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IN  bring!  A:  the  First  Voli 
rule,  begwave  to  return 
the  handJe  the  public, 
tion  beyoldtble  sphere  ol 
felicity  oafcrryjng  the  pi 


of  "  The  Teetotaler"  to  a  close,  the  Editor,  according  to  the  invariable 
most  sincere  thanks  for  the  favour  which  the  journal  has  experienced  at 
The  Teetotaler"  has  acquired  a  considerable  and  most  respectable  circula- 
at  world  to  which  it  is  especially  addressed,  and  has  therefore  enjoyed  the 
iples  of,  Teetotalism  into  those  quarters  where  the  doctrine  had  been  pre- 


• 


viously  A»wnl  only  byn&ne.     During  the  existence  of  eleven  months,  "  The  Teetotaler"  has  made 


. 


many  thofaaiidfe  of  comfcs  to  the  principle  which  it  advocates  ;  and  numerous  have  been  the  letters 
received  %  thd  Editor  fro  individuals  who  owe  their  present  happiness  and  prosperity  to  the  columns 
of  this  joinaalj  and  wlufiave  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  thank  while  they  acknowledged  the  source  of 
their  regejiratid  conditpi  and  habits. 

The  gefcralty  of  Teiperance,  or  Teetotal  journals  are  the  organs  of  particular  Societies  and  Asso- 
ciations, aid  re  merelj  the  vehicles  of  reporting  the  progress  of  the  bodies  to  which  they  are  attached. 
They  seld$m,p  ever,  cintain  any  original  articles  in  which  the  principles  of  Teetotalism  ale  considered, 
explained ,| or liscussedj in  their  several  relations  with  physiology,  morality,  domestic  and  national  pros- 
perity,  &cl  &1 ;  and  oey  are  therefore  by  no  means  adapted  to  spread  the  good  cause.    The  obj 
the  Editor  ol'The  T*totaler"  has  been  chiefly  to  consider  the  doctrine  of  Teetotalism  in  all 
ings  and  apjjcationsjo  inculcate  its  efficacy  in  the  minds  of  the  uninitiated,  and  to  stren^JA  its  vota- 
ries in  theirpherencj  to  the  principle.     With  this  aim,  the  Editor  has  endeavoured  to«ider  the  First 
of  t|s  journf  a  complete  Encyclopaedia  of  Teetotalism.    The  reader  will  fin  by  a  reference 

[hich  it  is  possi- 


! 
j 


to  the  Inde 


ind  to  tie  Volume  itself,  that  Teetotalism  is  considered  in  every  light  i 
ble  to  consi  r  it,  —  uat  the  nature  and  principles  of  Alcohol  are  minutely  explain 


sion  attache  to  the  ise  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  boldly  and  unanswerably  elucidat 
of  Alcohol  i  on  evoy  part  of  the  human  frame  are  developed, — that  all  the  adultc 
intoxicating   niors  *re  subjected,  are  exposed, — that  Teetotalism  and  Moderation  are 
trasted,  in  1    :r  to  render  apparent  the  truth  of  the  former  and  the  falsity  of  the  lat 
the  applica|«  of  Teetotalism  to  the  Working  Classes  is  particularly  and  elaborately 


-that  the  delu- 
-that  the  effects 
3ns,  to  which 
equently  con- 
System, — that 
tit  upon,- — that 
the  arguments 
journal.     The 
sing  fictions  as 

well  as  in  skr  us  essays  and  dry  dissertations ;  and  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  th^lects  of  this  plan  have 
been  most  E  cessful.  He  may  therefore  assert,  without  fear  of  being  repro^ned  for^an  undue  manifes- 
tation of  vai  y,  that  he  has  succeeded,  by  his  own  exertions,  and  by  the  aM  of  some  talented  contribu- 
tors, in  prcj  iting  his  readers  with  the  First  Volume  of  the  most  compky  Encyclopaedia  of  Teetot 

eJrtanL  I          ;]  .11645891 

'•» 


the  best  tntd  al  authorities  are  quoted  to  throw  additional  testimony  into  the  scale 
adduced,—*  I  that  every  objection  has  been  met  and  successfully  combated  in 
Editor  has) a  >  endeavoured  to  inculcate  the  principle  of  Teetotalism .  by  means    ' 


. 


r 


.  *' 


I 
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Lt  the  same  time  that  "  The  Teetotaler"  strenuously  advocated  the  tuff  whicjt  IS 
also  supplied  the  reXe)r  with  a  Miscellany  of  literature,  conveying  Ausement,  ifcuction, 
morality  at  the  same  time.  It  will  be  perceived  by  a  reference  to  the  Ffetwolume,  thafte  subjects  o 
the  general  literature  of  "  The  Teetotaler"  have  been  most  miscellaneous  and  divers  id.  The  arts 
and  sciences — biography — ethics — and  sketches  of  men  and  things,  haveeA  and  all  re  e-ed  their  due 
attention.  The  style,  in  which  all  the  article|  <re  written,  is  in  perpttml  reference  tcthe  cause  of 
morality  and  religion,  but  without  any  ostentatiou\%^lay  of  an  extreme  ^ijctity  which  istoo  often  as- 
sumed to  cover  the  most  narrow-minded  prejudice!  and  the  most  illiterate  raal  iprty,  rancour, 
jealousy,  and  uncharitableness. 

Particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  condensed  Report  of  Teetotal  lews,  progress  and  assem- 
blies, in  each  number  of  this  journal ;  and  the  aim  of  the  Editor  has  been  devoted  to 
this  portion  of  his  task  with  impartiality  and  strict  justice  to  all  Societes,  and  all 
He  has  never  refused  the  insertion  of  one  single  Report  which  may  have  lyel  forw 
ever  might  be  the  source  from  \vhidi,  it  .came ;  and  to  this  straightforvaid  line  of 


received  innumerable  testimonies  from  those  who  have  naturally  felt  disjvsttd  at. the 
exhibited  by  other  Temperance  publications.     The  Editor  has  moreover 


xecution  of 
•respondents, 
him,  what- 
riuct  he  has 
partiality 


:oorrespond- 

ence  with  the  leading  supporters  of  Teetotalism  in  the  provincial  cities  ant  gown-;  of  thJ  mpire ;  and. 
upon  an  average,  has  privately  answered  upwards  of  one  hundred  lettra  even-  forkirht.  In  a 
word,  he  has  endeavoured,  by  the  most  unwearied  exertions,  to  obtain  the  nost  satisfacto^  intelligence 
for  the  hebdomadal  Reports  of  the  Progress  of  Teetotalism,  and  to  secure  bf  courtesy  anf  tout  ion  to 
his  correspondents,  a  continuation  of  those  sources  of  exclusive  information 

The  Proprietor  of  "  The  Teetotaler"  has  most  liberally  aided  the  exertions  oithe  Edit  (lit  diffuse  the 
salutary  doctrine  of  total  abstinence,  as  much  as  possible.  Impressed  with  die  convicpi  that  the 
horrors  of  Intemperance  and  the  blessings  of  Sobriety  should  be  presented  to  the  niintkj  fcd  eyes  of 
society  in  all  their  varied  hues  and  garbs,  the  Proprietor  determined  upon  puVfishing  thf «  series  of 
Lithographic  Drawings  which  have  depicted  the  career  of  the  Working  Man  aid  of  the  da  iteman,  and 
which  have  so  considerably  augmented  the  popularity  of  "  The  Teetotaler, '  placing  |it»  byond  the 
probability  of  competition,  and  increasing  the  sphere  of  its  usefulness.  There  is  scardthi  i  Teetotal 
Hall  throughout  the  country,  in  which  these  plates  are  not  suspended  in  neat  fraiies  to  drills  ;  and 
the  evident  troths,  which  are  developed  in  those  pictorial  histories,  serve  material  f  to  aiijtthe  argu- 


lf  to 


Ther 


id  reasoning  of  the  Teetotal  advocates. 

class  of  men,  from  whom,  with  few  exceptions,  the  Editor  has  exiprienc  i  the  utmost 


courtesy, 
is  the  most 
haughty  Paladin 
express  his  grati 
ever  will  be,  the 
utmost  of  his 
intellectual 
that  proud  e 


whose  hands  "  The  Teetotaler"  has  been  received  with  the  kindeffavo 


useful  one  of  all  those  into  which  Society  is  divided,  and  of  v,  lose  f;  mr  the  most 


it  well  be  proud  :  —  the  Editor  alludes  to  the  Working  Men  ;  and  t 


; — thi*  class 


hem  does  he 


for  the  patronage  they  have  bestowed  upon  this  journal.     It 

it  endeavour  of  the  Editor  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Vor 
r,  and  to  use  his  constant  exertions  to  minister  in  a  satisfactory 
Would  that  he  could  ameliorate  their  political  condition,  and  raise 
ice  in  Society  which  they  ought  to  occupy,  and  to  which  the  Geaius 


. 


will  assuredly  had  the'm! 

The  Roman  VKthotic  Teetotal  Societies,   and  the  Honourable   Orders   of  Rechabi 
obtained  their  du»  share  of  attention  in  the  pages  of  "The  Teetotaler."    We  conceive 
are  all,  collectively  and  individually,  honoured  in  the  veneration-  with  which  the  ill 

FATHER  MATHEW  ^mentioned :  and  the  latter  deserve  universal  commendation  for  the 

^K^  < 

which  actuate  the  operations  of  the  Fraternity. 


lb  each  and  to  all  of 
and  solicit  a  continuation 
form  Volume  the  Second. 


London,  April,  17**,  1841. 


does  the  Editor  now  once  more  return  his  thanks  for 
same  kind  patronage  to  those  Numbers  of  "The  Ti 
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G.  W.  M. 


nave  also 
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name  of 
ible  views 

favours, 
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ADDRESS  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 
"TiiK  Teetotaler'  is  the  property  of  a  number 
of  Shareholder*,  who  are  all  members  of  the  /-«»- 
//on  I'nitrd  Trmprrtinre  .Itsoriation  ;  the  principal 
meeting  of  which  society  are  held  at  the  Aldersgate- 
strect  Chapel.  In  order  that  "  The  Teetotaler  "  may 
h*  widely  circulated  amongst  thai  class  whose  means 
will  not  permit  them  to  become  subscribers  f  it,  it 
has  been  resolved  to  e»tobli»h  a  CmAtiiTocs  Dis- 
TniRiTiox  Frso:  or.  hi  other  words,  to  receive 
donations  from  those  who  advocate  the  cause  o< 
Tt  t.ioTtLisN,  and  to  disburse  the  anionnts  so  col- 
lected in  printing  a  number  of  copies  of  the  Journal 
for  srratuilous  circulation.  An  appeal  is  therefore 
now  mad*  t<«  the  rich  and  the  charitable,  in  favour 
nf  the  uneducated  and  the  poor:  find  iron  those, 
,who  do  not  profess  tlie  doctrines  of  7Vr/o.'j.'i>»».  are 
s-olicited  to  subscribe  t»>  -the  Fund,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  promote  a  purely  humane  »:id  philan- 
thropic view. 

Donation*  to  th«  Grmfuitout  Ifotribtition  fund 
w-!!  l>r  received  by  M».  H.  W.  Wrsrox,  Treasurer 
to  the  Fund,  and  Hon.  Secretary  to  the  LONDON 

"TxiTSD  TsMi'ERAMCK  A»»Ol t iTKW,  No.   12,  Ba&illg- 

1-ane.  Dread  Street:  M*.  J.  II.  DON.U  DSON,  Hon. 
Sec..  No.  1  Setkford  Street,  (Jerkenweii ;  MR.  G. 
VT.  M.  RrTKOios,  Editor  of  ••  The  Teetotaler.  "No. 
11,  Suffolk  Place,  Hackney-Road:  MR.  STR  \xr.f . 
Publisher.  Paternoster-Row  :  and  MR.  AVtL«ov 
iViater,  53.  Red-Cross  Street. 

A  list  of  the  Subsetil* rs   to  the   G-utMitom  Dit~ 
r-»rihfio*  >WU,  will  be  published,  with  the  s 
.-nnoimts  of  donations,  even-  month. 

THE  DRUNKARDS  PRO(.K1>S. 

*    TALC.  —  BT    THE    KUITOII. 


throughout  the  little  room,  might  also  have  been  |  the  great  city,  and  the' cup  of  <he '  traveller 
traced  in  the  person  of  its  inmate,  who  was  i  with  water  in  the  desert :  but  the.,  gold  slips 
a  young  man  of  about  three  or  four  and  nventy.  j  from  the  hand,  and  the  water  from  the.  lip; 
This  individual  was  sitting  at.  the  table  ;  and  j  and  hope  proves  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
from  time  to  time  he  sipped  the  glass  of  delusive  pbantoni,  with  a  will-o'-the-wisp  I»n- 
Bordeaux  which  stood  before  him.  A  few  thor,n  in  his  hand,  leading-  its  votaries  along 
books  .arid  papers;  lay,  pell-mell,  amongst  paths  which  terminate  only  in  pools,  and 
the  :;!  awes,  tne  cork's,  the  remnants  of  cigars,  marshes. 

and  the  pieces  of  a  broken  bottle,  upon  the  And  amongst  the  number  of  the  votaries  and 
table;  but  his  eyes  were  turned  away  from  thevictimsof  hope,  was  Victor  Melvillt,  the  hero 
thorn;  his  head  leant  upon  his  left  hand;  and  of  our  tale.  He  was  an  orphan,: — he  had  not 
his  whole  attitude  indicated  the  profundity  of  resided  in  Paris  long  enough  to  make  many 
the  mental  affliction  to  which  he  was  the  prey,  real  friends ;  and  his  acquaintances  were  n.of 
Frequent  sighs  escaped  his  breast;  and  the  likely  to  assist  Iihn.  There  was,  however,  one 
traces  of  tears  lingered  updk  his  countenance,  ^individual  who  would  ;itf<»rd  him  sympathy 
The  finders  of  the  hand,  which  supported  Mtrtmd  consolation  for  his  misfortunes,  and  who 
bead,  played  negligently  with  his  dark-black  wonld  have  given  him  the  wealth  of  Gokopda, 
hair;  and  from  time  to  time  :i  nervous  com-  had  that  individual  possessed  anything  beyond 
pression  of  the  lips  bore  full  evidence  \O  the  t  sympathy  to  give  :  but  tl;is  sympathy  would 


infelicitous  nature  j£  his  meditations.     Occa- 
sionally an   expression  fft  despair  appeared  to 


flow  from  a  sincere  affection  ;   and  Victor,  felt 
himself  less  miserable  as  the  idea  suddenly 


settle  upon  his  really  handsome  countenance  ;    entered  his  mind. 

and  then  he  ground  his  teeth  together,  and  Under  the  impulse  of  that  idea,  the 
clenched  the  hand  that  hung  over  the  arm  '  man  seized  his  hat  and  gloves,  and  hastily 
of  the  chair,  as  if  he  were  only  waiting  for  retreated  from  the  little  apartment,  where  bis 
the  presence  of  a  foe  upon  whom  to  wreak  the  hoj>es  had  germinated,  and  where,  they  had 
passion  and  the  vengeance  that  seemed  to  .  been  so  cruelly  withered,  \Vhen  he  reached 
occupy  his  bosom.  Alas!  misfortune's  barbed  .  the  street,  he  was  about  to,  hire  a  public 
arrows  piw*  tbe  hourU  .Qjf^tLcyoung,  as  well  [  vehicle  ;  but,  recollecting  the  condition  of  his 
as  of  the  old,  —  of  the  bea'OtnluT'"as  well  a/v  pocket,  he  dettraiiuvil  to  iralk  to  tie  pla.ce 
of  them  with  whom  we  can  scarcely  sympa-  which  he  had  thought  of  visiting.  Th»  tf»y 


tlu'/c.  —  of  the  innocent  as  well  as  of  the  guilty  !  ^was  mnarkably  sultry  ;"  and  as  Jbe  proceeded 
"  Ruined,  —  totally    ruined  !"    said  _he,    at    at  a  rapid 


CHAPTER  I. 

VICTOR'     MELVILLE. 

OCR  English  readers,  who  have  visited  Paris, 
are  doubtless  aware, — aud  if  not.  they  will  be 
relieved  of  their  ignorance  by  the  time  they 
have  reached  die  end  of  this  sentence, — that 
the  Chaussee  d'Antin  is  the  most  fashionable 
portion  of  the  French  metropolis,  and.  since 
tke  glorious  Revolution  of  1850,  has  totally 
eclipsed  the  Faubourg  Suint  Germain.  It  is 
to  a  small  room,  on  the  uppermost  story  of 
one  of  tbe  largest  houses  in  that  splendid 
quarter  of  the  first  city  in  the  universe,  that 
we  intend  u>  introiruce  onr  readers. 

The  room  was  small,  but  would  have  been 
decently  famished,  bad  not  the  whole  appear- 
ance of  the  chamber  indicated  a  certain  ne?li- 
-ence  or  sloviulintss  «m  the  part  of  its  occn- 
pant.     A  bed,  with  disordered    curtains    sus- 
pended over  it  from  a  Jleche  nearly  touching 
the  ceiling,  stood  in  a  kind  of  alcove :  a  ^oodj 
Brussels  carpet  was   stained  with  red  wine  in  , 
various  parts;    the   bhie*<iamask    cushions  of 
the  chain!  had  been  subjected  to  the  same  pro- 
cess, doubtless  to  match  with  the  carpet ;  and  , 
a  number  of  empty  bottles  stood  «pon  the ' 
table,  the  chest  of  drawers,  and  even  the  wash  - 
ing-ifaod.     The  sane  confusion,  which  reigned 


rate,  the  perspiration  poured  down 

length,   musing   aloud;   "not    a    louis   left   to    his  forehead.      He  felt  -  thirsty,  and  could  not 
ensure  rufsclf  a  meal  1     Ruined,  —  and  without  .  resist  the  temptation  of  encroaching  npotT  thf 
a  friend   to  assist  uie  !   without   a  relative  in  .  few  francs  he  possessed  in  his  pocket,  to  pwx>- 
the  wide  world  to  relieve  me  from  my  embar-  'cure  liquor  at  a  coffee-house,  although  he  was 
rassmonts  !     O    fatal    education,  —  dangerous  j  already   overtaken    by    the   hand  of  poverty. 
"acquirements,  that   induced   me  to   seek  after    Poverty  !  the  word  grated  upon  bis  ears,  as  ." 
literary  fame,  instead  of  embracing  some  pro-  .muttered  it  between  his  teeth,  like. 
fession  which  mis{rft  have  ensured  me  my  daily  '  that    affected    his    nerves  ;     and    as 
bread  !     "Whither  can  I  go  ?  what  cari  I  do  in    entered  bis  mind,  it  v  as  accompanied*  - 
this.  great  city  '!     '  I  cannot  dig:  to  beg  I  am    the  sad  escort  of  its  infelicitous  r.s?o«iaU0ii5. 
ashamed!'     O  God!  thought  is  maddening  !"    Hunger,   the  chances   of  a  sick  bed,  house- 
As  he  \utcrei!  these  words,  be  caught  hoM    !e*s  wanderings,  mendicity,  the  jrcfa  ban    of 
of  his  hair  with  both  his  hands,  and  pulled  it    a  I'.ihtor's  gaol,  all  these  nere  the  visions  th'at 
violently.       And,    in    truth,    the    unfortunate    crowoYd  with  the  horrors  of  reality,  upon  In* 
young  man  had  enough  to  drive   him  to  the    mind  of  the  poor  young  roan,  and  induced  him 
verge  of  despair.      Presuming  upr-n  the  excel-    to  repeat  Lis  libation  ere  he  Ipft   the  coftee- 
Itnce  of  the  education  which  he  had  received,    house  to  proceed  on  his  ^ay, 
ar.d  actuated  by  a  desire  of  following  the  path        With   no  other  companions  than  his-  cheer* 
that  leads  to   the  temple  of  Fame  through  the    less  ideas,  Melville  hastened  along  the  Boule-  ' 
fertile  fields  of  literature,  he  had  been  induced    vanl*  towards  the  Place  Louis  Quinze  ;  and  \t  • 
to  embark  the  few  hundreds  of  pounds  which    would  almost  seem  that  he  hoped  to  outstrip 
he  possessed,  in  a  literary  enterprise  that  was    those  sad  companions  by  tie"  rapidity  of  bis 
represented  as  eligible  to  him  in  two  points  ot  .  pace.  '  But,  alas!  vain  was  the  attempt  ;  there 
view.      He  was  led  to  believe  that  his  capital    is  no  adherent   to   the  steps  of  a  man  more 
would  be  productive  oi  a  considerable  fktcrest  :    faithful  than  misery  ;   for  misery  accommodates 
and,  in  the  second  place,  a  chance  was  offered    its  pare  to  that  of  h:jn  wliom  it  aecompaaie**  • 
him  of  introducing  bis   own  writings  to  the    whereas  happiness  hurries  onward,  an4  out-  " 
notice  of  the  public.     For  a  few  months  he  ,  steps,  us,  seldom  if  ever,  to  be  again  overtaken"  1 
drearrt  and  thought  oT  nothing  'hot  the  future  j      Victor  pursued  his  way  along  tbe  beaks  of 
fame,  the  foundation  of  which  he  fondly  ima-    the  Sei»t,  towards  Auteui],       In  a  short  tone 


gined  himself  to  be  then  laying  ;  he  had 

and  existed  upon  hope,  —  that  aliment 

.the  roost  nourishing,  the  most  gen 

the  least  substantial  of  all  food 

fortunes,    fabricates    cro 

inspires  the  most  timid  with  tWfcpvfiigtof  the   the 

lion  :  hope  throws  dawa  all  otaMele*  -with  the  j  be 

force  of  a  batterin-ram  aaHBijeast|e-wall  :  '  ex 


ds 


Ti 

he  aecoitalished  a  loaf  distance  ;  ar.d,  < 
arrival  Yjbat  bcanjtful  little  villaj 

jphreen  Parts  and  the  BOM  at  .Boa- 
he  proceeded  straight  to  a  small  dweJr 
garden  of  which  conrmanicated  ^kfc 
The  bonne  was  that  which  might 
a  cottage ;  hot  its  appearana 
seat  and  picturesque;  aod  sJ 


with  gold  in  '  cfcoie*  floors  wen 


id  picture^gut- ;  and  soi 
culled  in  the  garden 


f 


•  % 


THE 


— 


'onging  to  it.      Over  die  door  hung  clusters  of  |  how  shall  1  ever  confess  to  you  the  terrible  j  of  exercising  your  talents,  and  making  your- 
ripe  grapes,  from  a  fruitful  fine  that  entirely  |  secret  ?  "  self  known  to  the  world.     Others  have   risen*  ' 

covered  the  front  of  the  .dwelling ;    and    the  ,      "A  secret !  "  ejaculated.  Louise,  in  a  tone   to  eminence  in   the*sphcre  of  literature,  pven 

the   obstacles    which   thev    encountered :    why 


wns  well  provided  with  fruit-trees.  j  which  indicated  alarm  ;    "a  secret,— and  con- 

' 


The  moment- Victor  appeared  at  die  garden-  •  nee  ted  with  yourself?  Oh,  Victor!  you  surely    should  not  you?  " 
pate,  a  young  female,  who  had  been   busily  i  have   no   secret   with  which  1  may  not  beac-,      "Alas!   my  dearest  Louise,"  replied  Victor, 
employed  itt  tying  up  some  favourite  flowers    quainted  ?  "  softening  in  his  manner,  "  what   can   I  do  in 

:or  the  previous  half-hour,  hastened  to  welcome  "  Ah  !  Louise,  it  is  dread,  a  terrible  secrtt ;  Paris  ?  1  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
him  with  a  joy  that  would  not  have  been  ex-  a  secret,  the  full  extent  of  which,  even  when  ''your  language  to  write  it,  although  I  speak  it 
perienced  by  a  sister  ;  nor  did  the  kiss  which  revealed  to  you,  you  cannot  understand  !'' .cried  tolerably  fluently;  because, "  he  added  with  a 
'lie  youth  imprinted  upon  her  chaste  brow,  Victor,  striking  his  brow  frantically  with  his  faint  smile,  "  I  have  had  so  good  a  tutoress  ; 
vescrftble  that  which  is  usually  given  by  a  clenched  fist.  ,  and,  dierel'ore,  in  London  alone  do  1  stand  any 


brother.       The      maiden      was      not 
than* eighteen   years   of    age;    but    her 


more        "  Victor,  Victor !"   cried  Louise,  in  a  voice   chance  of  seeing  my  desires  eventually  fulfilled, 
form    that  was  scarcely  audible  through  deep  emo-    or  of  meeting  ..with  any  immediate  encourage- 

^Ireadv  .possessed     the     voluptuous    propor-    tion,  "  keep  me  no  longer  in   suspense,  let  me 

•ions     ot    womanhood.        The     figure     was  ,  be  the  confidant  of  your  thoughts  and  of  your 

rather  inclined    to    embonpoint,   but   was    so    afflictions;  and    if  this  secret  be  anything  so  .  starting   into 

symmetrically   modelled    that    the    most    fas-    very  terrible — 

lidious  could    not  have  wished  to   change   its        "Terrible!"  almost  howled  Victor,  as   he 

proportions  frpm   those  of  a  Hebe  to  tbe  more    interrupted   the  beautiful  girl,  "  yes,  yes,  it  is 

delicate  ones  of  a  Sylph,      Her  feet  were  small,    very,    very   terrible!      But   you  will  partially 

< ven   to  a  fault;  her  ancles  were  beautifully    understand   me»  Louise,  when  I  tell  you  that 

.v.nxd  ;  her  hands   might  have  been  the  envy    there   are  hours   in  .a   man's   existence,   when 

of  a  queen  ;  and  her  neck  was  like  that  of  the    he  knows  not  himself,  when  be  dares  not  leave    we  must  part  for  a  time.      C)  God  !   the   idea  is 

^wan.     Her  large  blue  eyes  and  light  brown  :  himself  alone   widi  his  own  thoughts,'\  when  a    distracting;  but  ;he  necessity  is    imperative  ! 

hair  seemed  to  proclaim  her  to  be  one  of  Eng-    dread  for   die  future  sits  upon  his  mind  like  a    1  could  not  consent  to  become  a  burthen  upoK 

land's  daughters ;  but  she  was  of  Freifch  ex-    remorse,  aad  when  no  hope  illumes  his  soul !    your  guardian ;  and  1  would  not  wed  you  now 

traction,  and  welcomed  the  youth  in  tbe  latter    In    those  hours,   lie  has   but  one   consolation,    even  were  lie  to  assent  to  our  immediate  union. 

language.     When  she  spoke,  her  lips  revealed    one   means    of    solace, — for  Jie    cannot    even 

a  set  of  teeth  that  were  as  white  as  die  pearls    sleep !  " 

of  the  east ;  und   the  tones  of  her  voice  pos-        "  And  what   then  are   diose    means  ? "    de- 


ment. 

"  You  are  right."  murmured  Louise,  tears 
her  eyes,  as  the  thought  of  a 
separation  entered  her  mind:  "your  native 
laud  must  be  the  theatre  of  your  exertions. 
Perhaps  you  were  wrong  ever  to  have  visited 
Paris.'"  she  added  mournfully. 

"  Wrong.  Louise  !  "  ejaculated  Victor,  "  oh, 
no. — not  since  1  have  met  you!  Dearest  girl. 


my 


I  should  only  be  connecting  you  with 
poverty,  my  \  ices,  and  my  misfortunes  !  " 
"  It  is  hard  to  part  ;  but  it  is  necessary  that 


"  Dry  those   tears,  Louise,"  exclaimed  Vic- 


s,essed  the  peculiar  softness  which  usually  cha-    manded  Louise,  now  as  much  astonished  as  sjje  we  should   make   this  sacrifice  of  our  present 

t.u-terizes  the   accents  of  the   Italian.      There    was  before  alarmed  at  the  strange  language  of  feelings  to  our  future  prospects."  said   Louise, 

was  a  halo  of  innocence,  and  a  glory  of  beauty    her  lover.  her  voice  almost  stifled   with  sobs,  lor  she  now 

about  that  young  maiden,  which,  in  spite  of  the         "  What  are,  those  means  ?  "  repeated  Victor,  required   consolation'  in  that  hour  01   her  trou- 

native  modesty  of  her  disposition  and  the  pro-    with  a  sickly  smile  ;   "what   are  thosi  means,  bled  spirit  and  early  afflictions. 
per  reserve  evidenced  in  her  manners,  fasci-    Louise?"    he  added  in  a    hoarse    voice,  and 

i.atefl  the  beholder  to  such  an  extent,  dial  he    after  a  moment's  pause.   "  In  those  hours,  when  tor.  "or  tin  hour  of  separation  will  be  dreadtul 

would  almost  tremble  in  the  presence  of  charms    the  unhappy  man  cannot  sleep,  when  he  dares  to  us  both!     We  will  corresjwnd  often  ;  1  i\il! 

seldom  united  in  one  person.      Her  voice  ap-    not  leave  himself  alone  with  his  thoughts,  and  write  to  you  as  if  I  were  conversing*8ra!ly  with 

p«ar*d  to  touch  chords  which  oscillated  to  die    when   he   sees  naught  but    horror    should   he  j,>u;  and  I  will  make  you  acquainted  with  all 

very  heafti     The  glance  of  her  eye   inspired  ;  glance  into  the  future, — in  those  hours  of  an-  my   hrjv.-s,  and   my   fcafs.  my   prosperity,  and 

feelings  which   die  most  indifferent  could  not  ( guish,  of  doubt,   and  of  dread,  he    seeks  the  my  adversity,  as   1    do    now.      Perhaps,  I  may 

repress,  nor  the  most  .experienced    explain  :  .only  consolation  that  is  left  to  him  ;  he  seeks  yet  do  well — could  I  only  renounce  die  terri- 
aiid,   in  the  presence  of  that  unaffected  and  |  artificial  joys  in  die  bottle  !  " 
retiring  girl,  a  greater  awe    would 'be  felt  by        A  deadly'  pallor  overspread  the  countenance 

the  libertine  dian   that  which  would  take  pos-    of   Louise,    as    her    lover  thus    confessed    his  said    die    beautiful  girl,    smiling    amidst    her 

session  of  him  at  the  footstool   of  an   empress    weakness  to  her.     He  did  not  notice  the  effect  tears  at  die  gleam  of  hope  thus  held  out ;   "  1 

crowned  widi  the  insignia  of  her  power.  -    his  language  had  prodnced  upon  her  ;  she  could  have  beard  that  the  ladies  of  your  country  arf 

"  1/ouise,"  said  Melville,  as  he  led  the  fair  t  not  answer  him  ;  and  he  continued  as  follows: —  exceedingly  beautiful,  Victor,  and  you  are  very 
creature   towards  a  scat  beneath  an  arbour  of       "I  know  that  this  habit   is  only  contracted 
cleuiaiis  and  roses,  at  a  little  distance  from  the    by  those  who  have  not  a  sufficiency  of  moral 
fate  of  the  garden,  "  1  was  not  deceived  in  my    courage  to   support  their  inisfortuiu-s  ;  and  I 


ble  vice  which  has  become  my  habit. 

''  And  you  will  not  forget  your  own  Louise  ? 


young — 

"  Oh.  it  is  cruel  of  you  to  torture  uie  witfe 
the  doubt,   relative  to   my  love,  which  it  im- 


presentiments of  yesterday." 


know  that  such  men   will   never  be  suicides,    plied  in   your    remarks,    Louise."  interrupted 


"Do  not   tantalize   me,  Victor,"  exclaimed  .  because  they  have  not  the  magnanimity  to  die.  Victor  ;   "  I  never  can  love  any  one  but  y>. 

the   beautiful  girl,   gazing  anziously  upon  her  ,  But,  .alas,  it  is  a  failing   of  which  we  cannot  I  could  not  live  without  you  ;   for  even  hi   my 

lover's   countenance  :     "  but.    alas,    1    see    no  ,  divest  ourselves  at  will ;  for,  O  Louise,  there  is  debaucheries  have  I  raved  of  you." 

ground  for  hope  !  "  she  added,  after  a  moment's  (  such  sovereign  virtue  in  the  juice  of  die  grape,  A  sudden   phantasy   struck  the  poor  girl,  as 

pause,  during  which  sl*e  endeavoured  to  read    such  charms   in  die  rich  red  wine,  that  despair  her  lover  thus  essayed   to   soothe  her  mind  : 

in  his  eyes  all  that  was  passing  in  his  mind.       ;  cannot  grapple  with   those    remedies.      Alas !  and.  as  she  put  her  whim  into  execution,  she 

"  It  is  too  true,"  cried  the  young  man  ;"  and    often  and  often,  during   the   last  few  months,  partially    forgot  her  grief.       She    snatched    a 

have   I   drowned  all   my  miseries  in  complete  beautiful  rose  from  die   branch    on   which   it 

oblivion  of  this  world  and  its  woes  ;  and  then,  ,  grew,  and  which  waved   above  her  head ;   sh,' 


1  am  totally  ruined  ! ' 

"  Say  not  so,   Victor,"    ejaculated  Louise  ; 


"all  cannot  be  so  bad  ns  you  anticipate  ;  you    when  I  have  awoke  on  the  ensuing  morning,  selected   two  leaves  which  no  instct  not  blight 
•.-  u>t   recover  some  of  your  money,  if  only  a  ;  feverish  and  more  dispirited  than  ever,  I  have  h.i.l  toiulied  or  spoilt ;   one  she  kissed  and  ten- 
tittle."                                                                        sworn  to  abandon  this  vicious,  this  ruinous  pur-  i;ered   toiler  lover;  die  other  she  placed  upon 
"  Not  one  fraction  !  "  sakl  Melville,  impetu-    suit.    But  it  is  impossible  !    I  have  notcourage  his  lips  for  a  moment,  and  then  consigned  it  r» 


onsly. 

"  Oh,    do    rot    despair    on 


enough   to  remain  alone    without    diat  jovial    her  bosom. 

account,"    companion,  whose  presence  can  awake  all  die        "  Night  and  morning  shall  I  look  upon  th:« 

fried  Louise,  with  die  consolatory  manner  and  ,  mirth   and   joy    which    misfortune   has   over-    leaf;  a;id  1  feel  that  I  already  possess  a  mean* 
voice,    which   women    know   so  well  how    to  ,  shadowed,  and  whose  society  is  full  of  die  hap-  ,  of  consolation,"  said  Louise, 
assume,  even  in  cases  of  desperation   where  no    picst  delusions."  "  And  night  and  morning  shall  I  kiss  dia< 

remedy  or  relief  is  apparent  :  "  my  guardian  "  Victor,"  said  Louise,  who  did  not  alto-  leaf,"  returned  Victor,  as  he  placed  it  between 
is  attached  to  you, — he  is  poor,  but  be  has  gether  comprehend  the  impassioned  language  '  the  leaves  of  his  pocket-book  ;  "and  I  know 
rr.ough  for  us  all, — you  can  make  our  house  of  her  lover ;  "  you  most  renounce  that  vice  dial  the  sight  of'it  will  teach  me  to  nerve  my- 

your  home  until  happier  times,  and "  which  you  yourself  condemn  ;  you  must  make    self  with  a  motfe  tatural  and  manly  courage 

Louise  cast  down  her  eyes,  for  she  felt  that    diis  house  your  home  ;  yon  must  seek  no  odier  ,  than  is  found  in  the  indulgences  of  wine.     To- 


ft  blush  had  suddenly   suffused  itsi 
(eaUnvs. 

"Dear  generous  girl!  "  exclai 
•cfcsfu&g  her  to  his  heart ;  "  1  care 
tbe  persecutions  of  my    adverse    foMHMb*  [patient! 
}«ifc  as  yon  love  me !     Oh.  without  yourlove,  fiefeat 
Louse*.  I  should  rot  be  able  to  support  this 
cruel,  erari'Wow!-    My. hopes  blasted;  myjinterrj 
resources  dried  up!  and  I, r  Oh,  Louise*!  I  forttr, 


companion  dian  my  guardian  and  myself;  you  ]  morrow  1  shall  bid  you  adieu.  Louise,  for  some 
abjure  die  rich  red  wine  which  you  praise    time  :   to-day,  let  us  endeavour  to  be  happy  in 


and — " 


- 


•v 


cried  Victor,  somewhat  ira- 


each  other's  so-iety." 


j 

How  rapidly  flies  the  time  whin  we  wish  it 

I    say,  all  my  hopes  are  j  to  linger;  and  how   slowly  docs  it  pass  away. 

i  when  each  hour  conducts  us  nearer  to  some 

in  this  instance,  are  defeated,'  long-anticipated  felicity.  The  young  couple 
continuing  her  part  of  com-  ,  did  not  notice  how  die  time  girded  on,  sojb- 
%re  still  nodes  aid  mear.s  s;rbed  were  they  in  die  passion  thai  was 


• 


• 


• 
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s 


» 


tkarestto  their  souls  ;  and  it" seemed  as  if  they  for  you,  I  could  be  happy  when  1  see  thai  dear 
bad  only  been  a  few  moments  together,  when  'girl's  eyes  red  with  weepmg,  ami  her  heart 
the  voice  of  Louise's  guardian  was  heard  sum-  !  ready  to  break  f  " 

moiling  his  ward  to  the  dinner-table.     Victor  ,      "  I  would  give  worlds  to  make  her  happy  !  " 
'accompanied   her  to  the  house,  where  he  was  I  passionately  exclaimed  our  hero, 
cordially  welcomed^  by   the  kind  protector  ofj      "Let  us  hope  for  better  days,  my  lx>y  !" 
die   orphan  girl ;  for  the  youth  had    received    said  the  old  soldier.     "  But  here   she  is  with 
the  conditional   assent  of  the  old  gentleman  to 
his  uniojn  with  Louise,  as  soon  as  circumstances 
should  permit  him   to  enter  upon  the  matri- 
monial state. 

The  guardian  of  Louise  was  a  retired  cap- 
tain in  the  French  army.  He  was  a  man  of' 
about  sixty  years  of  age,  and  had  passed  the 
greater  portion  of  his  life  in  a  camp  or  barracks. 
ITe  had  not  married  until  he  retired  from 
active  service  at  the  age  of  forty-two  :  and  a 
short  time  after  his  union  with  an  amiable 
woman,  whom  he  had  long  loved,  Louise  was 
entrusted  to  his  care.  But  heaven  withdrew 
t'rom  the  hearth  of  the  old  soldier  one  blessing 
•when  it  sent  another  ;  and  the  lady,  in  •whom 
Louise  would  have  found  a  mother,  or  from 
whom  she  could  have  at  least  experienced  a 
mother's  care,  was  snatched  away  to  the  grave 
at  a  moment  when  the  litlle  stranger  required 
all  her  tenderness.  The  child  was,  however, 
reared  with  the  greatest  care  by  a  faithful 


the  wine.  Give  me  the  corkscrew,  Louise, 
dear  —  and  mind  you  set  the  bottle  down 
geutly.  There  !  that's  a  good  girl.  Now  let 
Madeleine  clear  the  table,  and  we  will  at  least 
pass  one  agreeable  hour  together." 

As  the  Captain  thus  chattered,  'he  extracted 
the  cork  from  the  bottle,  and  filled  three 
glasses,  which  Louise  placed  upon  the  table. 

''This  is  the  best   wine  in  my  cellar,"  re- 

sumed  the  captain  ;   "and  may  we  all  be  in  a 

better  humour  the  next  time,  we  open  a  bottle! 

j  Excellent,  upon  my  soul,"  continued  the  old 

soldier,  as  he  drained   the   glass;  "I  will  be 


determined  ^5*"shtt  tell  me  the  caust  of  JiudF 
alarm,  your  fe%n,  relative  to  the  presence  .v, 
this  day.  On  former  birth- days  yon  wette -in va- 
riably gay  and  happy,  aad  the  bottle  >*ith 
the  green  cork  was  produced,  and1  my'  health 
was  drunk,  and  Madeleine  wa<  permitted  to 
share  our  happiness  in  the  evening.  Wby  then 
slu.uld-ihe  day,  on  which  I  attain  my  eighteenth 
!  year,  be  one  of  sorrow  to  you  t " 

"  When  once  a  women  gets  a  whim  into  her 
|  head,  she  is  terrible  till  it  is  gratified,"  said 
'  the  Captain,  endeavouring  to  assume  an  air  of ' 
gaiefy.    "  Little  fairy,  I  suppose  I  must  satisfy 
your  curiosity,"  he  added,  in  a  tone  gradually 
i  becoming  more  serious  as  he  proceeded  ;  "  and 
•  perhaps  the  sooner    I  perform  nu  unpleasant 
duty,  the  better!  Victor,  this  is  the  last  even- 
j  ing  we  shall  probably  pass  for  some  time  to- 
gether, let  it  then  be  devoted  to  the  revelation 
of  a  circumstance  which  I  have  long  concealed 


bound  for  it  that  Napoleon-  never  drank  better  j  in  my  own  breast,  but  which  is  my  own  secret 
wine  in  his  life.     Rut  he  was  fond  or'  the  Bur-    no  longer.  ^That  secret  now  belongs  to  ytmr 

and  (as  I   fondly 


gundy  wines !     For  my  part,  I  would  give  all 
'  the  Burgundy  in  the  world,  for  one  bottle  of 
i  nice  cool   Bordeaux  !       Here,   girl  — "   added 
i  Dorvaliiers,    refilling   his    glass,  "  here's  your 
health,  and  God  bless  you,  my  dear  child  ! ' 

The  captain  grasped  the  hand  of  his  adopted 

female  domestic ;  and  the  old  Madeleine  was  as  'daughter,  as  he  uttered  these  words,  and  wrung 
proud   of  her   beautiful  young  mistress,  as    if   it   cordially,   while  a   tear   trickled   down    his 

weather-beaten  cheek.  Louise  rose,  and  im- 
printed a  kiss  upon  the  forehead  of  her  bene- 
factor ;  and  as  she  leant  towards  the  old  man, 
she  murmured  the  following  words  in  his 
ears : — 

"  Mv    dear  friend — mv  more  than    father, 


she  had  been  her  mother.       Captain  Dorvalii- 
ers  possessed  no    other    pecuniary 


resources 

than  his  half-pay  ;  but  the  house  and  garden 
were  his  own  ;  ami  he  not  only  lived  coaifort- 
.ibly  upon  his  income,  but  also  paicl  annual 
sums  to  the  Insurance  Company  in  the  Rue  de  i 


benefit  of 
if  she 


were 


her  whom 
his 


own 


more 

you  have  only  done  to-day  that  which  yoti  have 
never  omitted  to  do  for  years,  upon  the  thir- 
tieth of  September:  and  1  thank  you-for  this, 
as  well  as  for  all  other  tokens  of  kindness  and 
affection,  which  you  have  manifested  towards 
me." 

"  Ah  ! ':  ejaculated  Captain  Dorvalliers,  start- 
ing on  his  seat,  as  if  he  were  suddenly  bitten 
by  some  venomous  reptile  ;  and  all  the  smiles 
which  he  had  endeavoured  to  assume,  in  order 
to  chase  away  the  melancholy  of  his  two  com- 
panions, suddenly  faded  from  his  countenance, 
leaving  behind  them  expressions  of  anger  and 
sorrow,  strangely  commingled  together. 

"  Yes,"  repeated  Louise,  gently,  "  this  is 
the  thirtieth  of  September." 

"  And,  on  this  day.  you  are  eighteen, 
Louise,"  said  the  old  man  hastily.  "  I  had 
forgotten  it — I  did  not  wish  to  remember  it — 
and  yet  for  months  have  I  vainly  endeavoured 
to  chase  from  my  memory,  the  conviction  that 
this  day  must  come  !  Singular,  that  the  anni- 
versary should  not  have  struck  me  till  now, 
during  the  whole  of  this  day  ;  me,  who  have 

dinner  was  served  up.  but  was  scarcely  \  looked  forward   to  it  with   anxiety  for  years, 
by  either  of  the  three  individuals  who    and  who   have    dreaded  its  p-esence,  as  if  it 

were  the  hour  destined  for  my  death  ! " 

"  My  dear  friend,"  exclaimed  Louise,  "you 
alarm  me !  What  means  this  agitation — and 
wherefore  do  you  shun  the  arrival  of  the 


Iticheiieu,  for  the  future 
he  loved  as  tenderly  as 
daughter. 

Accident  had  introduced  Victor  Melville  to 
the  old  soldier  and  his  beautiful  protegee, 
al>out  six  months  previous  to  the  period  at 
which  this  tale  commences  :  and,  although 
Dorvalliers  W'Mild  have  probably  been  better 
pleased  had  an  individjual  possessing  a  compe- 
tency presented  himself,  as  the  suitor  of  his 
adopted  daughter,  he  loved  Louise  too  well  to 
thwart  her  inclinations  in  a  matter  which 
might  affect  the  future  happiness  of  her  life. 
He  accordingly  permitted  the  young  English- 
man, whpse  dreadful  failing  he  had  never  once 
suspected,  to  visit  her  as  her  intended  husband, 
so  soon  as  he  was  informed  by  him  of  the  at- 
t.idfwaent  the  young  couple  had  formed  for 
each  other ;  and  he  therefore  now  deeply  de- 
plored the  misfortune  which  had  overtaken  our 
hero. 

CHAPTER  II. 

TUT.  MY1TCRY. 


^atc  (Jown  to  it.  The  eyes  of  Louise  were  fre- 
quently filled  with  tears,  as  she  cast  stolen 
glances  towards  her  lover  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  impression  the  approaching  hour  of 


ter's  birth  f    Oh  !   tell  me'  my  kind  friend 
not  keep  me  in  suspense." 

"  I  was  weak.  I  was  .foolish  thus  to  frighten 
i  you,  Louise,"  cried   Dorvalliers,  endeavouring 


separation  produced  upon  his  mind.     The  old  :  eighteenth  anniversary  of  your  adopted  daugh- 
t-aptain  forgot  his  jokes,  and  his  military  anec-  '  ter's  birth  ?    Oh  !   tell  mc^  mv  kind  friend  ;  do 
dotes  ;   and  Victor  himself  was  a  prey  to  the 
most  heart-rending  affliction. 

•'  Tonnerre  dc  Diru  .' "  cried  Captain  Dor- 
Ifcuiliers,  after  a  long  pause,  as  he  dashed  his 
hand  upon  the  table  :  "  we  are  but  a  sorrow- 
ful party  this  evening,  parblfn  f  Louise,  my 
dear,  do  me  the  favour  to  fetch  a  bottle  of  that 
Chateau  Margeaux,  you  know — with  the  green 
soa!  OH  the  cork.  We  will  try  if  that  cannot 
enliven  us,  Victor." 

•'  I  am  sorry,  my  dear  Sir,"  answered  the 
youth,  "  that  my  private  afflictions  should 
affect  yon :  but  I  feel  the  kindness  of  your 
heart,  which  knows  how  to  sympathize  with 
the  cares  of  a  fellow-creature." 

"  My  dear  hoy,"  returned  the  old  officer, "  I 
iMould  he  a  brute  were  I  not  to  feel  for  you. 
And  do  you  think  that,  even  if  I  did  not  care 


future  wife ;  and  (as  I  fondly  hope  that  yon 
will  one  day  become  her  husband,)  you  m9y  be 
safely  entrusted  with  the  same  narrative  which 
I  am  about  to  disclose  to  her." 

Louise  rose  from  her  kneeling  posture,  am! 
returned  to  her  chair,  her  mind  agitated  with  a 
thousand  hopes  and  alarms  as  she  prepared  to 
listen  to  the  tale  which  her  guardian  thus  pre- 
faced. Victor  drew  himself  closer  to  the  table ; 
and,  after  a  few  moments  of  profound  reflec- 
tion, Captain  Dorvalliers  commenced  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  1  am  not  going  to  weary  you,  as  romaneMts 
and  novel-writers  usually  do,  with  a  long 
story  about  birth,  parentage,  and  education  : 
because  all  these  have  no  reference  to  the  ek- 
cumstances,  which  it  is  ray  duty  this  8ay  to 
reveal  (^  so  far  as  I  myself  nm  possessed  of  a 
knowledge  of  those  circumstances)  tn  nsy 
adopted  daughter.  It  will,  therefore,  only  be 
necessary  to  observe,  that  I  retired  from  active 
life  a  little  more  than  eighteen  years  a»o,  and 
at  that  period  married  a  lady  to  whom  I  had 
been  engaged  for  some  time.  She  postessed  a 
small  dowrr,  and  with  this  we  purchased  tb  • 
house  in  which  I  at  present  dwell,  and  where  1 
have  passed  the  happiest  portion  of  my  exist- 
ence, in  the  society  of  you,  Louise, — you  whom 
1  love  as  dearly,  as  if  .you  were  *y  own  child. 
But  the  object  of  this  disclosure,  is  to  make 
you  aware  of  the  manner  in  which  you  were 
entrusted  to  me — how  I  became  your  guardian 
—  and  wherefore  I  trembled  when  j9b  re- 
minded me  ere  now  that  you  were  this  dny 
1  eighteen  years  of  age.  So  now,  without  any 
further  preface,  let  me  dash  in  media*  res,  as 
my  colonel  used  to  observe  when  he  broke  tbe 
I  enemy's  line,  in  the  Austrian  caHtpaign*." 

The  worthy  captain  paused  for  a  moment, 
emptied  his  glass,  and  then  continued  in  the 
ensuing  manner  : — 

"  I  was  married  to  my  lamented  wife  on  the 
twentieth  of  September,  1808 ;  and  on  the 
i  thirtieth  of  the  same  month  occurred  that  whi  •" 
I  am  about  to  relate  to  you.  We  were  sittii.t. 
in  this  very  apartment,  at  about  nine  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  and  conrersing  on  a  variety"  o' 
interesting  topics,  all  of  which  are  as  fresh  ;  i 
my  memory  as  if  they  had  been  engraved  upon 


to  smile  :  but  the   attempt  was  as  abortive  as  !  it  with  red  lint  iron,  when  the  gardener,  wh«> 


if  it  had  been  made  by  a  man  about  to  suffer 
the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law. 

"  No— it  is  but  fair  that  I  should  be  made 
icquainted  with  your  sorrows,  I  who  share  all 
your  pleasures,"  cried  Louise,  falling  upon  her 
kjfees  beside  her  venerable  guardian,  then 
taking  his  hand  in  hers,  and  .glancing 
wards  his  countenance  in  so  bewitching 
ner,  that  Victor,  who  was  a  s 
singular  scene,  conld  have  ru 
and  clasped  her  in  His  ari 
suffer  you  to  keep 
continued  in  that  coaxjajg 
women  knowctt»0  hew  to 

--  -.-m 
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had  been  employed  about  the  premises  until 
late   hour,  rushed  into  the  room,  exclaimir. . 
'  There  is  a  w4>man  dying  at  the  outer- gate  ' 
I  immediately  feJ&ted    a   lanthorn    from  tt.>» 
kitchen/  and,  accompanied  by  my  wife,  ti  •• 
and  old  Madeleine,  hastened  to  f. 
ice  low  moans  reached  e*r'  an  tl.-- 
had  set  foot  within  the  piUJtite  of 
>»  e  pweeeded  to  t«e  e-atw?tfaic , 
we  foun<f  a  tscaale  lying  upon  tl » 
•d.  speechleas,  ami  apparently  in  «?  • 
agonies  of  death.     To  raise  her  m  iny 
and  any  her  into  ttc  boose,  ws»  w»y  ~ 

aad  try  wife  and  tfafelaMft  k**n«l  to 

*.£  4sl^H 
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v*y  her  U>  tho"be»«  l*d  which  Dispossessed. 
The' a^ykiirr  was  immediately"  despatched  to 
toteh  a  physkUn  Crouv  1'av.  y,  for  the  wretched 
wonuut  was  about  to  become  a  mother.  Shu 
•arcely  seventeen  years  of  iure, 


was  ; 

;uid    beautiful — Oil!     as    beautiful     as    those 
heavenly  beings    which   we   dream   of  in    the 
visions  of  the  night !      Her  attire  was  costly  in 
the  extreme  ;  and  several  rich  jewels  adorned 
her  neck  and  tinkers,  ail  which  tumbles  are  still 
in    my  possession,  in   my    own   room.       The 
phyakian   arrived ;  and   in  a    few    hours  you, 
LOWHO,  were  born.     But  your  entrance  into  the* 
world  was  the  signal   for  your  mother's  d^-par-* 
tnre  fr.wn  it ;  aud  she  expired,  without  h/vin£ 
even  experienced  the  sweets  of  maternity  for  one., 
short 'hour,  and  without  having  uttered  a  word, 
to  say  who  she  was,  or  whence  she  came." 

Captain  Dorvaliiers  paused  for  a  moment,  for 
the  tears  riowed  profi^ely  from  the  eyes  of  her 
who  was  so  deeply  iiUeivsleu  ia  this  narrative, 
Fbe  poor  girl  wept  as  she  thought  ot  the 
sufferings  of  her  muthisr ;  aud,  although  she 
had  never  known  that  u>otber's  care,  she  leu  that 
she  could  ii.i\  e  loved  in  r  v>  i::i  enthusiasm  aud 
alt  the  piety  of  tihal  demotion.  Victor  did  n>>t  at- 
:  erupt  to  cons, >.c  his  .1;'  .am1  •«•  bride  :  grief  like 
l»ers  wjs  too  sacred  to  bo  n.v  ir.ipu.i,  even 
by  the  words  oi  sympathy  ;  and  he  remained  a 
mute,  though  !.<;•  ir.uM  disinterested,  spectator 
•».'  the  scene. 

"  For  some  time  1  was  uncertain  how  to  act,'' 
,. ultima. i  Captain  Dorvaliiers,  after  a  long 
.  jtaiise*  "so singular  appeared  the  circumstances 
uiMier  which  my  house  had  become  the  scene 
of  a  decease  and  a  birth  at  the  same  moment. 
The  physiciau  advised  me  to  communicate  the 
particulars  ol"  this  extraordinary  aJtenture  to 
the  uearest  Commissary  of  Police,  ia  order  that 
measures  might  be  adopted  to  ascertain  to 
whom  th*  lady  belonged,  aud  what  was  to  be 
done  with  her  child.  1  iir.mediateiy  loiiowevi 
this  advice,  aud  infi  r.ued  :lu>  magistral,  that  a 
lady,  who  had  laboured  tunkr  too  sever*  an 
of  iiMUsiHisKinu  to  articiil..te  *n  iutfi.i- 
syliabie  uurute;  her  residence  in  my 
house,  had  just  died  liiere,  and  irit  an  .M.I..: 
Itehind  her.  The  Coittwidsary  forthwith  VT.I.I 
report  of  my  liistory  to  the  1";  elect  lire  ot  i  'o.  icx- 
in  Paris,  aud  advised  n.e  in  await  for  a  few 
days  the  result  of  this  n»  :»*urr.  ere  I  caused 
•the  hody  of  the  deceased  to  he  interred.  Hut 
my  paUcnce  was  not  put  to  so  Ions  a  t«st  : 
for,  in  th*  course 'ot'  .»  lew  hours,  alter  the 
Commissary's,  repot  t  lv»U  been  sent  to  Paris, 
an  individual  of  noble  manners,  and  who  re- 
fused to  give  me  bis  name  or  address,  called 
and  reque&ud  t>  be  permitted  to  \iew  tho 
corpse.  He  was  immediately  conducted  iuto 
the  room  where  the  deceased  lay.  and  appeared 
satisfied  that  the  remains  were  those  ot  her 
concerning  whom  he  was  interested.  But  he 
was  evidently  in  r.o  way  related  to  the  de- 
ceased ;  for  ho  demonstrated  no  signs  of  trie;'. 
and  treated  the  whole  matter,  so  t'ar  as  he 
himself  was  concerned,  with  the  irniirierence  of 
a  man  who  is  only  acting  on  the  behalf  ol 
others. — '  This  lady,'  said  he,  •  tins  been  the 
victim  of  an  attachment  which  separated  her 
from  her  family ;  and  that  family  must  never 
be  permitted  to  know  the  thsj-race  that  has 
fallen  upon  one  of  its  members.  The  child. 
which  the  lady  has  left  behind  her,  has  no 
friend  nor  relative  to  whose  care  it  can  be  con- 
fided ;  will  you  undertake  to  re.1t  it — to  adopt 
it ; — and  a  handsome  stipend  shall  be  allowed 
for  the  trouble  and  expense  thereby  entailed 
upon  you  ?  A  handsome  rlower  shall  aico  be 
provided  and  ensured  to  her,  when  sh*  Drives 
at  the  age  of  maturity.' — I  did  not  rauiMllaftg 
to  reflect  upon  this  proposition,  although:  it 
were  ao  abruptly  made.  I  felt  convinced 
I  should  not  myself  be  blessed  with 
spdag.  a*  my  wife  was  nearly  ay  own  age ; 
and  I  knew  that  she  was  already  attached  to 
the  xafeftt  Urns  Utfown  upon  our  hands.  I  ac- 


cordingly acceded  te.  the  proposal,  observing 
at  the  same  time  that  T  should  be  content  with 
a  very  small  sum  until  the  espouses  of  educa- 
tion should  accumulate  with  the  growth  of 
yeais.  The  stranger  placed  four  thousand 
francs  in  my  hand,  declared  that  a  simitar 
sum  would  lie  paid  amiu.illy  uni^l  the  chilli 
should  be  old  enough  to  be  sent  to  school  or 
provided  with  governesses,  when  the  allowance 
would  be  doubled, — and  then  took  his  leave." 

"  And  was  it  thus  that  I  was  thrown  upon 
your  kindness, — with  no  .other  tie  to  bind  me 
to  you,  than  that  of  your  own  generous  sym- 
pathies ?"  ejaculated  Lowiae,  rising  from  her 
seat,  and  throwing  herself  into  the  arms  of  the 
old  soldier,  who  embraced  her  fervently : 
"  Oh.  my  more  than  father,  how  can  I  ever 
repay  so  deep  a  debt  of  gratitude  '" 

"  You  have  repaid  it,  dearest  child,"  an- 
swvred  IXirvalliers  :  "  your  attention  to  the 
old  man's  comforts. — your  affectionate  disposi- 
tion, yor.r  amiability,  your  goodness,  have 
more  than  repaid  me  for  any  kindness  I  may 
have  had  it  in  my  power  to  show  you.  Hut 
let  me  make  an  end  of  a  sorrowful  tale,  the 
rnost  afflicting  portion  of  which  is  yet  to 
come." 

Louise  returned  to  her  seat,  and  Captain 
Dor  valuers  took  a  portefe»Hlc  from  his  pocket, 
and  tltrncc  extracted  a  letter  which,  he  laid 
upon  the  tab'.e.  Victor  and  Louise  watched 
him  with  the  utmost  anxiety :  and.  alter  a 
few  moments'  consideration,  t'»e  old  soldier 
thus  concluded  his  narrative  :— 

"  Seven  years  passed  away.  a;u'.  Louise 
sprung  up  beneath  the  fostering  care  of  the 
excelieut  Mj*!e!eiac,  who  supplied  the  place 
of  the  c-.oiher  whom  sJie  had  lost.  During 
this  pe:uxl,  the  animal  allowance  of  four 
thousand  francs  was  regularly  paid  by  the 
same  stringer  who  had  tirst  proposed  to  me  to 
adopt  the  child  :  and  iu>  inquiries  concerning 
ihe  little  gin  were  ever  m;»de  by  aay  one  but 
him.  Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo, — 
that  right  which  decided  the  fate  of  Kuropo. 
and  overshadowed  the  glorious  star  of  tie 
uTealost  man  that  the  world  ever  produced, — 
I  received  a  letter,  through  the  post,  upon  the 
very  day  on  which  the  seventh  annual  payment 
should  have  been  made.  This  i's  the  letter," 
continued  Captain  Dorvaliiers,  holding  up  the 
one  he  had  extracted  from  his  pocket-book, 
"and  tluse  are  its  contents — 'A  thousand 
thanks,  generous  man,  for  the  kindness  which 
you  have  manifested  towards  an  unprotected 
child.  Continue  to  act  the  father's  part  to- 
wards Louise,  kfor  such,  it  is  understood,  is 
ihe  n.im<!  you  have  given  to  her,)  and  heaven 
will  reward  you  far  more  than  man  can  do. 
On  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  proceed  to 
the  office  of  M.  Mezeray.  a  noun,  who 
resiues  ia  the  Hue  Saint  Honorv,  and  he  will 
entrust  you  with  the  secret  of  the  b;rth  and 
parentage  of  Louise.  He  will  moreover  trans- 
fer to  you  the  sum  of  five  hiuulreii  thousand 
francs,*  now  lying  in  the  Bank  of  France,  and 
destined  tor  the  us-e  of  Louise,  under  yo 
guardianship.  When  Louise  shall  hav 
tained  her  eighteenth  year,  you  may  raak 
acquainted  with  that  secret  which  M.  M 
will  coutide  to  yon  :  and  at  that  age.  it  would 
be  advisable  that  she  should  be  comfortably 
settled  in  life  by  some  eligible  marriage,  to 
which  her  property  may  enable  her  to  aspire.' 
—Such,  Louise  ;"  such,  Victor,  was  the  letter 
which  was  conveyed  to  me  on  the  thirtieth 
of  September,  1815.  I  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  the  house  of  M-  Meremy,  burning 
to  unravel  that  deep  mystery  which  seemed  to 
hatg around  the  nativity  of  my  beloved  pr»- 
tcge*.'  But,  O  Ci  xl  !  how  have  I  survived 
!  the  wretch,  the  villain,  who 
orphan's  gold,  had  he- 
fted with  the  wealth 
y  his  clients — and  had  left 
thousand  povads. 
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was  entr 
trayed  his 
confided  to 


hundreds  of  ruined  inea  and  women  to  cone 
his  name!" 

"  And  Ibua  the  secret  was  never  fnlly  re- 
vealed to  yirti  ("  ejaculated  Victor,  hi  breath- 
less suspense. 

"  Never !"  answ-ered  the  old  soldier],  rising 
and  pacing  die  room  with/uneven  atepe.l  "  All 
that  1  know  relative  W  the  nativity  of  your 
intended  wile.  Victor.  1  have  now  told  you ; 
and  1  have  thus  far  tulr.lit  u  ibe  intentions  of 
the  writer  of  that  letter,  by  revealing  to  her  on 
this  day  some  of  the  particulars  of  her  birth. 
God  only  knows,  whether  the  remainder  of 
this  deep,  deep  mystery  will  be  ever  cleared 
up!" 

"  Ah  !  my  dear  friend,"  ejaculated  Louise, 
hastening  to  ern%nee  her  venerable  guardian, 
*'  you  need  not  have  dreaded  this  day,  btcausrf 
you  have  done  nothing  for  which  you  can  r»- 
prtwch  yourself.  The  villany  of  an  unprin- 
cipled man  has  deprived  uie  of  nsy  fortune ; 
but  it  did  uot  alienate  your  allectum  !'' 

And  the  bcautitnl  girl  used  all  her  most  en- 
dearing wiles  and  ways  to  soothe  the  old 
man's  pain. 

It  is  not,  however,  our  object  to  extend  tliu 
portion  of  our  narrative.  \Ve  shall  therefore 
content  ourselves  with  observing  that  the 
evening  passed  rapidly  away — tar  too  rapidly 
for  the  young  lovers;  and  to.it  the  moment  ot 
separation  at  length  arrived.  The  ohl  Captain 
had  delicately  inquired  into  the  state  of  Vic- 
tor's pecuniary  resources,  during  a  taonvuUry 
absence  of  Louise  from  tli>-  room,  aud 
bad  endeavoured  to  force  a  suui  upon  the 
young  luan.  But  nothing  could  incuce  oar 
hero  to  admit  theextrernelv  :m;v>veri>hed  con- 
dition bf  his  purse,  or  to  accept  the  proflereil 
assistance  :  and  the  old  officer  was  at  length 
satisfied  in  his  own  mind  that  Melville  did  not 
require  any  immediate  aid  of  that  Kind. 

The  lovers  parted,  with  te;urs,  sighs,  vow*, 
and  whisperings  of  fond  hopes  :  they  promised 
to  correspond  freqnenUy,  and  renewed  their 
'Kirroer  pledges  of  unchanging  aftectior..  Still, 
all  these  devic-es.  suggested  by  a  vain  hope  of 
cheating  adversity  of  a  portion  of  her  savage 
delight  at  human  misery,  could  noi  divest  the 
hour  of  separation  of  many  bitter — bitter 

.  pangs  :  and  for  some  time  they  cowM  not  tear 

'  themselves  away  from  each  other's  arms. 

"God    bless   you.    my  boy!"  cried  the  old 

1  officer :    "  and    may    every    prosperity  attend 
you !" 

"  Farewell,  dearest  Victor."  murmured 
Louise,  adown  whose  pale  checks  poured 

1  floods  <>:'  tears. 

"  Farewell. — farewell,  my  ever  dear,  deal 
girl!"  said  Victor:  and.  wringing  the  hand  of 
her  guardian,  the  youth  tore  himself  away 
from  the  spot  which  contained  all  that  b*  held 
dear  in  life. 

T  >  V  oo, ,;..;ueJ  in  our  n?xl.k 

THE    LONDON"    I MTED   TF.MPERANCK 
,  ASSOCIATION. 

BY    ).    n.    PONALPSON.    HOS.    KEC .   &v. 

It  beinc  a  matter  of  the  utmost  imp»rUnce  that 
the  public  should  know  our  tr.ie  position  in  t:  , 
'temperance  Cause,  we  beg  to  oScr  a  Tew  reiuarks 
,pon  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Lontiun  United 
'emperaiice  Association  ;  and  in  so  d.-ing  it  will  ho 
necessarj'  to  take  acnrsory  view  oftlip  Temperanct- 
Reformation  from  the  c*nnnu'TKmief>t. 

It  will  be  teen,  by  a  perusal  of  tfcs  fw*}  Tempe- 
rance Publication,  diat  the  ^ood  work  oommencfxi 
in  AiiHrica.  in  the  year  1826,  beneath  U»«  fosterinj: 
care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Beecher  of  Boston.  Its  object 
w.is  the  prevention  and  cure  of  Intemperance  b\ 
entire  abstinence  from  ardent  spirit*  except  for 
medical  pur|>oses.  The  following  is  tlie  '.liirri  Articlr 
of  the  American  Temperance  Society: — "  Any  ptr- 
son  who  sluill  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Society  ovo 
dollars  aunually .  or  who  has  paid  or  shall  pay  thirty 
dollars  at  one  time,  shall  be  a  member  ot*  the  Soci- 
ety ;  provided  the  donor  shall  subscribe  to  the  follow- 
ing conditions; — I  pledge  mystjf  lo  a*  rntirt  abtti- 
*rnrt  from  tke  me  of  mrHfnt  tpirits.  envpt  trltea 
4  fy  A  t r*tprrott /'Ajwtoaw,  M  nut  of  rid- 


* 


Thfa  Society  spread  with  great  rapidity ;  and  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Eur6pe similar  Institutions  were  speed- 
ily formed,  their  view*  tending  to  the  same  object. 
In  Itai,  UM>  irrt  London  Temperance  Society  w«s 
:ormed.  Duriae  the  tint  year.  It  numbered  among** 
its  members  some  of  the  lint  .Noblemen  iu  our  land, 
the  Right  Hun  and  Kev.  Lord  Bishop  uf  London 
becoming  it*  Patron.  For  some  few  years  the  work 
appeared  to  gti  on  well,  until  it  wn*  discovered  both 
in  England  and  America,  tltnt  to  accomplish  the 
object  of  the  Society,  it  would  be  t]itite  necessary-  to 
advance  a  step  farther,  and  give  up  the  use  ol  jill 
intoxicating  drinks.  The  seeds  of  intemperance,  it 
WH*  found,  were  alike  in  fermented  as  iu  spirituous 
liquors. 

Mr.  Livetey,  of  Preston  in  Lancashire,  was  among 
the  tint  to  introduce  the  total  abstinence  pledge ; 
and  his  visit  to  London  in  1835.  led  to  the  formation 
of  the  tint  Total  Abstinence  Society  in  the  .Metro- 
polis. 

Tlie  committee  consisted  of  working  men ;  and, 
after  much  deliberation,  its  members  ntuiuxl  the  new 
Society. — -'The  British  Teetotal  Society."  They 
then  adopted  the  following  pledtre  : — ••  I  do  volun- 
tarily promlsv  that  I  will  abstain  from  ale,  porter, 
wine,  ardent  spirits,  and  all  rntoxieitthii;  liquor?, 
and  will  BOI  give  or  offer  them  to  other?,  except 
under  medico)  prescriptions,  or  in  a  religious  ordi- 
nance." 

In  1S3G.  the  Society  was  re-organised  mider  the 
sttp»>ri»tetuUnce  of  Mr.  Jnn>on,  aiul  the  name 
altered  for  the  purpose  of  lupplautinelhe  "British 
And  Foreign  Temperance  Society."  It  \va»  named 
by  Mr.  Livesey,  "  The  New  British  aiul  Forvisni 
Society  rbr  the  Suppression  of  Intemperance  ;"  nud 
another  pledge  was  udded;viz,  "I  do  \nluntarilv 
promise  that  I  will  nbstnin  from  ale,  pvrter,  wine, 
.•jrdetit  spirits,  nml  all  intoxicating  dnnks.  except 
for  medical  pwrrw»es  or  in  ,\  religious  ordinance." 
The  two  pledges  were  commonly  known  Viv  the  terms 
••  The  loiiir  pledge,  and  "  The  short  pledgv." 

A  rx»u  tUia  UIIK'  some  interested  perxms  joined  the 
Society,  and  very  soou  raised  theiu*elve*  into  office, 
where  they  bewail  to  cause  a  dispute  in  the  Commit- 
tee upon  the  subject  of  the  pledges,  .t  circumstance 
which  eventually  led  to  a  separation  ot  the  two 
parties  :»t  the  nnnn.il  meeting  in  1S3;~>.  The  one 
party  claiming  a  right  to  ;uh>pt  the  American  I'liion 
pledge  us  its  standard,  and  the  other  retained  the 
short  and  long  pledge  as  formerly.  From  that  time, 
until  the  formation  of  the  "  London  United  Tem- 
perance Association,  the  societies  in  I<oiulou 
greatly  languished,  and  in  some  piacis  beeaine 
almost  rxtiuct,  «xi>ting  only  in  naii.e  ;  \.hiie  mum 
v>cieti<fs  in  tl»e  country  were  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion, emulating  each  ocher  in  the  good  work,  and 
bringing  iort*  aa  al>un<i.toicc  of  trait. 

It  i»  with  the  hope  of  a^oin  uniting  in  otic  bond 
.*'  hrotherhoixl,  the  two  adverse  parties  in  the  Tem- 
perance Hefftnnntion.  th.it  the  ••  London  United 
Temperance  Association  "  has  been  formed;  aiid 
during  the  past  six  months  its  numbers  have  accumu- 
lated in  such  a  ratio  as  plainly  to  prove,  beycuui  all 
contradiction,  that  there  is  among  the  members,  at 
least,  a  strong  desire  for  nnion. 

Members  !  will  you  assist  iu  the  £ood  work  .'  Or 
~\\n\l  we  go  on  as  we  iww  are  .'If  yon  be  in  favour  ot" 
union,  show  your  desire  by  your  adhesion  to  the 
I' ni'.ed  Society,  and  use  your  even-  effort  to  destroy 
the  obstacle*  th«t  now  stand  in  onr  way.  (iivr  the 
frietids  of  true  Temperance  to  know  by  vow  exam- 
ple, that  you  really  are  sincere. 

WATER. 

BV    W.    T.    MONCRltrr. 
A\:t>.Tof  "Don  Giovanni  in  London."  i,-. 
Givi:  me  the  stream — the  clear — the  bright  — 
T'.ie  cool— the  chaste — the  pure — the  free  , 
Tlie  sireaiu  that  seeks  and  loics  the  li^ht, 
And  with  the  earth  shares  sorerci^ty. 
(iire  me  the  drink  that  beauty  takes, 

Th.>;  seeks  the  sands  to  cheer  the  faint. 
With  which  its  thirac  Devotion  sJakes, 

And  that  spring*  from  rocks  to  bless  the  <»i'.t  ? 

Water,  water  give  fr>  me  ; — 
•     TiV  «ter  shall  my  nectar  be  ! 

O«!  if  I'd  a  divining  rod. 

To  know  wherv  the  stream  runs  hid  below, 
I'd  rival  Bacchus — the  jolly  God— 

And  a  banquet  make  that  should  ever  do* . 
"Gire  nie  the  dnnk  that  comes  from  the  sky. 

That  takes  half  the  earth  to  form  iu  cup. 
The  drink  which  heaven  exiles  ou  high. 

The  stream  which  the  glorious  Sun  dr.;ik>  up. 
Wa^ar,  waut  still  giro  me  ;  — 
Water  shall  niv  nectar  be ' 


Water  frail  coldness  Ityly  shrinks. 

And  hardens  itsctf  against  winters'  s  rage  ;— 
The  grape  tot  maddens  the  feol  that  drinks 

And  gives  the  thirst  it  should  assuage. 
Water  will  bear  us  oa  its  hrtast. 

It  yields  the  diamond  its  radiance  bright ; 
Its  murmurs  lull  us  into  rest, — 
It  is  a  fountain  of  delight ! 

Water,  water,  then,  give  me  ;— 
Water  shall  my  nectar  be. 


coffee  i 

a  complete  wn*owtion  in  consequence  of  1 
i  tions ;  and  each  iris  equally  noxious  in  ft*  way. 

niferao*  properties  ;  and  the  juice  «f  ft*  tohaec**  tut  a 
far  m«re  dangerous  parson  than  alcohol.  He  (Mr.  Rev- 
n«Ms)  had  resided  upward*  of  eight  yean  ia  Frmaee, 
and  had  travelled  all  aver  that  eatratry  t  he  had  at- 
served,  during  his  sojourn  and  trs-vel  there,  that  fh* 
French  were  the  people  who  possessed  the  moat  seJlott 
complexions  of  »ii  !he>  nations  in  Harope;  and  h* 
began  to  consider  the  cause.  He  came  lo  the  conflation, 
lh»t  this  result  was  produced  by  the  immoderate  MM  «f 
cuffee,  in  which  they  indatgrd  ;  and  he  then  found,  apon 
!  •rtheskjnrestigation  of  tlie  snbjert,  (hat  the  lift  of  a 
Frencfiuan  was  not,  npon  an  avenge,  to  long  M  either 
that  of  a  Prussian,  au  Englishman,  a  Dutchman,  a  Bel- 
or  an  Italian.  No  nation  in  Kurope.  (unless  it  he 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  DISCUSSION 

EX  J.   H.   DONALDSON,    AND    GEORGE  XV.  M. 
REYNOLDS. 

Ox   "Wednesday   evening,  the   13th  of  May    laat,   Mr. 

ReyuoUis   chanced  to  enter  the  chapel  in  Aldersgatt 

Street,    during   the   period     of    the     weekly    meeting.  Jhe  Germans \  makes  jo  great  an  nse  of  tobacco  as  the 

He  had  been  iuducad  by  witnessing  the  crowd  of  indi-  Krench;  and  this  habit,  together  With  that  of  coJfee- 

vidnals  who  were  entering  at  the  time,  to' gratify  hi*  drinking,  were  in  bis  (Mr.  Reynolds'*)  opinion,  the  canses 

curiosity  and  ascertain  what  really  were  the  principles  **   this   'hortness  of   life.      And    yet   the  Teetotaler* 

„/•,),  T  .  M  TV  ,,  i  allowed  both  corTee-drinkine  and  »niokfnir  *  If  thev 

of  the  teetotalers.  Mr.  Donaldson  was  lecturing  at  th* 

prewchetl  ngau.st  the  t»se  of  one  thing  which  possvstrd 
period,  ,uid  Mr.  Reynolds  tor  some  time  listened  to  him  ! 

intoxicating  properties,  why  did  they  not  preach  again?! 
Mth  the  grcaim  attention.  At  length  Mr.  Keynokb,  ,„„,„„  ,  Again  if  |h(,  ^  ^'^  ^^  f|)(f  ^^^ 

vwho  wa>  hin-.seif  fortitied  at  the  moment  by  the  bastard    tuons  lujnors  were  aboHslier).  what  would  replace  tba: 

conviviality  in  society  which  was  enemrrafed  and  sn«- 
tamed  by  them  .'  Take  aw*y  (said  Mr.  Reynold*)  fhr 
flass  of  wine,  aud  you  rob  society  »f  rfs  charms!  Ton 
mtrodnce  another  system,  which  »  eoW  and  eheerltto  ; 
and  yoa  take  away  that  one  which  is  jovial,  g«y.  aad  n  - 
hilirating.  On  a  winter's  evening,  what  would  he  iV 


kind  of  courage  engendered  by  wine,  although  lie  had 

not   dr..nk    to  any  excess,  but  had  merely  imbibed  a 

sufficiency,  with  the  friends   with  whom  he  had   been 

dining  a:  au  hotel  iu  Aldersgate  Street,  to   render  him 

venturous.)  <!<.lermiuc«i  upou  challenging  Mr.  Donaldcon 

to  a  public  di»cusaMn  of  tk«  priuclpn-s  of  Teetotalism.    flre-Mde,  nnress  lh*  heart  wen-  made  glad  with  igeMMvs 

The  challL'ngv  w»s  immediately  accepted  by  that  geu-    glass  !     And  on  Chriatmas  Day,  when  the  poor  matt  as 

tktuan  ;  and  on  the  ensuing  Saturday  the  first  struggle  w'"  **  !^e  P**'1  '*  sorrounded  by  his  family — kis  »»fr. 

his  children,  and  his  friends, — when  the  cares  of  ent- 
year  are  nearly  oi-er,  and  he  fondly  anticipates  that  the 
nest  will  dawn  with  joy  and  good  fortnne  for  him, — b««, 
clteerlcsi  would  >«e  his  board,  were  not  the  bowl  or  the 


took  place. 

It  was  therefore  OB  the  16th  of  May  that  the  discus- 
sion commenced. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  began  by  statins;  that  he  came  before 


th 


under  many  and  signal 


audience,  labouring 

He  bad  given  a  challenge  which  he  was 
induced  to  consider  rssh.  because  he  was  altogether  un- 
acquainted with  the  principles  of  the  Teetotalers — the 


bottle  upon  it '  He  (Mr.  Rcyn0Us>  did  not  argue  iu 
favour  pi  tbv  arnise  of  drinks;  all  he  said  was  to  BMUQ- 
t.iin  the  neee»»Ky  of  their  nse. 

Mu.  DON»LI>SO.N  rose  to  reply.     He  saH  he  shauki 
answer  the  arguments  of  hi«  opponent  M  a  eaUj$*?ic4l 


arguments  they  made  use  of  in  support  of  those  prin-     manner,  and  he  did  not  dread  tha  results  oftliat  iaqarrx. 


e-.ples — and  the  basis  on  which  the  fabric  of  their  Asso- 
ciation was  raiser!  He  ha.!  never  rvari  a  sing'e  work, 
either  periodical  or  complete,  upon  the  subject:  h:' stood 
before  them  without  knowing  wlvit  he  was  about  to  s.v,  ; 
and  he  should  merely  open  the  di«c«ssio:i  nitha  few 
sentiment*  upon  the  subject, —  of  these  sentiments 
which  ns: orally  snggeste\l  themselves  to  him  a:  tht 
moment.  He  should  commence  by  observing,  that  the 
Teetotalers  preached,  not  against  the  a*>»st  of  intoxi- 
cating drink  oiily,  bu't  also  against  the  »st.  Tluv 
preached  unexceptionable  abstinence  from  all  win?s, 
spirits,  malt  h'quors,  *c. — a  doctrine  which  ar;.»ckeu 
:he  most  moderate  use  of  those  articles  which  he  Mr. 
Remolds)  considered  to  have  become  more  >r  itss  ne- 
cesaary,  through  habit  and  hervditary  custom,  to  the 
people  of  this  country.  If  the  Teetotalers  would  con- 
fine their  crusade  to  a  war  .-.gainst  t':>e  atusf  of  strong 
drinks,  no  one  would  be  more  willing  to  join  the  A*so- 
cLation  than  himself:  but  he  would  not  cor.jcn:  to 
deprive  men  on  a  sudden  of  those  accessaries  to  e,>mfor. 
and  pood  fellowship,  which  long  use  had  rnidcre;!  a 
necessity.  There  are  many  esses  (argued  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds^ in  which  a  moderate  r.*c  of  «trong  drink  is 
absolutely  indispensable :  after  rowing  from  London 
'  Bridge  to  Richmond,  the  man  who  shor.M  drink  a  glass 
of  pure  wafer,  would  star.d  a  chance  of  $u«ttsii:in<;  some 
iicn'ec?5ste  KTH;  dangerous  malady,  or  eren  ot  becoming  ' 
the  victim  of  3  sudden  death  :  whereas,  were  he  to  use 


He  knew  that  TeefMrifett  couM  graixl  The  tew  of  nil 

i)ivestKr»<k>«  :  and  he  w*s  delighted  at  that  «pporriniir\ 
of  areuinff  t!ie  point  with  one  who  had  come  ttrt\*u>'., 
at  much  in  the  capacity  of  a  seeker  atltr  rnlbnMftaft, 
as  ia  that  of  an  opponent.  Mr.  Reynolds  had  xu4  rk*' 
the  Teetotalers  attacked  the  ase,  as  well  aa  the  abate,  «t 
artienr  s««rits,  wines.  &c.  They  did  so:  aad  he  weaJii 
tell  Mr.  Reynolds  wherefore.  Temperance  Soeatfies 
had  Weu  lir^t  established,  and  they  permitted  the  wry 
inodtr.itc  use  of  intoiicatiry  drink.  The  tut,  however. 
svon  returned  to  the  aktnr,  and  experience  ia  a  ICT\ 
short  time  convinced  those  philanthropist*,  who  harfer- 
tered  i:;-,. n  the  task  of  reeUimi.tg  dnmkarfc,  tjh«; 
nothing  b'.it  a  total  abstinence  would  ensure  Ac  regener- 
ation of  tfcat  fallen  poruon  of  society.  Man  is  weah— 
temptation  is  strong — and  he  who  is  allowed  to  ttsle 
oae  gl.tss.  conld!  be  readily  rx.-rsna<}ed  to  taste  m  teeeoc. 
This  would  lead  to  a  third,  and  the  teeiyeranee-icim 
*  ocM  relapse  into  the  dnnkarii.  Teerotalirra  rtroeiod 
:!ie  temptj'.MMi.  and  exptricnc?  had  justified  the  thcarv. 
At  for  Mr.  Kt-vnoids'  argument,  that  drink  brcane 
more  or  less  necessary  to  people,  he  had  never  heard 
anythiag  more  at  variance  with  feet ;  there  being  .~t  thai 
time  upwards  of  eight  hundred  people  present,  who  bad 
suddenly  dunged  their  habits — had  signed  tlie  pledgv- 
book  on  a  sudden — had  relinquished  their  eastom  KT 
drinking  on  a  sudden,  and  none  of  them  had  snftrml  hy 
their  abstinence.  The  reaction  had  killed  none.-  oa  fhe 


a  little  spirit  in  the  water,  or  to  rarrake  of  a  glass  of  eantiary,  they  »  ere  all  ready  to  declare  thet  their  heatt, 
strong  beer,  those  fears  would  be  entirely  superseded,  t  their  spirits,  and  the  general  tejjfcofthei*  eonstifimoa*-, 
The  man  »i  the  plough  could  tell  a  talc  which  would  ,  seemed  to  have  experirr.ced  *-i^4- tiangc  for  Ifce 
readily  refute  the  Total-Abstinence  principle  of  the  better.  Mr.  Reynolds  h«!  tbeaAfttal  t 
Association,  and  would  prove  that  a  moderate  qu.inrity  ,  orinaJt  Kquor,  were  necessary  If;  **e  »ho  had  jast 
of  malt  liquor  is  both  advisable  and  necessary  for  thosa  accomplished  any  violent  evere*.  and  ftr  the  labawttr 
engaged  in  the  laborious  toils  of  the  field.  Had  not  ,  :n  the  field.  This  was  incorrect.  In  any  case,  a  maa 
English  sailors  (said  Mr.  Reynolds)  been  allowed  a  ;  who  rt  perspiring  with  the  effect  of  toil,  should  rest  tar 
,  drop  of  exhilirating  spirit  previous  to  an  engagement  I  a  frw  m'moUs  before  lie  drinks ;  and  then  water,  teaj  «r 
with  the  enemy,  many  of  the  most  splendid  victories  !  con%e— ginger-beer,  or  h?mona*e,  will  quench  the  thirjt 

•  .     .         .       *; '    •     »         *.   i_   .  _._!__     '       '  * 


far  better  than  intoxicating  drink.  It  is  a  mistake,  (• 
Mr.  Donaldson^  to  suppose  that  strong  drint  is 
sary,  either  on  occasions  of  eicetsive  beat  or  cold; 


which    England   boasted   of,   would   never  have    been 

gained.     Mr.  Reynolds  then  proceeded  to  ohserle,  that 

the   Teetotalers  forbade  the    use   of   all  intoxicating 

drinks,  and  yet  they  allowed  smoking,  and  drank  coflee.  |  the  former  circnmstance,  it  increases  the  heat 

Were  they  aware  of  the  extraordinary  moral  and  social  j  which  an  indieWoal  may  he  labouring:  rn  tin  OtBe*  i» 

results   produced  ia   Europe,  by  the  introduction    of    produces  only  aa  < 


• 


TEETOTALER. 


'X 


•  • -**~^  T!»^** 

cf  the  little  sinuosities  of        MR. REYNOLDS   was  about  to  reply  to   U»i»  f 
restricted,  vi.siuu  can  coin-  :  when  the  lateness  c,f  die  hour  compelled  trie  meeting  to 


the  antagonist  (Mr.  Reynold,)  then  present;   because  i  mand.     But  as  0*  apV«  rf  that  vision  becomes  en-  j  4?»J»*M-ft  *fj^  ?_  ^_^>; 


a  m%n  aevere  chill  shortly  afterwards.  He  (SfalBonald-  |  for  the  course  itselfc  i 

I  va»rrrv  glad  that  it  had  fallen  to  his  lot  to   meet  ;  the  littld  actions  wui<4  I 

list  (Mr.  Reynolds)  then  present;   because  ,  .  _    _ 

ds  had  argued  against  smoking,  and  1*  (Mr-  !  \*g*.  (continued  Mr.  Re>*lds)  and  as  the  chart-  of    w>U|  .»   moapabU  of  atteudmg,  ,.  consequence  of 
was  vehemently  opposed  to  the  same  habit,    knowledge  embraces  an  atnpter  space,  we  shall  often    having  been  compelled  ,o  proceed  to  the  Comment  on 
id  not  see  the  necessity  of  smoking,  and  certainly.    «•«•  «  the  ignorance  which  kept  us  timid  and  distrust-  ;  the  previous  1  hursday  :  b«t  on  Saturday,  the  13th  of 
"  uM  not  understand  the  delight  of  it;  but,  at  the  same    ful  on   the  bank,  of  some  forbidden  stream,  on  whose    June,  he  once  more  appeared  on  the  platform  of  the 
he  must  defend  the  use  of  coffee,  which  po.aessed    waters  we  shall  then  be  floating  with  .ecurity  and  joy,    Aldersgate-street  Chapel.     On  this  occasion  he  spoke 


tlUIC     ntr  liiufci.  ucnrtiu  *i"i   «**«•  «•  f  II 

none  of  those  qualities  that  were  ruinous  to  the  stomach    confident  of  being  wafted  through  some  unknown  out-    a*  » 

»  _  i*    » »i,  ...i.!nl>  **  I    n A Vi» 


anddestructive  to  the  intellect.  Those  properties  were 
alone  possessed  by  the  alcohol  which  existed  in  all  wines, 
»pirituou§  and  malt  liquors  ;  but  neither  coffee  nor 
smoking  could  produce  the  same  pernicious  results.  As 
to  the  change,  which  a  total  abstinence  from  intpxica- 
ling  drinks  would  introduce  into  society,  he  (Mr.  Do- 


let,    into    the  great  ocean  of  truth — an   ocean   which 
stretches  fiom  earth  to  heaven! 

MR.  DONALDSON  rose  to  reply.  II;  said  that  in  any 
way,  either  in  its  abstract  sense,  or  on  general  principles, 
he  was  ready  to  defend  the  doctrines  of  Teetotalism. 
He  had  seen  so  many  beneficial  effects,  resulting  from 


naldson)  for  one  declared  that  that  change  would  be  all    tlie  "Plication  of  those  doctrines  to  society,  that     he 


Mr  the  better.     Domestic  comfort  did.  not  exist  in  the 

,'vhilgences  of  the  glass,  but  in  the  love  and  tenderness    premature  in  that  application. 

nf  our  wives  and  children  ,  and  that  home  was  the  hap- 

;>>«.t  where  the  drunkard  was   not.     The  wife,   whose 

luishand  came  regularly  home  to  his  family,  after  the 

cares  and  toils  of  the  day,  received  him  with  smiles ;  ,ind 

ihat  conduct  was  far  preferable  to  the  excitement  of  the 

glass.     Far  more  joyous  also  was  it,  on  the  Christmas 


could  not  for  one  moment  allow  them   to  be    deemed 

Society,  like  an  in- 
dividual, could  not  leUinii  its  sbiucs  too  suddenly  ; 
ami  if  Mr.  Reynolds  advocated  such  gradient  mea- 
sures of  reform  as  wefe  practised  in  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  they  might  all  just  as  well  have  no  re- 
fonn  »t  all.  ^  here  there  was  any  viciousness  in 
society,  it  was  necessary  to  eradicate  it  at  once,  and  not 


I  have  lately  had  leisure  to  consider  the  subject, 
which  originally  brought  me  hither,  wiih  the  utmost 
attention.  I  have  searched  encyclopaedias,  philoso- 
sophieal  dictionaries,  and  medical  works,  with  a  view  of 
ascertaining  the  effects  of  wine,  spirits,  and  malt  liquors, 
taken  even  very  moilcrately.upon  the  constitution.  I  have 
devoted  to  the  subject  the  serious  attention  which  it 
deserved ;  and  the  result  of  my  investigation  has  co:n- 
1'ellcd  me  to  admit,  that  the  principles  of  Teetotalism 
arc  correct,  and  are  founded  upon  truth.  I  might  pro- 
long this  discussion  for  many  weeks,  by.  adducing  those 
arguments  which  are  supplied  by  the  figures  of  ihc-tonc, 
and  the  ample  funds  of  mystification;  but  I  conceive 
it  to  be  much  more  honourable — more  manly,  and 
straightforward,— much  more  becoming  a  gentleman — a 


conviction.     Even,  if  I   were  not,  I  do  not   see,  upon 


hand  and  a  father;  and  the  presence  of  the  thousands  of    houses,  and  the  hospitals  were  filled 

little  comforts  purchased  by  the  money  of  those  savings,  , '"•»   terrible  vice;  U.e   pawnbrokers   drove   a    thriving 

a  far  mo,e  g.ateful  .and  a  more  pleasurable  pros-  trade;  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  lower  classes  were  ™«»«  cons.der^on,  that  I  have  any  right  to  caul  at 
«rt  than  the  steaming  punch-bowl,  or  the  half-emptied  ,  "teraily  in  rag,.  What  w.»  it  that  spread  such  devasta-  ;  *»  P™«Plcs  "ld  »P'''»>»">f  »  msntution,  winch  ha, 
Lottie.  la  those  cases/man  possessed  a  n.tutal  flow  of  lion  over  a  lovely  land  ?  what  had  stamped  the  mark  of  »  Purely  huma°e  *"d  P«>lan<hroP,c  aim  ,u  view ;  tor. 
good  spirits,  and  requireu  no  artificial  stimulant  Mr.  care  upon  the  check  of  the  tender  wife  ?  and  what  had  (  j*^§  *"  nthTri'.ht  side 
Donaldson  then  took  a  physiological  view  of  the  qucs-  driven  young  men  to  the  criminal  prisons  of  the  coun- 
tign.  and  described  the  effects  produced  upon  the  sto-  tr>'.  »"d  sent  young  women  to  walk  the  streets  f  The 
mseh,  and  upon  the  human  frame  in  general,  by  the  use  use  of  strong  drinks  '.  Could  any  one,  then,  dare  assert 
of  intoxicating  drinks.  He  concluded  by  an  earnest  that  the  mean,  of  suppression  were  premature?  Why, 
hope  that  the  result  of  the  discussion  would  be  beneficial  the  Teetotalers  had  been  for  upwards  of  nine  years  at 


the  Teetotalers  err,  they  a: 
Under  these  circum- 
stances, I  shall  at  once  yield  to  the  force  of  conviction, 
and  admit  that  I  can  no  longer  contest  the  rectitude  ot 
your  principles  in  a  fair,  candid,  aud  impartial  mannu. 
1  sincerely  thank  Mr.  Donaldson  for  the  step  which  lii> 


The  discussion  was  then  postponed  until  the  following 
Saturday,  (May  28rd,1  when  it  was  resumed  at  the 
Aidersgate-street  chapel,  as  before. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  said,  that  during  the  week  which  had 
(lapsed  since  he  had  last  the  honour  of  addressing  the 
audience  from  that  platform,  he  had  considered  the,  sub- 


tociation  .'  " 


THK 


I'nitfd  Tempeianct  At- 


to  Mr  Reynolds  individually,  and  to  the  grand  cause  of    *°rk  ;  and  experience  had  taught  all  who  had  embarked    "gume.us  n»e  ,,,,,uceu  me  to  t^ke,  and  1  at  once  s,g,. 

TecToulism  generally.  '  in  the  cause,   that  nothing  but  Total- Abstinence  could    tllc  P»«»S'-»»<*  o{  ?  >«  ^ 

ensure  a  certain  reformation.  Society  was  slowly  pro- 
gressive in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  in  the  elements  of 
civilization ;  but  society  is  no  more  to  be  tested  by  the 
supposed  plan  of  the  gradiency  of  reform,  in  such  re- 
respects  as  those  of  morality,  thau  is  the  individual, 
man  may  repent  of  his  vice,  and  reform  himself  of  a 


LONDON     l-NITED     TF.MPKRANCK 
PROCESSION. 

As  the  I.nv.don   United  Timiperance  Association  wax 
formed  for  the  express  purpose  of  promoting  the  Uniou 


ieot  of  Teetotalism  with  the  greatest  attention.    He  now    sudden,  and  he  is  esteemed  the  more  for  the  courage  dis-     <>f  all  the  friends  of  true  Temperance,  it  was  highly  gra- 

•'  j    i i_._  i...: _r    .     '      .       tlKlllo-  til     flu1     1'iimmiMf,,  fn    hphnlH     on    \\  hit-\l  ninln  \ 


felt  convinced  that  it  was  not  necessary  t»  attack  the 
doctrines  of  TeetoUlism  in  respect  to  their  abstract 
sense,  but  to  consider  them  wiih  regard  h>  their  applica- 
tion to  the  present  condition  of  society.  Tobacco  and 
cofiee  had  produced  the  greatest  possible  changes  in  the 
social  world,  and  had  exercised  an  equal  influence  on 
the  moral  one.  It  would  therefore  be  necessary  to  con- 
siiier  the  extent  to  which  the  innovations  of  Teetotaler* 


titung  to  the  Committee  to  behold,  on  \\  hit-Monday 
last,  ihc  Grand  United  Procession,  and  in  order  to  la\ 
In  lore  our  readers  a  correct  account  of  that  day's  pro- 
ceedings, we  shall  here  give  an  impartial  statement  of 
the  order  of  the  day.  We  take  our  information  from  the 
published  reports  of  the  two  Societies,  concerning  their 
o«n  poiti'm  of  the  line,  and  giving  our  own  account  ol 
tiie  London  United  Temperance  Association,  present  to 
our  readers  the  only  authentic  record  of  the  (irar.d 
I  luted  Temperance  Procession. 

The  day  was  tine  and  beautiful,  and  at  a  very  e.-.r!y 
hour  the  true  friends  of  Temperance  were  to  be  seen,  in 
all  directions,  preparing  for  the  general  muster.  At 
seven  o'clock  most  of  the  Branches  were  in  a  state  ot 
readiness;  and  by  nine  o'clock  the  larger  divisions  were 
in  marching  order  The  whole'  body,  consisting  of  the 


played  by  his   resolution,  and   the  strength    of  mind 
,  which  is  manifested  by  his  future  forbearance  from  're- 
i  lapse.     So  was  it  with  society;  the  same  rule  applied  to 
the  whole  as  to  the  sectional,  or  fructional  part.     One 
might  as  well  assert  that  a  particular  link  in  a  chain 
would  stand  a  certain  test  :  but  that  all  the  links  taken 
together  in  a  mass  would  not.     Society  was  ever  ready- 
to  reeeive  the  impressions  of  salutary  reform  ;  and  the 

would  reach.  What  amusements  would  they  supply  in  !  most  salutary  of  all  reform  that  could  be  applied  to  it 
a  country  where  the  public  ones  were  so  dear,  as  substi-  (said  Mr.  Donaldson)  is  that  of  abstinence  from  intoxi- 
tutct  for  ifat  places  of  entertainment*  to  which  the  poor  ;  eating  drinks.  As  for  the  assertion,  that  all  truths  con- 
fiockfd'?  •?  b»w  would  they  have  the  rich  pass  their  j  verged  to  the  same  point,  he  (Mr.  Donaldson)  perfectly 
evenings  V'  Society  was  not  prepared  to  receive  such  sud-  |  admitted  the  truth  of  the  sentiment;  but  that  Mr.  Rcy- 

(icn  ciaagHs.     A  particular  system  in  respect  tosociety.  1  nolds's  statement,  that  doubtless  he  and  the  Teetotalers     >jew  J5ri,ls'h  anij  Foreign  Temperance  Society,  and  tht 
.quired  centuries  to  test  its  excellence;  for  fifty  years,  '  entertained  pretty  well  the  same  opinions  upon  the  sub-.    British  a:id  Foreign  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  lu- 
lor  example,  although  a  long  period   in  the  life  of  man,  ;  ject,  only  seen  in  different  shades  of  light  ;  —  that  such  a    temperance,  formed  into  one  line  about  half-past  eleven 
is  nothing  (argued  Mr.  Reynolds)  in  the  existence  of  a     sta-ement  was  the  truth,  he  denied.     From  Mr.  Rev-      ' 
society  or  a  system.     Let  the  Teetotalers  (continued  '  nolds's  simile  might  he  deduced  the  idea,  perhaps,  that 
Mr.  Reynolds)  content  themselves  by  making  converts    he  (Mr.  Reynolds)  would  recommend  the  Teetotalers  to 
to  the  principle  of  Temperance  in  the  use  of  intoxicat-  i  practice  their  barks  upon  the  small  streams,  before  they 
ing  drinks;  and,  in  the  course  of  time,  they  might  ven-  '  launched  forth  into  the  great  ocean  of  truth.     If  such 
;urc   upon    th«   wholesale     doctrine  which   they    now  i  weA    Mr.  Ueynolds's  meaning,   he    (Mr.  Donaldson^ 
prcacheid.     He  (Mr.  Reynolds)  was  not  opposed  to  any  '  would  assure  him  that  those  barks  had  been  practised 
society  of  individuals,  whose  plan  was  the  repression  of  •  first  in  the  small  streams  ;  and  that  the  pilots  of  those 
the-  pernicious  habit  of  drinking,  but  he  could  not  ad-  4  barks  had  now  acquired  sufficient  skill  to  avoid   any 
,  .lit  so  sweeping  a  reform  as  that  advocated  by  the  Tee-  1  quicksand*-,  rocks,  or  shoals,  which  might  menace  them 
toUlers.     Society  was  progressive  only  by  degrees^and  i  in  the  great  ocean,     lie  (Mr.  Donaldson)  was  one  of  the 
all  reforms  ought  to  take  place  in  the  same  gradient  ,  pilots  —  he  had  hoisted  his  Union  Jack  —  he  would  light 
manner.     He  (Mr.  Reynolds)  only  advocated  the  cause 
of  moderate  and  gradient  reform  in  these  respects,  and 

he  believed  that  his  arguments  were  founded  upon  j  from  the  ocean  of  truth,  however  boisterous  might 
truth.  The  Teetotalers,  doubtless,  thought  pretty  well  be  the  billows  thereof;  but  he  would  defend  the  princi- 
as  he  did  ;  only  they  were  more  fanatic  and  enthusiastic  i  pies  of  Teetotalism  to  the  last  gasp.  Mr.  Donaldson 


beneath    it    until    life     should    fail    him — he    would 
never     desert     that  banner. —  he     would     never     fly 


o'clock  iu  Uussell-Square.  The  Society  for  the  Sup- 
pression ol  Intemperance  had  previously  marched  from 
Finsbury  Circus,  through  the  principal  portion  of  the 
City,  including  Finsbury  Square,  Pavement,  Moorfields. 
Princes  street,  Bank,  Mansion  House  street,  Poultry, 
Chcapside,  Newgate  street,  Hulborn.  They  then  pio. 
cieded  through  Museum  tttcet,  Ilart  street,  Uloums 
luiy  sijuare,  Bedford  place,  into  Russtii  square.  Tli.- 
whuie  line  then  proceeded  through  Kepnel  street,  Store 
street,  Alfred  place,  Chcnies  street,  Tottenham  court 
road,  Goodge  street,  Charles  street,  Mortimer  street. 
Portland  stleet,  Devonshire  street,  Portland  place,  Lan- 
ph.un  place,  Regent  street,  Quadrant  Piccadilly,  S: 
James's  street  Pall  Mall,  Charing  Cross,  Whitehall"  Pai  - 
liament  street  Bridge  street,  Westminster  Bridge.  IKi\* 
the  London  United  Temperance  Association  left  the- 
C>e:ieral  Procession,  and  proceeded  according  to  the 
printed  arrangements  along  the  ^  estn.inster  road,  Do- 
rough  road,  High  street,  London  Biidge,  King  \Villiam 
street,  Princes  street,  Moorgate  street,  Fore  street,  Jew  in 
;e  street  chapel — the  rest  continuing 


Already  doe.  the  world  begin  to  feel  assured,  (said  Mr.     then  proceeded,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  to  take  a  f^  to 

.,....,        ,     ii  the  route  as  follows  ;  York  road,  Stamford  street,  Black- 

RcyDoWs)  that,  though  all  truths  must  of  Necessity  con-  ,  phys.ological  view  of  die  question,   and  to  explain  the  ;  )riars  load  .  where  geTerai  more  of  ^  Societies  branched 
verge  to  the  same  point,  they  need  not  take  the  same  j  disastrous  effects  ^reduced  upon  the  constitution  by  the  j  off  to  their  respective  localities.     The  lemamder  prr 
direction  ;  but  they  are  like  rirers,  fed  from  one  sourer    use  of  intoxicating  drinks.     He  quoted  many  instances    ceedrd  through  Holland  street,  (  iainsfi-n!  street,  Unier. 


aod  lowing  into  one  bosom,   which,   if  »e«n    oijly  at  '  to  support  his  arguments:  appealed  to  those  who  had  j  street,  Borough  High  street,  Wellington  street,  Lond-i. 
particmlar  points,  would  give  us  little  reason  to  smpose    felt  the  beneficial  effects  of  the^K trine  of  Total-Absti-    BrillS»-   Q*»cethnreh  street,  Bishopgate    from  when. 

•**$*£  H.?  ""S     F°r  U  "  tb'  *"**  '  "enCe  ;  ^  WOUnd  U?  ^"^  »  h^  *-  the    *%R£bttS  be^terthe'^rr 
*>«s  of  intellect,  which,  unable  at  once  to  put&ue  their    cause  might  soon  mark  its  prcaent  opponent  (Mr.  Rev-  •  ^count  of  the  order  of  Processioa. 

mighty  range,  mistake  the  deviations  from  the  count    nolds)  in  the  ranks  «f  it»  defenders.  The  New  British  and    Foreign  Temperance  So 


•        ^ 


i- 


THE    TEEt 


took  the  lead,  as 
Leader,    Richard 


per  ballot     Writ 


Walkden,  Esq .,    Pre*S4«ut    of  the 


Auxiliary — Kight  gentlemen  on   horseback— Hani)    of 

•     • •        it.  _  •      _ .      *f_    .  .  mj  __.»__  J^^P •  _ .  *_  _  . 


Auxiliary.  J  — Gentlemen  on  Horse! 
nence  the  handmaid  of  Re 


musicians  in  their  uniform — Member*  with  Wand.^  four 
abreast — Banner  of  the  Auxiliary,  with  inscription; 
"Wine  is  a  mocker,"  "Peace  on  earth,  goodwill  to 
men." — Members  on  foot — Banner  of  the  Youths' 
Temperance  Association,"  Peace  and  Plenty." — Mem- 
bers with  wands— About  seventy  youths — Three  small 
banners — Youths  with  wands— Banners  of  the  St.  Pan- 
eras  Temperance  Society— Members  on  foot — Banner  of 
Westminster  Temperance  Society — Members  on  foot  — 
Large bannerwith  inscription,  "Universal  love  to  man." 
— About  one  hundred  members  on  foot — Banner 


eiety;  the  Royal  Standard,  th*> 


. 


7 


RaeiS1;  "Total  Absti- 
1  tin  pledge  of  the  S..- 
Jnion  Jack,  6te — Metn- 


Lambeth  Friendly  Temperance  Society — Rechabites 
with  wands — Members  on  foot — Twenty  carriages,  aver- 
age eight  in  each — Two  horsemen — Band  of  Music — 
Thirty  members  with  wands — Two  hundred  members 
on  fooi — About  fifty  youths— Small  banner,  for  ditto— 
^ine  coaches  with  Members.  Chelsea  Branch. — Ban- 
ner well  fixed  in  a  Van — Two  coaches,  with  small  ban- 
ners, held  by  Balfour  and  Currie — Twenty-two  carriages 
and  (lags — Twelve  vans,  averaging  twenty-five  ?ach, 
with  small  union-jack  flag  to  each. 

Xortk  London  Auxiliary.— Omnibus  from  the  Wal- 
tham  Branch,  full  of  members,  and  hunnei,  beauti- 
fully decorated — Chaise  with  members — Kiva  gentlemen 


ben — Youths.  Lou-Jon  Coat  farters'  AttocuUio* — ftpleu- 
did  silk  Banner,  the  Coal-Porters'  arm.s,  "  If  (iod  be  for 
us,  who  can  be  against  us?"  Fintbury  and  Hot-tan 
Youths'  Association.  Musical  Band — Banner,  "  Train 
up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  oM 
he  will  not  depart  from  it" 

Southern  Counties  Order  of  Reckabitet — Red  Banner, 
with  Tent  and  Palm  tree,  motto,  "  We  drink  no  wine." 

South  London  Auxiliary,  Kent  Street  Branch. — Mem- 
bers on  foot.  Banner,  "United,  firm,  and  free."  Dept- 
of  ,f»rd  Branch — Meml>ers  or.  foot  Claphan  Branch — 


Members  on  foot,    r'atiiha/l  Broach — Members  on,  foot 
Each  of  the  above  had  a  variety  of  neat  banners. 

Metropolitan  Roman  Catholic  Total  Abstinence 
Association. — Large  green  silk  banner,  with  Jesus 
conversing  with  the  women  of  Samaria,  painted  on 
one  side,  by  J.  Henley,  Esq.,  R.  N.  :  motto  on  the  top, 
"  Give  me  to  drink,"  on  the  other  side  a  large  cross  iii 
silver,  on  which  was  written  the  pledge,  with  motto 
on  the  top,  "On  earth,  peace  to  men  of  good-will ;"  at 
the  bottom,  '•  Metropolitan  Roman  Catholic  Associa- 
tion, founded  by  John  Giles,  .January  28,  1840." 
— Members  on  foot,  to  the  number  of  upwards  of  one 
thousand  ;  many  of  them  bearing  wands,  painted  green, 


on  horseback — Large  banner  of  the  Auxiliary,  floating  with  ball  and  cross^at  the  top,  gilt  with  silver  — General 
majestically  on  a  car ;  orange  colour,  and  written  in  sil-  director  on  horseback,  with  polished  mahogany  wand, 
ver  letters,  "  Freed  from  Kngland's  Curse."— Band  of  J  silver  ball  and  cross  at  the  top — Conductor  with  a  stafl', 
musicians,  on  car — Members  with  wands,  on  each  side  I  painted  green  and  tipt  with  silver,  having  a  solid  brass 
•Splendid  carriage,  and  four  greys  and  postilions,  with  j  figure  of  a  young  cupid  emerging  from  a  full  blown 
.  Janson,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Society,  supported  by  rose — Carriage,  containing  Anthony  Walgovel,  Esq., 


\V 

several  of  the  Executive  Committee — Elegant  light  cir- 
liiigo,  with  four  beautiful  horses  and  postilions,  with  the 
Advocates  of  the  Society,  Messrs.  Cluer,  Hulker,  Whit- 
taker,  and  Cassell— Members  on  each  side — Four  small 
banners,  carried  on  carnages — Eight  carriages,  with 
members,  &c. — Four  small  banners,  "  Peace  and  Con- 
cord," "  United,  we  conquer,"  "Touch  not,  taste  not, 
handle  rot."  "  Goodwill  to  men." — Banner  of  the  North 
London  Tailors'  Association. — Members  with  w<nuU' — • 
V.in,  with  members — Members  on  foot,  four  abreast. 

Tlit  l.undon  United  7Vm;wranc»*  Association. 

(Jentlemen  on  horseback. 

Members  with  wands. 

Band  of  Music. 
Members    on    foot — Twelve    small    banners  with    the 

following  mottoes, 

"  Peace  and  concord." 

"  Truth  and  justice," 

••  Religion  and  piety." 

"  His  eye  is  on  us." 

"Temperance." 

"  Industry." 

"  Plenty"" 

"  I'nion  is  strength." 

••  Friendship  and  union." 

'•  Down  with  thy  tyrants." 

"  Law  and  obedience." 

'•  We  are  but  a  spark,  but  shall  kindle  to  a  fl.ime." 
Superb  Banner  of  the  Temperance  I'nion  in  a  van. 

Carriage  with  four  horses  mid  Postillion, 
Containing  John  Bilton,  Ksq.,  the  President,  and  family. 
F.leven  Carriages  with  a  silk  union  jack  in  each,  anil 
Members  on  foot  with  wands  by  the  side  of  the 

carriages. 
Two  vans  with  Members. 


the  Treasurer,  and  Mrs   Giles,  the  wife  of  the  founder — 
Four  vans — Military  Band. 

Hackney  Auxiliary,  Hugge rttone  Branc h — Banners  and 
flags — Members — Banner  and   Band —Carriage,  with 
Dr.  Oxley,  the  treasurer  ;  Norton  S.  Townsend,  M.  D., 
representalive  of  the  Total  Abstinence  Society  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  at  New  York  ;  Mr.   R.  M'Curdy, 
&c. — Eighty-six  carrriagcs — Mr.  J.  Pasco's  van,  with 
Printing  Press,  motto,  "  May  the  liberty  of  the  Press 
I  never  be  turned  into  licentiousness."     There  was  in  the 
!  van  an  immense  round  of  beef,  with  bread,  &c,,  which  was 
•  distributed  pretty  liberally  throughout  the  route. 

ll'rilieorlh  anil  Cnmbcru'fll  Association.  Four  horsemen 
— Military  band- — Large  and  handsome  banner — Mem- 
bers on  foot,  with  scarfs — Blue  and  white  banner — 
Carrlage-and-fonr — Eleven  carriages — Sixteen  vans — 
Several  banners  interspersed — Mr.  G.  G.  Smith,  with 
the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Orphan  Society,  in  a  van. 
The  children  frequently  sang  during  the  day — Some 
gentlemen  on  horseback  brought  up  the  rear. 

The  numbers  in  the  procession  have  been  calculated 
variously  from   twelve  to  twenty  thousand.     The  line 
was  so  often  broken  that  it  was  difficult  to  count  with 
exactness.      But   there  were  many   hundreds  'of   our 
members  who  did  not  join  in  the  procession,  but  who 
preferred  viewing  us  from  suitable  situations,  or  from 
windows  engaged  for  the  purpose.     The  greatest  order 
I  and  decorum  was  maintained,  and  but  few  accidents  oc- 
i  curred.     That  some  idea  of  the  length  of  the  whole  line 
i  may  be  formed,  we  may  just  mention  that  it  look  nearly 
an  hour  and  a  half  to  pass  any  given  point.       It  is  said 
'  to  have  occupied  nearly  three  miles  in  length.     The 
'  progress  was.  slow,  for  it  had  to  pass  through  as  dense  a 
mass  of  human  beings  MS  was  perhaps  ever  congregated 
on  a  public  occasion.     A  mass  which-  contemplated  the 
procession  with  various  feelings :  a  mass  which  included 
j  hundreds  and  thousands  of  poor  deluded  men  and  wo- 
!  men,  whose  appearance  and  demeanour  gave  full  proof 
'  that  they   had  not  been  operate''   upon  by    T£etoyal 
principles.  The  procession  teiminatedabout  four  o'clock. 
A  variety  of  meetings  were  held  in  various  parts  of 
the  metropolis  in  the  evening,  most  of  which  werenu- 


perance,  %r  TwUl- Abstinence  from  all 

Drinks,  may  tend  to  establish  your 

order,  sobriety  and  righteousness,  and  to  the  abolition  ol 

a  great  portion  of  the  crime*  which  afflict  our  land. 

We  desire  to  express  to  your  Majesty  the  deep  concern 
which  we  feel  at  then-  having  been  found  within  yuofr 
Majesty's  dominions  a  person  capable  of  so  flagitious  an 
act,  and  that  we  make  it  our  earnest  prayer  to  Almighty 
God  that  he  will  preserve  to  us  the  blessings  which  we 
enjoy  under  your  Majesty's  just  and  mild  Government 
and  continue  to  watch  over  a  life  so  justly  dear  to  us. 
JOHN  BILTON,  PreriJent, 

H.  W.  WESTON, 
J.  H.  DONALDSON, 

Honorary  Secrtlarii  t. 

\ 

To  which  Her  Majesty  bas  been  pleased  to 
return  the  following  most  gracious  answer, 
through  her  principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  department. 

WHITEHALL,  June,  17th,  1810. 
Sir, — I  have  had  the  honour  to  lay  btfor*.  the  tiueeu 
the  loyal  and  dutiful  address  from  the  Loudon  United 
Temperance  Association. 

And  1  have  it  in  command  to  assure  you  that  Her 
Majesty  is  deeply  sensible  of  th*  loyalty  and  affection  ot 
Her  faithful  subjects. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

NORMANBY. 
H.  W.  Weston  Esq.,  12,  Basing  Lane. 


Sojllt  London  Auxiliary. — Gentlemen  on  horseback —  j 
Banner,  in  a  van — Band — Coach-and-four,  will)  Ani.-ri-  ) 
can  Delegates — and  J.  Meredith  Esq., — Vice-Pnsidcnt  i 
of  the  Society — Seven  coaches,  wclJ  filled — Members,  i 
with  wands— Three  vans— Members  on  foot — lianner  of 
the  Bermondsey  and  Rotherhitbe  Branch--Vans--Mcni- 
bc-rs  on  foot — Splendid  band  of  Musicians— Members  on  I  ,    - 

foot,  with  wands-Ditto.  Stanfc-d- Street  and  \c,<-Cut  1  nlerousl>  attended,  and  many  sujnatures  obUuned. 
branch. — Splemlid  Banner — Union  Jack — Several  Car- 
riages and  Vans — Members  on  Foot — South  London 
Catholic  Association — Conductor  on  Horseback,— 
"Bar.ncr,  "South  London  Catholic  Temperance  So- 
ciety."— Military  band — Members,  on  Foot,  very  nu- 
merous— Carriage  with  six  horses,  containing  the  Rev. 
T.  Do\lo,  M.  Foristal,  Esq.,  and  two  Gentlemen— Two 
Carriages  and  Four — Banner,  surmounted  by  a  Cross, 
and  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  beautifully  painted  on 
green  silk. 

East    London    Auxiliary. — Shadwell    banner — Sixty 
members  and  Rechahites  on  Foot,  with  wands—  Rand  o'f 
-Rich  Banner  of  Auxiliary,  with  the  pledge  writ- 


ten   in   full — Twenty-four  members  with  wands — Six 
coaches — Small  banner — Three  vans. 

British  and  Foreign  Socitty  for  the  Suppression  of  In- 
Ifaiperaace.  Two  Horsemen — Three  Trumpeters  on 
Horseback — Splendid  Crimson  Banner,  Inscription  in 
Gold,  "  British  and  Foreign  Society  for  the  Suppression 
of  Intemperance.  President,  the  Right.  Hon.  Earl 
Stanhope." — Eighteen  Gentlemen  on  Horseback — Band 
•f  tl.e  Scots  Fiisileers.  City  mil  .Vorrt  nf  T.nndon  Aux- 
iliary.— Very  large  and  richly  painted  silk  Banner  with 
number  of  allegorical  Devices — Members  on  Foot, — 
with  Banners — ClerketnttlJ  and  fenttnviUr  I/ranches. 
Members  on  Foot — with  Banner  "  Be  wise'  a*  Serpents, 
and  Harmless  as  Doves" — Members.  Tout fit'  Stcittt. — 
Committee  with  wands — preceded  by  their  Officers — 
• — Banner  "  Clcikenwell  and  Pcnlonville  Youths'  Tee- 
•  tital  Society  " — Members  on  Foot  Fairincdtn  ffranch. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  QUEEN. 

THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  of  the  London 
United  Temperance  Association  lost  no  time  in 
demonstrating  their  attachment  to  Her  Majvsty; 
they  having  on  the  13th  inst.,  in  tl  e  name 
of  the  members,  presented  to  Her  Majesty, 
an  Address  of  congratulation,  on  her  escape 
from  'he  late  murderous  attempt  of  Edward 
Oxford. 

To  THE  QfEEs's  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 

Tlif  Humble  Addrcts  of  the  London  Vnited  Temperance 
Association. 

MOST  GRACIOUS  SOVEREIGN. 

We,  your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects, 
the  London  United  Temperance  Association,  beg  leafe 
humbly  to  approach  your  Majesty's  throne,  to  express 
our  horror  and  indignation  at  die  late  atrocious  and 
treasonable  attempt  against  your  Majesty's  sacred  per- 
son, and  our  he.ii  t  -felt  congratulations  to  your  Majesty, 
and  to  our  country,  on  your  Majesty's  preservation  from 
so  preat  a  danger.  ^ 

We  acknowledge  with  the  deepest  humility  and  grati- 
tude the  arm  of  the  Lord  arresting  the  arm  of  the  assas- 
sin, and  trust  that  our  endeavour*  to  establish  true  Tcm- 


NOCTKS  PICKWICKIAN.*:. 

BY    THE    CD1TOK. 
No.    I. 

Air.  Pickunck.  —  Ssm,  you  may  give  n>e  your 
opinion  of  that  Madeira  which  cuuie  in  this  morning, 
it  you  like. 

'Sam.  —  Can't  be  done,  Sir,  as  the  wery  old  donkey 
observed  to  the  eosterniougtr,  vich  wanted  hirr.  to 
trot  ten  mile  an  hour. 

Mr.Pick»ricl.  —  Can't  be  done  !  and  why  not,  Sum  ? 

Sam.  —  'Cos  I've  jined  them  water-drmkin',  Iwcv- 
excludin',  moral-reformation,  out-an  -out  aobtr 
fellers  as  calls  'emselves  Teetotakn. 

Mr.  Pickwick.  —  Indeed,  S*m  !  How  came  you  to 
do  that?  You  really  surprise  me. 

Sam.  —  Den-say  1  does,  Sir.  but  can  t  help  it;  truth 
must  come  out  some'  day  or  another,  vich  woe  the 
remark  made  bv  the  pie-  man  when  he  wos  detected 
in  having  cut  up  his  domestic  cat  to  make  pork  - 
sassages  of.  But  I'll  jist  tell  you,  Sir,  how  all  this 
come  about. 

Mr.  Pickuick.—Do,  Sam.     You  may  sit  down. 

$am.  —  Wery  much  obleeged.  Sir.  Well,  Sir, 
t'other  night  1  met  a  friend  o'  mine  —  a  wery  nice 
man  as  gets  IBS  livin'  by  bonnetm'  — 

Mr.  Pirkvick.—  Making  Ladies'  bouneU,  I  pre- 
sume, Sam  ? 

A'ow.  —  Lor,  Sir  —  how  exceedin'  green  you  air,  to 
be  sure.  Why,  this  young  feller  as  I  wos  aapeakin'  on, 
acts  as  bonne'i  to  agaming  h,ouse  —  asort  o'  decoy-duck 
you  know,  Sir  ;  an'  a  wery  nice  young  man  he  Is  foy 
a  limited  nmuber  at  a  tea-party—  wery.  Well- 
meets  him  close  agin'  Aldgate  pump,  and  sees  him 
drinking  avay  at  the  wery  \\holesome  element  as 
flows  from  that  there  pump,  jist  ns  if  toe  wos  :i 
lunatic.—"  Bill,"  says  I,  "wot  rum  rig  is  that  there 
all  on  a  sudden  ?  If  you  a'nt  got  no  money,  «*>  *o, 
savs  I  .  "and  I  '11  lend  you  a  tanner  to  pay  for  a  pot  o 
half-and-half."—  "  Thankee  kindly,"  saysba;  "but 
I  doesn't  do  that  now."—  "Do  what?'  says  I.— 
"  Why,  drink  ,b*er,  or  hale,  or  sperets,  says  he, 
shudderin'  at  the  bare  mention  o  the  thing  as  a 
mad  dug  doe*  at  water.—  "  Come,  none  o  that 
gammon,"  says  1  ;  "  p'raps  you  'd  like  to  persyade 
me  next  that  you  breakfastcsses,  lunches,  ojne*, 
teas,  and  sups"  at  this  here  pump.  But  I  cant 
cram  in  every  thing  so  wery  easy,  asth*  «ldera»«i 
said  ven  they  asked  him  to  take  his  ninth  pJatt  d 
turtle-soup."—"  I  tell'ee  wot,  Sam,"  say*  my  friend 
Bill,  "  it  ain't  no  use  a  UlkhV  :  there  w*»n  t  «.  feUer 
as  enjoyed  his  glass  o-  grog  or  his  pint  O  balf-an<l- 
half  more  than  1  did  ;  but  then  the  old  W«n*i  didii  t 
get  nothin'  o'  my  money  on  Saturday  night.  1«« 
little  ones  wos  in  'rags,  and  the  cupboard*  wos  always 
empty.  All  my  clothes  wos  lent  on  a  mortgage  deed 
to  my  father's  brother  -  " 

Mr.  Picbfick.—Whj  could'nt  be  say  hu  uncle, 
Sam? 


Sma.  —  'Cos  it  ain't  genteel,  Sir.  HowsomevOT  — 
this  young  man,  as  1  am  a  talkin'on,  fold  rne  rich  a 
piteous  tale  of  his  miseries  vhife  he  wat  a  drunkard, 
and  how  he'd  often  Kv*d  for  vWl*  v«*k»  oh  - 


' 


1.   1 


wmirtinirs  'had  the  wit   vithMl  tV« 
•r  lie  turned  Teetotaler — «»4  h«w  h« 
soon  cot  HH*  IttU*  comfort*  about  Kim  agin— -tad 
how  bt  JHW  «4T  bis  mortgage*  vith    his  father '• 
brother— and  bow  hi*  f*mily  u  now  jenteelly  drmed  ]  dim  ^ 
—*iid  bow  h«  corned  «T*ry  moruin'  to  Aldgat*  pump  i  table, 
on  hi*  vay  to  hi*  worl,  to  get  a  draught  on  that    or  two. 
wery  celebrated  bank  cashed,— Uwt  I  determined  to 
go  with  him  to  a  Te«total  meeting  that  wery  same 
night.     "  Bettw  late  than  never,"  says  I  to  myself; 
•aid  that  wai  also  the  remark  msdeby  rti^chSmKey- 
sveep  ven  he  washed  his  f»ce  on  Christmas-day. 
Jffr.  Picttriek. — And  did  you'go  to  this  meeting,  ; 


.  —  I    ftppwe    »f    trie 
leave  u»«.now  .     Hut—  Saw  ! 


Pickrirk.— Wfttft  you  lay  the  cloth  for 
-dav,  don't  put  any  wine  or  beer  upon  the 
'11  just  try  this  Teetotal  >\>tiui  for  a  week 
I'll  then  tell  you  what  I  tkiuk  of  it. 
(To  be  continued  In  »ur  neit.) 


THE   BVTTLK   IM  p. 

•v  THE  PRINTER'S  nevit. 
Kiiri  I.NKH  on  a  luxurious  couch, by  a  biasing  fire, 


Sam  ? 


.Vanl. — Did  I  not — Uuit'i  all !  to  be  sure  I  did;  an 
tidy  orfcit  wo^  too.     Fust  one  feller  vilfc 


•  aat  the  Lord  of  rili-ton, .  Twice  had  he  filled  the 
cup  with  wine;  and  then,  with  unconscious  gaze  fixed 
on  the  flickering  flame,  t*te  motienlens.  The  sun 
had  set  some  hours,  and  through  the  richly-cur- 


a  wery  tiav  oiWit  wos  too.      Mist  one  icner  MOB  t      •—  —•  >  •• — r—      •" 

vo.xhMi  leg  geu  up,  and  tells  the  people  that  he  n»ver  !  h«d  «*  some  hours,  and  through  tbe  nchly-cur- 
knowed  wet  health  and  happiness  wos  till  he  signed  gained  window  twilight  had  stolen  in,  and  blended 
a  pledge-book,  as  thev  calls  it.  He  seemed  a  wery  '  all  things  m  one  indistinct  outhne,  save  where  the 


nice  kind  of  a  man,  and  mad«  a  wet*  exejjjent 
speech.  Tlien  coined  n  calico-printer  from  Strtflfed  ; 
an'  he  drew  a  most  afBictin'  pickter  of  his  case  afore 
lie  wos  reclaimed,  for  he'd  been  a  terrible  hard- 
drif.ker,  sure-Ty.  Then  corned  three  or  four  olhers  ; 
an'  a  wen,'  great  impression  they  made  xipoft^hc 
audience,  as  Van  Amburgh  said  vewnll  hislionHmd 
tigers  jumped  down  into  trie  pit  o'  the  thenytrr.  An 


towering  flume  lighted  up  the  room,  and  disclosed 
the  disturbed  countenance  of  the  proprietor. 

SUirting  from  his  reverie — again  he  Ailed  the 
cup.  "  All  all  is  pone,"  he  cried  :  "  the  last  inort- 
jrnge  now  awaits  my  signature,  leaving  tbe  Lord 
Kllistone  nothing  hut  his  name.  Wliat  blighting 
Kpirit  has  thus  cu»t  its  blasting  influence  on  all  my 
family  ;  leaving  me,  their  poor  deseendent,  the  un- 

oom'ed  tluit  vhunp  een'leman  vjih  spectacles  enviable  task  of  reading  to  the  world  the  black 
<n.  as  wrote  the  wery ' celebrated  ao-count  o  our  catalogue  of  all  their  woes?"  Under  the  influence 
adwenture*.  doin'.-,  and  savin's  in  France,  under'  of  tlie  teinpornry  excitement,  too  hastily  dashing 
t!ie  title  o'  Ptclacick  Abroad,  you  know.  Sir.  Wery 
m'u-li  eurprUed  1  WON  to  see  hint  theiv — 
.Ifr.  Picku-irk. — Why,  Sam  .' 
•Yaw. — 'Cos  I  thought  all  literary  men  \voslustring 
fellers.  1  hccnl  talk  o'  von  o  tbem  chaps  as  bad  a 
fevtuilT  task  given  him  to  do,  three  hours  to  do  it  in, 
ail'  a  bottle  o  champagne  to  cheer  his  spovets  while 
lu1  tea*  a-doin'  it.  Unfwhrn^the  person  as  give  him 


M 


S  M  t  W 
jkn  two  volumes,  port  Eva.,  price  \ 

>EUN      LITBRATUI 

Ily  IJiLuRiiE  yf.1t.  11 

f  Thtl  Wt*t<ft»Jn«  critical  notieeioponth* 
French  1  liMfci.  TrlTli  SBleci  TaJ«*  from  thvlr  tiex  nro<tt»ti«>» 
Sand.  Fr*4eri*  Souli*. 

Hugo.  I.IUMIIC  Sue. 

l>t   Balzac  Julei  Lurrolx. 

Paul  de  KocV.  lul™  Jnln. 

Utrimet.  Ak>»aii«r»  '< 


Kicard. 

Itc  Lamartinc 


II. 


I 


ah)ea 


•  the  job,  went  to  seo  if  it  wo*  done,  ho  i'ound  that  it 
wasn't  begun,  an'  that  the<Ktefnry  gen'lemttn    uos 


down  the  bottle,  it  broke, — and,  drop  by  drop,  the  { 
w  ine  sNuIe  over  the  table  side,  aud  formed  a  crimson  i 
pool.  Childishly  gnzing  on  the  etti-cts  of  his  ranh-  i 
nes*. —  time  stole  uw«iy  : — the  last  spark  of  the  fire  | 
was  reflected  in  that  purple  stream,  and  all  was  . 
darknou. 

Suddenly  starting  from  his  reverie,  he  was  horror- 
struck  on  perceiving  through  the  glopin  two  pierc- 
ing eyes  of  flame  glaring  on  him.  By  drijri*f*  'he 
outline  of  a  figure  becnrne  manifest :  and,  bv  its  • 


i  a  few  days  will  be  published  (CW»ap  I'^lition.) 

LAST  DAY  OF  A  CONDEMNED. 

Translated  from  the  iYeneh  o/  ticlfr  JJufv. 
By  ticuiuc  \V.  M.  Kit  MOU  «- 

III. 
In  the  PrCTi  (Nearly  reach  > 

S     T     E     R  ANNE, 

~      A  Novel : r.,asjat..d  from  the  French  rf  ftml  it  Kttlt. 

By  i.i  ..i,.. t  W.  M.  HivxtLM.  ,.    ' 

With  llluttratioqs  by  Ai.ra»u  Cjowavill. 

.  C.  luao«  llkMiKamx.  2,  t)i.n  Built. 

WORKS    BY    O.    W.    M.    REYNOLDS,    ESQ. 
Mm,.  TEOU,  having  purchased  -he  copyright*  of  the  I 
popular  \Vork>.  the  whole  of  which  are  Stereotype*!,  is  el 
to  i.iler  thorn  at  »e  Jucvl  price* : — 

PICKWICK"     A  B  R  o  A 

i      Or  the  Tour  in  France, 

I   With  Fort)  one  Steel  Kngravituj*.  and  ThirtT  three  bc.itttfu'. 
Wood  Cuts. 

ikow  Sold  at  Its,— artftaaB)  publithed  at  :,t. 

Q.    R    A    C    E       D   A    R   L   I    K    0  , 

Or  Uw  Heroine  of  the  Kern  Uluids. 

With  Twenty  Steel  EngririnCN. 
Now  Sold  at  «••— Origlwaiy  published  at  ««. 
Printed  for  TiioMAa  Ttoo,  73,  CR  r  .tv»tr>i. 

London  I'nited  'J'fitivfranet  .ittwiation. 

EXCURSION   TO   RICHMOND. 

The  Committee  have  engaged  the  well  known 


D 


Superior  S:ea:n  Packet* 

drunk  under  the  table  he'd  been  sick  upon  the    approach,  fraiisfixed  the  noble  Lord.  Then,  rivetted  j  For  an  Kxmrvion  t»  ftirrruoxn.  on  Manday.  the  Jcth 
m  which  be  ouuht  to  have  wrote.-"  Vv.  mv    as  »  st»«»«.  will  base,  he  hoard  In  mournful  voice  !  •>»'>•  IM«.    The  Member,  and  „,  Prie«l.  wishing  to 


cruel  enchantment, 

iiiiinuivd  in  t'.ir  darkest 
Mv  companions  have,  on« 
iliu  ;  l.ut  t-ie  our  eternal 


paper  mi  wnic.i  IK-  uupu  ui  na»e  vviuu-.—      t  T.  i.ij      --  -        -;--»         —   •-  i  lwn>   „,,,„  ,„,  aftl  „  Ul(.  C)M    rL  Ald.rag.ttM reel,  at  ei«ht 

eyes."   says   the  wisitor,   "blowed    if  you've    ever    me  spirit  s  complaint.  j  ,,-0|,,ck  on  thealx>Temomin^t  »rd  walkin  procession  to  «ueer 

touched  that  there  little  iob  as  I  give  vou  -\t  all  " '       "  Know,  tyrant,  that  for  twenty  years  have  I.  by  i  hithe-pier  with  tbe  fplntini  fia**m.  Float  nmd  Ba*<s.  n«ed  is 

«,  v... 1.-J  :.  i-  \..........  .1'..  i1:. -. 1- rruol   PnrhnntniPntL   l,orn    held   in    that    bottle     an'd  I  "«  '•"  I1™""8'?".  »~1 '•"''•art' »«  t»«ne  o'Ckx-k  p.eciai-ly.  Pro 

ul>  I  reed  to  Richmond,  hold  a  larire  Meeting,  and  Dine  in  the  Part. 

dungeon    Of  this    cattle.  |  and  return  to  the  Dtliglitjt,!  f'ttixltaii  Plranir  (iardrnt,  1 1*1 
'  by  one,  been  takrn  from     *""  '*"TI  w^ich  areenpaged  for  tbe  F.veningtoTea.  where  there 
|  will  lie  a  Grand  Concert  D'fcTE,  ky  firat-rate  |<erfornien>. 

The  rre^ldent.  John  Biltoa,  £*«.:  ticoryt  W.  M.  H.VI.M.I. 


all'  — 

"  Not  touched  it!"  hiccups  the  literary  jreti  leiiuin  ; 
"  \-y,  don't  ye  see  that  I've  been  poring  over  if?" 

Mr.  Pielnrirk. — Not  bad,  Sam.  But  let  me  hear 
tlie  result  of  the  meeting. 

Sam. — With  wvry  groat  plea:>urr.  Sir — as  Jack 
Ketch  said,  ven  the  gen  'lenian  n^ked  him  lo  make 
the  rope  long.  Well.  Sir — I  ice  and  beerd  a  good 
d<-aj  nt  that  Teetotal  mooting  in  AlderMrilt-nlnfet, 
to  vich  I'm  alludin':  an'  blessed  ifvonco  or  twice  I 
did'nt  vipe  «vay  a  tear,  as  tbe  soldier  said  ven  h* 
turned  upon  the.  hill,  you  know,  Sir.  At  last  I 
could  n't  stand  it  no  longer  :  1  jumps  ii}> — -starts  out 
<>'  the  pew  vhcre  1  was  n-sittin' — bolts  up  the  stain 
tr>  th«  platform — knocks  two  old  vimen  un'  a  rayther 
stout  genleman  down  in  the  hurry  and  con-fiision 
o'  the  moment — snatched  B  pen  out  o'  the  hands  o 
von  o'  the  fellers  as  wos  iittin'  on  th«  phHltjrm.  and 
writes  the  name  o'  .\amirel  I  rller  down  in  the 
pledge-book. 

Mr.  Pichfifk.—'l  cannot  bUme  you,  Sam,  for 
the  step  you  have  taken.  The  Institution  is  doubt- 
less a  philanthropic  and  humane  one.  and  must  do 
much  good. 

•5«»«. — So  them  there  immortal  lines  as  1  wrote 
to  my  vife,  and  which  the  gen 'Ionian  in  spectacles 
ropi«d  into  his  book,  page  ,V>2.  must  be  altered  in 
a  certain  way. 

Afr.  Pick-tcirk.— How  .' 


that 

thv  bronst  ; 


separation,  m 

\ve  pledged  revenge  ; — full  well  we've  kept  j  FJO...   Author  of  Pickwick  Abroad.   Ae  *c   and  Wit 
'.—and  thorn  utter  thorn  we've  planted  in  !  ,rh"-'"u'<'r:  "d  *•"?"•  -<>rr!'  B*lfour'  Cnunp-  »1"1 
nnd  1,  tliolnst  ot'  my  rat*,  have  lived 


.r  of  the 


to  finish  the-  dett).  "I'is  done!  Jyrant  : — behold 
thy  tormentor, -^-let  my  name  be  scared  on  thv 
heurl  ;• — AMOHOL!  mr  BOTTI.F.  IMP!' 

NOTICE  TO  (H'K  READEIIS. 

^— ""^  -^ 
Wr  i»n,'.'  i.i  '«fvr ,  dtttte  a  pnrtio*  «<  uvr  Jotirval  la  .1  LIST  OF 

Al.l.    J.O\rx>\     TF.FTnr.41.     MKKTfXGf.     Kmmt   of , 
\ftr    A>M>.   Murrll*»e»*i  lufornotian.  ••  •:    nn   .inolytii  trr 
oarta.i*  «   R.  pert  tu  l«r  tprretir*  tttmertd  /rnm  /AC  ;^o/r(^m   of 
lltr  JMtTHiatf-itjrrt  Clmpfi,  im    Saiurii't   rrrniKj,*.  iri/^  thr 
Hntiirt   n!  iti  tfT.im.  i, •.,      Tin'  ftattun   Trr  ,  n  ,'«<fcd  frnn 
t.*r  Krtl  \*mbrr.  t*  Cfnvqvsttrr  »f  tkf  w*pr-t«jff«  r.'  ;  vMithmo  r. 
correct  nn,i  unL-arhled  ice»mi(  -.'i>e  W  Iiil-Mncff  fTacfttun 
••Tlie  two   Brcuers,"  hy  Mr.  H.  W.    Hnli.u.  )!>•*.  Sec.  ikoll 


ie  AdMK-ate^.  will  be  of  the  party. 

Tickets.  Tea  included.  .V  M.  each.  The  number  being  !ii.n>  : 
to  400.  emly  aTtplicaiinn  miiht  l>e  nifc^e  to  secure  them. 

Ticket-  maj  t-e  hac!  of  the  Secretaries.  Mr.  We.itop.  II  Bi>ini 
lane  Mr.  J.  11  I\mald»on.  1  Si-ckfori|.Mreet.('leiken«eU :  and 
ol  the  foliowinf.-  Member*  of  th»  Committee,  Mes:»r!..  C.iudU  ami 
Marrioi.  .  .  />.T,:1»  bead-court.  Newjate-Mreet  ;  Mr.  Clark.  7 
Chew?  ride.  l.ittle-moprneld»;  lilr.  lligky.  Ifi,  New-eourt.  Mil 
ton-street.  Mr.  B.  Kirbv,  S,  Bci  janiin-s'trcct,  Cl«rkcnw«U ;  Mr 
t'rump.  1  Red-lion-marKet.  V'hite-er«r«v street ;  Mr.  (Jrirfttlu. 
•«!!.  Southampton- ureet,  Clerkeiiv ell:  Mr.  (iawth.oif.  »,  Fore- 
Mn-et.  Crippletate :  I)cnni»'.<  Cotiee-houae.  Jeru»aJe»i  pap»a):e. 
Clerti'iiwell .  Tliomi>Min'i*  l:nion  ConW-Nou»e,  Goluen-LHiie . 
M>  Bni«Ti.  4  rurlain-roarl .  Mr.  AdVirx.  Turtain-road :  and  t: 
Alder«<r»te-stre*<  Cliapel.  e\-en  WednewteT  ami  s  •  -,i.  > 
l>i  iiiin;.  fioni  >  to  10.  of  the  K.HI  nr>i«n  Canimittee. 

The  Mc.inier«will  ca'.l  at  HurMrerford-market,  at  We.-tmirstt - 
bridge,  atid  Chelsea-pier,  fhr  ci.nxenitnce  of  friend*  >  the*-e 
>ieinitie».  gning  «m!  i 


tlART'S  LONDON  TEMPERAN&E 

HOTEL  AXU  COFFEF.  HOVSE,  li»  Aldrrspate-street. 

E»tnKKhed  IS?;.. 

Thi*  home  ha»  heen  estahH«h»d  f*>r  the  iHronwnodation  of 
Commercial  men.  Families,  and  other*,  ritilir.g  the  Metropolift. 
un  buxmcs*  or  plcasutr.  it  is  centrally  Mtualci!.  and  c  >ntipuous 
t«  :hc  PiMHifllre,  St.  Pauli-.  the  principal  Coach  nndRaiivay 
oHiccs  To  tho«e  who  mudy  quietness,  ci'mfhrt.  cieanllnessj.ini! 
e«inomy.  this  E«t»hli»lim<  nt  r.fTonis  superior  advantages  to  that 
of  tlie  T.ivem.  or  Public-house.  To  those  kind  friends  vho 

,-I'H  jist  road  thorn  wery  remarkable  line,  |  IglSfeK.  Mr'iua^  rX****^^'^ 

«,»     ,.,»!,  ,!,«„„,..„  J,_«»,        <•!.—«:.• .      .  |  1,0,^.,  b\  ;hee\;crsiveenlarc'-:iieDt.»ndothenmprovenientshe 

h«  lately  nuilc  in  his  prenmri.  combinen  with  strici  attention 
to  ;:.«  c,..n:.  rt  of  his  {  «e>t»,  to  merit  a  continuation  of  their  )>a 
tro;i.i(je.  To  those  resident  in  Tf»n.  this  house  h»s  many  at- 
tractio*'  'Ii-etolaler>mayme«-t  with  kindred  sph-its  :  others  may 
tind  tneii'Hj  ncreUion.  .?»  well  as  persons!  reiresliment  in  the 
toUoKiiu-  MS:  of  Puhllcttioni  or  Newspapers. 
COVNTJIT  PAPVKS. 


to  you,  Sir.  vith  the  amcndmrnt.     1'liese  is  em: 

MR.  «r.Lt.rR  TO  n:s  win. 
There  ai'nt  no  nUco.  my  dearest  M»ry. 

Vere  I  don't  think  of  thw. 
Ven  yDn're  lookin'  up  trie  kitchen  airry 

Vitli  a  hinfint  on  ynur  kner. 
Oh!  when  you're  gftzin'  through  the  vuidcr 

To  watch  for  my  return. 
My  heart,  rich  yonr  charm?  has  made  a  ciuder, 
•    .         To  very  dust  will  burn. 

Dear  Mary,  I'll  ever  think  Of  you  ; — 
[  Ve  haven't  a  dearer  frienil  than  our  wife, 

As  the  gcnlemab  said  as  wos  transported  for  life 
For  bavin' married  two! 

To  Dulwich  I  shall  hast*  so  nimbly 
.  WV«n  Pickvick  gives  tbe  word :  " 
And,  stated  by  the  kifrhen  chimblcy, 

I'U  tell  you  all  I've  heard. 
So,  Mary,  in  a  glass  o'  water 

I'll  'drink  myself  an'  vou . 
W  to  you  I'll  trick  like  bricks  and  mortar, 

And  I'll  toast  tbe  babbies  too, 
Bat  best  friends  must  part,  throngh  some  mishap ; 
A*  th«  nMise  obtewed,  vith  a  trovbMI  mind, 
VFke*  he  was  forced  to  tavt  h*if  of  his  tail  kenir.d. 
As  be  escaped  from  the  trap  1 


J]     IUIOWXE,   Cabinet,   Uplu.l*tery.  and 

1     l  --.»..  i  .'.;>.  Warc-kooin*,  Nn>   3  uud  4,  Curtain  r..>.n. 
Shoreditch.  Loiidsn. 

The  trade    and  others   (applied    on    the    lowest    terms,    f- 
prompt  pavtnent.  ' 

JJEXNIS'S    Jerusalem    Temperance  Kating- 

House.   fi.ffee   »nd    Keadtng   Kcimi.s.  No.  u,    Jr:i:-alui- 
Tasiaee,  t  lerkenwell  Ctrcen. 

C.P..  the  person  whu  painted  the  large  BaiiTiir  for  the  C".:i 
Central  and  X.  nh  London  Auxiliary  loi  the  na:  ..  |me«Mi«, 
the  workmanship  and  materials  «f  which (tilk  eioe(.:t  u  he  (ran- 
to  the  Society.  a>  acknowledged  in  their  last  repor:.  bcp»  tu 
inform  the  friends  of  true  temperance  that  he  has  opened,  tl'c' 
nbo\e  House,  and  enmestly  solicits  their  patn.Riiye  ar.ri  snppor: 
He  :i.M,n  .  them  that  nothing  shall  b*  »*ntmj  n:i  hu  part  ;• 
lender  them  eonifortable,  should  they  favour  him  with  their 
custom. 

A  commodious  mom  for  Committee  rneetinps.  and  a  Tempo 
ranre  Social  Meeting  every  Salurdat  eT«iinf .  at  eipht  o  dock' 


Dublin  Weeki>  Registrar 
PnUi:-.  Weekly  Herald 
lUtinlnirirh  JcnirrMil 
Shetiu-!i>  In* 
Comhiian 
A>ie«l  'urOCows 


Liverpool  Mercury 
Norwich  Mercury' 
Ireils  Mercury 
Manchester  liuardian 
B.vh  *r.d  f  heltrnham  Gairttr 
HiniiiiiRbar.!  Caxefe 

LONDON 


Tunes  SUnd.vd 

C'm»niele  Sun 

^inrnlnp  Herald  Courier     *  Watchman 

Post  Ulane  Piipatch 

PERIODICALS. 

Blackwood  Bfiptitt  Atlieneum 

Fraier  Wsleyan  MiThanic.^  M.ij!a7ii'e 

Metropoliur.  Edjiborgk  Journal  /"emu    Mechanic     and 

New  Mimthly  Penny  Mwaxinc  Cheu-rs: 

Belectle  Refiew       Saturday  Jfafaiine  H\imphrey'»  Clock 
BenUey'iMliict-iUnyLomW  Saturday      Poor  Jack 
Monthly  Chroniete        Journal  Tnvrrr  of  Lottdon 

Evangelkal  Talea  of  the  Border       Sc.  *c. 

The  Ttetotaier 

Tee-total  Magazine  and  Ulertry  Miaoeilary    , 

Tenrpemet  Joirrnat 

*s. 


gABINGTOKS  ELIXIR  OF  RHUBARB. 

Too  much  praite  cannot  be  gheolo  the  indi\  idnal  wfci. 
having  an  incliaatioD  to  drunkenness,  joins  the  Tempe.-ai.4-e 
As-mciatHir!.  hnt  the  difficulty  fs  found  pre*t,  owing  to  tin 
weakened  state  of  the  nK.roa'ch  :  l.nl  If  th«  juollv  eel*braf»,. 
medicine  ••  Bahinpton's  Hixir  of  Rhubarb"  were  taken  for  it 
short  perio*'..  at  the  lime  of  joimn£  tie  Atttociation.  it  u-oulit  U- 
found  to  pive  jone  to  the  dijRstive  organs,  restore  them  ro  thc.r 
healthy  action,  and  relieve  at  onee  tJwn  <iM*re»sin([  tveNng  o' 
weakness  ai.d  opprenion  whirh  all  spirit-drinker*  rxpcrieix  r  on 
tint  becoming  Teetotalers.  The  action  of  this  inedtemc  ii  la 
assist.  ii"t  force  nature  ;  and  it  is  used  wilh  the  irre*t»t  sncr  i  >- 
in  all  disease*  .nrisinp  from  lndi.rr«tkni  ;  aamrK.  BiUon«  Heail 
aches,  lnarrhira.  Spnsm,  Constipation.  Oravel  (imit.  and  Rheu 
matiMii.  Sold  in  bottled,  at  2*.  9d..  4t  M..  and  11*  ,  by  J.  K.IVK. 
proprietor.  72,  ttiiern-street.  Chcapside  ;  MCSM>.  Barclay.  Fat 

n  -street,  and  all  retpcctalile  Chemists. 


PnMhxked.  for  the  Proprietors.  bj-W.STRAHGB.  Pateinoad  iV 
{  Row  .  and  Sold  by  all  Bonksellen  i«  Town  and  Cotutry.  . 
Monthly  ParU  stitched  in  Wrappers. 

M\  Com:iiu:iicatior.i  for  the  Editor,  to  be  adilresurd.  po»*  -  •..  d 
to  the  rare  of  the  fttater.  ' 


J.  WitMK.  Pri»Ur,  M. 
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PRICE  TWOPENCE 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

"Tun  Teetotaler"  is  the  property  of  a -number  ; 
of  Sh.ivcholdi.-rs,  who  are  all  members  of  the  /.OH-  ' 
don '  L'.-iited  Temperance  .IstociatioH ;  the  principal  , 
meetings  of  which  society  are  held  at  the  Aldersgate-  j 
street  Chapel.    In  yrder  that  "  The  Teetotaler  "  may 
be  widely  circulated  amongst  that  class  whose  means 
will  not  permit  them  to  become  subscribers  to  it,  it  ! 
has  been  resolved  to  establish  a  GRATUITOUS  Dis- 
'iii'iuVTiox  TIND;    or,  in   other  words,   to  receive 
donations  from  those  who  advocate   the  cause  of 
.TKETOTALISM,  and  to  disburse  the  amounts  so  col- 
L-ctcd  in  printing  a  number  of  copies  of  the  Journal 
for  gratuitous  circulation.     An  appeal  is  therefore 
now  made  to  the  rich  and  the  charitable,  in   favour 
of  the  uneducated  and  the  poor;   and  even   those, 
who  do  nol  profess  the  doctrines  of  Trctotalitm,  arc 
M>licited   to  subscribe   to    the    rum'.,  the  object   of 
.vhich  is  to  promote  a  purely  humane  and  philan-  ' 
.•!iropic  view.' 

Donations  to  the  Gra/ifitnus  Dulribttllan  Fund 
will.be  received  by  MR.  11.  W.  WI:STON,  Treasurer 
to  the  Fund,  and. Hon.  Secretary  to  die  LONDON 
UNITED  TEMPERANCE  ASSOCIATION,  Xo.  12,  Basing- 
L.ine,  Bread  Street :  Mr,.  J.  H.  DONALDSO.V,  Hon. 
Sec.,  No.  1  Seckford  Street,  Clerkenwell ;  MR.  G. 
\V.  M.  Ur.YXOLn*,  Editor  of  "  The  Teetotaler,"  No. 
11,  Suffolk  Place,  Hackney-Road:  MR;  STKANCE, 
Publisher,  Paternoster-Row :  and  Mis.  WILSON, 
Printer,  5S,  Ked-Cross  Street. 

A  list  of  the  Subscribers  to  the  Gratuitous  Dis- 
frihiifion  Fund,  will  be  published,  wilh  the  several 
amounts  of  donations,  every  month. 


T1I1-:  DRUNKARD'S  PROGRESS. 

A    TALE. — BY    THE    EDITOR* 


CHAPTER    111. 
THE     DILIGENCE. 

With  a  heavy  heart  Victor  returned  on  foot 
to  Paris,  lie  entered  the  gay  city  by  the 
Faubourg  du  Route  a  few  minutes  before  mid- 
night ;  an<Lfrom  many  of  the  houses  by  which 
he  passed,  issued  the  sounds  of  music  and  the 
echoes  of  mirth.  As  he  passed  along  the 
Faubourg  Saint  Honoro,  numbers  of  splendid 
fquipagos  swept  by,  carrying  their  wealthy 
owners  from  the  theatres,  or  the  fashionable 
circles  where  they  had  passed  the  evening,  back 
to  those  dwellings  in  which  cvery.luxury  awaited 
their  slightest  signal.  In  those  carriages  were 
beautiful  women,  with  diamonds  on  their  arms 
and  necks,  and  ,bird-of-puradise'  feathers  on 
their  brow  ;  and  elegantly  attired  men,  who  had 
probably  lost  or  won  a  few  minutes  before,  at 
~>onie  game  of  chance,  that  amount  which  would 
Slave  made  our  young  hero  happy.  And,  as 
he  contemplated  those  gorgeous  equipages,  and 
caught  a  glimpse  of  their  inmates  as  a  lamp 
threw  its  glare  npon  the  carriage-windows,  a 
.  murmur  of  discontent  escaped  his  lips,  and  he 
wondered  wherefore  a  few  were  bom  to  happi- 
ness, and  so  many  to  misfortune. 

Like  miny  others  of  the  same  age,  before 
ihk-y  hive  profoundly  studied    the  volume  of 


human  nature,  a  perfect  knowledge  of  which 
can  only  be  acquired  by  matured  years,  and 


moment's  pause,  he  said,  addressing  himself  to 
the  broker   in  the  vernacular  tongue  spoken 


whose  chapters  and  paragraphs  may  be  perused  i  by  that  individual,  "  You  offer  me  very  Uttle  : 

in  every  scene  into  which  we  are  daily  thrown,  i  it  is  a  great  sacrifice  which  I  ma,ke." 

like  many  others,  Victor  knew  notat  this  period,  !      "  MMe    pardons,    Monsieur!"    cried    the 

that  human  happiness  and  misery  are  parcelled  '  broker;    "  but   the   sacrifice    is  on    the   other 

out  with  due  equity,  and  that  the  man,  who  i  side !  I  tender  fifty  francs  more  than  the  real 

appears  to  be  the  most  to  be  envied,   has  his  |  v^ue  of  the  goods;   and   I  think  you  cannot 

private  and  secret  griefs,  as  well  as  he  whose  lot ,  hesitate  to  throw  your  sketches  and  paintings- 

outwardly  seems    deplorable  in    the  extreme,  i  into  the  bargain."' 

If  the    wealriily    individual    be  afflicted  with  i  .     "  Give  me  two  hundred  francs — eight  pounds 

sickness,  the  poor  one  enjoys  health  ;  iioiuie  is    in   English  money — aud    1  close  with  you  at 

ever  satisfied  with  his  lot ;  and  the  most  fortu-    once  !  "  said  Victor,  disheartened  at  the  medio- 

nate  in  one  sphere  invariably  envies  the  posi-    crity  of  the  man's  offers. 

tion  of  a  succesful  man  in  another.  But  no  one        "  To  oblige  you,  I  will ;  but  only  to  oblige 

should  dissert  upon  this  subject  after  Horace ;    you,"    returned  your  broker ;  "  upon    my  hio- 

becaase  no  one  can  explain  the  discontentment    nour  !  "  . 

of  the  world  so  well :  and  he,  who,  in  a  mornent '       The  youth    was   compelled   to    accept  this 

of  despair,  complains  against  his  fate,  would  do  !  sum  ;   aud  even  this  was  not  paid  to  him  until 

well  to  peruse  the  essay  which  commences  with    all  the   goods  were  safely  ,  stowed  away  in  a 

the  words,  "  Qui  Jit  M<rc<rniti,  &c."  \  covered   van   which  the  broker   proceeded    to 

Victor  Molville  pursued  his  .way  up. the  Bou-  fetch  from  his  own  premises.  Victor  then  paid 
levards,  to  the  Rue  Laffite,  where  he  resided,  his  little  debts,  packed  up  his  clothes,  corded 
The  porter  of  the  house,  in  which  he  lived,  his  own  trunk,  and,  at  the  proper  hour,  carried 
gave  him  a  light  as  he  passed  by  the  little.' it  on  .his  shoulder  to  the  gate  where  he  eon - 
lodge  in  which  that  individual  dwelt ;  ar.d  the  signed  it  to  a  ticket-porter.  His  pride  con- 
young  man  ran  hastily  up  a  narrow  staircase,  strained  liim  to  admit  the  necessity  of  this  ex- 
until  he  arrived  at  the  sixth  story.  There  he  travagance ;  and  as  the  clock  struck  five,  he 
took  a  key  from  his  pocket,  and  opened  the  and  the  cotHrnh>sinner  entered  the  great  Dili- 
door  that  led  into  the  little  apartment  which  he  i  gence  Yard  of  the  Messagerics  Royalcs,  in  the 
had  occupied  since  his  arrival  in  Paris.  The  Rue  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires. 
contents  of  that  chamber  were  all  his  worldly  ;  The  young- nvau  found,  upon  inquiry,  that 
possessions  ;  and  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  there  was  exactly  one  place  still  free  ;  ami  this 
dispose  of  them,  to  defray  tho  expenses  of  his  was  in  the  roton.de.  or  hindermost  department 
journey  to  England,  and  ensure  the  means  of1  of  the  .vehicle?  This  division  of  the  triple 
procuring,  a  lodging  and  a  meal  on  his  arrival  coach,  which  forms  a  French  diligence,  i%also 
in  London.  A  tear  stole  down  his  cheek  as  the  cheapest.  It  was  therefore  with,  feelings 
he  contemplated  the  sacrifice  \he  was  thus  i  of  satisfaction  that  Victor  took  possession  of 
forced  to  make;  for,' on  the  first  day  when  he  the  place  he  had  been  fortunate  enough  to 
had  purchased  those  few  things,  he  had  sur-  secure.  In  a  few  minutes  after  he  had  entered 
veyod  them  with  a  sentiment  of  pride  and  the  vehicle,  the  conductor  ascended  to  the 
satisfaction,  although  he  had  not  lately  thought '  top,  the  postilion  mounted  his  horse,  and  the 
of  keeping  them  in  proper  order.  Alas!'  it  ponderous  machine  was  set  in  motion, 
grieves  us  to  be  compelled  to  confess,  that,  in  There  wert  six  persons  in  the  rotonde  of  the 
spite  of  his  good  resolutions  so  recently  ex-  .  diligence.  On  the  right  hand  of  Victor  sate  a 
pressed  to  Louise,  he  drowned  his  regret?  and  gentleman,  whose  age  might  'have  .been  esti- 
liis  cares  in  the  red  juice  of  the  grape,  ere  he  mated^at  about  six-and-twenty,  aud  whoso 
retired  to  his  couch !  garments  might  have  been  supposed  Co  have 

He,  however,  awoke  at  an  early  hour,  and  owed  their  origin  to  the  year  I.  He  wore 
fancied  himself  obliged  to  take  a  dram  tp  ena-  large  bushy  black  whiskers  ;  and  his  dark  hair 
blc  him  to  commence  liis  struggles  against  the  .  hung  in  lanky  masses  over  an  especially  greasy 
world.  The  old  porteress  who  lighted  bis  fire  coat  collar.  The  coat  itself  was  of  light  green, 
and  prepared  his  breakfast,,  was  thunderstruck  with  brass  buttons ;  the  waistcoat  beneath  it 
when  she  was  informed  of  his  intention  to  was  buff;  and  whether  there  was  anything  at 
leave  Paris  ;  and  she  proceeded  with  a  sorrow-  ail  beneath  the  waistcoat,  no  one  could  venture 
ful  countenance  to  execute  the  last  order  of  her  |  j.o  assert,  because  a  large  black  stock  ^concealed 
English  lodger,  which  was  to  procure  the  im-  '  the  shirt,  if  there  were  oneVor  the  place  where 
mediate  attendance  of  a  broker.  i  there  ought  to  have  been  one.  "fiiis  gentle- 

"  1  am  desirous  of  disposing  of  all  my  fur-  man's  trousers  were  of  shabby  black,  and  were 
uiture  this  very  morning,"  said  Melville  to  the  ;  stretched  over  a  pair  of  half-boots  by  means  of 
broker,  who  soon  made  his  appearance  ;  "  I  j  thin  straps.  Upon  his  hands  be  wore  a  pair 
gave  about  a  thousand  francs  for  it  only  a  few  '  of  old  black  gloves,  which  had  been  cunningly 
months  ago."  |  contrived  to  admit  the  fresh  air  i*  Uio  fingers  ; 

"  You  know,  Sir,"  said  the  broker,  who  was  and  when  he  required  to  blow  his  nose,  he  in- 
onc  of  the  polite  French  tradesmen  of  the  eld  {.variably  turned  his  bead  as  muck  round  as 
school,  "that  property  never  fetches  that ;  possible,  took  off  his  hat,  and  thence  extracted 
which  it  cost.  But  I  shall  not  be  very  hard  an  article  which  only  a  oapacioHis  fancy  could' 
upon  Monsieur :  I  will  give  a  hundred  and  j  have  taken  for  a  handkerchief.  For  the  rest., 
fifty -fram-s  upon  the  spot,  and— and — not  this  individual  gazed  upon  bi> 


• 


.  keep  Monsieur  waiting  one  moment."  wilb,  a  patronizing  nir,  but  was   exceedingly 

"Six  pounds  for    tnat  which  cost    fi'irty,"    pollfce  •"*»,  <very  one  whenever  he  made  a&  obi 
mused  Victor  aloud  in   Eitglish  :  then,  after  a '  servalio'n  or  listened  to  one  ;  and  as 

;.  .  ; 
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to  be  a    person  of  considerable  information,  ! 
Victor  was  far  from  displeased  to  discover  that 
he  was  an  Englishman. 

On   the  left  hand  of  our  hero  was  an   old  j 
English  lady  ;    and    opposite  to  her  was  her 
daughter.    Both  were  exceedingly  vulgar—  the  ' 
former  very  ugly,  and  the  latter  rather  pretty  ; 
and  each  had  a  very  good  opinion  of  herself. 
The  other    two  inmates    of   the  rotomlc  were 
French  gentlemen,  whom  it  is  not  necessary  to 
describe. 

"  Going  to  Calais,  Sir?"  said  the  English 
gentleman  with  the  shabby  attire,  to  Victor. 

"1  nm,"  was  the  answer;  "and  thence  to 
Dover." 

"  So  am  I ! "  ejaculated  the  stranger. 
"  Where  do  you  put  up  at  Calais?" 

"  I  really  have  no  choice,"  replied  Melville. 

"  We'll  go  to  the  first  hotel.  Believe  me, 
it  is  always  the  best  plan  to  patronize  the 
best  hotels.  They  would  do  any  thing  for 
me  at  Dessein's  ;  and  1  am  well  known  as  an 
Apieius  in  my  way." 

"  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  place  myself 
under  your  guidance,"  observed  Victor.  "  Do 
you  go  as  far  as  London  ? " 

"Ixmdon!  of  course-  1  do,"  ejaculated  the 
shabby  gentleman,  as  if  he  were  surprised  at 
die  doubt  Implied  by  the  question.  "  So  do 
you — eh  !  Well,  we'll  travel  together  all  the 
way.  There's  nothing  like  society  ;  Alex- 
ander was  miserable  without  Clitus  ;  and  if 
Brutus  had  not  been  left  alone  in  his  tent,  he 
would  not  have  seen  the  ghost  which  gave  him 
an  appointment  at  Philippi." 

"  You  are  fond  of  the  classics,  doubtless, 
Sir,"  was  the  remark  ventured  by  Victor  Mel- 
ville, after  a  pause. 

"  Fond  of  them  !  "  exclaimed  the  stranger, 
almost  insulted  by  the  mere  idea  of  the  possi- 
bility that  he  should  nor  be  so  ;  "  fond  of  them  ! 
Why,  they  are  meat,  drink,  lodging,  and  fire 
to  me." 

MclTille  could  not  help  thinkingth.it  if  they 
played  the  part  of  a  tailor  and  bootmaker  also, 
it  would  not  be  amiss  :  he  however  surveyed 
his  new  acquaintance  with  considerable  respoct, 
— a  sentiment  that  was  encouraged  by  the 
literary  predilection  manifested  by  his  great 
veneration  for  the  classics. 

"  There,  ma,  I  knowed  what  it  would  be  !  " 
exclaimed  the  young  lady,  at  this  crisis,  to  her 
mother,  in  consequence  of  a  peasant  leaping 
up  on  the  step  behind  the  vehicle,  and  gnrinsj 
into  the  rotonde  ;  "  I  knowed  we  should  be 
compelled  to  put  up  with  all  kinds  of  unpleas- 
antness, riding  in  tliis  part  of  the  diligence." 

"  Well,  my  dear  Betsy,"  answered  the  parent, 
in  a  conciliating  tone,  "there  was  up  other 
places  to  take,  and  you'ie  aweer  that  your  pa 
expects  us.  What  a  perwoking  thing  it  is, 
that  Balls  couldn't  percrastinate  his  marriage, 
till  he'd  gived  us  time  to  get  home.  But 
them  pawn-brokers  always  does  things  in  such 
a  hurry." 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  I  know  all  about  it,"  cried  Miss 
Betsy,  bestowing  a  violent  kick  upon  her 
mother's  toes,  at  this  betrayal  of  the  calling 
professed  by  Mr.  Balls,  in  consequence  of  whose 
nuptials,  it  appeared  that  the  two  ladies  had 
been  suddenly  compelled  to  return  to  their 
native  city;  which,  indeed,  they  should  never 
have  left,  »s  they  were  not  the  most  favour- 
able specimens  England  could  have  sent  abroad 
to  foreign  climes. 

44  Lor,  Betsy,  do  mind  my  corns  ! "  ex- 
claimed the  poor  old  lady,  screwing  up  her 
mouth  in  agony  :  "  my  feet  isn't  so  hard  as 
your'n.  But,  what  was  I  a  saying  of?  Oh! 
we  was  talking  of  Balls's  marriage,  with  your 
cousin  Henrietta  Maria.  I  dare  say  there  '11 
be  a  strong  muster  of  wery  gcn-teel  people  at 
the  veddin.  Balls  thinks  of  giving  np  the 
pawn!  raking  business,  and  going  into  the  jrinc 
way.  I  wonder  at  that :  it  ud  be  all  wery  well 
if  M  b»  ic'd  Iteen  a  bankrupt,  'cause  alf  bank- 


rupts nat* rally  turns  wine  or  coal-merchauts ; 
but  to  give  up  such  a    business    as  lie's  got! 
Why,   I  think  he  said  that  he  never  lent  less  ! 
than    ftfty    pounds  on  flat-irons  alone,  every  ; 
Saturday"  night  of  his  life  !  " 

"  I  am  sure  he's  uot  my  cousin  reglarly !  " 
cried  M*ss  Elizabeth,  who  had  in  vain  endeav- 
oured to  arrest  the  progress  of  this  torrent  of, 
words,  by  such  small  obstacles  as  winks,  nods. 
kicks,  and  '  hems,'  were  likely  to  throw  in  the 
way  ;  but  all  her  attempts  were  as  unavailing  as 
if  she  had  essayed  to  build  an  embankment  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  ;  for  her  mother  never 
ceased  speaking  until  she  had  e'xhausted  the 
topic. 

"  Ah  !  a  wedding  is  a  fine  thing  !  "  cried 
the  shabby  gentleman,  who  seemed  anxious  to  , 
form  every  one's  acquaintance,  to  effect  which 
aim  he  had  already  begged  a  pinch  of  snuff 
of  one  of  the  Frenchmen,  and  trodden  on  the 
toe  of  the  other,  in  order,  that  he  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  begging  his  pardon  ;  "  a  wed- 
ding is  a  fine  thing  !  Appollodorus  has  left  us  a 
splendid  description  of  the  union  of  Ataulphus 
and  Placidia,  at  which  Attains,  the  ex-Roman 
Emperor,  was  present." 

"  Yes,  I  recollect  reading  of  it  in  the  papcrls," 
observed  the  young  lady,  with  an  affected 
tone. 

"  The  deuce  you  do !."  exclaimed  the 
stranger,  taken  somewhat  aback  by  this  an- 
nouncement :  hut,  instantly  recollecting  him- 
self, he  added,  "  1  never  was  at  more  than  one 
wedding  in  my  life,  and  that  was  when  my  old  > 
grandmother,  who  was  in  her  dotage,  married  a 
third  time.  She  threw  herself  away  upon  a 
young  fellow  of  seventeen  !  " 

"  Or  ratVcr  he  threw  hiriself  away  upon 
her,"  said  Victor,  smiling  at  this  anecdote. 

"  No,  ho  got  plenty,  of  money  ;  and  she  hail 
been  very  handsome,"  rejoined  the  gentleman. 
"  Paris,  you  know,  could  have  only  loved 
Helen  for  the  renown  of  her  beauty,  as  j-he 
was  upwards  of  sixty  when  she  ran  away  with 
him ;  and  my  grandmother  was  only  seven 
years  older.'' 

•In  such  conversation  as \this  was  the  time 
wik'd  away,  until  the  travellers  alighted  to  sup 
at  Claremont.  Had  Victor  \>cen  prudent,  he 
would  have  saved  the  few  francs  to  be  disbursed 
upon  this  meal,  and  satisfied  his  own  appetite 
with  a  bun  or  a  roll  purchased  at  a  baker's 
shop  :  but  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
of  finding  an  excuse  to  partake  of  a  bottle  of 
wine  with  his  companions  ;  and  he  accordingly 
took  his  place  at  the  table  d'hote.  The  shabby 
gentleman  seemed  perfectly  will  acquainted 
with  the  landlord,  and  the  domestics  of  the 
inn,  and  was  treated  by  them  with  the  utmost 
respect.  A  bottle  of  champagne,  besides  the  or-  > 
dinary  wine,  was  served  up  to  him  ;  and,  to 
increase  the  mystery  in  the  eyes  of  Victor,  not 
a  fraction  was  demanded  of  him,  when  the  rest 
paid  each  his  account.  Our.  hero  was  not,  how- 
ever, as  yet  sufficiently  "^acquainted  with  the 
shabby  gentleman  lo  demand  an  explanation  of 
this  phenomenon  ;  and  the  shabby  gentleman, 
on  his  part,  did  not  seem  to  observe  that  the 
circumstance  had  attracted  any  particular  at- 
tention. 

The  travellers   resumed    their  places  in  the 
diligence  ;  and,  as  it  was  now  quite  dark,  they 
could  only  hear,  and  not  see  each  other.     One 
of  the  French  gentlemen  profited  by  tins  cir- 
cumstance, to  consign  his  wig  to  his  pocket,  • 
and  substitute  a  white  cotton  night-cap  as  a 
tegument  for  his  head;  and  the  oilier  smoked 
a  cigar  out  of  the  window,  Miss  Betsy  having 
declared  that   she  was  a  great  admirer   of  the 
•  smell  of  tobacco-smoke  in  the  open  air.     The 
old  lady  chattered  about  her  London  acquaint- 
!  ances— Mr.  Balls  the  Pawnbroker — the  way  to 
serve  up  a  sucking-pig — the   best  remedy  for 
|  a  cough — the  delights  of  Paris — the  fatigues  of 
:  travelling — and  a  variety  of  matters  equally  in- 
l.teresting,  but  too  numerous  to  categorise  ;  and 


when  she  was  thoroughly  tired  of  "making- ^r 
noise  with  her  tongue, $he  tried  what  her  Tu>se 
could  do  in  the  way  of  snoring,  to  the  unmiti- 
gated disgust  of  her  daughter. 

Victor  and  his  new  acquaintance  sustained 
a  miscellaneous  conversation  with  Miss,.  Betsy 
for  some  time  ;  and  then  they  sank  off  to  sleep 
one  after  the  other.  When  they  awoke  in  the 
morning,  just  at  that  chilly  hour  at  which  the 
dawn  begins  to  assort  its  .empire  over  this 
hemisphere,  they  all  wondered  that  time  had 
passed  away  so  rapidly  ;  and  the  old  lady,  who 
had  not  ceased  snoring  throughout  -the  night, 
declared  most  solemnly  that  she  had  never 
slept  a  wink. 

At  about  ten  o'clock  they  arrived  at  Amiens, 
where  they  were  lo  breakfast ;  and  here  Melville 
remarked  a  repetition  of  that  which  had  so 
essentially  astonished  him  at  Claremont,  in 
respect  to  his  new  acquaintance.  The  shab- 
bily-attired gentleman  was  treated'  with  the 
utmost  respect ;  and  it  was  evident  that,  if  he 
were  ever'  so  much  in  want  of  a  shirt,  he  was 
by  no  means  put  to  his  shift  on  his  .road,  to 
Calais.  Indeed,  the  best  of  every  thing  was 
served  up  to  him  ;  and  of  all  the  guests  at  the 
breakfast  table,  he  alone  received  a  card,  set- 
ting forth  the  excellencies  of  ihe  hotel,  from  the 
hands  of  the  landlord.  Melville  was  still  com- 
pelled to  put  the  bridle  of  patience,  upon  the 
steed  of  curiosity  ;  he  however  hoped  that  a 
short  time  would  elucidate  the  mystery;  for  he 
could  not  conceive  bow  a  man,  whose  personal 
appearance  was  not  calculated  to  command  cre- 
dit for  a  penny  loaf,  was  thus  enabled  to  eat 
and  drink  of  the  best,  without  disbursing,  a 
fraction  at  the  inns  at  which  he  stopped. 

During  that  day,  Victor  and  the  shabby 
gentleman  became  much  more  intimate  with 
the  two  English  ladies,  than  they  had  previ- 
ously been  ;  and  the  mother  actually  carried 
her  condescension  so  far  as  to  say,  "  that  she 
should  be  delighted  to  see  them  at  her  house 
in  London."  She  then  inserted  her  hand  into 
a  large  bag,  which  she  called  a  "  ridicule  :" 
and,  from  amidst  a  miscellaneous  collection  ot 
hard-eggs,  biscuits,  cakes,  lozenges,  a  smelling 
bottle,  and  a  handkerchief,  she  drew  forth  two 
cards,  one  of  which  she  presented  to  Victor, 
and  the  other  to  the  gentleman  in  the  shabby 
attire.  On  these  cards,  which  were  about  the 
size  of  those  used  to  play  with,  were  printed 
in  very  large  type,  these  words  :  "  MRS. 
TF.KRYWHIST,  Xuwbcr  'J,  Terrytehist  Terrace, 
Camdcn  Totrn. 

"  That's  the  name  of  our  place,  gentlemen," 
said  the  olof  lady,  with  a  complacent  smile. 
'  My  husband  liuilt  the  terrace,  you  'see  ;  and 
\ve  occupy  one  of  the  houses." 

14  Mr.  Terry  whirl  is  then  an  architect,  I 
presume,  ma'am,"  said  the  shabby  gentleman; 

''  No,  Sir,  he  is  not,"  WAS  the  reply. 

"  A  surveyor,  probably,  ma'am  ?" 

"  Xo,  Sir." 

"Ob!  I  see — a  builder,"  cried  the  sh.ibhv 
gentleman,  determined  to  guess  on. 

"  Xo,  Sir,  nor  yet  a  builder,"  said  the  lady. 

"  A  speculator .'" 

"  Xo,  Sir." 

"  What  then,  ma'am  .'"  asked  the  stranger. 

"  A  bricklayer,  Sir,"  was  the  answer, 

•'  Retired  from  business  with  a  large  tor- 
tune,''  immediately  super-added  Miss  Elizabeth 
Tcrrywhist.  "  It  was  with  the  greatest  J.itfi- 
•culty  that  we  could  prevail  upon  pa  to  give 
bis  name  to  the  terrace,  he  is  so  exceedingly 
dewoid  of  pride.  He  even  wanted  to  call  it 
after  an  old  uncle  of  ours,  from  whom  we've 
considerable  expectations;  but  we  wouldn't 
hear  ot  it." 

"  Hear  of  it — no !"  echoed  the  old  lady. 
"  What  a  pretty  address  it  would  have  been  to 
give  '  MR.  TE.RRYWHIST,  1'unks  Terrace.'  T,> 
be  sure,  Tunks  is  a  name  as  well  as  another ; 
and  may  be  a  very  ancient  one  for  anything 
that  I  know;  but  at  the  same  time  7Y»>iAV 
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doesn't  tound  by  no  means  aristo- 
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•o  that's  the  reason  we  rejected  the 
Tuuks,  and  gave  our  own  which  is 
Terrywhist." 

M  And  very  right  you  were  too,"  said  the 
shabby  gentleman,  endeavouring  to  elongate 
his  coat-sleeves,  between  the  cuff*  of  which 
•and  his  gloves  there  were  large  portions  of  the 
wrists  left  bare.  "  The  ancients  gave  tlie 
names  of  illustrious  men  to  their  streets ;  and 
I  do  not  see  wherefore  the  moderns  should  not 
imitate  them." 

At  about  four  o'clock  thc  travellers  reached 
Saint  Pol,  where  they  stopped  to  dinner. 
At  the  table  d'  hote,  on  this  occasion,  as  on 


"Tint  shall  positively  be  th*  hist  time  that 
I  wilf  'drink  hi  the  morning,"  aaid  he,  M  the 
fre*h  air  of  the  «ea  ginned  hi«  heated  connte- 
trance.  "O  touisel  your  image 
forth  shall  fortify  me  to  dare  all  the 
fate  may  have  in  store  for  me  !' 


hence- 
which 
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(T*  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


TOBACCO. 


THE  discovery  of  a  nauseous  and  poisonous  weed, 
of.  an  acrid  taste,  disagreeable  odour,  and  evil  pro- 
perties, exercised  the  most  extraordinary  influence 
upon  the  social  condition  of  all  nations.  It  has 
become  an  article  of  universal  commerce  ;  its  cul- 
ture has  spread  with  far  more  rapidity  than  that  of 


others, 
the" 


the 

iiic 


shabby,    geujleman 
of     the   landlord ; 


commanded 
and    Victor 


tion  of  the  muscle*  of  respiration;  whfeh  M  preceded 
by  a  d«-t  ]>  inspiration  that  fills  tlie  l^ngs  then  forces 
the  air  violently  through  the  nose,  while  tike  lower 
jaw  is  at  the  time  closed,  and  shakes  the  bead  and 
whole  body.  This  violence  is  considerably  aug- 
mented by  the  exciting  nature  of  simff  in  the  nos- 
trils ;  sneering  being  always  caused  by  som^ irrita- 
tion affecting  the  invar  membrane  of  the  nose. 
Sneering,  if  very  often  repeated,  creates  an  accu- 
mulation of  Mood  to  the  head.  The  custom  of 
blessing  people  when  they  sneeze  is  very  ancient ; 
Aristotle  mentions  it,  and  admits  his  ignorance  of 
its  origin.  The  French  peasants  exclaim  until  this 
day,  on  those  occasions,  J.e  ban  Diett  rous  lenitse  .' 
Sneezing  at  religious  ceremonies  was  considered 
a  go<  d  omen  by  the  ancients. 

Sn  uT  is  divided  into  three  principal  sorts.  The 
first  is  granulated;  the  second  is  an  impalpable 
powder ;  and  the  third  is  'the  bran  or  coarse  part 
remaining  after  sifting  the  second  sort  Smut' 


the  really  useful  plants  ;  and  even  the  i 

fashion  have  consecrated  its  use.     When  (be  weed 

the-   respect     of     the    landlord;      ana     victor  i  %M   ori  •     lly   discovered  in    America   it  was   in  i  remaining  after  sifting  the  second  sort      Snuff  is 
thought   that    he  must   be  either  at  nobleman  t     *       an,onRSt  the  Indians,  who  also  used  it    prepared  by  grinding  the  tobacco  in  a  null.     Several 

in  a  medicinal  form,  and  cured  many  diseases  with  i  •«*  «*.  bowever.now  made  of  aromatic  herbs,  or 

it :  but  its  introduction  into  Europe  by  Sir  Walter  I  other  foreign  materials ;   and  probably,  these    are 
licited   to  disburse  a  centime  for   his  expcnces  '  Raleigh  was  attended  with  the  utmost' ridicule  and  I  **  ,»»•»    wholesome.       Cranstone's  vEjre-™/,* 


in    disguise,    or    a    swindler    travelling   upon 
promises.     The  stranger  was  not  however  so- 


at  the  hotel ;   and  the  landlord  even  solicited  a 
favour  at  his  hands  at  parting. 

•'  Do  -not  forget,  Sir,  to  recommend  my  es-    ^ 

tablishment  as  strongly  as  you  have  hitherto  j  tutej'  gevere  penalties  against  those  who  used  it; 
done,"  said  he;  "and  have  the  kindness  to,  :.,,,i  the  Persians  condemned  its  patrons  to  death, 
inform  vour  friends  that  I  have  diminished  my 


persecution.      James    1.    wrote    bis    well-known 
"Counterblast"  against  it :   Pope  Urban  VIII.  ex- 
commnbicated  any  one  who  was  convicted  of  taking 
'     churches  ;  the  Ottoman  government  insti- 


r  and 
But 


this 


insidious  weed  nevertheless  became    an 
diaries*  and  that   1   have  ceased   to   send   in  :  ob'ject  of  universal  luxury ;  and  probably  this  result 

wHklv  bills      Nothing  will  induce  tlie  Engl'ish  i  was  n<>t  »  little  owi"g  «°  «"'  verT  raactmenti  whieh 

,  .,•        i  v.     !  were  made  in  respect  to  the  usaee  of  tobacco.  ,     . • 

to  come  to  my  house  more  than  long  cred.t  ;  .      ,t  .$  n]]^  d  ,haf  ,lie  word  Tobacco    especially  about  those  parts  of  the  teeth  which  are 

and,  if  one  or  two  take  mo  in,  those  who  pay  ;  ,ock  its  orj  •    -from  the  circumsUnce  of  ,]le  piant     east  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  food  :  via.,  thr 


far  less  pernicious  than  the  light  Scutch;  for  the 
finer  and  more  insinuating  is  the  powder,  the  more 
noxious  it  is,  on  account  of  the  facilitv  with  which 
it  comes  in  contact  with  the  pituitary  membrane  of 
the  nose. 

Smoking  and  snufl-taking  both  encourage  thirst — 
both  affect  the  breath — and  both  produce  somniferous 
effects  which  are  materially  prejudicial  to  the  con- 
stitution.     Smoking    causes    aif    accumulation    of 
'  earthv   particles  around  the  teeth, -and  forms  tartar. 


will  make  up  for  the  loss.      There  is  excellent    ]lnvinfr  been  imported  from  Tobago ;  .but  this  opi-    lower  Wld  inner  l)aru  hear  the  gums.     Tlie  gums 

•  ^a."  !  nion  is  crroneous  ;  the  name  being  the  word  used  in    !hen  J™*""?*    separate    from    the  teeth     winch 


sporting  in  this  neighbourhood 


this  way  again."  i  ;i7."ThV7e7ocV<^7w.wder7an'd"  smoke  are"use<Hii  inducement  is  not  readily  gratified  by  such  beverages 
The  travellers  returned  to  the  diligence;  i  agricultural  pursuits  to  destroy  insects.  as  tea,  cofiee,  water,  or  lemonade;  but  stronger 
and  Melville  was  mcwr  than  ever  at  a  loss  to  ;  Tobacco  plants  arc  raised  at  the  commencement  foWioM  are  usually  required.  Smoking  produces 
solve  this  mvstcrv.  The  object  of  his  wonder  of  the  sprine.  in  a  new,  fertile,  and  soft  soil;  and  as  '»  *!**<«»  of  beat  throughout  the  frame,  and  en- 
did  not  however,  notice  the  sensation  which  lie  soon  as  each  plant  has  acquired  four  leaves,  it  is  «»»rages  a  feverish  sensation:  the  cheeks  glow  with 
»'«.-  mi-,d  of  the  voun-'man-  .transferred  to  a  field,  where  it  is  set  in  earth  that  internal  fire  ;  and  an  unnatural  tranqudhty  is  crented 

has  been  well-prepared.     The  greatest  care  must  be  '"  tlie  mmd  notwoUwtanding  this  kind  of  corporeal 

f                    ,  taken  in  scrutinizing  the  leaves  of  the  plants  even-  excitement.    -That     tranquillity degenerates    into 

so  profoundly  excited  the  curiosity  ot  our  hero.    „,„,,;,     and  ever).  evoning>  with  a  view  of  destroy-  lo*lleJ?  of  sPlrlts  and  ag<-"«al  feeling  of  uneasiness 

At  about  five  on  the  second   morning,  the    in?  a  certiun  worm  ,]la,  preys  upon  them.     Wlu-n  and  awatoBCtwnj   and  the  votary-  of  smoking  i< 

dili^nce  entered  Calais.      Hy  the  advice  of  the    ,l,e  plants  reach  the  height  of  about  half  a  foot,  the  compelled  to  return  to  the  habit  once  more  to  acqum 

shabbv  ircntlcman    «lie   two  'ladies  repaired  to    mould  is  heaped  up  around  them  ;  and  the  tops  are  "  "Wity  of  disposition.     This  uneven  flow  of  the 

Dessein's  Hotel,  whither  they  were  accompanied    cut  off  the  moment  a  plant  has  put  forth  eight  or  SP'"'»  »»  ™»'ous  ««  •«"«  happiness  and  physical 

Three  bod-    nine  leaves.     This  method  render*  the  leaves  large  "eajjn. 


had   created   in   the 

and  no  one  else  had  observed  that  which   had 


by   that    individual  and  Melville. 

rooms'  were    immediately  put   in  requisition 


and  thick.     The  period   when  the  plants  are  fit  to 


• •     *  i,  "„    ,       ,        be  cut  is  pn.clainietl  bv  the  brittlentas  of  the  leaves. 

and  for   a    few  hours  they  all  slept  otf  the  fa 

ticjues  of  the  long  journey  from    Paris.      They 
breakfasted  together  in  the  coffee-room  ;  and 


All   causes   of  excitement  should  be  religiously 
avoided.     Drinking   strong   liquors,  smoking,   and 

Whni   they  are  cut, 'they   are  permitted  to  lie  for    *»uff-teking  are  illegitimate  sources  of ) gratification, 

ythicli  abridge  the  life  of  man,  destroy  his  haapino-. 
;iinl  unfit  him  for  his  avocations  und  social  duties. 


An    individual^  with    a  calm  conscience,  does   not 


some   time  in   the  tield  previous  to  being  carried  to 
the  drying-shed,  where  mev  are  suspended  by  pairs, 
there     as    elsewhere    upon    the    road,    did  the    upon  lines,  with  an  interval  between  them,  so  as  not 

to  touch  each  other.     They  then  remain  in  that  con-    require  those  excitements.     Happiness  and  misery 
dition  to  dry  and  evacuate  all  their  moisture.     As    are  g«™rally  phantasies  of  our  own  creation  ;  and  a 
soon  as  they   are  sufficiently  dried,  the  leaves  ar*    determination  to  feel  contented  with  our  lot  is  a  sure 
stripped  off  tlie  stalks    and   are   made   into  small 
1  bundles,  each  of  which  is  tied  round  with   a  leaf. 
These    bundles    are    heaped   up   and  covered  with 
road    from    Paris   \  ictor    bad    not    blankets.     Great  care  is  taken  not  to  suffer  them  to 


shabby  gentleman  escape  without  being  even 
solicited  for  payment.  As  soon  as  breakfast 
was  dismissed,  the  little  party  proceeded  to 
the  quay,  where  they  embarked  on  board  a 
steam- packet  bound  for  Dover. 
On  the  •  • 


si'veral  times  to  the  air,  in 
the  heat  to  escape  from  the 


to  suffer  all 
the  tobavco  is 


remedy  against  the  attacks  of  the  latter.  Cowards 
alone  seek  oblivion  of  their  cares  in  tlie  bottle  or  in 
the  evanescent  enjoyment  of  smoking  ;  the  brave 
man  meets  his  adversity  face  to  face,  and 
usually  conquers  or  sunuounu  it.  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  express  our  hope  that  we  shall  see  the 
day  when  smoking  and  snuff-taking  will  be  success- 


found  much    leisure  to  indulge  h's    gradually    be  over-heated :  'and.  as^oon  as  they  have  been  ex- 
increasing  propensity  to  thc  most  demoralizing 
an.l  deeding  of  habits — drinking.     But  the 
moment  he  arrived   on  board   the   vessel,  the 
excitement  of  travelling  having  passed  oft',  and 

.the  monotony  of  the  sea  being  essentially  cal-    article  fitted  for  use,  the  leaves  are  first  cleansed  of  THE  PUNISHMENT  OF  DEATH 

ciliated  to  awaken  unhappy  sensations  in  tlie    any  dirt  which  may  be  upon  thim  ;  and  all  decayed    Obtrrvattotu  nfgttird  by  tke  probable  eftcntio*  •/  &*r- 
min.l  of  the  Y«ung  man — lie  hurried   into,  the    parts  are  carefully  cutaway.     Tlie  leaves  nre  then  tvitin  m  .W<Wa.v  »ert. 


tue   heat  to  escape  trom  the  heap,   the  tobavco  is    "".'  *"'v  "'£  •»•"=•">••         »'g  "«•«  » 

ready -to  be  stowed  away  in    the  casks  for  expf.r-    fl%  included  in  the  indulgences  prohibited  by  all 

-    the  disciples  of  Tectotalism. 


tabon. 

When    tohflcco  is  being   manufactured  into  the    • 
article  fitted  for  use,  the  leaves  are  first  cleansed  of 


cabin,  and  sought  a  deceptive  and  evanescent 
felicity  in  a  gl.i^s  of  strong  liquor.  All  his 
good  r^olutir.ns  vanished  from  his  memory 
as  he  imbibe;',  the  exhilirr.ting  fluid  ;  he  he- 


moistened  with  salt-watrr:  and,  when  they  are 
'dried  again,  and  the  mid-rib  or  tendons  of  the 
leaves  nre  removed,  they  are  cut  into  pieces  and 
crisped  in  an  Oven,  or  before  a  strong  fire.  The  last 
operation  is  to  wind  them  into  cords,  or  twist  them 


Voder  the  impression  that  the  life  «f  a  hoRun  being 
i>  probably  to  be  offered  up  as  &  holocatistft)  the  san- 
guinary laws  i. f  this  country,  on  Mi>u.'.iy  limning  next. 
<ve  consider  that  there  can  be  no  belter  opportunity  to  »VO-A 


stowed    one    si^h   upon    Louise,   but    did    not  -into    rolls.     The  -.-rowers'  dutv  is  then  performed  :    our  opinions  relative  to  this  punishment  of  death  th»n  the 
choose  to  n  •  member  her  kind  counsel  ;   and  as    it  is  the  tobacconist  who  cr.ts  tlie  leaves  into  shreds    ' 


soon    as   the 
..^      ,    ,     ,. 

ot 


«lass  of  brandy-and-water    was    fitted  for  smoking. 

' 


present ;    and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  attention  of  oar 
readers  to  the  ensuing  observations,  cou'dcot  that  our 

ho  possess  ooe  single 


not  resist  the  temptation        The  use  of  tobacco  is  most  injurious  to  thc  const!-    sentiments  will  be  shared  by  all 

/      Tl        cheeks    of   the  'ut'on'  ani^  destructive  to  the  intellect.    Both  smok-    feeling  of  humanity,  and  all  who  entertain  a  just  notion  of 

ordering    »   sec  ine  .       wjd  simff.ukin?  ruin  thc  ,nemory,  deaden  tlie    the  rights,  of  individuals.  We  appeal  to  tbe  world  against  ths 

young  man  became  .flushed    his  eyes  sparkled  energics   of  t,,e  iim.ination,    and    produce    those    en.ctLn«  of  a  saoguinaryllTbroUl-a  tenoialU* 

with     unnatural    lustre,    and    he  himself  lethargic  results  which  are  essentially  inimical  to  the    _»„  arbitrarr  law ;  and  we  shaltnow  proceed  to  coii- 

inspired    with   that   brutal   species   of  courage  toil  of  either  the    hands   or  the  brain      Smoking    ^  cren  ^  mo$t  dnhious  on^l^ nt^  ^ ,forro,ny 

which  defies  alike  the  sorrows  and  the  temp-  creates  an  unwholesome  heaviness   of  slumber  at  !  &        ,        f  „„„,:_-  cJ;™in.].  ;,  ,  bad  one. 

i  ^n«  r.f  thi«  w«rW        HP  m^  from  the  seit  ni?ht-  and  attacks  the  nervous  system  with  all   the  I  re"ons'  "*  *7™m  °r  executing  cnm.nals  >*•<)•• 

tationf  of  this  world.  *at  ^^  rf   ^  invetcTate   ^^        Snuffltaking  !  in  respect  to  aociety,  in  respect  to  the  tor*  of  GoiM* 

produces  an  evanescent  excitement  in  tlie  region  of  i  in  respect  to  Ac  culprit  himself.    If  «*  succeed  ia  «i 
the  brain,  which  causes  the   worst   effects    by  re-    taia,  we  earnestly  hope  that  an  exertion  will  y«  be  made 
action.     Frequent  sneezing  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  I  to  tare  the  unhappy  man  who  is  now  languishing  in  the 
the  frame,  it  being  causedby  a  violent  convulsive  mo-  '  condemned  cell  of  that  prison,  against  thc  doors  of  which 


in  the  cabin,  and  with  a  light  heart — though 
still  with  a  lingering  consciousness  in  his 
bosom  of  having  done  wrong — ascended  to  the 
deck  of  the  vessel. 


- 


J 


i 


' 


* 


THE    TEETOTA 


: 


it  is  as  yet  th«  intention  of  the  GoTemment  to  erect  on 
Monday  next  the  dread  ;  araplientalif  of  the  sc»ffold. 

W^have  no  right  to  t«kc  away  that  which  we 
.  .iiiiiot  girt ;  we  should  not  curtail,  at  a  punishment,  that 
life  wrj^kh  we  cannot  extend,  as  a  r€trard.  Let  the  sys- 


cxclaim  to  the  government,  ••  How  dare  you  destroy  •  '  has  the  welfare  of  the  publican  in  »iew  ;  and 
soul,  as  well  as  a  body  !    How  dare  you  hurry  » tn««  |  th»  trophies  of  that  welfare  are  raised  upon  thet 
out  of  this  world  into  another  where  he  wiU  be  conde"m^d  '.  physical    and    moral   r*in   of  the   unfortunlU* ' 
to  everlasting  misery  ?    What    right  have  yon  •thus  to    ('O'al-Whipper$. 


dispose  nf  an  immortal  soul  '  " 


It  appears  that   an  Office  was  lately  esta- 


t  to  the  publicans.     But  the  publicans  and 
;  captains  liave  one  common  interest  ;   they 
•  allied  together  in  the  nefarious  scheme  of 
sent  to  labour  for  the  i  extorting    the    greater    portion    of   the    Coal- 


_  i  __  vov*»— ' 

';cB  Qt*uird  and  punishment  be  fairly  balanced;  and  If  .  fortnight's  penitence  in  Newgate  suffice  to  gain  biished  iu  Wappi,lg,  wjtK  a  view  of  suppiessina 
.«  wo  have  no  control  ov«  life  in  respect  to  a  plan  of  re-  heaven,  then  a  death-bed  repentance  will  also,  suffice ;  t,wt  monopoly  the  captains  of  sj,jps  bcin.,  „£ 
ward,  let  us  not  interfere  with  it  in  respect  to  a  measure  and,  according  to  this  precious  doctrine,  a  man  may  sin  :  uej]ej  .Q  annl  v  at  the  Office  for  la  bo  I  *  1 

if  punishment.     If  we  adopt  the    atrocious  doctrine  of    alljiis  life,  so  long  as  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  repent  •  '  "  * 

retaliation,  and  cry  out  "  Hlood  for  blood  " — why  do  we  when  he  sees  his  end  approaching  !  If  this  he  the  ease, 
^ot  preserve  that  law  in  all  its  details,  and  say  "  An  eye  then  does  the  doctrine  of  rewards  and  punishments 
for  an  eye  ?"  &c.  The  punishment  inflicted  should  fmevuragt  cri»»ie.  rather  than  npprtts  it. 

•  ever  be  *o  great  as  the  crime  committed;  and  society        Suppose  this xj.'ouryoisier  were  sent  I \tri- 

Should  not  undertake  to  enact  the  part  of  the  avenger,  rem.nmlir  o'f  his  natural  life  in  the  penal  settlements,  he  >V  hipper  S  wages  trom  him,  as  the  price  and 
l*t  society  chastise  to  amelotiate  man,  but  not  punish  "would  have  time  to  repent  in  a  manner  which  would  condition  of  a  continuation  of  his  employment ; 
:o  avenge.'  Society  exists  between  two  points  :  chastise-  ,  ensure  the  safety  of  his  imirxirtal  soul,  and  yet  he  would  ;  a»d  thus  the  salutary-effects  of  the  ^establish- 
ment is  above  it— vengeance  i§  beneath  il.  Nothing,  |  at  the  same  time  undergo  a  '><yere.  a  terrible  punish-  mcnt  of  an  Office,  have  been  entirely  sub- 
i  '.:];c\  so  great  or  so  insignificant,  suits  it.  If  il  be  ar-  ment  for  his  delinquency.  Society  would  be  satisfied —  '  verted. 

V-nedth.it  we  must  remove  from  the  sphere  of  society  an  j  tl,e  family  of  his  victim  ougkt  lo  be^isfied— and  the  The  system  adopted  by  the  publicans  of 
'ridivUlu.il  who  has  violated  its  laws  by  the  commission  government  would  inflict  a  salutary  chastisement,  which,  Wapping  is  simply  this.  A  Coal-Whippet 
.,  f  a  murder,  it  may  be  replied  that  perpetual  imprisoir-  while  it  convinced  the  world  that  a  man  may  not  sin  applies  to  a  publican  for  a  recommendation  to 
iiient  will  suffice.  Again, — if  it  be  argued  that  the  pu-  K;th  impunity,  would  he  the  means  of  turning  a  soul —  employment  in  emptying  a  collier.  If 'the 
•lUhmcut  of  death  is  necessary  for  the  s~ake  of  example.  aD  immortal  soul  into  the  way  to  heaven.  applicant  can  atlord  to  purchase  large  quanti- 

.1  decided  negative  may  he  returned.  The  sight  of  an  ,  Xne  Kilitor  of  this  Journal,  for  one.  protests  against  ;  tjes  of  Ho,uor.  he  rinds  immediate  encoumgC- 
r  \eculiou  demoralizes  and  brutalizes  the  multitude:  and  ,)le  inhuman  ferocity,  the  palpable  injustice,  and  the  ivH?nt  at  the  hands  of  the  publican;  and' SO 
when  it  is  over,  the  crowds  retire  Jo  the  public -houses,  demoralizing  practice  of  taking  away  hurnanr  life  upon  lon!Vas  the  poor  victim  will  consent  to  expend 
where  they  arrange  schemes  of  villany  which  are  sug-  the  scaffold.  The  government,  which  puts  such  an  im-  a  considerable  portion  of  hi*  hardly -earned 
by  the  particulars  of  the  deed  for  which  the  eul-  ;  pious  measure  into  practice,  represents  the  whole 


wn,,os    u  ,ho    mfamous  ,l)tVr    that"  is  made 

ntit  luw  been  jnrt  hanged.     All  sensibility  ,*  dost,        .    soc;otv  0|^  n.-uion.  and  acts  for  that  society.     That  'so-    expreMl¥  f^smdividuaU  of  that   fraten.itv.  To 

comiinu;9   to   nnj   work.      ]lut  tho   moment  he 
,o     •        ^    ^    familv    of  t,.cjr 

• 


ry  witnessing  executions.      Scarcely  are  th*  unhappy  cie,y  :s  ^uiity  of  the  crime  of  murder  so  long  as  it  pei- 

VTC;O%VS  "turned  off,"  when  the  crowds  commence  all  mits  its  government — or,  in  other  words,  its  executive — 

kind  of  •practical  jokes,  such  as  tripping  each-other  up.  to  continue  the  horrible  exhibition  on  the  public  scaffold.         •'.    •    ..,,    ,    '      .,-          .-  ..       '    ,  Y- 

J  ..  il,  ,,-,  and  to  till  the  cutlers  vt   the  publican,  his  ser- 

knockmg  huts  over   eyes,  thrown-g    baskets  over  \\lia:.  then,  should  be  done        why,  let  every  mdivi-  ..  ,      ._, 

heads  of  the  mtillituile,  vX-c.     Thr  public-house*  in  the  ^,,.,1   „;,,,    C3n  t),ink   rightly    upon  this  point,  protest 

..ciglilioavhood  of  fhe  Old-Hailey,  drive  a  glorious  trade  .,  .  ;:;>t  ti,,.  .^".j'.ty   ot"  death,  am!  thus   absolve  himself 

i-n  the  d.ivs  of  r ' ' 


.  . 

,  ." 

\hlppei     labour   at    a   vciy  SCVere 


If  examples  be  require-l, <iien let  the  legislature  rc»iw 
..11  the  tortures  practised  in  tl.e^Spanish  inquisition;  or 


o  .  '  n;  Hcation  in  the  crime  of  whioh  «ocietv  is  miiltv.  employment  xv.th  sufficient  atd.mf  to  deserve 
T!.,  I',Utor  of  the"  Teetotaler."  here  protest*  against  -l11  the  wages  which  art;  paid  to  them  ;  but  if 
the 


.  '»«\v  ^  compelled  to  p.iy  upw;uds>f  a  half  of 


,ct  the  condemned  again  IK-  dragged  in  .1  joltiug-eart, 
>ittinij    upon  his  coffin,  through  tliexdeuse  crowoN  of 


to    the  .  publicans,   whoxe    cood 


!..»    of    punishment     of  death' — lie  publicly   de- 
clares, that,  as   a   member  ot"  F.ngUsli   society,  he   liocs  .                                          v 
not  assent  to  its  use     he  washes  his  hands  of  that  which  favour    alone   gives    them    etv.ploymer.tXupoii 

«,  to  Tyburn-tKV.    Kxamples  oHjv  c'.isgust  the    \>c  ^eeius   a  heinous  sin  on   the  part  of  any  society  or  what    can    their    families   subsist  ?   or  liow   can 

u'o."l,  ar.d  brutaliio  the  bad.     To  the  forntsj they  are     g,i\ eminent— he  will  not  suffer  himself  to  IK-  considered  they  place    any    thing    aside    to   pro\  ide  for  the. 

-.-.sr'css ;  to  the  latter  they  are  prejudicial.                           implicated  in  the  commission  of  that  sin — he  calls  upon  contini^vncios    ot    sickness    or   of    a   temporary 

We  m.untain  that  man  has  no  right  to  shed  mwn's    that  govtrnircnt,  which   represents  him.  together  with  watlt~ot    Work  .'      We   believe    that    this    is   tlu" 

Hoo.l.     He  knows  not  in;o  what  world  he  is  mirryin^J  millions  of  other* .  to  renounce  a  power  which  no  scnti-  ,'  only  country  in  the  universe  where  the  labourer 

•he  wretched  sinner;   for  it   is  ridiculous  to  assert   that    fn^t   of  humanity  or  justice  could  have  conferred — lie  |,as    to    pay  .1    heavv    tax    for    the    privilege   of 


the  'punishment   of 
continue*  to  inflict  it ! 

l!'  society  wish  to  .ver.';e  itself,  are  not  the  horrors  of 
-.lie  pcii.il  settlements  a  sufficient  chastisement  for  tin- 
worst  ciime'  To  toil  in  cV.c.iin.  lor  many  hours  during  ' 
:'-.e  day.  up  to  the  kr.e.-s  in  water,  and  fed  only  on  the 
coarsest  tare,  separated  from  home,  children  and  friends, 
without  a  hope  to  cheer  the  future,  and  with  reminU- 
reiuvs  of  former  happiness  to  sadden  •retrospection 
ever  the  past — Oh,  is  not  all  this  a  punishment  '  01  wi'.l 
-.othing  but  the  horrors  of  the  scsffold  suffice  this  aveng 
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s.vri  KOAV.  JVI.Y  nk.  is;o. 


niSTKKSSINC. 
\\  llin' 
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from  the  heart.  It  wi'.l  be  seen  that  one  of 
them  was  discharged  from  \\ork  because  he 
would  not  consent  to  brilit  the  publican, 
through  whose  agency  he  obtained  employ- 
ment, with  a  larger  sum  than  half-a-crown  r. 
tiiem.  The  blood  of  the  philanthropist  iniils 
\vlu  11  he  reflects  i;p.  :i  the  ..trocious  system 
pursued  by  the  iv.'.scri  ar. :  pro|i;ietorsot  pubiic- 
hoases  in  Wapping ;  an.i  human  nature  revolts 
:he  iKcds  ol  a  set  of  men  who  are  enriching 


Wi  earnestly  solicit  the  attention  of  out- 
readers  to  the  exjvsure  of  the  infamous  con- 
duct of  the  publicans  of  Wappinp,  in  respoc:  to' 

tip  society'    Many  a  man  would  rath-.-r  1-e  put  to  death    the   l'oai-\\  hippi  rs  ot   that  district,  a  lull   ac-    ;;;t  :n-i  IM-S  in  a  manner  which  a  highwayman 
t  once  th»n  sent  to  the  worst  part  of  the  penal  settle-     e.iunt  of  w'.iich  is  contained   in   our   Hep.  rt   ot    wouhj    sc,>rn    to    adopt.      We  'look    upon    the 

tin-  Meeting  of  the  London  I'nited  Temperance    highwayman  a*  a  far  less  dangerous  character 

.•hapcl.  on 


.ite  i-.in;.>hmen; 


meiits:  transportation  is  then  an 
for.eren  the  crime  of  murder ! 

But  society  is  not  intrinsically  thirsty  .vlcr  l.'iood. 
fliH-s  society  claim  the  blood  of  this  ("ourvoisicr  who.  we 
fear,  will  be  executed  on  Moiulai,  next  '  IVes  any  in  - 


Association  at  the  Aldersgate-strect 
Saturday    cu-ning    last.      Were   we    to    relate 
o:;!\    o:-.c 

i!'.\idual,  who   forms  a  m,  i.her  of  society,  demand  his    pursued  by  these    blood-sucking  publicans,  to 
Mood?   f>oes  the  family  ot' hi*  victim  dcii:.i!. I  l-.is  bloo.l,    ouv  friends  at   tlic- \Vest-Kiid  of  this  vast   inc- 


than  the  publican  who  thus  traiiics  in  the  sweat 


f.ir  the  sake   of  met*  wngear.cc  '     Who  the-.i  ilemands 


of  the  hunlan  brow  ;   and  we   can  assure  the 

latter  that  the  unparalleled  villanv — the  cold- 
iMoietv  ot  the  horrors  ot    tae  system    , ,      ,    ,  ,         ,,  -, 

blootled    cruelty — the  merciless   despotism    ot 

his  conduct  shall  meet  \\;:h   t!ic  most  uncom- 
promising exposure  at   ouv  han.is.      We   s!-..i,! 


tliat    we  -were    rc:-.i;-:>  t.i  tlv.s  subject  next  week,  at 


fi:  e\e 
(ie'iioraliting  one. 

Trobably  when  this  Courvoisier  g.ies  i'orth  in  the 
scaffold,  the  chaplain  will  assure  him  that  his  penitence 
has  secured  him  the  panlonof  the  AbnigU.'y.  F.ithcr  t;:is 
is  a  mot-Very — ,\  perversion  of  the  meaning;  of  the  ,!oc- 


xt  week,  aiul  sliail   i:i 
to  collect  inltr.uccs  ot 
toconlism  tl.i-  t.v...:  ot  ;lu 


tiopolis,  thrv  would  imagine  v 

.Vis  Hood?  The  government  :  Be.!  hegfcvenimciit  *,l  l  nvjt:.  sonu;  ,li;;,ilv.,vn>u  ;,,,  s,v.u,  ukvil  ,-,,,,„ 
tot  make  an  exv,; '.,- ofhim  -  -because  the  sj-ee:  f  |  ft  j-,,,,;.,^,;,,  Vomance  or  melodtama.  Hut 

\ecution  aflor.ls  no  example, —  or,  if  anv, amost  ..  .  .  .  .  .1  r«  i  •  " " 

all    that    the    three    speakers    trom   the   (.  oal     incnts. 

Wliippers'    Association    uttered    on    Saturday 

last,  is   strictly    adlierent    to  truth.      We   have 

illicit  red  into  the  particulars  of  their  statement ; 

and  we  l-.ive  gathered  fresh  procfs   of  its  \e- 

trincs  of  rewards  and  punishments— or  else  man  refuses    r;u  :-'.v  i:>  t!u%  course  o!  our  investigation.     That  ^  ( 

thatpardon  which  t3od  gives.    A  penitence  of  a  fortui^h:    SO  infamous  a   monopoly  shouli   bo   permitted  JwJ 

-a  penitence  that   i,  for,-c.l  by  th«  near  appro/cU  ot    to   exist  in   the  vicinity   of   this  metropolis,  is  „„„„„„,  ^j,.    ,nd  ,prwd  thp.;r   .iesolatinc 

dcath-a  penitence  that  is  not  spontaneous— to  pa\e  the    dn.^.Uory  to  the  honour  ot  hnglismen.    \>  ere  throxl!,,,  .,  )arjrr  snd  in>!Ustiious  population  ot' 

w*y   to  heaven:     Uut   if  such  an  opinion  were  not    a  1-Venehman— a  Hi-lgian  —  or  even  a  (Jerman.  sovm „„,,  fight  thousjini)  m.UviduV.s.     The  b:.u-keni»< 

preached  by  the  cluplain  of  Newgate,  the  iiynstiec,  the  ;  who  is  the  son  of  despotism,  to  be  informed  of  volumes  of  smoke  from  the  long  funnels  of  the  Brew- 

enormity  .the  monstrosity  of  th.-  measure  oftAiiij  away!  the  nature  of  this  monopoly,  a  hugh  of  incrc-  flies,  dailv  indicate,!  the  coming  mi.^rie,  to  the  deluded 

HI  would  be  immediately  appronf   Tl,o  v.orld  would  j  dnlity  would  luv  the  only  reply.  The  monopoly  FOpu,Ation.  whc  h,a  followed  the  noticn,  of  thousand  of 


state- 


Til!'.  TU.I  r.;-.::'.vKKir.s. 

1?\    1!.  W.  \\"is;    x.  Hon.Jv.-..  vS,-. 
IN  a  M.I  i  Vet  To\  -i.  not   c-.ie  hii:  ..'red  miles  from  the 
.  snd  ^:!.;tte  in  e.ie  of   the   lovc'.iest  of  our 
w!i,>rc    .il!    anpearv.l   serenity    a:;,i    peace. 
l>:vw cries,    or  moral   volcanoes,  rcan.nl    t'vir 
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and   the  ciutuuu  of  their  forefathers,  faithfully 
believing  that  all  physical  energy  depended  upon  iutoxi- 
stimulants. 

writer  »a»  brought  up  in  a  Public-home,  sup- 
plied by  one  of  the  great  Brewers  ;  and  during  the 
years  of  his  childhood,  he  looked  on  and  beheld  with 
disgust  and  horror,  the  excesses  committed  by  indivi- 
duals of  all  classes,  from  the  peasant  to  the  most  re- 
spectable tradesmen — to  the  clergy — the  magistrates — 
the  parish  authorities — in  tact  to  nearly  every  indivi- 
dual in  that  community.  Large  volumes  might  be 
written  upon  the  accident;,  ruin,  bankruptcy,  misery, 
disease  and  death,  occurrent  in  this  town,  were  not  the 
konors  of  intemperance  already  too  well  known,  to  re- 
qaire  recapitulation.  The  writers'  object-  is,  however, 
only  to  prove  that  malt  liquor  is  a  great  source  of 
drunkenness,  and  that  the  mere  abstinence  from  spirj- 
•tuous  liquors,  or  ardent  spirits,  will  never  have  the 
desired  eileet  of  removing  the  national  sin  of  in- 
temperance— Teetotalism  being  the  only  efficient 
remedy.4 

Let  us  let  urn  to  the  Breweries,  arid  endeavour  to 
trace  the  conscqucncie*  of  the  traffic  in  alcoholic 
stimulants,  not  to  those  especially  who  drink  them,  but 
to  the  manufacturers,  and  generally  to  all  those.  »ho, 
perhaps,  iu  unthinking  ignorance,  continue  in  a  trarhc 
fraught  with  moral  evil. 

Let  us  call  one  of  these  Brewers,  Mr.  Stalwort,  and 
look  to  hi*  career.  As  a  Brewer  he  owned  about  thirty 
publ.e  ho.i<es,  and  w.is  a  man  of  large  c.ipital :  he  died 
worth  .(.'SO.O'W.  which  enormous  sum  he  hail  pained  by 
hi*  trade.  His  lite  was  far  from  being  a  happy  one  ;  nor 
d;J  his  death-bed  resemble  the  latter  end  of  the  righte- 
ofl*  man,  for  he  was  deprived  of*his  mental  faculties, 
long  ere  he  departed  fnxm  the  seenes  of  misery,  which 
his  establishment  ha  1  orpaated.  One  of  his  sous,  whom 
lie  h.id  placed  in  one  of  the  most  dashing  regiments  in 
the  army,  became  a  spendthrift,  a  gambler,  and  a  drunk- 
ard. He  squandeted  the  handsome  fortunes  of  two 
atria  Vie  wives,  who  perished  prematurely,  through  the 
trouble  brought  on  them,  by  their  mistaken  hus- 
band. One  of  his  children  wis  a  cripple  for 
life.  Tkis  individual  was  about  t.>  tiy  his  country, 
when  he  was  arrested  upon  a  process  of  ^outlawry,  and 
thrown  into  one  of  the  strong  prisons  c-n  the  coast,  where 
he  was  supplied  with  funds  by  his  broken-hearted  old 
!v.e:v.i.-r.  In  the  prison  he  pursueil  his  course  of  drunk- 
enness, upon  the  principle  of  "  a  tkert  lift  r.»a  a  mrrry 
•>•;•:"  but  one  night,  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  he  fell 
over  the  hRustrades  of  the  ponderous  prison  staircase. 
bro'.;?  his  neck,  and  met  with  instantaneous  death.  He 
wjs  buried  within  the  prison  walls,  ttrpitied  and  un- 
fricn  led.  not  one  of  his  v.  ealthy  relatives  having  attended 
to  witness  his  interment. 

A  brother  of  this  poor  wretch  entered  into  the  wine 
and  spirit 'trade:  v.id  under  the  direction  of  tbe  great 
bre-w^r.  his  father,  all  tbe  poor  publicans  were  not  only 
coraprllcd  to  deal  with  him.  but  also  to  take  whatever 
pcvvis  ke  offered  them,  and  at  any  price  he  pieced  to 
pnt  upon.  them,  \ir.df  r  pain  ef  recvi\ing  notice  to  quit 
their  establishment*.  This  son  of  brewer  Sulwort. 
aii'assed  eonjiilcraWe  wealth  :  but  he  was  r.ot  a  happy 
:.-.an  :  and  met  a  prernature  death  by  a  f.t  of  apoplexy. 

Another  svn^S  old  Stalvort  was,  as  many  sons  of 
brewers,  are!  a  (clergyman  of  the  I'hurvh  of  England, 
and  curate  of  a  parish,  On  the  Sabbath-day,  while  he 
«.is  urging  his  beaiVrs  to  religion  and  morality,  and 
above  all.  warning  thefv.  agains;  the  dreadful  ciiuie  and 
consciences  of  intemperance,  he  could  hear  the  malt- 
sters who  we*v  ixxupted  in  his  t'ath«r's  malt-house  :  for 
let  it  K-  ger.era'.ly  known  that  mal:  cannot  be  made 
without  X-i;.g  wcrked  on  the  S*bb.«th-day.  This  pood 
r.iif.is'.er  often  presided  at  benet'.t  club-frosts  he\d  in  his 
'"a:'.ur's  r.sb'.-e-h.Hsses  :  thus  undoing  during  the  week, 
•:-..-re  t!»ai\  «ll  the  clergy  ef  the  piaev  eould  rtFcct  on  the 
l.or.i's  day. 

Old  Stain  or:  was  \  miller,  and  cvuld  monopolize  so 
as  to  raise  the  price  of  com  at  wiii.  l>nce  upon  a  time 
he  was  detected  in  what  is  caiied  "  nmr.i:;g  a  wetting." 
or  making  malt  without  knowledge  of  the  e.vcise,  for 
which  V'  was  fined  by  the  I'.xeise  Othoe  in  the  sum  of 
jClitXXl  at  on*  tVli  swop.  He  havl.  however,  doubtless 
made  r.iore  by  his  knavery  than  this  sum  :  the  poor,  the 
r.e'n.  and  thf  Government,  aii  si-.iVering  by  ti.is  sreat 
in  u-..  Other  calamities  befell  his  family  besides  those 
here  enumerated:  but  we  shall,  however,  pass  them 
over  w'.iilc  we  look  a  little  to  the  other  great  brew-erv, 
and  observe  seme  of  the' movement;!  of  Mr.  Swipes. 

Mr.  Stti:>-s  never  thought  "  tmmll  turr  ri  tnur'f."  . 
lie  was  a  r-ieu,!,  hax:ghty,  and  s«v«re  man,  «r.d  evm- 


|  manded  a  rnde  bj  the  monopoly  of  about  twenty-six  of 
tht  public-house*  of  the  town. 

OpeTOTcly  tpring  sabbath  morning,  men  wera  aeen 
running  aflHgnted,  and  staring  about  the  streets ;  the 
whole  town  was  in  a  dreadful  state  of  agitation  ;  and  the 
j  news  spread  on  wings  of  lightning,  that  poor  "  Swipes 
had  blown  his  brains  out,"  It  was  too  true  ;  and  whe- 
ther he  could  no  longer  reflect  on  the  miseries  his  busi- 
ness had  caused  his  fellow-creatures,  or  whether  the 
phantoms  of  the  poor  drunkards,  who  had  been  made  so 
i  by  his  liquor,  rendered  his  life  a  burden  to  him,  loo 
true  it  was  he  had  destroy ed  himstif.  This  aim  he  had 
effected,  not  by  the  slow  poison  of  the  files  of  alcohol, 
but  the  less  destructive, — yes.  less  destructive,  article  of 
gunpowder  !  His  family  left  the  town  and  dwelt  in  se- 
clusion, far  auray  from  the  scene  of  the  dreadful  suicide. 
:  The  brewery  w-as  purchased  by  a  gentleman,  and  gfven 
as  a  portion  with  his  daughters  to  his  two  soi,s-in-law  ; 
one  of  these  sons-in-law  died  in  a  madhouse,  his 
malady  being  brought  on  by  drunkenness :  the  other 
has  almost  destroyed  his  health  by  drinking ;  and  tee- 
totalism  is  gradually  destroying  his  business. 

Mr.  Stalwort,  and  Mr.  Swipes,  their  sons  and  their 
friends,  were  leading  men,  and  in  fact  had  the  majority 
in  the  old  corporation  of  the  town;  they  were  magis- 
trates, and  licensed  those  houses  which  they  pleased. 
They  were  aUo  justices  of  the  peace,  but  they  sutUred 
every  species  of  iniquity  to  be  committed  ill  their 
houses.  They  were  Tnistees  of  Charities;  and  they  took 
from  the  Charities  many  of  their  Public-houses  at  a 
nominal  rent.'  They  seldom  allowed  their  Publicans  to 
get  rich;  but  when  those  individuals  came  to  want,  the 
Brewers  by  virtue  of  their  Corporate  power,  charitably 
found  them  an  asylum  in  an  almshouse.  in  preference,  and 
to  the  exclusion  of  others,  who  were  cquallv,  ii"  uot  more 
deserving.  In  a  word,  these  Brewers  were  the  lords  ot 
the  xioiniiy,  and  of  course  drunkenness,  for  the  sake  of 
selling  their  commodities,  was  encouraged  by  them. 


XOCTES  PICKW 1CK I  AN  .£. 

BY    THE    tDIIOR. 

Xo.   II. 

Old  fl'tlirr. — Vy,  Samivel,  it's  impossible i 
I'd  rayther  not  -believe  it,  Sainivel.  You  ai'nt 
no  child  o'  mine  to  go  an'  forsvear  ail  kinds  o' 
lu*h  in  that  oiidacious  manner.  'Spose  it  is 
right  to  give  up  drinking.  Sammy,  'spose  it  is, 
ve  can't  carry  that  measure,  'cos,  if  ve  di-.l,  wot 
'net  beoonie  of  the  landlords  .' 

Sam. — W  ot  a  old  curiosity  you  air  now. 
with  your  'cos  an'  yer  vv  !  There's  plenty, for 
the  land!  -n!s  to  do — all  the  busses  isn't  re-- 
larly  cadged  yet.  and  there's  lots  o%  wery 
super-hexcyllent,  ouunn'-out,  fashionable  cross- 
ings :iot  as  yet  perwideil  vith  sveepers.  We'll 
give  'urn  work,  as  the  gen'lemaiv.said,  vhen  lio 
Jnwc-nted  the  tread-mi'.k 

Old  H  eilfr. —  You're  a  undutiful  little  boy. 
Sammy,  to  aggr.iwate  your  father  in  his  old 
age,  by  giviu'  up  good  beer  and  bustin'  youi- 
selt  vith' Adam's  ale.  Hoxvsomever,  you  von't 
persvade  me  to  jine  you.  Samivel ;  unless  1 
d»-es  as  my  old  and  jxTlikler  friend,  John  Htig- 
gir.s,  the  trijv-man,  usetl'to  do. 

$ti»t. — ^  ot  wos  that .' 

Old  It'tjler. — I'll  jist  teli'ee,  Sam  :  only  let 
a  man.  as  is  rayther  stout,  have  breathin'  time 
in  his  old  age.  Veil:  this  J.-hn  Huuains  wos 
a  \verV  great  friend  to  t';e  distiller  an'  the 
'bakkinisr,  Samivel  :  but  r.t  len-th  he  swore 
a  terrible  hoath  he'd  turn  Teetotaler.  He 
vent  an'  made  his  mark  in  the  pledge-book— 
an'  a  wery  great  cross  it  were,  'eos  he  couldn't 
write;  an'  as  he  vent  home  a_rai::.  he  vc-s  s> 
nation  pleased  with  his-self  {..r  the  execediu' 
prudent  step  he'd  taken,  th.it "he  revanle:!  his- 
sejf  with  a  quartern  o'  gin  at  the  wery  first 
public  ho  come  to. 

Saw. — He'  was  a  ou:-an'-outer,  he  was  I 
\  higs  an'  Tories  is  uothin'  to  him  in  rxs^nvt  to 
principle. 

OU  Jlfufr. — It  ai'nt  perlite  to  interrupt  a 
gen  leman,  Saai ;  you  ai'nt  got  no  n-.ore  man- 
ners thai;  a  hog.  Perliteness  is  even  thing,  as 
the  pastry-cook  said,  vhen  he  took  the  first 
bite  out  o'  the  pork-pie,  to  see  if  it  wos  good. 
afore  he  bonded  it  to  the  lady.  But — as  I 


a  savin' — this  John  Buggins,  Esknre,  turned 
I  TeetotaKr.  Vou  day  I  went  to  Calf  upon  him, 
i  an*  lie  axed  me  to  stay  for  dinner.  "JBty 
much  obleeged,"  said  I ;  "  I  don't  caffW  I 
does."  "  I  don't  drink,  you  know,"  be  says, 
says  he  :  "  but  you  shall  have  plenty  o'_dbod 
lush,  old  feller."  «>^U  right,"  saysl^and 
•  down  to  dinner  we  sai.  A  pot  o'  porter  wos 
stood  by  me,  an'  a  precious  great  decanter  o* 
water  near  my  friend  Buggins.  "  My  eyes, 
Jack,"  I  says,  says  4,  before  the  cloth  wos 
removed,  "  what  a  precious  lot  of  water  you  do 
drink,  to  be  sure  !  "  "  Ah,  I  do,"  he  say«, 
says  he,  turnin'  up  the  vhites  of  liis  eyes  like 
a  duck  in  a  storm,  Samivel,  and  shaking  his 
head  wery  gravely  :  "  water,"  says  he,  "  is  the 
best  o'  ail  the  helements,  the  wery  b^st.  I 
loves  it  dearly  ;  "  and  as  he  said  them  words, 
he  tossed  off  a  tumbler  o'  the  likar  without 
stoppin*  1o  draw  breath.  Blowed  if  he  didn't 
smack  his  lips  too  as  if  it  wos  wery  nice  ;  an' 
arter  dinner  he  vent  out,  filled  his  bottle  agin, 
come  back,  and  begun  drinkin'  more  fiercer 
than  ever.  He,  however,  give  me  some  pre- 
cious good  rum,  an*  so  I  didn't  care  wot  he 
did.  Howsomever,  he  drank  about  two  glasses 
o'  water  to  every  one  of  my  grog,  an'  wery 
sprightly  and  gay  he  got  too.  ."This  rum  is 
not  bad."  said  I,  with  the  hidear  o'  teiuptin'  on 
him  to  jine  me  in  a  glass.  "  Xo,"  says  he, 
"  I  II  stick  to  my  water,  this  blessed  water, 
vich  is  the  most  whoK-somest  drink  we  can 
have.  .  Xatur  gived  it  to  us,  and  natur  knows 
best,  old  feller,  wot's  good  for  us.  Wot -could 
ve  do  vithfmt  water !  How  could  the  brewers 
brew  their  beer,  vithout  it?"  "Ai'nt  that 
tayther  a  singler  question  for  a  Teetotaler, 
Jack.' "says  I.  "Not  at  all,"  says  he,  an* 
then  up  he  got,  rut  he  went,  and  he  come 
back  agin  with  some  more  hot  water  and  rum 
for  me,  an'  another  decanter  o'  stuff  for  his- 
self.  "Jack,  you'll  bust,"  said  I.  "No  I 
shan't."  says  he.  ".  Your  woice  is  already 
wery  thick,"  says  I.  "  I've  got  a  cold,"  says 
he.  "  But  your  heyes  is  wery  excited,"  I 
says,  says  I.  "  That's  the  nat'ral  glow  o* 
health,  consekvent  on  drinkin'  nothing  but 
water."  he  says,  says  he.  "  But  blessed  if  you 
can  sit  up  in  your  chair,"  says  I.  "  I'm  ray- 
ther sleepy,"  says  he.  %  There  you  go  !  "  says 
I  :  an'  down  he  fell  on  the  carpet  as  clean  as  a 
vhistle. 

SatK., — That  wos  a  rum  go,  1  should  rayther 
think,  vich  wos  the  observation  made  by  the 
gen'lcman,  ven  his  wife  was  delivered  o'  two 
little  niggers. 

Oid  ri'tUtr.—  Niggers,  or  not,  Samivel. 
Jack.  Buggins  tumbled  down  on  the  floor,  an' 
began  cursin'  and  swearin'  like  a  dog-cart 
dr;\er  ven  the  new  Police  bi'.l  lOTie  into  hope- 
ration.  I  well  nigh  busted  my  sides  with 
laugliin* — an'  sr.v  sides  isn't  wery  easy  ones  to 

•  • 

bust  neither.  "  YAoi's  the  matter,  Jack,"  says  I. 

"  Drunk  !  "   savs   he.  in  a     werv   straight  for- 

.  . 

'ard  manner :  an'  so  he  \n.s  too,  'co»  he'd 
been  a  drinkin'  cold  gin  an'  water  a!!  the 
blessed  evening.  Veil,  I  puts  him  to  be«], 
tucks  him  up,  an'  leaves  him  alone  in  his  glory, 
as  some  •vemfvin'  feller  said  about  s::other 
feller  as  wos  buried  without  a  coff.n. 

SaH. — There's  .black  sheep  in  all  fi-.cks,  as  I 
heerd  the  parson  saylone  day.  au'  your  Jack 
Buguins  was  one  on  'em.  VAhen  a  man  once 
says  he'll  sign  his  name,  or  make  his  mark  iti 
witness  of  a-pertick:cr  thing,  !ei  hiu *tkk  to 
his  word  like  a  ntM. 

O!J  ""rtVrr. — Wot's  all  this  here  fMunaai*' 
about.  Samivei  f  Wot  *od  become  o'  all 
thesu  r.icv  li:tle  publics  along  U>e  toid-s  de.  if 
so  lie  the  coachmerr  w«s  to  five  up  s-'oppia' 
there  to  take  their  drops  as  tkey're  in  tbe  habi: 
o'  doin' .'  What  'ud  beeocM  o'  them  chaps  as 
see;v.s  to  live  by  1  argiu'  about  the  di^oW  ot" 
the  pbe«  vere  the  roaches  stops,  and  as  stam 
arter  the  vehicles  wn  they're  \onf  out  o*  sight  f 
An'  wot  'ud  become  o"  tibtm  prMty  yonng 


. 

11 


. 


• 


THE    TEETOTALER; 


*•-. 


the  liqnor  ?      O  Samivel,  Sam-  will  raise  his  eyes  to  we  the  black  and  ominom  rV»*e-  '  He  (the  Speaker)  had  teen  his  brothers 

IVUJL,  WOt'a  ^traxvaliu'    little  boy  you  air  to  go  *%k-  *«"  'he  chain  hanging  fr?m  **  cre**->*»Wt  and  ]  ins  for  that  bread  which  conld  hat*  been  purrha: 

t     » i                                               11114  liU'OWH  coinn  ix*ncsln  tnt  drop .      (Mi!  &11  tins  is  turi*      *         *            »   v    '                j*  \         .1    •       L 

-an    Sign  that  there,  temperance  haath-book  :  hie— terrible  to  reflect  upon  — aumci<  nt  l    de    •       V      the  coin  that  had  hew  disbursed   in  the 

shan't  survive  it,  Sanmvfl,  as  the  old  lady  ob-  strongest  mind  of  its  reasoning  facult'ies^and'^tTpara^  ;|>uMic»n-      Fivc  tho«sand  souls  at  ^Tapping  were  kept 

served    to    the   doctor   **u    he   desired   her   to  ly«e  the  boldest  with  cxceu  of  horror  !                              !  in  a  condition  between  »tani»tjon  and  despair,  which  lew 

leave  off  her  grog.                     \»-  Aud  >'ct  tne  P*11*   to  *****  *eaffold  is  prepared  by  in-     could  conceive.  And  yet  the  publicans  arrogantly  declare 

Sam.—  Wot  a  old  nkkter  it  is.  talkin'  awav  25fiT!S iiTi^fclSrS i!! iSuT  T""-  ^nic*'    *atUi* eoal-wMppw  of  Wapping cannot  release  them- 

lile    i    ciuht  dav     <-1rU            if  von    wus  never  K!  .  i,  P,f                 from  all  he  holds  dear,  is  brought     s.)ves  from  ttlis   ignominious    state  of  thraldom!     fu 

like    a    cigiu-Ud)     clock,   as     I    \ou   \\ONlK\er  abomt  by  the  same  cause  !    Is  it  necessary  to  extend  this        ,                  .    ..       ..  ...         -,1x1.1 

,  order  to  remedy  this  evil  (if  possible)  the  legislature  had 


goin'  dowu.      Try  the  plan  yourself,  old  fi'ller,    description  .' 
an'  vou!ll  soon  see  the  consekvences. 


Old    It'tller.— Well,  Sanmvl,  I'll  take  your     •  THE   LONDON    UNITED  TEMPERANCE 
advice  fur  vonee.   I'll  £o  an'  give  this  here  bis-  ASSOCIATION. 

ness    my    wery    pertickler   attention,    an'    I'll 
think  on  it  over  a  --lass  of  purl  an'  a  pipe. 


enacted  that  the  coal-whippers  should  be  paid  en  board 
1  ol  ship  ;  but  still  the  choice  of  employing  labourers  re- 
mained with  the  publicans,  who  took  xery  good   ca*e 
only  to  hire  those  who  would  expend  two-thirds  of  their 


^  TV 


continued  in  our  nc 


.Vetting  of    .Vrmhrrj   at    .IMfsfaic-strrct    Cttavcl, — on 

Satorilay  E,<r»i,,f,  June  '27 1>..                           ,  c*rmn»s  "».  $*  public-houses.     V addened  by  nitowca-  J^ ' 

»•_   •,,-.                                ' ..    .                          .  *  ,         tio  ,.the  coal-whippcrs    commit   crimes,   and   the  law  ™ 

MR.  WU.SOK,  upon  being  called  to  the  elu-.r,  said,  that  !  .  .v;_  ,  _^.._  L:.v  „.,._  ,._..„,. .,  .v._ 


in  consequence  of  the  important  and^ntcrcsting  matters 


;  punishes  them  for  that  which  others  have  forced  them  te 


INTEMPERANCE. 

There  are  uo\\  three  criminals  in  Newgate,  whose 


»••»•«"  II*    VMIVUtailvl  VBIltllt    IIIJKIIVIB    I      •  «  i  .  i*  1        ff       \  \ 

,      ,      ..  .do.     Gentlemen  s  doss  are    lodged   fir  better  than  the 

to  lx>  introducea  that  evening,  he  should  not  trespass  on  ' 


the  time  of  the  audience. 


MB. 


,HOKP,:  observed  that  the  Teetotalers  had  ! 


na-iies  have  lately  obtained  a  tolerable  share  of  in-  entered  upon  a  w.-irf.re  against  that  vicious  habit  which 

famous  reputation,  and  whose  crimes  may  bo  traced  "-is  undermining  the  moral  and  physical  welfare  of  so-  '  orJ 

to  the  baneful  effects  of  intoxicating  drinks,     four-  outy.  The  arguments  of  truth  were  upon  the  side  of  the    *lul  lf  "  IK' 

voider    acknowledges,    in    his    confession    to    Mr.  Teetotalers,— the  dictates  of  reason— the  views  of  pure    kinPdom  of  b 


poor  degraded   copl-whippers,  who  after  a  short  life  of 
misery,  are  brought  to  an  early  grave,  carrying 
last  home  the  marks  of  intemperance  upon  their 
cry  few  coal  -whippers  out-live  the  age  of  fortv  ; 
true  that  the  drunkard  cannot  inherit  the 
of  heaven,  how    legible   is   it    to  reflect  upon 


lo  t 
br°W' 


phi  !.mtr.rophy-  and  the  smiles  of  heaven.    They  would 


their   d<KMn  ! 


Speaker>   implo^d  the  London 


not  hedHerredhy  the  effort*  of  theiropponent«from  pro-  il"nited  TomPoran°1'  A*soci»lion  to  assist  the  coal- 
eee,«,,-  in  their  task  ;  and  no  one  n.vd  dread  the  rc*u!i*.  wh'PP"s  caus,—  to  destoy  the  vile  monopoly  practised 
Str.  nc  drink  is  not  neccssar?  W  man  :  on  the  contrary,  b>  lll°  Pulllic«»*  of  NN  apping—  and  to  assist  in  the  work 


Sheriff  Evans,   that    he   had  not   dr.ink  beer  for 

week  previous  to  the  night  on  which  he  committed 

the   dreadful  crime  for  which  he  is  condemned  to 

death,  r.vul  that  on  that   evening  the  ale  produced 

an  intoxicating  effect    upon    him.     This  effect  we  , 

may  yen  readily  suppose  to  have  hardened  him  as  '  "    "  w*™'""'  injurious  in  every  respect.     It  ruins 

tu  the  compunctions  of  his  conscience — excited  him  !  ne*"" 

to  rfi  rp,-t rate  the  deadly  deed — and  encouraged  him    *"***  of  ""   happiness — and    provides   for  its    votaries 

to  tho  awful   task  <-f  tskini:  away  the  life  of  a  kind     n.-iught  hut  rags  and  degradation.    Mr.  tiawthorpe  then     P°v'"    Association,  then   demanded   permission   of  the 

and   venerable  ma>ter      Gould  had   been  drinking  ',  proceeded  to  draw  a. most  affecting,  but  true  picture  of 


of    regenerating 
empties  the  poor  man's  purse— robs  the  tender    cpfs'uc*- 


a    large    number    of    their     tcilow- 
HESKV   BROWN,  .1  third  member  of  the  Coal  Vliin- 


Chairman  to  say  a  few  words  lo  th*  meeting.      He  <*;.* 


lit  .1  puhlic-hiiusc  on  the  evening  when  he  rohhed —    the  demoralised   condition   of  the   lower  orders* of  the    *  discharged  sen-ant;    and  he  was  discharged—  n,.t  tn 
and    perli.-.ps    murdeivd  —  Mr.     Templeman  ;    and    jwople.  amongst  .horn  the  x ice  of 


Hai!ey  nttempted  to  murder  a  whole  vessel's  crrw. 
v!: ,-ti  he  w.is  under  the  influence  of  intoxicating 
liqtifh-.  I'l'.cse  are  tlinv  terrible  examples,  and 
should  be  well  considered  by  those  who  arc  at 
all  addicted  to  '.lie  use  of  spirits  or  malt  liquors. 


any   fault  of  his  o«n — but  because  tit.  nfi,!d  tx,t  i.tH-c 
wore  thax  strcx  j  iulf  aj  fx'tr  tack  day  from  the  pub'.icaii 

light  to  find  that  Teetotalism  wax  making  such  rapid     *'ho  P*vc  him  work-     Ue  hld  '"•'fked  two  da\*  at   tlie 
in  the  British  dominions.     It"  Howard,  the  phi-     unloading  of  a  collier,  and  was  then  turned  a*ay  because 


havoc:  but  heat  the  same  time  evpnssed  his  de- 


lanlhrophist,  were  alive  now.  how   would  he   rejoice   to*  ho  could  "ol  """ortl  "lore  thlul  half-a-erowu  a  day  out  of 

!ti>.       ,'  u    ii'  .  m-  n^v  i'i     >IMIII^   i-i    mini    niiiii'l>.  •'  .- '       ...  f     , 

Mi  i  •          i  v    i  sec  thp  iT,-»rwl  w.irl-*  ,\f  T.^.i  >•,-,.!   •  f.,r  .:.,.-.,.  ti-.i    i.i  -  "iis  waffes  lor  tne  liouor  ot  the   pnolican,  who  cnarced 

ore  crimes   are  planned  in  public-houses  than  om«  ol  leetolariam  ;  tor.dunng  the  space  .  M  ,     .   .  1,1-1,1,       r 


in  any  other  p!.u-es  of  resort  in  the  Hritish  domi- 
nions ;  and  strong  drink  ha*  sent  more  men  to  the 
jj.tllow.*  than  the  fury  of  revolutions,  or  the  perse- 
cutions of  political  parties. 


f  about  s.^en  years,  upw  ards  of  four  millions  and  a  haif  ninqun.-e  pc-r  pot  for  the  infamous  trash  which  he  cal'.wl 

had  Mgne.l;  thc'pledge-book.                          .,  lvor  :      Ki^'-tecn  months  ago.  the  Coal  Shippers'  Asso- 

llxsnt .  BKOws.fromthe  Ooal-\VhippeVs  Association.  ''*l"1!1  h:.d  .petitioned  the  Common  Council  for  sonru- 

requested  permission  to  address  the  meeting.     He  s.v,'.  measure  of  iciief,  and  Mr.  llobler  was  retained  as  their 


Let  us  i.nly  reflect  for  a  few  moments  upon  the  ,  he  should  call  attention  to  the  dreadful  condition  of  bin-.-  attorney.  Mr.  Stevens,  a  publican  in  Bisbopsgaie Street. 
condition  of  the  three  men. now  in  Newgate,  and  to  I  sc]f  an  ;  j,;s  tello« -labourers.  Crtal  whippers  Krm  had  taken  up  their  cause  like  a  man,  and  bad  advocate*, 
wlu.m  «  e  alhu-u-tl  above.  Gould  and  liaiicy  will  :  ,hl  ir  work  „;,,,  flrink  ,>(,  AUS(,  they  ^  com  Hpli  tp  '  it  nobly  in  the  debates  of  the  Common  Council.  The 


he  sent   to  the   worst    district  of 
uu'nts.  where   they    will,  he 


«i   i     "  ;  p'.y  !o  the 


matter  was  how-vvcr  referred  to  Mr.  l.a>Hnichere.  the 
President  of  the  Hoard  of  Trade,  in  whose  hands  it  1.1  » 
remained.  • 

Mr.  G.  \V.  M.  Rr.i  sot  PS  ro»e  and  declared  that  such  a 


incut*,  where   they    will    he    compelie.1    to    t, ,(    m  •  •  •  s  in  \Varpin.,- l',r  employment.    The, 

chains  for  the  n-.nalnder  of  their  VMS.      'lliey  will  '  ^      '"'-^   to  a"-;"-lr*<1    '"S*1    "•"'*  "'  'he   pur.  r.a. 

h?  subjected  to  even    privation— even-  arduous  la-  ,  of  ''i11"'*  a!"'  !vtr-  "    tl">  "*"'  10  i^'1  *"r)-     No  0:! 

hour — -'every    caprice  of  the  pett\  tM.-iniu  of  their     rrc*'T.t  l:a.l  an  idea  of  »hat  coal-n'hipper's  Ux^r  was.   1 

overseers — and  evfry    detrradnttot  which  man  can     »«s  a  disgnstj.ig  beverage  compounded  on  purp.-.se  :'...-     eosnplieaiioM   of  villanies   and    horrors  bad   i.ot   come 

iuvciit   to  puni>h  criminals  of  >o  desperate  H  c!i;i«-     :h«-m;  and  very  frequer.tly  were  thcj  compelled  to  strain     l>eneatli  his  notice  for  some   tioM.     He  felt  indignant 

r,.cter.      Far — far  across   the   seas   will  they  linger    it  through  their  hankerchiefs,  before  tliey  could  drink  it.    that  his  native  land,   which,  with  France,  stood  at   the 

out  the  remainder  c.t    tlmr  t\i>tence — bearing  the     Or.  other  occasions,  this  beer  was  so  execrable  th..:  t:,n     head  of  civilization,   should  be  the  scene   of  deeds  M 


.aft 
tlieir 


they   >:gh. 


drink   that  beer,  to   which  he  allude.'.,  s..>,    the    ihe  London  Vriited  Temperance   As>ociati.nj  weuid   on 

cr  that  v-or.jitrv    wliic;-.   witnessed  'and   i!\en-*ed    eoal-.hippers,  who  lost  their  taste  through  (irinkii-.g  s^    it*  part  take^into  prompt  consideration  the  tcrrihlc  pre- 
fir  crimes  :   r.tul  tiiT.Vh-  must   be  the  i>ro»pr-ct  of    nauseous  and   oVletcrions  a  compound.     The  did  coal-    dic.imcnl  of    so  largu   a  ,K.dv   of    men.       Tie'.otfklii"1. 


.  i    hpnlmcd    they   may'  he. 
1   ,:M-n 

r 


'.s    >.-.  :-.c  of  mi<ery. 
ljutioti-  is  the  tomb! 

And  now  wV.at  i«  the  e.  n.iiivn  of  r..nrvo:si<-r  '     He 

""""  ~th*':  "  thc 

CiMMUrike*  eurnt  on  N'onii.iv  momine.  he  nil!  be  con- 

ductW  forth  tothe  sea  ifold—  "that  hi  «i,'.  waA  fr.  n    Hs 
cell  through  sc\  era'.  d..rk.*;..l  d-«:-.-..il  passairrs  ;o  :K-u 


tirmi-     whippet,  unfitted  for  work,  and  overtaken  by  ihcTiiseases   i.said    Nir.  Hiyiulus  ,  should  not   oniv   cxcr,   i:>;".: 


,  brought  on  by  a  life  of  "intemperance,  was  sent  to  a  chant-  n  f«uni  the  drunkard,  but  to  throw   down  ».".;  ;>..  -t  h;.i- 

^,lc  asvlum.'or  to  a  hospital,  there  to  end  his  miserable  riers.  whether  moral,  physical,  social,  or  noli:ioiil.  which 

.5--.VS,  »"i:lK.ut  a  friend  !     Oh:  no  one  then  present,  save  interposed  themselves   between    the  drunkard  -and  tl, 

,.'  ,,     ... 

hlmst''  "^^  con-.;.an-ons.  knew  ill  the  horrcrs  ol  a  c.ai-  road  of  temperance,     lie  .nd  not  hesitate  to  st;pni!;ze 

"hipper's  c\i$M:ci  !     The   publicans   were   the    taNk-  the  pub'.icaus  of  Wapping—  that  is  to  say. 


. 
dfeior  mon  whose  \-cry  thres!ihoVl>!  ands  the  (ribliet—  that     master*,  the  dcspot>,  the  unrelenting  tjrants.  who  robhed    dealt   in   that   infemal    traffic    of  human   hc.i'.:h. 


the    :...'.;,  rm  of  the  h.^r-     tbe:n  when  tl-.e\  jra\i  thi  ;n  work,  who  robbed  :!]e:n  «  :.:.c     human  labour,  as  the  mo»!  unprincipled  set  of  nur.  :h«.t 


wu'.     ste 

.  i: 


•.••v:..,.:^     ar.d 


l<t   -will   ascend  the  step 

likle     machine  —  that 

myriads   of    human    biyftirsi   crow.!i'.i;     .in  i;:id    to  K-- 

hold    his  uying  agonies  —  i ;-..-, t   be  v.'.l   l>e  ;  ;;.,-ed   upon 

i  drop  wl.ich  will  aoon  glu'.e  from   ix-ne.ntli  h  s  f«-t.  and 

iravc  himsusivnded  in  the  air- ~tl»at  the  few  minutes  (  geance  wi'.l  fj.i;   upon   them. 

rfuring  VsJth   hewi'l    s'and   upon  thr,t  drop. wii.  «»m- 

pri»»  whole  yearjs    .".\e.    cent-.-.rivs  of  the    oitte-.i>t.  l>i:- 


touches  tlicbolt'oftlu  drop  an  insl.-.-.u  .  M,..,    i,f   draws 
it  aside.— ami  that   his  soul  will   lex.iMcdup  in    :'... 


ihev  continue.:  :r.  :  in  ir  situations,  and  whodesirteuihe-.il  c.-sgraced  a  free  land:  and  he  called  upon  all  w »-..-.  then 

in  their  old  ige.  or  in  the  time  of  sickness.  Thepu.'.:-  listenen  to  him,  to  e\e:t  thrmselvTs  in  supprcssii.p  s<i 

.-ans  o:' XV..]  .  ;.•;  ..-e  blood-suckers,  and  lieaven's  vir.-  infamous  a  monopoly.  Si  far  a*  he  was  eonccrr.ed.  lu 

Thiy  have  ail  co-.nhiiir,:  vould  immediate'.}  t^ke  the  subject  into  l.ls  serious 

the  jr.-.nin;  links  if  one  gran.1.  eppresvi\e  cb^in — t,  consideration,  and  he  would  promise  the  meeting  that  a 

.-Imckie  the  labourer,  and  destroy  h;m,  n-.eiita'.l}  an.!  fi.il  and  complete  exposure  of  luc  whole  Mstc.n  pursue,; 

bodily.  Tbi-re  is  no  sucji  decrade.1  beiuj:  in  exis'.cnc.-  '>  the  publicans  in  Wappir.g.  should  appia:  i:,  tfc> 

as  a  coV.-wlilpper.  forthcoming  number  of  "The  Tect..:aicr.  !!.-  theh 

CircT., T.     Arr.  re,  Mr.     another   eoal-vhipper.    wa»  bi-gged  .to  introduce   to  the  noticj  ot   ,-:u   :::,,-.:.-.  s 


vfhis  years;  he  must  kid  adieu  for  ever  to  all  the  plea-  .  .Ml  that  he  acquired  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow— the  hard  at  J.-.maiea,  and  his  relatives  holding  high  oflUs  t;:!.c: 

ures.  the  enjoyments,  the   delights  of  society,  and  of    c«nie<1  fruits  of  hi?  severe  labours,  passed  into  the  till  of  in  the  army  or  nav>.    The  object  of  Mr.  Koss  s  presence 

""l  w,    dTVhlw  UUl,  "10r"i^  7hc°,  'I*  p*Nie«n.     1  IK-  c.^l-wbippors  ti^n  present  had  ,«•  '^-'  "'cning  on  the  platform,  was  to  sign  the  ple,3gc- 

will  be  compelled  to  walk  lorth  to  the  scatiold, — when  K^V  />f  i*,,  T  nn^nn'fni>'i.<1  Timnrrancc   Kstoeiation 

th.  close  air  of  the  prison  will  he  .udue.lv  rarieJ  bv  th'  dro«dfl11  f^;s  "'  "nnk"V-      A»  "'"r  rfUtl°"s  l*-        „  °     „  London  I 

tke  fresh  brce7e  of  heaven  as  be  steps  forth  from  that  »ore  them    were    dnmkards-their    fathers    an.i    their        Mr,  J.  1L  DoSALDSOS,  Hon.  see. 

few  daik  door  to  the  foot  of  the  gibVet-w-.d  nhen  he  gsanJ-'athers.   and    tKir  brethren  re»  are  Jii-.i.kards.  meetirg.     He  called  the  attentaon  of  the 


i.  " 

-'TEETOTALER. 


.    of  Wappiiigt  dqihmd  that  to  atrocious 
,,...  L'shouM  be  permitted  to  exist  in  civilised  Eng- 
T-Rnglmnd  which  had    graa^ed   emancipatit*   lo 
.laves  in  the  W«»  In*ea,— -and  proposed  that  a  sub- 
'    tion  should  be  immediately  set  on  foot  to  aid  the 
j.YVhippers'   Association  in  their  laudable  cause  of 
.,;„,!  themselves  from  a  system  which  entailed  upon 
•  MI  all  the  horrors  and  consequences  of  intemperance, 
.t  truly  lamentable  (said  Mr.  Donaldson),  that  bc- 
inanj  of  tlie  coal-whinpers  had  wives  and  children 
ending  upon  them,  they  dared  not  risk  the  chance  of 
in*  their  work  by  speaking  out  boldly.     What !  was 
in  Bee  England  that  their  mouths  were  thus  closed  ? 
ft  was  now  hay-making  season:  and  he  (Mr.  Donald- 
«)  would  recommend  his  brother  Teetotalers  to  make 
F  while  the  sun  shone.    Tlxy        *  not  a  Teetotaler 
sent  who  would  refuse  to  contribute  his  mite  towards 
w-oposed  subscription.     He  would  set  the  example 
ittinc  apart  a  certain  sum   weekly  for  the  benefit 
cfc-d-whippers'  cause;  and  he  knew  that  that  e\- 
would  be  speedily  followed.     He  (Mr.  Donald- 
had  wept  for  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  negro  in  fai- 
s:  and  he  had  now  to  weep  for  the  miseries  of 
portion    of  his   fellow-countrymen   at   home. 
Donaldson  then  proceeded  to  paint,  in  striking  and 
ifiii  colours,  the  erjls  of  intemperance,  and  concluded 
J  urging  the  members  of  the  London  Vnited  Temper- 
ance Association  to  assist  the  unfortunate  coal- whippen 
t«  the  utmost  of  their  power. 

Mr.  JACKSON,  of  Cheltenham,  next  addrrssed  the 
meeting,  and  gawe  an  eloquent  description  of  the  success 
of  his  labours,  both  ss  a  minister  of  tlie  gospel,  and  as 
an  advocate  in  the  cause  of  TeetotaliMU 

Mr.WESToji,  Hon. Sec..  Mr.Anxiss,  Mr.FAU.siiAWE. 
and  Mr.  SMTATOX.  father  of  the  talented  advocate  of 
the  same  name,  then  addressed  each  a/ew  words  to  the 
meeting,  which  separated  aliortiy  before  eleven  o'clock, 
after  having  .commenced  a  subscription  for  the  benefit 
of  the  coal-whippers'  cause. — i-W  .1divrtuf»*i<t.}  It 
is  but  fair  to  observe,  that  Mr.  JOHNSON  was  the  first  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  London  United  Temperance 
Association  to  the  case  of  the  Waging  caaj-whippers. 


R  E  V  I  E  W  S. 

Hints,  ^foral  awl  Medical,  o»  Tcctoialism, 
Temperance  Societies,  Gin-drinking,  and 
Opium-eating.  By  J.  \Vnitt;  Member  of 
the  Roy.il  College  of  Surgeons,  in  London. 
I  vol.  I8mo.  pp.34.  Ixuidon  :  J.  W. 
Southgat*. 

The  author  starts  with  a  modest  hope  *  that  his  rea- 
ders will  look  upon  his  wor.is  as  Mitt,  and  hints  only  ;" 
end  ve«  he  a»s»:nios  throughout  his  work  a  tour  of  autho- 
rity which  ralher  suits  the  arbitrary  lawgiver.  Mr. 
White  advocates  a  temperate  use  of  liquors,  whefher 
spirituous  or  fermented,  but  deprecates  the  abuse.  So 
does  any  other  sensible  man  deprecate  the  abuse  of 
strong  drink,  and  therefore  Mr.  White  need  not  flatter 
himself  that  be  has  recorded  some  wonderfully  original 
opinion  He  then  goes  on  to  make  the  following  obser- 
vations : — 

"  Yet.  when  tbrs*  friends  of  mankind,  these  total 
abstinence  men.  not  only  assert  that  total  abstinence  is 
i  lie  reclaimer  from,  and  the  preventive  to,  the  immo- 
derate use  of  strong  drink,  but  thai  it  is  also  a  virtue 
iii  itself;  and  that  the  temperate  use  of  stimulating 
Jriiiks  is  hurtful,  not  oniy  because  tl<c  nse  leads  to  t..e 
abuse  ibut  that  'he  temperate  use  only  is  essentially 
•.njtMMfe  to  tody  and  mind — thoy  set  themselves  in 
array  against  the  opinions,  tastes,  appetitt*  and  rfes'ircs 
•  >T  the  immense  majority  of  mankind,  from  the  earliest 
ages— ihey  set  themselves  iu  array  against  the  present 
t  ricti.-c  of  ma:ikinil ;  against  the  practice  of  the  healthy. 
the  moral,  the  intelligent  :  they  set  themselves  in  array 
against  the  written  won!  of  divine  and  human  xuthoriu 
—anil  they  set  themselves,  in  array  against  a  host  of 
medical  men.  who  have  declared  that  the  temperate  use 
of  spirituous  drinks  is  no;  injurious  to  health.  And  in 
lining  this,  they  raise  up  enemies  to  .their  cau«c,  and 
what  is  worse,  they  Wind  themselves  to  truth — to  the 
true  nature  of  their  uhje^ts,  ar>d  the  true  means  by 
which  they  might  be  e fleeted." 

To  this  precious  rhodomontadc — a  ih<xlo-.iionUdc 
which  involves  the  author  in  as  comfortable  a  little 
dilemma  as  any  ifnnr/imus  who  attempts  fine  writing,  is 
s  jre  to  fall  into — »e  simply  reply,  that  the  generality  of 
^weeping reforms  are  opposed  to  the  opinions,  the  tastes, 
rnd  the  habit?  of  a  large  majority 'of  society, —  thdt  no 
>u>!:eAl  man  with  a  grain  of  sense,  or  cue  iilea  of 
'.oncsty.  can  possibly  advocate  even  the  most  moderate 
:i*e  of  spirituous  driaks  as  a  custom, — and  that  the 
Tcctoti'ors  raise*  up  no  enemies  amongst  those  whose 
opinions  they  valnc.  A  few  obstinate,  self-willed,  a-.nl 
<.hor?-s:cht,V.  individuals  (like  the  sapient  Mr.  White, 
•  •vvhosc  in.i:brations  we  are  now  noticing),  may  oppose 
the  total-abstinence  principle,  and  affect  to  argue  against 
it;  but  :hc  candid,  the  lucid,  and  the  enlightened  inves- 
tigator, although  he  may  have  shared  the  error  for  the 


moment,    *tyl  speedily   acknowledge  the  efficacy 
justice  of  the  principle  of  Teetotalism. 

As  toon  as  Mr.  White  baa  very  coolly  informed  us 
that  Teetotalism  ia  against  the  experience  of  all  medical 
men,  he  ai  readily  contradicts  himself  by  proposing 
thst  all  persons  wh«  join  Temperance  Societies,  shall 
"  abstain  wholly  from  spirituous  drinks,  fermented  or 
distilled,"  for  the  first  year.  What  an  absurdity  is 
this !  If  a  man  can  abstain  from  drinking  for  a  year, 
then  he  manifests  a  sufficiency  of  resolution  to  relin- 
quish the  habit  altogether ;  and  if  a  medical  adviser 
admit  the  propriety  of  Total  Abstinence  for  a  year, 
then  must  he  acknowledge  the  propriety  of  Total  Ab- 
stinence altogether.  Tli  us  does  ill  is  learned  Mr.  White, 
this  medical  man,  who  contents  himself  with*4iiuU — 
supply  us  with  arguments  to  refute  his  own  positions. 

It  is  merely  a  work  of  supererogation  to  repeat  the 
answer  which  the  Teetotaler  lias  ready  for  the  advocates 
of  simple  Temperance  measures;  hut  as  Mr.  White 
does  not  seem  to  be  acquainted  with  that  answer,  we 
shall  inform  him  that  the  tin-  soon  leads  to  the  almtt  of 
intox*  Bating  drinks,  and  that  experience  lias  already 
provs.  'lie  absolute  necessity  of  Total  Abstinence,  To 
avoid  sin,  we  must  be  altogether  removed  from  its  con- 
tiguity. He  who  steals  a  penny  will  pilfer  a  pound,  if 
an  opportunity  occur.  Who  can  draw  the  line  of  de- 
marcation, *nd  assert  what  quantity <of  wine  or  spirits 
constitutes  the  trmperalt  *tr.  One  man  may  take  a 
bottle,  while  'another  could  not  exceed  a  glass. 

As  soon  as  this  gentleman  has  talked,  01  rather  writ- 
ten, as  much  nonsense  as  he  can  well  cram  into  twenty 
pages  of  print,  he  proceeds  to  recommend  to  all  indi- 
viduals who  are  accustomed  to  drink  gin,  a  certain 
Tincture  of  Hup,  which  he  instructs  his  readers  how  to 
take.  Now  what  is  a  tincture?  A  tincture  is*  solution 
of  any  substance  in  spirit  of  wine;  tectilied  spirit  of 
wine  being  the  direct  menstruum  of  the  resins  and 
essential  oils  of  vegetables,  au.i  by  which  those  active 
principles  are  tptally  c\tr.ictc-d  from  most  vegetable 
matters.  It  will  therefoie  be  seen  that  Mr.  White 
wishes  to  found  a  Substitution  Society  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  he  is  endeavouring  to  introduce  one  kind  ol 
poison  into  vogue  instead  of  anothct.  We  know  not 
whether  he  be  serious,  or  whether  he  be  indulging  in  a 
sly  laugh  at  the  drunkard,  when  he  so  quietly  obseives 
that  no  one  should  take  rtorc  than  JTur  tea-spoons  full 
of  this  Tiirturr  of  //«./.  in  one  day  ! 

We  must  not  forget   to  observe  that  Mr.  White  has 
asserted  that  which  is   at  variance  with  truth,  when  he 
declare*  that    the   medical   profession    are    opposed    to 
TcetoUlism.     He  does  not    kno«,   probably,  that   the 
doctrines  of  Tcetotaliym  have  been  approved  of  by  the 
!i-adi*f  !»rn  of  the  jH»&tossiou  ;  and  that  of  upwaids  of  a 
hundred  mcUical  gentlemen  who  have  attested  the  effi- 
cacy of  these  principles  with  their  signatures,  arc  the 
following, — George  Hirkbcck.  M.  D. ;  James  ItlundelT, 
M.  D.;    Sir   Benjamin   Brodie.  K.  R.  S.  ;     W.  T.  Ci»aci- 
Ncr*,  n<itiri«t>  tf  /*r  Q-rrr.  anil  to  Itt  (tuffn  /Wmrrr  : 
Sir    James    Clarke,    Pl.i/sitia*    to    tkt    Qurr*  .     J.  li 
Ciuttcrbuek;    J.  T.    Conquer,    P).vtifian   It  Ikf    City 
if  l.nnflns  Lvi*f-i*  Ui'ff'ita! ;   1'ransby  Cooper.  1".  US. ; 
D.  D.  Davis,  Pli/tinax  ti>  thr  /Vr?.r«  nj  Krvt :  Ma:shall 
Hall.  F.  R,  S. ;    Herbert  Mayo.  Y.  R.  S. ;    C.  Aston  Key. 
Surg cat  to  G»y't  Ilospiti!.  ^c.  \-f.     Will  liiis  siif-n:Ai- 
cicr.t  purveyor  c.f  ••  hints."  no*   venture  to  assert  that 
Teetotalism  has  n.M  able  advocates  amongst  the  leading 
men  of  the  medical  profession — that  it*  doctrines  are  a; 
variance  with  medical  experience — ai.d  that  it  is  a  hot- 
house plant  which  must  speedily  fade  !    Hut  we  cannot 
afford  to   waste  any  more  time  upon   the  specimen   of 
wasted  paper  and  print  now  before  us, 

Charles    O'. Mallei/:    byllAKRv    LORRKQUFR. 

Illustrated  by    Phiz.,  parts  1.   2,    and    3. 

rhil'lin  :  W.  Curry  ;  London  :  W.  S.  Orr.  • 
This  is  a  very  clever  publication,  in  monthly  shilling 
parts;  and  will  form,  wl.cn  completed,  an .  excellent 
companion  to  the  "  Confessions  of  Harry  Lorrequcr," 
by  the  same  author.  The  tale  is  purely  Irish;  Irish 
character  is  depicted  to  the  life  by  the  graphic  pencil  of 
this  writer ;  and  in  his  conceptions  of  the  humorous  and 
witty,  he  is  peculiarly  happy.  There  is  a  vigour  of  de- 
scription in  "  Charles  O'Mallcy"  which  will  render  the 
work  essentially  a  national  one,  and  cause  it  to  be  ranked 
among  the  standard  works  of  fiction  of  th«  Irish  library. 
Occasionally  the  fidelity  of  description  leads  the  author 
into  minuteness ;  and  that  work  of  detail  appears  to  5\. 
prolix  to  any  one  save  a  real  Irishman  •  but,  on.  the 
whole,  "  Charles  O'Mailcy,  the  Irish  Dragoon,"  is  one 
of  the  most  humorous,  and  the  best  written  of  the 
various  periodical  works  now  issued  from  the  preys. 


Master  Humphreys'   Ctafk  :  by  Ifcx.,  pHlfc  1, 
2,    and   S.,    with    numerous  Nrood-cuts. 
London  :  Chapman  and  Hall. 
So    long    as  Charfea  *f>ickenc  devoted    himself  to 
descriptions   of   chtftcMrs      solely     huniourmi     «nd 
|  laughable,  he  was  unequalled ;  but  the  moment  he  took 
up  his  pen  to  compose  pathos,  or  sentimentality,  he  ex- 
perienced a  most  signal  failure.     His   -  Sketches  "  are 
;  masterpieces  of  graphic  delineation  in   the   hunioro-.rs 
'  strain;  they  evince  a  depth  of  observation  which  few  of 
the  many  thousands  wlu   daily  circulate  through   the 
myriads  of  veins  of  this  mighty  Babylon,  dare  even 
pretend  to  possess  ;  and  his  ••  Pickwick  Papers,"  although 
j  leplete   with   contradictions   and   errors   of  all   kinds, 
'  wouM  alone  confer  the  honours  of  immortality  upon 
him.     ••  Nicholas  Niekleby"   was  a  sad,  disjointed;  un- 
even, badly  strung  together,  kind  of  a  book ;  but  "  Oli- 
ver Twist,"  again,  is  an  excellent  tale,     "  Master  Hum- 
phrey's Clock"  is  a  most  decided  failure — at  least  in  a 
literary  point  of  view ;  for,  as  far  as  it  regards  a  com-  . 
mercial  one,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  grrr." 
popularity  of  the  name  of  ••  Box,"  .would  procure  a  sale 
-for  a  new  edition   of '•  Jack  the  Giant  Killer.**     Tbc 
'  plan  upon  which  "  Master  Humphrey's  Clock"  is  built, 
,  is  bad ;  and  the  mere  fact  of  introducing  Mr.  Pickwick 
and   the  Wellcrs  once   more  into  a   tale,  manifests  a 
barrenness   of  imagination,   or  else  a  clap-trap   view, 
(  which  really  surprises  us.     Box  is  decidedly  capable  o{ 
better  things  than  the  samples  we  have  now  before  us  ; 
for  it  is  impossible  that  a  n.ind.  which  seemed  but  a 
year  or  Uvo  ago  to  be  literally  overflowing  with  imagina- 
,  tive   powers   and  humorous   conceptions,  should  ha\r 
1  suddenly  become  impoverished  to  the  extent  which  i< 
indicated    by    the    hebdomadal   contents   of    ••  Mastt  r 
Humphrey's  Clock." 
Emily:  a  Novel.  By  Mrs.  MABERLY.     S  vol.-. 

post  8vo.     London  :   Henry  Colburn. 
Tliit  is  one  of  the  best  novels  lately  issoed  from  tht 
press.     It   is  full   of  ihe  doings,  the  peculiarities,  and 
the  characteristics  of  fashionable  life,  and  shows,  from 
page  !o  page,  those  delicate  touches  which,  eren  were  not 
ihc   name  of  the  fair  authoress   upon  the   title   page, 
Honlii  immediately  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  book  was 
the  production  of  a  lady  of  elegant  mind,  and  of  con- 
sijerablc   accomplishments.     The   reader  feels    ileeplv 
interested  in  the  fortunes  of  the  beautiful  heroine,  c» 
whom  we  are  favoured  with  a  portrait  in  the  :..-•.•  volume; 
and  so  well  is  this  smpatl'.elic  feeling  sOstained  by  the 
fair  authoress,  that  we  found  it  Jiliici.lt  to  lay  aside  the 
hook  until  we  arrived  at  the  conclusion.     Especially  is 
the  interact  of  the  leader  excited  towards  the  end  of  the 
rccond,  and    throughout  the   thiid    volume,  during  the 
narrative  poitions  of  which  Mrs.  Mabetlv  has  recoitJui 
many  sweet   sentiments   mam-  true  observations,  and 
mam  shrewd  ren;arks.     "  Kniily"  ia  not  one  of  those 
mawkish  fashio'.iable  ules  over  which  the  reader  takes  a 
.'..  -i-.i   naps   before  he  arrives  at  the  end  of  the   Crxt 
volume ;  it  is  a  really  clever  and  well  executed  aorrl. 
and  gives  (.romice  of  much  more  brilliant  achievements 
in  the  field  of  literature,  should  the  fair  authoress  COB- 
tniue     the   campaign    she   ha«   s*  successfully    com- 
menced. 

Paul  Pcriitiuklf  :  hy  the  Author  of  "Caven- 
dish," &c.,  p;ir:s  1  —  14.  Illustrated  bj 
I'hiz.  London  :  Piinted  fur  Thomas 
Tegg. 

This  is  a  tale  of  the  sc*,  and  is  continued  from  month 
to  me.iith  with  considerable  hnmonr  and  spirit.  That 
at<ominahlc  system  of  pressing  sailors  which  is  piac'ised 
in  this  country,  is  fully  explained,  and  indeed  exposed, 
in  "  Paul  Periwinkle  :'•  we  only  bon^  that  this  .  :r,  urc- 
stance  will  attract  the  attention  of  the  Government  r*. 
so  unjust  and  shameful  a  measure,  no  that  some  other 
scheme  may  be  substituted  in  ca»c  of  a  naval  wax 
When  fore  could  not  the  French  system  of  eonscriptN^ 
be  applied  to  this  nation;  or  how  long  are  the  ticii  a»4 
powerful  to  remain  exempt  from  all  the  contingent  evils 
of  active  service,  and  the  poor  and  obscure  to  be  c««- 
rcrteil  into  si.i\-es  ?  The  author  of  "  Paul  PcriwiBkk"  ,  • 
possesses  a  vast  fund  of  «it  and  humour;  and  «pt>u 
this  he  is  not  niggardly  in  the  draughts  he  araws  • 
for  the  behoof  of  his  readers. 


' 
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Ixwd  W»i.i.B»oraT  received  the  pk-Jf  **  th«  2Sr4  . 

at  hi>brautirul  <N-at  ralM  ArdfteyffcMto,  ftnatke  haiKte«f  Ikr  ' 
Rrv.  TkrotoM  M«;hrw.      Mr.  CK\i!»-KU.  M.P_  tit«»»>»^.  1 
himself  te  be  Ibr  frirad  of  TtrtatMan.  te  a«a««*vM*  h*  «„ 
nartc  to  a  num»:  Ai«  Audience  an  S«uri»j  K> 

Ax  iKTTTtna*  ha*  We*  seM  to  tnr  Rev.  T>M«avu> 
Tni.w.  to  honour  with  hit  ptoMMe  tk»  Fxeanna  to 
c  ~  •>  f  ?C<)\  of  ih:«  month 


kM. 
«avu>  W*> 


• 


. 


J 


*\ 


• 


THg^TEETOTALEiL 


AL   MEETINGS,    Mariner's  Church,  \\ellcl*»e- square 

Somli  I.on.  Tempo*.  Hall,  noarihe  Mil  lib  ml  unfii'V 

n  TBK  MctKuroLis.  School-room.  51*.  Unioo-st.   BoroughVFVmak.  only 

ti  ««fagjjftrrnw  m***i*cf<i.  fK>ra  6  to  tt,  for  Maks  from  8  to  10. 

_^_^  So,  Drury  Lane.  Rechahiie  Tent  (.Star  of  Temperance. > 

LONDON  rNITMBRMFERANCK          School-room,   Nelsou-sl-  Winduiill-lan*.  Ctmherwell, 

I'euia  c-  i-.uU  at  6,  Public  Meeting  at  S. 

This  society  holds  two  large  nuvtings  every  Wednes-    Srhool-rxwru.  M"auar-r«ad.  Pariock-o**  Graveseni 
d*\  and  Saturday,  at   the   AUerssrAte  Street  Vhavvl.  at    Teaymne*  Kooms,  Panutise-*t.,  Rotherhttbe. 
S  o'clock,  and  oti  Monday  at  the  School  Room.  A  vies-     Manners'  Church.  \\  elK-losc-square. 
burv  Strret,  Clerkenwcll.  British  School  Room.  Ship  Yard,  Warvtour-st. 

British  School,  Cicoiye-st..  Uegeut-st.,  Lau\be«h-walk. 

I  'Li  N> ..   I'c'.iij  i  r.»r..-,  liall. 

Ebemxer  Chapel,  Church-lane,  Whitechapel    , 

FRIDAY. 

Harp  Alley  School  Room,  r..rriugdou-st 
WesJeyan  Chapel.  WeMx-r-st..  Blackfrs.  Memb*.  Meet. 
Broker-row.  Mint.  Borough 

Subscription  School-room.  Chutvh-st..  Islington. 
School-room.  Wick-st..  Haekuev. 


srxn.vY.  . 

-sU  Charwi.     Service  at  11  and  halt-past  6 
.  Sunday-School  at  2  o'clock. 
Ti".n;x.T»uce    Room,   Young-st.    Kensington.      Prayer 

Sleeting  at  $. 

Kir>o;-st.,  Laiuheth-nralk,  at  '.' 
CaniNrland  Market.  !>. 

1'uMic  l\a\Tfr  Mettinc,  Kockin^ham  lions*,  at  S. 
' 


A  B  R  o  A 

Or  t fc»  Tour  te  Tt*mu. 

Wilk  Fwr^m*  Steel  tnftavuij*,  aa4  Tfctrty-th«« 
VoodCvU. 

hot<  SuW  at  12*. — Original!}  pub'.i-hcJ  at  :U. 

GRACE     DARLING  ' 

Or  Ik*  HrroiM  »f  Ik*  Kern  UUrdt. 

With  Tvenrr  Storl  K«i<niviiur> 
Xov  SiU  at  4s  — Originally  puhliiJieJ  at  t*.       ,     • 
Priaud  tat  TMOVA*  TI..I..  73,  CutarsiM. 


New  Cut,  Laiubctii,  hall'-u.«st  4. 

Temperance  Cha;-el.  Bro»d«v,  Westminster.     Preach-     l***-^:  EHkopgal*.   1  c:n;.i:s  at  o,  1  u  1,«  Mert.  Sy. 


po 


Moniing,  at  11.      Kvei.ing  hait"-jMi«t  six. 


/oar  Chaix-1.  Vt>jx-r  Ogle-st..  V:!rrv\ 

School  Roorr..  London-  lane.  H-u-kr.iy.     Yout'.is  or.'.y  7. 


IV: •  .>.  Kron  Chapel.  CUr*  Market. at  1 1 . o.\<,  half-past  ti    ^f!;1 

Uorvvuoh  Market  a-  7  i-i  tV.-  mo'nins  Wiuianw  s  Cdfive-bouM,  SttdnM-road. -Houiwlow. 

WhiteStiW  Kir.g  s  Uor.d!  CheUca.  S  ^>ulh  London  Temix-tatu-e  HaH.     Roman  Catlnv  As 

J>ch<s.>l-nxvin.»l  harws-5t..  l>ahton.  \ 

IN     TIIF.    Ol  I.N     AIR.  .      -•  ,         .      -. 


Asse. 

\ 
Riilvav  CotTc*-  house.  40.  Churv.-V.-st.  S  horedisch.  Youths 


O;x-:>.  sivarc,  Sari'rou  lull,  at  S  o' Clock. 

Red    Liou   Matke: — Oppo>itc  the  Alais   '.;...;•>.  Mi'.; 

1      K-ud     RoaoV— -Islington     Ciroe:'. —  Nor.! 
Brvavloay.  Westminster!  i!  'V 
l>ehind  Bruiiswicl  IVrr.'ci-.  ^M'.-st..  Hack-ey -C'.erk- 

i  iwellCirxcu— Jilnii;'..  .-.-cie.-a — MArvh-jiwen.neai 

ShcpliuvT*-l>i>rh — (.'(x-.i  S^jce.  Car.wright-street. 

Ro»-mary-lane— Salis'oury-st.  Portmau  Marke:.  S.     AHcKjraU-*t.  Chajx!.  Loodou.V.T.  TeniperaBco AMO.    o 

,iiw  tl..-  'Aiiv.s   U-.^,-s.  Mile  Knd  lioad— ^:ei>uey     Kovkiughani  Housi.  New  Kent  Head 

,      Any  o:  :' .e  above  M.x-v.tijts  n;:.y  hav.-  t':;e  As»istance 
af'Av'.vxVaJrt    >  •.:  application  t.'  Mu.  J.  H    DON ALMOX.yr 
T  A*-.-      Ho:  .:.i:v  SicrxMn  to  :>..-  I-.-    \ •;:  V  i.'.:.v-;  Ten-.perance- 


*»uir  0!I^-V  al  halt'- pa*:  7. 

F.r.ou  Tern  pee.  C'.-.ap. !.  St.  Clo-rent's-'.ane.  Cla:e  Markt 
Woslexan  CV.ajvl.  \Vibber-st.  Blakfr's-ri  Me:u.  Mtn-. 
SATURDAY. 

I.von>'s  Schovv'.-nx-T..    44.     Ha:clltTr-fc:ghwiy.     Social 
ir.sjot'tV.e  MetropoUtin  Roman  Cat  holic  Ass«\ 


MR.  HENDERSON  S  NEW  PVBUCATIONS  .— 
1. 

lately  puhluhed.  iu  two  \olur.i  >.  po«t  5vo  .  price  \  't  .  clorfc.  ' 

THE      MODERN      LITERATURE     OF 

FRAXCE.        B>  u»  •*.  >    W.  M.  Krrxout. 
This  worl  contains  critical  notices  u;xw  ih«  tuilovinc  cmirea  t 
French  Authors.  »fth  SW«*t  Tales  ftrw  tke;r  brs»  preductiMu  : 
iJeorpr  SaaJ.  Frr4rne  S.'iilie . 

Victor  Hu^w  Ettjproe  Sue. 

IV    B»  :i,-  iuiet  Laerotx. 

Paul  dr  Kock.  .'..--  Jacin. 

Xlfrtexv.  A'.t\ar-drv  Duma*. 

Nfeliec.  Uiekri  Ma-- .-:. 

Ricarvi.  IV  JwJrroy 

De  Lamariine  IV  Bermrer. 

II 
Just  puVCisheJ  tCheap  I 


n.  a:   4 


Koad,  at  i> 

MONDAY. 

»•'.:.  i.. 


JMIE  LAST    DAY  OF  A  CONDEMNED, 

Traasiatevi  frvnt  ti>e  lYe:u-h  of  I'tcttr  Htf  . 
B>   Ucuauc  \v.  M    RaxxoLM.' 

III. 
Ir  the  Prvrss  jNeartv  reaivl 

I     S     T     E     R  ANNE, 

A  Novel  :rans^atc\i  from  the  French  of /V«.'  I;  JL'xt. 

FT  i>  -«,-.«  W.  M.  KKT>«L-M.  • 

nKoitiit  liysDcawx.  S.  OL»  Buiav. 


A:.^tl  A'.vy.  l>i>   o:..,-:e.  M 

1'..  •'.  :i>o:i's  5>oh<       tvoin.  ^  Viiios-st 

T      Ch.x-.-el,  C.i<-:.-*:..  SsjViva  H.'.  . 

S.'    o'   K   .-.«.  Or.  ^--e-*:.  C!::.;v'.  l.< 

>.       •'.  K--  !-i.  H  vh  s'..  Stok.-iuv\  !;.-•-.  at  ha'..'-  tv»*s  7 

S.-.uvo':-ivK>;i>.  l*i'\erell-st..  C:  - 


K.  man  Cashol-.c  Asso.     .\^^.v•vic!^  I  SeckfonJ  Street. 


the  »K«<- 
Mk'.KT'.NO.S. 


Kr.  •:•. 


.«  :!i-*:  .  l".'.atx''i.  I\>rtiar.«l-to*«. 
'.iwa:k  A.-.id*m\.l'm.':i.->:..  I>.T.-U.;!I.  V\-:r.s'.c>  a:  i 
lv.;V!:.    ••...v'.inc  a:  S. 

.  Hat\-  st  .  I'.-t'.-.t-x'-crvia.     Yotr.hj  f.-'y 
-;,  New  i'h::r.-h->:  ,  iVmuaa  Market. 

-  *t.  C'i.:pe'.  S.-'.  ,vl  K.v.us. 


. 

:.  u-e,  iVwVr-slw.-:.  I*  '.r.jic 
—   lit!    -      "»n»  «vf  J.v.iaja*-."  T'J.  T 

:     -•   Vr-:  fl.  -.1.  r:.«  •  r.i;  ::>: 

Tl;i    V>rxo!N;ITi\   1'iTKo 

v  :     »     .       vi        -;   ,\.r\  T\rs»iiy 
•        •  -i  >-..'. 


DRUNKARD'S     PROGRESS." 

w  the  etfeet  ihat  tke:atr  eallrvt  ••  T*  t'l>»i  vv»m> .. 

''^-x.atsj..    :  a>   rx-eu   in  Pniu   tviVrt-.  'a:.J  '.yu  t«<x-n  :raa  ^v  a 

.    r-ji  -   ;:•>:;  \  Klual  jv«vs>r.s  to  it*  |Hibiieati«B  ia  Ite  ."*.•   r..-v- 

'.  This  i.  :o  f:.\f  Not  xv.  that  the  a;.  :.«>:<!  Rtf*^rt  is  er.tlrvN 

•:.-_-.-..'iv    .v:.>;  i>  j  »•.••.    i-,'.  «»-.;tor  tabrhtxxt.  the  Tale  tv:^L 

\x-  vosiv  !..t\;r.jt  lxx-nvr»--.r.tiNl;  rv.  :.'..*  :j  ;-.»  ar^x-  7;  .-;•  ;:i  r»e  r«*.V«'<«- 
la  f*.-t  th^rr  arv  .Suit  l>o  tM  six  eU»'.-tcr»  of  "TSe  l':_r.ii..'» 
^"•V^s  «  vr:  iva>rv«U  ;n  the  r..a;-.uservoT  *:jk:e 


ir-._:.  i:  the  i'ha;x-l  ;ti 


SoK>  l>r.  iich.  a: 

ers'  CU.-.r\-h. 
t.v.u:cr  Chawl.  ChQr.V.  -'.a::-.  .  W..;:e.V.Aix-'.. 

Tl'KSPAY 

II.  Y  A.ifv   S.-).,\-'.  Roo:-..  fVi:";ci:.v.'.-»s. 

^.•*.  ><l-r\vr.>.  ov.xv*i:e  t!>e  WorVV.ou5f,  B.-.h-.^'i  Grw:: 

Ba-jt;.:  CVji-.x'l.  No'thai:'rt;v-i-st..  S>-mers'  1'ovta. 

Si  }HW(-  rvxviu.  Loadou-iat-.e.  H  ckuoy  ( 

d<;ie>ter-ckap?l.  Old-*:.  l!o:.  1. 

Mr.  i  :    :w'*   >olioo:  K»x-r.-*.  No.  4  >.  Uat^i-V.-Mi'       > 

,   M>vt'r»*  of  Member*  !".-r  Houisn  CasholU1*  only 
T.-v^  ,T-.-rv...  hack  1  1"  Keut;-.'.i  \<  airsv"-i>.  K?:-.:^:.  i>o. 
lNa:ko«:c  I'roe  SoKx  ':.  i;<.x^r;r->t..  >:.  tiiK'<- 
IVr'ij-j'  .  Sckoo'.-rwiu,  K«w«n>ary-'.ane 
S   _:i.  I.vv.uoil  Teu-.i\-..  l-'a.L     Komau  Ca:'.  ..'...  As>.'- 
T.mj-;-t.:-.«  Re.  Mil.  \  .•.:::,;•  >l  .  K»u>inst>'n. 
Schoo'-n-om.  York  -.-:..  \V»I»,vrth.   r\vt  i'euu'.f*  cr.ly.  t>. 
Roekin»;haiu  lious..  Ne»  K.u:  K.al 
Klv::  orVr  Chael,  Chii/-.-'i.-.:-.e.  Vx  '..^f.-V-itx.-'.. 
;ra;V  i->:..  V.  :;:.->  ji^.-.artv 
j-.-:.  Ti'n.  o>->:  .  (.ir.^:-,:ar\;.cu-<t  W"hil*l 
Ter.it-.  ra:;.-e-Ci.a-  vl.  lVvj.i».ty.  \v  ,>:•.•.:  r.«:er. 
Ur.    '-'..  S.  So.-:  K.'.  -.-.«.  S.  ...::,-;.*.  va.:-i-a>:  7 
C!:c.sei  i.  •:>.•;•.«•  rancv  lia'.i. 


\  ".r-    M  .  ,  -  .   >         -  .  •  »  i.::.  >e  :V:  Ts  •    \.ars.  k>  a 

:!•:<  :     '..cr  ^  .^    *.:??.     l\::;'..t  »•„•(.:  v.ir^  ':  s  •:  'x'\  Kv: 

vv.-r   :.  ..e  ..-.'.   ;>;    j-  ..  .  L.     >..^    ^'AU•^  :'.A:  \;    Vv^v  •  ••-.•r.:h> 

.'..  ;   .:   ..   :   k  :v.-  .     .        :-'.;tc:  <    .%rv    .Jji\    :>:  Art->.-..r.  s'V: 

»h-\-h  >»e  »r"l  ru^t<e\;  ^:   •  :     •  .  :'    r  hour  «>•>.  a'e\-.t>;<!enMc 


THE    DISTRESSING    CASE    OF    TI1K 

IV  \L    WHU'r-r.RS.—  ixrin^j   B»n»vior«    or    rut 
tt  irr-.x.  V.  ?•_-..  K>i.      \1;  Aisoc  ai;oa  .ha<::;s  bev« 
'.?t  I'.val  «>.:---<r>  of\VA;?.r.;    :o  :k.r.-»  ^>ff  Tl»  trranv.  v.< 
.;    i>..    }M'.k..-aB>.  a:  »  hm«  l.a:i  .'»  l»o*    esi-sts  tHe  roe-a.  -- 

' 


<.t 


(-•^    -hv  .••  i  v>   S«4.    Miai'j.  vea.-  Temple  Bar.  i» 

-..x"...  -...•'.  .  .  ii..^c>j.-\  . -.  o.    .winjrs 


NOTICE  TO  01  K  COVXTRY   RKA'OKRS. 

.  >    -  .  v  «**-*  .o«..x\i  .'.-  •-'  M  ••  .-<••  i"  »t  --  .*7  -•  "  rt.  t.-^.  i 


:i  Sw:    A  SI  R 
the  U>NP>.-\  I  N 

-i'  auitliuf  :\t:  liuda^w  Aim.      See  Kejvit  of  the  Mee:!--v  it 
AUervatr-Mnt*  Chaf*l.  a««i  the  V  j<!inv-  art  U->  ;n  T**  T-r!t- 

••  .:    :..  *  w^v    •     >ul*.Ti'5-::o-.>  rrx'.-.vrxl  S  J.  U. 
>U^..  H.:    S.v  .  N.v  " 


\\n 


I.wia'ott 

KXCVRSIOX  TO  RICHMOND. 
The.  Comiuiile«  liav^  engagxid  the  well  kr.o 

S::;xr;.T  S!ta™  r:,-l.et» 

ECtlPSE     AND    V1V1P, 

Fivr  aa   E.\i-ur>ie«  w  JT.TW.VO.VA   «!   V.-rJar.  the  W;h   si 
.'.  y    .-,c      The   Mem!*ts  ami  any  FneiKis  wi&hii^c  to  aecom- 
1  JM.-.V  :!rra  will  n-.ee«  a;  :hc  Ckapei,  Alcer»*ate-tur«.  a:  eyki 
.\vv  on  :>..-  i'.v»e  r.  .  r.i  :\f.  ars!  «ji:k  in  j-nvesskti  to 


T*  ir>«.—  V-u.-V  N..:-.-.Vrs  c 


.\vv  on  :>..-  i'.v»e  r.  .  r.i  :\f.  ars!  «ji:k  in  j-nvessk 
hithe-;--t:  «i:h  tte  .<•>•.-.<«<  A««»K^  fteys  m+i  J 
-.he  la:e  pr\xv*».o».  anj  ruihart  at  ai»e  oVKvk  precise^    FTT^- 
.\\.\:  :.•  K.v!.r-.or4.  koSj  a  Urjte  Mretinf.  apj  Dioe  in  :V  Park. 


V      IvUOXVNK.   Cabij.^:.    I  •  :x>istory.   ;hui 
-L'*     UeUn«-ti)aa»\VaK-l:<x>e:».X<.vi   5  a    I  i.  fxm-.n  Ri«i!. 


arr 


S^-r.-s'.  u-h.  L. 

li-   ir».:.    *:>d   >:     r-    •  .  .  :  '. 
eul. 


S.'.-    v-iv 


.  livl'.'ni-I  .;:.  vu 
l.  C'.     -,i.  '...>.-.ao 


Ov.Vr\:  >:revt. 
"-.ii;e\l  Ve:-.r.xr 
A-J.:  :he  H 


h.  \  .  r>o 
-.v'.  N  - 


v          ..  tV-.rv.-.  H        C    h»!so  Total  Absmwncc  SvX- 
i'e:v  -x-x.-.^w  ilaV.l!  :v--:  .-.  '.  • 

Ivy  l.ajie.  Hoxtcn.     I  .     .-.'   -     ..'y  as  tv     1\>K  Meet.  S 
vx>-.ns-  V:e.-.r-.ie.  >-c,-v>rt.  Vettei  -'.ar.o.     1\- 
at  t>.  !'„...•  N  ix    •„,.  ^:  S. 

A\-iii  Cha  v'.    A:..'.  .  •--->.  '.  .  Siie^jvr.oa-  >•-     N\  .. 
North  R.  •."..:.  !>'.     -'    B. 


^r  ». 

^  - 

:v.-  -.:-•*  .  - 


'..;:•-••  Avv.:.  -i:>  . 
.:  v  »rrr;-.S  ;>l'wK. 
fc     "  .  .      -..   :r,  : 
.':  •.!•-:     .  .T 


:        -   -  '.v 


ji.;-  t  :  :.r  .'  t  v  i, 
.'  .;'i-i  ;  r.w«>  '. 
be  z±\t 


he  Vs. 

^.Mi..  -   .:  n 

'  •     f  V-  ;\i.;   ;,. 

.i.:    ..tu;  »  ilk-  1  he.: 


D'BTK  by  tsr«-r»te  re 

The  >"Tv»K!e«t.  J»*  i  £uto*.   E*;.:  v«»«»  \*  .  M. 
!'*;..     »-.:V:   .-f    Pvkni.-l   Ai>rc*l.    xr.  Xc.  a»i  KiUMc  (flk* 
Teeti-talvr  a  xl  Messrs  C-orn.  Ra^.Hir.  Ouaijs  and  Uav-.twcT. 
:he  Aj\.va:e«.  »i'.I  be  .if  the  ;«nv. 

T1eke*s.  TVa  -.ne*u<SMj.  J«.  tU.  e*eh.  lix  ccmbtr  brinit  lucil*^ 
•„•  i»V.  ra:.v  j.y.icatM-  u:usl  f«-  iva^e  lo  swturv  then. 

T'.-X;-:>  :ujv  :v  tau  ,-:'  .he  Se\n.tai»*.  Mr  We»s*B.  J!  Ba.-i>u 
'.tft  Mr  }  «».  r\-..-!'.'v:-.  :  S.  -V:>n!  -trrft.CfiktT.^r:!  jitV. 
,  :  *t  %..,-  ,iu-  Wir.'.Vrs  ot  :k<  i".  vr-nnre.  Mf»<n-  Ciudie  a:u: 
Marrw::.  t.  l^v.  ..  i«»!v\art.  KetK>>ur.-..->«pfrl  •  Mr.  l^art.  r 
Cbe»*-:oe."  l..:t>-Bfcx-:icic»  .  XI:  Hvt'».  U.  New  -court.  Mu- 
:.-  ^-T-.-.  :'  V  r  X  1  .  <.  lV:;-.r.-.--  >:f.et  .  C,  ries»r"  Mr 
t"nn".f>.  I  Rixl^kv.  mi.Vef.  \>h-t!-*rv*s-»tr«:  Mr. 

i;    Mr.  i;a 


A  o  ;•  •—  .\xlwu*  nva 
\I.T:.-.V  <v 


i\..C  -'  . 


e:.-^*.  an«!  a 


t  .  dec* 


VN     IXTKRESriNO    AND    GENERAL 

•v    ;•>-  -,s;;:  •     N  OF'TUE  C'I;:\J>E.    TV4r  Couarnr, 


-'  Of.  V".  :X:  :•«.-".. 

tain  rv*i     Mr.  A>A  rs   O.-iair-r^av!     »a^  »: 
l'ha;<*.    even     Wevi::vsttay    ir.a    Sa;uraav 
tver.  -.-..>    fr.r-  >  -o  ...  .v  :V  tX.-^rtx-a  l\vr.-.K.::sr«. 

Tbe  Xr»»-.-rs»r.l  c«l'.  at 
^•  -.rt.    at  d   v"krIxa--Vr.  f.'r 
"Vimve-s,  ^-:ry  ami  r«urr-.:  r 


Chjj-ek    .  r. 
on'y. 


.    N'  <•-:•.-.  v.>te  .   o: 
M*vV...j;  a:  S. 
\  outh>. 


Uaykaiu  Tcrrac*  Cha^fl.  J.'i-»,ie 
Chaptl.  \Va:-..'.s»>ortl». 


fHK  DRUNKARDS  COAT  OF  ARMS, 

K«'Hit«>i  fK>-n  "  CV«»r'*  IVniy  iianrtte  .v;'  Varte:v-.* 
I  inc.  Fkn  S:rr»: :  awi  S*l 


Houtc  AccucruT.  Vauxkk>'.  Ro«. 
V  «•*:  y  Aioocta:k>n  Cliiapri. 
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ADDRESS  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

"  T»t  Teetotaler  "  is  the  property  of  a  number 
at  Shareholders,  who  are  all  members  of  the  /.»•- 
rfon  I'vtitJ  Trmperumc*  .Issotuitio* :  the  principal 
meetings  of  winch  society  arx-  hold  M  the  Aldersgate- 
ttreet  Chapel.  lu  order  that  "  The  Teetotaler  "  may 
be  widely  circulated  amongst  that  class  whose  means 
will  not  permit  them  to  become  subscribers  to  it,  it 
has  been  rvsdved  to  establish  a  GRATVITOI'S  DIS- 
TRIBUTION Fvs»;  or,  in  other  words,-  to  receive 
donations  from'  those  who  advocate  the  cause  of 
TKBTorALtsM,  and  to  disburse  the  amounts  so  cvl- 
leoted  in  printing  a  number  of  copies  of  the  Journal 
for  gratuitous  circulation.  An  appeal  is  therefore 
now  made  to  the  rich  and  the  charitable,  iu  favour 
of  vhe  uneducated  and  the  poor :  and  t wn  tlioif.  ' 
wh.>  do  no<  protVss  the  doctrines  of  Ttrtotatum.  .ire 
•olicited  to  suWribe  to  the  Fund,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  promote  a  purely  humane  and  philan- 
thropic view. 

Donations  to  the  GTO/JM/OH*  Dittribtth*  f'tena 
will  be  received  by  MR.  H.  W.  WESTON.  Treasurer 
to  the  Fund,  and  Hon.  Secretary  to  the  LOXPON 
UNITED  TtMrERAsnc  ASSOCIATION.  No.  1^  Basin  g- 
Lane.  Brvad  Stivet :  M«.  G.  W.  M.  RETNOLDS, 
Editor  of"  The  Teetotaler."  No.  11,  Suffolk  Place. 
Hackney-Road:  MR.  $T*\xiJr.  Publisher,  Pater- 
noster-Row: and  MK.  WILSON,  Printer.  5S.  Red 
Cross  Street, 

A  list  of  the  Subscribers  to  the  (7 ra.'trt/UK*  Dit- 
Iribuftoti  F**J.  will  be  published,  with  the  several 
amounts  of  donations,  everv  mor.th. 
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A    T  \LE_-rY    THt    CPITCR. 

CHAPTER   IV. 

ARKIVVL     IN    LONDON. 

'  And  pray  what  is  taking  you  to  London. 
my  dear  sir  ?  "  inquired  the  shabby  gentleman 
of  our  young  hero,  as  they  sate  u-vu  the  deck 
of  the  steam-packet  together.  "  Are  you  com- 
pelled to  proceed  thither  upon  business ;  or 
are  you  merely  returning  from  a  continental 
tour.'  " 

"  I  am  going  to  London  to  do  what  many  a 
man  has  done  before  me ;  to  find  that  which 
seems  to  throw  itself  in  the  way  ot"  some,  and 
to  fly  away  from  others  as  if  they  were  the 
pestilence ;  to  *->ek  after  a  thing  whioh  I  have 
vainly  sough:  elsewhere,"  answered  Melville  : 
"  in  other  words,  I  am  going  to  London  to  en- 
deavour to  make  my  fortune." 

The   shabby  gentleman   bestowed   a  look  of 
extreme  curiosity^  mingled  with    commisera- 
tion, upon  our  her  > 
gravely. 

"  You  tremble 

-    „  -     --••-»     m>i      *«tv      L't**vui*    vi     .       » 

object,"   said    Mel  ill*,    ^h   ,    bitter   srnil(l. 
"  But  everything 
lucky  accident  "h 


tered  as  an   apprentice,"    continued    Melville,        "  Any  printer  who  will  use   his  types  as  a 
induced   by  the  recklessness  which  is  imparted    matter  offpeculation  in  your  .behalf!" 
to  the  soul  by  drinking,  to  make  a  confidant :      "  \on«  '  •  . 

of  his  travelling  acquaintance :  "  I  aspire  to  the  ,  "  Have  you  the  necessary  funds  to  publish 
honours  of  literary  renown,  and  I  seek  after '  a  first  work,  and  trust  to  that  foundation  as  the 
the  gold  paid  for  the  outpourings  of  genius.**  .  basis  of  future  success  .'  " 

"  Gold— the  gold  !  "  ejaculated  the  shabby  "I  have  scarcely  enough  to  maintain  me  for 
gentleman,  with  a  satirical  laugh  ;  "  the  cop-  a  week  after  my  arrival  in  London." 
per.  you  mean!  Who  ever  associated  the  name  .  "Then  in  the  name  of  heaven,"  exclaimed 
of  an"  author  and  the  won!  ct»M  in  the  same  Mr.  Titus  Tibbatts.  "  how  do  you  hope  to  do 
breath,  unless  he  meant  to  represent  two  pa-  any  good  ?  You  had  better  hire  yourself  as 
rallel  lines  which  never  meet  ? "  porter  to  a  warehouse,  sweep  a  respectable 

"  I  knew  that  you  would  laugh  at  my  crossing,  ring  a  church-hell,  or  turn  coster- 
scheme"' said  Melville,  "but  your  own  feelings  monger  at  once,  than  pursue  this  mad  scheme, 
appear  interested  in  the  matter  of  which  we  Trust  to  my  experience — believe  an  old  hand 
are  sper.king."  — and  renounce  all  idea  of  continuing  in  a 

"  1  recollect ! "  cried  the  shabby  gentleman,  career  which  can  only  lead  yon  to  want  and 
slapping  one  of  his  hands  upon  liis  knees,  as  a  misery,  unless  you  have  friends,  money,  or 
sudden  idea  seemed  to  start  across  his  brain  :  interest  to  help  you  on." 

"  we  have  been  travelling  a  hundred  and  "  There  have  been  instances  where  persever- 
sewnty  miles  together,  and  do  not  as  yet  know  ing  men  have  forced  themselves  upon  public 
each  others' names.  What  is  yours  ?"  notice."  said  Melville;  "and  their  abilities 

"  Victor  Melville,"  replied  our  hero.  have    been    recognised    »s  soon  as  they  pro- 

"  And  mine  is  Tibbatts — Titus  Tibbatts.  at  cured  a  lair  hening.  Do  you  pretend  to  t*il 
your  service.'*  said  the  shabby  gentleman.  me,  that  if  I  write  a  good  book, — I  merely 

"  \Vaat  the  author  of  the  Guide  to  Paris?"  speak  for  the  sake  of  example, — submit  it  to  a 
cried  Melville,  to  whom  the  name  was  sofhe-  publisher,  and  demand  an  impartial  opinion, 
\\luit  familiar.  that  I  shall  not  obtain  one  f." 

"  The  same."  was  the  answer.  "  I  have  .  "  You  will  not  be  judged  according  to  your 
been  a  literary  man  myself  for  some  years  :  but  own  merits."  answered  Mr.  Tibbatts.  "  1  know 
to  tell  you  tl.e  candid  tiuth.  cannot  cam  a  all  that  you  say,  is  said  and  argued  ry  every 
penny  otherwise  than  by  my  Guides  to  the  beginr.er  in  the  literary  sphere  :  and  then,  in  a 
Continent.  The  occupation  is  pleasant  enough,  few  years,  they  found  out  their  mistake. — as  I 
if  it  were  only  a  little  n-ore  lucrative.  I  live  did." 

at  the  best  hotel  in  Paris  for  nothing,  during  "  Every  literary  aspirant  does  not  experience 
my-re^iderce  there:  and.  on  the  rrad,  I  am  the  same  fate,"  remarked  Melville ;  "  or  else 
not  troubled  with  any  bills  at  the  (alia  there  would  be  no  good  authors  in  existence." 
ifA-.-.v."  "And  you  think  that  you  may  probably 

"1  cannot  comprehend  the  meaning  of  this  prove  one  of  the  exceptions?"  said  Titus. 
exemption  from  such  unpleasant  demands,"  somewhat  bitterly :  "  but  I  see— excuse  me — 
said  Melvi'le._  that  you  have  the  failing  which  1  possess !  " 

"Oh!  the  reason  is  very  siirple,"  returned  then,  in  his  habitually  goodnatured  tone,  he 
Mr.  Titus  Tibbatts.  "  When  we  are  told  that  added.  "You  behold  m« — you  behold  my 


Hannibal     softened    the    Alpine 


rocks  with  garb  —  this  old  coat,  these  gloves,  and  these 
pantaicons  ;  and  then,"  he  added  in  a  lower 
tone  of  voice.  "  I  hare  totally  lost  the  cani- 
dence  of  my  washerwoman  for  a  long  —  long 
time.  \Veil  —  J  am  an  author  :  1~  began 
yon  as  you  do,  full  of  hopes  :  I  speedily  expe> 
rieneed  the  rr.osi^alling  disappointment,  i  I 
struggled  on  for  scriTCStxme.  as  a  contributor  to 


and  then  shook  his  head 
or  me,  in  the  pursuit  of  my 


ad  a  beginning:  and  some 
often  effected  that  which 
real  talent  and  perseverance  could  never  have 
achieved.  You  will  laugh  when  I  tell  you  the  ' 
nature  of  the  profession  iri  which  I  am  about 
to  embark,  and  in  wfoich  I  hare  alieady  en- 


vinegar,  we  do  not  believe  a  word  of  the  story  ; 
but  w  hen  1  assure  yo-j  that  all  1  do,  in  return 
for  my  breakfasts  and  dinners,  is  to  recommend 
the  several  establishments,  at  which  I  feed,  to 
my  fellow-countrymen  in  try  G 
may  readily  believe  the  assertion." 

"I  do  not  doubt  your  veracity,"  said  Mel- 

ville  :   "and.  indeed,  1  noticed  thefact  of  jour  periodicals:    I    then  attempted   a    novel, 

escaping  without  any  demand  for  payment   at  could  never  find  a  publisher,  or  even"*  pri 

the  several  hotels  upon  the  road,  and  my  curi-  for  it  ;    so  I  took  to  drinking  to  drew*  care. 

osity  was  materially  awakened."  •  and  to  writing    (iM.iV*  to  support  myself,  and 

"  Hut  let  us  speat  of  your  intentions."  said  this  occupation  just  sustains  a  ntrrow  partition; 

Mr.  Tibbatts,  after  a  pause.  "  You  aw  going  to  between  existence  and  starvation.'* 

London  to  set  up   business  as  -«n  author:  and  "  Yotnr  picture  i*  most    melancholy."    said 

you    hope  to  live  upon    the  profits.      Your  Melville,   shuddering  as   be  remembered  that 

stock-in-trade  is  your  brain.     But  if  you  pos-  be  alsv  had  been  already  conpeHed  to  take  to 

scssed,  the  coal-mines  of  the  north,  and  had  drinking:"!  shall  however  give  the  profession, 

not  the  means  of  working  .them,  yon  would  which    I   have  marked  out  for  myself  a  fair 

continue  a  poor  man.     However,  let  us  see  !  trial,  and  —  " 

Do  you  know  any  one  to  take  you  by  the  hand  "  And  when  you  find  yourself  in  the  work' 

in  London.  —  any  Mecwnai  to  recommend  you  house  or  debtor's  gaol,  vou  will  call  to  mtmt 

to  public  notice  '  "  the  advice  I  gave  you  on  heard  th»  TtneL" 

"  Xot  a  soul."  was  the  reply.  added  Mr.  Tibbatts." 

"  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  publisher.  "  I  an  resolved  to  fellow  «ry  own  radraa- 

who  will  probably  take  an  interest  in,  -you  at  tions."  said  Melville,  »nai  •lul  im  patiently. 

the    commencement   of  your    undertaking  ?  "  "  My  adTke  it  perfectly  disinterested,""  re- 

pursued  the  cateehiser.  turned  the  shah^y  gentleman  ;  "  and  to  com  viace 

n  Not  one,"  answered  Melville.  j  eu  of  the  truth  of  mj  MMitiijii.  I  wffl  i 
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you  all  the  assistance  I  possibly  can  on  our 
arrival  in  London." 

In  th,e  meantime  Mrs.  Terry  whist  •  had  laid 
herself  down  on  a  sofa  in  the  cabin  ;  and  from 
ihe  bed  a  lurch  of  the  vessel  speedily  removed 
Vier  to  the  floor,  where  she  fell,  with  all 
the  weight  .of  a  carcase  by  no  means 
sylphJHke.  Her  daughter  declared  in  the 
most  positive  terms,  that,  for  her  part,  she 
was  sure  of  never  reaching  Dover  alive  ; 
and  yet,  in  spite  of  this  conviction,  the 
young  lady,  probably  through  some  idiosyn- 
crasy of  disposition,  expressed  her  intention, 
in  the  same  breath,  of  writing  a  long  account  of 


portmnnteau,  and  looking  our  hero  fixedly  in 
the  countenance. 

"  I  shall  seek  for  some  cheap  lodging  for  the 
moment,"  WM  the  reply,  delivered  with  some 
hesitation ;  for  the  poor  fellow  scarcely  knew 
what  he  was  to  do. 

"  Come  along  with  me,"  said  Titus  :  "  you 
cannot  be  better  off  elsewhere  than  in  the  place 
where  I  live,  and  where  there  are  always  two 
or  three  rooms  to  let." 

Without  any  farther  hesitation,  Victor  imi- 
tated his  fellow-traveller's  ease  of  manners,  with 
respect  to  carrying  his  own  portmanteau  ;  and 
Mr.  Tibbatts  led  the  way  towards  the  abode, 


her  vexations  and  sensations,  on  her  arrival  at  j  which,  when  at  home,  his  presence  and  a  rush- 
home. 

All  things  must  have  an  end,  save  those 
whose  principles  belong  to  eternity,  and  not  to 
time;  and  so  the  voyage  from  Calais  to  Dover 
terminated  at  last.  Mrs.  Terrywhist  was 
hoisted  out  of  the  vessel  in  a  most  interesting 
state  of  helplessness;  and  Miss  Betsy  did  not 
feel  ''  hersell  "  again,  until  she  had  looked  in 
the  glass  at  the  York  hotel,  to  which  the  four 
travellers  proceeded  ;  for  our  hero  and  the  poor 
author  determined  to  continue  their  attentions 
to  the  ladies  until  their  arrival  in  London.  A 
slight  collation  was  ordered  ;  and,  in  spite  of 
ihe  late  sea-sickness,  Mrs.  Terrywhist  and  her 
daughter  paid  •  their  respects  to  the  cold  fowl 
with  peculiar  enthusiasm^  sustained  a  very  ani- 
mated "discussion  with  a  pigeon-pie,  and  then 
exchanged  a  few  civilities  with  some  bottled 
porter.  On  this  occasion  a  bill  was  presented 
to  Mr.  Tibbatts,  as  the  landlord  of  the  York 
Hotel  did  not  require 
Guttle;-  and  the  poor 
reckoning  with  a  deep 

traded  from  a  very  shallow  purse.  Four  places 
were  taken  in  a  night  coach  for  London,  as  Un- 
anticipated nuptials  of  Mr.  Balls,  the  pawn- 
broker, did  not  admit  of  any  delay  on  the  part 
of  the  ladies  ;  and  the  pecuniary  circumstances 
of  the  gentlemen  were  equally  potent  induce- 
ments for  celerity  of  travelling,  in  order  that 


a  puff  in  a  continental 
author  disbursed  his 
?igh,  but  in  coin  ex- 


the  expenccs  of  a  night  at  an  hotel  in  Dover 
might  be  eluded. 

Victor,    who  had    slept  during  the 


light  illuminated  between  them. 

Bartholomew  Close,  consisting  of  a  square  | 
I  and  its  purlieus,  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Alders-  ; 
j  gate-street  and  of  Little  Britain ;  and  is  en-  • 
!  tered  from   the  former  by  a  lane  called  West- 
i  moreland  buildings.     The  traveller,  who  walks 

•  down    St.  Martin's  Le  Grand  on  the  left  hand  j 
side  of  the   way,  from  Newgate-street,  will  see 
a  flight  of  three  or  four  steps,  leading  to   an 

!  alley  ;  and  if  the  aforesaid  traveller  will  .turn  I 
1  up  this  alley,  take  a  slight  curve  to  the  right  at  ] 

•  the  end,  then   walk  straight  on  again  for  a  few  j 
1  paces  only,  he  will  see  on  his  left  hand,  and  ' 
''  opposite  a   picture-shop  where  valentines  are  ' 

exhibited  all  the  year  round,  as  if  there  were 

;  no  other  day  but  the  fourteenth   of  February,  ' 

:  an   archway    leading    to  a  narrow   and    dirty 

:  court    called    Albion-buildings.       On    a   little  i 

hoard,    which  is  nailed   up    against    the  wall  ' 

of  the  arch-way,  is  painted  a  mangle  with  white  ' 

posts,  yellow  body,  black   rollers,  and  a  green  ! 

1  handle ;   and  a  few  letters,  scrawled  in  yellow  ; 

I  on    the  bottom  of    the    board,    indicate    that  i 

mangling  is  done  at  one  of  the  houses  up  this 

alley   or   court.       The  houses    themselves  are' i 

large  and  high,  and   their  landlords  are  very 

much  prone  to  letting  lodgings  and  taking  people 

in  without  asking  them  many  questions,  and  ' 

turning  them  out  in  an  equally  unceremonious  ! 

manner  when  they  do  not  pay.     The  doorg  of  | 

these  houses  usually  stand  half-open,  day  and 


portion  of  the  night,  awoke  at  about  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  just  as  the  coach  entered  the 
vast  metropolis  of  England.  He  had  at  lengtji 
arrived  in  that  city,  where  he  was  to  toil  for 
bread,  and  where  he  hope;!  to  procure  the 
means  ot  being  one  day  happily  united  to  his 
beloved  Louise.  But  what  an  abyss  seemed 


night ;  and  when  any  one  calls  upon  an  indi- 
greater  i  vidual  in  a  particular  floor,  lie  gives  as  many 


raps  with  the  knocker  as  corres|>ond  with  the 
number  of  the  aforesaid  individual's  room.  ' 
When  the  postman  calls  at  either  of  these  dwell-  ! 
ings,  he  gives  his  usual  double'tnock ;  and  ' 
then  the  whole  multitude  of  tenants  of  that  ! 
particular  abode,  rush  to  the  door  as  if  they  [ 
were  in  expectation  of  a  messenger  from  the  • 


•  »  K 

to  yawn  between  him  and  the  fulfilment  of  this    house  of  Commons  to  say  that  the  Corn-LsVs 

fond  anticipation!     He   shuddered   to  think  of ,  were  just  repealed. 

his  desperate  position  in  the  world — a  position        The  most  prominent  specimens  of  animated 

that  was  rendered  more  hopeless  by  the  terrible  I  nature  that  frequent  Albion  buildings,  are  the 

habit  incurred  by   our  hero  ;    and   closing  his  j  domestic  cats  which  sit  in  the  window-sills,  and 

«yes  once  more,  as  if  he  could  thus  cast  a  veil    the  ragged  boys  who  play  upon  the  pavement. 

over  his  thoughts,  he  endeavoured  to  expel  the 

gloomy  ideas  which  took  possession  of  his  soul. 

But  the  essay  was  a  vain  one,  for  the   natural 

ardour   of  youth  was  checked  by  the  reaction 


Very  often    a  dead  dog  lies  in  the  gutter,  be- 
neath the  arch-way,  for  upwards  of  a  mojith  or 
six  weeks,  none -of  the  denizens  of  that  happy  ' 
republic  thinking  it  worth  while  to  remove  the 


impossible  to  sustain  themseY  *    \« 
their  legs.  \     • 

It  was  to  Albion-buildings  that  Mr. V 
Tibbatts  conducted  Victor  Melville  ;  audit 
into  a  house  of  Albion -building*  .that 
Tibbatts  turned,  when  he  arrived  in  that  rts-' 
pectable  and  respected  court.  Throwing  open! 
the  door  of  Number  2'2,  as  if  he  were  quite  at) 
home,  which  indeed  he  was,  Mr.  Tibbatts  con- 
tinued to  lead  the  way,  up  a  very  dirty 
dark  staircase,  as  f,tr  as  the  fourth  story,  whe 
he  was  the  sole  tenant  of  a  very  coinfortab' 
apartment,  commanding  a  beautiful  view  of 
stacks  of  chimneys  opposite,  and  only  sepa- 1 
rated  from  the  starry  vault  of  heaven  by  the] 
tilings. 

The  room  itself  was  characteristic  both  of  1 
place  and  owner.  A  tent-bedstea'd,  without 
any  curtains,  stood  hi  one  corner  ;  an  immense 
chest  occupied  the  middle,  and  supplied  the 
place  of  a  table ;  and  on  a  real  table,  near  the 
window,  were  the  papers,  writing  materials, 
and  books  pertaining  to  Mr.  Titus  Tibbatts. 
A  few  pictures  of  ladies  with  gorgeous  cos- 
tumes, and  gentlemen  in  blue  coats,  yellow 
trousers,  red  waistcoats,  and  purple  stocks, 
graced  the  wall  over  the  black  wooden  mantel- 
piece ;  the  ladies  being  intended  to  represent 
celebrated  actresses,  and  the  gentlemen  emi- 
nent highwaymen' and  murderers. 

"  Well,  here  we  are  at  last!  "  exclaimed  Mr. 
Tibbatts,  throwing  himself  upon  a  chair,  and 
motioning  to  Melville  to  do  the  same  :  "  Dio- 
genes was  njoiced  when  he  returned  to  his 
tub ;  and  why  should  not  I  be  pleased  to 
welcome  mv  own  home  once  more,  humble  as 
it  is  ?  " 

"  It  seems  very  comfortable,"  observed  Vi«- 
tor,  by  way  of  saying  something,  although  he 
shuddered  as  he.  glanced  at  the  chilly  appear- 
ance of  the  bed  without  curtains. 

"  Oil,  yes,"  answered  his  new  friend,  quite 
seriously,  "it  does  very  well  for  a  bachelor, 
you  know.  But  let  us  gef  some  breakfast  first, 
and  then  think  of  hiring  a  room  for  you." 

"With  pleasure,"  said  Victor;  and  Mr. 
Tibbatts  proceeded  to  light  the  fire,  fetch  sonic 
water  from  the  common  pump,  lay  the  cloth, 
wipe  the  cups  and  saucers,  and,  in  a  word, 
perform  all  the  light  and  pleasing  duties  of  a 
thrifty  housewife.  He  then  hastened  to  the 
baker's,  where  he  procured  a  loaf  ;  to  tlie  gro- 
cer's, where  he  bought  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
tea  and  four  eggs;  to  the  milkwoinan's,  where 
he  disbursed  a  half-penny  upon  milk  ;  and 
concluded  his  toils  by  purchasing  half-a-pound 
of  fourteen-penny  butter  at  the  shop  which  he 
usually  honoured  with  his  custom  for  that 
article,  bacon,  and  cheese. 

The  luxuries   thus   speedily   acquired,  were 
converted   into    edible   or   potable   food  ; 


arising  from  the  use  of  strong  and  stimulating    nuisance.     None  of  the  tradesmen  in  the  vici- 


drink  ;  and  while  a  desire  for  that  stimulant 
filled  his  mind,  a  melancholy  cloud  hung  upon 
his  countenance. 

The  coach  stopped  in  Gracechurch  Street; 
and  Victor's  first  care,  as  soon  as  he  had 
alighted,  was  to  procure  a  vehicle  to  take  the 
two  ladies  to  their  own  home. 

"Mind,  we  expect  to  see  you  both  at  Terry  - 
whiit  Terrace,'  said  the  elder  of  the  fair  tra- 
Tcllers. 

"  Coriolnnus   visited  his   enemy,"   observed 


Mr.  Tibbatto,  "  and   surely   we  may  call  upon    article,  either  internally  or  externally.     Gen- 


nity   are  found  to  have  that  faith  in  the  inha- 
bitant^   of    Albion-buildings    which    is  ample 
enough  to  nmove  mountains  ;   but  the  people  : 
who  thrive  most  by  the  custom  and  patronage 
of  these    inhabitants,  are  the  alehouse-keepers  i 
and    the    pawn-brokers.      The    office    of  tax- 
gatherer  is   almost    a    sinecure    in   respect  to  I 
Albion-buildings  ;  and  none  of  the  individuals 
dwelling  in  that  respectable  locality  care  much 
about  the  water  being  cut  off,  because  they  use  ' 
very  little    of  this  refreshing  and    salubrious 


our  friends." 

"1  shall.  not 


soon 

and  Mr.  Tibbatts  very  philosophically  ob- 
served, that  "  if  the  things  wein't  first-rate,  at 
all  events  they  were  paid  for."  The  two 
gentlemen  accordingly  ate.  with  a  good  appe- 
tite, and  the  viands  rnpid'y  disappeared  irom 
the  table,  or  rather,  the  chest.  When  this 
meal,  which  w;>s  seasoned  by  a  good  appetite 
and  Mr.  Tihbatts's  edifying  conversation,  was 
despatched,  the  founder  of  the  feast  proposed 
"to  shed  a  tear."  Melville  replied  to  this 
singular  oiler  in  no  other  ir.unner  than  by  a 
good  long  stare  ;  but  Mr.  Tibbatts  speedily 
explained  his  meaning  by  extracting  a  bottl* 
from  the  corner  of  his  cupboard,  and  pouring  a 
part  of  the  contents  into.t 
wine  glasses  he  had  n«,ne.  Vi 
immediately  assailed  by  the 


forget  your  kind  invitation, 


|  tlcmen  in  their  shirt- sleeves,  with  a  beard  of  a    welcomed  the  appearance  oi 
week,  and  linen  of  double  that  age,  frequently  '  lant ;   and  while,  with  flush* 
answered  Melville ;  and  the  hackney-coach,  in    vary   the  sameness  of  the  scene  by   smoking! 
which  the  two  ladies  and   their   nine    trunks  '  their  pipes  at    their  doors ;    and    a    stranger 
were  packed,  rolled  slowly  away  from  the  door    would  imagine  that  /he  pavement  of  the  court 
of  the  Spread  Eagle.  must  be  very  had  or  uneven,  as,  towards  night, 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  yourself?  "  i  many  of  th-.»  inhabitant*  of  Albion-buildings  i 
demanded  Mr.  Tibbatts,  shouldering  a  small    when  they  return  to  their  happy  homes,  feel  it  t 


eyes  that  sparkled  with 
swallowed  two  or  three 
dthcr,  his  companion 


for  oi 

tor,  whose  nose  was 
dour  of  gin,  gladly 


the  baneful  stiniu- 
1  countenance  and 
natural  lustre,  l>e 
d    in.s  one  after  the 
lau^h  by  the 


That  it  was  (a  pity  to  waste  *nv 

~  j  ' 


observation, 
.... 

thing. 

These  li'.tle  icatlers  be/ng  settled,  Mr..  Tih- 


r 


~ 


1 


,. 
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batts  proceeded  to  the  top  of  the  stairs,  and 
roared  out  the  name  of  "  MR.  ROBUS,"  as  loudly 
as  he  could  bawl.  The  whole  house  echoed 
to  the  din  of  that  magic  sound  ;  and  in  a  few 
minutes,  the  person  thus  adjured  slowly  as- 
cended the  staircase  and  entered  the  apartment. 
He  was  a  stout  man,  very  ugly,  as  all  good 
and  honest  landlords  are  and  should  be  ;  and 
seemed  to  possess  all  the  native  candour  and 
•ankness  of  a  true  Briton. 
"  Mornin',  gen'lemen,"  said  Mr.  Robus, 


quietly   taking   a   seat  near   the  fire , 
weather  this,  for  the  time  o'  year." 
•"  Yes,  it  is,"  observed  Victor. 


'cold 


The  giii-palac-'  was  fitted  up  in  the  most 
costly  style.  No  expence  had  been  spared  to 
render  it  attractive ;  and  the  services  of  a  very 
pretty  girl  had  been  secured  to  attend  at  the 
bar.  Decked  out  in  her  meretricious  garb,  she 
resembled  the  liquor  which,  she  disbursed  so 
plentifully  ;  for  she  was  attractive  to  a  super- 
ficial glance,  but  polluted  and  dangerous  in 
character.  At  the  bar  were  two  or  three  old 
women,  with  deep  wrinkles  upon  their  brows, 
with  emaciated  arms,  squalid  and  dirty  appear- 
ance, and  clothed  almost  in  rags.  These  wretch- 
es were  drinking  a  measure  of  gin  between 
them ;  and  they  lapped  up  the  fiery  drink 


I    That's  right,  Mr.  Robus,  make  yourself  at !  as  if  they  were  imbibing  the  fabled  elixirwhich 
me,"  said  Mr.  Tibbatts,  encouragingly.          !  would,  it  was  supposed,  restore  its   possessor 


*  '  "So  I  do,"  said  the  landlord  ;  and,  in  order 
to  convince  the  two  gentlemen  of  the  truth  of 
his  assertion,  he  helped  himself  to  a  glass,  or 
rather  an  egg-cup  of  gin  without  any  farther 
ceremony. 

"  My  young  friend  here  wants  a  room,  Mr. 
Robus,"  said  Tibbatts,  after  a  pause,  during 
which  the  landlord's  heart  had  time  to  expand 
beneath  the  delusive  influence -of  the  liquor; 
"  can  you  accommodate  him  ?  " 


to  youth  ami  beauty.- — Youth!  drink  had  hur- 
ried those  miserable  females  on  to  a  premature 
old  age  : — beauty  !  the  same  cause  had  under- 


STIMULANTS. 

deal  has  been  said  and  written  by 
Teetotalers  relative  to  the  medical  use  of  ardent 
.spirits  and  wines ;  and  as  we  consider  it  necessary 
that  our  readers  should  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  real  nature  and  effects  of  stimulants,  we' shall  at 
once  proceed  to  show  how  far  they  are  necessary 
or  useful,  and  in  what  they  ought  to  consist. 

Stimulants  are  all  those  medicinal  substance* 
which,  applied  either  externally  or  internally,  have 
the  property  of  accelerating  the  pulse  and  quicken- 
ing the  vital  actions.  <  They  are  amongst  the  most 
valuable  and  important  of  medicines,  and  are  per- 
haps more'  frequently  the  direct  means  of  saving 
life  than  any  others.  But,  as  stimulants  are  exceed- 
ingly powerful,  their  terribly  injurious  effects,  when 
misapplied  in  the  slightest  degree,  have  been  ejren 
more  prejudicial  to  mankind  than  their  best  use  ha* 
been  beneficial.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
abuse  of  this  one  class  of  medicines,  under  file- 
names of  cardiacs,  cordials,  alexipharmics,  &c.  &c., 


mined  every  trace  of  those  attractions  which  |  was  the  causejrf  more^numerous  ^^du™.fj;^ 
they  possessed  in  their  early  days !     At  ano- 
ther  part  of  the  bar  were   three  or  four  ill- 
looking  men,  whispering  amongst  themselves, 


casting  suspicious  looks  around,  and  every  now 
and  then  passing  a  pewter  quart  measure  of 
beer  from  one  to  the  other.  It  was  easy  to 


"Can  I?"  repeated  Mr.  Robus ;   "  why,  if  j  perceive   that    they    were    plotting   something 


it's  to  obleege  you,  Mr.  Tibbatts,  I'd  give  him 
up  my  own  room  and  velcome.  You've  been 
a  good  customer  to  me,  and  we  hasn't  no 
bother  in  getting  the  rent  when  Saturday 
comes  round.  I'm  sure  I've  had  a  many 
authors  living  in  this  house,  and  none  as  come 


which  they  Were  afraid  for  others  to  overhear, 
and  of  which  they  were  ashamed !  Every 
crime  emanates  from  the  gin-palace. 

A  woman  entered  the  house  at  the  same 
moment  as  Victor  Melville  and  his  com- 
panions :  she  had  a  child  in  her  arms.  She 


dark  ages  of  medicine  than  the  sword  and  pestilence 
united.  The  dreadful  mortality  of  the.  small-pox 
and  of  fevers  during  the  middle  ages,  and  even 
during  the  earlier  parts  of  the  last  century,  were 
mainly  owing  to  the  administration,  by  nurses  and 
physicians,  of  strong  cordials  and  heating  stimu- 
lants of  all  sorts,  the  tendency  of  all  of  which  W»H 
to  increase  the  violence  of  the  disease ;  although  they 
were  intended  merely  to  expel  the  noxious  and  poi  - 
sonous  humours  from  the  system.  But,  happily  for 
mankind,  a  more  cautious  use  of  these  artrcles  has 
been  introduced,  and  they  are  now  the  constant 
means  of  preserving,  when  properly  applied,  the 
life  which  they  were  formerly  so  quick  to  destroy. 
Stimulants  are  either  simple  or  direct  in  their 


down  so  reg'lar  as  you.  There's  that  gen'le-  !  called  for  a  glass  of  gin  ;  she  drank  it  all  but  a  |  operation,  as  the  external  application  of  beat,  in  all 
man  as  has  the  two  best  rooms  in  the  house,  i  few  drops  and  those  she  gave  to )  her child,  j  ^  £  ^ft  Jt  u^  .pTcWcampho"; 
orf  the  first  floor,  and  as  drinks  his  eight  or  j  That  child  was  not  two  years  old  !  It  was  |  hartohonif  wann  and  aromatic  gums  and  oils-as 
niiie  pints  o'  fourpenny-ale  every  day  as  reg-  I  thus  that  the  wretched  mother  was  teaching  |  ,n;nti  cardamom,  cajeput,  ginger,  assafoctida,  red 
'larly  as  clock-work,  doesn't  behave  his-self '  her  offspring  to  feel  an  early  relish  for  that  I  pepper,  spirits  of  turpentine,  &c. ;  or  they  act  first 
near  so  honourable  as  you,  Mr.  Tibbatts  :  so  i  drink  which  conducts  its  votary  through  all  the!  as  stimulants,  but  afterwards  produce  effects  of  a 
here's  a  health  to  ye,  Sir,  and  tliank'ee  kindly  j  various  mazes  of  misery  and  crime, — those  I  different  character,  as  is  the  case  with  all  which  are 
for  all  favours.  Your  health,  sir."  '  paths  which  terminate  only  at  the  door  of  the  ] 


termed  diffutMt  ttimulantt — such  as  wine,  brandy, 


And  as  he   uttered  these  words,  the  worthy  i  workhouse,   or  the  foot  of  the  gibbet.       Un- 
landlonl  helped  himself  a  second  time  to  gin  ;  i  happy  mother!  she  was  preparing  the  way  for 
thus    treating    his  stomach    to   another   dram,  j  the  ruin  or  the  untimely  end  of  her  own  son  ! 
doubtless  to   reward   it  for  its  forbearance  in  j      Victor's  unpleasurable  feelings  at  the  spec- 


and  spirits  of  all  sorU,  opium,  &c. ;  all  of  which  arc 
highly  stimulant  at  first,  and  iu  small  quantity, — 
but  afterwards,  and  when  taken  in  larger  doses, 
produce  exhaustion,  debility,  sleep,  and  death. 

The  first  class  of  stimulants  here  mentioned  are, 
not  having  craved  any  breakfast  that  morning,    j  tacle  were  soon  succeeded  by  others  of  delight !  upon  the  whole,  the  most  safe;  and  should  be  in- 

"  But  you  have  a  room,  Mr.  Robus  ?  "  said    at  the  liquor,  of  which  he  was  so  freely  par- 
Mr.  Tibbatts  interrogatively.  (taking.   He  forgot  that  he  was  a  gentleman,  and 
"  1  have,  sir,  an'  a  wen,-  nice  un  it   be  too,"  j  that  he  was  associating  with  those  who  were 
answered    Mr.  Robus.     "It's    well  aired,  and    only  leading  him  into  the  paths  of  degradation 
ain't  at  all  damp.     Indeed  it's  'on'y  been  wa-  I  and  disgrace ;  he  also  forgot  his  own  Louise, 


variably  used  in  preference  to  the  last,  when  they 
can  be  had,  in  all  cases  of  suspended  animation, 
from  cold,  drowning,  suffocation,  &c.  Spirits — or 
the  second  class  of  stimulants — produce,  at  times,  a 
temporary  relief  from  pains,  spasms,  &c. ;  and  in 
the.sc  cases  only  should  they  be  used  somewbai 


cant  three  veeks  come  next  Tuesday  ;  the  last  j  in  the  society  of  the  boon  companions  of  the  freely,  as  they  cmmot  do  much  hurt  while  the  vio- 
tenants  was  an  Irishman  and  his  family.  There  i  bottle.  j  lence  of  the  disease  subsists.  They  should  not 

«as  eleven  on  'em  and  a  pig  lived  for  ten  !  Two  or  three  hours  passed  away  ;  and  Vic-  i  however  be.  resorted  to,  unless  the  pain  b«  very 
months  in  one  room;  so  I'm  blowed  if  it  can  ;  tor  Ib^ot  all  his  cares  in  the  temporary  delights  uJSent»  or  the  dcbilit>'  bc  M  S™*1  M  to  endang« 
be  damp  after  that.'1  j  of  the  glass:  but  if  he  forgot  his  cnr'.-s,  he 

Victor  thought  this  reasoning  somewhat  too  :  also  ceased  to  remember  his  duties;   and,  in1 
conclusive  to  be  pleasant,  and  he  inquired  if  i  the   broad    day-light,    did    he  issue  from    the; 
Mr.  Robus  had  a  vacant  room  in  which  only  a  ;  public-house,    his    brain    confused,    his    sight 
fraction    of   that  number  of    inhabitants   had  j  almost  failing  him,  his  cheeks  bloated  and  red, ! 
dwelt.     A  reply  was  immediately  given  in  the    and  his    legs  unsteady  !     This    was   the   first 
the  landlord  led  the  way  to  !  time  that  he  exposed  his  failing  in  public  :  but 

he   was  in   London  ;  he  had   been   to  a  gin- 
palace:  and  who  can  retain  either  his  integrity 


affirmative  ;    and 

an  apartment  situate  beneath   that  which  was 

owned  by  Mr.  Titus  Tibbatts. 


Spirits  are  too  frequently  applied  in  case  of 
attacks  of  spasms.  It  is  true  that  the  chief 
remedies  of  spasm  are  two-fold ;  viz.,  those  wbiab 
excite  any  sudden  or  violent  emotion ;  and  tonics 
or  stimulants,  and  medicines  styled,  from  the  effects, 
antispasmodics.  When  spasm  depends  on  irritation, 
the  cause  must  be  investigated,  and  if  possible  re- 
moved by  the  appropriate  remedies,  if  within  their 
reach.  If  the  cause  cannot  be  ascertained,  \ve 
must  endeavour  to  lessen  irritability  by  anodynes. 


'  There's   a  room  !  "  cried  Mr.  Robus,  in  a    or  his  honour,  when  he  has  passed  two  hours    of  which  the  principal  are  camphor,  hyoscyamus. 


tone  of  the  deepest  admiration,  as  he  ushered    in  a  London  gin-palace  ? 


and  opium.     A  sudden  turn,  the  apprehension  of  a 


\  ictor  and  the  poor  author  into  a  chamber,  the        Uuder    the   auspices    of   Mr.  Tibbatts,  who  i  severe  operation,  on  the  return  of  a  fit,  or  an  unex- 
flaor  of  which  was  aS  black  as  that  of  a  coal-    was  not  quite  so  much  affected  by  the  liquor  i  P«cted   surprise,   have   also   succeeded.     Dashing 
collar,  and  the  wainscoated  walls  as  dirty  as  if :  he   had  drunk   as  his   new   acquaintance,   the    wat"  m  tlie.face>  touching  »  person  unexpected 
they  had  never  been  acquainted  with  water.       i  apartment  was  not  only  very  soon  washed  out,  <  W       something  cold,    and    throwing  1 

"  It  is  indeed  !  "  exclaimed  Victor,  in  a  tone  I  but  also  provided  with  a  bed,  a  table,  a  wash- 
of  the  most  unmitigated  disgust :  but  aware  of  |  ing  stand,  and  four  chairs,  for  the  hire  of  which 


his  poverty,    and   glad  to  find  himself  in  the  j  Melville   had  to  make  a  small  deposit.     This 
vicinity  of  a  friend  even  so  poor  and  miserable    he  did  after  having  had  the   necessity   of  so 


'  principle*,    uea^  cur <.— 
Electricity  also  probably  acts  by  the  surprise 


tual. 

and  terror  which  it  excites :  but  a  recourse  to  wiuv 
or  spirits  should,  in  roost  cases,  be  religiously 
avoided.  -Metallic  tonics  might  be  uied,  such  us 
iron,  copper,  mercury,  arsenic,  silver,  and  xinc. 


'  Each  il°fte" 


8"d  cach 


necessity 

as  Mr.  Tibbatts,  he  at  once  agreed  to,  become    doing  impressed  upon  his  mind  several  times ; 

tlie  weekly  tenant  of  tihe  lodging  in   question.  I  and  Mr.  Tibbatts  agreed,  in  his  name,  that  the,  -  •  ,ci 

The  sum  of  threeVhillings  and  sixpence,  being  j  same  amount  should  be  forthcoming  weekly.    ±f^^J^.^'X  *SS» 

>  far  as  mercu- 

._,  _. i  may  produce 

<ieclared,  with  a  terrible  oath,  "  that  they  should  j  tired  to  hii  couch  at  half-past  four  in  the  day-  i  this  effect.: 

wash  down   the   bargain  with  a  drop  of  blue  i  time,  in  a  perfect  state  of  ebriety  •   and  Mr  i      Spasms,  be  it  also  observed,  are  not  a  little  en- 
The  three  individuals    Tibbatts  returned  to  the  gin-palace  to  finish, •  "H™*^*  drinking ;  as  they  spring  from  irritation 


the  rent  for  the  first 
immediately  paid  in 


erm  of  seven  days,  was 
advance ;  and   Mr 


ruin  at  his   expence." 
accordingly  proceeded  t 
nnd  that  was  the  first  t 
entered  such  a  scene  of' 
the  English  metropolis. 


nig  *  reniy.    most  genera]iy  useful.     The  action  o 

ys,  was  |  As  scon  as  these  arrangements  were  completed,    fonts  need  not  be  pursued,  except  so 
.  Robus  |  Victor,  (with  shame  and  sorrow  be  it  said)  re-    rials  and  some  of  the  metallic  tonics 


an  adjacent  gin-pal;  ce ;  i  Ae  evening  with  bis 
rne  tliat  Victor  had  ever   friend,  Mr.  Robus.    • 


intimate  < 


liquity  and  horror  in  ' 


(To  be  continued  in  onr  ntxt. 


the 
but 

;  either  irritation  or  debility  more  than  habiu  of  in- 
toxication? 

There  are  tm-ee  occasions  in  which  spirit!  "have 


.If 
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been  thought  to  be  necessary  and  useful;  viz.,  in 
very  cold  weather, — in  very  warm  weather, — and 
in  times  of  hard  labour. 

In  the  first  place,  there  cannot  be  a  greater  error 
than  to  suppose  that  spirituous  liquors  lessen  the 
effects  of  cold  upon  the  body.  Ou  the  contrary, 
they  always  render  the  body  more  liable  to  be 
affected  and  injured  bv  cold.  The  temporary 

wnrmtli  the-  nroiluce  is  ttlwaVS  succeeded  bv  chilli- 
UIl  Hie.,   p 


NOTICE  TO  COrUlKSPONDENTS. 

•'  Moderation's"  request  c:mnot  be  complied  with,  inconsequent 
of  the  peculiar  view  he  wishes  to  take  of  (he  sulijrct. 

The  Editor  regret*  tint  he  cannot  avail  hinuelf  of  "  an  addreu 
t  to  the  Ladle*." 

I).  I '  is  sincervly  thanked  for  hit  klnrtness.  The  idea  is  sweetly 
pretty.  \Ve  ma>t  hjwever  inform  him,  in  reference  to  another 
portion  of  his  letter,  that  pronunciation  has  but  little  influence 
over  tlw  orthography  of  English  words :  tx.  yra.  strong— tongue ; 


f.inn'ot  insert  the  .lines;  but  he  has  resolved  to  introduce  as 
little  poetry  a^  possible  into  the  columns  of  Tut  /VciuNi/iv. 

— -"   (  ; Y      •  ,  "  •  w-  ¥•  >s  thanked  for  his  ruininiuiication.    We  shall  be  happy 

If  anything,  besides  warm  clothing  ana  i  xer-  ,.     t(1  reccjvi.  anv  contributions  with  which  he  may. favour  us. 
necessary     to     warm     the     bodv    ill-   cold     Private  auswcn' have  been  sent  to  Mr.  ticorgc  Wilson.  Sheffield. 


by  the  opposition  they  otter  to  a  philanthropic 
enterprise.  But  the  unjust  man  shall  not 
triumph  in  his  turpitude,  nor  the  slanderer 
effect  an  evil  purpose  with  his  venomous 
tongue :  the  hypocrite  and  the  deceiver  shall 
be  themselves  deceived  ;  and  the  contempt  of 

The  Editor  is  sorry  that  he  |all    goQ(l    ftnd    cousc.ientiolls    mea     shalt     infljct 


ness. 

cise,'  be    necessary    to    warm    the    body   in-  cum 
weather,  a  plentiful  meal  of  wholesome  food  is  at  I 
all  times  sufficient  for  that  purpose.    This,  by  giving 
a  tone  to  the  stomach,  invigorates  the  whole  system,  j 
•while  the  gentle    excitation    created    by   digestion  j 
adds  considerably  to  the  natural  and  ordinary  heat 
of  the  body,  and  thus  renders  it  le;s  sensible  of  the 
cold. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  equally  absurd  to  sup- 


pose that  spirituous  liquors  lessen  the  effects  of  heat  ;  TTr 
upon  tRe  body.  So  far  from  it,  they  rather  increase  j 
tkat  heat.  They  add  an  internal  heat  to  the  exter-  } 
nal  heat  of  the  sun  ;  they  dispose  to  fevers  and  in-  j 
flammations  of  the  most  dangerous  kind;  they  pro-  j 
duce  preternatural  sweats  which  weaken,  instead  of  ; 
an  uniform  and  gentle  perspiration  which  exhilirates  |. 
the  body. 

In  the  third  "place,  there  is  neither  strength  nor  | 
nourishment  in  spirituous  liquors.  If  they  produce  ' 
vigour  in  labour,  it  is  of  n  transient  nature,  and  is  ' 
always  succeeded  with  a  sense  of  weakness  and  ; 
fatigue.  The  more  simply  life  is  supported,  and  the 
less  stimulus  we  use,  the  better. 

General  Jackson,  of  America,  was  once  asked  if 
soldiers  needed  the  stimulant  of  ardent  spirits.     He 


upon    the    selfish  and  the  envious  the    most 
galling  chastisement  which  the  grovelling  D"».  • 
tures  of  the  latter  can  receive.  f 

The  Teetotaler  is  essentially  a  philanthro' 

iseveraUf  our  c.-rresiKinilents  we  reply,  that  those  readers  wlm  i  a  mora'»    aiu^    a    Christian     publication.       It. 
dwell  in   small  to«n»,   at   a  considerable  distance  from  the  i  philanthropic,  because    its    object  is   to    ailie 
metropolis  or  from  lariie  countrv-lowin,   will   liiul    it   more  .  ,..  .,  ,J          ...         ,tM\ 

convenient  to  order  the  Moitkin  i',rt,  of  Tkt  Tteiotaur.    rate  the  conditions  ot  men,  by  reclaiming  or' 
Each  Monthly  PArt  will  contain  four  x umbers  of  the  paper-  ,  from  the  paths  of  intemperance  and  dissipaf 

will  be  stitched  in  a  neat  wrapper— ind  will  be  charged  lune-  I  .     . 

pence.  |  it  is  moral,  because  every  article  which  it     <i.-  ; 

tains  has  some  salutary  aim  in  view,  and 
advocates  some  good  purpose ;  and  it  is 
Christian,  because  it  inculcates  those  principles, 
which  are  closely  allied  to  the  charities  and 
virtues  taught  by  the  Gospel.  As  yet,  we 
have  adhered  faithfully  to  this  plan  :  and  our 
readers  may  rest  assured  that  we  shall  not 
deviate  from  it. 

There  is  no  character  more  thoroughly  con- 
temptible than  the  slanderer.  The  slanderer 
necessarily  deals  in  falsehood  and  deceit,  and 
will  stop  at  no  crime  which  may  tend  to 
gratify  his  malignant  propensities.  Nothing 


TO   in  II   COUNTRY    READERS. 

ck.  obliged  to  th'itf  of  our  Country  K  fatten,  trho  will 
fnrourm  with  lie  c  aim  It  of  Tttlolal  proyrrxi.  unit  lite  Irantac- 
tium  of  Tfttoliit-Mi'ttingt,  in  the  Provincial  Tuit-ns.  Wetoiicit 
the  corrrspontlenct  of  the  hf\idi  of  all  Ttftolll  Sotii'tifi.  promis- 
ing to  drvitt  .amjjlc  I/tact  i*  our  column!  to  turn  iottiliyencc. 

.KH4.ii  M. — Number  II.     In   the  first  \>*ge,  third  column,    16 
J:nes  trom  the  top, — for  "your  broker,"  read  "  the  broker." 

SCALE  OF  ADVEUTISEMEXTS. 
For  an  Advertisement,  not  eiceeiling  eirfht  lines 
E\ery  succeeding  line  ......... 
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SATURDAY,  JULY  llth,  1840. 


Mu.  J.   H.   DONALDSON  tendered  his  resig- 


is  more  beautiful  than  religion,  coupled  with 


nation,  as  Honorary   Secretary  to   the  London  |  sincerity  :    nothing  is    more    revolting    to   the 

replied  that  he  had  observed,  in  arduous  dntv  and  (;iutoa  Temperance  Association,  to  the  General  ,  mind  than  an  affectation -of  religious  feeling, 
severe  cold,  that  those  performed  J«  i-n-  .,  L  t  We.lncsdav,  July  1  st.  beneath  which  all  is  shallowness  ar.d  hypocrisy, 

dured   the  other  the  best  who  drank  only  water,  '  .  -'  .  i          . 

and  the  venerable  urmy-surgeon,  Dr.  Jackson,  of!  1  be  General  Committee  assembled  at  the  The  slanderer  seeks  the  hospitality  of  an 
our  own  country,  (than  whom  no  man  can  be  looked  Chapel  in  Aldersgate-street,  on  Friday  evening,  |  individual — learns  all  the  little  secrets  and 
upon  as  better  authority,)  gave  it  as  his  opinion  ;  July  3rd,  at  eight  o'clock  precisely.  |  peculiarities  of  opinion  possessed  by  his  enter- 

that  ardent  spirits  deteriorated  the  health  of  the  '  it  was  unanimously  resolved  by  the  General  j  tainer — affects  to  play  with  his  children — 
man,  and  that  their  entire  disuse  was  calculated  to  Committee  that  MR.  DONALDSON'S  resignation  ]  breaks  bread  with  him"(a  circumstance  sacred 
promote  the  health  as  well  as  the  comfort  of  the  received, and  that  he  shouldbe  forth-  j  even  amongst  savages)— and  then  departs  to 

soldierv.     Bv   a  recent  regulation  of  the   English  ;     .  '  .  .   .          .  .  ,   '  p.  >     '  r 

government  'the  usual  supply  of  spirits  to  soldiers  !  wlth  requested  also  to  withdraw  bis  name  from  |  commence  bis  work  of  defamation  against  the 
on  forei-n  stations  is  discontinued,  instead  of  which  \  the  list  of  members  of  the  General  Committee.  |  very  man  who  received  him  as  a  Iriend.  The 

they  have  a  snull  increase  of  pay.     This  alteration  j  slanderer  obtains  the  confidence  of  individuals 

i-  acknowledged  by  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  to  have  "  THE  TEETOTALER"  has  experienced  a  sue-  under  a  solemn  promise,  ratified  with  an  oath 
been  occasioned  by  the  valuable  information  com-  cess  aiu]  a  s],are  of  favour  at  the  hands  of  the  j  in  the  sight  of  heaven,  not  to  abuse  that  con- 
rnunicated  on  this  subject  through  the  medium  offpuWic>  tlle  extent  of  which  has  encouraged  the  |  fidtnce  j  and  then  he  hastens  to  divul-e  to  his 
the  Dubl.n  Temperance  Society.  „  disinterested  disciples  of  Teetotalism  to  !  brother  slanderers  all  he  has  beard.  Hence  is 

It  is  notorious  that  in  what  is  called  the  "4ram-  •          ..    •  •      .1  ,  •„     i    .  .1        i 

ing"  of  that  most  detestable  and  brutal  class  of   continue   their   exertions   in   the   grand    cause    it   that  the  slanderer  is  usually  a  hypocrite  — 

men ,],e  puristic  combatants,  or  prize-tighters-1—  i  with  renewed  energy.      The  same   success  has    because  he  endeavours  to  conceal  his  selfisb- 

the  use  of  ardent  spirits  is  entirely  interdicted,  from  ,  quite  astonished    the  malignant  enemies   who    ness    and    malignity     beneath     the    cloak    of 


a  correct  and  well-founded  opinion  that  the  use  of  i  have  vainly  endeavoured  to  injure  the  sale  ;  religion.  He  is  naturally  an  unhappy  man — 
«uch  stimulants  prevents  that  accession  of  muscular  |  o|-  a  publication  which  has  purely  disinter-  j  his  conscience  is  an  evil  one — and  his  pillow 
strength  which  they  deem  so  important  in  actual  '  resU>d  amj  philanthropic  aims  in  view.  Those  j  is  covered  with  thorns.  The  success  of  others 
combat;  and  if  such  de-rraded  and  abandoned  lilwrallv  advanced  is  galling  to  him  :'  their  misfortunes  are  bv  him  . 

wretches  as  these  IQJ  a  time  rcliiimnsli  their  most  .    •         .  i  •   .        •  .      •    ",  i 

favourite  liquor,  when  neither  motives  of  real  mo-  H'elf  money  TTJ  tmnrd^rn  cntt-ipiut-  -CTrhtcrt --vn$\  construed 4»to-eT4me», — He-is  unrhantahlf  IIL^ 
rality  nor  true  philosophy  can  be  supposed  to  in-  '  tend  to  the  amelioration  ot"  their  fellow-creatures,  .all  his  sentiments  and  opinions:  his  bosom  is 
fluence  their  conduct,  it  must  be  necessarily  inferred  ;  will  not  only  reap  the  proper  reward  for  their  i  filled  with  bitterness  and  gall.  But  when  the 
that  from  cjpeririicr  these  (miners  have  found  <>ut  geuerous  outlay,  but  will  also  be  shortly  en-  |  slanderer  attacks  an  establishment  undeniably 
that  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  produces  a  deteriorating  abled  'to  devote  a  portion  of  the  profits  of  j  humane,  or  an  individual  who  is  exerting  him- 
effect  upon  the  natural  energies  and i  impairs  the  .  their  journal  to  the  London  United  Tempe-  j  self  strenuously  in  a  good  cause,— when  he 
physical  strength.  The  fact  is,  that  whether  taken  J  .  .  „,.  ,  r  i  i  r  \  \  •  •  •  u  r  i  ' 

moderated,  habitually,  or  exces.ivelv,  ardent  ranee  Association.  Thus  the  treasury  of  the  |  shoots  forth  his  spite  against  the  former,  and 
spirit  is  calculated  to'  lessen  the  bodily  strength,  Association  Will  not  only  receive  a  benefit  his  venom  against  the  latter,  he  resembles  the 
and  render  a  man  more  unfit  for  anv"  service  in  i  from  the  establishment  of  the  publication  ;  but  viper  that  turns  to  gnaw  at  a  file  ! 


spirit  is  calculated  to  lessen    the  bodily  Strength, 

and  render  a  man  more  unfit  for  any  service  in  |  from  the  establishment  of  the  publication  ;  but 

which  activity  and  energy  are  required. 


a  part  of  the  proceeds  will  be  set  apart  for  the  |      These  few  observations  will  serve  two  pur- 
Thc  hnbit  of  indulging  in  the  stimulant  of  spirit-  i  purpose    of   printing    a    large  number   of   the    poses.      They   will    convince  our.  friends   that 


uous  potations,   imairs   the    inclination    for  any 


for  gratuitous   circulation   amongst  the  |  The    Teetotaler    is 

1  making   speculating  , 


not   a   merely 
"  and   it  will 


"  money  - 
show  our 


weaker  beverage.     The  Chinese  have  .a  proverb  to 

the  effect,   that  ••  the  man  who  does  not  love   tea    '  ,    . 

covet,  rack."     Even  the  partictdar  kind  of  intoxi-  :       All  new  enterprises   find  enemies  in  some  j  enemies  that  we  are  aware  of  the  base  designs 

eating  liquor  to  which  a  person  is  addicted  may    quarter  or  another ;  and  those  enemies,  in  the  i  they   have  meditated    and   are    meditating    to 

frequently  be    surmised    from   the    physiognomy.  ;  zeal  of  their  malignity,  do  not  hesitate  to  step  !  annoy  us.     We  repeat,  that  the  readers  of  The 

Indulgence  in  wines  produces  turgidity  of  the  eyes,  :  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  truth.1     Thus  has  ;  Teetotaler  shall  find  its   contents  to   be  inva- 

and  a  dark  red  inclining  to  purple  hue  of  the  com-    jt  occurred  that  a  few  evil-disposed  and  n:alig-  j  riably  moral,   harmlessly  amusing,   and   truly 

plexion.     Gin  gives  a  leaden  colour,  deadness  of .  na|)t  individuais   have  exerted  themselves  to  |  Christian   in   the   most  liberal  meaning  of  the 


the  eve.  emaciation,  {rreut  depression  of  spirits,  and      •       ,   .  f  c  , 

V.    .•'  ;.  i      •  u      j  circulate  a  number  of  false  reports  relative  to 

diminution  of  muscular  power.     Brandy  produces  a 

peculiar  ferocity  of  temper,  and  forms  the  finished 
ffian. 


the  manner  in  which  this  journal  is  conducted, 
its  object,  and  the  ultimate  destination  of  its 

:  are  but  two  cases,  that  cart  occur,  in  which  i  proceeds.  These  enemies  are  of  two  kinds, 
spirituous  liquors  as  drams,  should  ever  be  recom-  j  The  first  class  embraces  those  who  belong  to 
mended  by  medic*!  men:  these  cases  are  when  i  other  societies  and  associations  ;  and  the  latter 


phrase  ;  and  that  a  word  shall  never  appear  in 
its  columns,  which  may  call  a  blush  to  the 
cheek  of  the  most  fastidious,  or  militate  against 
the  religious  sentimental  of  the  most  punctilious. 


fainrness  or  a  stoppage  to  the  circulation  of  the    C,MS  comprises  those  who  hoped  to  obtain  ac-    death  is  at    present  occupying  a  < 
blood  has  been  produced,  or   when  the  body   has  !    .  ,    ,         ..  ,  ,  .       .  ..  .  [_  , 

been  long  exposed  to  wet  weather,  and  more  espe-    ''ve,  and  lucrative  emph.yment  upon  the  esta-  ;  share  of  public  attentioki  ;   and  we  a 


The  subject  of  the  I  law  of  the  penalty  of 

considerable 

^...  long  exposed  to  wet  weather,  and  more  espe-  ">c,  ttllu  '"""""^ "'l""J'"c'"-  "f""  l»c  «ia-  ;  s..u,v.-  u,  puoi.L-  aiieiitiuii  ;  u,,u  «c  are  happy  to 
cially  if  cold  be  joined  w>th  it.  In  the  first  place  '  blishment  of  Ihe  leetotaler,  but  whose  selfish  !  perceive  that  the  observations  which  we  sub- 
we  comply  strictly  with  the  ndvice  of  King  Solo-  |  views  were  disappointed.  Both  classes,  bow-  j' milled  to  the  public  in  the  last  number  of  The 
inon,  who  confines  the  use  of  "  strong  drinks  "  only  ever  enthusiastic  they  may  appear  in  the  cause  Teetotaler,  did  not  fail  no  produce  a  certain  effect, 
"  to  him  that  is  ready  to  perish ;"  nnd  in  the  latter  of  Teetotalism,  morality,  and  religion,  demon-  j  They  have  been  copieA  into  several  of  the  pro- 
ems* »  very  small  quantity  of  spirit  will  obviate  gtrate  thejr  hypocrisy,  the  baseness  of  their  [  vincial  journals,  and/translated  into.two of  the 
debility  and  prevent  fever.  minds,  and  the  jealousy  of  their  dispositions,  |  leading  French  newspapers;  and  they  formed  the 


•  • 
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topic  of  conversation  in  several  coteries 
political  meetings.  We  were  also  hono 
by  a  letter  from  MR.  FITZROY  KELLY,  assuring 
us  that  that  gentleman  would  devote  his  atten- 
tion to  those  observations.  MR.  KELLY  has 
embarked  in  a  noble  and  a  generous  cauge ; 
and  we  could  only  wish  that  his  view  of  the 
question  was  as  little  circumscribed  as  our 
own.  We  request  the  attention  of  the  reader 
to  our  notice  of  a  new  English  version  of  Victor 
Hugo's  celebrated  work — Le  Dernier  Jour  d'un 
Condamae.  That  notice  will  be  found  amongst 
our  Reviews  of  New  Books  in  this  Number  of 
our  journal. 

We   see,    by   a    statement   in  the    Morning 
Herald,  that  a  dinner  was  given  at  Paris,  on 
Wednesday  last,    by   twelve   hundred    of  the 
liberal  party,  in  which  amongst  other  toasts,  ] 
"The  Abolition  of  the  Punishment  of  Death"  ; 
was  given  and  much  approved  of. 

MADNESS. 

How  wonderful  is  the  human  intellect — what  vast 
combinations  can  it  accomplish — and  how  varied  are 
the  fruits  of  its  efforts  !  The  human  intellect  can  leave 
the  earth,  and  seek  food  for  its  contemplation  in  the 
boundless  regions  of  space — it  can  ca^t  roads  over  mightv  J 
rivers — it  can  propel  the  stately  ship  against  the  course 
of  the  waves  and  the  direction  of  the  winds — it  has  in- 
vented machines  to  arrest  the  flight  of  the  winged  bird 
on  his  aerial  voyage — it  has  determined  the  size  of  the 
nlanets,  their  distances,  and  distinctions — it  has  over-  | 
come  a  million  obstacles  to  its  advances  in  the  paths 
of  scientific  acquirement — and  it  has  produced  those 
works  which  astonish  even  itself.  If  we  look  at  the 
mechanism  of  a  watch,  or  the  arrangements  of  a  steam 
engine — if  we  contemplate  such  a  gigantic  edifice  as 
Saint  Paul's— if  we  survey  the  bridges  which  are  built 
across  the  wide  and  rapid  Thames — if  we  behold  in  the 
shops  of  this  metropolis  all  the  articles  of  use  and  lux- 
ury which  are  there  displayed — and,  then,  if  we'reflect 
upon  the  one  grand  fact,  that  all  we  see  is  the  result  of 
human  calculation,  and  human  skill,  how  boundless  \ 
should  be  our  admiration  of  human  intellect! 

How  terrible  is  it,  then,  to  destroy  the  energies  and 
powers  of  that  intellect  by  the  effects  of  intoxicating 
drinks, — how  dreadful  is  it  to  ruin  that  exquisite  capa- 
city of  combination  and  arrangement  which  can  accom- 
plish so  much,  and  perform  that  much  so  well.  And 
yet  do  millions  daily  indulge  in  those  pernicious  drinks 
which  deaden  the  powers  of  the  intellect,  rob  the  brain 
of  precision,  and  affect  the  imagination  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, that  its  meditations  are  perverted  to  ridiculous 
subjects  and  idle  phantoms.  Yes — madness  is  the  most 
thp  Ihoiiaal"**  of  evil  results  produced  by 
drinking.  The  intellect,  which  might  plan  an  edifice 
like  Saijit  Paul's — which  could  arrange  the  combina- 
tions of  a  watch — which  is  able  to  perfect  all  the 
minute  details  of  the  steam-engine — which  can  raise  a 
mass  of  masonry  in  a  compact  and  useful  style,  like  i 
Waterloo  Bridge — and  which  tills  the  shop  with  things  I 
to  please  the  palate  or  the  eye — that  wonderful  intellect 
is  destroyed  by  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  !  And  then.  ! 
the  man,  who  might  have  shone  in  society  as  an  en-  ' 
graver — an  architect — a  mechanic — an  artizan — or  a  ' 

lover  of  science, — the  man,  who  might  have  created  a  i 

• 
glorious  name  for  himself,  and  amassed  a  large  fortune.' 

for  his  children — the  man,  who  had  all  before  him  that 
was  bright  and  prosperous — that  mail  frequently  becomes  i 
ttie  inmate  of  a  mad-house  ! 

And   then,    in   that  mad-house,  the   intellect  which 
imagined  the  curious  and  delicate  combinations  of  the  | 
watch,  turns  to  weaving  straws — the  man,  who  gave  him-  ' 
self  up  to  the  most  abstruse  astronomical  calculations,  j 
scrawls  a  few  unmeaning  lines   upon  the  walls,  with  a  I 
coal,  or  a  piece  of  chalk,  —the  orator,  who  once  had  de- 
lighted and  convinced  crowded  audiences  with  his  lucid 
aud  eloquent  reasoning,  makes  the  corridors  and  pas- 
sages of  the  asylum  echo  to  the  din  of  his  bowlings, — 
and  the  countenance  of  the  female,  who  once  was  famed 
for  her  personal  beauty,   is   there  twisted  into  hideous  I 
contortions.     The  human  intellect  is  like  a  gentle  but  j 
bright  flame — it  burns  clearly  so  long  as  it  is  properly  i 
treated  ;  but,  if  fed  with  spirits,  it  will  blaze  up  for  a  j 
•hort   time   with  a  lustre   temporarily  increased  to  a  | 
furious  glow — and  then  the  flame  dies  away  for  ever.       i 
\If  a  visit  to  the  criminal  prison  would  afford  a  strik- 
ingexamnle    of  the    dreadful  results  of  intoxicating  ' 


drinks,  how  much  more  efficacious  would  be  a  walk 
through  the  tad  inclosures  of  a  mad-house.  The  wasted 
forms  of  miserable  lunatics — the  bowlings  of  despair — 
the  blasphemous  language  of  those  who  arc  unconscious 
of  what  they  say — the  wretched  attempts  of  the  mad- 
men to  amuse  themselves,  attempt*  which  in  spite  of  the 
solemnity  of  the  scene,  frequently  encourage  laughter 
by  the  extent  of  their  folly, — and  all  the  dreadful  asso- 
ciations of  an  intellect  which  is  divested  of  its  powers  of 
discrimination  and  perception,  will  at  once  produce  a 
salutary  effect  upon  the  mind  of  him  who  visits  the 
asylum  that  contains  such  horrors.  The  lamp  of  rea- 
son becomes  extinguished ;  and  the  chamber,  which  it 
once  illuminated  with  its  glad  rays,  is  rendered  full  of 
fantastic  shapes  and  terrible  visions,  in  the  sickly  light 
which  lasts  so  long  as  a  spark  remains  to  cast  a  fitful 
and  partial  (•hire  around. 

Madness  is  a  hurricane  of  the  passions  and  the  feelings, 
into  which  the  deluded  imagination  i*  plunged :  mad- 
ness is  the  parent  of  suicide,  of  violent  death,  of  misery, 
and  of  woe.  At  one  moment  its  victims,  led  on  by  every 
brilliant  and  sanguine  hope,  ascend  to  the  seventh 
heaven  of  joy  and  delight,  and  in  the  next,  they  are 
plunged,  under  the  influence  of  the  same  illusions,  into 
the  deepest  hell  of  despair.  As  the  worm  preys  upon 


cause  bad  habits  arc  also  hercdiury.  If  the  father  went 
mad  through  drinking,  the  son  dread*  the  mad-house 
for  hi  HIM  If,  and  seeks  an  oblivion  of  the  terrible  idea  in 
the  bottle.  Then  the  effect*  of  liquor  soon  produce  th* 
very  recall  which  was  so  much  dreaded,  and  which  ab- 
stemiousness, aided  by  moral  courage,  would  have 
avoided.  The  gin-palace  is  but  the  porter's  lodge  at  the 
entrance  to  the  mad-house  or  the  criminal  gaol ;  it  ha* 
two  doors  :  one  toads  to  the  cell  of  a  lunatic  asylum, 
and  the  other  to  a  dungeon  in  a  felon's  prison1.  But  o  f 
all  the  sad  effects  of  drinking,  madness,  as  we  before 
observed,  is  one  of  the  most  appalling ! 


NOCTES  PICKWICKIAN^. 

BY    THE    EDITOR. 
No.    III. 

Mr.  Pickwick. — Sam.  • 

Sam. — Sir. 

Mr.  Pickwick. — I'm  decided,  Sam. 

Sam. — Wot,  sir,  to  have  that  there  corned 
leg  o'  pork  biled  for  dinner  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Pickwick. — No,  Sam  ;  not  exactly  that. 

Sam. — I  hope  you  ain't  arter  changin'  that 
broad-brimmed  tile  o'  your'n  for  von  like  a 


the  cold  corse  that  is  consigned  to  the  grave,  so  doe s  (  chimbl  t     Qr   leavin>   off    Atm   celebrated 

.1 _  ...      _  *     »!._    I*  A_  .»    .     SfcM*l      •  B     *  K.  .     ,  ,111.    H**cf  TV\VC     *"**•.. 


madness  gnaw  at  the  heart ;  and  a*  the  one  destroys  the 
physical  lineaments  of  its  victim,  so  does  the  other,  ab- 
rogate all  those  moral  characteristics  and  features  which 
ennoble  the  sou!  of  man. 

The  calm  sea  oi'  July  is  like  the  mind  of  the  sane 
and  rational  man,  on  which  float  thousands  of  ideas  in 
regularity  and  order,  under  the  guidance  of  an  intelli- 
gence that  knows  full  well  the  guardian  pilot's  duty : 
but  the  boisterous  ocean  of  winter,  when  December's 
bleak  winds  impel  tfc  vessels,  on  a  stormy  sea,  to  dash 
in  wild  confusion  against  each  other,  and  when  the 
guidance  of  intelligence  no  longer  directs  the  hand  of  a 
cautious  pilot,  may  be  but  too  well  likened,  in  its  dark 


mind  of  the  mad  one. 

Madness  is  not  like  its  sister  plagues,  which  issued 
coevally  from  the  box  of  Pandora  ;  for  madness  is  too 
jealous  —  too  suspicious  of  itself  to  admit  of  self-con- 
templation. Madness  Winds  the  eyes  of  its  victim  to 
truth  :  its  monitors  are  delusion,  deceit,  and  falsehood. 
.  But  madness  is  hereditary  in  a  family,  even  as  habits 
of  intoxication  are  handed  down  from  father  to  son  by 
the  mere  force  of  example.  And  to  see  that  madness  ap- 
proach —  to  know  that  it  has  cast  its  horrible  spells 
around  the  hearts  of  one's  ancestors  —  to  feel  that  time 
is  only  maturing  the  germinations  of  its  poisonous  in- 
fluence, as  it  ripens  the  fruits  of  the  earth  —  to  be  aware 
that  it  has  marked  us  as  its  prey,  of  which  it  will  not  be 
dissappointed  —  and  to  perceive  its  approach,  gradual  but 
sure,  as  the  lapse  of  yean  —  Oh  !  this  is  terrible  indeed  ! 
The  individual,  who  is  the  victim  to  intoxicating  drink, 
-4H«-f»iher  wenLjnadJroni  the  same 


black  gaiters,  or  makin'  a  hobject  o'  yourself 
iiFyour  old  age  with  trousers,  instead  o'  them 
yaller  tights.  If  so  be  that  them  there's  your 
determinations,  I  for  von  puts  my  tceto  upon 
it.  Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  must'spoak  my  mind, 
as  the  stieet-sveeper  observed  veil  he  said  that 
the  dustman  wos  no  gen'leman. 

Mr.  Pickwick. — You  need  not  be  alarmed, 
Sam  ;  I  am  not  going  to  change  my  costume, 
nor  any  part  of  it.  My  resolution  relates  to 
another  and' mere  important  matter. 

Sam. — I  hope  you  ain't  a-goin'  to  stand  for 


and  turbulent  commotion,  to  the  unsettled  state  'ol  thje-ia  borough,  sir ;  'cos  every  low  feller  tries  to 

get  into  Parliament  now  a-days.     It  ain't  gen- 


teel,  sir. 

Mr.  Pickwick. — You  can't  guess,  Sam,  what 
I  am  alluding  to. 

Sam. — Blessed  if  I  can't  though  !     I've  got(- 
it  now.     You're  a  goin'  to  spekilate  on  paper, 
are  you  ? 

Mr.  Pickwick. — What !  Me  turn  stationer, 
Sam  ? 

Sam. — Commit  your  mental  spckilations  to 
paper,  sir,  I  mean ;  or  in  other  words,  turn 
author. 

Mr.  Pickwick — No,  no,  Sam ;  that  I  shall 
never  do. 

Sam. — Veil,  sir ;  you're  right  again  ;  'cos 
every  fool  writes  his  book  now-a-days.  If  a 
feller  on'y  goes  to  Calais  and  back,  he  takes 


cause,  dreads   the   approach    of  that  terrible 

himself.     He  dreads  its  presence  night  and  day  ;  and  I  ls  a11  the  g°-      There's  on'y  twOtliliigTaTset 
every  trifling  aberration  of  the  intellect,  and  every  throb-    yel1   ftt  present;    and    them's  novels    an'  Ger- 
bing  of  the  brain,  he  construes  into  a  warning  of  its  prc-    mans.      They    give   a   guinea  an'   a-half  fora 

novel,  and   thirty  thousand   a-year  for  a  Ger- 


By day  does  he  dread  the  approach  of  madness  ?  Oh! 
yes,  the  very  shadows  of  the  trees  as  he  walks  abroad, 
seem  horrid  forms  distorted  into  shapes  of  mockery  and 
unholiness.  The  rays  of  the  sun  appear  to  operate  upon 


man.     But  if  a  German  '*  worth  all  that,  wot 
must  an  Englishman  fetch  ? 

Mr.  Pickwick.  —  Why,  nothing  at  all  appa- 
rently,   Sam,    if  I   understand  your  allusion. 


his  brain,  and  rob  it  of  all  its  moisture.  The  busy  |  But  you  are  a  long  time  guessing  this  mystery 
scenes  that  are  being  enacted  around  him,  seem  all  of  my  resolution.  Do  you  recollect  our  con- 
founded upon  the  principles  of  madness.  Even  in  sacred  venation  of  the  other  day  ? 


places — in  churches — the  celestial  music,  the  anthem, 
the  voices  of  the  choristers,  only  form  a  strange  jargon 
which  resembles  the  gibberish  of  insanity  in  his  ear. 
Music  to  him  is  fraught  with  the  melancholy  of  madness 
— silence  with  the  loneliness— noise  with  the  distraction 
— society  with  the  confusion-i—  solitude  with  the  dread  of 
that  lingering,  ever-present,  constant  thought — Madness ! 
And  by  night, — heavens!  how  acutely  is  the  dread 
of  becoming  mad  felt  by  nitjhl !  The  shadows  of  dark- 
ness are  distorted  by  a  feverish  imagination  into  appal- 
ling shapes — dreadful  apparitions  hover  around  the  bed 
of  him  who  dreams  of  ma.dness — his  night-gown  is  a 
winding-sheet — his  couch  a  coffin — his  curtains  funeral 
drapery.  Reflection  issoacutc  during  the  silence  of  the 


Sam. — Since  I've  bin  a  teetotaler,  sir,  my 
memory  hasn't  been  troubled  with  no  necessity 
to  exert  itself.  Pump  water  makes  a  clear 
head  ;  wines  is  in,  wits  is  out.. 

Mr.  Pickwick. — You  have  mentioned  the 
very  thing  which — 

Sam. — Ah  !  Tknows  wot  you're  up  to,  sir; 
now,  I  think  you  told  me  to  get  a  copy  o'  that 
there  song  us  I  wos  a  speakin'  ab^ut"  t'other 
day  ;  the  song  vich  is  'oposed  tOT>e  a  dry 
log— 

Mr.  Pickwick. — A  what,  Sao*  ? 

Sam. — A  dry  log,  sir ;  a  vay  of  expressin' 


night, 'that  thought  is  a  species  of  physical— it  is  more  j  the  conversation  between  two  indiwiduals. 
than  a  moral— pain ;    and,  should   a   stonn   arise,  the         Mr.   Pickteick. — A '  dialogue,    you     mean, 
artillery  of  heaven  seems  to  carry  the  violence  of  a  mad  |  Sam. 

deity  upon  its  wing.  i      Sam. —  Veil,  sir,  a  dying  log,  if,  you' like  it 

The  way  to  madness  is  paved  by  intemperance,  and  j  better.      But   it's  a  dying   log  then  betwt«n  a 

madness  is  frequently  hereditary  in  a  family  only  be-  !  lady  an'  a  little  beggar-boy  in  the  street.      S» 


' 


'        ' 
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'   ;         ' 


here  go« ; — recollect,  sir,  the  lady  speaks  first, 
an'  tlien  the  little  Iroy. 

••  Pray  who's  the  little  boy  that  is  dancing  so  nimbly  ? 

Coinc,  Mary,  bring  a  h»lf-j><nny  down!" — 
"  Please,  ma'am,  I'm  the  fell.r  as  svept  your  chimbley  ; 

Au'  I'm  wery  much  obUwged  for  the  brown." — 

"  Alas  '.  how  his  schooling  Ivs  been  neglected  ! 

But  perhaps  his  kind  father's  dial  ?  " — 
"  No,  ma'am,  he  a  tinker  as  is  wery  much  respected, 

An'  this -moruin'  he's  drunk  in  bed." — 


THE  FIRE  KING. 
CT  "THE  PRINTER'S  DETIL." 

•         •         •         No  sooner  had  he  closed  hi*  eyes 
i  in  sleep,  than,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  the  Fire 
I  King  descended  on  expanded  wings  of  ruven  black,  and  • 
>  seated  himself  on  the  heaving  breast  of  his  victim. 

"  Long,  long,"  the  demon  cried,  "have  I  wailed  ;  now,  j 

I  no  delay.  Away  '.  away  !  "     Then,  as  if  under  the  influ-  j 

ence  of  some  powerful  magnetic  attraction,  he  felt  his  j 


body   was    following   the   awfully    mysterious    being.  , 
••  Perchance  'tis  a  motherless  child  that  they've  fixed  on  i  Frantic  with  the   thought,  he  clung  with  anguish  to  the  , 
To  dance !     Does  your  mamma  live  still  ?"—  ;  bed  -.—but  bed,  nay  Joom  and  all,  away  they  flew  through  I 

Ye*,  ma'am,-at  thi.  moment  she's  stayiu'  at  Brnton,  <  boundlesg  space>  quicker  lhan  bullet  from  ,he  cannon.s  j 

i  mouth.     Then,  far   from  the  influence  of  this  earth's  , 
\  centre,  the  room  began  a  frightful  whirl.     His  burning 
eyes  protruded  from  their  sockets,  and  his  hair  "  like  ! 


quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine  "  stood  on  i  ml.      But, 
horror  (.till  !  with  the  velocity  of  thought — thousands  of  ' 
miles  in  a  second — he  fell — down  !  down  !     And,  as  he 
descended,  the  air  grew  hotter — till,  horror  upon  horror '.  ' 


Vith  a  gen'lcman  as  keej  I  a  mill."  — 

••  Poor  child  !  he  is  miserably  clad  —  how  shocking  '. 

Not  to  give  him  some  clothes  were  a  sin."  — 
'•  Thank'  ec,  ma'am,  —  but   I  doesn't  vant  no  shoe   nor 
Blocking, 

I'd  rayther  have  a  quartern  o'  gin." 

Mr.    Pickwick.  —  That     song  -calls    to    my 

•  •ill  ••  i  i   "  '  .  i  >i  i   H    .  ;  1  1  .    iin     •  !*   L;  i  i  "    in'iti  i  -  iiji,    i.\'i  jvj     i.i 

n.md  more  forcibly  than  any  thing  else  the  ,  he  fo|wi,  he  brealhed  fl>mcs  ,  Ye$.  lhere  ^  was  iu  the 
horrors  of  drinking,  and  the  depravity  of  those  j  Uce  of  the  Fire  King  !  surrounded  bv  beings  of  fright- 
parents  who  set  so  terrible  an  example  to  their  ,  fu,  shapei  bu,  whose  ^^  being  tra;ispa[ent  as  glaas> 
offspring.  My  resolution,  Sam,  is  to  embrace  ghowed  ,he  )iquid  firtf  as  they  drank  from  namillg  cupS( 
.tlie  principles  of  Teetotalism.  stream  down  their  throats,  enter  their  stomachs,  burn 

Sam.  —  Hooray!  hooray!  Tickvick  and  their  hearts  ;  and  as  it  fired  their  blood,  and  danced  along 
temperance  for  ever!  Wot'll  my  old  father  'their  veins,  it  emitted  a  pale  blue  flame. 
s.iy  now  '.  Blowwd  if  he  won't  go  into  apophc-  I  "One  subject  more,"  the  fire-king  exclaimed  :  "now 
lie  (its.  But  all  must  foller  the  leader,  as  the  for  his  inauguration."  Suddenly  thrown  down,  the 
v.iiing  lady  said  ven  she  jumped  off  the  Muni-  Demon  seated  himself  on  his  burning  breast  —  his  hot 
mi-lit.  hands  held  his  victim's  aims,  while  the  imps,  with 

Mr.  Picktfick.  —  I  feel  happy,  Sam,  that  I  horrid  delight,  seized  the  awful  cup,  and  stifled  his 
h;i  .  f  come  to  this  wise  determination.  shriek  by  the  liery  draught.  As  it  entered  his  lips,  he 

.S,,,w.  —  Xow  you'll  go  an'  speechify  down  at  felt  it  dry  up  his  blood  —  burst  the  arteries—  and  scorch 
I'.u-  chapel  in  Aldersgitt-street.  There's  some  i  his  brain.  But,  gasping  for  breath,  in  his  extremity  he 
wery  nice  men  as  speaks  tliere  ;  'specially  a  •  shrieked  aloud  for  help  ;  hii  yells  resounded  throughthe 
H-u-k  von,  as  alvays  is  a  svearin'  tha^,J}ol!ow  cave  :  anu-  iu  »  moment,  all  was  darkness  ;  the 
lu-'s  the  only  vile  un  there.  Hlowed  if  Jt  j  demons  had  fled  and  he  was  alone.  Gradually  recovering 
i>n't  a  wery  pleasant  iight  to  see  with  ones'  '  P°**e«s'°n  «>•'  «"  faculties,  he  began  to  grope  around 
ow  n  visual  organs  suc-l.  a  lot  o'  workin'  men,  all  l>im,-'tw.S.ll  adream.  But  he  never  forgot  the  letters 


, 
eil  dressed,  and  lookin'  a*  if  they  had  plenty  i  'hat  fl»'"td  uPon  lhe  *>'nM'*  brow'-  CoGSAC'  TI1E 

*  *  L   i  u  r»       K   *  *1  M  t    • 


KIKE.  KING  ! ' 


hacon  to  eat,  altho'  they  ain't  got  no  gam- 
Spereted  feHers  they   is   too,  sir — wery 
led  :  they   come  down    t'other  day   in   a 

•uudsome   manner  to  sot   up  a  paper  o'    u,etiaf  Oj  Member,  at   .ll,icrsfaie-,trc,t 
;heir   own. 

Mr.  Pickwick. — Let    us  proceed  to  Alders- 


T11K   LONDON    UNITED   TEMPi.KANCE 
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Saturday    Ecrnii.g,    July 
MR.  JOHNSON,  upon   beiug  called  to  the  chair,  ob- 


gate-street   chapel,   Sam  :    1    am   in  a  hurry    to    served,  that  notwithstanding  Teetotalism  had  made  to 


sign  the  pledge-book  of  the   London  United 
Temperance  Association. 

To  U-  continued  ill  on:  tu-M.i 

MISCELLANEA. 

i:i  the  eitv  of  Bordeaux,  in   France,   fifteen 


much  progress  its  enemies  were  still  numerous  and 
.rh  men:.  Their  principal  objection  was  that  it  sub- 
verted the  present  system  of  social  amusements  and 
recreations,  and  tended  to  turn  the  mind  of  man  to  other 
pursuits.  Teetotalism  (he  said)  ii  not  &n  individual 
question — it  is  a  general  oue.  It  must  be  considered, 
not  only  in  its  application  to  the  individual,  but  to  the 
^•orM  It  large.  Irwas  a  questiftn  of  paramount  im- 
portance  to  society,  as  it  wtuld  purge  that  society  of  its 
crime,  aud  banish  many  a  source  of  care  from  the  do- 


r.:llioiig  of  eggs  are  used  for  clearing  wine  anmmily. 
T!iu»  a  great  quantity  of  the  most  nutritious  aliment  is 
|  untried  every  year  to  the  most  illegitimate  of  uses. 

P.efore  the  year  1730,  the  malt-liquors  in  mestic  hearth.  Drinking  makes  the  homes  of  the  poor 
gcnfr.il  use  in  London,  were  ale,  beer  and  twopenny;  ,  miserable  in  the  extreme.  lutemperance  has  also  pro- 
auU  it  was  customary  for  the  drinkers  of  malt-liquor  to  duce.l  the  greatest  national  calamities.  Wherefore  should 
order  a  tankard,  or  pint  of  halj-and-halt.— that  is,  half 
of  ale  and  half  of  beer,  or  half  of  ale  and  half  of  two- 
penny, or  half  of  beer  and  half  of  twopenny.  In 

mime  of  time  it  also  became  the  practice  to  order  a  pint  '  enced  by  the  habits  of  the  people, 
nr  tankard  of  three- Iliirds ;  meaning  a  third  of  ale,  of    constituency,  we  should  have  honest  members  returned 
beer,  and  of  twopenny,  and  thus  the  publican  had  the    ,0  pBriiament ;  and  the  result  of  this  would  be  that  we 


and  he  declared  Uiat  the  malignity  of  enemies  should 
not  succeed  iu  injuring  that  publication.  It  was  a  pity  that 
meu  who  professed  principles  of  Teetotalism,  and  wbe 
pretended  to  be  embarked  in  a  philanthropic  cam*, 
should  sacrifice  honesty  and  justice  to  party  feeling* 
and  sentiments  of  private  pique.  Mr.  Reynolds, after 
having  exposed  the  conduct  of  one  individual  in  parti- 
cular, who  had  dealt  largely  in  scandal,  slander  aud 
malignity,  at  his  expense  and  at  that  of  the  journal,  said 
that  lie  should  treat  that  individual  and  all  his  partizan* 
with  the  contempt  they  deserved.  lie  (Mr.  Reynolds) 
was  a  gentleman  by  birth  ;  his  father,  Sir  George  Rey- 
nolds, now  deceased;  was  an  officer  of  high  rank  in  th« 
British  Navy ;  his  grandfather  was  Captain  Dowers,  lat* 
governor  ot  Deal  Hospital,  and  he  had  an  uncle  now 
alive,  who  was  also  a  Pfost  Captain  in  the  Royal  N  avy  :  be 
was  a  gentleman  by  education,  for  he  had  been  brought 
up  p.t  the  Military  College,  at  Sandhurst,  and  could 
have  obtained  a  commission  in  one  of  the  first  regiment* 
if  he  had  chosen ;  and  he  hoped  that  he  was 'a  gentle- 
man in  conduct.  At  all  events  he  should  conduct  him- 
self like  a  gentleman  iu  respect  to  that  Society,  and 
would  maintain  the  same  line  of  behaviour  iu  respect  to 
The  Teetotaler.  After  having  categorically  icfuted  many 
of  the  malicious  assertions  made  by  the  individual  bt- 
foie  alluded  to,  Mr.  Reynolds  proceeded  to  read  an  Essay 
upon  Teetotalism  whichhe  had  written  in  the  July  num- 
ber of  the  Monthly  Review,  one  of  the  longest  established, 
and  most  respectable  magazines  of  the  day. 

CAPTAIN  LOWES  then  addressed  the  meeting,  relative 

to  the  case  of  the  Wapping  Coal-Whippers.  The  greater 

portion   of  that  which   appeared  in  the  last  number  of 

The  Teetotaler  was   correct  ;    but  some  assertions  (he 

said)    were   not    quite  true.      He    felt  persuaded   that 

1  government  would  do  nothing  for  the  Coal- WLipperi : 

neither  would  the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Lon- 

!  don.     The  captains  of  the  colliers,  against  whom  greai 

complaint  had  been  made,  were  not  so  much  to  bUm« 

as  had  been  represented.    They  were  the  servants  of  the 

owners,  and   were  compelled  to  obey  the  commands  of 

1  their  superiors.     He  however  concurred  with   the  truth 

of  the  general  principle,  that  the  CoaKwhipoers  were  an 

;  ill-used  body  of  men,  and  that  some  means  should  b* 

1  adopted  to  assist  them. 

Mr.  JOHNSON,  (the  Chairman)  asked  if  a  deputation 
!  to  the  owners  in  the  North,  would  effect  any  beiivucial 
i  aim  .' 

CAPTAIN  LOWES  said  he  thought  a  deputation  would 

tilogood.  A  ikutcnai.t  in  theiiavy  had  MIDI-  time   ago 

established    a    general    reference    office   for   the    t'oal- 

:  Whippers  of  %\  appiug,  but  he  had  converted  its  object 

into  a  means  of  piotit  for  himself.    Captain  Lowes  con- 

,  eluded  by  observing  that  three  hundred  pounds  were  paid 

.ipon  the  average  every  day,  as  wages  to  the  labourers  a: 

Capping;   and   of  that    sum   upwards  of  one  hundred 

'  pounds  were  expended — necessarily  expended — in  driuk 

i  amongst  the  publicans. 

MR.  NOBLE  then  addressed  the  meeting  at  consider- 
able length   in   favour  of  the  unhappy  Coal-Whippers. 
!  The  Coal-Whippers  had  established  meetings  to  agitate 
their  cause,  and  meetings  did  not  succeed.     The  Coil- 
'  Shippers  were  all  drunkards  against  their  will. 
i      GEORGE  AI-PLEOATF.  requested  permission  to  aildress 
1  the   meeting.     He   observed  that   Captain    Lowes  had 
spoken  of  the  case  of  the  Coal-Whippers  according  tu 
i  the  dictates  of  his  owu  (Cuptaiu  Lowes')  upright  mind 
-  ond  generous  iVtlinp*.     But  Captain  Lowes  hadjet  u 


we  not  consider  the  question  of  Teetotalism  in  a  political 
sense  .'     The  political   situation  of  the  country  is  IH!!U 


If  we  had  a  sober 


im. hie  togo  to  throe  casks,  and  turn  the  three  cocks  for 
t  pint  of  liquor.  To  avoid  this  inconvenience  and 
v.aste,  a  brewer  of  the  name  of  liarwood  conceived  the 


have   better    laws.       Sobriety  cud    consistency 
would  introduce  immense  moral  changes  into  the  desti- 


of  making  a  liquor   whicU  should  partake  of  the    n'»*  of  this  great  n  ition. 


united  flavours  of  ale,  beer,  and  twopenny.  He 
<!ii  yo,  and  succeeded,  calling  it  entire:  and,  as  it  was  a 
very  nourishing  beverage,  it  v.as  found  suitable  for 
/•triers,  aud  other  working  people ;  hence  it  obtained  the 
i^ame  of  porter. 


SERJEAST  ATHKRLEY  next  addressed  the  meeting.  He 
said  that  he  always  preached  .Teetotalism  whenever  he 
had  an  opportunity  :  whether  with  friend  or  foe,  he  inva- 
riably introduced  the  subject  into  his  conversation.    He 
...      .  always  wrote  about  it,  too,  as  often  as  occasion  presented 

dreen  copperas,  which  is  a  rank  poison,  is   •.    ir    TU     u  •          u  j       i 

Itself.     The  chairman  had  made  some  able  observations 

relative  to  consistency,  lie  (Serjeant  Atherley)  would 
not  ;;ive  a  fig  for  a  man  who  was  not  consistent.  It  was 
useless  to  preach  that  to  which  a  man  would  not  act  up. 
He  advocated  the  principles  of  not  giving  a  frieud  liquor. 
Tiu.:  which,  was  poison  to  him,  was  poisou  to  another. 
Were  he  even  a  moderate  drinker,  he  would  not  dare 
ti  aeh  the  necessity  of  total  abstinence.  His  text  was 


uncd  in   the   preparation  of  porter    by  the  publicans. 
Mr.  Partington,  the  editor  of  a  popular  Encyclopaedia, 
•'i.-ix  1'rNiuently  ascertained,  its  presence  by  the  most  in- 
fallibleavermc&l  tests. 

Wategfcfc  an  essential  constituent  in  the 
organization  of  all  Hying  bodies.  When  taken  into  the 
stomach,  water  acts  by  its  temperature,  its  bulk,  and  the 
quantity  absorbed  by  On:  lac  teals.  Water  about  6'0 


dagraes  gives  no- sensation  of  heat  or  cold;  between  liO    the   smgle  recommendation —  "  Try  it."     Many    who 


and  45  dVyrres  it  gives  St-jensation  of  cold,  followed  by 
a  glow  and  increase  of  appetite  and  vigour;  beloV' 
'  " 


tried,  ul'terwards  coutitvffed  to  practise  Teetotalism. 
MR.  G.\V.  M.  REYNOLDS,  called  the  attention  of  the 


degrees  the  seusatioYi  of  cold"  is  permanent  and  unpic.:-  meeting  to  those  enemies  to  the  London  I'nrtcd  Tern 

-,  and  it  acts  as  an  astringent  and  sedative  ;  above  Ul  perance  Association,  who  had  exerted  themselves  to  the 

it  excites  juusea  and  vcuHtinfr,  by  partially  utmost  to  injure  the  sale  of  The  Teetotaler  journal      He 

g  the  fibres  of  the  stomach,  for  when  mixed  v.-ltii  was  however  nappy  to  inform  the  meeting  that  that  en- 

V.in.-.Utiiig  substances  it  has  r.ot  thcseef.'c.t.  terpme  seemed  :o  premise   the  most  an-plc  success; 


,  leant  the  extent  of  the  horrors  comprised  in  the  c.ise  of 
the  degraded  Coal-Whippers.  The  publicans  are  in 
the  habit  of  bribing  the  captains  of  colliers  to  let  them 
(tlie  publicans)  have  the  monopoly  of  supplying  men  to 

:  work  the  ships.  The  publicans  are  too  influential  a 
body,  to  have  their  monopoly  wrested  from  their  Lands, 
save  by  an  enactment  of  the  parliament.  Let  an  appli- 
cation be  immediately  made  to  the  Common  Council  of 
London,  to  ascertain  whether  that  Council  will  assist 
the  Coal-whippcrs,  or  not  Let  an  affirmative  or  nega- 
tive reply  be  given  at  once.  Suspense  increased  the 
evil  complained  of.  If  the  Common  Council  will  not 
act,  then  the  government  must  be  applied  to  ;  and  if  the 
government  will  not  act,  then  five  millions  of  Teetotalers 
will  agitate  in  behalf  of  the  two  thousand  Coal-Whip- 
pers of  Wapping. 

DANIEL  Ititow.s,  aAer  having  respectfully  solicited 
permission  of  the  Chairman  to  address  the  audience, 
observed  that  a  deputation  to  the  North  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  no  beneficial  effects.  Something  however 
ought  to  be  done,  and  done  speedily.  He  and  hit. 
children  had  oiten  been  four-and-twenty  hours  without 
food.  The  money  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  dis 

j  burse  iu  the  public-houses,  would  have  amply  provided 
for  him  and  Ins  suffering  family. 

CAPTAIN  LOWES  informed  the  meeting  that  the  gerne- 

'  rality  of  the  publicans  of  Wapping  were  decayed  trades- 

'  men.  sent  from  the  Noith  by  the  owners  of  the  colliers. 

'  He  (Captain  Lowes)  thought  that  a  meeting  at  Exeter 
Hall  should  be  got  up  to  agitate  the  cause  ofthe  Coal- 
W  liippers ;  and  lie  tn-gueu  to  open  a  subscription  for 
thr.t  purpose  by  the  contribution  of  a  sovereign. 

A  >>ubscription  was  then  collected  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Coal:  ^  liippers,  and  for  the  purpose  of  hiring 
Exetei  Hail  lor  the  object  suggested  by  Captain 
Lov.es.  MR.  H.  W.  WESTON?  Hon.  Sec.,  intimated  to 
the  meeting  that  L.-.rtcr  i  Un  should  be  secured  as 
speedily  as  possible  tp  proino'.c  the  philanthropic  ain>  .u 
vicv. 


VT-EETOTALER. 


CONFERENCE  OF  THE    BRITISH  TEMPER- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION. 

On  Tuesday,  June  30th,  the  sixth  annual  conference 
of  the  British  Temperance  Association  commenced, 
when  the  following  delegates  assembled  at  the  Temper- 
ance Hall,  Little  Bolton,  where  they  remained  iu  delibera- 
tion some  time. 

L.  HEYWORTH,  Esq.,  of  Liverpool,  President 
MR.  G.  GREIO,  Leeds,  Secretary. 

Bolton,  J.  Rothwell,  H.  Boyle,  and  J.  Cunliffe— Bol- 
ton, Youths,  R.  Knowles,  jun. — Leeds,  J.  Andrews,  jun., 
•md  J.  Kershaw—  Hudderstleld,  J.  Baker  and  J.  Swann 
— Dukenfield,  Mr.  Bell — Birmingham,  J.  Stubbin  and 
p.  Hockings— Bury,  Rev.  F.  Howarth  and  Her.  W.  Hose- 
man— Otley,  T.  Barker— Todmordon,  J.  Greenwood- 
Rochdale,  Mr.  Swift  and  Mr.  Booth — Preston,  Thomas 
4lwindlchurst  and  Mr.  Charnley—  Pocklington,  F.  Hop- 
wood —  Stockport,  J.  Harrison  —  Colne,  J.  Laj cock— 
Oldham,  J.  Wild  —  Macclesfield,  J.  Taylor  —  Wigan, 
Her.  W.  Hoaf— Lancaster,  T.  H,  Lees— Lees  and  Shaw, 
T.  Micklethwaite —  Hull,  R.  Frith —  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  G.  Dodd  —  Burnley,  J.  Winterbolham— Halifax, 
J.  Smith— Rotheram,  T.  Wigfield— Rawtenstall,  J.  King 
Manchester,  S.  Hague  —  Dublin,  H.  Brown— London, 
W.  Gawthorp,  (From  the  London  United  Temperance 
Association) — Agents,  E.  Grubb  and  J.  Millington. 

In  the  evening,  at  eight  o'clock,  the  first  of  a  series  of 
four  public  meetings  in  connection  with  the  conference 
took  place  in 'the  hall.  After  a  hymn  in  praise  of  so- 
briety had  been  sung,  accompanied  by  the  temperance 
band,  Mr.  J.  Wright,  of  Bolton,  introduced  J.  Stubbiu, 
Esq.,  of  Birmingham,  into  the  chair. 

Mr.  STVBBIN  made  a  most  eloquent  speech,  in  which 
lie  made  several  observations  upon  the  rapid  ii>c  of  Tee- 
totalism,  and  the  popularity  of  the  principle  as  evinced 
by  the  crowded  state  of  th«t  hall.  Mr.  Swiiidlehurst,  of 
Preston;  Mr.  James  Millington  ;  Mr.  George  Dodd,  of 
Newcastle  upon-Tyne  :  Mr.  James  Ttare  ;  and  Mr.  H. 
Boyle  then  respectively  addressed  the  meeting. 

WEDNESDAY    EVEN1NC.. 

The  body  of  the  hall  was  again  nearly  filled  ;  Law- 
rence Heyworth,  Esq.,  president  of  the  Uritisn  Tempe- 
rance Society,  took  the  chair,  and  addressed  the  assem- 
bly at  great  length  in  reference  to  the  chemical  properties 
of  alcohol,  and  its  efiect*  upon  the  human  system.  Mr. 
Swan,  of  Huddersfield,  spoke  for  some  time  ;  he  was 
followed  by  Mr.  Andrews,  of  Leeds,  and  Mr.  Greig,  se- 
cretary of  the  association. 

THURSDAY    EVENING. 

At  five  o'clock  there  was  a  tea-party  at  the  hall  in 
"honour  of  the  delegates."  Between  four  and  five 
hundred  individuals  sat  down  and  partook  of  the  rep.ist. 
The  members  of  the  Society  of  Rechabitcs,  preceded 
by  the  Temperance  band,  walked  iu  procession  from 
their  place  of  meeting,  the  Temperance  Hotel,  Black 
Horse-street,  to  the  hall.  At  eight  o'clock,  H.  Knowles, 
Ksq.,  president  of  the  Bolton  Temperance  Society  took 
the  chair.  The  hall  was  crowded  in  every  part.  The 
meeting  was  addressed  hy  the  chairman,  the  lU'v.  W. 
Roaf,  of  Wigan,  Mr.  J.  Baker,  of  Haddersfield,  and  Mr. 
J.  Hockings,  of  Birmingham.  A  gentleman  from  Ire- 
land then'  said  a  few  words  ;  thanks  were  voted  to  the 
chairman  and  the  meeting  adjourned  until 

FRIDAY    EVENING. 

Mr.  R.  Firth,  editor  of  the  Hull  Temperance.  Pioneer, 
Ihp  meeljng^    After  an  appropriate  speech 


ing  which  was  very  numerous  and  respectable,  waa 
addressed  by  Messrs.  Reddy,  O'Leary,  Carrey,  Wild, 
Williams,  jun.,  Willshaw  and  Carpenter,  all  of  whom 
powerfully  advocated  the  cause.  The  chairman  closed 
the  meeting  with  a  very  animated  speech,  which  lasted 
more  than  an  hour.  The  cause  is  rapidly  advancing  in 
Westminster.  At  the  close  a  great  number  signed  the 
pledge. 

/'/„•  Clfrkenwell  and  PentmvUle.  Yuutlu'  Teetotal 
Society  intend  to  hold  a  meeting  on  Friday  evening, 
July  1",  at  7  o'clock  precisely,  at  Aldersgate-street 
Chapel,  when  Sir  Culling  Kardiey  Smith,  hart.,  the  pre- 
sident, will  occupy  the  chair. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  .OF  THE  TEETOTALER. 

Sin, — It  is  with  feelings  of  exultation  that  I  welcome 
— aye,  a  thousand  times  welcome — -the  young  Teetotaler ; 
from  the  appearances  of  which  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
that  it  is  intended  to  be  not  timely  a  chronicler  of  meet- 
ings, but  a  journal  of  interest.  Such  a  paper  will 
not  fail  to  insinuate  itself  into  the  good  graces  of  the 
inhabitants  generally  of  the  nu.ropolis  and  the  pro- 
vinces, and  to  command  attentive  examination.  It  pro- 
mises to  supply  to  the  thousands,  who  are  not  altogether 


trom  the  chair,  the  meeting,  wlilcTTwas  agaiifTfUliioiuu&lv 
attended,  was  addressed  by. Messrs.  Lees,  of  Lancaster, 
Wild,  of  Oldham,  Gawthorp,  (the  delegate  from  the 
Londan  United  Tctaipcrance  Association,)  and  Hockings, 
••t  Birmingham. 

SATURDAY    EVENING. 

The  meeting  was  on  this  occasion  presided  over  by 
Uie  Mayor  of  Bolton,  Robert  Heywood,  Esq. 

NEW    BRITISH    AND     FOREIGN    TEMPE- 
RANCE  SOCIETY. 

This  society  held  a  grand  meeting  on  Monday  even- 
ing, July  6,  at  Exeter  Hall.  Daniel  O'Connell,  Esq., 
M. P., addressed  the  meeting  at  great  length, and  assured 
those  present  that  so  soon  as  Father  Mathew  should  in- 
form hini  that,  consistently  with  his  political  safety,  he 
might  sign  the  pledge -book,  he  would  cheerfully  do  so. 
He  declared  that  Father  Mathew  intended  to  visit  Man- 
chester very  shortly,  and  would,  he  had  no  doubt,  also 
repair  to  London.  Several  member*  of  the  New  British 
Mid  Foreign  Society  addressed  the  meeting,  besides 
two  American  clergymen,  one  of  whom  made  a  despe- 
iste  but  well  deserved  attack  upon  the  English  Clergy- 
men for  not  advocating  the  cause  of  Teetotalism.  Mr. 
Greig,  the  Secretary,  made  an  eloquent  speech,  which 
he  however  spoilt  by  an  appeal  to  Mr.  O'Conneli  to  sign 
the  pledge  at  once — an  appeal  that  was  as  inconsistent 
with  courtesy,  good  taste  and  sound  judgment,  as  it 
was  rendered  tiresome  by  the  verbosity  and  fulsome 
adulation  which  characterised  it.  Upwards  of  four 
thousand  Teetotalers  were  present  on  this  occasion. 
Mr.  O'Connell  was  reading  Tl,e  Teetotaler  journal  du- 
ring a  portion  of  the  time  when  he  was  not  occupied  in 
speaking. 


The  executioner  once  more  raised  the  axe,  aud  let  it 
fall  a  second  time  —  when  it  again  failed  to  accomplish 
the  dread  purpose.  IJhe  convict  howled  hideously  —  the 
crowd  became  clamorous.  The  executioner  drew  up 
the  hatchet  again  widl  the  hope  of  completing  the  work 
this  time.  There  wah  no  better  result  !  The  third 
1'loH  caused  a  third  stream  to  flow  from  the  aape  of  the 
convict's  neck,  but  did  not  sever  the  head.  Let  us  ab- 
ridge this  recital.  The  knife  was  drawn  up  and  suffered 
to  fali  five  times  —  five  times  it  wounded  the  condemned 
—  five  times  the  condemned  roared  beneath  the  blow, 
shaking  his  head  violently,  and  exclaiming,  "  Mercy  ! 
Mercy  \  '  The  multitude  took  up  stones,  and,  in  its 
justice,  began  to  hurl  them  at  the  executioner.  The  ex- 
ecutioner jumped  ln>m  the  scaffold  of  the  giillotine, 
and  concealed  himself  beneath  it,  protected  by  the  horse* 
of  the  gendarmes.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  convict, 
finding  himself  alone  upon  the  scaffold,  had'  risen  up 
from  tltc  pUiik,  —  and  there,  a  horrible  object  —  with  Lis 
head,  half-seveied,  hanging  over  upon  cue  shoulder  — 
he  implored  the  people,  in  a  feeble  voice,  to  hasten  and 
release  him  from  his  position.  The  crowd,  full  of  com- 
miseration, were  upon  the  point  of  forcing  their  way 
through  the  rank  of  the  gendarmes  and  hastening  to  the 
assistance  of  the  convict,  who  had  already  five  times 


in  love  with  the  Temperance  publications  previously  in  submitted  lus  head  to  the  axe  of  death ;  but,  at  th*t 
being  (which  nevertheless  are  excellent  in  their  way,  as  moment,  one  of  the  executioner's  assistants— a  youiic 
far  as  they  go)  an  enlivening  journal  of  instruction  ;  and  j  man  of  about  tweuty— ascended  the  scaffold,  told  the 

sufl'crer  to  turn  himself  round  while  he  untied  him,  am!, 
profiling  by  the  posture  of  the  dying  man,  who  gave 
himself  up  to  hi  m  w  ithout  distrust,  leapt  upon  his  back 
aud  began  to  cut  through  all  that  remained  of  his  neck 

All  this  was  done. :    ail 


to  those  who  have  never  perhaps  thought  it  worth  their 
while  to  purchase  or  peruse  any  of  our  Temperance 
papers,  it  bids  fair  to  prove  alluring  and  attractive.  In 
short,  "  The  Teetotaler"  is  a  publication,  the  want  of 
which  has  been  long  and  seriously  felt  ;  and  it  matters 
not  by  what  hands  or  by  what  party  that  want  is  sup- 
plied. The  subject  of  Teetotalism  is  worthy  the  bright- 
est and  noblest  genius  —  the  prof^undest  talent.  C'an 
even  a  thoughtful  person  forbear  to  lament,  especially 
on  the  sabbath,  to  observe  the  many  groups  of  half-clad, 
half-fed,  wretched-looking  individuals  that  are  to  be  seen 
in  all  the  poor  and  thickly  populated  localities,  doling 
out  to  tli.-  publican  the  money  they  have  laboured  for  .' 
Mostof  the  objections  urged  against  Teewtalism  origi- 
nate in  self-love  and  pride.  —  "  If  a  man  likes  to  enjoy 


enjoy  it  ?"  Here  is  sell-  love  predominant,  lie  sets  up 
his  own  little  foolish  likes  iu  opposition  to  a  whole  com- 
munity ;  and  in  his  own  person  keeps  up  the  custom  by 
which  so  many  are  made  to  sutler,  because  he  likes. 
Ask  the  same  man  whether  TeftotalUm  has  done  won- 
ders or  not;  and  he  will  say  "Yes!"  Another  says, 
"  If  a  man  has  no  confidence,  and  is  obliged  to  bind 
hiiv^elf  to  Total-Abstiuencc  he  must  be  a  man  of  weak 
mind."  Pride  is  here  again  predominant  —  a  paltry,  very 
frequent,  favourite  excuse  for  getting  rid  of  the  thought 
of  giving  up  the  half-pint.  The  man  of  weak  mind  is 
s 


with  a  kind  of  butcher's  knife. 
this  was  seen  .'     Yes  ! 

The  preface  proceeds  to  enumerate  arguments  against 
the  law  of  the  punishment  of  death.  The  following 
passage  must  not  he  omitted  from  this  notice  :— 

"  We  are  sometimes  inclined  to  believe  that  those,  who 
advocate  the  penalty  of  death,  have  uot  maturely  re- 
flected what  that  penally  is.  A  just  idia  of  its  nature 
will  however  be  obtained,  if  we  place  in  one  scale  the 
most  enormous  cvinic  we  can  think  of,  Hnd  in  the  othtr 


his  glass,"   says  one,  "why  should  he  not  continue  to    ,i,c  monstrous  right  which  society  arrogates  to  itself,  of 

j.nivii'     it    7    '  ll,,fn  IB    CA)|      l.iun  nrnrlikiiii  n*nf  I  J  *»    cat*    kin     I    »      1    •  1    •      t       •          f    i  • 

taking  away  that  which  it  did  not  give,  thus  inilicting  a 
penalty  which  is  the  most  irreparable  of  all  irreparable 
penalties  1  £. 

Every  case  of  capital  punishment,  must  involve  ur.f 
of  the  following  alternative^-; — 

First — the  niau  whom  you  condemn  to  dcatn,  has 
no  family — no  parents — and  no  relatives  in  this  world. 
In  this  case,  he  has  ptihaps  Ttccivtd  no  education, — 
no  instruction, —  no  cultivation  of  his  mind,  nor  of  the 
good  qualities  which  might  exist  in  his  bosom; — thru, 
-  -  -  .  by  what  light  do  you  kill  that  miserable  orphan?  You 

he  who  h  s   not  courage  enough  to  relinquish  hi?  glass.    pulljsh  ilim  because  his  infancy  »as  passed  like  a  wilJ- 

Could  the  society,  which  has  done  wonders,  ever  have  I  nowt.r  in  .,  fic|d<  wiliu,ut  su,,porti  and  wiihout  attention. 

been  brought  to  bt-ar  upon  the  public  mird,  or  have  at  all  .  You  icproach  him  with  the  \  try  isolation  of  bis  DOM- 

existed,  without  some  agreement  of  persons  ? — As  every    •: —  *-  ..  i.;-i.  ..-  .  i  /.  t-«—      i»_  '  .  •  •       •  - 

man,  who  seriously  signs  the  promise  to  abstain,  must 

previously   have  made  up  his  mind  to  do   so,    I    Idok 

upon  the  figm'ng  to  be;— 1st  a  man's  earnest  that  the  i  fall]u  niu.it  be  attributed  to  his  destiny, 'aiid'not  to  him" 

nrinplnlp    l«   irnnil     -i»iH    .",     ri'i'ruu  i)]i'Mi?  :>  T 1 1  in  nf  it  tt\  niiii.r',  *       \' l.MI    : IT 


tion  in.. .u huh  you  leit  him.  You  convert  his  misfortune 
into  a  crime  ;  no  one  taught  him  to  discriminate  be- 
tween yood  and  evil  deeds.  That  man  is  ignorant — k 


principle  is  good,  and  a  recommendation  of  it  to  others  ; 
-m..  an  act  done  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  and 
encouraging  those  who  may  be  called  the  steam-engines  SCaflbld,  has  a  family.  Then,  do  you' imagine  that  the 


You  kill  an  innocent  being  ! 

Secondly — the    individual,  whom  you  send    to   the 

..4). .1.1     1   ...     —    4'-~?l..         f*l. .  -  -    : •  .,     .   _k 


o»  Teetotalism;  and  3rd.  as  tending  to  steel  his   own 
fortitude  to  bear  up  against  the  allurements  of  the  old- 


blow,  which  kills  him,  does  not  strike  else*  here  ?  d»  BO: 
l,js  father,  his  mother,   and  his  children,  bleed  also  ' 


,  , 

lasluoned   giujmd  beer-  drinking  folks  whom  he  must  |  Yes—  when  jou  kill  him,  you  slay  a  whole  family  ;  and 


-i  — -  •  -p —  j~—  ...«.«».  the  innocent ! 
1  our  insertion  of  this  letter,  will  oblige,  Sir,  PTepolteroiSsTMIrrrnoV; 

W.  Lt'RCOTT.    :  soever  it  wiil—  strikes  the  «uilUess  ! 
— •- — ••-^••a*  — •      That  man,  who  is  culpable,  aud  who  has  a  family, 

n  V  V  I  F  \V  "la-  k°  'oc'it'('  UP  *°r  'ile-     1™  the  depths  of  his  dnu- 

it  A  V  1  £i  it .  geOU)  ue   U)ay  s,iji  uc,t  for  ms  fan,j]y.     flllt  uow  can 

,  he  assist  them  to  live  from  the  bottom  cf  his  tomb  .' 

The    Last   Day  of  a  Condemned.      Translated  |  And  can  you  reflect,  without  a  shudder,  of  what  will 
from  the   French   of  VICTOR  HUGO,  by  G.  j  1)ec"n>e  of  'l">se  Hitle  boys  and  little  girls  whom  you 


H'rslmifltter  Friendly  Ttmpr  ranee  Society.— A.  public 
meeting  of  the  above  society  was  held  at  the  Royal 
York  Theatre,  Westminster,  011  Monday,  the  22nd'  of 
June.  J.  F.  Magui.e,  Esq.  ol  Cork,  iu  the  chair.  The  mett-  j 


W.M.  REYNOLDS,  pp.  90.  London :  George 

Henderson. 

WE  sliall  content  ourselves  lor  the  present  with  lay- 
ing a  few  extracts  from  this  work  before  our  readers. 
The  first  extract  shall  be  from  the  Preface:  it  is  as 
follows  : — 

Iu  the  south  of  France — towards  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, 1831, — we  do  not  precisely  remember  either  th« 
day  or  the  place  of  execution,  nor  the  name  of  the  con- 
vict— the  gendarmes  went  into  a  prison,  where  r.  man 
w  as  quietly  playing  at  cards,  and  told  him  that  he  must 
die  iu  two  hours — an  announcement  which  made  him 
shudder  from  head  to  foot,  because  for  the  previous  six 

ilis  he  had  been  forgotten.     He  had  ceased  to  re- 


flect  upon  the  possibility  of  deatli  ;  but  he  was  now 
shaven, — his  hair  was  cut, — he  was  h«udcirn"ed, — and  he 
was  confessed.  He  was  then  consigned  to  the  care  of 
four  gendarmes,  who  conducted  him  through  the  crowd 
to  the  place  of  execution.  I'p.to  this  period  there  was 
nothing  very  much  oat  of  the  common  ;  for  it  is  in  this 


deprive  ol'-their  father — in  other  words,  of  tbeir  bread  .' 
Do  you  reckon  upon  that  family  to  supply,  in  thtr  course 
of  fifteen  years  or"  so,  the  galleys  with  males,  nr.d 
the  penitentiaries  with  females  ?  Ch  t  the  pour  imi«  - 
cents ! 

The  following  description  of  the  lait  cfreincui/  wiil 
show  the  terrible  state  of  the  human  mind,  whcu  under 
the  dread  anticipation  of  an  awful  death.  This  portion 
of  the  auto-biographical  narrative  i<  supposed  to  be 
written  in  the  Town-Hall  of  Paris  just  before  the  exe- 
cution of  the  writer — that  execution,  being  ordered  b  r 
four  o'clock  p.  m. : — 

It  was  three  o'clock  piecisely  when  Lwas  informed 
that  it  was  time  to  depart  from  the  Cuuciergerie.     1 


trembleu — as  if  I  had  been  thinking  of  anything  els  • 

for  the   pievious  MX   hours — six   weeks — six   mouth-.. 

The   announcement  produced  au  eHccl  upon  nw,  a*  it' 

it  were  not  expected. 

They  made  <uc  traverse  tic  ir  corridors  and  dcsoturf 
(  their  stairs.     They  pushed  me  between  t^so  doers  In  • 

manner  that  the  tiling  is  managed.     When  the  caval-  (passage  on  the  ground  floor, — a  sornhrt;  narrow,  aMl 
cade   reached  the  scaffold,  the  executioner  received  the  j  arched  passage,  icaicely  lighted  by  a  day  «f  rain  »o4 
convict  from  the  hands  of  the  priest — bound  him  to  the  I  mist.     A  chair  was  in  the  middle  ui'  the  plac*.     They 
plank— turned  him  down   to  the  horizontal  position —  !  toM  me  to  sit  down  upon  it;  and  I  aate  down, 
aud  then  let  the  axe  fall     The  heavy  triangle  of  iron  !      Near  the  door  and  along  the  » alls  there  were'  MUM 
moved  with  difficulty,  fell  sluggishly   in  its  grooves    people  standing,  litsiries  the  priest  and  the  grnjanr*i< 
upon  the  ncek  of  the  culprit,  aud  or.ly  wounded  without    — and  besides  them,  there  were  three  men ! 
killing  him.     The  man  give   rent   to  a  terrible  cry.        The  first,  who  warn  the  tallest  and  oldest  of  th«  thre«. 


_  •  . 


'/ 


* 


THE  TEETOTALER. 


ire  a  frock-coat  and 


t  of  the  guillotine. 
the  servant  of  the 

two  others  drew 
en  I  suddenly  felt 


was  stout  and  had  a  red  face, 
a  battered  three-cornered  hat. 

It  was  the  executioner — the 
The  two  others  were  the  ser 
guillotine ! 

Scarcely  was   I  seated,  when 
near  me — 'behind — like  cats  ;  anl 
the  chill  of  steel  amongst  my  hair ;  and  the  creaking  of 
the  scissars  grated  in  my  ears. 

My  hair,  cut  at  hazard,  fell  in  tufts  upon  my  shoul- 
ders ;  and  the  man  with  the  three-cornered  hat  brushed 
them  gently  off  with  his  great  hand. 

The  people  spoke  in  whispers  around  me. 

There  was  a  dreadful  din  without,   like  a  rrmrmar- 

,  ii>g  which  undulates  in  the  air.     I   at  first  thought  that 

it    was  the    river ;  but,   from    the   skouts  of  laughter 

which  burst  forth,  I  discovered  that  it  arose  from  the 

crowd. 

Suddenly  one  of  the  executioner's  men  took  off  my 
jacket ;  and  the  other  seized  my  two  arms  which  hung 
negligently  by  my  side,  and  drew  them  behind,  my 
back.  I  then  felt  a  cord  turning  gently  round  my 
wrists  which  were  thus  drawn  together.  At  the  same 
time  the  other  assistant  divested  me  of  my  cravat.  My 
linen  shirt — the  only  relict  of  my  former  self  which  re- 
mained— made  him  hesitate,  as  it  were,  for  a  moment; 
and  he  then  began  to.cut  away  the  collar. 

At  that  horrible  precaution — at  the  sensation  of  the 
steel  which  touched  my  neck — my  elbows  vibrated,  aii'l 
I  suffered  a  low  moaning  to  escape  my  lips.  The  hand 
of  the  executioner  trembled. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir,"  said  ho.  "  Have  I  hurt 
you  ?" 

Those  executioners  are  kind-hearted  men. 

The  crowds  were  shouting  louder  than  ever  with- 
out. 

The  fat  man,  with  the  red  face,  gave  me  a  handker- 
chief, steeped  in  vinegar,  to  scent. 

"Thank  you,"  said  I,  in  ihe  loudest  accents  that  1 
could  call  to  my  aid:  "  I  do  not  require  it;  I  am  very 
well." 

One  of  the  assistants  then  stooped  down  and  tied  my 
feet  together,  by  means  of  a  thin  cord,  which  was  how- 
ever so  long  as  to  permit  me  to  take  short  steps.  The 
end  of  this  curd  was  then  fastened  to  the  one  which 
confined  my  hands. 

The  fat  man  then  threw  the  waistcoat  over  my  shoul- 
ders, and  tied  the  sleeves  together  beneath  my  chin. 
All  that  he  there  had  to  do  was  then  done. 

The  priest  drew  near  to  me  with  his  crucifix,  saying, 
"  Let  us  depart,  my  son  !  " 

The  assistants  supported  me  beneath  my  armpits  ;  I 
I  rose— 1  walked  ;  but  my  steps  were  feeble,  and  my 
limbs  bent  as  if  I  had  two  knees  to  each  leg. 

At  that  moment  the  outer  folding-doors  were  opened. 
A  furious  clamour,  and  the  cold  air,  and  the  white  light 
struck  upon  my  senses  even  in  the  shade.     From  the 
depth  of  the  passage  leading  to  the  gates,  I  suddenly 
distinguished,  all  in  a  moment,  and  through  the  rain, 
thousands  of  heads  of  the  multitude  congregates  upon  | 
the  great  stair-case  of  the  Palace  of  Justice.     On  the  ! 
right  hand,   Irvel  with  the   threshold,  was   a  rank    of  I 
mounted  gendarmes :  in  face  of  me  was  a  detachment  [ 
of  soldiers  drawn  up  in  a  line,  and  on  the  left,  was  seen 
the  back  part  of  a  cart,  against  which  s  ladder  of  rude 
workmanship   was     placed.       Oh!     hideous     picture — 
which  seemed,  from  the  spot  where  I  stood,  to  be  set  in 
the  frame  afforded  by  the  prison  entrance  ! 

It  was  for  that  dread  moment  that  1  had  retained  all 
my  courage.  I  advanced  three  steps,  and  appeared 
upon  the  threshold  of  the  gates. 

"  There  he  is  !  there  he  is  "  exclaimed  the  multitude. 
"  He  is  coming  out  at  last" 

And  those  who  were  nearest  to  me  clapped  their 
hands.  Much  as  the  King  is  loved,  his  birth-day  is 
leas  a  cause  of  delight  than  was  my  presence  on  this 
occasion '.  j 

We  shall  conclude  this  quotation  in  our  next 


Red  "Lion  Market — Opposite  the  Alms  Homes,  Mile 
Knd     Road— Islington    Green— Netting   Dale — 
Broadway,  Westminster,  at  9. 

Behind  Brunswick  Terrace,  Well-st.,  Hackney  -Clerk- 
enwell Green — Islington-preen — Starch-green,  near 
Shephard's-bush — Open  Space,  Cartwright-street, 
Rosemary-lane — Salishury-st.  Penman  Market,  3. 
Opposite  the  Alms  Houses,  Mile  End  Road — Stepney 

Green,  at  4 

Weymouth  Terrace,  Hackney  Road,  at  6 
Shepherdess    Fields,  Islington,  London   United   Tem- 
perance Association,  at  3 

MONDAY. 

School  Room,  Ayleshury-st.,  Clerkenwell,  L.  U.  T.  Asso. 

East  London  Temperance   Hall,  Church-row,  Bethnal 
Green-road,  L.  U.  T.  Association. 

Angel  Alley,  Bishopsgate.  Metro  Roman  Catholic  Asso. 

Robinson's  School-room, .  Whiting-st.,  Waterloo-road.  • 

The  Chapel,  Castle-st.,  Saffron  Hill. 

School-Room,  Orange-st.  Chapel,  Leicester-square. 

School-Room,  High-sL,  Stokenewington  at  half-past  7 

School-room,  Deverell-st.,  Chapel-yard,  Dover-road. 

Temperance  Hall/Chelseaj  New-rrl.,  hack  of  Sloane-»t 

Tcmpce.-room,  Fleur-de-lis- court,  Fleet-sL  Prayermeet. 

William-st.,  Chapel,  Portland-town. 

Southwark  Academy, l)nion-st.,  Borough.  Females  at  6, 
Public-meeting  at  8. 

School-room,  Hare-st .,  Bethnal-green.     Youths  only 

Enoii  Chapel,  New  Church-st,  Portruan  Market. 

Alilersgate-st.  Chapel 

Soho  Branch,  at  Orange-it.  Chapel  School  Rooms. 

Mariners'  Church.  Wellclose  Square.  ^ 

Kbenezer  Chapel,  Church-lane,  Whitechapel. 

Rayner's  Temperance  Coffee  Room,  Broadway,  West- 
.     minster.     Females  at  6,  Public  Meeting  at  8 
TUESDAY. 

Harp  Alley  School  Room,  Faningdon-st.. 

School-room,  opposite  the  Workhouse,  Bethnal  Green 

Baptist  Chapel,  Northampton-st.,  Sorners'  Town. 

School-room,  London-lane,  Hackney 

Ebencier-chapel,  Old-st.  Road. 

Mr.  Lynns' s   School  Rooms,  No.  44,  Ratcliffe-highway 
Meeting  of  Members  for  Boman  Catholics  only 

Tempce.-rm.,  back  of  Kentish  Waggoners,  Kent-st.  Bo. 

Catholic  Free  School,  Georgc-st.,  St.  Giles. 

Derby-st.,  School-room,  Rosemary-lane 

South  London  Tempce.  Hall.     Roman  Catholic  Asso. 

Temperance  Room,  Young-st.,  Kensington. 

School-room,  York-st.,  Walworth.   For  Females  only,  6. 

Rockingham  House,  New  Kent  Road. 

Ebenezer  Chapel,  Church-lane,  Whitechapel. 

School-room,  Grafton-st.,  Fitzroy  Square. 

Providence  Chape),  Princes-st.,  Great-garden-stM  hitel. 

Temperance-Chapel,  Broadway,  Westminster, 

British  School  Room,  Stratford,  half-past  7. 

Chelsea  Temperance  Hall. 

Jerusalem  Coflee-ho.,  Jerusalem-pass.,  Clerkwl.  Youths 
WEDNESDAY. 

School-room,  Little  Chambers-st.  Goodman's  Fields. 

School-room,  Oxford-buildings,  Oxford-street. 

Aldcrsgatc  st.  Chapel,  London  United  Temperance 

Haggerstone.     Infant  School-room,  near  the  Bridge 

Chelsea  Tempce.  Hall.   Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Soc. 

Temperance  Hall,  Hampstead. 

Ivy  Lane,  Hoxton.     Females  only  at  C.     Pub.  Meet.  8. 

Temperance--  rooms,  Frf-nr-trc-rrs- court,  Fetter  lane.  F>- 


Zoar  Chapel,  Upper  Ogle-st., 

School  Room,  London- lane, 

Williams'*  Coffee-house,  Staines-r 

South  London  Temperance  Hall.    V^^^Btho.  Asso. 

School-room,  Charles-st,  Dalston. 

Railway  Coffee-house, 49,£hurch-it.  Sfibreditch.  Youths 

only  at  half-past.?;-  v 
Enon  Tempce.  Chanel,  St.  «Clemen*tf  ane,  Clare  Markt 

SAfrURD'AY.'"    / 

Lyons's  School-room,   44,     RatcliAAighway.     Social 
Meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Rolflu  Catholic  A&so. 
Aldersgaie-st.  Chapel,  l^jndon  U.  T.  Temperance  Asso.   '  ^— 
Rockingham  House,  XewJltiit  Road. 
Temperance  Chapel.  Broadway,  Westminster. 
Rayner's  Tern.  CofT.-rm.  Broadway, Wstmr.  Social-meet.  . 

RECHABITE  MEETINGS. 
Southern  t'utintiei  JlrulAerliood  of  Rechabitei.  _  '     J 

July  13th. —  "Tent  of  the  good  Samaritan,"  Temperance  Coflet-  ",  ,> 
house,  Camden-street,  Islington. 

—  ICth.— "  Tent  of  Jonadah,"  73,  Turnmill-stroet. 

—  1/th. — "Tent  of  John  the  Baptist, "  74,  Blacknian-st,  Boro'. 

—  Sard.—"  Tent  of  the  Star  of  Temperance,"  35,  Drury-lane. 

THE  METROPOLITAN  CATHOLIC  ASSOCIATION 
will  hold  a   Meeting  every  Tuesday  Evening,  at  the  Chapel  IB 
Aldcrsgate-street. 


New 


WEEKLY    LIST    OF   TEETOTAL    MEETINGS, 

HELD    IN    AND    NEAR    THE    METKOrOLlS. 

Chair  taken  at  8  o' Clock  unlttt  othencist  announced. 

THE  LONDON  UNITED  TEMPERANCE 

ASSOCIATION. 
This  society  holds  two  large  meetings  every  Wedncs-  ! 

day  and  Saturday,  at   the  Aldcrsgate  Street  Chapel,  at  j 

8  o'clock,  and  on  Monday  at  the  School  Room,  Aylcs-  1 

bury  Street,  Clerkenwell. 

SUNDAY. 

Aldengate-sL  Chapel.     Service  at  1 1  and  half- past  6 —  i 
Sunday-School  at  2  o'clock. 

Temperance   Room,    Young-st,  •  Kensington.      Prayer 
Meeting  at  3. 

King-st,  Lambeth-walk,  at  9 

Cumberland  Market,  9. 

Public  Prayer  Meeting,  Rockingham  House,  at  3. 

New  Cut,  Lambeth,  half-past  4. 

Temperance  Chapel,  Broadway,  Westminster.     Preach- 
ing— Morning,  at  11.     Evening  half-past  six. 

Ditto,  Enon  Chapel,  Clare  Market,  at  1 1, 3,  &  half-pa*  6 

Borough  Market,  at  7  in  the  morning. 

White  Stiles,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  3 

IN   THE   OPEN    All. 

Open  space,  Saffron  bill,  at  8  o'Clock. 


males  at  6,  Public  Meeting  at  8. 
Wesleyan  Chapel,    Adelaide-sq.,   Shepperton-st, 

North  Road,  Islington. 
Pcpperell's  Coffee-house,  Whitecross-st. Females  only". 
Mr.  Knight's  School-rm.,  Camhridge-rd.  Youths  only,7i 
Rockingham  House,  New  Kent-road.     Youths. 
Fisher-st.  School  Room,  Red  Lion  Square. 
Temperance   Chapel,   Broadway,  Westminster,  6  to  7, 

For  Females  only.     Public  Meeting  at  8. 
Eastfield-st,  Limchouse  Fields.     Youths. 
Bayham  Terrace  Chapel,  Camden  Town.- 
Wesleyan  Chapel,  Wandsworth,  7. 
THURSDAY. 
Chapel,  Aldcrsgate-st. 
Union  Coffee-house,  Golden-lane. 
Chapel  House  Academy,  Vauxhall  Row. 
Wesley  Association  Chapel,  Giffin-strcet,  Deptford 
Mr.  Lyon's  School-rooms,  44,  Katcliffe-highway.  Meet. 

of  the  Catholic  Association. 
Mariner's  Church,  Wellclose-square 
South  Lon.  Tempce.  Hall,  near  the  Elephant  and  Castle. 
School-room,   51},  Union-st.    Borough.     Females  only 

from  6  to  8,  for  Males  from  8  to  10. 
School-room,   Nelson-st.,   Windmill-lane,  Camberwell, 

Females  only  at  6,  Public  Meeting  at  8. 
School-room,  Manor-road,  Partock-st.,  Gravcscnd. 
Temperance  Rooms,  Paradise-st.,  Rotherhithe. 
Mariners'  Church,  Wellclose-square. 
British  School  Room,  Ship  Yard,  Wardour-st. 
British  School,  Georgc-st,  Rcgcnt-st.,  Lambeth-walk. 
Chelsea  Temperance  Hall. 
Ebentzer  Chapel,  Church-lane,  Whitechapel 
Rayner's  Temp.  Coffee-rooms,  Broadway,  Westminster 

FRIDAY.  \ 

Harp  Alley  School  Room,  Farringdon-st 
Wesleyan  Chanel,  Wchber-sL,  Blackfrs.  Membs.  Meet 
Broker- row,  Mint,  Borough 
Subscription  School-room,  Church-st.,  Islington. 
School-room,  WicK-st,  Hackney. 
Angel-alley,  Eisbopgate.  Females  at  6,  Public  Meet.  8. 


DRUNKARD'S    PROGRESS,"  A 

TA.I.E. — \»  I  am  now  satisfied  with  the  public  contra- 
diction I  have  Riven  to  the  malicious  report  circulated  by*  a  ccr- 
taiu  individual,  relative  to  this  tale  ;  and  as  he  offered  a  reward, 
to  discover  the  author  of  a  scurrilous  lihcl  scrawled  upon  a  copy 
of  "The  Teetotaler"  journal  in  Ms  rooms,  and  which  libel  re- 
ferred to  me.— I  hereby  give  notice,  that  1  shall  nut  prosecule 
the  action  fur  defamation,  £c.,  which  I  had  instructed  my  solici- 
tor to  commence  against  the  individual  here  alluded  to. 

GEOUGE  W.  M.  REYNOLDS. 

J.omlon  I  niletl  Temperance  Association. 

EXCURSION  TO  RICHMOND. 
rFhe  Committee  have  engaged  the  well  known 

Superior  Steam  Packets 

ECLIPSE    AND    VIVID, 

For  »n  Excursion  to  RICHMOND,  on  Monday,  the  20th  at 
July,  1MO.  The  Mi-ml'ers  and  any  Friends  wishing  to  accom- 
pany them  will  meet  at  the  Chapel,  Aldersgate-strcet,  at  eight 
u'olock  on  tlieatKjve  morning,  and  walk  in  procession  to  CJuetn- 
hithc-picr  with  tbe  Splt-itdid  Bumitrs,  Flags  and  Jiand,  used  in 
the  late  ]iroces>iun,  anu  embark  at  nine  o  Clock  precisely.  Pro- 
ceed to  '..,111,1.,.  hold  a  large  Meeting,  and  l>ine  in  the  Park, 
and  return  to  the  Delightful  AVir  t'avillall  1'lraiure  Gnrdem, 
I'auxluill  Pier,  which  arc  engaged  forthe  Evening  to  Tea,  where 
there  will  be  a  Grand  Concert  U'tTE,  by  first-rate  performers. 
PRESIDENT,— JOHN  BII.TO\l  ESQ.; 

Georpe  W.  M.  Reynolds.  Esq.,  Author  of  Hfckwick  Abroad, 
&'C.  (v'C.  and  Editor  of  the  Teetotaler:  anil  Mtssrs.  Curry,  Ualfour, 
Crump,  and  Gaw  thorp,  the  Advocate*,  will  pe  of  the  parly. 

Ticket.-.  Tea  included,  ::*.  fid.  each.  'Ihe  number  being  limited 
to  100,  early  application  must  K>  made  to  w\irc  them. 

Tickets  may  be  had  of  .Mr.  \Ve.-ton,  Secretary,  12.  Ba-ing-lane; 
of  the  lollowing  Members  of  the  Comimttec,  Messrs.  Caudle  and 
Marriott,  3,  Paul  s-hcad-court,  Fcnchim  h-ttrvel ;  Mr.  Clark,  7, 
Chews-ride,  l.ittle-moortields ;  Mr.  Highy,  IS,  New -court,  Mil- 
ton-strect;  Mr.  B.  Kirtiy,  8,  Benjamin  street,  Clerkenwell :  Mr. 
Crump,  1  Red-lion-market,  \Vhite-crnv-strcet ;  Mr.  Griffiths, 
4».  Southampton-street,  Clerkenwell;  Mr.  Uawthorp,  Sa,  Fora- 
street,  Cripplegate;  Dennis's  Union  Coffee-house,  Jerusalem- 
passage,  Clerkcnwell;  Thompson'.-,  I'ofl'ee-house,  Golden-lane  ; 
Mr.  Hrown,  4  Curtain-road ;  Mr.  Adkins,  Curtain-toad;  and  at 
'Aldersgatc-street  Chapel,  even*  \Vednesday  and  Saturday 
Evenings,  from  S  to  10,  of  the  Excursion  Committee. 

The  Steamers  will  call  at  Hungcrford-market,at  \Vc8tminfl1er- 
bridge,  and  Chelsea-pier,  for  convenience  of  friends  in  these 
vicinities,  going  and  returning. 


"DENNIS'S    Jerusalem   Temperance  Eating- 

House,  Coffee  and  Reading  lioomc,  No.  6,  Jerusalem 
Passage.  Clerkenwell  Cjrcen. 

C.D..  the  person  whu  painted  the  large  Banner  for  the  City 
Central  and  North  Ix>nrion  Auxiliary  for  the  grand  procession, 
the  workmanship  and  materials  of  which  (silk  exec  pled)  he  gave 
to  the  Society,  as  acknowledged  in  their  last  report,  begs  to 
inform  the  friends  of  tiuc  temi>erance  that  he  has  opened  tlie 
above  House,  and  earnestly  solicits  their  patronage  and  support. 
He  assures  them  that  nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  his  part  to 
render  them  comfortable,  should  they  favour  him  with  their 
custom.  I 

A  commodious  room  for  Committee-meeting*,  and  a  Tempe- 
rance Social  Meeting  every  Saturday  evening,  at  eight  o'clock. 


JJABINGTON'S  ELIXIR  OF  RHUBARB. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  individual  irho, 
having  an  inclination  to  drui  kenness,  joins  the  Temperance 
Association,  hut  the  diiliculty  is  found  great,  owing  to  the 
weakened  state  of  the  stomach  ;  but  if  the  justiy  Celebrated 
medicine  "  Babington's  Elixir  of  Rhubarb"  were  taken  for  a 
short  period,  at  the  time  of  joining  the  Association,  it  would  be 
found  to  give  tone  to  the  digestive  organ*,  restore  them  to  their 
healthy  action,  and  relieve  at  once  that  distressing  feeling  of 
weakness  and  oppression  which  all  spirit-drinkers  experience  on 
first  becoming  Teetotalers.  The  action  of  this  medicine  is  to 
assist,  not  force  nature  ;  and  it  is  used  with  the  greatest  success 
in  all  diseases  arising  from  Indigestion  ;  namely.  Bilious  Head- 
aches, Diarrhoea,  Spasm,  Constipation,  Uravel,  Gout,  and  Rheu- 
matism. Sold  in  bottles,  at  2s.  ;>d..  4s.  6d.,  and  1  Is,,  by  J.  KIKG. 
proprietor,  72,  Queen-street,  Cheapside ;  Messn.  Barclay,  Far- 
lingdon-street,  and  all  respectable  Chemists. 


A    GENTLEMAN  of  steady  habits  can  be 

~     accommodated  with  a  FfRNISHED  APARTMENT,  on 

the  Ground  Floor.  Jn  a  pieuant  neighbourhood,  within  a  quarter 
of  an  hour's  walk  of  the  Bank.— Terms  t».  per  week.  Apply  to 
X.  Y.  Z.,  at  the  Printer  of  this  Paper. 


All  Communications  for  the  Editor,  to  be  addressed,  post-paid, 
to  the  care  of  the  Printer. 

Published,  for  the  Proprietors,  hyW.  STRAKGE,  Paternorter- 
Row ;  and  Sold  by  all  Booksellers  in  Town  a»4  Country. 

Monthly  Parts  Hitched  in  Wrappers.  Price  M. 

To  THE  TRATK. — Back  Numbers  changed. 

London  — J.  \ViLson.  Printer,  iS.  Red-Cross  'SIR::. 
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ADDRESS  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

"THE  Teetotaler"  is  the  property  of  a  number 
of  Shareholders,  who  are  all  members  of  the 
United  Temperance  Association;  the  principal 
meetings  of  which  society  are  held  at  the  Aldersgate- 
street  Chapel.  In  order  that "  The  Teetotaler  "  may 
be  widely  circulated  amongst  that  class  whose  means 
will  not- permit  them  to  become  subscribers  to  it,  it 
lias  been  resolved  to  establish  a  GRATUITOUS  DIS- 
TRIBUTION FCND  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  receive 
donations  from  those  who  advocate  the  cause  of 
TF.ETOTALISM,  and  to  dislnir.se  the-  amounts  so  col- 
lected  in  printing  a  number  of  copies  of  the  Journal 
for  gratuitous  circulation.  An  appeal  is  therefore 
now  made  to  the  rich  and  the  charitable,  in  favour 
of  the  uneducated  and  the  poor;  and  even  those, 
who  do  not  profess  the  doctrines  of  Teetolalism,  are 
solicited  to  subscribe  to  the  Fund,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  promote  a  purely  humane  and  philan- 
thropic view. 

Donations  to  the  Gratuitous  Distribution  Fund 
will  be  received  by  MR.  H.  W.  WESTO.N,  Treasurer 
to  the  Fund,  and  Hon.  Secretary  to  the  UNITED 
TEMPERANCE  ASSOCIATION,  No.  12,  Bnsing-Lane, 
Bread-Street,  Cheapside  :  MR.  G.  W.  M.  REYNOLDS, 
Editor  of  "  The  Teetotaler,"  No.  1 1,  Suffolk  Place, 
Hackney-Road:  MR.  STRANGE,  Publisher,  Pater- 
noster-Row: and  MR.  WILSON,  Printer,  58,  Red 
Cross  Street. 

A  list  of  the  Subscribers  to  the  Gratuitous  Dis- 
tribution Fund,  will  be  published,  with  the  several 
amounts  of  donations,  every  month. 


JE  GRATUITOUS 
DISTRIBUTION  FUND. 

£.    s.    d. 
Mr.  John     Billon.    President   of    the    United    Tera- 

IK'rance  Association,  1,  Kin^'s-road,  Gray's-inn  550 

Mr.  O.  W.  M.  Reynolds    .........    ..II 

Mr.  J.  Wilson,  5S,  Red  Cross-street        ......     1     I 

Mr.  H.  W.  Weston,  12,  Basing-lane 

Mr  Brown.  Curtain-road  ...........     010 

Furnival,  155.  Minories  ..........     100 

H.  Wheeler,  Sydney-sqxiare     ........    050 

W.  Wheeler,  1,  St.  Mary  Axe       .......     050 

O.  Wapner,  18   Charlotte-street,  Bedford-square   .     0  10    fi 


Mr 
Mi 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 


0 

0 
1     0 
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R.T.  Hills 


0 


W.  Winstr,  8,  Basing-lane       ........     0  10    fi 

James  -Moxey     .............     100 
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THE  DRUNKARD'S  PROGRESS. 

A    TALE. — BY    THE    EDITOR. 

CHAPTER  V. 

THE    PUBLISHERS. 

OUR  hero  awoke  at  an  early  hour;  but  his 
head  ached,  and  his  brain  appeared  to  be  on 
fire.  As  he  recalled  to  mind  the  circumstances 
of  the  preceding  day,  and  reflected  upon  the 
excess  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  he  was 
ready  to  tear  his  hair  with  rage.  He  felt  that 
lie  had  done  very  wrong— that  he,  had  dis- 
graced his  name  and  his  station  in'Life— and 
that  he  had  lowered  himself  to  a  level  with 
those  wretches  who  may  be  almost  said  to 
dwell  in  the  infamous  dens  of  the  publicans. 
The  image  of  his  Louise  flashed  across  his 
mind;  and  he  for  a  few  minutes  seriously 
meditated  upon  the  means  of  breaking  himself 


of  the  evil,  habit  which  he  had  contracted.  He 
knew  bis  own  weakness — he  was  aware  that 
if  he  once  began  to  taste  the  inviting  liquors  of 
which  he  was  so  fond,  be  should  continue  his 
potations  ;  he  bad  not  sufficient  command  over 
himself  to  drink  in  moderation ;  and  he  also 
felt  that  even  drinking  in  moderation  was  a 
•.  most  pernicious  indulgence. 

In   the  midst  of  his  ruminations,  Mr.  Tib- 
batts  entered  his  room. 

"  How  have  you  slept?"  asked  that  gentle- 
,  man,  whose  eyes  were  very  red. 

"  Tolerably  well,"  answered  Victor  "  but — " 

"  But   you  were  terribly  drunk  last  night,"    ing  press  soon 
added  Tibbatts  with  a  loud  laugh. 

Melville  shook  his  head  mournfully. 

"  A  truce  to  all  nonsense  of  that  kind  ! " 
ejaculated  the  shabby  individual :  "  cheer  up, 
my  dear  fellow — always  dread  reactions.  The 
ancients  universally  drank  a  cup  of  Setine  in 
,  the  morning  after  a  debauch  upon  mighty 
Falernian." 

And  as  be  uttered  these  words,  the  tempter 

slowly    drew    a    small     case-bottle    from    one 

(  pocket,  and  a  wine-glass  without  a  stand,  from 

1  the  other,   while  Victor  watched   his   motions 

with   mingled   feelings  of  delight  and    alarm. 

Mr.  Tibbatts  poured  out, a  glass  of  the  liquor 

which  was  contained  in  the    bottle.     It  was 

brandy  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  dram  reached  the 

olfactory  sense   of"  the  young  man,  who  was 


tended  his  enterprize  to  be  an  existing  satire 
upon  the  numbers  of  silly  people,  who,  fancy-, 
ing  themselves  to  be  either  authors  or  judges 
of  books,  repair  to  the  emporiums  of  knowledge, 
whereas  their  real  destination  should  be  the 
warehouse  for  childhood. 

In  the  vast  store-rooms  of  the  publishers  of 
Patergostcr-row,  are  preserved  the  choicest 
treasures  of  human  intellect ;  for  all  English 
books,  now  in  print,  and  the  best  of  fdreign 
languages,  can  be  there  obtained  :  it  is  aji  im- 
perishable mine  of  wealth  ;  and  as  soon  as  one 
vein  of  the  rich  ore  is  exhausted,  the  print- 
replenishes  it  again.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  for  a  mere  spectator,  how- 
ever superficially  he  may  be  accustomed  to 
examine  into  the  philosophy  of  things,  to  re- 
flect, without  an  extraordinary  interest,  upon 
the  silent  action  of  that  machinery  which 
moves  a  world.  Those  sombre  and  dingy- 
looking  houses,  in  the  windows  of  which  there 
are  a  few  soiled  volumes  scarcely  ever  dis- 
turbed, possess  a  scope  so  vast,  and  produce 
results  so  mighty,  that  their  proprietors  and 
their  agents  (the  authors)  may  consider 
themselves  the  arbiters  of  the  destinies  of  the 
moral  world,  and  the  fibres  of  the  heart  of  the 
intellectual  universe,  upon  which  are  directed 
all  the  streams  of  thought  that  sustain  the 
harmony  and  connexion  of  its  social  action. 

To  that  classic  region  did  Victor  ivlclrille 


making  such  rapid  progress  in  the  evil  paths  of,  direct  his  steps.     He  had  made  up  his  mind  to 


intemperance,  be  endeavoured  to  persuade  him- 
self that  his  exhausted  frame  required  a  pow- 
erful stimulant.  Strange  and  fatal  mistake — 
which  has  raised  a  powerful .  <barrier  between 
many  a  drunkard  and  the  ways  of  reformation  ! 

Melville  accepted   the  glass  from  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Tibbatts — swallowed  its  contents — and 
i  all  bis  good  resolutions  fled  for  that  day  ! 

rrT4bbatt»-shortly_after  left  the  room  ;  and  j  private  apartment  to  talk  to  him  ; 
our  hero  proceeded  t0  dK-sTTTImseTi'.^wlthrgii )  woU--aUend£dj|vitji_custorner8 ;  and 
unusual  degree  of  attention,  for  he  had  already 
digested  in  his  own  mind  the  plan  he  intended 
to  adopt.  The  full  particulars  of  this  scheme 
he  did  not  communicate  to  bis  new  friend,  who 
would  only  have  thrown  cold  water  upon  it : 
having  therefore  merely  informed  Mr.  Tibbaits 
that  he  had  a  little  business  to  attend  to,  he 
consigned  two  or  three  manuscripts,  nicely 
folded  up  in  white  paper,  and  bound  round 
with  red  tape,  to  his  pocket  ;  and  then  sallied 
forth,  literally  in  search  of  adventures.  Elated 
by  the  spirituous  liquor  which  he  had  drank, 
be  suffered  himself  to  indulge  in  hopes  of  suc- 
cess, as  he  journeyed  along  the  streets  towards 
Paternoster- row. 

The  classic  region,  to  wlrlch  our  hero  sped, 
is  a  narrow,  dirty  lane,  between  Saint  Paul's 
Church-yard  and  Newgate-street.  It  is  chiefly 
inhabited  by  booksellers,  the  richest  of  whom, 
for  the  most  part,  possess  the  least  attractive- 
looking  establishments.  A  butcher,  a  tailor,  a 
haberdasher,  and  a  coffee-house  keeper  have 
intruded  themselves  into  this  paradise  of  pub- 
lishers ;  and  a  splendid  toy-shop  forms  one  of 
the  comers  towards  Cheapside.  Perhaps  the 
proprietor  of  this  last-named  establishment  en- 
tertained the  impression  that,  as  so  many  in 
the  same  street  undertook  to  cater  for  the  wise, 


address  himself  to  one  of  the  presiding  genii  of 
the  locality ;  and,  as  he  walked  down  the 
Row,  he  glanced  anxiously  into  each  book- 
seller's shop,  to  select  the  one  that  best  suited 
his  phantasy.  The  first  was  filled  with  clerks 
— and  so  he  did  not  venture  into  that  :  another 
was  empjy  at  the  moment,  and  he  did  not 
choose  to  trouble  the  proprietor  to  leave  his 

a  third  was 
a  fourth 

was  only  occupied  lor~TKe~TnstanT~1jy~an  okl 
man,  with  very  large  spectacles  hanging  half- 
way down  his  nose.  There  was  something 
kind  and  benevolent  in  the  old  man's  coun- 
tenance ;  and,  after  having  walked  three  or 
four  time*  up  and  down  the  front  of  the 
shop,  our  hero  mustered  up  all  his  courage, 
and  darted  into  the  literary  sanctum. ' 

The  old  man  raised  his  eyes  from  off  a  news- 
paper which  he  was  perusing,  and  waited  for 
the  youth's  orders. 

"  I  have  called  to  know  if  you  require  any 
assistance — that  is,  any  literary  aid — any  one 
to  write  anything-  for  you,"  stammered  our 
hero,  while  the  bookseller  snrreyed  him*  with 
the  most  profound  astonishment. 

"  Who  sent  you  ?  "  enquired  the  bookseller 
sharply. 

"  No  one,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  know  no  one 
— and  that  was  the  '  reason  which  induced 
me—" 

"Oh !  I  Me,"  interrupted  the  bookseller, 
speaking  in  a  milder  tone  ;  "  you  are  a  young 
aspirant  to  literary  honours,  and  you  go  about 
to  look  for  a  job.  My  dear  Sir,  you  do  not 
understand  how  these  things  are  managed." 

"  Indeed  I  do  not,"  cried  Victor,  almost 
bursting  into  tears  :  "  I  beg  your  pardon  for 


there  was  at  least  room    for  one  who  might  \  having  disturbed  you — but — I  thought— I  did 
'  supply  food  to  the  frivolous  ;    or  else  he  in- '  not  know — " 
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"  You  knew  that   I    published  a   monthly  I  does  it  for  a  guinea  a  month.     The  fact  is,  we 
magazine  ofliterature  and  the  fine  arts,"  again  ;  only  just  want  a  bit  here  and  there  to  fill  up 

"  is-  tone  now  be-  ;  pages ;   but  no  one  ever  reads  it.     It  is'nt  the 


interrupted  the  bookseller,- 
coming  quite  kind  and^~even  IRfeouraging,  "  and 
you  thought  ygu  would  vpglu  to  me.  Well 
— tfcere  is^no  harm  in  tha^-you  haven't  killed 
me,"  continued  the  old  man,  seeing  that  Victor 
was  about  to  make  'some  reply,-  for  the  real 
truth  was  that  our  hero  was  perfectly  un- 
aware of  any  such  periodical  work  being  issued 
from  that  particular  house;  "  but  these  appli- 
cations are  usually  addressed  to  the  Editor." 

"  And  who  is  the  Editor,  Sir?"  enquired 
\Victor. 


"  Think !"  cried  Victor,  not  eveo  attempt- 
ing to  disguise  the  real  state  of  his  feelings, 
"  why — that  it  is  impossible  for  ladies  to  read 
such  stuff." 

M  Ah !    there  you  aie    mistaken,    roy    dear 


"Ah!  that's  another  thing,"  iaid  the  pub-  j  — especially  amongst  the  ladies," 
lieher.   "  But  what  can  you  do  ?  have  you  any  |       *'  Could  you  afford  me  a  specimen  of  that 
new  idea  to  work  out  ?  or  do  you  want  general ;  style  which  possesses  such  attractions  for  the 

fair  sex  ?"  asked  Victor ;  "  it  must  doubtless 
be  very  beautiful !" 

"  Oh  !  I  have  a  specimen  ready  at  hand,"  said 
the  good-natured  old  man  ;  "  this  is  a  song  that 


employment  ? " 

"  I  must  candidly  confess,  that  I  am  an 
entire  novice  in  these  matters,"  returned 
Melville. 


right  sort  of  poetry  for  the  present  ta»te." 

"  Not  the  right  soil !"  emulated  Melville  : 

"  then,  pray,  what  is,  Sir !"  !  Sir,"  interrupted  the  bookseller ;  "you  will  per- 

"AhT  you  should  know  all  these  details,  if;  mlt  me  to  know  how  to  cater  for  the  taste  of 
}ou  want  to  embark  as  an  author,"  returned  the  public  better  than  you.  This  song,  Sir, 
the  old  publisher.  "  But  I  have  nothing  to  do  will  be  set  to  music — read — sung  at  the  thea- 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so,  and  1  don't  j  tres — sung  at  parties-^sung  in  the  street — and 

will  form  the  topic  of  conversation  at  every 
fashionable  house  at  the  West-End  for  at  least 
three  days.  Eh  !  and  it  will  create  highway- 
men, and  make  many  an  honest  man  a  rogue* 
too !" 

"  You  surprise  me  !"  ejaculated  Melville. 
"  Ah  !  and  so  was  every  one  surprised  when 


mind  if  I  devote  that  time  to  you.  Your 
poetry,  I  say,  is  not  the  right  sort :  the  new 
style,  lately  introduced  by  one  or  two  cele- 
brated authors,  is  the  only  one  that  now  takes 


they  found  this  style  of  poetry  taking  as  it 
!  does,"  continued  the  bookseller.  "  But  it  » 
|  not  only  the  poetry,  it  is  the  prose  also.  A 

£ood  murder,  a  highway-robbery,  or  s.  mu  thing 


"So  I  perceive,"  said  the    publisher  drily  :  |  will  appear  in  one  of  the  chapters  of  a  continuous  j  horrible  or  unnatural,  will  be  certain  to  obtain 


"then  what  do  you  want,  my  dear  Sir — and  tale,  now" publishing  in  my  magazine;  I  cal- 
what  can  you  do  ?  You  doubtless  had  some  culate  that  it  will  make  a  great  hit ;"  and  with 
plan  to  propose,  when  you  called  upon  me?"  ;  this  curiosity-exciting  preface,  the  bookseller 


readers  ;  so  if  you  can  do  anything  in  that 
way — a  short  tale,  for  instance,  for  the  maga- 
zine—  I  would  willingly  give  you  every  en- 


"  I  have  brought  some  specimens  of  what  I  '  proceeded  to  'read  the  following  specimen  of  !  couragement  that  lay  in  my  power." 


can  do,"/  answered  Victor,  taking  one  of  his  j  the  new  style  to  our  hero  : — 
manuscripts  from  his  pocket ;  "  and  allow  me 
to  inform  you  that  I  was  lately  engaged  upon 
a  journal  in  Paris." 

"  Oh !  then  you  have  written  something  in 
your  life  which  has  appeared  in  print,"  ob- 
served the  bookseller,  with  a  good-natured 
smile  ;  and  as  at  that  moment  his  shopman 
entered,  he  desired  Melville  to  walk  into  the 
parlour  adjoining  the  shop —  an  invitation 
which  was  immediately  accepted. 

"This  is  a  specimen  of  nay  poetry,"  said 
Victor,  tendering  a  song  which  he  had  copied 
out  three  times  on  some  former  occasion,  in 
order  to  avoid  any  erasure  or  alteration  in 
the  caligraphic  part  of  the  performance. 

"  Ah  !  poetry — poetry  !"  exclaimed  the  old 
man,  somewhat  impatiently  :  "  quite  a  drug 
in  the  market — no  good  now — unless  it's  of  a 
certain  kind.  However,  let  me  see  it ;  per- 
haps it  contains  some  new  idea." 

The  bookseller  adjusted  his  .  spectacles, 
t  turned  himself  in  his  chair  in  order  to  catch 
the  light  upon  the  paper,  and,  in  a  sort  of 
murmur  to  himself,  read  the  following  stanzas, 
which  had  cost  the  young  aspirant  so  many 
hours  to  compose  and  to  copy  out  fairly  : 


COLUMBUS    AND    HIS    MARINERS. 

Ov«r  the  billows  frantic 

Of  the  turbulent  Atlantic, 
When  the  wares  are  white  and  tempests  roar, 
And  the  sea-gull  skims  the  waters,  o'er, 
As  if  it  sought  for  a  long  lost  shore, 

The  Spaniards  ride 

In  their  joy  and  pride, 
And  seek  for  a  clime  o'er  the  ocean  wide, 
Where  their  banner  may  wave  as  unshackiecf  and  free 
As  the  wing  of.the  bird  on  the  tall  forest-tree. 

Upon  the  ocean  cheerless, 
Still  of  death  and  danger  fearless, 
The  hardy  mariners  track  their  way  ; 
Their  path  is  mark'd  by  the  foaming  spray, 
And  around  their  prow  the  meteors  play, 

While  mermaids  roam 
"*     In  their  ocew  home, 
Or  ascend  to  the  brim  'mid  surf  and  foam. 
In  a  sudden  alarm  that  intruders  should  dare 
To  explore  the  wild  waste  of  that  solitude  there. 

So  long  from  us  concealing, 

And  reluctantly  revealing 
Those  far-off-isles  where  summer  suns  reign, 
The  genius  of  earth  essay'd  in  vain 
To  preserve  a  spot  in  her  domain 
f  Where  Nature's  throne  . 

Should  exist  alone, 

And  with  no  other  law  but  Nature's  own ; 
For  the  Christian  invaders  sped  over  the  wave. 
And  established  their  sway  with  the  lance  and  the 


SONG. 

Flare  up.  I  say,  my  jolly  friends, 

And  pass  the  bingo"  fjaily  ; — 
Who  cares  a  rap  if  all  this  ends 

Some  morn  at  the  OJJ  Bailey  ? 
"  A  short  life,  and  a  merry  one," 

Should  be  our  constant  maxim  ; 
And  he's  a  fool  that  gives  up  t'un 

Because  remorse  attacks  him.  . 

Here  Ned  has  forks'  so  precious  fly,* 

And  Bill  can  smash  the  flimsies  ;<< 
No  trap'  to  Jim  could  e'er  come  uigh, 

For  be  so  fleet  of  limlis  is. 
Bob  is  the  best  to  crack  a. crib,/ 

And  Dick  to  knap;  a  fogk;* 
And  I  can  wag  uiy  tongue  so  glib, 

A  beak  i  would  wipe  his  ogle.* 

Who  arc  so  happy  then  a»  we — 

Each  with  such  useful  knowledge  .' 
For  Oxford  University 

Can't  beat  the  floating  college.' 
To  parish  prijjs  »  one  gives  decrees, 

To  travellers  »  the  latter  ; 
But  I  would  sooner  cross  the  seas  " 

Than  in  a  hum-box/'  patter.7 

Each  state  in  life  has  its  mish.ips — 

Kings  fear  a  revolution  ; 
The  knowing  covey  dreads  the  traps, 

And  both  an  execution. 
Death  will  not  long  pass  any  by — 

Each  rhance  is  duly  raffled  ; 
What  matters  whether  we  must  die 

In  bed,  or  on  the  scaffolil  .' 


As  he  uttered  these  words,  the  bookseller 
rose  from  his  seat,  and  Victor,  in  obedience  to 
,<he  signal,  hastened  to  take  his  leave  of  the 
kind-hearted  old  man,  whom  he  sincerely 
thanked  for  the  advice  and  information  thus 
seasonably  afforded. 

By  no  means  disheartened  at  the  result  of 
this  interview,  and  having  indulged  himself 
with  a  glass  of  wine  at  the  Chapter  Coffee 
House,  in  obedience  to  that  habitual  craving 
after  liquor  which  existed  in  his  system,  Mel- 
ville continued  his  walk  along  Paternoster 
Row,  and  resolved  to  sound  the  opinions  of 
some  other  publisher.  He  accordingly  entered 
another  shop  ;  and,  on  this  occasion,  the  brandy 
!  and  wine  had.  fortified  him  with  an  air  ef  assu- 
!  ranee  which  immediately  procured  for  him  the 
1  attention  of  the  proprietor,  by  whom  he  was 
invited  to  step  into  the  office  attached  to  the 
premises.  The  bookseller,  in  whose  presence 
he  now  found  himself,  was  a  middle-uged  man, 
with  a  stern  and  austere  countenance,  and  u 
mouth  that  seemed  only  made  to  eat  and  never 
to  smile  with. 

"  I  have  cal'U-d  respecting  a  drama  which  I 
am  desirous  of  publishing,"  said  Victor,  ex- 
tracting another  of  his  manuscripts  from  his 
pocket. 

"  Upon  what  terms  did  you  propose  to  pub- 
lish the  work  ?"  asked  the  bookseller. 

"  Oh  !  I  should  like  to  dispose  of  it  alto- 
gether— for  a  small  sum,"  replied  Melville 
bashfully. 

"  Dramas  don't  do  now-a-days,  observed  the 
publisher,"  shaking  his  head,  "  unless  they  are 

or    contain 


It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  pro- 
found astonishment — the  unfeigned,  unafl'ect-; 
ed,  ineffable  wonderment — the  mute  surprise, 
with  which  our  young  hero  listened  to  this 

effusion.     The  bookseller  read  it  with  the  ut-  •  written    by   well-known    authors, 
most  gravity  and  seriousness,  and  explained  ,  some  remarkably  new  feature." 
each  word  or  idiom,  as  he  proceeded,  accord-        "  I  natter  rnyself  that  the  style  of  this  is 
ing  to  the  references  in  the  foot-notes.    Victor    perfectly  new,"  Suggested  Melville, 
for  a  moment  fancied  that  he  was  dreaming —  j      "  Is  it  an  adaptation  from    the    French  '.' 
that  the  publisher  was  in  joke — or  that  he  did  '  was  the  next  inquiry. 

not  hear  aright.     But  when  he  reasoned  with  !      "  Oh  !  no — it  is  purely  original,"   was   the 
himself,  and  felt  convinced  that  it  was  no  de-  j  answer. 

lusion — that  liquor  had  not  as  yet  quite  de-        "Then   I  am   afraid  it  has  not  the  slightest 
stroyed  his  powers  of  discrimination  —  and  that    chance    of    success,"     said     the     bookseller. 


the  bookseller  profoundly  admired  the  song  he 
was  reading,  our  hero's  marvel  was  extreme. 
It  exceeded  all  powers  of  description. 

"  Well,  what   do    you  think  of  thai  ?"  de- 
manded   the  publisher,   as  he  laid  aside    the 


''  Every  thing  connected  with  the  drama  must 
be  French,  or  it  will  fail.  Is  it  in  verse — 
blank  verse,  I  mean  !" 

"You  can  look  at  it,"  said  Victor,  unfolding 
the  manuscript.     "  It  is  in  blank  verse,  and 


"Well— that's,  not  so  very  boil,"  said  tbe 
bookseller,  as  he  returned  the  poem  to  the 
author  ;  "  but  I  have  one  person  employed  to 
mate  all  the  poetry  for  my  magazine,  and  he 
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paper,  when  he  had  brought  its  contents  to  a  i  contains  several  songs  adapted  to  popular 

!  airs." 

"  Of  course  it  is  of  a  serious  tendency,"  said 
the  publisher,  glancing  his  eye  over  the  Dra- 
matis Persona;. 

"  Yes— the  title  tells  yon  that  much,"  an- 
swered our  hero  :  "  I  have  called  it  The  Ban- 
dit's Doom  :  it  is  entirely  melodramatic — full 
of  horrors  to  interest  the  public — serious 
throughout — and  calculated  to  convey  an  cx~ 


conclusion. 
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Shall  I  give  you 


««Hent  Jtoora]  to  the  mind, 
an  outline  of  the  plot  ?" 

"  Oh !  no ;  I  thank  you,"  answered  the 
bookseller,  returning  the  manuscript  to  our 
hero  ;  "  1  could  not  entertain  the  idea  for  a  mo- 
ment. To  write  a  tragedy  entirely  serious  is 
to  create  it  with  the  elements  of  destruction  at 
Oftce.  There  is  only  one  chance  for  your 
drama  ;  and  that  is  the  introduction  of  another 
character." 

*'  What  character  would  you  have  me  intro- 
duce into  my  tragedy  ? "  demanded  Victor, 
determined  to  attend  to  the  hint  about  to"  be 
thrown  out,  if  possible. 

"  What  character  must  you  introduce  ?  "  re- 
peated   the    publisher,     astonished    that    his 
*  meaning  had  not  been  before  comprehended, — 
*'  Why,  a  fool  to  be  sure." 

"_A  fool  in  a  tragedy  !  "  ejaculated  Victor. 
"  Certainly ;   a  fool   or  a  clown,"  answered 
the    bookseller.       "  You    must   follow    public 
taste,  sail  with  the  tide,  or  how  can  you  expect 
your  books  to  sell  ?  " 

Victor  bade  the  publisher  good  morning,  and 
issued  from  the  shop  with  a  sorrowful  counte- 
nance and  a  heavy  heart.  He  reflected  in  his 
own  mi  jd  that,  before  he  could  attempt  to  set 
himself  up  as  a  writer,  he  must  first  ascertain  the 
precise  nature  of  public  taste :  be  now  began 
to  understand  that  the  author  does  not  form  that 
taste,  but  that  he  should  constitute  himself  its 
caterer  ;  he  should  enact  the  part  of  the  menial, 
and  not  the  master  of  the  public  ;  and  must  write 
in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  the  world,  and  not 
with  his  own.  The  author  never  forms  public 
taste  :  he  however  frequently  hits  upon  some 
idea  which  immediately  gratifies  a  point  in  that 
taste ;  but  he  is  no  more  the  modeller  of  the 
taste  itself,  than  the  cook  who  invents  a  new 
dish  is  the  master  of  the  appetite  of  him  whom 
it  happens  to  suit.  These  convictions  stole 
into  the  mind  of  the  young  hero  of  our  tale,  as 
he  retraced  his  steps  up  Paternoster-row  to- 
wards Cheapside,  with  a  view  of  addressing 
himself  to  the  most  eminent  publisher  of  useful 
works-  in  London. 

The'  vast  establishment  to  which  Melville, 
now  bent  his  steps,  was  soon  reached;  and,  on 
inquiring  if  he  could  obtain  an  interview  with 
the  principal,  lie  was  at  once  ushered  into  a 
•neat  little  office,  where  he  was  cordially  received 
by  the  eminent  publisher  the  moment  he  stated 
the  object  of  his  visit,  Melville,  thus  en- 
couraged, proceeded  to  relate  his  views  and  his 
wishes  in  respect  to  a  literary  career. 

The  publisher  surveyed  our  hero  .with  con- 
siderable interest,  and  appeared  to  reflect  for  a 
moment, 

"  What  are  you  doing  now  ? "  he  inquired 
hi  a  kind  tone  of  voice,  for  he  was  pleased  with 
the  youth's  frankness  and  honesty. 

Victor  immediately  detailed  the  particulars 
of  his  visits  to  the  two  publishers  in  Paternos- 
ter-row. 

"  They  are  right  in  all  they  told  you,  young 
man,"  said  the  wealthy  patron  of  letters  with 
whom  our  hero  was  conversing ;  "  only  they 
omitted  the  comments  which  would  have  ren- 
dered all  they  said  intelligible.  The  bookseller 
is  as  much  the  slave  of  the  public  as  the  author  ; 
and  the  ridiculous  idea  that  we  can  force  our 
volumes  down  the  throats  of  an  unwilling  audi- 
ence, or,  in  other  words,  push  the  book  in  spite 
of  the  public,  has  obtained  too  general  a 
belief  to  be  easily  abrogated.  Books  usually 
stand  upon  their  own  merits ;  and  the  same 
means  of  giving  publicity  to  their  titles  and 
authors  are  within  the  reach  of  all.  Some 
people  imagine  that  one  bookseller  can  sell 
books  better  than  another:  this  is,  however^ 
only  true  in  a  few  instances,  and  must  not  be 
taken  as  a  general  rule.  If  a  house  keep 
private  travellers,  or  have  extensive  agencies, 
it  may  justify  that  assertion  ;  but  the  principal 
ponion  of  all  books  pass  through  the  hands  of 
four  or  five  great  establishments,  and  in  that 


way  proceed  to  the  various  libraries  or  reading 
societies  where  the  demand  for  them  exists." 

"  This  is  a  mystery  with  which  I  was  not 
acquainted,"  said  Victor.  "  Is  it  very  difficult 
now-a-days  for  a  young  man  to  obtain  employ- 
ment in  the  literary  world,— I  mean,"  he  added, 
after  a  pause,  and  with  a  blush,  "  supposing 
he  is  not  altogether  deficient  in  talent." 

"  Yes, — it  is  very  difficult  to  succeed  in/that 
profession,"  answered  the  publisher  :  "  that  is 
to  say,  the  chief  difficulty  consists  in  getting  a 
start.     Literary  popularity  is  often  acquired  in 
the  most  eccentric    and    extraordinary    ways. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  editor  of  a  power- 
ful critical  periodical    could  make  or  destroy 
the  reputation  of  an  author.     But  now,  unless 
the  aspirant  begin  with  some  very  novel  and 
original  idea,    he  must  commence  the  profes- 
sion with  the  same  material  that  is  required  as : 
a  basis  for  every  other — namely,  money  ;  and, 
without  a  sufficiency  of  this  to  publish  his  first 
work  at  his  own  expense,  he  had  better  embark 
in  any  other  trade  or  profession  rather  than  en- 1 
deavour  to  build  his  fortune  upon  his  talents  ; , 
unless   indeed,  he  possess  some  friend  in  the! 
shape  of  apublisher  to  take  him  by  the  hand." 
"  Your    description   is  far  from  consoling," 
said  Victor,  with  a  profound  sigh. 

"  I   should  not  have  taken  the   trouble  to  j 
make  you  acquainted  with  all  these  particulars,  j 
did  I  not  wish  all  young  aspirants  well,"  said  . 
the   publisher.      "  There  is    something   about  ( 
you    which    has    pleased    ine ;     and,    without 
making  a  single  inquiry  concerning  you,  I  will 
thivflioment   take  you  as  a  clerk  into  my  es- 
tablisment,   if  you   want  a    situation.      I  'am 
convinced    my   confidence  will    not  be   mis- 
placed." 

"Sir, — I  thank  you — a  thousand  times,  I 
thank  you,"  murmured  Victor,  his  voice  almost 
choked  by  the  emotions  which  this  generous 
|  offer  had  stirred  up  in  his  bosom  :  "  I  am  a 
total  stranger  to  you  ;  and  you  kindly  offer 
me  your  protection  !  Really, — I  am  ashamed  j 
to  decline, — but  I  am  resolved — and  then  there  ' 

is  a  failing " 

"  Enough,  enough  !  "  interrupted  the  worthy 
bookseller ;   "  you  may  probably  think  better  ; 
of  it  before  long.     When   you  are  without  a  1 
shilling,  come  to  me ;  the  place  shall  be  still ; 
at  your  service." 

Victor  wrung  the  hand  of  the  generous  pub- 
lisher, and  hurried  away  from  the  house,  with 
J  tears  in  his  eyes.  The  hour  was  now  late, — 
!  he  had  promised  his  new  friend,  Mr.  Tibbatts, 
;  to  dine  with  him  at  five, — and  he  accordingly 
'  returned  as  rapidly  as  he  could  walk  to  Bar-  : 
I  tholomew-Close.  He  vowed  as  he  proceeded 
thither  that  he  would  relinquish  his  evil  habit}  t 
,  and  render  himself  worthy  of  the  name  of  a 
;  gentleman  :  we  shall  see  in  our  next  chapter 
;  how  he  kept  this  resolution. 

iTo  be  continued  in  our  next.) 

I  

TEETOTALISM. 

(Abridged  from  The  Monthly  Rnieur  for  July.) 

IT  is  extraordinary  that,  notwithstanding  the  import  - 
I  ance  to  be  now"  attached  to  the  Teetotalers  as  a  body,  so 
!  little  notice  is  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  leading  pub- 
lications of  the  day.     The  newspapers  occasionally  de- 
vote a  few  lines  to  describe  the  transactions  or  the  move- 
'  merits  of  some  sect  of  this  vast  whole  j  but,  farther  than 
that,  we  do  not  see  the  principles  of  teetotalism  either 
tested  or  reviewed  in  any  monthly  or  quarterly  maga- 
|  zine.     Let   us  therefore    reserve  So  ourselves — at  least 
for  the  present — the  honour  of  this  study  of  initiation ; 
and  let  us  proceed  to  examine  the  question  with  candour, 
|  justice,  and  impartiality.     It  is  a  duty  we  owe,  not  only 
to  our  readers, but  also  to  the  institution  itself,  to  devote 
a  considerable  space  in  this  publication  to  a  body  wboso 
j  doctrines  are  gradually  forcing  themselves  into  a  notoriety 
|  which  will  soon  compel  the  newspapers  and  the  magi- 
zincs  to  awake  from  the  lethargic  slumber  in  which  they 
'  at  present  seem  wrapped  up,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  this 
grand  subject — doctrines  which  threaten  to  undermine 
'  the  present  system  of  society,  and  introduce  new  man- 


ners and  new  customs.— OjOctrinei,  which,  like  the  word 
of  Jesus,  have  ipm^flrom  a  few,  and  which,  like  the 
tree  in  the  parable,  have*  nVH  gained  growth  and  ac- 
quired strength, — floctn&s,  in  «  word,  which,  if  tested 
by  the  fact  of  the  increasing  Dumber  of  their  supporters 
will  eventually  triumph  over  the  opinions  of  all  op- 
ponents, and  render  the  occupation  of  the  wine  mer- 
chant, the  toils  of  the  labourer  in  the  vineyard,  and  the 
trade  of  publicans,  at  once  unnecessary  and  useless. 

The  teetotalers  recommend  a  total  abstinence  front 
all  liquids  of  an  exciting  and  intoxicating  character. 
We  have  often  been  told  that  spirits,  for  instance,  are 
more  or  less  necessary  to  the  human  frame.  As  we  in- 
tend to  argue  the  question  with  the  utmost  imparti- 
ality, we  will  not  refer  to  the  teetotalers  for  reasoning 
in  support  of  their  own  principles ;  nor  will  wi,  on  the 
other  hand,  here  rely  upon  our  own  judgment.  We  will 
refer  to  a  third  authority,  and  let  that  be  our  judge.  To 
what  authority  can  we  better  refer  than  to  an  Kncylco- 
jiaedla  of  the  acknowledged  merits  of  that  one  which  is 
edited  by  Charles  F.  Paitington  .'  Turning,  then,  to  the 
article  headed  Spirits,  in  his  work,  we  find  the  following 
words  : — "Among  the  principal  disorders  produced  by 
spirituous  liquors  arc  the  following;  sickness  at  the 
stomach,  dropsy,  obstruction  of  the  liver,  madness,  the 
palsy,  and  apoplexy."  Here  is  a  hideous  picture — here 
a  dreadful  development  of  the  miseries  of  drinking — the 
danger  of  using  ardent  spirits.  Dr.  Rush  has  declared 
that  it  is  not  extravagant  to  suppose  that  spirituous 
liquors  destroy  more  lives  than  the  sword.  War  has  its 
intervals  of  destruction :  but  spirits  operate  at  all 
times  and  seasons  upon  human  life,  and  not  unfrequently 
upon  persons  who  are  exempted  from  the  dangers  of 
war  by  age  or  sex.  If  we  look  to  die  effects  of  spirits 
upon  property,  we  shall  find  that  among  the  inhabitants 
of  cities  they  produce  debts,  disgrace,  and  bankruptcy  ; 
and  among  fanners  and  other  classes  of  society,  they 
produce  stoTeness  and  ruiu.  Hence  it  is  evident — »t 
least  so  far — that  the  system  of.  abstinence  is  a  good 
one. 

The  injurious  effects  of  spirits  are  at  once  a  grand 
argument  on  the  side  of  the  Teetotalers  ;  —the  fact  that 
we  aie  the  children  ofhabit,  naturally  leads  us  to  concur 
with  the  assertion  that  we  could  as  well  induce  ourselves 
by  practice  to  drink  water  as  intoxicating  drinks ,— -and 
the  circumstance  of  the  practices  of  adulteration  sug- 
gests the  prudential  and  safe  method  of  abstaining  from 
anything  which  is  liable  to  be  rendered  unwholesome 
and  poisonous  to  suit  the  sordid  interests  of  dishonest 
tradesmen.  Thus,  considered  in  respect  to  the  indi- 
vidual, Teetotalism  must  be  deemed  a  prudential 
and  a  philanthropic  measure — an  useful  institution — a 
wise  project — and  a  system  calculated  to  diminish  the 
prevalence  of  disease  of  all  malignant  kinds. 

In  every  street;of  London,  save  a  few — a  very  few,  at 
the  West-End,  there  are  several  gin-shops ;  and  to  those 
palaces  of  woe  flock  thousands  of  squalid,  miserable, 
indigent  beings,  to  expend  in  the  noxious  drink  the  half- 
pence they  rob  from  their  starving  children ;  and  in 
those  vile  dens  are  sacrificed  health,  reputation,  fortune, 
and  honour  ;  and  from  those  emanate  nearly  all  crimes. 
London  is  a  strange  compound  of  grandeur  and  squa- 
lor; it  is  a  mass  of  contradictions  and  of  discrepancies — 
riches,  and  poverty — vice  and  virtue— cleanliness  and 
filth.  In  nocity  in  the  world  is  turpitude  more  prevalent 
amongst  the  juvenile  portion  of  the  lower  classes.  In 
our  occasional  nocturnal  rambles  through  theDs*dalian 
mazes  of  this  vast  metropolis,  we  encounter  with  dis- 
gust hundreds  of  young  girls  whose  years  do  not  amount 
to  anything  like  maturity,  plying  their  loathsome  trade 
in  the  most  shameless  nixritkr.  Heavens !  what  cor- 
ruption must  there  be  in  a  city  where  vice  and  profli- 
gacy commence  so  early. 

But  all  this  woe  and  crime  emanate,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  from  drinking.  Fathers  and  mothers  ruin 
themselves  by  that  baneful  vice ;  and  their  sons  peo- 
ple the  prisons,  while  their  daughters  throng  the  pub- 
lic streets.  Then  those  sons  and  those  daughters  drink 
in  their  turn  ;  and  they  hand  down  the  frightful  habit 
as  the  only  legacy,  besides  a  tarnished  name,  which  tbej 
bequeath  to  their  progeny.  The  system  of  gin-drinking 
in  London  is  the  most  baneful  that  can  be  possibly  en- 
couraged or  tolerated.  In  a  statistical  calculation  made 
some  time  ago,  it  appears  that  the  fourteen  largest  gin- 
shops  in  the  English  metropolis  were  visited,  during  on* 
week,  by— 

; 

142,o53  men ; 
108,493  women;  and 

• 


making  a  total  of 


269,437  persons. 
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Now,  if  the   population  of 
one  million  and  a  half,  and 
ads  of  gin-palaces — those 
mWrous  in  the  metropolii 
dred  and  seventy  thousai 
does  not  dare  contemplate 


.on  and  its  environs  be    the  means  of  education,  protect  the  weaknens  of  youth, 


fourteen  of  the  myri- 
ich  are  so  nu- 
rly  two  hun- 
in  one  week,  the  mind 
probable  amount  of  intox- 
icating liquor  drunk  in  thi«  vast  Mabel. 

A  few  arithmetical  calculations  may  not  be  here  mis- 
placed, because  nothing  illustrates  argument  so  well  as 
the  combinations  of  figures,  where  these  combinations 
enable   us  to  make   reasonable  deductions.     An  indi- 
vidual,  who  during  forty   years  of  his  existence — say 
from  tiio  age  of  fifteen  to  fifty-five — drinks  one  quart 
<if  beer,  per  day,  consumes  in  those  forty  years  3,650 
:;a!lons  of  beer,  and  expends  a  sum  of  about  two  hun- 
i!rcd  and  forty  pounds.     That   sum   would  enable  his 
fhililrcu  to  open  a.  shop,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  com- 
petency, if  not  of  fortune.     A  man  who  drinks  a  pint  of  j 
wine  a  day,  for  forty  years,  consumes  7,300  bbttles  in  that  . 
time,  thus  expending  a  sum  of  not  less  than  fourteen  hun-  i 
drcdand  sixty  pounds.  This  sum,  if  he  were  rich  and  his  I 
family  were  provided  for,  would  found  a  hospital  or  en-  ' 
dow  a  charitable  asylum.    The  man,'who  for  forty  years, 
ilrinks  only  two  penny-worth  of  gin  every  day  will  have 
wasted   at   the  end   of  that  period  an  aggregate  of  one  . 
hundred  and   twenty-one   pounds,  a  sum  which  would  ; 
save  many  a  son  from  the  prison  and  many  a  daughter  j 
trom  a  hideous  traffic  in  the  public  streets  ! 

It  would  appear  from  the  professions  of  the  Tecto-  ' 
ta'icrs,  that,  in  one  sense  they  endeavour  to  correct  ' 
many  of  those  evils  which  are  undermining  society  in 
Kngland.  They  are  aiming  a  mortal  blow  at4  the  vice 
of  drinking;  would  to  God  that  they  would  shame-the 
government  out  of  the  system  of  encouraging  that  bane- 
ful vice  in  order  to  swell  the  amount  of  the  revenue  '. 
Now  that  we  have  a  fi'iiiali:  upon  the  throne,  let  her 
legislate  for  the  honour  of  her  sex,  for  there  arc  thou- 
sands of  unfor;  mate  beings  of  the  same  sex  as  herself, 
who  are  a  prey  to  the  vice  of  intoxication.  If  one  thing 
can  degrade  the  femaU  sex  more  effectually  than  ano- 
ther, it  is  the  disgrace  attending  ebriety  ;  and  ye!  in  the 
poor  quarters  of  this  vast  metropolis  may  we  daily  and 
hourly  encounter  females  labouring  under  the  effects  of 
spiii'.uous  liquors  in  the  open  streets — morning  as  well 
as  evening.  Every  virtue  disappears -before  that  bane- 
ful vice — honour,  integrity,  and  respectability  become 
Annulled  and  forgotten.  Intemperance  leads  to  prosti- 
tution, adultery — the  woikhouso,  or  a  prison — and  sui- 
cide, or  the  gallows.  Ir.umperauce  works  its  way,  as  the  ; 
perpetual  dripping  of -water  hollows  the  stone — and  in  the 
end  it  arrive^  at  tlu-  very  vitals  of  the  body,  as  well  as 
the  character  and  the  fortune  of  its  votary.  Those  who 
arc  accustomed  to  drink  in  the  morning  will  soon  be- 
come habi'.ual  drunkards.  In  vain  do  thev  endeavour 


annul  a  source  of  evil  which  feeds  vicious  propensities  ; 
check  crime  by  diminishing  the  chances  of  meeting  to 
plot,  and  of  acquiring  false  courage  to  execute,  schemes 
of  villany ;  restore  happiness  to  many  a  fire-side,  and 
diffuse  upon  the  community  in  general  a  halo  of  happi- 
ness and  contentment. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
We  have  received  Die  follow  ing  letter  from  Uxbriilge  : — 
To  the  Commit ttt  of  Hie  Teetotaler. 

i    ham  determined  nott   2    subscribe   2    the  Tee- 
totaler, u  wil  nott  theirfor  send  it  2  mcc. 

yur's  &c.,     JOHN  HULL. 

We  have  only  to  inform  this  sapient  correspondent  of  our's  that 
we  never  diil  send  him  Tlu'  Teetotaler :  and  that  we  are  very 
glad  he  does  not  intcrnl  to  subscribe  to  it,  as  it  is  evident  he 
could  not  understand  its  tontcma  If  he  were  to  read  it.  We 
presume  that  his  note  (which  is  a  shabby  piece  of  dirty  paper, 
lastened  with  a  wafer  i  is  written  with  a  malignant  view:  but 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  .i»nn-  him  that  we  despise  all  his  ma- 
noeuvres to  injure  111.  He  knows  but  little  of  the  charities  of 
Christianity,  and  will  find  that  even  his  endeavours  to  prevent 
a  poor  man  of  his  town  from  selling  The  Teetotaler,  will  not 
prevent  its  circulation  in  Uxbridge.  The  inhabitants  of  Ux- 
bridjre  are  too  enlightened  and  too  indejiendent  to  be  swayed  in 
then  opinions  by  so  prejudiced,  st>  illiberal,  10  malignant,  and  so 
illiterate  a  man. 

A  person  of  the  name  of  Jameson,  who  is  employed  by  the  Ned 
British  anil  Foreign)  Temperance  Association  to  sell  their 
tracts.  &c..  has  asserted  that  the  actipn  against  a  certain 
individual  for  the  malicious  report  relative  to.  the  "  Drunkard's 
Progress,"  tra*  ttoyed  through  the  determined  resolution  of  this 
Jcmeton  and  othert  to  ofpote  it.  A  more  impudent  fals'ehood 
was  never  uttered  :  the  Editor  of  The  Teetotaler  never  heard  of 
this  opposition  to  it  until  after  he  had  'decided  upon  aban- 
doning the  action;  and  even  if  he  had,  he  certainly  should 
not  have  listened  to  the  opinions  of  men  who  cannot  be  sup- 
posed, cither  by  education  or  condition  in  society,  to  under- 
stand such  matters.  This  man  Jameson,  is  like  the  My  upon 
the  cart-wheel,  that  exclaims,  "Oh!  what  adust  am  I  kicking 
up."  We  believe  the  fellow  talks  of  religion,  me.:  we  should 
advise  him  to  study  Christian  charity,  and  to  keep  his  tongue 
from  evil  speaking,  lying,  and  slandering.  Such  a  man  as  this 
we  dismiss  with  contempt :  were  he  an  equal,  we  should  quote 
the  words  of  Sir  William  Draper  to  Junius,  and  say  "  Cease, 
viper, thou  bitest  against  a  file!" 

D.  D.'s  "  LAIONIC'S"  in  our  next. 

N.  N.  H.'s  '•  LINES  ON  INTEMPERAM  E  "  are  too  long  or  they 
should  be  Inserted  with  pleasuure.  We  do  not  however  sett 
for  poetic  contributions. 

''  Clara"  is  deelinq^  with  thanks. 

"  THE  LosnoN  TEKTOTAL  MAGAZINE "  for  July,  and  fCTeral 
other  publications  already  received,  shaft  be  noticed  in  our 
next. 

A  Teetotaler,  Edinburgh,  is  thanked  for  his  kind  letter,  anil  for 
his  donation  to  the  Coal-Whippers. 

"  NOCTSS  PJCKWICKIAXJE,"  No.  IV,  in  our  next. 

TO   OUR    COrNTRY    READFRS. 

HV  shall  he  mvck  obliged  to  thote  of  our  Country  lienritrs,  u-ti<.  irilt 
farour  HI  tpith  accounts  of  Teetotal  progrets,  and  the  traniac- 
liotis  o/  Teetotal-Afeetingi,  in  tke  Provincial  Toirns.  Wetulicit 
the  Ciirrctpmtdeticf  nf  the  headiof  all  Teetotal  Sociftiet,  promis- 
ing to  devote  ample  ipacf  in  our  column*  to  $wh  intelligence. 

SCALE  OF  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
For  an  Advertisement,  not  exceeding  eight  lii.es     .    Zs.  0</. 

Every  succeeding  line -It/. 

ERRATVX.— No.  III.  Page  20,  third  column,  2nth  line  from 

the  bottom, — for  "  speculating,"  read  "  speculation." 

21,  Palernoiter-rou: 

IT  is  requested  that  persons  in  the  country,  who  may 
wish  to  subscribe  to  "  THE  TEETOTALER,"  will  order  it 
through   some  bookseller,   newsvender,  or  stationer,  in 
'    preference'  to  a  direct  application   to   the   London  pub- 
— in  vain  do  they  attempt  to  extenuate  their  conduct  to    Usher;  as  the  journal,  not  being  stamped,  does  not  pass 
themselves.     Time  will  ihow  them  that  the  vice  becomes    free  ot  postage  through  the  Post-office, 
:r.ore  attractive  as  they  plunge  the  more  deeply  into  it    .^iiaga^^^.^^.^^^^^, ^^^_ ^^ ,, ^^.^^ 
— and  the  more  ruinous  ai  they  gradually  cease  to  think 
of  avoiding  it 

The  progress  that  is  made  in  drinking  resembles  the 
progress  made  in  all  other  crimes.  From  stealing  a 
penny,  the  thief  gradually  increases  his  system  of  plun- 
der, and  at  length  purloins  hundreds -of  pounds.  Soil 
is,  that  from  one  glass,  unseasonably  drunk  each  day, 
the  self-deluding  and  deluded  victim  sufiers  himself  to 
indulge  by  degrees  more  liberally  in  that  which  is  be- 
coming a  more  attractive,  if  not  necessary,  habit ;  and 
he  ends  by  presenting  to  Uis  friends  the  sad  example  of 
a  degraded  drunkard.  Hence  is  it  that  the  Teetotalers 
preach  total  abstinence  ;  because  we  must  place  ourselves 
beyond  the  reach  of  temptation.  If  we  do  not  steal  the 
penny  at  first,  we  shall  not  purloin  the  pound  after- 
wards :  if  we  do  not  drink  the  one  glass,  we  shall  not 
covet  a  bottle. 

Such  arc  the  arguments  in  favour  of  Teetotalism  ;  and 
we  must  candidly  admit  that  they  are  based  upon  sound 
sense  and  philanthropy.  The  Teetotalers  argue  against 
•he  use  of  intoxicating' drinks,  because  use  leads  to 
abuse;  and,  although  this  principle  pays  but  a  bad  j 

compliment  to  the  strength  of  mind  and  powers  of  self-  I       TlI.E     l  SITED      TEMPERANCE    ASSOCIATION 
controul  possessed  by  man,  we. cannot  s»y  that  it  is  j  J8  dally  collecting  numbers    of  new  disciples 
wrong.     We  must  therefore  pronounce  Teetotalism  to 
be  a  humane,  a  wise,  and  a  prudential  institution, — a 
system  that  will  purge  the  social  world  of  many  of  its 


to  persuade  themselves  that  they  require  such  stimulus 


before  last,  lias  experienced  the  most  flattering 
reception  at  the  great  manufacturing  towns, 
where  lie  is  occupied  in  furthering  the  philan- 
thropic views  of  the  United  'femperan«e 
Association.  In  the  name  of  that  Association, 
we  sincerely  thank  our  brethren  in  the  same 
cause  at  Manchester,  Bolton,  Oldham,  &c.,  for 
the  kindness  which  they  have  vouchsafed  to 
MR.  GAWTIIORPE,  who  has  expressed  himself 
most  feelingly  upon  that  subject  in  his  Report* 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  United  Temperance 
Association.  We  implore  the  Teetotalers  of 
the  great  manufacturing  towns  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  presence  of  our  delegate  amongst 
them,  and  adopt  such  measures  as  may  tend 
towards  the  formation  of  a  strict  bond  of  union 
between  themselves  and  the  society  which  MR. 
CAW-THORPE  has  the  honour  to  represent* 
"  Union  is  strength  " — "  Unite  and  prosper  " 
— are  two  mottoes  which  are  blazoned  upon 
the  banners  of  the  United  Temperance  Asso- 
ciation. Let  the  societies  at  Birmingham — 
at  Manchester — at  Leeds — at  Sheffield — and 
elsewhere,  adopt  the  same  mottoes  upon  their 
oriflams  ;  let  them  join  the  Association  which 
has  established  this  journal  for  their  use,"  heir 
defence,  their  edification,  and  their  representa- 
tion ;  let  them  act  in  concert  with  their  London 
brethren  ;  and  let  them  constitute  themselves 
the  great  local  branches  or  sections  of  the 
United  Temperance  Association.  Let  them 
adopt  this  name — let  them  found  their  hopes 
upon  the  word  "  Union  " — and  let  them  increase 
their  importance  and  their  power  by  belonging 
to  that  society  which  has  its  head-quarters  in 
the  English  metropolis,  and  whose  interests  are 
represented  and  defended  by  The  Teetotaler 
journal. 


THE  TEETOTALER. 

SATURDAY,  JULY  18tb,  1840. 

IT  will  be  seen  that  we  have  this  day  pub- 
lished "arlist  of  the  contributions  to  the  Gratui- 
tous Distribution  Fund,  connected  with  the 
establishment  of  The  Teetotaler.  To  those  who 
have  thus  generously  stepped  forward  to  aid  us 
in  supplying  the  poor  man  with  a  journal  which 
inculcates  the  principles  of  Teetotalism,  we 
return  our  most  sincere  thanks  ;  and  we  fer- 
vently hope  that  the  example  thus  nobly 
afforded,  will  be  followed  by  those  who  know 
how  to  appreciate  the  blessings  of  total  absti- 
nence from  the  poisons  which  deprive  intelligent 
man  of  his  reasoning  faculties,  and  reduce  him 
below  the  level  of  the  brute.  The  next  list  of 
donations  will  be  published  in  Number  8. 
of  The  Teetotaler. 


beneath  its  banners,  ^and  is  progressing  in  a 
manner  which  can  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  shortly  destined  to  stand  at  the 
sources  of  crime,  root  out  the  germs  of  many  a  disease,  I  head  of  all  Teetotal   Societies  in  the    British 


inculcate  habits  bener.cial  to  industry  and  to  the  intel- 
lect, and  the  progressive  msrch  of  civilization  and  refine- 
ment ;  enable  the  poor  to  find  time  to  read  and  to  think 
for  themselves ;  encourage  the  blessings  by  extending 


dominions.  One  of  its  delegates,  MR.  GAW- 
THORPB,  who  was  the  only  emissary  from  the 
London  Societies  at  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Temperance  Association  at  Boston  the  week 


THE  General  Committee  of  the  United 
Temperance  Association  held  a  meeting,  at  the 
Aldersgate-str^et  chapel,  on  Friday  evening, 
July  10th. 

MR.  G.  W.  M.  REYNOLDS  was  called  to  the 
chair. 

It  was  resolved  that  a  certain  sum  of  money 
be  immediately  devoted  to  the  object  of  print- 
ing tracts  for  the  furtherance  of  the  principles 
of  the  Association  ;  and  that  a  depot  for  the 
aforesaid  tracts,  for  pledge-books,  medals,  etc., 
should  be  forthwith  established  at  the  chapel, 
the  doors  of  which  will  be  kept  open  from  nine 
in  the  morning  until  seven  in  the  evening,  die  mo- 
ment these  projects  are  realized.  Other  inipvov- 
ments  were  resolved  upon  by  the  Committee  ; 
and  four  gentlemen  were  appointed  to  carry 
out  these  views,  of  which  a  detailed  description 
will  be  shortly  given  in  "  The  Teetotaler." 
•  MR.  REYNOLDS  gave  notice  that,  at. the 
next  meeting  of  the  general  Committee,  he 
should  move  "  that  the  word  Loi.don  be  hence- 
forth omitted  from  the  denomination  of  the 
society,"  as  that  word  seemed  to  imply  a  prin- 
ciple of  exclusion  with  reference  to  the  branch 
societies  of  country  towns.  From  the  obser- 
vations, which  fell  from  the  gentlemen  present 
on  this  occasion,  it  was  evident  that  this 
motion  would  be  unanimously  agreed  to  :  the 
word '  Loitdon  is  accordingly  omitted  in  any 
mention  of  the  name  of  the  society  in  this 
number  of  The  Teetotaler,  the  denomination 
henceforth  being  THE  UNITED  TEMPERANCE 
ASSOCIATION! 


SIGNS  OF  Tlir,  TIMES. — (From  a  Corretpondnit.) — 
As  a  reclaimed  character  was  passing  through  Milton 
Street,  Cripplegate,  a  few  evenings  ago,  in  his  shirt 
sleeves,  the  following  conversation  took  place  between 
some  young  men  who  were  standing  together : — 

•'  Here  comes  a  Teetotaler." — "  AVho  is  he  ?  " — "  I 
don't  know,  I  never  saw  him  before!" — "Then  how  do 
you  know  he  is  a  Teetotaler  ?" — "  Because  he  is  a  Snet, 
and  has  got  a  clean  shirt  on  in  the  middle  of  the 
week." 

AVho  will  now  say  that  Teetotalism  is  not  in  so*ie 
measure  associated  with  the  idea  of  comfort  and  re- 
spectability ?  OMESIVLS. 
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.THBfcLEGEND  OF  BOTTLE-HILL. 

WE  are  induced  to  extract  the  following  legend 
from  a  popular  work,  though  our  analysis  must 
take  off  much  from  the  ease  and  spirit  with  which 
it  is  told  :— 

In  the  good  days  when  the  little  people,  most 
"impudently  called  fairies,  were  more  frequently  seen 
than  they  are  in  these  unbelieving  times,  a  farmer,  named 
Mick  Purcell,  rented  a  few  acres  of  barren  ground  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  once  celehrated  preceptory  of 
Mouine,  situated  about  three  miles  from  Mallow,  and 
fliirteen  from  "  the  beautiful  city^ealled  Cork."  Mick 
.  wife  and  family  ;  they  all  did  what  they  could, 
was  but  little,  for  the  poor  mail  had  no  child 
grown  up  hig  enough  to  help  him  iu  his  work  ;  and  all 
the  'poor  woman  could  do  was  to  mind  the  children, 
to  milk  the  one  cow,  and  to  boil  the  potatoes,  and  carry 
J  the  eggs  to  market  to  Mallow  ;  but  with  all  they  could 
«lo,  'twas  hard  enough  on  them  to  pay  the  rent.  Well, 
'they  did  manage  it  for  a  good  while  ;  but  at  last  came  a 
had  year,  and  the  little  grain  of  oats  was  all  spoiled,  and 
t^ie  chickens  died  of  the  pip,  and  the  pig  got  the  measles 
— she  was  sold  in  Mallow  and  brought  almost  nothing; 
and  poor  Mick  found  that  he  hadn't  enough  to  half  pay 
his  rent,  and  two  gales  were  due. 

"  Why,  then  Molly,"  says  he,  "  what'll  we  do  1  " 

"  \Visha,  then,  mavournene,  what  would  you  do  but 
take  fhe,cow  to  the  fair  of  Cork  and  sell  her,"  says  she  ; 
"and  Monday  is  fair  day,  and  so  you  must  go  to-mor- 
row, that  the  poor  beast  may  be  rested  nenin  the  fair." 

"  And  what'll  we  do  when  she's  gone  ?  "  said  Mick, 
sorrowfully. 

"  Never  a  know  I  know,  Mick  ;  but  sure  God  won't 
leave  us  without  him,  Mick  ;  and  you  know  how  good 
lit  was  to  us  when  poor  little  Hilly  was  sick,  and  we  had 
nothing  at  all  for  him  to  take,  that  good  doctor  gentle- 
man at  Uallydahin  come  riding  and  asking  for  a  drink 
of  milk;  and  how  he  gave  us  two  shillings;  and  how  he 
sent  the  things  and  the  bottles  for  the  child,  and  gave 
me  my  breakfast  when  I  went  over  to  ask  a  question, 
so  he  did  ;  and  how  he  came  to  see  Hilly,  and  never  left 
off  his  goodness  till  he  was  quite  well." 

"  Oh !  you  are  always  that  way,  Molly,  and  I  believe 
you  are  right  after  all,  so  I  won't  be  sorry  for  selling  the 
cow  ;  but  I'll  go  to-morrow,  and  you  must  put  a  necillc 
and  thread  through  my  coat,  for  you  know  'tis  ripped 
under  the  aim." 

Accordingly,  on  the  morrow,  Mick  departs  with 
his  cow  ; — 

'Twas  a  fine  day,  and  the  sun  shone  brightly  on  the 
walls  of  the  old  abbey  as  he  passed  under  them  ;  he 
then  crossed  an  extensive  mountain  tract,  and  after  six 
long  miles  he  came  to  the  top  of  that  hill — Bottle-hill 
'tis  calledjnow,  but  that  was  not  the  name  of  it  then; 
and  just  there  a  man  overtook  him.  "  Good  morrow,"* 
says  he.  "Good  morrow,  kindly,"  says  Mick,  looking 
at  the  stranger,  who  was  a  little  man,  you'd  almost  c;ill 
him  a  dwarf,  only  he  wss  not  quite  so  little  neither;  he, 
had  a  bit  of  an  old,  wrinkled,  yellow  face,  for  all  the 
world  like  a  dried  cauliflower,  only  he  had  a  sharp  little 
nose,  and  red  eyes,  and  white  hair,  and  his  lips  were 
not  red,  but  all  his  face  was  one  colour,  and  his  eyes 
never  were  quiet,  but  looking  at  every  thing;  and  although 
they  were  red,  they  made  Mick  feel  quite  cold  when  he 
looked  at  them.  In  truth  be  did  not  much  like  the 
little  man's  company  ;  and  he  couldn't  see  one  bit  of  his 
legs  nor  his  body,  for  though  the  day  was  warm,  he  was 
all  wrapped  up  in  a  big  great  coat  Mick  drove  his 
cow  something  faster,  but  the  little  man  kept  up  with 
him.  Mick  didn't  know  how  he  walked,  for  he  was  al- 
most afraid  to  look  at  him,  and  to  cross  himself  for 
fear  the  old  man  would  be  angry.  Vet  he  thought  his 
fellow-traveller  did  not  seem  to  walk  like  other 
men,  nor  to  put  one  foot  before  the  other  but  to  glide 
over  the  rough  road,  and  rough  enough  it  was,  like  a 
shadow,  without  noise  and  without  effort.  Mick's  heart 
trembled  within  him,  and  he  said  a  prayer  to  himself, 
wishing  he  hadn't  come  out  that  day,  or  that  he  was  on 
Fair-hill,  or  that  he  hadn't  the  cow  to  mind,  that  he 
might  run  away  from  the  bad  thing— when,  in  the  midst 
of  his  fears,  he  was  again  addressed  by  his  companion. 

The  stranger,  finding  that  he  is  going  to  sell  his 
cow,  offers  to  become  the  purchaser,  and  to  give  an 
empty  bottle,  which  he  produces,  in  exchange ;  this 
proposition  is  of  course  received  at  first  with  scorn, 
but  after  some  admirable  dialogue  Mick  finally  con- 
sents, and  the  little  man  leaves  him  with  the  fol- 
lowing directions. 

"  When   you  go  home,  n-ver  mind  if  your  wife  it 


augry,  but  be  quiet  yourself,  and  make  her  sweep  the 
room  clean,  set  the  table  out  right,  and  spread  a  clean 
cloth  over  it ;  'then  put  the  bottle  on  the  ground,  saying 
these  words ;  '  Bottle,  do  your  duty,'  and  you  will  tee 
the  end  of  it." 

Mick  nccordingly  goes  home,  muttering  prayers, 
and  holding  fast  the  bottle. 

"  And  what  would  I  do  if  it  broke,"  thought  he. 
"Oh  !  but  I'll  take  care  of  that."  So  he  put  it  into  his 
bosom,  and  went  on  anxious  to  prove  his  bottle,  and 
doubting  of  the  reception  he  should  meet  from  his  wife  ! 
Balancing  his  anxieties  with  his  expectation,  his  fears 
with  his  hopes,  he  reached  home  in  the  evening,  and  sur- 
prised his  wife,  sitting  over  the  turf  tire  in  the  big 
chimney. 

"  Oh !  Mick,  are  you  come  back  ?  Sure  you  were'nt  at 
Cork  all  the  way  !  What  has  happened  to  you  ?  Where 
is  the  cow?  Did  you  sell  her  .'  How  much  money  did 
you  get  for  her  ?  What  news  have  you  ?  Tell  us  every 
thing  about  it." 

"Why,  then,  Molly,  if  you'll  give  me  time,  I'll  tell 
you  all  [about  it  If  you  want  to  know  where  the  cow 
is,  'tisn't  Mick  can  tell  you,  for  the  never  a  know  does 
he  know  where  she  is  now." 

"  Oh  !  then,  you  sold  her;  and  wnere's  the  money?  " 

"Arrah!  stop  awhile,  Molly,  atid  I'll  tell  you  all 
about  it." 

"But  what  bottle  is  that  under  your  waistcoat  ?"  said 
Molly,  spying  its  neck  sticking  out 

"  Why,  then,  be  easy  now,  can't  you,"  says  Mick, 
"  till  I  tell  it  to  you;"  and  putting  the  bottle  on  the 
table,  "  That's  all  I  got  for  the  cow." 

His  poor  wife  was  thunderstruck.  "All  you  got! 
and  what  good  is  that,  Mick  ?  Oh !  I  never  thought 
you\were  such  a  fool ;  and  what'll  we  do  for  the  rent 
and  what " 

"  Now,  Molly,"  says  Mick,  "can't  you  hearken  to 
reason .'  Did'nt  I  tell  you  how  the  old  man,  or  what- 
soever he  was,  met  me— no,  he  did  not  meet  me  neither, 
but  he  was  there  with  me — on  the  big  hill,  and  how  he 
made  me  sell  him  the  cow,  and  told  me  the  bottle  was 
the  only  thing  for  me  ?  " 

"Yes,  indeed,  the  only  thing  for  you,  you  fool!" 
said  Molly,  seizing  the  bottle  to  hurl  it  at  her  poor  hus- 
band's head ;  but  Mick  caught  it,  and  quietly  (for  he 
minded  the  uld  man's  advice)  loosened  his  wife's  grosj^ 
and  placed  the  bottle  again  in  his  bosom.  Poor  Molly 
sat  down  crying,  while  Mick  told  her  his  story,  with 
many  a  crossing  and  blessing  between  him  and  harm. 
His  wife  could  not  help  believing  him,  particularly  as 
she  had  as  much  faith  in  fairies  as  she  had  in  the  priest, 
who  indeed  never  discouiaged  her  belief  in  the  fairies  ; 
may  be,  he  did'nt  know  she  believed  in  them,  and  may 
be  he  believed  in  them  himself.  She  got  up,  however, 
without  saying  one  word,  and  began  to  sweep  the  earthen 
floor  with  a  bunch  of  heath ;  then  she  tidied  up  every 
thing,  and  put  out  the  long  table,  and  spread  the  clean 
cloth,  for  she  had  only  one,  upon  it,  and  Mick,  placing 
the  bottle  on  the  ground,  looked  at  it  and  said,  "  Bot- 
tle, do  your  duty." 

"  Look  there  !  look  there,  mammy  !"  said  his  chubby, 
eldest  son,  a  boy  about  five  years  old — "  look  there  ! 
look  there !  "  and  he  sprung  to  his  mother's  side,  as  ' 
two  tiny  little  fellows  rose  like  light  from  the  bottle,  ! 
and  in  an  instant  covered  the  table  with  dishes  and 
plates  of  gold  md  silver,  full  of  the  finest  victuals  that 
ever  were  seen,  and  when  all  was  done  went  into  the 
bottle  again.  Mick  and  his  wife  looked  at  every  thing 
with  astonishment ;  they  had  never  seen  such  plates  and 
dishes  before,  and  did'nt  think  they  could  ever  admire 
them  enough,  the  very  sight  almost  took  away  their  ap- 
petites :  but  at  length  Molly  said,  "  Come  and  sit  down, 
Mick,  and  try  and  eat  a  bit :  sure  you  ought  to  be  hun- 
gry after  such  a  good  day's  work." 

"  Why,  then,  the  man  told  no  lie  about  the  bottle." 

Mick  sat  down,  after  putting  the  children  to  the  table, 
and  they  made  a  hearty  meal,  though  they  couldn't 
taste  half  the  dishes. 

"  Now,"  says  Molly,  "  I  wonder  will  those  two  good 
little  gentlemen  carry  away  these  fine  things  again  !  " 
They  waited,  but  no  one  came ;  so  Molly  put  up  the 
dishes  and  plates  very  carefully,  saying,  "  Why,  then, 
Mick,  that  was  no  lie  sure  enough :  but  you'll  be  a  rich 
man  yet,  Mick  Purcell." 

Mick  and  his  wife  and  children  went  to  their  bed,  not 
to  sleep,  but  to  settle  about  selling  the  fine  things  they 
did  not  want,  and  to  take  more  land.  Mick  went  to 
Cork  and  sold  his  plate,  and  bought  a  horse  and  cart, 
and  began  to  show  that  he  was  making  money  ;  and 
they  did  alt  they  could  to  keep  the  bottle  a  secret ;  but 


it  out,  for  he  came  to 
he  got  all  hit 
the  farm  ;  and   he 
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ick  told  him  of  the 
deal  of  money  for 
at  last  he  offered  to 


for  all  that,  their  landlord  fo_ 
Mick  one  day  and  asked 
money  from — sure 
bothered  him  so  mm 
bottle.  His  landlon 
it,  but  Mick  would  not 
give  him  all  his  farm  for  ever':  so  Mick,  who  was  very 
rich,  thought  he'd  never  want  any  more  money,  and 
gave  him  the  bottle :  but  Miok  was  mistaken — he  and 
his  family  spent  money  as  If  there  was 'no  end  of  it ;  and 
to  make  the  story  short,  they  became  poorer  and  poorer, 
till  at  last  they  had  nothing  left  but  one  cow ;  and  Mick 
once  more  drove  his  cow  before  him  to  sell  her  at  Cork 
fair,  hoping  to  meet  the  old  man  and  get  another  bottle. 
It  was  hardly  day-break  when  he  left  home,  and  he 
walked  on  at  a  good  pace  till  he  reached  the  big  hill : 
the  mists  were  sleeping  in  the  valleys  and  curling  like 
smoke  wreaths  upon  the  brown  heath  around  him.  The 
sun  rose  on  his  left,  and  just  at  his  feet  a  lark  sprang 
from  its  grassy  couch  and  poured  forth  its  joyous  matin 
song,  ascending  into  the  clear  blue  sky, 

"  Till  its  form  like  a  speck  in  the  airiness  blending, 
And  thrilling  with  music,  was  melting  in  light." 

"  Mick  crossed  himself,  listening  as  he  advanced  to 
the  sweet  song  of  the  lark,  but  thinking,  notwithstand- 
ing, all  the  time  of  the  little  old  man ;  when,  just  as  he 
reached  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  cast  his  eyes  over 
the  exlcnsive  prospect  before  aud  around  him,  he  was 
startled  and  rejoiced  by  the  same  well-known  voice: 
"  Well,  Mick  Purcell,  I  told  you,  you  would  be  a  rich 
man." 

"Indeed,  then,  sure  I  was,  that's  no  lie  for  you,  sir. 
Good  morning  to  you,  hut  it  is  not  rich  I  am  now — but 
have  you  another  bottle,  for  I  want  it  now  as  much  as  I 
did  long  ngo ;  so  if  you  have  it,  sir,  here  is  the  cow  for 
it" 

"  And  here  is  the  bottle,"  said  the  old  man,  smiling  ; 
"  you  know  what  to  do  with  it." 

"  Oh  !  then(  sure  I  do,  as  good  right  I  have." 

"  Well,  farewell  for  ever,  Mick  Purcell  :  I  told  you. 
you  would  be  a  rich  man." 

"  And  good  bye  to  you,  sir,"  said  Mick,  as  he  turned 
back ;  "  and  good  luck  to  you,  and  good  luck  to  the  big 
hill — it  wants  a  name — Bottle  Hill.  Good  bye,  sir, 
good  bye  :  "  so  Mick  walked  back  as  fast  as  he  could, 
never  looking  after  the  white-faced  little  gentleman  and 
the  cow,  so  anxious  was  he  to  bring  home  the  bottle. — 
Well,  he  arrived  with  it  safely  enough,  and  called  out  as 
soon  as  he  saw  Molly — "Oh!  sure  I've  another  bottle  1 " 

"Arrah!  then,  have  you ?  why,  then,  you're  a  lucky 
man,  Mick  Purcell,  that's  what  you  are." 

In  an  instant  she  put  every  thing  right ;  aud  Mick 
looking  at  his  bottle,  exultingly  cried  out,  "  Bottle,  do 
your  duty."  In  a  twinkling,  two  great  stout  men  with 
big  cudgels  issued  from  the  bottle,  (I  do  not  know  how 
they  got  room  in  it,)  and  belaboured  floor  Mick  and  his 
wife  and  all  his  family,  till  they  lay  on  the  floor,  when 
in  they  went  again,  Mick,  as  soon  as  he  recovered,  got 
up  and  looked  about  him  ;  he  thought  «nd  thought, 
and  at  last  he  took  up  his  wife  and  his  children ;  and", 
leaving  them  to  recover  as  well  as  they  could,  he  took 
the  bottle  under  his  coat  and  went  to  his  landlord,  who 
•had  a  great  company  :  he  got  a  servant  to  tell  him  be 
wanted  to  speak  to  him,  and  at  last -he  came  out  to 
Mick. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  want  now  ?  " 

"  Nothiug,  sir,  only  I  have  another  bottle." 

"  Oh  !  oh !  is  it  as  good  as  the  first!  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  better ;  if  you  like,  I  will  show  it  ta 
you  before  all  the  ladies  and  gentlemen." 

"  Come  along,  then."  So  saying,  Mick  was  brought 
into  the  great  hall,  where  he  saw  his  old  bottle  standing 
high  upon  a  shelf:  "Ah!  ha'."  says  be  to  hinueit, 
"may  be  I  wont  have  you  by  and  by." 

"  Now,"  says  his  landlord,  "show  us  your  bottle." 
Mick  set  it  on  the  floor,  and  uttered  the  words  :  in  a 
moment  the  landlord  was  tumbled  on  the  floor;  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  sen-ants  and  all,  were  running,  and 
roaring,  and  sprawling,  and  kicking,  and  shrieking. 
Wine  cups  and  salvers  were  knocked  about  iu  every  di- 
rection, until  the  landlord  called  out  "  Stop  those  two 
devils,  Mick  Purcell,  or  I'll  have  you  hanged." 

"  They  never  shall  stop,"  said  Mick,  "  till  I  get  my 
own  bottle  that  I  see  up  there  at  top  of  that  shell." 

"Give  it  down  to  him,  give  it  down  to  him,  before  we 
are  all  killed  !  "  says  the  landlord. 

Mick  put  Ins  bottle  in  his  bosom:  in  jumped  the  two 
men  into  the  new  bottle,  and  be  carried  them  home.  I 
need  not  lengthen  my  story  by  telling  "how  he  got  richer 
than  ever,  how  his  son  married  bis  landlord's  only 
daughter,  how  he  and  his  wife  died  when  they  were  very 
old,  and  how  seme  of  the  servants,  fighting  at  tbeir 
waki,  broke  the  bottle;  bat  itill  the  hill  has  tbe  name 
upon  it ;  ay,  and  so  'twill  be  always  Bottle-bill  to  the 
cndtof  the  world,  and  so  it  ought,  for  it  is  a  strange 
story ! 


•* 


- 

•     • 
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THE  WALDEORAVE  OUTRAGE. 

Under  the  influence  o£  intoxicating  drinks,  Earl 
Waldegrave  and  three  of  his  aristocratic  companion* 
lately  committed  a  most  diabolical  outrage  upon 
the  person  of  one  of  those  individuals  who  watch  the 
safety  of  our  livei  and  property.  If  a  poor  man 
had  set  upon  a  policeman,  and  beaten  him  almost  to 
death,  he  would  have  been  hand-cuffed — dragged  to 


poor  man  will  learn  to  appreciate  the  blessings  of 
TeetoUlism.  Teetotalism  places  him  beyond  the 
chances  of  following  the  degrading  and  disgusting 
example*  of  those  high-born  reprobates  who  disgrace 
the  names  which  they  bear  ;  and  Teetotalism  will 
eventually  prove  that  the  aristocrat,  the  educated, 
and  the  wealthy  will  have  to  take  the  example  which 
is  set  them  by  the  lower  orders.  Teetotalism  is  a 
reformation  which  is  eminently  honourable  to  its 


a  watch-house  for  the  night — brought  up  before  ape-  j  disciples,  because   it   commenced  with  those  who 

lice  magistrate  in  the  morning — committed  for  trial,  ••     •-•—-«  - L^I—J.- 

and  condemned'  to  death,  it'  the  policeman  died. 
There  was  a  convfct,  of  the  name  of  Bailey,  the 
other  day  in  Newgate,  who  with  difficulty  escaped 
an  ignominious  death  upon  the  scaffold :  and  he 
would  have  been  executed,  had  not  his  victim 
recovered. 

What  line  of  conduct  was  pursued  with  regard  to 
Lord  Waldegrave  and  the  only  one  of  his  associates 
who  was  arrested  with  him?  They  were  both  ad- 
mitted to  bail,  in  the  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds 
each  !  Supposing  this  policeman  should  die  ;  they 


left   their    places — moved '  closer  to  each  other — •, 
their  corks  had  taken  the  shape  of  heads — t"  " 
bodies  of  human  beings  ;  and,  with  arms  a-l 
they  seemed  in  earnest  conversation.    Thmj 
breathless  anticipation,  he  listened,  and 
heard  the  following  conversation  :— 
."Yes,  poor  old  soul,"  said  the  brandy  bottle;    I 
"  You  see  1  am  his  only  comfort,  as  I  told  you  the   JL 
other  day.     Poor,  dear  old  man !  how  often  hare  I  ft 


t 


were  not  urged  to  it  by  the  arguments  taught  by  the 
refinement  of  education,  but  who  embraced  it  from 
the  conviction  of  their  own  humble  but  honest 
mind*.  Ye* — it  is  a  grand  spectacle  when  the  lower 
grades  of  society  thus  set  a  grand  and  noble  ex- 
ample to  the  upper  classes, — when  the  poor  man 
teaches  the  rich  one  the  road  to  happiness  and  con-  j 
tentment,- — when  the  uneducated  overcome  all  the 
sophistry  of  the  learned,  in  respect  to  this  one  grand 
principle  of  social  reformation, — when  the  cottage  of 
the  labourer  can  boast  of  that  purification  which  has 
not  yet  reached  the  mansion  of  the  patrician, —  ' 


would  have  the  power  of  proceeding  to  the  conti-  j  whcn  a  grand  impulse  is  given  by  the  masses,  and  ; 
nent,  and  escaping  the  dangers  and  ignominy  of  a  is  rapidly  working  upwards  to  the  palaces  of  the  ' 
trial,  the  forfeiture  of  two  hundred  pounds  to  them  great, — and  when  a  lesson  of  forbearance  and  ' 
being  a  matter  of  the  most  perfect  indifference.  morality  is  taught,  not  from  the  pulpit  of  cathedrals 

Now,  if  the  poor  man  in  a  similar  case  were  to    and   great  churches — not  from  the  benches  of  the 
request  to.be  admitted  to  bail,  he  would  most  pro-  |  House  of  Commons — not  from  the  bosom  of  learned  j 
bably  meet  with  an  indignant  refusal  at  the  hands  ,  societies — not  from  the  columns  of  the    newspaper  • 

— but  from  the   platforms  of  Temperance  Associa-  • 

lions ! 


of  the  magistrate,  and  an  assurance  that  "  so  despe- 
rate a   ruffian  should  he  severely  punished  form's 


atrocious  conduct  ;"  but  if  he  were  by  any  accident 
admitted  to  bail,  would  the  magistrate  suffer  him  to 
outer  into  his  own  recognizances  in  the  sum,  for 
instance,  of  five  shillings  ?  No — of  course  not; 


B  R  A  N  D  Y  -  A  N  D  -  W  A  T  E  R . 

BY  "  THE  PRINTER'S  DEVIL." 
"  Three  hundred  and  forty-four  pounds  !"  slowly  ! 

because,  the  magistrate  would  say,  the  delinquent    ejaculated  Ephraim,  closing  his 'heavy  ledger,  as  he  j 
"    " A—    —    '••''"    K"  '""'    -'••"•"' sat  on  his  high  stool,  in  his  small,  dark  counting- ' 


would    not    surrender    to   take    his  trial    when  so 
paltry  a  sum  was  alone  at  stake. 


house. — "  Three   hundred  and    forty-four   pounds 


Waldegrave  are  no  move    than   the   five    shillings 
would  be  to  the  poor  man.  Then,  how  is  the  justice 


never  are  concerted  to  the  poor  man. 

Now  should  this  policeman  expire  in  consequence 


And  yet  the  two  hundred  pounds  trt  the  Earl  of    ten  shillings; — it  can't  be  done,  by  to-morrow,"  he 

muttered  in  an  undertone  : — "a  renewed  bill  too, — 
my  fate  is  too  truly  sealed  :— nothing  for  me,  in  my 

of  this  country  distributed..'  One  word  will  answer  old  age,  but  a  prison  and  a  grave!"  Then  Ephraim  i 
that  question  :  the  rich  man  is  afforded  facilities  of  |  laid  his  head  in  his  hands  —  the  tears  gushed  i 
escaping  the  vengeance  of  the  law,  which  never,  i  through  his  fingers,  and  his  whole  frame  was  shaken  ! 

with  the   violence   of  his  grief. — Twas  a  piteous  ! 
,  sight,  to  behold  the  poor  old  man,  as  the  light  of' 

of  the  injuries  he  lias  received  from  the  hands  of!  the  candle  shone  on  his  glossy,  bald  head,  fringed  j 
those  aristocratic  miscreants,  would  Lord  \Valde-  ;  with  a  few  grey  hairs. 


no 
lift 


grave  be  tried  for  his  /iff!  Would  he  be  served  as 
Bailey  was?  \Yould  he  be  treated  as  any  poor  man 
would  bo  .'  Would  he  pass  one  hour  in  Newgate  '. 
Would  he  stand  the  chance  of  an  ignominious  death, 
and  be  indebted  for  a  reprieve  to  the  Homo  Secre- 
tary .'  and  would  he  he  sent  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life  to  the  penal  settlement*?  We  boldly  answer 
that  he  would  not  !  We 
would  ho  hiahed  up 


But  there  he  sat  —  unconscious  of  anything 
around-  -till  the  lusty  bawl  of  the  watchman.  "  Past 
twelve  o'clock,"  aroused  him.  "Well,  well!"  he  ; 
exclaimed;  "  some  people  say,  we  are  only  the 
wheels  of  a  mighty  machine, and  cannot  avoid, our 
destiny  : — but  there  is  one  comfort  left. — Yes, — 
one  that  has  often  cheered  my  fainting  >pirit 


opi>] 
We 


•nly  affirm  that  the  case  '  and  1  never  needed  it  more  than  at  the  present."  j 
•  undisguised!}-  declare,  |  And,  stepping  from  his  stool,  he  took  a  little  key  ; 

that  he  would  not  even  share  the  tate  of  Medhurst    from  his  pocket,  and  proceeded  to  unlock  a  small 

mahogany  box.     Two  black  bottles  and  a  glass  lay  • 
snugly  ensconced  in  their  separate  partitions  ;  and 
as  Ephraim  took  them  out,  he  held  them  up  before  ' 
William  Lees,  with  great   provocation,  murdered  ]  the  light  of  the  candle,— -and  his  little  eyes  twinkled  ' 
lis  wife  in  a  fit   of   passion,  and  when  labouring  •  as  he  beheld  the  second  one  was  nearly  full.     The  i 
under  the  effects  of  intoxicating  drink, — and  heti'as  \  first,  with   a  look  of  compunction,  he  slowly   re- 


— and  be  condemned  to  three  years'  imprisonment 
We  will  even  go  farther — lit  would  not  be  put  upon 
fiit  trial. 


hanged. 
and  in  a 
school-fellow, 


Medhurst,  without  reasonable  provocation, 
tate  of  perfect  sobriety,   murdered    his 


year*.   If  the  policeman,  in  Lord  Waldegrave's  case,  i  have  no  adulteration."     He  then  proceeded 
die,  Lord  Waldegrave  trill  lie  done  nothing  to.    These  '.  the  glass  with  the  sparkling  liquor ; — 'twas  1 


eyes  to  sparkle. 

Ah.  well  do   I  remember,  when  my  poor  wife 


placed ; — 'twas  water ! 

"  No — no  !"  said  he.  "  nothing  in  your  way  to-  I 

he   ti-as   imprisoned  for  tJiree  I  night; — my  grief  has  no  allay,  and  my  liquor  shall,  j 

'  'd  to  fill  , 
brandy.  ; 

are  the  three  stages  of  justice  :  there  is  the  justice  First  a  gentle  sip — -and  then  a  deeper  draught, —  ' 
for  the  poor  man —there  is  the  justice  for  the  gentle-  i  and  a  smile  began  to  play  around  his  jps,  and  his  • 
»ia:i — and  there  is  the  justice  for  the  nobleman. 

Let  us  proceed  u  lilt'.e  farther  in  these  observa- 
tions upon  English  justice.     The  Marquis  of  Water-    was  alive,  bless  her  soul !  how  often  would  she  and 
ford  and  the  Earl  of  Waldegrave  frequently  amuse    I  sit  here  together;  and  she  would  say.  as  I  mixed 
themselves     with    the    aristocratic     recreation    of   my  glass  of  brandy, — 'A  little  more  water,  Ephy, 
wrenching  off  knockers,  pulling  down   bell-wires,    — a  little  more  water!'     But.  poor  dear  soul,  when  j 
carrying  off  pump-ladles,  and  beating  policeman,    she  died,  I  left  off  water  by  degrees, — rjid,  at  last.  ! 
They  are  occasionally  conducted    to    the   station-  ]  altogether.     Ah !  there  stands  the  very  botle  her  ; 
house,  after  a  desperate  resistance.     On  the  follow-  i  little  hand  used  to  lift,  and,  while  m\    head  was  , 
ing  morning  they  plead  intoxication  to  the  magis-  •  turned,   partly  empty   in   my  glass.     She  went, — 
Irate.     The  magistrate  releases  them  with  a  fine,    God   be    thanked,  —  before  ruin  had   cast  its  de-  i 
and  a  permission  to  "  speak  to  "  tbe"poHcemcn  whom    testable  shadow  over  all  my  hopes  ;  but  she  would 
they   have    beaten,    or    the    house-holders    whose  i  often   prognosticate,  and    say  : — '  Ephy,  dear,    do  ! 
knockers  they  have  wrenched  off;  and  the  money  of,  leave  off  that  brandy, — you    know  the  love  of  it  ' 
these  aristocrats  ensures  their  release  from  the  hands  ;  increases  with  you!'     And  then  I  would  pat  her! 
of  justice.     /»  similar  eircvniftanres,  tke  poor  man    cheeks,  and  say,  '  Yes,  my  de.ir.  and  so  do  the  cares  ! 
would  bf  »eitt  to  the  treadmill.  of  business   too.' — Ah,   well, —  here's  to  her  me- 

llow   differently    these  things  nre    arranged    in    mory  !  " — and  glass   after   glass  were   as   quickly 
France.     There  the  more  elevated  by  birth,  wealth,  ;  emptied  as  filled. 

or  education,  may  be  the  delinquent  in  any  case,  the  Hours  had  passed  away. — and  there  was  the  old 
more  heavily  is  he  punished,  because  it  is  supposed  man  fast  asleep,  with  his  head  laying  over  his 
that  he  ought  to  hive  a  better  idea  of  good  beha-  ledger,  and  the  candle  burning  with  a  long  snuff 
viour  tlian  the  poor  man.  There  no  felony  is  that  prevented  its  more  than  half  lighting  the 
allowed  to  be  compromised  by  bail ;  but  the  King's  dusky  apartment.  "  "  *  * 
Procurator  demands  the  same  justice  in  respect  to  bawled  the  watchman. 


cheered  his  spirits,  and  revived  him  when 
with  despair, — whilst  you  do  nothing  to  alleviate 
his  sorrow."^ — "  You,  you  !"  cried  the  water-bottle, 
quite  indignant;  "you  are  the  very  villlain  th 
has  filched  the  money  from  his  pocket — the 
from  his  till — and  now  left  him  nothing  but  disi 
horrors  for  his  portion."  Now  Master  Brandy, 
this,  got  quite  hot,  and  fiery  red  in  the  face,— find 
resorted  to  abuse : —  "  You, — a  nasty,  low-lived, 
pair-laced  fellow, — an  associate  of  milksops  and 
babies, — the  parent  of  scrofulous  diseases,— fit 
for  nothing  else  but  to  make  tea,  and  other  slope: — 
you  dare  to  speak  thus  to  a  gentleman  brea  and 
born. — Away  !"  ,i> 

But  the  water-bottle  "kept  himself  quite  cool> 
and,  looking  as  serene  as  the  moon,  gently  said ; 
"  Repress  your  ire,  my  fine  fellow,  for  one  moment, 
and  read  the  truths  deduced  from  that  ledger; — 
how  many  of  those  bad  debts  are  to  be  laid  to 
your  charge :  which  of  us  serves  him  most  disin- 
terestedly ;  and,  by  the  bye,  I  doubt  very  much," 
with  all  your  bounce,  whether  you  are  paid 
for."  Now,  at  this,  Brandy  blushed  to  his 
Very  neck,  for  his  spirit  was  up. — "  Yes,  yes," 
said  he,  "  you  may  well  serve  him  for  nothing,  you 
mean,  cadaverous  Jooking  fellow;  turn  to  your 
family  connexions  and  look  at  mine — look  at  all  the 
statesmen,  heroes,  orators,  and  generals  that  have 
been  my  acquaintances.  Of  course,"  holding  his 
head  two  inches  higher,  "  they  must  pay  for  my  ac- 
quaintance."— "  You  need  not  brag  so  much  about 
your  acquaintanc/r,"  said  the  o'ther  calmly,  "  I  be- 
lieve I  can  boast  of  belonging  to  a  far  more  ancient 
and  honorable  family.  I  came  pure  from  the  hands 
of  the  Creator  of  all  things,  and  our  family  has  re- 
tained its  purity,  but  you  and  your  race  are  an  ille- 
gitimate branch — nothing  but  bastards,  the  servants 
and  offspring  of  the  devil." 

Now  at  this,  Brandy  could  no  longer  hold  himself, 
but  literally  burst  with  rage,  and  some  of  the  spirit 
coming  in  contact  with  a  spark  from  the  candle,  the 
whole  room  was  in  a  blaze. 

"  Past  three  o' —  !  Fire  !  Fire  !  Halloo  !  Halloo !" 
resounded  through  the  streets.  Quickly  the  engines 
arrived,  a  rush  Of  water  was  poured  on  the  devouring 
element,  the  old  man  was  saved, — and  the  last 
sentence  heard  between  the  contending  parties,  was 
uttered  by  the  water  bottle,  when  with  a  cry  of 
exultation,  as  the  rush  of  his  own  element  came 
into  the  room,  he  said,  "  \ott-,  u-ho  set  the  home  on 
fire  ?  and  irho  tared  it .'  " 

The  old  gentleman  certainly,  had  a  bother  with 
the  insurance  company,  for  they  disbelieved  hte 
story— and  insinuated  (perhaps  maliciously,)  that  he 
must  in  a  drunken  fit  have  broken  the  bottle,  and 
accidentally  dropt  the  candle  in  the  liquor — but  they 
nevertheless  paid  the  insurance — he  proceeded  with 
his  business — amassed  a  fortune — and  as  before  he 
drank  his  brandy  without  any  water,  he  now  drank 
the  water  without  anv  brandv. 


REPORT  OF  TEETOTAL  MEFxTINGS. 


Past    two   o'clock,      again 
It  slightly  disturbed  him  ; 

and  slowly  opening  his  Wood-shot  eyes — in  a  nio- 

From  the  foregoing  observation*,  relative  to  the    ment    they  seemed   transfixed   with   some    awful 
aristocratic  outrages  committed  in  this  country,  the  I  vision.    Yes,  th«.re  it   was ' — the  two  bottles  had 


the  peer,  which  he  would  ask  against  the  peasant. 


Metroj  filitan    Roman    Catholic     Total     ^ 
Association. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  the  7th  of  July,  this  association 
held  its  first  grand  meeting  at  the  Aldersgate-street 
Chapel,  nhich  was  crowded  to  excess  with  a  large  body 
of  Roman  Catholics  and  of  Members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends. 

Mr.  JOHN  GILES,  the  founder  of  the  association,  >was 
called  to  the  chair.  This  gentleman,  in  a  very  neat  and 
appropriate  speech,  expounded  the  advantages  of  Tee- 
toulism,  and  detailed  the  objects  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Total  Abstinence  Association. 

MR.  WADDICK  then  addressed  the  meeting,  and 
impressed  upon  those  present  the  necessity  of  statin?, 
on  occasions  of  public  speaking,  who  eacb  orator  wat, 
whence  he  came,  and  how  he  got  his  living,  in  order  to 
show  the  world  that  they  were  all  honest  men. 

MR.  JAUESOS,  of  the  New  British  and  Foreign  Tem- 
perance Society,  said  that,  so  far  as  his  humble 
efforts  would  avail,  be  would  do  all  that  lay  in  his 
povrcr  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion. 

MR.  G.  W.  M.  REYNOLDS,  of  the  United  Temperance 
Association,  expatiated  upon  the  blessings  of,  1  ectota- 
lism.  He  declared  that  nearly  all  crin.rs  i  n  anal  i  d  from 
the  public-house,  and  considered  Teetotalism  to"  be 
the  only  m<«ns  of  reforming  the  morals  of  Society.  He 
'  was  proud  to  address  the  Catholics  and  the  members 


• 

. 

^f.^^     '  ' 
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ociety  il-Frieud*  o«  that  occaaion,  because,  from 
,  long  residence  in  Franc*  some  of  the  moat  pleasing 
iscencea  of  hU  life  were  connected  with  a  nation 
«mg  Catholicism  ;  and  secondly,  becaus«|U»e  Soci- 
Triend*  advocated  a  measure  which  he  ( Mr.  Rey- 
>  strenuously  strpported.  He  alluded  to  the  total 
•n  of  the  punishment  of  death. 
NUNN,  from  Stratford,  next  addrcssed'the  meet- 
[  in  a  speech  replete  with  humour. 
"in.  GREEN,  Editor  of  the  Inti'tligencer,  said  that  he 
was  determined  to  be  present  at  that  meeting,  in  order 
to  witness  the  progress  made  by  the  disciples  of  Teeto- 
talism.i|Mr.  Green  then  expatiated  eloquently  upon  the 
*-'---'-  -'"  the  grand  principle,  and  the  necessity  of 
rtmg  iu 

MAC'  CURDY,  of  Belfast,   expressed  rthe  lively 
it  which  he  felt  in  tbe  welfare  of  the  Metropolitan 

Jic  Total  Abstinence  Association. 

MM.  GILES,  the  Chairman,  wound  up  the  business  of 
tfc»  evening  in  a  very  able  oration,  in  which  he  strenu- 
ously impressed  upon  those  present  the  necessity  of 
paying-  frequent  visits  to  the  places  of  Teetotal  as- 
sembly. 

Thank-  were  then  voted  to  the  Chairman;  a  nmmber 
of/pledf  t  were  taken ;  and  the  meeting  separated,  the 
I'JW  Paying  the  favourite  air  of  "  Saint  Patrick's  Day 
Morn  ing." 
/ 

THE      UNITED    TEMPERANCE    ASSOCIATION. 

lifting  «f    JUerigate-ttreet   Chapel, — on   Saturday 

Looting,   J"1H  U''1- 

MR.  WESTON,  Honorary  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
to  the  Association,  was  called  to  the  chair.  He  ad- 
dressed a  few  word*  to  the  meeting,  requesting  those 
present,  who  were  not  Teetotalers,  to  listen  with  great 
attention  to  the  spe«ikers',whom  they  would.hearupon  the 
platform  that  evening,  and  to  weigh  with  impartiality 
the  arguments  that  would  be  adduced  in  favour  of 
Teetotalism. 

MR.  EALF.S   then  addressed  the  meeting. 


He  said 


Mr.  JOHN  GILES,  secretary  lo  the  Metropolitan  Ro- 
man Catholic  Total- Abstinence  Association,  remarked, 
that  the  grand  principle  to  be  observed  by  Teetotalers  is 
union.  Union  is  strength, — and  union  will  lead  them 
on  to  prosper.  Mr.  O'Connell  has  declared  that  Tee- 
totalism is  a  hammer  which  will  be  used  amongst  the 
Irish  to  knock  down  political  parties. 

Mr.  CLOSE,  of  Stratford,  addressed  the  meeting  at  con- 
siderable length  in  support  of  the  principle  of  Teetotal- 
ism.  He  declared  t  liar  lie  had  never  known  what  true 
happiness  was  until  he  had  signed  the  pledge-book. 

Mr.  JOHN  SPARROWS  BENSTBAD  addressed  a  few 
observations  to  the  mating  previous  to  signing  the 
pledge-book.  He  signed  it  solely  on  the  score  of  moral 
principle,  because*  he  was  not  addicted  to  any  habits  of 
intemperance  which  it  was  necessary  to  reform  :  but  he 
signed  it,  he  repeated,  for  the  nalce  of  example— for  the 
sake  of  his  relations  and  friends— for  the  sake  of  those 
who  were  dependent  upon  him.  Mr.  Benstead  then 
signed  the  pledge-book  amidst  the  most  tremendous 
cheering. 

Mr.  SMITH,  of  Stratford,  said  that  a  man  under  the 
influence  of  intoxicating  drink,  was  not  in  his  right 
senses.  He  himself  had  been  a  most  inveterate  drunk- 
ard ;  and  he  was  now  a  Teetotaler  He  hoped  that  the 
United  Temperance  Association  would  soon  hold  a 
gland  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall. 

Mr.  G.  W.  M.  REYNOLDS  observed  that  such  was  tbe 
intention  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  SMITH,  in  continuation,  said  that  he  was  delighted 
to  hear  tliis  intelligence.  It  would  be  a  grand  spectacle 
for  three  or  four  hundred  reclaimed  drunkards  to  pre- 
sent themselves  upon -the  platform  of  Exeter  Hall,  as 
testimonies  to  the  excellence  of  Teetotal  principles. 

GEORGE  ATI-LEG  \TE,  tlie  member  of  the  Coal-Whip- 
pers'  Association,  requested  permission  to  address  the 
meeting,-  He  said  that  Mr. O'Connell,  M.P.  had  con- 
sented to  take  the  chair  in  case  the  Uniud  Temper- 
ance Association  should  determine  to  hold  a  meeting  at 
Exeter  Hall  on  behalf  of  the  coal-whippf  r». 

Mr.  CURRY,  of  Chelsea,  theii  addressed  the  audience, 


,  ,,,.,,  -      1  f    rr-        .     .     1-  f          »1    '  *»*•!.   V-  t  KKl,    Ui     VIIC13CJI,    LIIC11    MlUTCaBQU    UH    «  UUitUlL-r, 

that  he  had  tned  the  pxmcipks  of  Teetotaler,  for  thir-  ,  ^  furnished'  8everal  anecdo[ical  j  luxations  of  the 
teen  weeks  before  he  ^enmu-ly  signed  the  pledge-hook ;[  effic  of  Tectolal  pri^pi^.  He  a]so  aljuded  in 
and  at  the  expiration  of  that  period  he  had  unfortu-  » elingtenm  to  the  terrible  condition  of  the  uahappy 

nately  succumbed  to  the  force  ot  temptation.     He  had 


however  determined  upon   reformation  once  more  and  ;  C°^  Jgj^  has   seldom  been  ,0  crowded  with  &e 

He  then  cons.dered  him-  |  ab]e    a/vocatcs   of   Teetotalism,   a,   on   tWl    oc^,,. 
I  Amongst  those  who  were  there  present,  but  who  did  not 
address  the  meeting,  were  Messrs.  Wilson,  Sims,  Adkins, 


had  signed  the  pledge- book. 

self  to  be  bound  by  a  solemn  moral  obligation,  and  had 
never  broken  the  vow  he  had  ratified  with  his  signature. 
THE  RKV.  MR.  ADENEY  said  that  experience  had 


tanght  him  that  even  the  most  moderate  use  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  was  deleterious  to  the  human  frame  and 
to  the  human  intellect.  He  felt  convinced  that  in'oxi-  j 
eating  liquors  did  not  contain  any  thing  strengthening,  i 
A  glass  of  wine  docs  not  equal  in  solid  substance,  a  I 
grain  of  wheat.  Substantial  solids  are  alone  nourish-  j 
ing.  What  a  claim  (observed  Mr.  Adeney)  have  these  | 
societies  upon  Christians  !  The  llcv.  Gentleman  con-  j 
eluded  a  ?cry  eloquent  speech  with  a  powerful  appeal  to  ; 
those,  who  were  not  Teetotalers,  and  were  then  present,  j 
to  sign  the  pledge. 


Crump,  Grimshaw,  Glenny,  (of  Hackney,)  Falshawe, 
Parsons,  John  \Vilson  Ross  (the  author  of  "Niniau," 
&c.  &c,),  Johnson,  £c. 


THE  TRIUMPH  OF  PRINCIPLE. 

THE  annual  Trade  dinner  or  Weigh-Goose  was  given 
by  Mr.  Clay,  printer,  of  Bread-street-hill,  to  the  persons 
in  his  employment,  amounting  to  about  fifty  in  number, 
at  the  Rose  tavern,  Gravesefid,  on  the  6th  instant.  Ac- 
cording to  foimer  usage  a  bottle  of  wine  was  placed 
beside  each  :  but  Mr.  Me  Cullock  desired  the  waiter  to 

MR.  G.  W.  M.  REYNOLDS,  next  addressed  the  meet-  !  take  away  the  one  intended  for  him,  and  supply  him 
ing.  He  hoped  that,  as  there  was  now  a  female  upon  the  ,  with  a  glass  of  ginger-beer  in  its  place.  This  excited 
throne,  the  legislature  would  adopt  same  measures  to  60me  jeering  remaiks  from  the  rest,  which  were  heard 
check  the  dreadful  progress  of  intemperance — if  not  for  by  Mr.  Clay,  who  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table.  This 
the  sake  of  English  men,  at  least  for  that  of  English  J  gentleman  desired  Mr.  Me  Culloch  to  come  and  sit  by 
women.  The  legislature  should  countenance  Teetotal  him,  and  taking  his  glass  of  ginger-beer  immediately 
Associations,  and  assist  their  humane  exertions.  If  Jrank  his  very  good  health.  Mr.  City  then,  in  a  short 
the  female  portion  of  the  community  of  the  lower  orders  but  pithy  speech  expressed  his  admiration  of  the  Tern- 
would  abstain  from  drinking,  the  male  portion  would  i  pcrance  cause,  and  stated  he  hoped  that  Teetotalism 
soon  follow  the  good  example.  Women  naturally  pos-  j  would  soon  spread  over  the  universe ;  then  turning  to  Mr. 
sess  a  great  moral  influence  over  men  ;  and  hard  must  Me  Cullock,  he  said,  "  I  cannot  sufficiently  express  my 
be  that  husband's  heart,  which  will  not  yi 


"  Upon  my  viewless  pinions,"  saith  the  wind, 
The  balmy-breathing  wind — "  be  floats  along !  " 
"  I  am  his  breath,"  proclaims  the  «ephjr  soft. 

"  Snail  I  be  silent?  "  saith  the  teeming  earth,  ' 
"  Whose  parched  lips  drink  up  the  pearly  dew  ?  " 
The  dew  replies — "  I  rear  thy  frailest  flowers." 

"  We  flourish  and  rejoice,"  say  the  young  flowers  : 
"  We  court  thy  crystal  drops,  which  every  morn 
Gladly  we  yield  unlo  the  glorious  sun." 

We  neither  envy  the  heart  nor  the  head  of  the  man 
who  wrote  the  notice  upon  1)'  Israeli  :  we  cannot  admire 
these  malignant  sketches  of  living  characters,  wherr 
truth  is  sacrificed  to  a  jest,  and  sincerity  of  opinion  to  a 
merry  conceit.  The  Charivari  contains  come  good 
"bitt." 

The  Monthly  Magazine.  EDITED  BY  JOHN 
A.  HERAUD,  ESQ.  Number  for  July. 
London  :  Sherwood  and  Co. 
Our  old  friend,  the  Monthly  Uagaznt,  is  the  leaned 
magazine,  par  txcelltiict,  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Heraud.  All  its  articles  are  of  sterling  m^rit ;  but 
whether  so  much  learning  produce  commensurate  pro- 
fits, is  another  consideration.  Mr.  Heraud  is  decidedly  a 
talented  writer — deeply  imbued  with  a  love  of  all  that  is 
German — and  strongly  attached  to  dissertations  upon 
subjects,  the  mere  names  of  which  have  never  reached 
the  ears,  much  less  the  intellect,  of  half  the  readers  of 
periodicals  of  this  kind.  The  contents  of  this  number 
are  varied.  .There  is  a  very  clever  paper  upon  "  Cou- 
sin's Electricism," — an  article  in  which  the  great 
French  philosopher  is  ably  considered.  "  Reginald  de 
Baillaunce,"  is  a  very  clever  tale.  The  "  Persian  Remi- 
niscences "  are  particularly  amusing.  Of  "Peter  Pin- 
dar's Pic-Nic  "  we  shall  only  say  that  if  Dr.  Walcot 
really  did  write  the  poem,  he  must  cither  have  been 
half-witted  or  drunk  (forbid  it,  Teetotalism  !)  at  the 
time.  It  possessea  tie  timiritttde  of  his  former  pieces ; 
but  all  the  spirit  is  crushed  out  We  extract  the  fol- 
lowing just  observations  from  a  paper  upon  hex  Majesty's 
late  escape  : — 

The  loyalty  of  the  English  people  n  to  jealous  of  its 
character,  that  it  will  not  permit  the  supposition  that  the 
perpetrator  of  such  an  act,  as  the  one  which  now  sug- 
gests these  few  remarks,  could  be  in  his  proper  senses 
at  the  time  of  its  committal.  No  sane  Englishman  can 
be  so  disloyal  as  to  aim  at  the  life  of  his  sovereign  ; — 
such  is  the  dogma  of  the  national  loyalty.  To  this  sen- 
timent the  young  villain  will  probably  be  indebted  for 
his  worthless  life.  The  milder  punishment  also  will 
most  likely  succeed  in  subduing  the  passion  for  regicide 
which  the  more  severe  might  have  a  tendency  to  estirr. 
Against  a  monarchy,  which  proves  that  mercy  is  the 
brightest  jewel  in  its  crown— none  !.ut  the  most  har- 
dened would  yield  to  the  impulse  of  imitation,  ia  can-  • 
.triving  measures  of  destruction.  No,  no  !  the  life  of 
the  Quern  is  safe  from  any  new  attempt,  as  the  result  cf 
the  present.  There  may,  of  course,  be  other  causes  in 
'  operation. 


yield  to  the  tears 

and  the  prayers  of  a  wife.  Let  the  wives  set  a  good 
example  to  their  husbands — then  let  these  wives  im- 
plore their  husbands  to  abstain  from  their  habits  of 
intemperance — and  the  tears  of  women  will  affect  much 
in  that  glorious  cause. 

"  What  lost  the  world,  and  bade  a  hero  fly  ? 
The  timid  tear  in  Cleopatra's  eye  ! 
Oh,  let  the  soft  triumvir  be  forgiven — 
How  many  lose  for  her  not  earth,  but  heaven  ! " 
the  magic  influence, 


admiration  of  the  individual  beside  me,  who  possesses 
moral  courage  sufficient  thus  to  stand  aloof  from  the 
usages  of  those  who  differ  from  him."  R.  G,  IBBETT. 


R  E  V  I  E  W  S. 


The  London  Magazine,  Charivari,  and  Courrier 
des  Dames.  With  Three  illustrations  by 
Leech.  Number  for  July.  London : 
Simpkin  and  Co. 

THIS  periodical  is  a  new  candidate  for  public  favour, 
only  the  sixth  publication  of  the  work.     Its 


If  woman  possess  the  influenc 

thus  des'-rihed  bv  Byron,  let  her  use  it  in  behalf  of  the  i 
drunkard's  salvation.  Teetotalism  was  making  grand  1 
and  gigantic  progress,  and  thf  excellence  of  its  principle  j  tmg 

would;  be   soon   universally   acknowledged.     With  the!  literary  meriti  aie  very  uneven, 

alteration  of  one   word,  a  hue  of  Pope  s      Essay   on  '     _,        '         .   f,       ...  :  -      .  ' 

Man,"  might  be  converted  into  one  of  the  most  appro-  ;     The  Diurnal  Revolutions  of  Davie  Diddledoft      arc 
priate  maxims  of  Teetotalism  :—  :  excellent,— full  of  shrewd  and  caustic  observation,— and 

"  A  nobrr  man  's  the  noblest  work  of  God."  '  replete  with  interest.     "  Dancing  amongst  the  ancient 

Mr.  DONALDSON  then  addressed  the  meeting.  He  ;  Egyptians  "  is  a  clever  paper ;  "The  Bristol  Banker  " 
sa;d  that  no  one  could  deny  the  rapidity  of  the  progress  is  the  greatest  trash  ever  penned.  The  coincidence  of  a 
now  made  by  Teetotalism.  Any  one  who  walked  through  'conjugal  infidelity  and  a  murder  in  the  house  at  the 
'the  streets  might  hear  something  said  upon  Teetotalism.  ;  same  momcnt  does  no,  cvpn  sccm  -^  ;n  roma 

I    hr>      I   A^tirallTC     «~f»?-»    Hntr.»-*mi  n^irl     t  n    att-*i(»L-     til  a    f>  f  1  *"m  V     1  tl      . 


The  Teetotalers  were  determined  to  attack  the  enemy  in 
all  his  strong  holds,  and  root  him  from  the!  enrt'i.  ile, 
( Mr.  Donaldson)  would  continue  a  Teetotaler,  until  it 
should  please  God  to  call  him  away  from  this  sublunary 
stag:  of  being.  Philanthropy  commanded  us  to  cxen 
ourselves  in  the  cause — Christianity  commanded  us- 


where  almost  any  monstrosity  is  recorded  as  truth.  The 
Hymn  to  Nature  "  is  very  beautiful.     We  quote  five 
stanzas  as  a  specimen : — 

"  We  bless  yon,"  says  the  Moon—"  source  of  alllight !  " 
" 


uiuMyw  i"    m^  «-«usc — ^unsiiaimv   cuniiuatiutru  us—        .   .,-  -    »       r,  ",,  . 

morality  commanded  us-oar  duty  towards  each  other  '   .^/.t  •y°"'    S*>"       •  °         f "  ****' 

•  _  _  y  ,    Ann   rhp  mvslonnuc   <*imwf   /*no«  »*    Amnn  I  ' 


commanded  us.  lie  (Mr.  Donaldson),  should  abstain 
•'••'in  intoxicating  drink,  for  the  sake  of  himself — for 
the  sake  of  the  world-Lfor  the  sake  of  the  Church — for 
the  sake  of  example. 


And  the  mysterious  comet  cries — "  Amen  1 ' 

The  dense  clouds  gather,  and  aloud  exclaim, 
"  We  are  his  dark  pavilion  in  the  aky, 
i  Here  spring  his  sky-convulsing  arrows  forth  ! ' 


|  [\\e  now  conclude  the  extract,  commenced  in  our  last 
•   week's  Number,  from   "  The  la*t  Day  of  a  Con- 
demned,"  By  VICTOR  HUGO.] 

The  cart  was  a  common  one,  with  a  miserable-looking 
horse,  and  a  driver  clad  in  a  blue  smock  ornamented 
with  red  stripes,  like  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
marsh  in  the  vicinity  of  Bicetre, 

The  officer  gave  the  word  of  command.     The  eart 
and  its  cavalcade  were  set  in  motion,  as  if  they  were  .. 
thrust  onwards  by  the  oscillations  of  that  living  ocean. 

We  proceeded  very  slowly. 

The  quay,  on  which  the  Flower- Market  is  situate, 
embalmed  the  air :— it  is  a  market-day.  The  flower- 
girls  left  their  stalls  to  gaze  upon  me. 

Almost  opposite  the  square  tower  which  foims  the 
corner  of  the  Palace  of  Justice,  there  are  several  public - 
houses,  the  first  floors  of  which  were  crowded  with 
spectators  who  were  rejoiced  at  having  secured  stich  ex- 
cellent places, — especially  the  women  that  were  amongst 
them.  The  day's  work  will  be  a  good  one  for  the  tavern- 
keepers. 

Tables,  chairs,  scaffoldings,  and  carts  were  hired  in 
nil  directions.  Every  place  was  groaning  beneath  the 
weight  of  spectators.  These  who  trafficked  in  supply- 
ing their  fellow-crcatun-s  with  a  sight  of  human  misery, 
exclaimed,  "  Who  wants  a  place  ? "  I  suddenly  became 
irritated  against  those  people,  and  felt  a  strong  inclina- 
tion to  cry  out,  "  Who  will  take  mine  ;  " 

In  the  meantime  the  cart  advanced.     At  every  step 

which  the  horse  took,  the  crowds  were  thinned  behind  it'; 

and,   with  my   haggard    eyes,   I    saw   them   ruah   on- 

;  wards  to  other  points  of  view  in  tbe  path  whicb  I  was 

;  taking. 

At  the  turning  of  the  bridge,  some  women  commise- 
rated me  for  being  condemned  to  &e  so  young, 

We  then  filtered  upon  the  fat  al  quay.     I  began  to  see 
nothing  more — to  hear  nothing  more.     All  those  voices    • 
—all  those  heads  at  tbe  windows,  tbe  duo*,  the  gates  of 
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shops,  and  on  the  anns  of  lamp-posts, — those  greexty 
and  cruel  spectators, — that  multitude  of  people  that  all 
knew  me,  and  of  wkom  1  knew  not  a  soul, — that  road 
wLich  was  pared  and  walled  on  either  side  with  human 
image*,— rail  these  rendered  me  inebriate,  as  it  were — in- 
hei.Mble — stupid.  Oh!  it  is  impossible  to  bear  the 
wv'<*ht  of  so  many  glances  all  pressing  upon  you  at  the 
«:>a.e  time '  - 

1  to:teied  to  and  fro  upon  the  bench,  not  even  paying 
any  farther  attention  to  the  priest  or  his  crucifix. 

And  Uie  cait  proceeded — onwards — onwards ;  and  the 
f':>ops  passed — and  inscriptions  and  signs  succeeded  each 
other,  painted  or  gilt — and  the  people  laughed  and 
tripped  about  in  the  mud, — and  1  did  not  attempt  to 
c-jiurol'niy  feelings,  but  gave  way  to  their  violence  like 
those  who  are  in  a  dream. 

Suddenly  the  series  of  shops,  which  occupied  my  eyes, 
v.as  cut  short  by  the  angle  of  a  square  :  the  voice  of  the 
crowd  became  more  mighty,  more  boisterous,  and  more 
ioyom  still.  The  cart  stopped  suddenly,  and  I  nearly 
It'll  with  my  face  upon  the  planks.  The  priest  sup- 
ported me. 

'•  Courage  !  "  said  he. 

A  ladder  was  then  placed  to  the  back  of  the  cart ;  he 
uttered  me  his  arm — I  alighted — and  then  I  advanced  a 
stop.  I  endeavoured  to  take  another  step,  but  could 
liut.  lietweeu  the  two  lamp-posts  upon  the  quay  I  had 
i.i.:,jht  a  glimpse  of  something  which  was  dreadful  to 
h-riold. 

Oh  !  it  was  the  reality  '. 

1  stopped,  as  if  already  convulsed  with  the  blow  of 
the  axe. 

"  I  have  a  last  declaration  to  make'.,"  I  exclaimed 
feebly. 

I  >v»s  accordingly  conducted  hither. 

I  demanded  permission  to  commit  to  paper  my  last 
wishes.  My  hands  were  unbound,  but  the  cord  is  here — 
a^'uin  to  bind  them  ;  and  the  rest  is  below  ! 

A  judge — a  commissary  of  police — or  else  a  magis- 
tijte  of  sume  kind  or  other,  has  just  been  to  see  me.  I 
I  i:u;>!ored  my  reprieve  of  him,  joining  my  hands  toge- 
ther, and  dragging  myself  upon  my  knees  before  him. 
1U  a^ked  me,  with  a  fatal  smile,  if  that  were  all  that  I 
had  to  say  to  him  .' 

'•My  pardon!  my  pardon!"  I  repeated,  "or — at 
least — allow  me  five  minutes  more.  Who  knows  but 
that  my  pardon  will  come  yet  ?  It  is  so  horrible  at  tin- 
ase  to  die  thus !  Such  things  have  been  seen  as  pardons 
li.iug  sent  at  the  last  moment.  And  \\hom  would  they 
pardon,  it  they  would  not  pardon  me  .'  " 

That  abominable  executioner  has  just  whispered  to 
the  magistrate  to  inform  him  that  the  deed  should  be 
accomplished  at  a  certain  hour,  that  he  is  responsible — 
that  it  moreover  rains — and  that  the  iron  stands  a  chance 
ut  rusting. 

"  Oil '.  for  pity's  sake — another  minute  to  see  whether 
ii:v  pardon  will  not  arrive  ;  or  I  s,hall  defend  myselt — 
1  v.  ill  bite  !  " 

The  magistrate  and  the  executioner  have  left  the  room. 
I  am  alone — alone  with  the  gendarmes ! 

Oh  !  that  horrible  populace,  with  its  hyena-lite  yells  ! 
Who  can  say  that  I  shall  not  escape  from  the  horrible 
Me  which  the  crowds  have  met  to  gaze  upon  '.  Who 
knows  that  1  shall  not  be  saved  !  Oh!  it  is  impossible 
that  my  reprieve  should  be  withheld! 

Ah!  the  wretches !     Meseems  that  they  are  asceiid- 

',.,-  the  staircase 

rot'R  O'CLOCK. 


WF.L'KLY    LIST   OF   TL'F.TOTAL   MEETINGS. 

HELD    IS    AND    NEAR    THE    METRO1O1.IS. 

CLair  taken  at  8  o  Clock  unless  otherwise  announced. 


Thil  UNITED  TEMPERANCE  ASSOCIATION. 

This  society  holds  two  large  meetings  every  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday,  at  the  Aldersgate  Street 'Chapel,  at 
S  o'clock,  and  on  Monday  at  the  School  Room,  Aylcs- 
bury  Street,  Clerkenwelf. 

'  SUNDAY. 
Aldersgate-sL  Chapel.     Service  at  1 1  and  half-past  6 — 

Sunday-School  at  2  o'clock. 
Temperance    Room,   Young-st.    Kensington.      Prayer 

Meeting  at  3. 

King-st.,  Lambeth-walk,  at  9 
Cumberland  Market,  9. 

Public  Prayer  Meeting,  Rockingham  House,  at  3. 
New  Cut,  Lambeth,  half-past  4. 
Temperance  Chapel,  Broadway,  Westminster.     Preach- 

iiV — Morning,  at  11.     Evening  half-past  six. 
Ditto,  Enon  Chapel,  Clare  Market,  at  11,3,  &  half- past  6 
Borough  Market,  at  7  in  the  morning. 
White  Stile*,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  3 

IN    THE    OPEN    AIR. 

Open  space,  Saffron  hill,  at  8  o'Clock. 

Rid  Lion  Market— Opposite  the  Alms  Houses,  Mile 
End  Rond — Islington  Green — Netting  Dale — 

Broadway,  Westminster,  at  9. 

Behind  Brunswick  Terraee,  Well-st.,  Hackney -Clerk - 
cuwell  Green — Islington-green — Starch-green,  near 
Shepherd'i-bush — Open  Space.  Cartwright-strect, 
Rosemary-lane — Salisbury-st.  Portman  Market,  3. 

Opposite  the  Alms  House*.  Mile  End  Road — Stepney 
G«en,  at  4 

ta  Terrace,  Hackney  Rctd,  at  6 


Shepherdess  Fields,  Islington,  United  Temperance 
Association,  at  3 

MONDAY. 

School  Room,  Aylesbury-st,Clerkenwell,UnitedT.  Asso. 

East  London  Temperance  Hall,  Church-row,  Bethuil 
Green-road,  United  Temp.  Association. 

Angel  Alley,  Bishopsgate.  Metro.  Roman  Catholic  Asso. 

Robinson's  School-room,  Whitinjj-sL,  Waterloo-road. 

The  Chapel,  Castle-st.,  Saffron  Hill. 

School-Room,  Orange-st.  Chapel,  Leicester-square. 

School- Room,  High-st.,  Stoke-uewington  at  half- past  7 

School-room,  Deverell-st.,  Chapel-yard,  Dover-road. 

Temperance  Hall,  Chelsea,  New-rd.,  back  of  Sloane-st 

Tempce.-room,  Fleur-de-lis- court,  Fleet-st.  Prayer  meet. 

WilMam-st.,  Chapel,  Portland-town. 

Southwark  Academy,  Union-st.,  Borough.  Females  at  C, 
Public-meeting  at  8. 

School-room,  Hare-st ,  Bethnal-green.     Youths  only 

Enon  Chapel,  New  Church-si.,  Portman  Market. 

Aldersgate-st.  Chapel 

Soho  Branch,  at  Orauge-st.  Chapel  School  Rooms. 

Mariners'  Church.  Wellclose  Square. 

Ebenezer  Chapel,  Church-lane,  Whitechapel. 

Rayner's  Temperance  Coffee  Room,  Broadway.  West- 
minster. Females  at  6,  Public  Meeting  at  8 

Phoenix  Collet-house.  Milton-street. 

TUESDAY. 

A Idersgate- street  Chapel.     Catholic  Association. 

Harp  Alley  School  Room,  Farringdon-st. 

School-room,  opposite  the  Workhouse,  Betlfiial  Green 

Baptist  Chapel,  Northainpt>on-st..  Seniors'  Town. 

School-room,  London-lane,  Hickney 

Ebenezer-chapel,  Old-st.  Road. 

Mr.  Lyons's  School  Rooms,  No.  44,  RatclifTc-highway 
Meeting  of  Members  for  Roman  Catholics  only 

Tempce.-rm.,  back  of  Kentish  Waggoners.  Kent-st.  Bo. 

Catholic  Free  School,  George-st.,  St.  Giles. 

Derby-st.,  School-room,  Rosemary-lane 

South  London  Tempce.  Hall.     Roman  Catholic  Asso. 

Temperance  Room,  Young-st.,  Kensington. 

School-room,  York-st.,  Walworth.  For  Females  only,  6. 

Rockingham  House,  New  Kent  Road. 

Ebenezer  Chapel,  Church-lane,  "Whitechapel. 

School-room,  Graftor.-st.t  Fitzroy  Square. 
-  Providence  Chapel,  Princes-st.,  Great-garden-st.Whitel. 

Temperance-Chapel,  Broadway,  Westminster. 

British  School  Room,  Stratford,  half-past  7. 

Chelsea  Temperance  Hall. 

Jerusalem  Coffee-ho.,  Jerusalem-pass.,  Clerkwl.  Youths 

School-room.  Ship-yard,  Wardour-street.  Females 
every  2J  and  4th  Tuesday  in  the  month. 

School-room,  Johnson's-st ,  Tower-street,  Westminster- 
road.  Females  at  o'.  General  Meeting  at  S. 

WEDNESDAY. 

Aldersgate  st.  Chapel,  United  Temperance  Association 

School-room,  Little  Chambers-st.  Goodman's  Fields 

School-room,  Oxford-buildings,  Oxford-street. 

Haggerstone.    Infant  School-room,  near  the  Bridge 

Chelsea  Tempce.  Hall.   Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Soc. 

Temperance  Hall,  Hampstead. 

Ivy  Lane,  Hoxton.     Females  only  at  o'.     Pub.  Meet.  S. 

Temperance  rooms,  Fleur-de-lis-court.  Fcttei-lane.  Fe- 
males at  t>,  Public  Meeting  at  8. 

Wesleyan  Chapel,  Adelaide-**].,  Shepperton-st  New- 
North  Road,  Islington. 

Pepperell's  Codec-house,  Whitecross-sL  Females  only 

Mr.  Knipht's  Schooi-rm.,  Cambridge-rd.  Youths  only, "i 

Rockingham  House,  New  Kent-road.     Youths. 

Fisher-st.  School  Room.  Red  Lion  Square. 

Temperance  Chapel,  Broadway,  Westminster,  C  to  7, 
For  Females  only.  Public  Meeting  at  S. 

Eastfield-st,  Limehouse  Fields.     Youths. 
I  Bayham  Terrace  Chapel,  Caivdeii  Town. 

Wesleyan  Chapel,  Wandsworili,  7. 

Albert  Cofiee-rm.  I,  Crown-ccurt,  Crown-st.,  Finsbury. 

Phceuix  Coffee-house,  Milton- ^treet.     For  Youths. 


South 


London-  1  ane, 

ouse,  Stf     h-road,' 
Temperance  Hall. 
Charles-st,  Dalston. 
Railway  Coffee-  honse,49,Church-st.  Shu 
only  at  half-past  7.  • 

Enon  Tempce.  Chapel,  St.  Clement'  s-lane,  Cl 

SATURDAY. 

Aldersgate-st.  Chapel.  United  Temperance 
Lyons's  School-room,   44,     Ratcliffe-highway. 

Meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Roman  Catholic 
Rockiugham  House,  New  Kept  Road 
Temperance  Chapel.  Broadway,  Westminster.    ^""  ~* 
Rayuer's  Tern.  Coff-rm.  Broadway,Wstmr.  Menu- 
Temp.  Cof.-rm.8c),  Waterloo-rd.,  Laiubetk.  Me:n.\ic 

RECHAB1TE  MEETINGS. 

S.,Mrrn  Ctaaliet  Brotkerkaod  o/  Reckatita. 

July  23rd.—  ••  Tent  of  the  Star  of  Temperance,"  35,  Drury-laar. 

—  J7th.  —  "  Tent  of  the  good  Samaritan,"  Temperance  Cc4fc»- 

house,  Camden-street.  Islington. 

—  JOlh.  —  "  Tent  of  Jouadab,"  73,  Tummill-atreet. 

—  31th.  —  "  Tent  of  John  the  Baptist,"  74,  Bl»ckm»n-*t,  Boro'. 

Independent  Order  of  Stdkotilet. 
••  S»mson    Tent,"    Mi,     Waterloo-road.    Lambeth, 

etenin£.  at  S  o'clock. 
'•  Brili.-h  Metropolitan  Tent,'1  157,  Huh-siu.  !,  SUadwell, 

da>  evening.  !i  o'clock.  »  fp^.. 

••  City  of  London  Tent,"  I5S,  Aldcrsj-'ate-street,  Wednesday  ereai- 

inp.  8  o'clock. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Adcney,  Vice-  President  of  the  TJuited  Tempe- 
rance Association,  will  preach  two  Sermons,  on  Sunday,  the  }9tft 
install!,  at  the  AJdersgate-street  Chapel,  at  morning  uiii  even- 
ing sen  ice. 

On  the  31st  of  July  will  be  published,  price  Elevenpence, 
j'art  I.  of 

X   H    E       T    E    E   T   O   T   A    L    E  R. 

r.ve  Nuinlirs  of  this  Journ.U  will  be  puMUlied  in  a  neat 
Wrapper.  The  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  EDITOH  will  be'gnea 
i.Hiiis  with  thi>  Monthly  Part. 

Advertisements  lor  the  Wrapper  to  he  sent  to  the  Printer's, 
5s.  Keit  Cross-street. 

will  be  received  by  >11   Booksellers,  Stationers,  ar.J 


Xewsmeu. 


\V.  STRAxut.  21.  Paternoster  Row. 


Mil.  HENDERSON'S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS  — 

I. 
Latch  published,  in  two  volumes,  post  8vo.,  price  \Ct..  cloth 

THE      MODERN      LITERATURE     OF 

FRANCE.         By  GtoKGK  \V.  M..RJTKOLOJ. 

This  vorkcoiualns  critical  not.nn  upon  the  following  eminer". 

French  AuttiuTs.  wi-.h  ^el-.-ct  Tales  troiu  Uieir  best  production*  : 


t-orji-  Sand. 
\  "icti.r  HUJ». 
De    Ba,/ac. 
Paul  lie  Kock. 
Meriniee. 
Ncnlier. 
Kicard. 
De  Ldmariine 


II 


Frederic  Soulie. 
K\ijrene  Sue. 
Jules  Lacroix. 
Jules  Jaoin. 
Alexandre  Dumas. 
Michel  Masson. 
l)e  Jouffroy 
i>e  Bereuger. 


This  day  is  nu'tiislu-d.  price  6d.  "„•.$ 

']"HE  LAST   DAY  OF  A  CONDEMNED, 

Translated  from  the  French  of  I'iclar  Hugo, 

By    l.VUHi.t    W.  M.    ItEYNOLDS. 

GXORCK  HENOERSOX.  i,  OLD  BAILIT. 


I  'niled  Temperance  Association. 
EXCURSION     TO     RICHMOND. 


THURSDAY. 

Chapel,  Aldersgate-st. 

I'nion  Cofl'ee-house,  Golden-lane. 

Chapel  House  Acadimy.  Vauxhall  Row. 

Wesley  Association  Chapel,  Giffin-street.  Deptford 

Mr.  Lvon's  School-rooms,  4+,  Ratcliffe-liighwav.  Meet, 
oi  the  Catholic  Association. 

Mariner's  Church,  We'.iclose-square 

South  Lon.  Tempce.  Kail,  near  the  Elephant  and  Castle. 

School-room,   51 J.  I  n;on-st.    Borough.     Females  only 
from  6  to  S,  lor  Males  -from  8  to  10. 

School-room,    Nelson-st.,   Windmill-lane,  Camberwcll, 
Females  only  at  (J,  Public  Meeting  at  8. 

School-room,  Manor-road,  Paiiock-st.,  Giavesend. 

Temperance  Rooms,  Paradisc-st.,  Rotherlu'the. 

British  School  Room,  Ship  Yard,  Waniour-st. 
j  British  School,  George-st.,  Regcnt-st.,  Lambeth-walk.    ! 
I  Chelsea  Temperance  Hall. 
;  Ebentzer  Chapel,  Church-lane,  Whitechapel 

Rayner's  Temp.  Coffee-rooms,  Broadway,  Westminster 

Railway  Coffee-house,  49,  Church-si.  Shorcditch, 

FRIDAY. 

Harp  Alley  School  Room,  Farringdon-st. 
Wesleyan  Chapel,  Webber-st,  Blackfrs.  Meinbs.  Meet 
Broker- row.  Mint,  Borough 
1  Subscription  School-room,  Chnrch-st.,  Islington. 
School-room,  Wick-st,  Hackney. 

Angel-alley,  Bisbopgate.  Females  at  (J.  Public  Meet.  8. 
Zaar  Chapel,  Upper  Oglc-st.,  I'itzrc.y-square 


w    T^ie  Committee  have  engaged  the  well  known 

Suinrior  Steam  Packets 

ECLIPSE    AND    VIVID, 

For  an  Excursion  to  RICHMOND,  on  Monday,  the  JOth  of 
July,  1S4U.  The  Members  and  any  Friends  wishing  to  accom- 
pany them  will  meet  at  the  Chapel,  Aldersgale-strect,  at  ei;;b.t 
o'clock  on  the  above  morning,  and  walk  in  procession  to  (juetn- 
hithe-pier  with  tie  Splendid  Jinan,  n,  flam  amd  Band,  used  in 
the  late  procession,  and  embark  at  nine  o  (Clock  precisely.  Pro- 
ceed to  Itichmond,  hold  a  large  Meeting,  and  Dine  in  the  Park, 
and  return  to  the  Deliyktful  Xetc  I'aujJtaJl  Pltanre  Garde,,. 
I'auiliall  Pier,  which  areengaged  forthe  Evening  to  Tea.»here 
there  will  be  a  Grand  Concert  U'ETE,  by  first-rate  performers. 
PIIESIUEXT.-JOHX  BILTOX,  EStL ; 

George  W.  M.  Reynolds.  Esq.,  Author  of  Pickwick  Abroad. 
Arc.  &c.  and  Editor  of  the  Teetotaler:  and  Messrs  Curry,  Balfour. 
Crump,  and  Gawthorp.  the  Advocates,  will  be  of  the  party. 

Tickers.  Tea  included.  :u.  6<f.  each.  The  number  being  limited 
to  400.  early  application  must  be  made  to  secure  them. 

Ticie:s  roaj  be  had  of  Mr.  Weston.  Secretary,  IS,  Baking-lane  : 
of  the  tollowim;  Members  of  the  Committee,  Messrs.  Caudle  and 
Marriott,  J,  Paul's-head-cocrt,  Fenchurch-atrcet ;  Mr.  Clark,  7, 
Chews-ride.  Little-moorlields ;  Mr.  Higby,  16,  New-court.  Mil 
ton-street;  Mr.  B.  Kirby,  8.  Benjamin-street.  Clerkenwell ;  Mr. 
Crump,  1  Ked-lion-market,  White-cross-street ;  Mr.  Griffiths, 
49.  Southampton- street,  Clerkenwell;  Mr.  Gawthorp,  Si),  Fore- 
street,  Cripplegate;  Dennis's  Union  Coffee-house,  jerusalem- 
pasM.ae,  Cierkenwell;  Thompson's  CoSee-house,  Golden-lane; 
Mr.  Brown,  4  Curtain-road:  Mr.  Adkins,  Curtain-road:  and  at 
Aldersgate-street  Chapel,  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
Evenings,  from  !>  to  10,  of  the  Excursion  Committee. 

The  Steamers  will  call  at  Hungerford-market,  it  Westminster- 
bridge,  and  ClielM-a-picr,  for  convenience  of  friends  in  these 
vicinities,  £oin;,*  and  returning. 


This  day  is  Published,  Two  for  Three-half-pence, 

THE  DRUNKARD'S  COAT  OF  ARMS  . 

Reprinted  from  '•  Clea'e's  Penny  Gazette  of  Variety." 
JOHN  CIXAVE.  Shoe  Lnne.  Fleet  Street;  and  Sold  by  all  Book- 
sellers in  Town  and  Country. 


All  Communications  for  the  Editor,  to  be  addressed,  post-paid, 
to  the  care  of  the  Printer. 

Published,  for  the  Proprietors,  by  W.  STRANGE,  PatemMter- 
Row :  and  Sold  by  all  Booksellers  in  Towu  and  Country. 

Monthly  Parts  stitched  in  Wrappers.  Price  11. 

To  THE  TRACE.— Back  Numbers  changed. 


L»Lt.on  .—  3.  \VILSCK,  Printer,  .''S,  Re.'.-CrvM -Strict 
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HE  'TEETOTALER. 


FOUNDED  BY  THE  UNITED  TEMPERANCE  ASSOCIATION. 

EDITED  BY  GEORGE  W.  M.  REYNOLDS,  AUTHOR  OF  "  PICKWICK  ABROAD,"    "  THE  MODERN  LITERATURE  OF  FRANCE,"  *t,  fte. 


foL.  I.,  No.  5. 


SATURDAY,  JULY  25,  1840. 


PRICE  TWOPENCE. 


'**.     ADDRESS  TO  THE  PUBLIC.  ;  and  Mr.  Robus  had  lent  a  large  table  for  the  j 

"THE  Teetotaler  "  U  the  property  of  a  number  i  &***  occasion.     This  table  had  been  duly  laid  j 
,«..,,,  ,,  ,  f  ..     '  for   six   people,   by  Mr.  Tibbatts    himself,    he 

fjf  Shareholders,   who   are    all    members    of^tne        .  •  5j    •     v          i  11. 

.    .       i  being   assisted    in  his    arduous   labours  by   a 

\Vmit*d     Temperance   .Istociatio* ;    the    pnncipal    char.woman>    who  attended  upon   the  lodgers 
f  meetings  of  which  society  are  held  at  the  Aldersgate-  j  at  certain   periods  of  the  day  ;  and  certainly, 
et  Chapel.    In  order  that  "  The  Teetotaler  "  may  \  considering  the  paucity  of  tlie  materials,  a  very 
t»e  widely  circulated  amongst  that  class  whose  means  :  decent  display  of  crockery,  glass,  and  cutlery, 
will  not  permit  them  to  become  subscribers  to  it,  it  i  was  made  with  them  uP°n  this  occasion.     Six 

,,  ,     .,  .        *  ur  i.      r*  n  '    i  knives  and  six  forks  were  placed  on  the  table 

hat  been  resolved  to  establish  a  GRATUITOUS  D|s-    ...  ,  ,      *,.       .  , 

in  their  proper  places  :  four  breakfast  cups,  one  j 

TEIBCTION  FIND;  or,  in  other  words,  to  receive  j  tumbler>  and  onc  slop.bason  were  enlisted  in  ; 
donations  from  those  who  advocate  the  cause  of  tjle  servjce  of  t],e  beer ;  and  six  chairs,  which  j 
TEETOTALISM,  and  to  disburse  the  amounts  so  col-  might  have  been  taken  for  six  different  speci-  ! 
lected  in  printing  a  number  of  copies  of  the  Journal  mens  of  as  many  particular  shapes  and  makes,  j 
for  gratuitous  circulation.  An  appeal  is  therefore  (  graced  the  circumference  of  the  table,  the  j 

.,      .  ,        ...      ,     ..  ,,     .     ,  cloth  was   composed  of   three  napkins  and  a 

now  made  to  the  nch  and  the  charitable,  in  favour  .  r.  .  .        , 

towel ;  and  an   immense  earthen  pan,  glazed  ' 

of  the  uneducated  and  the  poor;  and  even  those,  .insidei  llad  been  borrowed  from  Mr.  Robus  to  | 
who  do  not  profess  the  doctrines  of  Teetotalism,  arc  make  punch  in  after  dinner. 

solicited  to  subscribe   to   the   Fund,  the  object  of1       "There!"    cried   Mr.  Tibbatts,  as  he   sur- ! 
which  is  to  promote  a  purely  humane  and  philun-    veyed    these    preparations   with   a   complacent 
thropic  view.  'expression   of   countenance;1  "that  isn't     so' 

„     .   bad,  is  it  ?     If  we  have  neither  the  luxuries  ! 

Donations  to  the   Gratuitous  Distribution  Fund,  ,    ,       r  •.,  ,.       ,    ,  ,-      I 

nor   comforts  of  Heliogabulus,  we  have   that  i 
will  be  received  by  MR.  H.  W.  WESTON,  Treasurer    which  he  never  hatl)  parnpered  as  he  was— and  I 

to  the  Fund,  and  Hon.  Secretary  to  the  UNITED  that's  a  good  appetite.  Such  a  prime  leg  of 
TEMPERANCE  ASSOCIATION,  No.  12,  Basing-Lane,  mutton  and  potatoes  sent  to  the  bake-house — 
Bread-Street,  Cheapside  :  MR.  G.  W.  M.  REYNOLDS,  and  a  magnificent  dish  of  eggs  and  bacon 

Editor  of"  The  Teetotaler,"  No.  11,  Suffolk  Place,    fooki»£  down  at  Robus's.      »-'  L  — 

bovs 
Hackney-Road:   MR.    STRANGE,   Publisher,   Patcr- 


But  here  are   the 


noster-Row  :    and   MR.  WILSON,   Printer,  58,  Red 
Cross  Street. 


As    Mr.  Tibbatts    spoke,     four    gentlemen  j 
into  the  room,  laughing  heartily  becawse 
they  had   tumbled  up  stairs,  and  swearing  at 


A  list  of  the  Subscribers  to  the  Gratuitous  Dit-    the  same  time  because  they  had  been  insulted  j 
tribntion  Fund,  will  be  published,  with  the  several  j  b7   tne   little  ^J8   who  wcre  flaying   in   the 

amounts  of  donations,  even-  month.  j  °°"rL!)^,OW: 

•  -  .  I  "  ^  ell— here  you  are,  all,"  exclaimed  Tib- 
batts :  "  let  me  introduce  my  friend  Mr.  Mel- 
ville to  you.  Melville,  this  gentleman  is  my  ' 
old  friend  Fippins ;  this  is  Mr.  Buggridge — a 
great  poet ;  this  is  an  ancient  ally  of  mine, 
and  his  name's  Pluffers  ;  and  this  is  a  not  less 
esteemed,  though  the  last-mentioned  individual 
—the  learned  and  well-known  Mr.  Mullins." 

Mr.  Frank  Fippins  was  a  young  gentleman 
of  four  or  five-and-twenty,  with  a  very  red 
face,  light  hair,  pinkish  blue  eyes,  and  large 
white  teeth.  He  was  attired  in  a  complete  suit 


THE  DRUNKARDS  PROGRESS. 

A    TALE, — BY    THE    EDITOR. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

THE    DINNER    PARTT. 


The  moment  Victor  reached  his  own  room, 
Mr.  Tibbatts  hastened  to  communicate  to  him 
a  piece  of  news  which  made  his  own  counte- 
nance radiant  with  joy. 

"Only   think!"    cried    Mr. Tibbatts,    "one 

of  my  literary  friends  has  been  with  me  this  of  black,  which  made  the  characteristics  of  hi* 
morning,  since  you  went  out,  and  has  an-  physical  exterior  the  more  remarkable  by  the 
nounced  his  intention  of  dining  with  us  to-  extraordinary  contrast. 

day.  He  is  going  to  bring  two  or  three  such  Mr.  Richard  Buggridge  was  only  a  couple  of 
nice  fellows  with  him— all  literary  birds  also :  years  older  than  Mr.  Pippins,  and  was  so  re- 
and,  what  is  better  than  all,  he  has  sent  the  markably  thin  that  he  would  have  been  deemed 


provisions  and  liquor  himself." 


a  formidable  rival  to  the  Philadelphian,  whose 


"  I  would  rather  not  be  of  the  party,"  said    leanness  was  so  excessive  that  only  one  person 
Victor,   still   thinking  of  his  good  resolution,  ;  could   see  him  at  a  time.     H  chad  long,  lanky  ; 
and  afraid  of  temptation,—"  I  am  not  in  spirits    black    hair,  small    dark  eyes,  and  a   nose  so 
to  meet  company."  j  sharp  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  have  served  its  ! 

•Nonsense!'     cried     Mr.  Titus    Tibbatts;    proprietor  for  a  razor,  had  it  not  been  glued  to  ' 

only  come  and  look  at  the  bottles  Frank  Pip-    his  face.     He  was  dressed    in  an   old  brown  : 

pins  has  sent  us,  and  you'll  soon  change   your  coat  which  had  either  been  made  for  a  some-  ; 

mind.     Cleopatra  threw  pearls  into  her  drink  ;    what  fat  man,  or  else  when  its  present  owner  i 

and  I  shall  drown  all  cares  in  mine."  |  was  at   least  four  stone  heavier  than  at  the  | 

1  do  not  see  that  your  simile  is  very  hap-  !  period  when  we  introduce  him  to  our  readers :  i 
py,    observed  Melville,  as  he  followed  his  new    his  breeches  were  grey,  and  were  so  covered  I 
friend  to  the  apartment  up-stairs,  where  half-    with  ink,  that  they  resembled  Oxford  mixture  ;  I 
a-dozen  bottles,  containing  spirits,  were  ranged    and   tbe   long  ends   of  his  black   neckerchief 
in  a  sort  of  military  rank  upon  the  table  that ;  dangled  over  the  front  of  his  shirt., 
served  as  Mr.  Tibbatts'  desk.     The  chest  had  j      Mr.  Timothy  Pluffers  was  a  little,  stout,  fat 
been  removed  from  the  middle  of  the  room  ;    man,  with  black  kerseymere  tights  and  gaiters. 
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and  pocket-holes  on  the  outside  of  the  skirts 
of  his  coat,  in  imitation  of  the  old  fashion.  He 
was  about  six-and-thirty  years  of  age,  and 
had  an  excellent  appetite,  as  well  as  a  very 
good  opinion  of  himself.  / 

It  only  now  remains  for  us  to^notice  Mr. 
Mullins,  who  was  an  old  man  of  sixty,  very 
ignorant,  very  conceited,  and  calling  himself  a 
literary  man,  because  he  had  once  induced  a 
bookseller  to  publish  an  edition  of  Shakspeare 
with  notes — a  speculation  which  seat  the  book- 
seller before  tjio  commissioners,  in  Basinghall- 
street  six  months  afterwards. 

"  What  a  jovial  party  we  shall  be ! "  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Tibbatts,  when  the  ceremony  of 
introduction  was  accomplished.  "  Now  then, 
Mrs.  Duncan,  go  and  see  after  the  dinner." 

These  words  were  addressed  to  the  char- 
woman, who  had  fortified  lierself  against  the 
labour  of  waiting  upon  so.  many  people,  with 
about  a  pint  or  so  of  gin:  the  consequence  was 
that  she  felt  very  happy,  and  very  contented,  * 
not  precisely  knowing  whether  she  stood  upon 
her  head  or  her  heels.  She  however  bestowed 
a  sweet  smile  (she  was'nt  quite  sixty)  upon 
Mr.  Tibbatts,  and  set  off  ttt^  execute  the  com- 
mission with  such  good  will,  that,  in  order  to 
manifest  her  alacrity  in  his  service,  she  did  not 
wait  to  descend  the  stairs  «B  other  people  do, 
but  rolled  down  the  first  flight  with  surprising 
rapidity. 

"  That  woman's  drunk,  Titus,"  observed 
Mr.  Pluffers. 

"  Oh !  she  never  gets  into  any  harm  when 
she's  had  a  little  drop  too  much,  poor  thing," 
returned  Mr.  Tibbatts  :  "  she  fell  down  a  well 
when  in  that  state,  about  eight  years  ago,  and 
it  produced  such  an  impression  upon  her  that 
she  never  can  be  induced  to  touch  water  when 
she  can  get  gin :  it's  a  sort  of  hydrophobia  with 
her." 

"  That's  not  poetic,  my  dear  Tibbatts,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Buggridge,  in  a  calmly  rcmonstra- 
tive  tone  of  voice. 

"  If    Shakspeare    had    introduced    such    an 
idea  into  one  of  his  plays,  I  would  have  struck 
it    out    in    my    edition,"    said     Mr.     Mullins  ; 
"  upon  my  honour,  I  would  ;  and  whdURsyM 
my  honour " 

"  Why,  then  we  know  what  you  mean,"  in- 
terrupted Mr.  Fippins.  "  What  are  yon  always 
talking  about  your  honour  for  ?  I  might  as 
well  talk  of  my  estates." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  insinuate  that  I  have  no 
honour,  Sir !  "  demanded  the  commentator  on 
Shakspeare,  turning  as  pale  •with  rage  as  the 
ghost  in  Hamlet. 

"  I  shall  insinuate  myself  into  that  mutton," 
said  Mr.  Fippins,  as  Mrs.  Duncan  rolled  into 
the  room,  with  the  dish  in  her  hands ;  a  deli- 
cately dean  apron,  with  which  she  had  been 
dusting  the  windows  in  the  morning,  protecting 
her  fingers  from  being  burnt  by  their  vicinity 
to  the  earthenware. 

"  Now,  then,  boys,  sit  down,"  cried  Mr. 
Tibbatts. 

••  So  we  will,"  sai.l  Mr.  Mullins ;  and  he 
swallowed  his  indignation  and  a  huge  mouth- 
ful of  mutton  simultaneously. 

"  Give  some  us  grate  hntnidtim,  Mother  Dua- 
c,m ,"  exclaimed  Mr.  PluflVrs,  meaning  thereby 
to  express  the  words  "  heavy  wet." 
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"Ask  Mr.  Tibbatts  for  the  gravy,"  returned 
tlie  char-woman,  deeply  indignant  at  being 
adjured  as  a  mother,  although  she  was  old 
enough  to  have  been  a  great-grandmother. 

"Well,  then,  beer,"  said  Mr.  Pluffers;  and 
Mrs.  Duncan  slowly  proceeded  to  obey  his 
command. 

"  Here's  the  heggs ! ''  ejaculated  this   lady,  | 
just  as  Mr.  Rofrus  made  his  appearance  with  a 
smoking  dish,  which   he  set  upon  the   table :  ! 
"  them  as  is  for  mutton  had  better  speak." 

"  Mrs.  Duncan,"  said  Mr.  Buggridge,  with  l 
dignity. 

"  Well  ?  "  answered  that  amiable  female,  i 
with  the  bewitching  familiarity  which  is  the  | 
characteristic  of  alFchar-women. 

"  We  can  dispense  with  your  hints  and  ad-  : 
vice,"  said  Mr.  Buggridge  solemnly  :  "  it  is  ! 
not  poetical." 

"We  know  not  whether  Mrs.  Duncan  fancied 
that  some  covert  insult  was  meditated  against 
her  reputation   or  her  conduct  by   this   latter 
•observation  :  it  is.  nevertheless  our  distressing 
duty  to  relate,  that  she  bestowed  a  most  vigor- 
ous   cuff  on   the    poetical   brow   of   Mr.  Bug- 
gridge,   and   commenced    a    series  of   abusive  ! 
epithets,  all  of  which   arc  not  recorded  in  the  j 
English  dictionary. 

"  I  wasn't  aweer  that  it  becomed  any   gen- 
'leman  as  calls  himself  a  gen'leman  to  insult  a 
poor  woman,  and  shea  vidcler  for  the  last  nine-  , 
teen  year,"  said  Mrs.  Duncan  ;    and   then   the  [ 
epithets,  which  did  not  however  hit  so  hard  as 
the  blow,  were  again  levelled  at  the  devoted  I 
head  of  the  poet. 

It  is  impossible   to  say  to  what  an   extent 
hostilities   might"  have    been  carried,   had  not 
Mr.   Robus  fulfilled  the  highly    disagreeable, 
and  somewhat  dangerous,  task  of  turning  Mrs. 
Duncan  out  of  the   room,   and   in  process  of , 
time,  as  soon  as  he  had  got  her  down  stairs,  ', 
out  of  the  house.     The  poor  woman's  feelings 
must  have  been  excited  to  a  very  extraordinary  ! 
pitch   by    the   supposed   insult ;    for   she    pro- 
ceeded  forthwith  to  the  nearest  public-house,  ' 
•whence    she  was  removed  to    her  own    home 
in  a  wheel-barrow  about  half  an  hour    after- 
wards. 

But  let  us   le'ave   Mrs.  Duncan   to  her  fate 
and  the  wheel-barrow,  and  turn  once  more  to 
the  apartment    where   so  many  eminent   men 
•were  assembled.      The  dinner  passed  oft"  with-  i 
out  any  further  accident ;  and,  when  the  cloths 
and   towel  (we   like  to   be   precise)  were    re- 
moved,  Mr.  Tibbatts    proceeded     to  make    a  j 
mighty  jorum  of  rum-punch.     As  soon  as  this 
beverage  was  concocted,  the  cups  and  the  glass  ' 
were  filled,  and  the  contents  emptied  down  the  ! 
throats  of  those  present.     Punch  is  a  wonder-  • 
ful  weapon  to   cut  asunder  the  Gordian  knot 
•which  confines  the  tongue  ;   and,  accordingly, 
by  the  time  the  second  glass  and  cup  had  been 
drank,  a  fit  of  extreme  garrulity  simultaneously 
seized  on  each  of  the   individuals  there  assem- 
bled, not  even  excepting  our  hero,  who  unfor- 
tunately suffered  the   odour  of  the   punch   to 
predominate  over  all  the  good  resolutions  which 
he  had  formed  in  the  morning. 

The  poet  began  to  hold  forth  upon  the 
divine  art  which  he  professed  ;  the  commentator 
upon  Shakspeare  quoted  passages  from  his 
favourite  author ;  the  Latinist  exercised  his 
powers  of  translation  with  wonderful  perseve- 
rance ;  and  Mr.  Fippins  chatted  with  Mr.  Tib- 
batts upon  an  immense  variety  of  subjects.  It 
may  however  be  observed  that  the  poet  mis- 
took the  punch  for  the  honey  of  Parnassus, 
amj  drank  very  deeply  of  the  delusive  liquor  ; 
that  the  Shakespearian  commentator  cited  a 
line  from  Hamlet  and  declared  that  it  belonged 
to  Macbeth ;  that  the  classical  scholar  really 
fancied  his  own  absurdities  to  he  eminently 
tasteful;  and  that  Mr.  Fippins,  Melville,  and 
Mr.  Tibbatts,  each  talked  of  different  topics  at 
the  same  time,  and  paid  not  the  slightest  atten- 
tion to  one  another.  At  length  they  all  grew 


wearied  of  this  disjointed  style  of  discourse  ; 
and  then  Victor  was  far  more  amused  than  he 
previously  had  been. 

"  What  are  you  doing  now,  Buggridge  ?  " 
enquired  Mr.  Tibbatts,  as  soon  as  he  had 
seized  the  punch  once  more. 

"  I  am  always  writing  for  the — you  know 
what,"  was  the  reply. 

"Oh  !   I  know,"  said  Mr.  Tibbntts,  as  inno- 
cent of  any  acquaintance  with  the    paper  or  ; 
periodical  alluded  to,  as  most  likely  Mr.  Bug-  j 
gridge  was  himself. 

"  I  say,  old  fellow,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pluffers, 
addressing  the  president ;  "  shan't  we  blow  a 
cloud  ?  " 

"Certainly,"  answered    Tibbatts;     "who's1 
got  any  cigars  ?" 

"  1  have!  "  said  Mr.  Mullir.s.  "  A  light  !  a 
light !  my  kingdom  for  a  light, — which  is  not 
so  bad  a  paraphrase  upon  the  words  of  Othello 
in  Richard  111" 

Victor  bit  his  lip  ;  but  Mr.  Bug<*ridge  was 
preparing  to  sing ;  and  so  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion towards  tiiat  gentleman. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Buggridge,  "  I  am 
about  to  sing  you  a  song  of  my  own  compos- 
ing.  It  is  my  last — hem!  and  not  the  \\orst 
thing — hem  !  that  ever  I  wrote.  It  will  appear 
in  the — you  know  nhut — next  Sunday.  You 
will  observe,  it  is  supposed  to  be  sung  by  a 
bookseller." 

"  Is  there  any  chorus  ?"  demanded  Mr. 
Mullins. 

"  Chorus —  no,"  returned  Mr.  Buggridge  ; 
and,  after  having  cleared  his  throat  once  more, 
he  commenced  the  following  effusion  : — 

THE  BOOKSELLER'S  LAMENT. 

These  are  terribla  times  for  the  bookselling  trade — 
So  hard  that  there's  scarcely  a  hit  to  be  made; 
Though  ladies  and  lords  take  to  writing  romance, 
Or  books  of  their  travels  in  Spain  and  iu  France  : —    i 
America's  prov'd  the  most  fertile  of  fields, 
And  a  wcjrk  to  upbraid  it  a  sure  profit  yields, 
Although  on  my  shelves  there  still  linger  a  few  sets 
Of  Lord  Grogblossom's  book  upon  Massachusetts. 

It  is  hard  now  to  make  a  new  novel  go  down  ; 
(I  really  don't  know  what's  come  over  the  town.) 
A  poem  wouM  make  a  sad  hole  iu  my  purse, 
And  sacred  efTusious  are  sure  to  fare  worse  : 
A  volume  of  essays  would  never  be  read, 
1  Or  would  make  a  man  sleep  and  set  fire  to  his  bed : 
The  public  are  tired  of  the  works  of  the  Germans, 
And  now-a-days  none  will  waste  coin  upon  sermons.  , 

"  Throw  physic  to  the  dogs,"  said  Mr.  Mul-  \ 
lins,  "  as  Dogberry  remarked  to  Verges." 

"  Is  that  all  ? "  enquired  Mr.  Tibbatts,  al- 
luding to  the  song. 

"  Every  word,"  was  the  reply  vouchsafed  by 
Mr.   Buggridge,    evidently    annoyed    that    no , 
clapping  of  hands  was  heard. 

"It  ends  rather  abruptly,"  remarked  Mr. 
Fippins. 

"Well— what  do  you  think  land  Pluffers1 
are  going  to  do  ?  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Frank  Fip- 
pina,  to  Mr.  Tibba,tts. 

"  1  really  can't  say,"  replied  this  gentleman. 

"  Why — going   to    start   a  weekly  paper,  to  ' 
be  sure ! "   said   Mr.   Fippins,   with   the   most 
sublime  dignitv. 

"  A  weekly  paper!  "  cried  Titus., 

"  A  weekly  paper!  "  repeated  Mr.  Fippins. 
"We  have  clubbed  together  a  ten  pound  note; 
and  on  that  we  shall  raise  a  little  fortune." 

"  Ten  pounds  to  start  a  paper  !  "  ejaculated . 
Victor,  in  the  most  unfeigned  astonishment. 

"  Oh  !  yes — my  dear  sir,"  rejoined  Mr.  Fip-  , 
pins  ;  "  that  is  plenty,  all  we  want  is  an  office  ', 
— and  for   the   desks    to  put   into   it   we    are  J 
obliged  to  pay  ready  money.    We  have  divided 
the   duties  pretty  fairly  between  us ;   you  shall 
hear  how.    Pluffers  finds  the  printer  and  writes 
the  heavy  articles.      I  find  the  stationer  and 
do  the  light  ones.     We  intend   to  support  the 
Whigs ;    and,  to   place   the  paper   within    the 
reach  of  every  one,  shall  only  make  it  apcnny." 

"  Penny  unstamped,  I  suppose  ?"  said  Mr. 
Tibbatts. 


"  Exactly,"  replied  Fippins,  caressing  hi» 
light  hair,  and  glancing  around  him  in  a  man- 
ner that  was  quite  refreshing  to  those  who 
gazed  upon  him. 

"  You  will  excuse  me,  gentlemen,"  observed 
our  hero,  who  had  sate  uneasily  upon  his  chair 
for  the  last  few  moments  ;  "  but  I  am  really 
sufficiently  dull-witted  not  to  comprehend  your 
scheme.  1  cannot  conceive  how  you  will  start 
a  paper  upon  a  ten  pound  note."  •*.. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Belville,"  said  FippSns — 

"  Melville,"  said  our  hero  correctively.         .-, 

"  Melville,  I    beg   your  pardon,"  continued1  '•• 
Mr.    Fippins,  "since   I    understand  from  ,:>\fi 
mutual  friend  Tilibatts  that  you   are  one  of  us-* 
— a  literary  dustman,    you    know — I   do    not 
c.ire  if  I  let  you  into  the  secret.     The  truth  is, 
Pluffers   has  credit  at  a  printer's ;   and  1  at  j^' 
stationer's  :  if  the  thing  s>ucceeds  on  going  am 
so  much   the  better,  every  one  will  be  paid  :  if 
not,  so   much   the  worse  ;    we  lose  ten  pounds,  ' 
and  the  printer  and  stationer  lose  all."  _    ', 

"  But  is  that  exactly  honest  '"said  Melville-. 

The  whole  party,  Mr.  Tibbatts  included,  cast 
a  most  extraordinary  glance  of  mingled  con- 
tempt and  surprise  at  our  hero  :  the  Shak- 
spearian  unnotutor  declared  that  it  -would  be  a 
rum  go  if  people  didn't  look  out  for  themselves 
now-a-days  ;  the  Latinist  recorded  his  convic- 
tion that  the  young  gentleman  was  a  green- 
horn ;  Mr.  Fippins  slapped  our  hero  on  the 
back  and  recommended  him  to  carry  those 
principles  with  him  to  the  grave,  and  he  would 
soon  get  on  ;  Mr.  Buggridge  expressed  his 
opinion,  in  truly  poetic  terms,  that  what  Mel- 
ville said  was  merely  a  particular  piece  of 
bacon,  otherwise,  "gammon;"  and  Victor 
himself  really  began  to  think  that  he  knew  no- 
thing of  the  world,  or  at  least  of  the  literary 
one. 

"  Why,  you  see,"  said  Mr.  Fippius,  taking 
upon  himself  the  task  of  explaining,  "  these 
things  are  all  a  lottery.  But  I'll  tell  you  what, 
we  are  going  to  do." 

"  What  ?  "  said  Victor. 

"We  intend   to  give  grand  woodcuts  on  the 
first  page,"  answered  Mr.  Fippius,  "  represent- 
ing the  state  of  the  country  through  a  series  of      / 
caricatures.     We  have  also  secured  the  services 
of  a  policeman  to  answer  questions." 

"A  policeman  !  "  exclaimed  Victor:  "is  he 
not  a  novel  appendage  to  the  editorial  depart- 
ment of  a  newspaper?  " 

"Why — rather,"  answered  Mr.  Fippins; 
"but  it  will  secure  a  sale.  The  fact  is,  we 
shall  have  a  number  of  correspondents  who 
will  write  to  us  to  ascertain  whether  a  person 
guilty  of  such  and  such  an  action  would  be 
taken  in  charge  by  a  policeman  ;  and  by  giving 
correct  replies,  we  shall  at  once  acquire  a  re- 
putation." 

"  I  should  think  the  statute-book  would  be 
the  most  satisfactory  reference,  "  observed 
Victor. 

"  Oh !  not  at  all,"  returned  Mr.  Fippins  ; 
"no  one  knows  any  thing  of  English  laws  from 
books  or  acts  of  parliament,  because  they  all 
contradict  each  other.  Even  the  judges  them- 
selves don't  pretend  to  be  versed  in  our  laws  ; 
for,  whenever  a  point  is  referred  to  them,  they 
are  invariably  divided  in  opinion.  This  is  a 
blessed  country  for  all  that ;  and  thus  you  see 
every  day  that  the  rich  escape  from  the  penal- 
ties due  to  those  crimes  for  which  the  poor  are 
severely  punished.'' 

"  I  really  believe  you  are  right,"  said  our 
hero,  after  a  moment's  consideration.  "  But 
have  you  any  other  attractive  feature  in  your 
projected  journal  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  plenty,"  was  the  instantaneous  reply. 
"  We  intend  to  give  answers  to  all  kinds  of 
correspondents.  Besides  the  policeman,  we 
have  enlisted  in  our  service  a  decayed  gentle- 
man— an  insolvent  prize-fighter — and  a  bank- 
rupt horse-chaunter." 

"  And    what,     my    dear    Sir,"    cried    Mr. 
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Buggridge, — "  w  hat,  in  the  name  of  all  t'.iat  's 
poetic,  subtype,  and  beautiful,  arc  they  to 
do?" 

"  How  very  dull  you  are  to-night,  old  fel- 


THE  PUNISHMENT  OF  DEATH. 

If  it  be  argued  that  some  dreadful  punishment 
should  await  the  individual  who  is  guilty  of  enor- 
mous crimes,  then  let  the  reader  judge  whether 


low,"  returned   Mr.  Fippins.     "Why, — points  :  condemnation  to  the    galleys  in  France  be  net  a 
of  honour,  relative  to  duels,    bets, "  gambling  '  "idsous  punishment ;  and  if  the  English  legislature 

kind   of  fashionable  !  d?  not  '.mag'ne  !hat  the  "Brings  of  English  con- 


transactions,    and    those 
amusements,  will  be  referred  to  the  decayed  gen- 
tleman :  the  names  of  the  other  two  sufficiently. 


victs  at  Norfolk  Island  are  severe  enough  to  expiate 
even  the  crime  of  murder,  then  let  them  invent 
those  horrors  which  are  now  about  to  be  detailed. 


explain   their  use   and  attributes  in  our  cstab-  ;  We  select  the  following  passage  from  "The,  Last 
i;«l,m»i,r  "  i  Day  of  a  Condemned," — a  work  translated  from  the 

Fivnch  of  Victor  Hugo  : — 


lUliment. 

€['  And  what  is   the    pay    allotted   to    these 
5  ^WsTthies  ?  "    enquired   Mr.   Tibbatts  ;   "  for,   I 
.believe,  that  in  London,  as  in  Rome,  all  things 
jf"nre  venal." 

"  OhJ.  the  wages  and  privileges  are   pretty 


Within  these   last  few   days  1  saw   a  most  hideous 
spectacle. 

It  was  scarcely  day-light,  and  the  piison  was  full  of 
noise    and    bustle.     '  I  heard   the   din  oi  many  gates 

.    -.  -         -      opening  and  shutting — of  bolts   and  padlocks  grating 

'fair,     explained   Mr.    Flppms,  running  his  fin-    horribly— of  HK>  bundles  of  jingling  keys  fastened  to 
jgers  through  his  hair  :  "  the  policeman  will  be  '.  the  belts  of  the  jailors — of  precipitous  f 


lowed  tliirtv  shillings  a  week,  and    will  have 


footsteps,  be- 
neath which,  the  verv  stairs  shook  and  trembled  —  and 

°f  Voices  whih  cM'*  aud  a»s«red    r°m  one    nd  of 


e  right   to   thrash  the  office-boy  at  all  hours,  ™  v  au°  alis".ere  lu  " 

J  '  the  long  corridor   to  another.     My  neighbours  in  the 

because    a    policeman    must    bully    somebody  ;  adjacent  (dungeons— those  galley-slaves  who  had  been 

--N      the    decayed   gentleman    may    give     tradesmen  placed  in  the  small  cells  before  described,  on  account  of 
and  discounters   references  to  the  proprietors, 


of  prison  discipline—  were  more  joyous  than  ever. 

and  make   his    bills   payable  at  the  office;   the  '  A"  ?icare  echoed  wilb  lau«hler'  ri"Pn«'  ruBnm5'  aud 

...  -11  i  •        i  •  •         dancing. 

prize-fighter  will  be  permitted  to  give  morning  i  j,  who  was  alone  silent  in  the  midst  of  all  that 
lessons  in  boxing  to  young  noblemen,  in  an  din  —  alone  immovable  in  that  tumult,  I  —  who  was 
empty  room  on  the  first-floor  ;  and  the  horse-  \  astonished  and  attentive  -had  naught  to  do  but  listen. 

chaunter  has  stipulated  that  we  shall  bail  him,  '     AJ?.ilor  Passed  UP  the  corridor  commuaicating  with 
,      *r,     ,  r  •    „•          ,     ,          my  cell. 


as  often  as  he  is  had  up   for   swindling,  before 
the  police-magistrate." 

'•  Nothing  could  be  better'  arranged,  I 
think,"  said  Mr.  Mullins,  approvingly.  "  But 
is  this  really  all  true  ;  or  is  it  a  hoax  '.  '  To  be, 
or  not  to  be — that  is  the  question, '  as  the  grave- 
digger  says  in  the  Tempest." 

"  Of  course  it's  all  true,"  answered  Mr. 
Fippins  :  "  the  first  number  will  be  out  on 
Saturday  week." 

Mr.  Tibbatts  here  proposed  "  the  success 
and  prosperity  of  the  new  undertaking  ;  "  and  of  a11  kinds  °f  furniture,  which  possessed  a  real 

with  iron  bars  to  it,  and  through   which  I  could  behold 
the  skv. 


I  ventured  to  call  him  and  ask  him  if  it  were  a  holi- 
day throughout  the  prison  ? 

"  It  is  a  holiday,  if  you  like,"  was  his  answer.  "  To- 
day the  galley-slaves  are  chained  together,  previous  to 
their  depaiture  to-morrow  for  Toulon.  Would  you  like 
to  ste  the  spectacle  .'  It  would  amuse  you." 

It  was  indeed,  for  a  solitary  recluse,  an  instance  of 
good  fortune  to  be  enabled  to  witness  such  a  spectacle, 
odious  though  it  were.  I  accordingly  accepted  the 
amusement  proposed. 

The  jailor  adopted  the  usual  precautions  in  order  to 
prevent  me  from  escaping,  and  then  conducted  me 
into  a  little  empty  dungeon,  which  was  entirely  denuded 


the  toast  was  drunk  with  enthusiasm.  The 
earthenware  pan  was  soon  emptied,  and  ano- 
ther jorum  of  punch  was  speedily  concocted  ; 
whereupon  Mr.  Flutters,  in  a  most  elegant  and 
eloquent  speech,  proposed  to  drink  the  health 
of  the  ancients  and  of  ancient  classical  litera- 
ture— a  suggestion  that  was  immediately  ac- 
ceded to  without  a  dissentient  voice.  Mr. 
Bugsridge,  in  an  oration  interspersed  with 
numerous  poetic  quotations,  next  proposed  to 
honour  the  ancient  English  bards  in  a  similar 
manner  ;  and  no  one  objected  to  this  otler;  so 


"There,"  said  the  jailor  :  "here  you  can  see  and 
hear  everything.  You  will  be  alone  in  yonr  box  like 
a  kin«T." 

He  then  left  the  cell :  securing  after  him  bolts,  bars, 
and  padlocks. 

The  window  looked  upon  a  vast  square  court-yard, 
hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  as  by  a  wall,  by  a  great  stone 
building,  six  stories  in  height.  Imagination  cannot 
picture  to  itself  anything  more  degraded,  more  naked, 
or  more  miserable  to  the  eye  than  that  quadrangular 
facade  pierced  with  a  number  of  windows  protected 
b\  irons  bars,  and  at  all  of  which,  from  top  to  botlom, 
were  crowds  of  thin  and  squalid  faces,  pressed  one 


that,  in  process  of   time,  the   gentlemen  at  the    against  a"°ther,  l*e  sttmes  J"  '  "?"•  and  .a11  en,losed 

°  as  it  wpre    in    the    fiami>-wnrk  nf  tli<>  rrnss-birs  of  iron. 


,        ,.  as  it  were  in   the  fiame-work  of  the  cross-bars  of  iron, 

lianquettmg-table,  by  dint  of  toasting  the  past,    These  were  the    prisoners  who   were   spectators   of  a 
lost  all  recollection  of  the  present.      Victor  was    ceremony,  »t  which  they  would  be  speedily  destined,  at 

a   future  day,  to   perform   the    part   of  actors.     Tlu-} 
might   have  been  taken  for  souls  in  a  state   of  punish 


soon  overtaken  by  the  liquor  which  lie  gladlv 
swallowed  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  con- 


mcut,  gazing  from  the  loop-holes    of   purgatory  upon 


viviality  of  the  company  ;  and  when  he  awoke  the  domains  of  hell, 
in    the  morning,  he   found   himself  in  his  own        All  looked  in  silence  into  the  court-yard  which  was 

bed,  but  had  not  the  slightest   idea  how  he  trot  as  J'ct  empty.     They    waited,  in    breathless    suspense,  I 

there.      He  nevertheless  remembered  in  a  con-  f?r  lls?   Commencement   of  Ac   drama  :  and   amongst  | 

,        .  .        -,      ,.    ...  those  faded  and  miserable  countenance?,  there  were  here  ] 

fused  manner,  that  Mr.  Mullins  rose  to  make  a  «nd  there  eyes  that  seemed  as  bright  arxl  sparkling  as 

speech,  and   dropped   under  the   table"  in  the  red-hot  cinders. 

middle  of  it,  just  as  he  was  asseverating,  in  an       The  square  of  buildings  which  surround  the  court- 
impassioned  manner,    "that    he  had   stood    by  )'"d- is"ot  Altogether  closed  up.     One  of  the  four  sides  I 
0,  r,                   ii   i  •      rr           i    .1    »  v.             u  e  ii  Of  the  edifice  (that  with  an  eastern  aspect)  is  separated 
bhakspeare  all  his  life,  and  that  he  would  fall  jn  the  mi(ldlve:  and  the  two  portiolfs  t're  mfy  con.  I 

with    him  ;  "    and   our   hero   had   also    a    faint  nected  together  by  an  iron  gate.     This  iron   pate  opens  j 

reminiscence   of   Mr.   Robus    having  made   his  uP°n  a  second  court-yard,  much  smaller  than  the  for-  j 

appearance,   at  one  particular  part  of  the  even-  '""'  and  also  surrounded  by  high  walls  and  blackened 

•  i    i.'         i_-  •    i  «  i  •     i.       i  buildings. 

ing,  with  his  white  nightcap  upon  his  head,  to  ,  Ther°  are  stone  benches  fi;ted  round  the  wa]h  of  ,he 
implore  the  party  "not  to  kick  up  so  much  larger  court  ;  and  in  the  middle  there  is  a  curved  iron 
noise,"  as  the  lodgers  could  not  sleep  in  peace.  Posti  «P°n  which  a  lamp  is  suspended  at  night. 

Having  thus  far  collected  his  scattered  ideas  Twe!ve  o'clock  struck.  A  wide  gate,  which, was  con- 
Melville  rose  with  a  dreadful  head-ache,  and  caJcscorteTby  mth^Lkirlg  Kis"  ustin^men'who 
more  than  ever  dissatisfied  with  himself  for  ,  distantly  resembled  soldiers,  as  they  were  dressed  in 
having  been  induced  to  commit  another  j  fclue  uniforms,  with  red  epaulettes  and  yellow  shoulder 
debauch.  belts,  rolled  heavily  into  the  yard  with  a  noise  like  that 

of  iron  bars  rattling  together.      These  were  the  galley  - 

Serjeants  and  the  escort. 

At  the  same  time,  as  if  that  din  aroused  all  the  echoes 
-,,..,.  '  of  the  prison,  the  spectators  at  the  windows,  who  had  up 

Mahomet,  displayed  his  wisdom  by  forbid-  !  to  that  period  maintained  a  profound  silence,  burst  out 
ding  the  use  of  wines  and  intoxicating  drinks.  He  'nto  CI'e*  OI"  j°v>  «ongs,  menaces,  and  imprecations 
knew  that  his  gigantic  schemes  would  be  entirely  de-  minSled.  "M  *h<?uts  °(  laughter  that  were  terrible  to 


(To  be  continued  in  our  ntit.) 


feated  by  those  who  necessarily  compromise  everything 
when  labouring  under  the  influence  of  intoxicating 
drinks. 


bear.  It  seemed  a*  if  they  were  demon*  engaged  iq 
masquerade.  On  each  countenance  there  was  a  hideous 
grimace — every  hand  was  thrust  through  the  ban — 
their  Twice*  absolutely  roared — their  eyes  flashed  fire — 


and  I  was  horrified  at  beholol^^bjBany  sparks  appear 
in  that  vast  cinder. 

In  the  meantime  the  galley -^jeantt,  amongst  whom 
it  was  easy  to  distinguish  a  few  new  ones  from  Paris,  by 
their  clean  garments  and  the  disgust  that  appeared  upon 
their  countenances,  commenced  their  labours  with  the 
utmost  tranquillity.  One  of  them  ascended  the  cart, 
and  threw  toward  his  companions  chains,  collars  for 
the  necks  of  the  convicts,  and  heaps  off  pantaloons 
made  of  canvass.  They  then  divided  their  labours  j 
some  of  them  proceeded  to  stretch  out,  in  one  part  of 
the  court-yard.'long  chains  which,  in  their  slang,  they 
denominated  "  strings ;"  others  spread  out  the  panta- 
loons; and  the  lemainder,  who  were  the  most  cunning 
of  the  whole  escort,  .examined,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  their  captain  (a  fat  little  old  man)  the  iron 
collars,  the  strength  of  which  they  tested  by  ringing 
them  upon  the  pavement.  And  all  this  was  done  amidst 
the  raillery  and  shouts  of  the  prisoners,  whose  voices 
were  only  drowned  by  the  boisterous  mirth  of  the  galley- 
slaves  for  whom  these  preparations  were  in  progress,  and 
who  were  busily  employed  in  gating  from  the  win- 
dows of  the  old  prison,  which  looks  upon  the  smaller 
court 

When  these  preparations  were  completed,  a  man,  co- 
vered with  silver  lace,  and  who  filled  the  post  of  in- 
spector, gave  an  order  to  the  director  of  the  prison  ;  and 
in  another  moment  two  or  three  low  door*  vomited 
forth,  all  at  the  same  instant,  and  in  small  portions  at  a 
time,  crowds  of  men,  whose  appearance  was  revolting 
and  hideous  in  the  extreme. 
These  were  the  galley-slaves. 

The  moment  they  entered  the  court-yard,  the 'joy  at 
the  windows  redoubled.  Some  amongst  them — the  great 
names  of  the  prison — were  greeted  with  acclamations 
and  applauses,  which  they  seemed  to  receive  with  a  kind 
of  proud  modesty.  The  greater  portion  of  the  galley- 
slaves  had  a  species  of  hat  made  with  their  own  bands 
from  the  straw  of  their  dungeons,  and  formed  into  gro- 
tesque shapes,  so  that  in  the  towns  through  which  they 
passed  the  hat  might  draw  attention  to  the  head.  Those 
who  wore  these  hats  were  more  applauded  than  the 
others.  One  especially  excited  enthusiastic  transports 
amongst  the  spectators :  this  was  a  young  man  of  •• 
seventeen  years  of  age,  and  who  had  the  countenance  of 
a  young  girl.  He  issued  -from  his  cell,  where  he  had 
been  subject  to  solitary  confinement  for  the  previous 
eight  days  :  with  his  straw  he  had  made  himself  a  gar- 
ment which  enveloped  him  from  his  neck  to  his  feet ; 
and  he  entered  the  court,  turning  head  over  heels  with 
the  agility  of  a  serpent.  He  was  a  buffoon  condemned 
for  robbe'ry.  Hands  were  clapped,  and  cri<-s  of  joy 
echoed  roiind,  with  demoniac  violence.  The  galley- 
slaves  replied  in  a  similar  manner ;  and  it  was  a  fright- 
ful tiling  to  witness  this  interchange  of  gaieties  between  '. 
those  who  were  to  depart  Cor  the  gslleys  at  once,  and 
those  whose  turn  would  arrive  on  the  next  occasion. 
The  society  of  the  great  world,  represented  by  those  who 
were  not  criminal — the  jailors  and  the  visitors, — was- 
:here  ;  but  how  vainly  !  for  crime  ridiculed  that  society 
o  its  very  face,  and  converted  that  horrible  punishment 
nto  a  family  holiday. 

In  proportion  as  the  galley-slaves  arrived,  they  were 
shoved  between  two  rows  of  guards  into  the  little  yard, 
where  the  surgeons  were  waiting  to  inspect  them.  There 
hey  all  endeavoured  to  make  a  last  effort  to  avoid  the 
ourney,  alleging  some  excuse  connected  with  their 
health, — such  as  bad  eyes,  lame  legs,  and  mutilated 
hands.  But  in  almost  all  cases  they  were  pronounced 
capable  of  undergoing  the  full  amount  of  their  sentence ; 
and  then  each  resigned  himself  with  carelessness  to  his 
fate,  forgetting  in  a  few  minutes  the  affected  infirmity  of 
his  whole  life. 

The  gate  of  the  smaller  court  was  opened ;  and  one 
of  the  guards  called  the  muster-roll  of  the  galley-slaves 
alphabeiically.  They  then  walked  out  one  by  one  ;  and 
jach  criminal  proceeded  to  take  up  his  position  in  a 
corner  of  the  great  court,  next  to  some  companion 
whom  the  initial  letter  of  his  name  thus  rendered  hi* 
future  comrade.  Thus  every  one  is  reduced  to  himself 
— every  one  wears  his  own  irons  next  to  a  stranger — ^|V 
and  it  by  hazard  the  frailty-slave  have  a  friend,  the* 
chain  separates  them.  This  is  the  most  miserable  of  all 
miseries '. 

When  about  thirty  had  thus  taken  up  their  places  ia 
the  rank,  the  gate  was  again  closed.  A  galley-serjeaut 
forced  them  into  a  correct  line  with  his  staff,  thiew  dowa 
before  each  a  shirt,  a  waistcoat,  and  a  pair  of  canvass 
pantaloons,  and  then  made  a  sign  to  them  all  .0  assume 
the  garb  thus  allotted  to  them.  An  unlooked-for  inci- 
dent, as  if  it  had  been  how  ever  arranged  to  occur  at  that 
precise  moment,  now  arrived  to  change  this  humiliation 
into  a  torture. 

Up  to  that  period  the  weather  had  been  tolerably  fine ; 
and  although  the  breeze  of  October  chilled  the  air,  from 
time  to  time  a  crevice  was  open  here  and  there  in  the 
grey  clouds  of  heaven,  to  enable  the  rays  of  the  sun  to 
cheer  the  earth.  But  scarcely  had  the  galley-slave* 
laid  aside  their  prison-rags,  at  the  moment  when  they 
presented  themselves  naked  and  upright  to  the  suspi- 
cious inspection  of  the  keepers  and  to  the  curious  gase 
of  the  visitor*  who  walked  round  them  to  examine  their 
shoulders,  the  heaven*  became  black—*  cold  shower  of 
autumn  suddenly  burst  forth — aad  the  rain  fell  in 
torrents  upon  the  square  court,  on  the  bare  heads 
sad  naked  limbs  of  the  galley-slares,  sad  on  these 


.. 
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wretched  rags   whielqsffPF  itretched   upon  the  pave- 
inent 

In  4  moment  the  jiflff  WM  vacated  by  all  who  were 
not  gaUey-serjeant*  or  galley-slaves  ;  and  the  strangers 
from1  fwii  hastened  to  seek  shelter  beneath  the  arches 
of  inflates. 

In  the  meantime  the  rain  fell  in  torrents.  Nothing 
was  seen  in  the  court-yard  save  the  galley-slaves, 
naked  and  streaming  with  water,  on  the  deluged  pave- 
ment. A  dead  silence  had  succeeded  their  boisterous 
bravadoes.  They  shivered  with  cold  —  their  teeth 
chattered  —  their  thin  legs  and  their  bony  knees 
knocked  together  —  and  it  was  pitiful  to  see  them 
cover  their  bare  limbi  with  those  dripping  shirts, 
waistcoats,  and  trousers.  Their  nakedness  had  been 
better. 

One  only — an  old  man— had  preserved  a  portion  of 
his  gaiety.  He  exclaimed,  as  he  wrung  out  his  w«t 
shirt,  "  This  was  not  in  the  programme  of  the  enter- 
tainments ;  "  and  he  menaced  the  skiea  with  his  clenched 
fist,  as  he  laughed  aloud. 

When  they  had  put  on  their  travelling  attire,  thrv 
were  conducted  in  bands  of  twenty  or  thiity  to  the 
farther  corner  of  the  yard,  where  the  chains,  which 
were  stretched  along  the  ground,  awaited  them.  Those 
chains  were  very  long,  and  were  intersected  at  every 
interval  of  two  feet,  by  shorter  chains  placed  trans- 
versely; at  each  end  of  these  shorter  chains  was  an 
iron  collar,  which  opened  in  a  particular  spot  by  means 
of  a  rivet.  These  collars  were  fastened  during  the 
whol«  journey,  round  the  necks  of  the  galley-slaves. 
When  these  chains,  the  long  and  the  short  together, 
were  spread  out  upon  the  ground,  they  resembled  the 
backrbone  of  a  fish. 

The  galley-slaves  were  commanded  to  sit  down  in 
the  mud,  upon  the  inundated  pavement ;  the  collars 
were  then  tried  on ;  and  two  smiths,  belonging  to  the 
escort,  and  provided  with  portable  anvils,  rivetted  them 
together  while  coldp  by  dint  of  blows  with  a  heavy 
hammer.  That  is  a  terrible  moment,  in  which  the 
most  hardy  turn  pale.  Every  blow  of  the  hammer, 
struck  hard  upon  the  anvil  which  is  supported  upon 
the  back,  makes  the  chin  of  the  suflerer  rebound 
again ;  and  the  slightest  movement  backwards,  would 
cause  the  smith  to  dash  his  brains  out  as  easily  as  a 
shell  is  broken  from  its  nut. 

After  this  operation,  the  galley-slaves  became  gloomy. 
I  no  longer  heard  aught  save  the  clashing  of  the 
chains,  and,  at  long  intervals,  a  cry,  or  the  sound  of 
the  staff  of  one  of  the  Serjeants  upon  the  limbs  of  the 
refractory.  Some  amongst  them  wept ;  the  old  shud- 
dered and  bit  their  lips.  I  surveyed  with  terror  all 
those  sinister  countenances  set  in  their  frames  of 
iron. 

Tims  there  were  throe  acts  to  this  drama  ; — the  sur- 
gical inspection —  the  visit  of  the  jailors — and-  the  fast- 
ening of  the  chains. 

A  ray  of  the  sun  re-appeared.  One  would  have 
thought  that  it  set  all  those  brains  on  fire.  The 
galley-slaves  rose  simultaneously,  by  a  convulsive 
movement.  The  five  chains  joined  themselves  together 
by  the  hands,  and  formed  an  immense  circle  about  the 
iron  lamp-post.  They  then  danced  round  it  with  a 
rapidity  that  fatigued  my  eyes.  They  sang  a  song  of 
the  galleys — a  slang  song  to  an  air  sometimes  plain- 
tive,— at  others  furious  and  gay.  Piercing  cries  were 
heard  at  intervals,  varied  by  half  shrieking  shouts  of 
langhter,  mingling  with  the  mysterious  words  of  the 
song ;  and  then  savage  acclamations,  and  chains  which 
rattled  together,  served  as  a  chorus  to  that  wild  and 
brutal  chant.  If  I  were  anxious  to  seek  for  an  image 
for  a  nocturnal  meeting  of  demons,  I  should  select  one 
neither  better  nor  worse. 

A  large  tub  was  now  conveyed  into  the  court-yard. 
The  galley-serjeants  interrupted  the  dance  of  the  con- 
victs with  blows  of  their  sticks,  and  conducted  them  to 
this  tub,  in  which  were  swimming  God  knows  what 
filthy  herbs,  in  Ood  knows  what  smoking  and  disco- 
loured water.  The  convicts  partook  of  the  soup. 

Then,  having  partaken  of  that  food,  they  threw  upon 
the  pavement  all  that  remained  to  them  of  their  soup 
and  their  brown  bread,  and  began  to  sing  and  dance 
once  more.  It  appears  that  this  license  is  allowed  them 
upon  the  day  when  the  fastening  of  the  irons  takes  place, 
and  on  the  following  night. 

I  observed  that  strange  spectacle  with  a  curiosity  so 
gKMdy,  so  palpitating,  and  so  attentive,  that  I  forgot"  my 
own  condition.  A  profound  sentiment  of  pity  excited 
me  to  my -very  entrails;  and  their  shouts  of  laughter 
made  me  weep. 

Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  the  profound  reverie  into 
which  I  had  fallen,  I  saw  the  howling  circle  of  galley- 
slave*  stop  and  remain  silent.  Then  all  eyei  were 
turned  towards  the  window  at  which  I  was  placed. 

"The  condemned!  the  'condemned  !"  they  all  cried, 
pointing  with  their  fingers  towards  me :  and  the  ebulli- 
tion of  their  joy  redoubted. 

I  renmined  petrjfibd.  • 

I  know  not  how  they  first  knew  me,  or  in  what  man- 
ner they  came  to  recognize  roe  then. 

"  Good  day  !  good  night ! "  they  all  ejaculated  with 
their  horrible  sneering  tone. 

One  young  man  who  had  been  condemned  to  the 
galleys  for  life,  and  whose  countenance  wore  a  heavy 
expression,  like  that  of  lead,  glanced  towards  vie  with 
<i;*peuii>«  pf  wivy,  ejaculating,  "  He  is  happy  !  he'll  be 
clipped.  Good  bye,  comrade !" 


I  cannot  say  what  passed  within  me  at  that  moment. 
I  was  indeed  their  comrade.  The  Place  de  Oreve  ia 
the  sister  of  the  galleys  at  Toulon.  I  was  even  placed 
in  a  lower  rank  than  they  :  they  did  me  honour.  I 
shuddered. 

Yes — their  comrade  !  and  even  then  I  said  to  myself, 
"  In  a  few  days  I  shall  perhaps  become  a  spectacle  for 
them." 

I  remained  at  the  window,  motionless,  speechless, 
paralyzed.  But  when  I  saw  the  five  ranks  of  galley- 
slaves  advance,  and  rush  towards  me  with  expres- 
sions of  cordiality  which  might  suit  the  denizens  of 
hell, — when  I  heird  the  tumultuous  din  of  their 
chains,  their  clamours,  their  foot-steps,  at  the  foot  of 
the  wall,  it  seemed  to  me  that  that  cloud  of  demons 
escaladed  the  miserable  cell  in  which  I  was  ;  and  I  gave 
vent  to  a  dreadful  cry,  as  I  precipitated  myself  against 
the  door  with  a  violence  which  nearly  dashed  it  open ; 
but  there  were  no  means  of  flight  for  me !  The  bolts 
were  drawn  without.  I  dashed  myself  against  it — I 
screamed  for  release  with  frantic  rage.  It  then  seemed 
to  me  that  I  beard  the  terrible  voices  of  the  convicts — 
and  that  their  hideous  heads  had  already  reached  the 
level  of  my  window-  sill  *.  I  uttered  a  second  cry,  and  fell 
down  insensible  upon  the  cold  floor. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

G.  B.  B.  it  thanked  for  his  communication,  which  shall  appear 
in  our  next. 

A.  D.  S.'s  article  upon  Consistency  shall  be  inserted  in  Number 
Vll.  of  Tht  Teetotaler. 

We  have  received  John  Jacquett't  letter,  and  are  delighted  to 
find  that  he  is  so  stanch  a  Teetotaler.  We  shall  not  neglect 
thu  causa  of  the  coal-whippers. 

We  intend  shortly  to  give  an  elaborate  review  of  that  admirable 
work,  "  Bacchus." 

To  C.  D.  We  thall  be  always  happy  to  give  the  poor  man  any 
advice  which  lies  within  the  compass  of  our  knowledge.  You 
must  bring  a  civil  action  against  the  party  complained  of:  by 
a  strange  enactment  of  the  English  law,  the  circumstance  Is 
not  considered  a  felony. 

X.  Y.  Z.  Although  we  do  not  proless  to  possess  medical  acquire- 
ments, we  will  still  answer  your  question.  You  state  that  a 
long  course  of  intoxicated  habits  has  brought  on  an  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyes,  of  which  even  Teetotaliiui  has  not  cured  you. 
Follow  this  prescription  of  the  celebrated  French  oculist, 
('AKRON  DV  ViLtAtDS,  and  you  will  be  cured  in  leti  than  a 
week : — Procure  a  pot  of  Singleton's  golden  ointment,  and  take 
upon  the  head  of  a  pin  as  much  ointment  as  is  equal  in  size 
to  the  head  of  the  pin  itself;  apply  this  to  the  lower  rim  of  the 
eyes,  where  the  lashes  grow,  then  close  the  eyes,  and  allow  the 
ointment  thus  to  grt  Into  the  eyes,  which  will  smart  a  little. 
Repeat  this  operation  every  morning  and  evening  for  four  or 
five  days ;  wash  the  eyes  three  or  four  times  each  day  with  a 
decoction  of  souchong  tea;  and  at  the  expiration  of  a  week  at 
the  outside,  you  will  be  cured. 

To  W.  J.  B.  Harvey,  we  reply  in  th«  affirmative. 

TO    "1    II    I  iirNTRY     HEillKRJ. 

We  thall  t>e  much  okligtd  to  tliote  of  our  Country  Rtaden,  ifhotcill 
favour  ni  with  account  of  Teetotal  progreu,  and  the  trantac- 
tiont  of  Teetotal-Mtetinyt,  in  the  Provincial  Townt.  Httolicit 
Hie  cnrretpondence  of  the  hfadtof  all  Teetotal  Societiet,  promit- 
ing  to  devote  ample  space  in  our  column*  to  tuck  intelligence. 

SCALE  OF  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

For  an  Advertisement,  not  exceeding  eight  lines     .    St.  tod. 
(Every  succeeding  line 4i/. 


is  opposed  to  us.  What !  cannot  the 
of  that  body  forget  the  viciou*;  ftabits  which 
they  acquired  at  those  liot-bect|  &f*inicjuity— 
the  Universities  ?  cannot  they  cast  off  that 
garment  of  sin  which  is  more  fatal  to  those  who 
wear  it,  than  the  robe  of  Dejanira?  and  can- 
not they  turn  their  thoughts  aside  from  the 
pernicious  voluptuousness  of  this  world's  plea- 
sores,  in  order  to  reform  this  world's  denizens  ? 
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THE  TEETOTALER, 

SATURDAY,  JULY  2Jth,  1840. 

We  have  received  several  letters  from  cor- 
respondents complaining  that  the  grand  argu- 
ment advanced  against  Teetotalism  by  the 
enemies  to  this  good  cause,  still  remains  un- 
answered in  piint.  We  allude  to  the  species 
of  sanction  to  the  use  of  wine,  which  is  sup- 
posed by  many  to  have  been  given  by  our 
Saviour  at  the  marriage  at  Cana  in  Galilee. 
Those  advocates  of  Teetotalism,  who  have  ad- 
dressed us  upon  this  head,  and  those  enemies 
to  Teetotalism,  who  imagine  that  they  have 
raised  up  an  insuperable  barrier  between  us  and 
the  completion  of  our  glorious  work,  will  find 
an  article  upon  the  miracle  wrought  by  our 
Saviour  at  Cana,  in  the  next  number  of  our 
journal.  We  hope  that  the  question,  as  to 
the  divine  sanction,  will  then  be  set  at  rest. 
We  might  challenge  all  the  divines  of  the  two 
Universities  to  enter  into  the  discussion  with 
us,  upon  this  point :  but  we  do  not  believe 
that  any  minister  of  the  Gospel  would  have  the 
unblushing  effrontery  to  come  forward,  and 
maintain,  by  implication,  that  the  Saviour  of 
the  World  would  advocate  that  habit  which  has 
destroyed  more  lives  than  the  sword,  and  more 
souls  than  aH  the  other  devices  of  Satan  taken 
together.  « 

We  regret  to  be  compelled  to  state  that  the 
clergy  of  the  English  Protestant  Church  has 
not  followed  that  grand  doctrine  of  self-denial 
which  is  preached  by  .Teetotalism.  There  are 
a  few  glortouS  exceptions  to  this  rule  ;  but,  as 
a  body,  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England 
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DANIEL  O'CONNELL  AND  FATHER 
MATHEW. 

With  this  day's  Number  of  -The  Teetotaler  _ 
given  to  all  our  readers  a  handsome  lithograph* 
drawing,  which  represents  Mr>  O'Connell,  M.  P. 
receiving  the  pledge  from  the  hands  of  the  Her,  • 
Theobald  Mat  new.  It  must  not  however  be  imagi- 
ned that  this  happy  event  has  as  yet  taken  place  isy 
our  picture  is  prophetic  of  a  grand  occurrence  which' 
we  can  safely  promise  our  readers  is  near  at  hand. 
Three  weeks  ago  did  Mr.  O'Connell  assure  a 
crowded  audience  at  Exeter  Hall  thai  "  the  moment 
Father  Mathew  should  inform  him  that  he  might 
sign  the  pledge  consistently  with  his  own  political 
safety,  he  should  do  so ;"  and  the  great  champion 
of  Irish  liberties — the  advocate  of  Irish  welfare — 
the  defender  of  Irish  interests,  moreover  declared 
"  that  this  announcement  would  be  shortly  made  to 
him."  We  have,  therefore,  only  anticipated  by  a 
few  weeks,  and  probably  only  by  a  few  days,  that 
consummation  of  all  the  duties  which  O'Connell 
owes  to  Ireland. 

If  Ireland  were  once  effectually  removed  from  the 
trammels  of  intemperance,  she  would  become  a  great 
and  a  powerful  nation.  England  owes  many  a  hard- 
earned  laurel  to  Irith  courage,  and  is  indebted  to  the 
Irish  soldier  for  many  a  successful  fight.  To  ensure 
her  maritime  supremacy  did  England  connect  her- 
self with  Ireland ;  and  Irish  courage  has  often  and 
often  steered  the  fleets  of  Britain  victoriously  over 
the  ocean.  Father  Mathew  is  now  aiding  O'Con- 
nell in  his  great  work  of  regenerating  the  Irish 
nation ;  fur  the  one  teaches  it  to  be  temperate, 
and  the  other  to  be  free.  Without  the  counsels  of 
the  former,  the  boon  which  the  latter  hopes  to  con- 
fer upon  Ireland,  would  be  but  of  small  avail. 
Intemperance  would  conduct  the  use  of  liberty  to 
the  abuse  of  that  sacred  privilege  ;  and  thus  it  is 
that  Ireland  must  first  pass  through  the  purifying 
hands  of  Father  Mathew,  ere  it  receive'  from 
O'Connell  the  stamp  of  its  freedom.  Tiie  dross 
must  be  extracted  from  the  ore,  and  then  the  metal 
will  be  adapted  to  the  hands  of  him  who  will  mould 
it  into  a  fitting  shape. 

The  eyes  of  all  British  subjects  are  now  fixed 
upon  two  individuals,  whom  Providence  seems  to 
have  sent  to  decide  the  destinies  of  Ireland. 
O'Connell,  as  a  politician,  and  Mathew,  as  a 
moralist,  will  raise  the  Irish  nation  to  an  eminence 
which  shall  command  the  attention  and  the  respect 
of  (he  world.  The  natural  good  qualities  of  the 
Irish  character,  when  «o  longer  overshadowed  by 
intemperance,  will  aid  in  the  progress  of  the  glorious 
work ;  and  O'Connell  may  then  fearlessly  demand  that 
repeal,  which  shall  not  be  refused  him  on  the  pre- 
tence that  the  Irish  are  incapable  of  self-govern- 
ment. 

The  prophetic  scene,  which  we  this  day  introduce 
to  the  eyes  of  the  readers  of  The  Teetotaler,  will 
doubtless  awaken  a  thousand  happy  emotions  in 
the  bosoms  of  our  Irish  friends.  Let  u§  take  this 
opportunity  of  assuring  them  that  their  Interests  are 
as  near  and  dear  to  us  as  those  of  our  own  Associa- 
tion ;  and  that  the  conductors,  like  the  proprietors, 
j 'of  The  Teetotaler,  are  men  who  feel  proud  in 
uniting  their  interests,  in  respect  to  the  grand  cause 
of  total  abstinence,  with  those  of  Ireland. 

THE  DRUNKARD'S  DOOM. 

A  few  days  ago,  the  inhabitants  of  a  populous  district 
in  Manchester,  hearing  an  unusual  noise  in  the  streets, 
hurried  to  their  floors  and  witnessed  the  following  sin- 
gular procession.  In  front,  marched  a  number  of  lads  with 
frying-pans,  kettles,  and  various  other  articles  of  do- 
mestic use,  somewhat  the  worse,  it  must  be  confessed, 
for  wear,  hy  means  of  which  they  produced  a  noise,  not 
very  musical,  hut  sufficient  to  attract  popular  attention.  ' 
After  these  strange  musicians  followed  a  number  of  boys 
who  had  hoisted  aloft,  in  an  old  arm  chair,  the  figure  of 
a  drunkard,  large  as  life,  and  clothed  in  rags.  The  face 
(an  excellent  mask),  exhibited  the  nose  and  chin  of  the 
drunkard,  covered  with  carbuncles.  On  his  back  was 
pinned  «  large  placard  on  which  was  printed  in  Con- 
spicuous type,  "The  Drtinkatd's  Doom."  The  mob 
was  convulsed  with  laughter,  and  the  drunkards  sneaked 
off  ashamed  of  tha.  tight  as  well  as  struck  with  the 
moral. 
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•;  N«CPES  PICKWICKIAN^. 

?.'       '        »T    THE   EDITOR. 

No.  IV. 

Old  Weller. — Samivel,  wot  ought  to  be  done 
vith.  a  obstinate  old  feller,  as  know*  wot's 
good  for  him,  and  yet  can't  muster  up  pluck 
enow  to  foller  it  ? 

.S'ai/i. — Vy,  pitch  into  him,  to  be  sure  :  in- 
flict concealment  on  him,  as  the  gen'leman  said, 
ven  he  vanted  to  be  gen-teel  and  didn't  choose 

say  give  him  a  "  good  hiding." 

Old  Weller.—  Veil,  Samivel, arter  all  there's 
nothin'  like  a  good  hiding.     It's  the  paytent 
settler  as  is  better  than  all  med-i-cines.     Ven 
you  wos  a  small  binfant,  Samivel,  if  ever  you 
I  wos  rayther  ill,  I  always  per-ferred  givin'  you 
a  small  dose  o'  the  birch-rod  to  all  the  doctor's 
«4)ills   and   potions   in   the   vorld.      I   rayther 
•*  think  too,  that  there  "s  the  reason  o'  your  bavin' 
turned  out  so  veil  in  life,  Sammy. 

Sam. — You're  a  wery  wirtuous  old  man, 
you  air.  But  wot  did  that  there  observation 
o'  your'n  apply  to,  about  the  feller  as  know'd 
wot  is  good  for  him,  an'  yet  won't  foller  it, 
vhicli  wos  precisely  wot  the  old  beggin'-letter 
impostor  said,  ven  they  told  him  to  take  a 
little  exercise  at  the  tread-mill. 

Old  Weller.— Y\\  tell'ee  wot  it  is,  Samivel, 
I've  bin  a  ruminatin'  a  good  deal  about  that 
there  pledge-book  vich  you've  signed,  an1  I 
raly  think  it's  a  good  thing.  But  if  I  wos  for 
to  sign  it,  wot  'ud  become  o'  that  there  genivine 
breed  o'  English  coachmen  as  now  does  honor 
to  the  country  ?  You  would  look  in  wain  for 
those  fellers  as  used  to  get  so  precious  lushy 
that  they  couldn't  sit  on  tbeir  boxes !  Wot  a 
loss  they  'ud  be  to  tl;is  wery  civilized  nation  ! 

Sam. — A  wery  great  loss,  indeed. 

Old    Weller. — Loss,  ah  ! to  be  sure,  they 

is  ?  See  wot  innowations  is  already  introduced 
among  us.  Vere  do  you  se*  von  o'  them  rail- 
road fellers  as  can  take  his  sixteen  tumblers  o' 
grog  on  a  fifty  mile  sta^e,  to  say  nothin'  o'  ale, 
bitters,  an'  purl,  vich  inwariably  goes  for 
nothin'?  The  good  old  English  coachman 
will  soon  go  out  e-f  fashion,  wot  with  railroads 
and  Teetotalers. 

•Sam. — 1   hopes  he  vill. 

Old  Weller.— Vy,  Samivel  ? 

Sam. — Cos  he's  a  useless  old  feller,  vith  his 
great  coat,  summer  or  vinter,  and  his  blue 
cotton  ankercher  round  bis  neck.  Vy,  you 
coachmen  can't  go  a  mile  at  a  time  vithout 
a-stoppin'  to  drink.  But  go  on — you're  in 
your  own  element  now,  as  the  gen'leman  said 
ven  he  chucked  his  vife  into  the  tub  o'  hot 
water. 

Old  Weller. — Veil,  if  coachmen  does  go  to 
ruin  in  this  here  way,  I  don't  hesitate  for  to 
say  that  the  nation  itself  'ull  soon  be  done 
up.  England  never  flourished  till  she  bad 
stage-coaches;  and  the  reason  vy  the  selviclges 
isn't  as  civilized  as  ve  is,  is  cos  they  hasn't  got 
no  coaches.  Do  you  think  them  canibals  ud 
wenture  to  eat  ,up  a  stage-coachman  ? 

.Sam. — Yes,  I  do. 

OldWeller. — Samivel,  Samivel,  they'd  never 
swaller  his  top-boots. 

Sam. — This  is  wot  I  calls  wanderin'  away 
from  the  pint.  I  knows  wot  you're  a  drivin' 
at,  old  touch-an'-go  ;  an'  I  knows  bow  all  this 
is  to  end.  So  you  may  just  as  veil  out  vith  it 
at  vonce. 

Old  Weller.— An'  Mowed  if  I  don't  too, 
Samivel  !  I'll  set  the  example  to  all  stage- 
coachmen,  an'  to  them  rail-road  fellers  into 
the  bargin.  So  let's  off  to  some  chapel  or 
another,  an'  sign  tbat  there  thing  as  is  called 
the  Teetotal  Pledge-Book. 

(To  be  continued  in  Number  VII.) 

Oxymel ;— Take  of  clarified  honey  two 
pounds,  and  acetic  acid,  one  pint.  Boil  down  with  a  Ren- 
tie  fire,  in  a  glass  vessel,  to  a  proper  thickness.  This 
syrup  is  now  rarely  prepared  by  the  apothecary,  but  is  a 
favourite  and  useful  domestic  remedy  in  colds  and  slight 
sore  throat*, 
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TEMPERANCE  LYRIC. 

I  love  the  chrystal  fountain, 

I  love  the  bright  cascade, 
That  issues  from  the  mountain, 

And  flows  into  the  glade. 
I  love  the  flashing  billow 

Of  dark  November's  sea. 
That  forms  the  sailor's  pillow, 

And  sings  his  lullaby  ! 

I  love  the  mighty  ocean, 

I  love  the  gurgling  stream  :. 
Each  ripple,  with  its  motion, 

Reflects  a  cheering  gleam. 
The  moon  shines  on  the  waters  ; 

Those  waters  that  obey 
(Diana's  loving  daughters) 

The  goddess  on  her  way. 

When  in  the  desert  lonely 

The  Arab  speeds  afar, 
He  seeks  for  water  only, 

Beneath  his  guiding  star. 
Avaunt,  delusive  Bacchus, 

In  wine-stain'd  garments  diess'd  ; 
Remorse  will  ne'er  attack  us, 

If  Temp' ranee  be  our  guest. 


THE     DEMON     LOVER. 
BY  "  THE  PRINTER'S  DEVIL." 

"  No,  George, — no  more !  I  dare  not  touch  that 
intoxicating  glass,  which  you  so  earnestly  press 
upon  me,  and  with  such  beseeching  glances :  no, 
George, — never  again,"  said  the  beauteous  Emily 
to  her  admiring  lover. 

"  Dearest  Emily  !  "  exclaimed  he,  "  why  thus 
energetic  in  your  refusal  ?  You  know  this  is  the 
anniversary  of  your  birth,  and  you  must  join  in 
making  the  day  happy  by  a  little  rational  con- 
viviality." 

"  George,  you  know  not  the  repulsive  feeling 
with  which  I  view  that  sparkling  liquor: — my  soul 
shudders  as  I  gaze  on  its  fascinations." 

"  But,  Emily,"  said  her  lover,  "  this  was  not  the 
case  the  other  evening,  when,  with  all  the  playful- 
ness of  happy  innocence  and  beauty,  you  pledged 
future  happiness  to  our  friends  in  successive  glasses ; 
and  declared,  afterwards,  that  you  never  felt  a  glow 
of  delight  equal  to  that  which  then  exhilirated  you." 

"  Yes!"  exclaimed  Emily,  in  a  sadder  tone,  "so 
I  did;  but  that  was  not  all.  After  you  left  me  at 
the  garden  gate,  1  felt  a  sudden  reverse  of  feelings  : 
my  nead  began  violently  to  throb, — a  strange 
nervous  feeling  ran  through  me  from  head  to  foot, 
— and,  in  the  greatest  alarm,  I  hastened  to  my 
room,  hoping  to  lull  to  rest  my  waking  fancy  ;  but, 
horrid  shapes  seemed  flitting  round  my  bed, — and 
no  sooner  nad  my  eyes  closed  in  sleep  than  I  began 
to  dream  with  a  violence  and  velocity  never  expe- 
rienced before.  Years  rushed  by  only  as  moments 
— crowded  with  objects, — but  all  very  confused  and 
indistinct.  I  felt  myself  no  longer  a  free  moral 
agent, — but  was  hurried  along,  resistless,  through 
complicated  scenes  of  misery  and  woe ;  but, — on  ! 

too  horrid  to  relate ;"  a7id  the  beautiful  girl  hid 

her  face  in  her  hands,  as  if  to  screen  from  her 
mental  vision  some  object  too  awful  for  her  sight. 

"  Come,  Errrily,"  said  her  anxious  lover,  "do  not 
let  idle  dreams  thus  haunc  your  mind:  you  were 
indisposed, — and  dreams  are  always  influenced  by 
the  state  of  the  body.  'The  helm  of  reason  lost/ 
Fancy  always  steers  a  wild  and  wayward  course. 
Unburden  your  mind,  and  let  us  carefully  examine 
your  dream,  by  the  light  of  common  sense,  and  you 
will  soon  find  'tis  nothing  but  a  thing  of  '  shreds 
and  patches.'  " 

"Oh!"  replied  Emily,  "but  it  casts  a  strange 
influence  overthe  soul.  But  now  that  lean  command 
my  feelings,  I  will  endeavour,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
relate  the  circumstances  thus  mysteriously  placed 
before  me. — You  must  first  remember,  that  it 
nil  appeared  as  a  phantasmagoria — where  one  pic- 
ture becomes  gradually  blended  with  another, — 
and,  more  than  that,  I  appeared  to  be  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  the  actor  and  the  looker-on.  But, 
as  near  as  I  can  recollect,  my  first  feelings  were 
pleasurable: — in  short,  George,,!  thought  I  was 
married;  but  where,  or  when  I  knew  not — only 
that  you  were  by  my  side  ;  and  I  felt  a  degree  of 
confiding  happiness  I  never  anticipated,  —  for 
friends  surrounded  me — and  tlie  soft  tones  of  their 
adulations  sounded  in  my  ears  as  music  ; — indeed, 
the  whole  atmosphere  seemed  melody,  in  which 
were  sweetly  blended  all  the  harsher  and  more  in- 
congruous feelings  of  human  nature. — In  a  word, 

I  was  inexpressibly  happy  ! But — in  a  moment 

— 'a  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream,'  and 
I  thought  all  had  vanished — and  I  was  alone,  sit- 
ting solitarily,  br  an  open  window,  paring  upon  tta 
moon,  as  slie  s/ione~  coldly  on  a  darkened  land- 

; 

: 


scape. — Yes !  and  my  Te4|Bt  teemed  eoW  and 
chilly,  M  if  some  grief  haal9p&  it*  functMM.  I 
thought  I  was  then  anxiously  waiting  the  return  of 
liini  I  loved  above  all  the  world,  when — by  some 
strange  magic — two  scenes  were  presented  to  mj 
view  at  once. — The  one  was,  as  I  have  just  de- 
scribed, myself  sitting  lonely  and  disconsolate ;  the 
other,  a  festive  board,  where  the  object  of  my  affec- 
tions was  unfeelingly  sitting,  forgetful  of  his  wife, 
forgetful  of  his  home ; — and,  more  than  that,  with 
his  arms  " 

"  Nay,  nay,  Emily,"  violently  interrupted  her 
lover,  "  that  cannot  be ; — no,  not  even  in  your 
sleep,  did  you  do  me  this  injustice.  But,  proceed." 

"  Well,  George,  you  have  suddenly  broken  the 
thread  of  my  description;  bat  I  will  relate  the 
next  scene.  I  thought  years  had  suddenly  passed 
away,  and  I  was  disconsolately  weeping  over  a 
sickly  child,  that  lay  upon  my  knee;  and,  as  I 
rocked  the  scarcely  conscious  infant,  I  saug  a 
irrHancholy  tune.  I  suddenly  stopped,  and — Oh, 
horror ! — the  babe  was  dead.  No  friend — no  loving 
partner — was  there  to  console.  I  was  alone !  And, 
m  a  swoon,  I  thought  I  lay  unconscious  till  his 
return.  One  look,  and  that  sufficed  to  add  to  my 
horror ;  he  was  inebriate  and  unconscious  of  what 
had  transpired  ;  but,  seeing  me  in  tears,  he  wildly 
pressed  a  bottle  to  my  lips,  and  said,  in  an  un- 
meaning, senseless  tone, — '  DRINK,  and  drown  your 
caret.'  In  my  frenzy,  I  thought  I  drank  deeply 
of  the  fiery,  Lethean  draught ;  and  then,  to  my 
excited  fancy,  he  seemed  to  assume  a  demon  s 
shape,  and  for  ever  kept  babbling  in  my  ears, 
'  Drink,  drink  !'  But,  oh !  that  is  not  all— the 
worst  remains  untold.  In  the  next  scene,  I 
thought  we  inhabited  a  lowly,  dirty  room,  with 
shelving  roof — no  article  of  furniture  was  there, 
save  two  rough  seats  on  which  we  sat :  rash  words 
and  vile  recriminations  passed  between  us,  till — 
urged  on  to  phrenzy  by  taunts — he  seized  me  by 
my  hair,  and  clenched  nis  fingers  round  my  throat 
— and  I  felt  all  the  agonies  of  death  !"  And  here 
the  lovely  girl  could  no  longer  control  her  feelings  ; 
the  remembrance  seemed  too  frightful,  and  her 
eyes  were  suffused  with  tears. 

"  My  dearest  Emily,"  said  her  lover,  soothingly, 
"  I  know  you  have  higher  views  of  my  mental 
strength,  than  ever  to  suppose  that  I  should  become 
the  creature  you  have  depicted ;  aud,  as  it  is  ouly 
a  wild  (Ill-am,  let  it  for  ever  be  banished  from  your 
remembrance." 

"  Now,  George,"  said  she,  exultingly,  "  I  see  it 
all  :  I  now  remember  perfectly  well  reading  a 
somewhat  similar  account  in  a  newspaper.  But," 
said  Emily,  thoughtfully,  "that  only  proves  the 
possibility  of  such  events  occurring  again." 

"  Well,  then,"  replied  her  devoted  admirer,  "  to 
prevent  'any  such  catastrophe,  I  will  at  once  take  a 
pledge  of  total  abstinence,  and  thus  for  ever  pre- 
!  vent  the  fulfilment  of  your  dream ;  and  prove,  at 
'  least,  tli.it  I  am  MOT  THE  EUuoN  LOVER!" 

REPORT  OF  TEETOTAL  MEETINGS. 

MEETING    AT    STRATFORD. 

There  was  a  crowded  Meeting  of  the  Teetotalers  at 

Stratford  on  Tuesday  evening,  July  14th. 
I  MR.  WESTON,  the  Honorary  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
':  to  the  United  Temperance  Association,  took  the  Chair, 
i  He  opened  the  business  of  the  Evening  with  a  very  elo- 
1  quent  speech,  in  which  he  congratulated  the  Teetotalers 
'  of  Stratford  upon  their  respectability  and  numbers.  He 

said  that  he  was  also  pleased  to  see  so  many  females 
:  present.  Mr.  Weston  then  expatiated  at  some  length 
,  upon  the  doctrines  of  Teetotalism,  and  exposed  the 
j  unprincipled  conduct  of  those  publicans  who  Tended  their 
,  malt  poison  at  three-pence  per  pot.  Mr.  Weston  said 
!  that  the  publican!  could  not  obtain  tUeh  beer  from  the 

brewers  at  a  price  which  would  enable  then)  to  sell  the 
|  liquor  at  so  low  a  rate ;  and  he  therefore  concluded 
!  that  it  must  be  terribly  adulterated  to  permit  such  •  rt- 
i  duction.  This  adulteration  is  only  calculated  (said  Mr. 
i  Weston)  to  make  the  poison  of  malt  liquor  more  viru- 
i  lent. 

MR.  CoRNisa,  a  fishmonger,  MR.  FORD,  a  black- 
i  smith,  MB.  JOHNSON-,  and  MR.  MERRITT,  then  respeet- 
!  ively  addressed  the  meeting,  each  recording  his  testi- 
:  mony  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  total  abstinence. 

MR.  (i.  W.  M.  REYNOLDS  said  that  this  was  his  first 
;  visit  to  Stratford,  and  he  was  glad  that  be  had  paid,  that 

visit  with  the  object  of  promoting  the  grand  cause  of  . 

Teetotalism.     He  proceeded  to  inform  the  meeting  that 

he  had  first  come  forward  as  the  opponent  of  TeetoUlism ; 

and  that  he  was  new  one  of  its  most  enthusiast]*  -sup.  : 
l  porters.     He   had   not    been   ashamed  to  acknowledge 

himself  vanquished  by  the  force  of  argument,  and  he  had 

done  homage  to  the  great  came  by  immediately  signing 

the  pledge.  He  now  abhorred  alt  intoxicating  drinks, 
!  and  shuddered  wh«n  he  thought  of  the  crimes  of  which 
]  people  are  frequently  guilty,  when  labouring  under  their 
•  influence.  AH  stimulants  of  tbat-Jcifci  jrorelMuiewssary 
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aud  unnatural.     When  the  hand  of  adversity  overtook  a 
man,  it  was  useless  to  fly  to  tlie  public-bouse  for  solace; 
why  did  he  not  have  recourse   to  the  blandishments  of  ; 
domestic  comfort  ?  Again,  wherefore,  when  good  fortune 
blessed  an  iudividua),  did  he  hasten  to  a  public-house  to  ! 
toast  that  unexpected  joy  ?        Why  did  he  not  share  liis  j 
felicity  at  home,  with  his  wife  and  children  .'     When  la-  ; 
(Souring   under   a  Mate    of  intoxication,   all   h    delu- 
sion.    To   use   the  words  of  Rasselas,  "  we  listen  with 
credulity  to  the  whisperings  of  fancy,  and  pursue  with  ' 
eagerness    the   phantoms  of  hope;  we  expect    that  age 
will  perform  the   promises  of  youth;  and  that  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  day  will  he   supplied  by  the  morrow,-" 
nnd  on  the  following  morning,  we   wake  disgusted  with  ; 
ouwelves,   oppressed  by  head-ache,  and  a  prey  to  such 
a  depression  of  spirits  that  we  feel  compelled  to  renew 
the  deceitful  draught,  in  order  to  avoid  hastening  to  the 
grave  of  the  suicide. 

MR.  SMITH  then  spoke  at  considerable  length.  '. 
•  Amongst  the  numerous  excellent  argument*  adduced  by  j 
him  on  this  occasion,  was  the  following: — It"  I  wound 
my  arm,  or  otherwise  injure  myself  (said  he),  the  djjc- 
tor  immediately  tills  me  to  abstain  from  all  spirituous 
liquors,  wine,  and  beer,  because  they  will  inflkmeiny 
Wood,  and  dispose  the  wounded  part  to  inflammation. 
Now  if  these  liquors  will  inflame-  the  blood  when  my 
arm  is  cut,  they  will  produce  the  same  effect  when  it  is 
not  cut.  In  other  words',  it  is  here  admitted  by  medical 
men  that  strong  drinks  produce  an  unnatural  excitement 
in  the  human  frame.  If  this  be  the  case,  how  danger- 
ous is  it  thus  to  trifle  with  nature! 

It  was  announced  that  Mr.  Reynolds  would  repair  to 
Stratford  on  Tuesday  evening,  July  21st,  to  take  the 
Chair,  and  the  meeting  then  separated. 

THE      UNITED   TEMPERANCE    ASSOCIATION. 
Mt-rtin^  at    .lldrrtfatt-tlretl    I  ha) el, — on    Saturday 
I'.ifninf,    July  I6lh. 

MR.  Gi.r.SNV  (of  Hackney),  was  called  to  the  Chair. 
He  sail,  afler  tome  general  observations  upon  Tcetolal- 
isui,  that  !  had  once  been  afflicted  with  a  dreadful 
asthma,  and  had  been  advised  4y  his  medical  attendants, 
to  drink  pin  and  water  as  a  remedy.  He  however  em- 
braced the  doctrines  of  Teetotalism,  after  a  series  of 
dreadful  asthmatic  suffeiii  gs,  and  was  soon  completely  : 
cured.  Total  abstinence  restored  him  to  peifect  health  ; 
onti  he  has  never  had  any  return  of  his  asthma  since  he 
l»*t  it  through  the  beneficial  effects  of  temperance, 

M'K.  HAYLIS  said  that  it  was  impossible  to  walk 
through  the  streets  without  beholding  on  one  hand  the  , 
dreadful  effects  of  intemperance,  and  on  the  oilier  the 
beneficial  results  of  Teetotalism.  Strong  drinks  not 
only  give  man  the  head-ache,  but  also  the  heart-ache; 
and  he  (Mr.  liaylis)  had  seen  so  much  of  the  good  re- 
sult* of  total  abstinence.  Mid  was  himself  so  deeply  in- 
debted to  the  principle,  that  he  determined  upon  hence- 
forth devoting  hiniM  ',!'  with  more  enthusiasm  than  ever 
to  the  great  cause  of  Teetotalism. 

MR.  PARKER,  a  West  Indian,  then  addressed  the 
metting,  and  kept  the  audience  in  a  roar  of  laughter  for  ; 
upwards  <  !'  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  with  his  humorous 
observations.  He  said  that  Teetotalism  had  done  much 
for  him,  and  advised  those  who  had  not  already  signed 
the  pledge  to  do  so. 

MR.  DONALDSON  observed  that  he  who  signs  the  pledge 
l  mis  himself  increasing  in  his  possessions  from  day  to 
day  ;  for  every  farthing  which  he  saves  from  the  public- 
house  he  has  to  spare.  From  his  enthusiastic  applica- 
tion to  the  study  of  the  grand  principles  of  Teetotalism, 
.].-  (Mr.  Donaldson)  had  much  to  say  upon  the  subject; 
.1  IK;  yet  h? was  never  wearied  with  expatiating  upon  that 
theme.  He  regretted  that  Dissenting  Ministers  did  not  , 
advocate  the  cause  of  Teetotalism  more  generally.  He 
would  relate  an  anecdote  which  had  lately  occurred  : —  i 
At  the  anniversary  of  Cheshunt  College,  Sir  Culling 
*  Kardley  S:r.itii  was  in  the  chair.  This  gentleman,  after 
dinner,  said  "he  had  subscribed  to  the  Teetotal  Pledge,  : 
which  of  course  was  incompatible  with  the  drinking  of 
toasts  ;"  when  the  Rev.  J.Blackburn,  (minister  of  Clare- 
mont  Chapi  1,  Pentonville)  said  "  he  was  not  a  teeto- 
taler,— he  teat  nol  in  bondage, — and  on  that  subject  he 
had  very  recently  been  preaching."  What  could  the 
Itev.  Gentleman  mean  by  this,  but  that  he  had  recently 
been,  preaching  against  Teetotalism  ;  Let  the  Rev. 
Gentleman  look  at  drinking  customs  and  their  enormous 
evils,  and  ask  himself  if  he  has  done  his  duty  ;  or  whe- 
ther he  expects  to  be  pronounced  "  a  good  and  faithful 
servant,"  if  he  continues  even  from  the  pulpit  to  encou- 
rage the  great  damning  evil  of  this  nation.  Mr.  Do- 
naldson said  that  he  was  happy  to  add.  that  one  of  the 
most  popular  ministers  of  the  day,  the  Rev.  J.  Sherman, 
gave  Mr.  B.  a  pretty  severe  and  well  -merited  reply,  by 
saying  "His  brother  Blackburn  had  said,  he  (Mr.  li.)  i 
was  not  in  bondage  ;  he  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  he 
rejoiced  that  he  (Mr.  S.)  had  been  enabled  to  break 
through  the  old  and  stupid  custom  of  washing  down  sen- 
timents by  draughts  of  intoxicating  liquors,  lie  had 
tint*  ttcomtt  a  fin  man."  Mr.  Donaldson  concluded  with 
some  very  severe  animadversions  upon  the  infamous 
conduct  of  Mr.  Blackburn. 

MR.  BKMSTKAD  said  that  the  object  of  thi>  society  was 
M  important  that  he  did  not  think  it  was  necessary  to 
•make  any  apology  for  addressing  the  audience  from 
that  platform,  although  he  were  hutauew  disciple  in  the 
eause.  He  would  not,  however,  be  deterred  by  false 
dsltcaey,  from  stating  that  the  effects  of  Teetotalism 


upon  him,  short  as  had  been  his  experience,  were  highly 
beneficial.  He  had  at  first  trembled  lest  he  should  not 
be  enabled  to  keep  the  pledge.  He  had  ceitaiuly  en- 
dured physical  inconvenience  ;  but  that  was  rapidly  de- 
creasing. His  spirits  were  mote^even  than  they  ever 
before  had  been.  He  had  had  his  share  of  good-natured 
ridicule ;  but  he  had  been  enabled  to  turn  the  ridicule 
against  those  who  used  it;  and  this  circumstance  had 
reverted  to  the  good  of  the  society.  He  (Mr.  Benstead) 
would  speak  lor  one  moment  of  the  object  of  that  soci- 
ety. It  was  calculated  to  work  an  immense  change  in 
the  world  of  mind.  It  would,  exercise  the  most  extra- 
ordinary influence  upon  the  njoral  and  intellectual 
world, — an  inliuence  so  great,  that  as  yet  no  one  could 
venture  to  guess  at  its/magnitude.  The  mind  is  lost  in 
the  immensity  of  the  svope  possessed  by  the  influence 
of  that  society  ;  and  none  can  anticipate  the  extent  to 
which  its  beneficent  principles  might  reach.  The  mind 
is  God's  best  gift  to  man.  and  is  dependent  upon  the 
human  frame  for  its.  energies.  How  dreadful  is  it 
tilt n  to  derange  those  bodily  functions  which  exer- 
cise so  considerable  a  power  over  the  operations  of 
intellect; 

MR.  FAI.SIIAWE  then  addressed  the  meeting,  and 
stated  that  he  had  lately  been  to  Brighton,  He  gave  an 
account  of  his  trip,  so  far  its  it  related  to  the  objects  of 
Teetotalism,  and  concluded  with  some  observations  upon 
the  el}ic:iey  ot  its  principle?. 

MK.  G.  W.  M.  REYNOLDS  expatiated  upon  the  ijeces- 
sity  of  avoiding  temptation  of  all  kinds,  and  all  opportu- 
nities which  might  lead  to  crime.  Many  people  I  he 
said)  when  sober,  felt  confident  in  their  own  honesty,  ami 
their  own  powers  of  self-control  in  moments  of  pas- 
sion ;  but  if  they  were  overcome  by  the  excitement  of 
liquor,  they  might  forget  their  honesty,  or  give  vent  to 
theii  evil  passions  in  some  serious  manner.  The  only 
safety  is  in  temperance — or  lather  total  abstinence; 
because  temperance  is  a  measure  which  no  one  can 
precisely  define.  One  man  can  drink  a  pint  of  wine, 
whereas  a  glass  will  overcome  another;  and  thus  it  is 
impossible  to  draw  the  line  of  demarcation  which  shall 
be  supposed  to  separate  temperance  from  excess.  Tem- 
perance doctrines  had  been  tiled,  and  had  failed;  and 
total  abstinence,  both  from  experience  and  the  dictates 
of  reason,  was  the  only  purifying  s\  stem  which  could  be 
applied  to  the  present  vicious  Mate  of  society.  Mr. 
Reynolds  then  called  upon  those  drunkards,  who  by 
their  example  sent  their  sons  forth  upon  those  paths 
which  lead  to  a  prison  or  a  \urkl.ousc,  and  their 
daughters  to  the  public  streets  or  a  hospital,  to  come 
forward  aud  join  the  United  Temperance  Association. 

MK.  MEI:  then  addressed  the  meeting  in  a  most  elo- 
quent speech,  in  which  he  adduced*  many  arguments 
eminently  calculated  to  sene  the  good  cause  of  Teeto- 
talism. 


MANCHESTER 

BY    R.    B.    ORINDROD,  ESQ  ,     AIT1IO*  OF  "  BACCHUS." 

The  following  circumstance  took  place  during  the  late 
procession  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Temperance 
Societies.  The  procession,  from  some  cause  or  other, 
was  delayed  in  itsprogre.-s  upOldham-road.  The  horse- 
men at  the  head  of  the  procession  stopped  near  to|a  public  - 
j  house  in  front  of  which  was  a  large  watering  trough  well 
i  filled  with  nature's  pure  element,  not  untpmmonly  call- 
ed in  the  north,  "  Adam's  ale."  TheWiorses,  thirsty 
from  the  heat  of  the  day,  eagerly  hurried  to  the  water- 
trough,  and  were  indulging  in  large  draughts  of  the  re- 
freshing fluid,  when  the  landlord  of  the  house,  with  sig« 
niiicant  tokens  of  displeasure,  rushed  to  the  spot,  and  by 
no  gentle  means  deprived  the  poor  animals  of  their  anti- 
cipated treat.  Tlie  Teetotalers  who  w  itness  d  this  spleen- 
isli  procedure,  dryly  remarked  that  to  all  appearance  the 
publicans  were  unwilling  to  permit  tven  the  brute  crea- 
tion to  remain  water-drinkers.  The  event,  as  our  readers 
may  well  suppose,  made  no  trifling  impression  upou  thv 
bve-standers. 
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Among  other  events  whiith  occurred  during  the  pro- 
cession of  the  Manchester  and  Saltord  Temperance  So- 
cieties, was  one  which  excited  no  little  interest  and  plea- 
sure in  those  who  were  in  (he  immediate  neighbourhood. 
The  upper  windows  of  a  large  provision  warehouse  in 
Deansgutc  were  open,  and  in  the  vacant  space  on  which 
something  like  a  scaffolding  had  been  erected,  were  piled 
large  cheeses,  loaves  of  bread,  hams,  and  other  necessaries 
of  life,  decoiated  with  gay  ribbons,  and  surmounted  with 
an  appropriate  flag.  The  Teetotalers  hailed  the  compli- 
ment with  hearty  cheers;  no  doubt  hundreds  iu  the 
procession  had  experienced  the  blessings  of  temperance 
in  the  possession  of  these  good  creatures  of  God  since 
their  happy  reformation. 


Tlie  thieves  and  pickpockets  of  Manchester,  we  ima- 
gine, will  iu  future  be  careful  in  the  exercise  of  their 
"profession"  ou  the  persons  of  Teetotalers.  On  the 
Monday  succeeding  the  late  procession,  several  prisoner* 
were  brought  before  the  Magistrates  at  the  Borough 
Court,  having  been  detected  in  their  guilty  practices. 
According  to  the  Manchester  Police  Reports,  three  or 
four  of  these  "light-fingered"  character*  were  found 
guilty,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  periods  vary- 
ing fruin  one  to  three  months.  During  that  time  they 
would  be  subjected  to  hard  labour  on  the  treadmill.  Th« 
regulation  of  the  ]  risun  moreover  confines  its  inmates 
to  water  diet  Industry  and  tunpcrance  are  useful  vir- 
tues, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  individuals  in  question 
will  issue  from  the  jail  wiser  ar.d  better  men. 


t 


EXCURSION  TO    nirllV.OND 

OF    T*IIE    LNITl:l>    TEMPERANCE    ASSOCIATION. 
Mvuday,  July  20th. 

Many  fears  were  entertained  that  the  weather  would 
turn  out  unfavourably  for  an  aquatic  excursion,  as  on 
reference  to  the  celebrated  Murphy,  a  rather  inauspicious 
day  was  found  prognosticated.  (By  the  way,  we  shuuld 
advise  all  excursion  committees  to  consult  this  oracle,  as 
it  may  materially  affect  the  sale  of  tickets,  especially 
with  those  whose  faith  is  implicitly  fixed  thereon.)  l!ut 
nevertheless,  all  fears  were  dissipated  on  the  arrival  on 
board  of  so  inai.y  sun-shiny  laces.  The  ex-military 
band  struck  up,  (with  our  laughter-exciting  friend  at 
theirhead).;and  the  vessel'was unloosed  from  her  moorings 
with  the  happiest  crew  she  ever  carried.  Music,  sing- 
ing, dancing.  &c.  Stc.  enlivened  the  journey  ;  and  on  the 
arrival  at  Richmond,  a  procession  was  formed,  which, 
precidcd  by  the  band,  with  a  splendid  banner,  flags,  tec., 
marched  through  the  town,  and,  by  its  extent  and 
respectability,  quite  astonished  the  inhabitants.  They 
proceeded  to  the  Paik,  where  they  dined,  nnd  aVter- 
wards  held  a  public  meeting,  when  Mr.  Cum  and  others 
addressed  them.  Ou  their  way  through  the  town,  they 
waited  on  our  stanch  supporter,  Mr.  Day  ;  and  at  three 
o'clock  re-tmbarked  for  the  New  Vauxhall.Tea  Gardens, 
where,  under  an  ample  awning,  tea  was  laid  out  on  a 
scale  of  comfort  which  did  credit  to  the  generous  pro- 
prietor, who  not  only  fulfilled  his  engagements  in  every 
respect  with  the  committee,  but  surpassed  their  most 
sanguine  expectations.  After  tea  the  gardens  were 
thrown  open,  and,  without  any  additii  nsl  expense,  tl>e 
company  were  regaled  with  a  delightful  concert, 
&c.,  concluding  with  a  pyrotechnic  exhibition.  At 
eleven  the  company  returned  to  their  boats,  and  thus 
ended  a  day  pre-eminently  remarkable  throughout  for 
the  most  perfect  harmony  and  concord. 

We  cannot  help  noticing  our  much  esteemed  and  ever- 
to-be-valued  president,  J.  Billon,  Esq.,  whose  counte- 
nance beamed  with  perfect  pleasure,  and  whose  affec- 
tionate solicitude  and  urbanity  of  manner  won  the 
hearts  of  all  present  Our  worthy  secretary,  Mr.Wcs- 
ton,  was  indefatigable  in  bis  efforts  to  promote  the 
general  enjoyment.  Also  our  valued  .friend,  Mr.  Crump, 
the  registrar  of  the  society,  must  not  be  forgot  ten,  nor 
ever  will  he  be  by  those  piesent  on  this  occasion. 

Messrs.  Reynolds,  Benstead,  Donaldson,  &  c  ,  joined  the 
party  in  the  evening  at  the  New  Vauxhall  Tea  Guldens. 

Mr.  Batger,  the  Secretary  of  the  Clerkenwell  and  1'en- 
tonville  Youth's  Teetotal  Society,  and  several  of  the 
members  with  their  banners,  accompanied  the  party. 


Another  individual  was  brought  up  at  the  same  time 
Tor  throwing  a  quantity  of  beer  on  some  member  of  the 
procession,  while  he  passed  near  to  the  Collegiate 
Church.  The  Magistrates,  who  were  anxious  to  punish 
the  man  with  desenrd  severity,  at  the  request  of  thf 
4{ev.  >lr.  Hearne,  the  Catholic  Prie.st,  and  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  suffered  him  to 
depart  after  administering  to  him  a  severe  reprimand. 
'1  lie  man  promised  to  behave  better  in  future,  aud  it 
appears  had  committed  the  outrage  at  the  instigation  of 
tlie  PublL':>.i:s. 


Mueh  good  is  effected  in  Manchester  by  means  of 
open  air  meeting?,  in  the  week  ;  but  in  particular  on 
the  Sabbath,  at  times  which  do  not  interfere  with  Divine 
Worship;  litqucnt  meetings  ate  held,  and  in  general 
very  large  audience!  are  assembled.  On  Sum'ays  th« 
speeches  usually  are  more  religious  in  tl.cir  character. 
Thousands,  in  consequence  of  these  meetings,  hear  the 
principles  ot  Temperance  advocated,  who  seldom  or  per- 
haps never  attend  meetings  of  any  description  held 
within  doors.  Not  long  ago  the  writer  witnessed  in  a 
popular  part  of  Manchester  a  plan  commonly  adopted  in 
that  town.  Two  or  three  dozen  zealous  Teetotalers  were 
marching  in  procession,  singing  apptopiiete  rnmns. 
The  crowd  increased  «s  they  passed  along,  and  in  a 
suitable  place  some  judicious  advocates  addressed  the 
auditory.  The  procession  then  moved  on,  and  from  tims 
to  time  sung_hymns  in  piaif  e  of  temperance,  and  advo- 
cated the  cause  to  large  assemblies.  We  are  convinced 
that  open  air  meetings,  properly  conducted,  would  in 
general  be  found  to  be  attended  with  beneficial  effects. 


The  Temperance  Society,  under  the  patronage  of  tlie 
Rev.  Mr.  Hearne,  is  effecting  much  good  among  the 
Catholics  of  Manchester,  and  in  p  rticular  among  the 
Irish.  The  meetings  of  this  society  are  always  crowded, 
kndnnmbers.of  signatures  are  obtained  cachoi^ht.  After 
the  procession,  a  considerable  number  wereMded.^  Mr.  \ 
Hearne  is  indefatigable  iu  his  labours.  I'ather  Matbew 
is  expected  shortly  to  visit  Manchester. 


The  Rechabite  annual. So»<fence  haYj«stubeen  held. 
This  valuable   auxiliary   to    temperance   is   effecting  a 
vast  amount   of  good.     As  a  sick  society  alone  it  i*  <je- 
i  serving  of  great   praise  ;  but    the  influence  extends  yet 
•  further — it  proves  a  bond  of  WHICH  w  Inch  those  alone  e;.  n 
,  appreciate  who  have   enjoyed   its  advantages.     During 
1  the  last  year  a  very  considerable  number  of  new  tents 
have  been  opened.     We  wish  this  society  God  speed. 

(Far  further  comirond«nct  t»t  oar  last  r«f  ' 
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REVIEW. 


of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.     Published  in  Weekly  Numbers  and 
Monthly  Parts.     8vo.     London  :  W.  Strange. 

|  shall  reserve  an  elaborate  notice  of  this  very  valuable  work,  which  may 
denominated  "  The^  People's  Edition,"  until  its  completion.  The  his- 
the  greatest  man  this  world  ever  saw, — whose  reputation  far  outshone 
of  Alexander,  Caesar,  Charlemagne,  Timour,  or  Solyman,— will  possess 
factions  which  must  ever  render  it  welcome  to  all  classes  of  readers.  In  the 
kttime  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  a  few  extracts,  in  order  to  introduce 
fee  of  the  very  beautiful  illustrations  which  ornament  the  publication. 

Our  first  extract  shall  relate  the  following  anecdote  : — 

ri'Thc  conference*,"  adds  M.  de  Las-Case",  "were  at  first  very  tedious.  M.  do 
•ibenfzcl,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Austrian,  cabinet,  showed  himself  very 
in  carrying  matters  to  a  great  length  The  French  General,  however,  resolved 
ie  to  the  point  at  once;  the  confeMvAvhich  he  had  determined  should  be  the 
was  conducted  with  great  vehemence ;  he  demanded  a  decisive  answer  to  his  pro- 
s,  and  they  were  rejected.  Rising  in  a  passion  he  energetically  exclaimed,  "  You 
for  war?  well  then,  you  shall  have  it  !"  and  seizing  a  magnificent  porcelain 
which  M.  de  Cobentze'l  daily  boasted  had  been  given  him  by  the  great  Catharine, 
ashed  it  with  all  his  strength  on  the  floor,  shivering  it  into  •  .thousand  pieces. 
Look,  said  he,  "  such  shall  be  the  fate  of  your  Austrian  monarchy  in  less  than 
months,  I  promise  you."  He  immediately  hastened  l'ra*i  the  apartment, 
g  M.  de  Cobentzcl  petriiUd  ;  but  M.  de  Gallo,  who  was  much  more  conciliat- 
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1  they  would  be  regarded  by  forty  centuries,  and  then  that 

I  and  give  battle  to  the  tribes  who  still  exercised  the  anci 

!  parte  powerfully  excited  the  ardour  of  bis  troops  to  preser..  _.._ 

!•  of  a  civili.ation,  which  had  cost  humanity  four  thousand  years  Of 

i  fice.     These  imposing  «nd  myMeriou*  witnesses  were  not  appea        to   i 

,  French  army  replied  by  a  complete  victory  to  the  eloquent  mvocat.on  of  i 


We  shall  now  introduce  a  full-lenpth  portrait  of  the  great   -.-;-—-„; 
t,,  give  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  all  th ,  pictorial  embellishments  in  thi, 


ing,  accompanied  the  French  General  to  his  carriage,  endeavouring  to  detain  him  ; 
"  bowing  most  profoundly,"  continues  the  Emperor,  "  and  in  so  piteous  an 
attitude  that,  notwithstanding  my  apparent  anger,  1  could  not  help  laughing  heartily 
to,  myself." 

This  mo-.le  of  negotiating,  which  seemed  lo  justify  what  Napoleon  had  said  as  to 
bis  inaptitude  for  diplomacy,  did  not  fail,  however,  to  produce  the  cflect  he  desired. 

The  ensuing  extract  relative  to  the  battle  of  the  Nile  mar  not  prove  uninter- 
esting :  — 

The  fieet  arrived  on  the  1st  of  July,  before  Alexandria.  Nelson  had  been  there  two 
davs  before,  and,  surprised  at  not  meeting  the  French  expedition,  imagined  it  had 
made  for  the  coast  of  Syria,  in  order  to  disembark  at  Alexandretta.  Bonaparte, 
informed  of  his  appearance,  anJ  foreseeing  his  speedy  return,  resolved  immediately  to 
effect  the  landing  of  his  army.  Admiral  Brueys  raised  objections  to  iliii..  and  oppos<d 
it  strongly;  hut  Bonapaitc  insisted  upon  it.  "Admiral,"  said  he  to  Hrueys,  who 
asked  for  a  delay  of  twelve  hours  only,  "  we  have  no  time  to  lose  ;  Fortune  gives  me 
but  three  days  j  if  we  do  not  profit  by  it,  we  are  lost." 

The  admiral  WAS  forced  to  yield,  happily  for  his  fleet  ;  for  Nelson,  not  having  found 
them  in  the  strai'ls  where  he  sought  them,  Delayed  not  an  instant  in  returning  to 
Alexandria.  But  it  was  too  late;  the  promptitude  of  Bonaparte  had  saved  the  French 
army,  the  whole  of  which  had  been  landed.  The  disembarkation  took  place  at  one 
o'clo:k  in  the  morning  of  the  2nd  July,  at  Marabout,  three  leagues  from  Alexandria. 
They  marched  immediately  upon  this  town,  and  scaled  the  ramparts.  Kleber,  who 
commanded  the  attack,  was  wounded  in  the  head.  This  conquest  was  achieved  with 
little  effort,  and  was  not  followed  by  any  excess;  there  was  neither  pillage  nor  murder 
in  Alexandria, 

At  the  moment  of  giving  battle  to  Murad  Bey  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyramids,  Boiu- 
pirte,  pointing  to  these  ancient  and  gigantic  monuments,  exclaimed  ;  "  Soldiers,  you 
are  about  to  fight  the  rulers  of  Egypt  j  reflect  that  from  these  niouumeuts  you  are 
eontcmplated  by  forty  centuries." 

Forty  centuries,  in  fact,  did  look  down  on  the  French  from  the  pyramids^  Forty 
centuries,  of  which  the  first  had  seen  the  foundation  of  these  immense  royal  tombs 
laid  by  the  servile  hands  of  the  inferior  Egyptians,  and  of  which  the  list,  saw  these 
monuments  of  ancient  servitude  conquered  by  the  hands  of  the  free  citizens  of  France. 
Napoleon's  short  harangue  indicated  the  great  distinction  between  the  founders  and 
the  conquerors  ;  the  former,  tyrants,  or  slaves,  by  birth  :  the  latter,  all  free  and  on  an 
equality,  leaders  or  soldiers,  according  to  their  merits.  From  the  Pharaohs,  absolute 
masters  and  oppressor*  of  the  tribes  hereditarily  subjected  to  the  most  severe  labour, 
«nd-rhe  mosttbrect  «vi«r«nn«,  dn»n  tn  tb?  ppnr  ral,  who  had  just  d«gl.r«l  to  Hut  -Egyp- 


tians,  "  That  all  men  were  equal  before  God,"  and  who  announced  to  them  the  ex- 
clusive reign  of  ulenU  and  virtues,  there  is  an  uninterrupted  chain  of  slow  and  pain- 
ful, wearisome  progress,  the  first  link  of  which  i*  connected  with  the  foundation  ston* 
of  the  pyramid!i,  laid  by  hereditary  misery,  and  the  last  with  the  proclamation  of  the 
warrior,  who  acknowledged  the  right  of  wisdom  and  capacity  alono  to  govern  man- 
kind ;  and  who  showed  himself  more  jealous  and  moi  t  proud  of  the  preponderance  of  his 
reason,  than  the  power  of  his  sword.  In  telling  the  soldier*  of  the  Republic  that 


DISA1X.  J 

In  our  next  number  we  sha'l  notice  the  pictorial  "  Robinson  Cnuoe ;  "  *om« 
of  the   embellishments   of    which  publication  we  shall   introduce 
column*,  a*  on  this  occasion. 
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FROM    OUt    MANCHESTER    CORRESPONDENT. 

THE  cause  of  Teetotalism  is  making  steady, but  rapid, 
progress  in  Manchester  and  Salford.  In  Whitsun  week 
the  procession  and  annual  meetings  excited  an  unpa- 
ralleled degree  of  interest  and  excitement.  The 
procession  was  by  'fir. the  largest  which  had  been  wit- 
Mssed  in  that  town:  It  was  from  one  to  two  miles  in 
length  and  lasted  from  seven  to  eight  hours.  In  the 
(••veiling,  at  Christ  Church,  Hulmc,  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Rechabhes  took  place  ;  the  members  first  partak- 
ing of  "the  cup  that  cheers  bat  not  inebriates."  The 
meeting  afterwards  was  addressed  by  a  number  of  inter- 
esting speakers  who  occupied  its  attention  until  a  late 
hour.  On  tbe  same  evening  the  anniversary  meeting 
and  tea-party  of  tbe  Salford  and  Pendleton  societies  was 
held  in  the  large  hall  commonly  used  for  their  meetings. 
R.  B.  Grindrod,  Esq.  Surgeon,  President  of  the  Man- 
chester and  Salford  United  Association  presided  on  the 
occasion.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by  the  chair- 
man, Mr.  Hambleton,  late  of  Ireland,  Mr.  Holden,  from 
Burnley,  Mr.  Mortal,  from  Rochdale,  Mr.  William  How- 
arth,  (a/int  SU-iidi-r  Billy,  so  called  from  his  somewhat 
corpulent  figure,)  from  Preston,  Mr.  Scott,  from  Bacup, 
Mr.  Reuwick,  from  Bolton,  Messrs,  Chadderton's,  of 
Salford,  and  that  veteran  in  the  cause,  Mr.  Pollard,  of 
Manchester.  The  speeches  delivered  on  that  occasion 
were  extremely  interesting,  whether  as  it  regards  elo- 
quence, value  of  matter,  or  the  effect  produced  on  a 
crowded  and  enthusiastic  auditory.  The  meeting  was 
concluded  at  a  late  hour. 

The  result  of  these  meetings  and  the  procession  is 
not  a  little  encouraging.  In  the  course  ol  tlie  next  week 
from  one  to  two  Ihoutnnd  persons  signed  (i  e  pledge.  The 
exact  number  is  not  yet  ascertained.  The  readers  of 
the  Teetotaler  may  shortly  expect  farther  particulars. 
The  meetings  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Society  are 
in  every  instance  densely  crowded,  acd  the  success  is  in 
proportion  to  the  interest  excited.  This  society  now 
numbers  about  thirty  influential  branches  ;  and  on  a 
moderate  calculation  each  branch  has  not  less  than 
twenty  signatures  every  week  ;  many  of  them  exceed 
forty ;  making  thus  an  average  weekly  accession  of  from 
fit  to  nine  hundred  nicmbcrt.  The  time,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
is  not  far  distant  when  teetotalism  will  complete  its 
work,  in  this  large  and  influential  town — the  annihila- 
tion of  flic  drinking  system,  and  the  universal  diffusion 
of  temperance  piinciples,  with  the  blessing  sure  to  fol- 
low, more  prosperous  trade,  improved  morals ;  and  what 
is  best  of  all,  the  inevitable  enlargement  of  the  church  of 
Christ. 


WEEKLY    LIST   OF    TEETOTAL   MEETINGS, 

HELD    IN    AND    NEAR    THE    METnorOLlS. 

Chair  taken  at  8  o'  Clock  unless  otherwise  announced. 

THE  UNITED  TEMPERANCE  ASSOCIATION*. 

This  society  holds  two  large  meetings  every  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday,  at  the  Aldersfrate  Street  Chapel,  at 
9  o'clock,  and  on  Monday  at  the  School  Room,  Aylcs- 
bury  Street,  Clerkenwell. 

SUNDAY. 

Aldcrsgate-sL  Chapel.  Sen-ice  at  11  and  half-past  6 — 
Sunday-School  at  2  o'clock. 

Temperance  Room,  Young-st.  Kensington.  Prayer 
Meeting  at  3. 

King-sL,  Lambeth-walk,  at  9 

Cumberland  Market,  9. 

Public  Prayer  Meeting,  Uockingham  Hone,  at  3. 

New  Cut,  ] .ambeth,  half-past  4. 

Temperance  Chapel,  Broadway,  Westminster.  Preach- 
ing— Morning,  at  11.  Evening  half-pant  six. 

Ditto,  Emm  Chapel,  Clare  Market,  at  1 1 ,  S,  &  half-pest  6 

Borough  Market,  at  7  in  the  morning. 

White  Stiles,  King's  Rood,  Chelsea,  3 

Temperance  Room,  Kent  ST.,  Borough.     Evening  at  6 

IN   THE    OPEN    AIR. 

Dpen  space,  Saffron  bill,  at  8  o'Clock. 

Red  Lion  Market— Opposite  the  Alms  Houses  Mile 
End  Road— Islington  Green— Netting  Dale — 

Broadwmy,  Westminster,  at  9. 

Behind  Brunswick  Tetrace,  Well-it,  Hackney  -Clerk - 
enwell  Green — Islington -green — Starch-green,  near 
Shepherd's-bush — Open  Space,  Carrwrifht -street, 
Rosemary -lane — Salisbury-M.  Portmaa  Market,  3. 

Opposite  the  Alms  Howes,  Mile  End  Rewl— Stepney 
Green  at  4 

Weymoath  Terrace,  Hackney-Road,  at  6 

Shepherdess  Fields,  Islington,  United  Temperance 
Association,  at  3 

MONDAY. 

School  Room,  Aylesbary-st,  Clerkenwell.United  T.  A«so. 
East  London  Temperance  Hall,  Church-raw,  Bethnal 

Green-romd,   United  Temp.  Association. 
Angel  Alley,  Bishopsgate.  Metro.  Roman  Catholic  Asso. 
Robinson's  School-room,  Whiting-st.,  Waterloo-road. 
The  Chapel,  Castle-st.,  Saffron  HilL 
School-Room,  Orange-sL  Chapel,  Leicester-square. 
School-Room,  High-st,  Stoke-newington  at  half-past  7 
School-room,  Deverell-st,  Chapel-yard,  Dover-road. 
Temperance  Hall,  Chelsea,  New-rd.,  back  of  Sloanc-st 
T«npce,-room,  Fleur-de-lis-  court,  Fleet-st,  Prayer  meet. 
Wilham-st.,  Chapel,  Portland-town. 


Southwark  Academy,  Union-st.,  Borough,  Females  at  6, 
Public-meeting  at  8. 

School-room,  Hare-st ,  Bethnal-green.     Youths  only 

Enon  Chapel,  New  Church-st,  Portnian  Market. 

Alderante-st  Chapel 

Sobo  Branch,  at  Orange- st.  Chapel  School  Room*. 

Mariner*'  Church.  Wellclose  Square. 

Ebenezer  Chapel,  Church-lane,  Whitechapel. 

Rayner's  Temperance  Coffee  Room,  Broadway,  West- 
minster. Females  at  6,  Public  Meeting  at  8 

Phoenix  Coffee-house,  Milton-street. 

TUESDAY. 

Aldengate-street  Chapel.     Catholic  Association. 

Harp  Alley  School  Room,  Fartingdon-at. 

School-room,  opposite  the  Workhouse,  Bethnal  Green 

Baptist  Chapel,  Northampton-st,  Somers'  Town. 

School-room,  London-lane,  Hackney 

Ebenezer-cbapel,  CNd-st.  Road. 

Mr.  Lyons's  School  Rooms,  No.  44,  Ratcliffe-highway 
Meeting  of  Members  for  Roman  Catholics  only 

T«mpce.-nn.,  back  of  Kentish  Waggoners,  Kent-st.  Bo. 

Catholic  Free  School,  George-st.,  St.  Gile*. 

Derby-»t,  School-room,  Rosemary-lane 

South  London  Tempce.  Hall.     Roman  Catholic  Asso. 

Temperance  Room,  Young-st.,  Kensington. 

School-room,  York-st.,  Walworth.   For  Females  only,  6. 

Rockingham  House,  New  Kent  Road.  ' 

Ebenezer  Chapel,  Church-lane,  Whitechapel. 

School-room,  Grafton-st.,  Fitzroy  Square. 

Providence  Chapel,  Princes-st,  Great-garden-stWhitel. 

Temperance-Chapel,  Broadway,  Westminster.    , 

British  School  Room,  Stratford,  half-past  7. 

Chelsea  Temperance  Hall. 

Jerusalem  Coffee-ho.,  Jerusalem-pass.,  Clerkwl.  Youths 

School-room,  Ship-yard,  Wardour-street.  Females 
evcry42d  and  4th  Tuesday  in  the  month. 

School-room,  Johnson's-st ,  Tower-street,  Westminster- 
road.  Females  at  6.  General  Meeting  at  8. 

WEDNESDAY. 

Aldersgate  st  Chapel,  United  Temperance  Association 

School-room,  Little  Chambers-st.  Goodman's  Fields. 

School-room,  Oxford-buildings,  Oxford-street. 

Haggerstone.     Infant  Scliool-room,  near  the  Bridge 

Chelsea  Tempce.  Hall.   Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Soc. 

Temperance  Hall,  Hampstead. 

Ivy  Lane,  Hoxton.     Females  only  at  6.     Pub.  Meet  8. 

Temperance- rooms,  Fleur-de-lis-court,  Fettei-lane.  Fe- 
males at  (i,  Public  Meeting  at  8. 

Wesleyan  Chapel,  Adelaide-sq.,  Shcppcrton-st  New 
North  Road,  Islington. 

Pcpperell's  Coffee-house,  Whitecross  st  Temalos  only". 

Mr.  Knight's  School-nn.,  Cambridge- rd.  Youths  only ,7i 

Rockingham  House,  New  Kent-road.     Youths. 

Fisher-st.  School  Room,  Red  Lion  Square. 

Temperance  Chapel,  Broadway,  Westminster,  6  to  7, 
For  Females  only.  Public  Meeting  at  8. 

Eastfiel<I-st,  Limehousc  Fields.     Youths. 

Bayham  Terrace  Chapel,  Camden  Town. 

Wesleyan  Chapel,  Wandsworth,  7. 

Albert  Coffee-mi.  1,  Crown-court,  Crown-st,  Finsbuiy. 

Phoenix  Coffee-house,  Milton-street.     For  Youths. 

THURSDAY. 

Chapel,  Aldersgate-st. 

I'nion  Coffee-house,  Golden-lane. 

Chapel  House  Academy,  Vauxhall  Row. 

Wesley  Association  Chapel,  Giffin-street,  Deptford 

Mr.  Lyon's  School-rooms,  44,  Ratcliffe-highway.  Meet. 

of  the  Catholic  Association. 
Mariner's  Church,  Wcllclose-squaro 
South  Lon.  Tempce.  Hall,  near  the  Elephant  and  Castle. 
School-room,   511,  Union-st.    Borough.     Females  only 

from  6  to  8,  for  Males  from  8  to  10. 
School-room,    Nelson-st.,  Windmill-lane,  Cambcrwell, 

Females  only  at  6,  Public  Meeting  at  8. 
School-room,  Manor-road,  Patiock-st,  Gravcsend. 
Temperance  Rooms,  Paradise-st,  Rotherhithe. 
British  School  Room,  Ship  Yard,  Wardour-st. 
British  School,  Gx-orge-st,  Regeat-st,  Lambeth-walk. 
Chelsea  Temperance  Hall. 
Ebentzer  Chapel,  Church-lane,  Whitechapel 
Rayner's  Temp.  Coffee-rooms,  Broadway,  Westminster 
Railway  Coffee-house,  49,  Church-st  SUoreditch. 
Albion  Coffee-rooms,  Pococks  fields,  Islington.    Youths  ' 

FRIDAY. 

Harp  Alley  School  Room,  F:>rringdon-st 
Wesleyan  Chapel,  Webbcr-st,  Blackfrs.  Membp.  Meet 
Broker- row,  Mint,  Borough 
Subscription  School-room,  Church-st,  Islington. 
School-room,  Wick-st,  Hackney. 

Angel-alley,  Bishopgate.  Females  at  6,  Pullic  Meet.  8. 
Chapel,  Upper-Ogle-st,  Fitzroy-squarc. 
School  Room,  London-lane,  Hackney.      Youths  only  7. 
Williams' s  Coffee-house,  Staines-road,  Hounslow. 
|  South  London  Temperance  Hall.    Roman  Catho.  Asso. 
School-room,  Clmrles-st,  Dalston. 
Railway  Coffee- house, 49,  Church-st.  Shoreditch.  Youths 

only  at  half-put  7. 

Enon  Tempce,  Chapel,  St.  Clement's-lane,  Clare  Markt 
Temperance  room,  Kent-street,  Borough. 

SATURDAY. 

Aldersgate-st  Chapel.  United-  Temperance  Association 
Lyons's  School-room,    44,     Ratcliffe-highway.     Social 
Meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Roman  Catholic  Asia 
Rockingham  House,-  New  Kent  Road 
bnead's  Coffee-house,  Ethan-place,  Roro'.    Social  meet 


Temperance  Chapel.  Broadway,  Westminster. 
Rayner's  Tern.  Coff.-nn.  Broad  way,  Wstmr.  Mem,-! 
Temp  Cof.-rm.  86,  Waterloo-rd.,  Lambeth; 

RECHABITE  MEETINGS. 
SouUrr*  CouHtta  Bnilurkoo*  of  RKhtbilit. 
July  27th.  —  "Tent  of  the  good  Samaritan,"  Tcmperanc*  Coflk-e  ] 
house,  Camden-street,  Islington. 

—  SOth.—  "  Tent  of  Jonadab,"  73,  Turnmill-street. 

—  31  st.—"  Tent  of  John  the  Baptist,"  74,  Blackman-st,  B*ro'.  1 
Aug.  6th.—"  Tent  of  the  Star  of  Temperance,"  35,  Drury-lux. 


Indrfrndrnt  Order  of 
"  Sanuon    Tent,"   86,    Waterloo-road,    Lambeth,    Wednesday 

evening,  at  8  o'clock. 
"British  Metropolitan  Tent,"  1  57,  High-street,  Shadwell,  Th« 

day  evening,  8  o'clock.  '£ 

"  City  of  London  Tent,"  159,  Aldengate-ttreet,  Wednesday  •  ~ 

ing,  8  o'clock. 

•  *•  The  Secretaries  of  the  various  Societies  are  parti 
cularly  requested  to  correct  the  above  list 


On  th«  31st  of  July  will  be  published,  price  Elevenpence.    ' 
Part  I.  of 

THE       TEETOTALER) 

Five  Numbers  of  this  Journal  will  be  published  in  a  aeacj 
Wrapper.    Tbe    PORTRAIT    OF    THE     EDITOR,    and    thST 
beautiful  lithographic  representation  of  DANIEL   <>'('<  i\  SKI. I. 
signing   the  pledge  to   FATHER    MATHEW,   will  be    gives 
<.Kiiis  with  this  Monthly  Part. 

Advertisements  for  the  Wrapper  to  be  sent  to  the  Printer'! 
58,  Red  Cross-street. 

Orders  will  be  received  by  all  Booksellers,  Stationers,   and 
Newsmen. 

W.  SraAXGE,  21,  Paternoster  Row.  t 


(< 
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WORKS    BY    G.    W.    M.    REYNOLDS,    ESQ. 
MR.  TEGG,  having  purchased  the  copyrights  of  the  following 
popular  Works,   the  whole  of  which  are  Stereotyped,  is  enabled 
to  offer  them  at  reduced  prices : — 

pifcKWICK         ABROAD, 

Or  tbe  Tour  in  France, 

With  Forty-one  Steel  Engravings,  and  Thirty-three  beautiful 
Wood  Cuts. 

Aow  Sold  at  12*. — Originally  published  at  21s. 

Q-RACE       DARLING, 

Or  tbe  Heroine  of  the  Feqi  Islands. 

With  Twenty  Stttl  Engravings. 
Now  Sold  at  4s.—  Originally  published  at  6s.   ,, 
Printed  for  THOMAS  Troo,  73,  CREAMIDS. 


This  day  Is  published,  price  6d 

LAST   DAY  OF  A  CONDEMNED, 

Translated  from  the  French  of  t'ictar  lingo; 

By  tirnm.1.  W.  M.  RF.TKOLDS. 
GaoaoB  HKUDCIKOX,  2,  OLD  BAILXT. 


Published  this  day,  No.  I,  price  Zrt.,  neatly  printed  in  4to.  of 

THE        COMIC        ALBUM; 

a  weekly  Periodical  of  fun  and  fancies,  with  a  separate  pic- 
torial embellishment,  beautifully  Lithographed  by  a  first-rate 
Artist.  Tbe  work  will  also  appear  in  Monthly  Parts  in  a  neat 
wrapper.  ^. 

London.  — W.  STRAXtJE.  Patemo>ter-Row ; 
A.  Heywood,  Oldham  street,   Manchester  ;  J.  Duncan,   High- 
street.  Edinburgh;    Smith,  Scotland-place,    Liverpool;    Noble, 
Market-place,  Hull  ;    D.  France  &•  Co.,  Newcastle  upon  Tyne 
and  ail  booksellers. 

MARSDEN'S    TEMPERANCE    HOTEL 

•*•  AND  COFFEE  HOVSE,  22.  OLDHAM  STREET. 
MANCHESTER.  This  house  has  been  established  lor  the 
accommodation  of  Commercial  men,  Families,  and  others,  visit- 
ing Manchester  on  business  or  pleasure  :  it  is  centrally  situated, 
and  is  within  one  minutes'  walk  of  the  Manchester  infirmary. 
To  those  who  study  quietness,  comfort,  cleanliness,  and  eco- 
nomy, this  Establishment  affords  superior  advantages  to  that  of 
the  tavern  or  public-house.  To  those  kind  friends  who  have 
hitherto  so  liberally  supported  the  above  Establishment,  the  pro- 
prietor, Mr.  Marsden,  returns  his  most  sincere  thanks,  and 
hopes  by  the  improvements  he  has  lately  made  in  hi*  premises, 
combined  with  stiltt  attention  to  the  comfort  of  his  guests,  to 
merit  a  continuation  of  their  patronage.  To  those  resident  in 
Manchester  this  house  has  many  attractions  :  Teetotaler*  may 
meet  with  kindred  spirits ;  others  may  lind  mental  recreation, 
in  a  long  list  of  Publications  and  Newspapers. 


ROBERT     RICHARDS,   Manufacturer    of 

SACKS,    TARPAULINGS,    TILTS,    TENTS,    FLAGS, 
BED  SACKINGS,  and  every-  article    hi   Rope  and  Twine,  at 
the  Lowest  Prices  for  Ready  Money.     Country  orders  promptly 
executed. 
Address,  Robert  Richards,  4,  Grey  Coat  Street,  Westminster. 


"RABINGTON'S  ELIXIR  OF  RHUBARB. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  individual  who. 
having  an  inclination  to  drunkenness,  joins  the  Temperance 
Association,  but  the  difficulty  is  found  great,  owing  to  the 
weakened  state  of  the  stomach ;  but  if  the  justly  celebrated 
medicine  ••  Babington's  Elixir  of  Rhubarb"  were  taken  for  a 
short  period,  at  the  time  of  joining  tbe  Association,  it  would  be 
found  to  give  tone  to  the  digestive  organs,  restore  them  to  their 
healthy  action,  and  relieve  at  once  that  distressing  feeling  of 
weakness  and  oppression  which  all  spirit  -drinkers  experience  on 
first  becoming  Teetotalers.  The  action  of  this  medicine  is  i. 
assist,  not  force  nature  ;  and  it  is  used  with  the  greatest  success 
on  all  diseases  arising  from  Indigestion;  namely,  Bilious  Head- 
aches, Diarrnora,  Spasm,  Constipation,  Gravel,  Gout,  and  Rheu- 
matism. Sold  in  bottles,  at  2s.  Wrt.,  4s.  6d.,  and  Us,,  by  J.  KIM.. 
proprietor,  72,  Queen-street,  Cheapside :  Messrs.  Barclay,  Far 
linpdon-street,  and  all  respectable  Chemists. 


1 


All  Communications  for  the  Editor,  to  be  addressed,  pott -pr. id, 
to  the  care  of  the  Printer. 

Published,  for  tbe  Proprietors,  byW.  STRANGE,  Patemctter- 
Row  ;  and  Sold  liy  all  Booksellers  In  Town  and  Country. 

Monthly  Parts  stitched  in  Wrappers. 

To  rax  TBABK. — Back  Numbers  changed. 


London :— J.  WILSOK.  Printer,  58,  R-ed-Cross-Strect. 
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ADDRESS  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

"  THE  TEETOTALER  "  is  the  property  of  a 
number  of  Shareholders,  who  are  all  members  of 
the  United  Temperance  Association;  the  principal 
meetings  of  which  society  are  held  at  the  Aldersgate- 
•treet  Chapel.  In  order  that il  The  Teetotaler  "  may 
be  widely  circulated  amongst  that  class  whose  means 
will  not  permit  them  to  become  subscribers  to  it,  it 
has  been  resolved  to  establish  a  GRATUITOUS  DIS- 
TRIBUTION FOND;  or,  in  other  words,  to  receive 


that  the  powers  above  appeared  to  be  in  deadly 
wrath  with  the  denizens  of  this  world.  Indeed, 
according  to  Victor  Melville,  there  never  had 
been  such  a  storm  before.  But,  somehow  or 
another,  all  writers,  who  are  novices,  commence 
their  first  essay  in  the  walk  of  fiction  with  a 
dreadful  storm,  or  else  a  most  placid  and  deli- 
cious calm  :  none  ever  attempt  the  variety  of 
boldly  asserting  that  the  weather  was  neither 
very  fine,  nor  very  bad,  but  something  between 
the  two. 


However,— Victor  declared   that  a   terrible 
donations  from  those  who  .advocate  the  cause  of|stonrt  too^   plnce  ;   ana  a]l   this  thunder,  rain, 

TCETOTALISM,  and  to  disburse  the  amounts  so  col- 
lected in  printing  a  number  of  copies  of  the  Journal 
for  gratuitous  circulation.  An  appeal  is  therefore 
now  made  to  the  rich  and  the  charitable,  in  favour 
of  the  uneducated  and  the  poor;  and  even  those, 
who  do  not  profess  the  doctrines  of  TcetoUilism,  arc 


and  lightning  were  only  used  to  introduce  to 
the  reader  an  individual,  who,  with  a  forebod- 
ing countenance,  eagle  eye,  lowering  brows, 


ioliched  to  subscribe   to    the   Fund,  the  object 


which  is  to  promote  a  purely  humane  and  philan- 
thropic view. 

Donations  to  the  Gratuitous  Distribution  Fund 
will  be  received  by  MR.  H.  W.  WCSTOX,  Treasurer 
to  the  Fund,  and  Hon.  Secrelary  to  the  UMTED 
TEMPERANCE  ASSOCIATION,  No.  12,  Basing-Lane, 
Bread-Street,  Cheapside  :  MR.  G.  W.  M.  REYNOLDS, 
Editor  of  "  The  Teetotaler,"  No.  11,  Suffolk  Place, 
Hackney-Road:  MR.  STRANGE,  Publisher,  Pater- 
noster-Row :  and  MR.  WILSON,  Printer,  58,  Red- 
Cross-Street. 

A  list  of  the  Subscribers  to  the  Gratuitous  Dis- 
tribution Fund  will  be  published,  with  the  several 
amounts  of  donations,  everv  month. 


curled  lips,  grinding  teeth,  clenched  fists,  and 
palpitating  heart,  was  pacing  his-  apartment  in 
a  condition  bordering  upon  despair.  This  gen- 
tleman (who  is  the  hero  of  most  talcs,  the  plots 
of  |  of  which  are  romantic,  but  whom  Melville 


quarrel  ensues— words  lead  to  blows — and  the 
ruffian  has  his  brains  blown  out  by  a  conveni- 
ent pistol,  which  is  lying  already  loaded  near 
.at  hand  in  the  apartment  where  the  dispute 
takes  place.  The  ladies  rush  to  the  room; 
the  hero  confesses  his  guilt,  and  falls  down  and 
dies  (although  in  the  possession  of  the  most 
excellent  health)  upon  the  body  of  the  ruffian. 
The  mother  and  daughter  throw  themselves 
into  each  other's  arms  ;  and  there  ends  the  tale. 
As  soon  as  this  task,  which  occupied  nearly  the 
whole  day,  was  accomplished,  Victor  laid  down 
his  pen,  and  leant  back  in  his  chair  to  refresh 
himself  with  a  few  hopes  which  he  was  enabled 
to  enjoy  through  his  conviction  that  he  had 
just  composed  one  of  ftie  most  interesting  tales 


in  the  English  language.  What  pathos  iu  those 
parts  where  pathos  was  required !  What  a 
graphic  description  of  the  apartment  where  the 
last  struggle  took  place,  and  which  was  deli- 
neated even  to  the  colour  of  the  window-cur- 
tains !  and  what  a  magnificent  scene  between 
the  murderer  and  his  accomplice  when  they 
first  meet !  Victor  felt  persuaded  that  his  tale 

life.     It  is  very  common  to  makej  would  be  received  with  pleasure  and   paid  for 
chatter  in  tales  or  plays — and  it  is    on  the  spot :  and  he  already   fancied   that  he 


are 

fancied  to  be  an    entirely   original    character) 
spoke    darkly  of  some  mysterious    deed,    and 
then  told  himself,  in  a  soliloquy,  all  the  actions 
of  his  past 
heroes  thus 


THE  DRUNKARD'S  PROGRESS. 

A    TALE. — BY    THE    EDITOR. 


very  kind  of  the  author  to  do  so ;  as,  unless  he 
possessed  so  much  forethought,  the  reader 
might  possibly  remain  ignorant  of  many  impor- 
tant facts ;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  very  ex- 
traordinary thnt  any  gentleman,  whether  a  hero 
of  a  book  or  of  real  life,  should  take  the  trouble 
to  tell  himself  a  quantity  of  things  that  he 
could  not  possibly  fail  to  remember,  and  which 
are  not  always  the  most  comfortable  to  a  qual- 
mish conscience.  Be  that  as  it  may — Victor 
adopted  this  plan,  and  through  it  did  he  intend 
to  make  his  reader  (when  he  had  one)  aware 
that  this  individual  with  the  gloomy  counte- 
nance and  the  explanatory  soliloquy,  had  poi- 
soned his  brother  in  order  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  family  estate.  Then  a  ruffian  suddenly 
interrupted  this  reverie,  during  which  the 
murderer  was  recapitulating  to  himself  every 
particular  of  the  crime  ;  and  this  ruffian  talked 
in  a  slang  language  that  Victor  hoped  would 
quite  delight  the  fairer  portion  of  his  readers. 
But  to  make  the  scene  quite  suitable  to  the 
existing*  taste,  he  represented  the  ruffian  to 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE     TALE. 

Is  the  course  of  the  afternoon  our  hero  wrote 
a  letter  to  Mademoiselle  Dorvilliers,  (for  she 
bore  the  name  of  her  adopted  fathrr,)  and  when 
he  had  concluded  it,  he  began  seriously  to  re- 
flect upon  the  course  he  was  to  pursue.  To 

introduce  a  clown  into  his  drama,  and  thus  '  sing  a  flash  song,  which  the  hero  very  quietly 
endeavour  to  render  it  acceptable  to  the  second 
publisher  whom  he  had  consulted,  was  an  idea 
that  was  at  once  discarded  from  hi.s  mind  :  he 
accordingly  resolved  to  attempt  a  tale  for  the 
magazine  belonging  to  the  bookseller,  who  had 
so  elaborately  initiated  him  into  the  existing 
tastes  of  the  public,  and  who  had  favoured  him 


with  the  flash-son^  as  a  specimen. 

Pleased  with  tft  thought,  and  already  fancy- 
ing that  he  saw  the  tale  in  print — also  extend- 
ing his  ideas  so  far  as  to  believe  .that  he  had 
actually  received  the  proper  remuneration  for  it 
— Melville  spread  his  pens,  ink,  and  paper 
upon  the  table  before  him,  and  commenced  his 
.task .  Without  having  any  precise  notion  of  the' 
incidents  he  intended  to  incorporate  in  his  tale, 
he  nevertheless  unhesitatingly  began  by  inform- 
ing the  reader  that  the  night  of  a  certain  date 
was  a  stormy  one — that  the  rain  fell  in  torrents 
— that  the  thunders  rolled  and  the  lightnings 
flashed  across  the  canopy  of  heaven — that  the 
elements  seemed  at  war  with  each  other — and 


•mt  up  with,  instead  of  kicking  the   musical 

j  sinner  out  of  his  house. 

Melville   then   proceeded   to   state  how  this 

i  ruffian  had  been  the  accomplice  of  the  hero  in 
the  murder,  and  how  he  came  to  torment  him 
for  money.  The  hero  throws  him  a  purse  of 
gold,  with  a  tragic  air,  and  the  ruffian  departs 
well-pleased  with,  his  nocturnal  visit.  Then 
comes  a  tender  wife — beautiful  as  a  star — who 
inquires  what  is  the  cause  of  her  husband's 
melancholy.  But  the  husband  declines  grati- 
fying her  curiosity ;  and  so  about  two  pages  of 
foolscap  closely  written  are  devoted  to  the 
secret  grief  and  melancholy  of  "the  amiable 
wife. 

Years  pass  away,  (so  Victor  continues  his 
tale,)  and  the  hero  and  heroine  are  again  intro- 
duced to  the  reader ;  but  this  time  a  bea-.nifhl 
daughter  is  presented  along  with  them.  Then 
the  ruffian  comes  again,  and  demands  in  the 
most  elegant  swell-mob  language,  the  Mid  of 
the  daughter.  The  father  will  not  consent :  a 


saw  before  him,  in  elegant  type,  the  words, — 
"  THE  FRATRICIDE'S  FATE  :  A  Tale.  BY 
VICTOR  MELVILLE." 

Pleased  with  these  ideas,  our  hero  permitted 
his  fancy  to  range  a  little  more  extensively  in 
the  fields  of  hope ;  and  he  speedily  saw  himself 
a  popular  writer — solicited  by  booksellers  to 
accept  engagements — riding  in  his  cab — talked 
about  by  the  public — quoted  in  the  papers — 
and  sought  after  by  the  fashionable.  He.- 
thought  that  he  was  in  a  little  library,  with 
Louise  sitting  opposite  to  him  reading  one  of 
his  own  volumes,  and  he  engaged  in  composing 
anew  work.  This  new  work  was  "to  ccown 
his  glory,  to  stamp  his  fortune,  to  raise  him 
to  the  pinnacle  of  fame;  and  he  was  already 
deeply  buried  in  the  plot  of  the  romance,  when 
he  was  awakened  from  his  reverie  by  a  loud 
knock  at  his  door. 

"  Come  in,"  cried  Victor,  the  library  and  the 
books  vanishing  from  his  mind's  eye,  and  the 
nakedness  of  his  apartment  usurping  their 
place. 

"  It's  only  I,"  said  Mr.  Tibbatts.  "  What 
have  you  been  doing  all  day  ?  " 

"  Writing  one  of  the  most  romantic  tales  I 
ever  invented,"  was  the  answer  ;  and  Victor 
half  made  a  motion  as  if  he  were  inclined  to 
read  it  to  his  friend. 

"Oh!  is  that  all?"  cried  Mr.  Tibbatts; 
"  a  enhance,  eh  ?  Well,  I  dare  say  it  h  very 
interesting ;  but  what  should  you  say  to  a  bit 
of  cold  mutton  and  a  drop  of  half-and-half  ?  " 

"What!  is  it  dinner-time?"  exclaimed 
Melville,  sontfwhat  shocked  at  the  anything 
but  sentimental  associations  of  cold  mutton, 
half-and-half  and  romance  :  "  I  bad  no  idea  it 
was  so  late  ;  ljut  I  have  been  so  occupied." 

"  Ah  !  so  have  I,"  said  Mr.  Tibbatts,  shaking 
his  head. 

"  What— writing  ?  "  demanded  Yictor. 
o  J?  Oh  !  no — not  to-daj,"  was  the  reply. 

*  What  then  ?  " 

"» Why,  baiting  trap*  to  eatch  the  mite  in 
my  cupboard,';  returned  Mr.  Tibbatts  ;  "  I  «a 
swarming  with  them." 
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Victor  began  to  suspect  that  authors  were 
common  men  after  all,  and  that  they  were  oc- 
casionally under  the  painful  and  disagreeable 
necessity  of  performing  many  of  the  every -day 
occupations  which  he  had  hitherto  imagined  to 
belong  only  to  the  scope  of  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. His  appetite,  however,  strengthened  the 
suspicion  he  had  just  entertained,  by  making 
him  aware  that  authors  must  eat  and  drink,  and 
'that  they  cannot  live  upon  that  pure  and 
wholesome  element  in  which  he  had  been  build- 
ing so  many  castles ;  he  accordingly  agregd  to 
accompany  Mr.  Tibbatts  to  this  gentleman's 
dinner-table.  He  nevertheless  first  inclosed 
his  tale  in  a  clean  envelope,  accompanied  with 
a  very  polite  note  to  request  the  earliest  atten- 
tion to  it,  and  to  say  that  he  should  call  in  a 
few  days  for  the  answer ;  and  then  despatched 
the  parcel  by  the  accommodating  Me.  Robus 
to  the  first  publisher  whom  he  had  addressed  in 
Paternoster-  Row. 

Mrs.  Duncan,  having  made  every  apology 
for  her  singular  behaviour  of  the  preceding 
evening,  was  restored  to  favour  ;  and  the  ex- 
cellent female  accordingly  waited  at  the  (.-best, 
(for  the  table  had  been  returned  to  Mr.  Robus) 
as  if  nothing  unpleasant  had  occurred. 

"  Anything  more  this  evenin',  gcn'lemen  ?  " 
said  Mrs.  Duncan,  when  she  hud  cleared  away 
the  things. 

"  Nothing,"  answered  Mr.  Tibbatts  ;  "  ex- 
cept that  you  may  put  the  bottle  in  which  a 
little  rum  was  left  from  last  night  upon  the 
table — the  chest,  I  mean,  and  then  make  your- 
self particularly  scarce." 

This  command  was  obeyed  ;  and  as  soon  as 
Mr.  Tibbatts  had  mixed  for  himself  a  glass  of 
rum  and  water— an  example  which  Victor  was 
not  asked  twice  to  follow — he  observed,  after  a 
few  sips,  "  Well— it  was  devilish  lucky  that 
Frank  Pippins  sent  these  things  ;  for  one  fact 
can  bo  easily  demonstrated — and  that  is,  J 
could  not  have  procured  them." 

"  What  things  ? "  asked  Victor,  looking 
round  the  room  to  discover  the  objects  of  his 
companion's  remark. 

'I    mean   the  dinner  and    spirits    of    yes- 
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I  only  wish  I  was  reduced  to  the  dreadful 
ve    of    having  a  few  more    coats  and 
s  to  spout,"  said  Mr.  Tibbatts.     "  But 
ere." 

As  he  uttered  these  words,  he  took  a  small 
greasy  parcel  from  his  waistcoat  pocket,  opened 
it,  and  displayed  to  the  astonished  eyes  of  our 
aero  about  thirty  duplicates  for  articles 
pledged. 

"  God  bless  me  !  "  exclaimed  Victor  :  "  are 
those  the  pawnbroker's  receipts?  " 

"  These  are  the  mortgage-deeds,"  coolly 
answered  Mr.  Tibbatts  ;  "  and  a  very  tidy  col- 
lection there  is,  I  hope.  If  there  were  a  place 
in  London,  as  there  is  in  Paris,  where  they 
would  buy  the  duplicates,  I  dare  say  I  should 
have  sold  them  long  ago.  See,  here  is  one  for 
a  stomach-pump-:  they  only  lent  nine  shillings 
upon  it ;  that  was  a  burning  shame.  Here  is 


THE  MECHANISM  OF  ART  AND  NATURE. 

WHAT  a  beautiful  instrument  is  a  watch,  and 
how  admirably  deiined  are  all  ita  combinations. 
The  main-spring  consists  of  a  flexible  plate  of  steel, 
wound  round  a  small  axis,  which  is  effected  by  the 
key  ;  and  its  subsequent  effort  to  uncoil  itself  be- 
comes the  maintaining  power.  The  power  of  the 
spring  is  transmitted  to  the  balance  by  means  of  se- 
veral toothed  wheels,  which  multiply  the  number  of 
revolutions  that  the  chain  makes  on  the  fusee,  to 
such  a  number  that  though  the  last  or  balance- 
wheel  turns  nine  times  and  a  half  every  minute,  the 
fusee  will  at  the  same  time  turn  so  slowly  that  the 
chain  will  not  be  all  drawn  off  from  it  in  less  than 
twenty-eight  or  thirty  hours,  and  it  makes  one  turn 
in  about  four  hours.  This  assemblage  of  wheels  b 
called  the  train  of  the  watch. 

The  rate  of  the  watch's  movement  is  regulated  by 
two  means,  either  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the 
force  of  the  main-spiing,  which  increases  or  di- 
minishes the  arc  that  the  balance  describes ;  or  it 
may  be  done  by  strengthening  or  weakening  th« 
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another  for  a  lady  s    work-box— twelve    shil-  ;  penduillni_sprillpi  which  will  cause  the  balance  to 
lings:  and  a  third  for  a  kitchen-fender — three  ,  m0ve  quicker  or  slower. 


and  sixpence.     Next  is  a  warming-pan — 


The    beautiful    French   watches    have   jewelled 


"What  strange  articles  for  a  man,  especially   pivot-holes  for  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  verge,  to 

' 


a  bachelor1"  ejaculated  our  hero. 


diminish  the  friction.     These  jewels  are  fixed  in 


. 

Ah!    this  matter    requires    explanation,"    ^  bottom  part  of  the  pottance  and  in  the  top  of 
•js  \i     T>-        T-LI_  I     •       i_-    j      i-  the  cock.   Lach  consists  of  two  pieces,  one  of  which 

said  Mr.  T.tus  1  ibbatu,  replacing  his  duplicates  ;  ha$  ft  cvlindrical  hole  drilled  tlfrough  it  to  receiTe 

in  his  pocket.  "  The  fact  is,  that  I  once  got  a  i  ,he  pivot  .  the  other  is  a  flat  viecCi  ,naking  the  rest 
bill  discounted  :  it  was  for  eighty  pounds  ;  and  I  or  stop  which  forms  the  bottom  of  the  hole.  Both 
so  I  took  twenty  in  money,  twenty  in  steel  '  stones  are  ground  circular  on  the  edge,  and  are 
spectacles,  ten  in  pen-knives  and  paper-cutters,  •  fitte<l  and  burnished  into  a  small  brass  ring,  which 
and  the  remainder  in  miscellaneous  articles  of  |  is  fastened  into  the  cock  and  pottance  by  two  small 
|,  •  •  ,  .,  i  screws  applied  to  each.  Ihe  addition  of  jewels  to 

_,  ,  !a  watch  is  a  great  advantage,  as  thev  do  not  tend 

"Lpon  my  word.orou  astonish  me!     cried  ,  to  ,hk,ken  ,&  oil  in  the  fcinaliner  b;.ass  1;oles  do> 

from  the  oxidation  of  the  metal. 

A  circumstance  which  is  essential  to  the  accurate 


Melville,  really  expressing  his  true  sentiments  ; 
for  every  thing  he  had  seen  or  heard  since  his 


arrival  in  London  convinced  him  that  he  knew  '  going  of  a  watch,  is  that  it  should  continue  ita  mo- 


nothing  at  all  of  the  world. 


i  lion  whilst  winding  up ;  and  this  aim  is  effected  by 

"  Astonish     you    indeed  !  "    exclaimed    his  i  the  goin?-fu»ee.     By  a  very  simple  mechanism,  the 
.,,  ,       ..,.  .  ,     ,  i  main-sprin<r.  while  the  watch  is  going,  acts  on  an 

"  vou  will  be  still  more  astonished  !  • 


companion : 


intermediate  short  spring,  which  is  called  the  **- 


by  the  time  you  have  been  in  this  city  a  year.  '  col,dary  spring.  It  is  constantly  kept  bent  to  _ 
You  know  not  as  yet  one-half  of  the  shifts  to  ;  certain'  tension  by  the  former;  for  the  fusee  has 
which  men,  situated  as  we  are,  are  put  some-  '  no  communication  with  the  great  wheel  except  by 
times  to  obtain  a  meal.  There  are  thousands  |  tllis  spring.  When  the  watch  is  winding  up,  and 
who  leave  their  beds  every  morning  without  the  F'"C'Pal  ."P"ng,  <«»<*,  chain,  &c.,  cease  to 


knowing-  where    they    will  sleep  at  night,  or 


act,  the  secondary  spring  being  placed  on  a  ratchet- 
wheel   which    is  hindered  from  retrograding  by  a 


terday,  and  which  have  served  us  again  to-day," 
answered  Mr .  Tibbatts.  "  But  how  shall  we 
dine  to-morrow  ?  I  am  quite  aground." 

"  And  my  exchequer  is  very  low,"  said  Vic- 
tor :  "I  have  not  so  much  as  a  sovereign  left ; 
but  in  a  few  days,  I  dare  say,  1  shall  be  paid 

for  my  tale " 

"  Your  fiddlestick,"  interrupted  Mr.  Tib- 
batts. "  However,  we  can  go  on  pretty  com- 
fortably with  what  you  have  got  for  a  short 
time ;  and  then.'if  nothing  turns  up,  why — I 
must  have  recourse  to  my  uncle  again, — that's 
all." 

"  Ah !  it  is  a  fortunate  thing  to  have  a  rela- 
tion to  fly  to  in  the  hour  of  need,"  said  Victor 
with  a  sigh. 

Whether  horses  really  do  laugh  in  any  pecu- 
liar manner,  even  if  they  laugh  at  all — or  whe- 
ther the  phrase  be  only  a  poetical  license,  we 
know  not  :  but  very  certain  it  is,  that  Mr. 
Tibbatts  broke  out  into  that  which  is  usually 
denominated  "  a  horse-laugh,"  and  a  long  and 
sincere  one  it  was  too,  as  our  hero  made  this 
pathetic  observation. 

"Why,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Titus, 
when  he  had  partially  recovered  himself,  but 
with  the  tears  still  running  down  his  cheeks, 
"you  really  are  green  !  This  is  a  Lombardy 
tmcle  to  whom  t  allude — a  general  relative  to 
the  human  race,  a  well-known  person  who 

dwells  at  the  sign  of  the  three  balls " 

"  Oh !  I  comprehend  you,"  interrupted  Vic- 
ter,  now  laughing  in  his  turn :  "  you  mean  the 
pawnbroker.  But  do  you  really  anticipate 
being  shortly  reduced  to  such  a  dreadful  alter- 
native as  that  of  being  compelled  to  pledge 
your  property  ? "  asked  our  hero  anxiously,  as 
•oon  a*  he  had  indulged  in  a  little  inclination 
to  mirth  at  his  own  expense. 


•  -ill  i  tv  Mirci      n  tin  11      i        uiiiutri  in     |i  will     i  CUUKI  auiii"      i>>      a 

whether  they  will  have  a  mattress  to  sleep  upon!  dick)   continues    the  motion   of  the  great  wheel 
at  all  ;  and  those  same  individuals  are  equally  !  without  alteration. 

uncertain  about  their  dinners  and  breakfasts.  |      Without  entering  any  more  minutely  into  the  df- 
A  man  has  accomplished  half  his  fight  against  I  tails  of  a  watch,  we  mav  repeat  our  exclamation — 

,  1  1  1  1  '     T»T      j       _      J  t'f.    7     '--A     '          -      .      •.      •  J     I  J       • 

adversity,  when  he  has  got  a  house  over 
his  head  and  a  little  furniture  about  him  which 
he  can  call  his  own  :  he  then  manages  to  live 
on,  somehow  or  another,  if  he  have  the  least 
sense  about  him." 


a  beautiful  instrument  it  it,  and  how  admi- 
rably defined  are  all  its  combinations!  If,  then,  a 
man  were  to  take  one  of  these  beautiful  instru- 
ments, and  day  by  day  apply  a  drop  of  water  to  its 
perfect  mechanism,  so  that  that  mechanism  should 
at  first  become  defective  through  rust,  then  uncer- 


This  must  be  the  case,"  said  Victor,  after  '  tain  in  its  operations,  and  at  length  ruined  alto- 
a  moment's  pause,   during   which   he  reflected  !  gether, — should  we  not  stigmatize  that  man,  who 


upon  all  that  his  companion  had  remarked  to 
him  :  "  but  I  never  thought  of  these  matters 
before." 


could  perform  such  an  action,  as  something  worse 
than  an  idiot  thus  to  profane  a  noble  work — thus 
wilfully  to  ruin  an  useful  tiling — and  thus  to  insult 
the  mnker  of  that  wonderful  combination  ?  We 


"  I  have  seen— and  have/<-/<  all  I  tell  you,"    should:  but  let  us  see  how  this  argument  can  be 
said  Tibbatts  ;   "  and  you  will  probably   have  j  applied. 


to  do  the  same.    I  therefore  thought  it  prudent  I      Far  more  extraordinary  than  the  combinations 
to  forewarn  you.      Would   you  like  to  see  a  (.  atl(l  arrangements  of  the  watch  are  those  of  the 


"  With  pleasure,"  returned  Victor.  "  I  now 
perceive  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  on  in  this 
world  without  experience." 

Mr.  Tibbatts  tossed  off  his  rum  and  water, 
threw  his  hat  upon  his  head,  drew  on  his  gloves, 
and  intimated  his  readiness  to  act  as  Victor's 
guide  and  chaperon  for  the  evening.  Our  hero 
did  not  hesitate  for  one  moment  to  accompany 
his  new  friend :  and  they  sallied  forth  together, 
after  having  carefully  locked  the  doors  of  their 


human  frame.     The  phenomena  of  life  are  divided 


rooms. 


(To  b*  continued  in  our  next) 


Attar  of  Roses  is  an  aromatic  oil  obtained 
from  the  flowers  of  the  rose,  but  in  such  small  quanti- 
ties that  half  an  ounce^an  haidly  be  procured  from 
lOOlbs.  of  the  petals.  This  oil  is  solid  and  white  at  the 
common  temperature  of  the  atmosphere ;  but,  on  the 
application  of  heat,  becomes  fluid,  and  assumes  a  yellow 
colour.  It  is  brought  in  considerable  quantities  from 
Turkey,  and  is  sold  at  more  than  five  pounds  per  ounce; 
that  from  the  East  Indies,  where  it  is  said  to  be  chiefly 
manufactured,  when  genuine,  has  IK«II  sold  at  a  much 
more  exorbitant  price. 


into  different  classes  or  functions,  and  their  specific 
classifications  by  various  commentators  have  been 
numerous.  One  of  the  principal  functions  of  vivi- 
fication  and  secretion  is  the  nutritive  circulation, 
or  the  course  which  the  blood  pursues  in  the  heart 
and  lungs,  and  in  the  blood-vessels  of  the  body. 
This  course  is  justly  named  a  circulation — as  the 
blood  is  always  passing  round  in  the  same  track,  and 
its  motion  constantly  tends  to  the  point  from  which 
it  began.  The  greater  ciVcuMjon  is  the  passage 
of  the  blood  from  the  aortic  ventricle  of  the  heart, 
through  the  arteries,  to  the  extremities  of  the  body, 
and  its  return  through  the  veins  to  the  same  viscus. 
The  lesser  circulation  is  the  transmission  of  the 
blood  from  the  pulmouic  ventricle  to  the  left  side  of 
the  heart  through  the  lungs.  The  uses  of  the  blood 
in  the  animal  economy  are  so  important  that  every 
circumstance  relating  to  its  properties,  or  to  the 
laws  of  its  motion,  cannot  be  too  carefully  investi- 
gated by  the  anatomist,  the  physiologist,  and  the 
medical  practitioner.  Blood  is  a  fluid,  occupying 
two  sets  of  vessels,  the  arteries  and  veins.  Ita 
specific  gravity  is  about  1052.  It  separates  into 
serum  and  a  fibrinous  mass  :  the  former  coagulates 
at  a  heat  of  165o  F. ;  the  colour  is  red,  but  modified 
by  nitre  and  gases;  it  contains  globules;  the  heat 


. 
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varies  from  102°  to  101"  1'.;  the  taste  is  saline; 
and  the  feel  is  slippery.  The  heart  of  an  infant, 
sleeping  tranquilly,  performs,  in  the  first  days  of  its 
existence,  about  140  pulsations  in  a  minute. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  .  .  .  .  .  124 

second  year  .  .  .  .  1 10 

third  and  following  year  96 

seventh  and  following  .  89 

time  of  puberty^  ...  80 

At  the  age  of  manhood 75 

sixtieth  year C5 

beyond  which  time  the  variations  are  very  great.  . 

The  mean  velocity  of  the  blood  in  the  aorta  is 
calculated  at  eight  inches  each  pulsation,  which 
gives  about  fifty  feet  in  a  minute.  When  the  cir- 
culation ceases  before  death,  it  appears  to  stop  in 
the  small  vessels,  and  thus  stagnation  is  propagated 
towards  the  heart. 

The  brain,  which  is  usually  considered  as  the 
organ  of  thought,  acts  a  most  important  part  in  the 
animal  economy.  This  organ  is  of  a  very  delicate 
texture,  and  appears,  through  a  microscope,  to  be 
.formed  of  an  immense  number  of  globules  of  diffe- 
rent sizes.  They  are  said  to  be  eight  times  less  than 
those  of  the  blood.  One  extremity  of  the  nerves, 
which  possess  the  functions  of  inervation,  is  con- 
foundea  with  the  substance  of  the  brain.  The  nerves 
are  genernlly  formed  of  very  fine  filament*,  divided 
into  threads  still  finer.  The  physical  explanations 
of  sensation  consist  in  applying  more  or  less  the  law 
of  physics  and  chemistry  to  the  physical  properties 
presented  by  that  part  of  the  apparatus  situated 
anteriorly  to  the  nerves.  Sensations  assist,  direct, 
modify,  and  sometimes  mutually  injure  each  other. 
Smell  is  made  the  guide  and  sentinel  of  taste. 
Taste,  in  its  turn,  exercises  a  powerful  influence 
over  smell.  The  sensations  are  agreeable  and  dis- 
agreeable ;  the  first,  particularly  when  they  are 
vivid,  constitute  those  feelings  we  denominate 
pleasure,  whilst  those  of  the  second  cause  pom.  By 
pain  and  pleasure  nature  makes  us  to  concur  in  the 
order  that  she  has  established  amongst  organized 
beings.  The  causes  modifying  the  external  or 
internal  sensations  are  numberless;  age,  sex,  tem- 
perament, climate,  habit,  the  seasons,  and  individual 
disposition,  are  all  so  many  circumstances  which 
separately  \vo\ild  be  enough  to  occasion  many 
modifications  in  the  sensations;  and  in  being  united 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  result  should  be 
more  manifest.  The  difference  of  the  sensations  of 
individuals  is  expressed  in  common  language  by  this 
phrase,  "  Ever)1  one  has  his  own  ways,  feelings,  or 
sentiments." 

The  brain  is  larger  in  man  than  in  any  other 
known  animal,  jn  proportion  to  the  nerves  arising 
from  it :  its  general  weight  is  from  two  pounds  five 
ounces  and  a  half  to  three  pounds  three  ounces  and 
three  quarters.  The  brain  of  Lord  Byron  weighed 
six  pounds,  and  that  of  Oliver  Cromwell  nearly  as 
much.  The  brain  of  Dr.  Gall,  the  founder  of  modern 
phrenology,  weighed  only  two  pounds  ten  ounces 
seven  drams  and  a  half.  Baron  Cuvicr's  brain 
weighed  three  pounds  thirteen  ounces  and  a  half. 

We  might  continue  this  string  of  observations 
upon  the  wonderful  constructive  of  the  human 
frame,  and  its  collateral  circumstances,  until  we 
should  weary  the  patience  of  our  readers.  We 
think  we  have,  however,  said  enough  to  warrant  the 
exclamation — Far  more  extraordinary  than  the 
combinations  and  arrangements  of  the  watch  are 
those  of  the  human  frame.  The  watch  is  an  inani- 
mate thing  :  the  human  frame  is  an  animate  thing. 
The  one  can  be  replaced  by  man,  if  man  destroy  it ; 
but  God  alone  can  replace  man,  by  man  destroyed. 
If  then  it  be  wrong  to  apply  a  drop  of  water  day  by 
day  to  the  beautiful  mechanism  of  a  watch,  how 
much  more  enormous  is  the  crime  of  administering 
to  the  human  frame,  that  which  at  first  renders  its 
organs  defective,  then  uncertain  in  their  operations, 
and  then  ruins  them  altogether !  He,  who  imbibes 
poisons  which  produce  these  terrible  effects,  is  worse 
than  an  idiot  thus  to  profane  a  noble  work — thus 
wilfully  to  ruin  thsfcwhich  he  cannot  replace — and 
thus  to  insult  the  '  Maker  of  that  wonderful  com- 
bination which  we  call  Man  ! 

Those  poisons,  which  produce  such  dreadful  results 
— which  inflame  that  blood  which  we  ere  now  describ- 
ed— irritate  those  nerves  which  we  ere  now  alluded 
to — destroy  those  sensations  to  which  we  referred — 
and  impair  that  brain  which  we  designated  as  the 
seat  of  thought, — those  poisons,  which  are  more 
doleterious  and  more  fatal  in  their  consequences  to 
man,  than  the  drops  of  water  are  to  the  watch, — 
those  poisons,  in  a  word,  which  form  the  bane  of 
the  human  race,  are  the  intoxicating  drinks  that 
operate  as  more  bitter  scourges  upon  the  earth 
than  plague,'  famine,  disease,  accident,  and  war ! 
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TEKTOTALISM. 

THE  lime  is  now  come  when  TeetoUlism  need  neither 
be  ashamed  of  its  numbers  01  its  advocate*.  When  the 
"  Birmingham  blacksmith,"  with  his  iron  eloquence, 
first  advocated  the  infant,  unpopular  cause,  its  best 
friends  did  not  anticipate  the  day  when  the  greatest  and 
most  polished  minds,  the  most  powerful  and  cultivated 
'talents,  and  the  most  eminent  literary  characters  of 
which  our  country  can  boast,  should  be  employed  in  the 
advocacy  of  its  blessed  principles. 

When  Teetotal  societies  were  contemptuously  spoken 
of  as  assemblies  of  "tinkers  and  tailors,"  and  it  was 
"  vulgar  and  low"  to  belong  to  them,  we  did  not  think 
that  ere  the  Teetotal  sun  had  fairly  risen  above  the  hori- 
zon, rank  and  wealth  would  delight  to  bask  in  its  cheering 
and  inspiriting  rays,  and  pronounce  it  their  highest 
honour  to  be  associated  with  Birmingham  tinkers,  and  to 
join  with  them  in  the  duty  and  privilege  of  giving  coun- 
tenance and  support  to  the  once-despised  institutions, 
which  have  for  their  object  the  most  needful  moral  re- 
formation that  this  country  can  witness.  When  Teeto- 
talers were  driven  from  Harp-alley, — when  its  advo- 
cates met  with  nought  but  jeer  and  gibe,  we  little  thought 
how  soon,  meeting  in  the  great  assembly  room  of  our 
great  metropolis,  we  should  hear  legislators  and  senators 
testifying  their  unqualified  approbation  of  the  cause, 
and  assembled  thousands  proclaiming  by  their  loud 
plaudits  their  admiration  of,  and  love  to,  the  principles 
which  have  raised  many  of  them,  and  are  calculated  to 
raise  all,  from  the  miserable  depths  of  depravity  and  vice 
to  a  comfortable  and  honourable  position  in  society  ; — 
or,  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  would  be  found 
ready  to  bear  the  reproach  of  other  noble  lords  by  his 
"  willing  testimony  to  the  benefits  the  temperance-pledge 
had  conferred  on  that  country."  But  the  strength  of 
our  principle  is  great  :  so  .great,  that  all  opposition  falls 
harmless  at  its  feet  ; — it  has  passed  through  a  furnace  of 
prejudice,  heated  seven  times  hotter  than  it  was  wont, — 
it  has  come  out  uninjured ;  —it  has  been  tried  by  a  fiery 
ordeal,  the  oideal  of  public  opinion,  and  it  has  obtained 
a  verdict  in  its  favour :  physicians  of  all  nations  h*ve 
pronounced  it  "  very  good,"  nay,  the  very  best  of  sys- 
tems ;  the  noblest  minds  of  every  country  where  Teetc— 
talism  has  been  named,  declare  in  its  lavour ; — it  is  a 
heavenly  principle,  and  "  if  God  be  for  us,  who  shall  be 
against  us  .'  " 

I  might  bid  the  reader  cast  his  eye  over  the  whole  of 
the  human  race,  and  on  the  brow  of  t-vcry  nation  would 
:  he  see  more  or  less,  Ruin  !  ruin  !     Accursod  '.  accursed! 
!  branded  by  the  fiery  draught !  Bui  look  merely  at  Eng- 
;  land  !  the  inhabitants  of  civilised,   Christianized  Eng- 
',  land  !  the  land  of  privileges  1  the  land  of  Bibles !  wit- 
j  ness  all  their  evils,  all  their  crimes,  all  their  abomina- 
j  lions,  all  their  poverty,  all  their   distress,  all  their  dis- 
eases, their  deaths,  and  the  souls  that  are  lost !     'Tis  an 
awful  picture!     What  causes   their   crimes?     Consult 
the  anuals  of  crime  ;   ask  yonder  felons  under  what  in- 
fluence did  they  commit  them  .'     Ask   that  miserable 
wretch  who  is  about   to  pay  his  life  as  a  forfeit  for  some 
dark  deed.    What  evidence  ga\e   that  unhappy  wretch, 
whom  English  Christians,  assembled  by  thousands  to  sec 
murdered  but  the  other  morning,  a  victim  to  our  blood- 
thirsty, anti-christian  laws  ?  What  causes  their  poverty  ? 
Ask  that  wretched  wife;  those  ragged,  starving  children. 
What  aggravates  all  their  disea^ts  .'     Wbatstnds  thou- 
I  sands   to   the  grave  prematurely  .'      What  damns  tens 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  souls  yearly  .'     Will  not 
every  tongue  reply,  "  'Tis  drink  !  the  "demon  drink  !  " 

Then,  look  at  London  : — in  the  nineteenth  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  in  the  third  of  the  Protestant  Refor- 
mation—favoured London !     The    eloquent  pen  of  Dr. 
Harris  has  well  described  the  state  of  its  inhabitants  : — 
"  What  is  their  state  ?     It  is  a  condensed  mass  of 
I  heathenism,   a  concentration   of  depravity,   so   virulent 
I  that  it  might  suffice  to  innoculate  a  continent,  a  world, 
with  vice.     What  is  their  state.'     12,000   children  are 
1  always  training  in  crime,  graduating  in  vice,  to  reinforce 
'  and  perpetuate  the  great  system  of  iniquity  ;  3,000  per- 
sons are  receivers  of  stolen   property,  speculators,  and 
dealers  in  human  depravity  ;  4,<>00  are  annually  com- 
mitted for  criminal  offences ;  10,000   are   addicted   to 
1  gambling  :  above  20,000  to  beggary  :  30,000  are  living 
I  by  theft  and  fraud  :  and  that  this  dreadful  energy  of  eril 
I  may  not  flag  from  exhaustion,  it  is  plied  and  fed  with 
three  millions'  worth  of  spirituous  liquors  annually  1  " 
Dr.  Harris  has  traced  this  "  system  of  iniquity"  to  its 
right  source.     Three  millions'   worth  of  spirits  alone, 
without  the  vast   consumption    of    other   intoxicating 
drinks  !       But  he    goes    on   to   say ; — "  Twenty-three 
thousand  persons  arc  annually  found  helplessly  drunk  in 
the  streets  ;  above  1.">0,OUO   persons  are  habitually  gin- 
drinkers.     Such   is  their   ordinary  state.     Nay,  it  has 
grown  worse  while  1  have  been  describing  it:  for  like 
the  magic  erections  in  pandemonium,  in  addition  to  the 
5,000  temples  of  drunkenness  already   existing,  other 
'  fabrics  huge  rise  like  an  exhalation.'  "     Yes — from 
these  "  temples  of  drunkenness  "  springs  all  this  vast 
amount  of  guilt. 

"  But,"  continues  Dr.  Harris,  "  were  any  one  to  at- 
tempt to  pouitray  the  abominations  of  London,  where 
are  the  colours  dark  enough,  or  the  imagination  keen 
enough  to  draw  the  picture  of  the  guilty  reality  .'   There 
must  be  seen  splendid  porticoes,  the  entrances  of  which  I 
must  be  inscribed,  '  Hells  :'  and  on  the  breast  of  those  j 
entering  must  be  written  ia  letters  of  fire, '  Hell.'    There 


must  be  gorgeous  palace*  in  which  death  and  < 
shall  appear  holding  their  courts  ;  in  which  busy  bands 
shall  be  seen  distributing  liquid  fire  to  crowds  of  wan 
and  squalid  forms  ;  and  each  of  those  palaces  must  be 
shown  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  gaol,  a  poorhouse,  a 
lunatic  asylum,  and  a  country  all  crowded  and  leaning 
over  the  mouth  of  the  bottomless  pit  And  over  the 
whole  must  be  cast  a  spell — an  all-encompassing  net- 
work of  satanic  influence,  prepared  and  held  down  and 
guarded  by  satanic  agency.  And  to  complete  the 
picture — three  hundred  thousand  Christians  passing  by 
— without  scarcely  lifting  a  hand  to  remove  it !  "  Great' 
God  !  can  this  be  in  Christian  England !  Oh !  is  not 
Teetotalism  needed  ?  Indeed  it  is  I  It  is  an  angel 
of  mercy  sent  "  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captive,"  the 
willing  captive  of  the  devil,  by  means  of  this  drunken- 
ness, his  best  agent, — to  proclaim  "  the  opening  of  the 
prison  to  them  that  are  bound "  in  fetters  stronger 
than  iron,  the  fetters  placed  on  them  by  the  damning 
thing,  and  which  chains  them  fast  to  endless  perdition. 

But,  say  you,  this  is  the  intemperate,  not  the  tempe- 
rate, use  of  these  things ;  it  is,  but  will  you  cut  off  the 
branches  of  a  noxious  weed,  or  pull  it  up  by  the  roots  T 
The  latter;  and,  so  help  us  God  !  we  will  not  rest  till 
we  have  pulled  up  by  the  root  this  cursed  practice  ;  we 
will  not  stop  till  our  sun  has  arisen  on  the  whole  family 
of  man,  and  every  one  of  its  members  has  felt  the  be- 
nign influence  of  its  beams. 

Will  you  stand  idly  by  ?  Will  you  with  apathy  and 
indifference  behold  hundreds  and  thousands  of  your 
fellow-men  enslaved  and  brought  to  a  state  of  the  most 
abject  misery,  suffering  in  mind  and  body,  and  falling 
into  a  drunkard's  grave — will  you  see  tens  of  thousands 
die,  who  we  know  "  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,"  and  never  raise  a  hand  for  their  help? 
No  !  yield  to  our  entreaties  ;  as  a  patriot,  wipe  off  the 
foul  blot  from  your  country's  page ;  as  a  philanthropist, 
pity  your  degraded,  deluded  fellow-creatures,  yonr  bre- 
thren; and  as  a  Christian,  have  an  eye  to  the  glory  of  God, 
by  the  saving  of  souls,  and  "  come  over  and  help  us." 

Tlmrlow-plact,  Haekury-rwul.  G.  B.  B. 


ARISTOCRATIC  OUTRAGES  AGAIN. 

WE  extract  the   following  paragraph   from  the 
Sunday  Times  of  Sunday  last: — 

AT  a  late  hour  on  the  night  of  Sunday  the  town  of 
Hounslow   was   disturbed  by  the  freaks  of  a  party  of 
gentlemen,  who  had  passed  through  the  town  in  a  splendid 
I  "  four-in-hand  "  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  of  the 
previous  day.      It  appears  that,  on  their  return,  these 
persons,  who  are   stated  to  have  been  some  of  the  par- 
|  ties    implicated    in   the  late    desperate   outrage   on    a 
:  policeman  at  Hampton,  drew  up  at  the  outside  of  the 
\  Georpc  Inn,   and,  whilst    their  horses  were  being   re- 
freshed, amused    themselves    by  breaking  with  stones 
the  windows  of  the  neighbouring  houses.     Not  content 
with   that,    they    then   commenced   pulling   down   the 
!  poles  in  front  of  the  barbers'  shops,  and  wrenching  the 
;  knockers   off  the    doors  ;    that    belonged   to    Mr.  Fri- 
!  berg,  a  baker  in  the  town,  they  threw  with  great  vio  • 
|  Icnce  through  a  window  of  the  house,  which  had  nearly 
inflicted  a  severe  injury  upon  Mrs.   Friberg,  on  whose 
:  pillow    it  fell,  close  to  her  head.     Mr.  Friberg  called 
'  for*  the  police,  when  the  whole  party  drove  off  at  full 
gallop  towards  Town  before  the  police  could  master  in 
sufficient    numbers   to  prevent  their   departure.      For 
i  the  correctness   of  this   statement  we   are   unable    to 
!  vouch ;    but  from  the  scandalous  impunity  with  which 
j  men  of  a  higher  station  in  society  are  in  this  country 
I  allowed  to  commit    outrages  against    persons    in   the 
|  humbler  walks  of  life,  it  would  not  at  all  surprise  us 
if  it  were  true  to  the  letter.     A  prosecution  of  a  man 
of  fortune   for   an  offence  in  England,  who  cares  no- 
thing for  public  opinion,    is  a  mere  farce.      A  very 
small  expenditure   of  money   will   enable   him,  if  no 
serious    accident  ensue,   to   prevent    conviction ;    and 
should  the  outrage  lead  to  loss  of  life,  from  the  low 
amount  of  bail   exacted   by  magistrates,  lie  can  easily 
escape  from  justice.   It  was  reported  that  the  policeman 
referred  to  in  the  above  account  died  of  the  injury  he 
sustained ;  but  we  learn,  from   inquiry,  that   he  is  now 
considered  out  of  danger.     But  if  the  poor   man  had 
fallen   a  sacrifice,  the    bail  exacted  would  have   been 
no  obstacle  to  the  escape  of  his  assailants.    The  amount 
of  bail   demanded  ought  to  bear  some  proportion  to  the 
fortune  of  the  parties.  And  yet  we  see  noblemen  charged 
with  an   outrage  threatening  to  he  followed  by  loss  of 
life,  held  to  bail  in  a  sum  of  lOOi     Some  functionary 
in  every  neighbourhood,  to  see  that  the  law  is  fairly  ear- 
ned into  effect  against  rich  and  poor,  is  urgently  required 
in   this  country.     A  public   prosecutor  would  ictV  his 
honour  and  professional  character  concerned  in  bringing 
to  justice  all   descriptions   of  persons.     In   the   mean 
time,  all  such  means  as  are  compatible  with  the- defec- 
tive state  of  the  English  institutions  ought  to  be  it- 
sorted  to  in  the  case  of  the  authors  of  the  outrage*  which 
have  diffused  such  a  feeling  of  insecurity  in  peaceable 
neighbourhoods.    The  policemen  ought  to  be  made  to 
feel  that  no  man,  whatever  his  rank  or  fortune,  can  in- 
jure them   in  the  discharge   of.  their  duty  with  im- 
punity.   We  trust  that  (these  matters  win  not  be  hashed 
up.    The  public  must  watch  carefully  the  proceedings. 
A  feeling  most  net  gain  ground  that  any  man,  or  act  of 
mm,  can  set  themselves  above  the  law. 

We  prophesied  in  our  journal  of  last  week  that  no 
severe  notice  will  be  taken  of  the  conduct  of  Lord 
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Waldegrave  in  respect  to  the  policeman  at  Hamp- 
ton; and  we  still  declare  that  we  believe  ouv "pre- 
diction will  be  fulfilled.  It  is  disgusting  to  reflect 
upon  the  miserable  distribution  of  laws  which  permit 
the  rich  man  thus  to  outrage  society  with  impunity, 
and  which  would  visit  similar  misdeeds  with  tev- 
rible  Vengeance  upon  the  head  of  the  poor  man. 
Is  not  such  a  line  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  our 
legislators  sufficient  to  excite  the  people  to  rise  in  a 
mass  against  such  unjust — such  partial — such  out- 
rageous institutions .'  Is  the  throne  of  Victoria  safe 
while  such  injustice  is  practised  beneath  her  very 
eyes — within  the  very  suburbs  of  her  capital  .' 
Wherefore  should  there  be  one  law  for  the  poor 
man,  and  another  for  the  rich  man  ?  Ouv  blood 
boils  with  indignation  when  we  reflect  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  poor  are  trampled  under  foot, 
and  the  rich  are  protected  iu  all  their  villanies,  in  a 
country  which  is  called  free ! 

We  received  im  intimation  from  a  certain  quarter, 
a  few  days  ago,  that  we  had  better  be  careful  how 
we  inserted  articles  written  in  the  style  of  that  one 
which  appeared  in  our  journal  of  tlrt  other  week, 
and  which  was  denominated  The  Waldegrave  Out- 
rage. We  shall  not  comply  with  the  terms  of  this 
intimation.  We  have  a  duty  to  perform  to  that 
Association  whose  interests  are  represented  by  this 
journal ,  and  we  shall  exert  ourselves  to  our  utmost 
to  expose  all  those  misdeeds  which  militate  against 
the  glorious  principles  of  Teetotalism.  We  cry 


doctrines "  would    confer  a  real  benefit  upon 
society  ;    but  that  the  extremes  preached   by  j 
Teetotalism  are  absurd.     We  are  here  compel-  | 
led  to  repeat  the  frequently   urged    and    un-  ! 
answerable    argument  relative  to  the  use  and  I 
abuse  of  intoxicating  drinks.     The  generality  j 
of  men    have    not   sufficient    command    over 
themselves    to    be    contented    with    a    small  j 
quantity ;  and  the  founders  of  all  new  systems  j 
legislate  for  the  masses,  and  not  for  the  few.  j 
The  exceptions  prove  the  general  rule  ;  'and  if 
the  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Journal  of  the  \ 
British  Empire  be  one  of  those  who  can  abstain  j 
from  acts  of  intemperance,   and    practise   the  ( 
doctrine  of  self-denial  after  a  partial  enjoyment  ! 
of  exciting  liquor,  he   should   remember  that  j 
thousands    are    not    possessed     of    the    same  j 
fortitude.     It  is  sufficient  for  many  merely  to  i 
taste  one  drop,  in  order  to  unhinge  months  or  | 
years  of  sobriety  and  abstinence.   The  doctrine 
of   the  moderate  use    of   liquors    is    feasible 
in  theory  ;     but  experience  has  taught  us  that 
its  efficacy  is  not  confirmed  by  practice. 

It  is  therefore  certain  that  the  use  of  intox- 
icating drink  will  lead  to  the  abuse  ;  and  that 
it  is  impossible,  either  consistently  with  the 


"  Shame  "  upon  those  aristocratic  debauchees —  dictates  of  reason  or  of  circumstances,  to  draw 
those  hereditary  legislators — who  thus  set  so  vile  an  !  a  line  of  demarcation  between  temperance  and 
example  to  the  lower  orders  :  we  are  determined  to  j  excess.  No  definite  rule  could  be  laid  down 
speak  out ;  and  if ',  by  one  of  the  infamous  laws  of  ,  to  mark  u  distinctioni  and  thus  form  a 
this  country,  we  shall  be  prosecuted  for  sneaking  too  ...  ,  .  t  ,  '  ,  .  .  . 

freely,  ten  thousand  Teetotaler,  will  rait  us  i,i  the    P"n^Ple  *°  be  inculcated  by  a  reforming  body 
prison  to  which  we  might  be  consigned.    We  have    of  philanthropists  ;    because  a  glass  of  strong  | 
embarked  in  a  good  cause,  and  we  shall  not  flinch  I  liquor  will   produce  upon   one   man  the  same  ' 
from  the  just  performance  of  our  duties.     We  shall,    effects    which    result    from    a    pint    drunk   by 


in  their  tnrns,  expose  the  atrocities  committed  by  a 
dissipated  aristocracy  —  the  licentiousness  which 
characterizes  the  upper  classes  of  society — and  the 
evil  tendency  of  those  laws  which  protect  the  rich 
man,  and  oppress  the  poor  one.  If  the  boldness 


another.  Thus  as  no  specific  quantity  could  be 
defined  as  the  mid-way  stage  which  might  be 
called  Temperance, — and  as  it  would  be  ridi- 
culous for  any  association  of  reformers  to 


and  determination,  with  which  we  may  fulfil  these    commence   their  labours  upon   a    principle  so 
duties,  should  lead  us  into  trouble,  we  shall  find  an    ill-defined  as  one  which  admits  the  propriety  of 


adequate  reward  in  the  approval  of  our  own  con- 
science, and  in  the  applause  of  that  enlightened 
body  of  men  who  are  denominated  Te«totuler3.  Our 


each  man   partaking  of  as  much  liquor  as  he 
can    imbibe    without    danger   of    experiencing 


— much  too  long. 


oay  ot  men  who  are  denominated  leetotalen.  Our    inconvenience,—  mere    Temperance     measures 
object  is  to  raise  an  insuperable  embankment  against  •  i      .1  »•     1  1  i    • 

the  tide  of  dissipation  and  intemperance  ;  and  in  this  1  are  ?M**&1  impracticable,  and   incapable   ot 
object  we  are  resolved  not  to  rafter  our  ardour  to  be    workmg  out  the  great  moral   reformation  pro-  j 
damped  by  threats  of  latent  vengeance  on  the  part  [jeered  by  the  Luthers,  the   Calvins,  and  the 
of  those  who  have  already  oppressed  the  masses  much  I  Melancthons     of    Teetotalism.      Total     absti- 

nence can  alone  succeed  in  accomplishing  that 
great  aim,  by  placing  a  barrier  between  men  | 
and  the  object  of  temptation. 

G.  A.  L.,  HOMO,  VIKDIX,  JUNIOR.    P.  C.,  F.  N.  O.    (Hackney,)!        The    writer    in    flip     Innrnnl     nf    ilia     Wri/.'oT. 
»ndX.  »re  all  sincerely  thanked  for  their  communications.  p        .          ...       .  IIU5    JOUI  nal     °J     tlle    aritUlt 

We  beR  to  inform  MB.  WILLIAM    TITLAY,  of  Bath.  that   the     •&»?/»«  TIGlCules    the   processions    of    the     Tee- 

,Does  this  ^ter  comprehend  the 
i  utility  and  the  object  of  those  processions  ? 
!  Does  ^e  know  th:it  °y,a  manifestation  of  nu- 

mencal    Strength,  the  Teetotalers  bring   ill  evi-  ' 
,1,,,>  r  »u  u 

j  ^ence  to  the  eyes  of  the  world  a  grand  argument 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


cess  of  fermentation.   To  his  opponent*,  why  does  he  not  put 
this  question,—  "Poisons  exist  ;  but  is  that  any  reason  wherefore 

you  should  swallow  them?" 


If  IOTA  (Bethnal  Green)  will  forward  us  a  longer  article  upon  the  j  in    favour    of  the   efficacy   of   the.h"   principles?' 
interesting  subject  hehiu  selected,  we  Uiall  hare  great  plea-     1  .,  u_  -„,--„  ,  L-I.    ,,.i  ;i     ..i 

sure  in  inserting  it.  '  "e  aw^re  that   while  those     rocessions     ass 

10  OUR  COUKTRT  READERS. 
We  thaiibtmuck  obliged  to  th-M  of  our  Country  Readert,  vbo  win 


, 

favour  tit  wilh  account!  of  Teetotal  progrus,  and  Vie  trantac- 

of  Tatoiat  Meeting*,  in  the  Prorindai  Tou-m 


SCALE  OF  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

For  an  Advertisement,  not  exceeding  eight  lines     .    ."•».  od. 
EVery  (occeeding  line 44. 

ERRATUM. — In  number  5,  1st   page,  third  column,  and  third 
line  from  the  bottom,  for  yice  tone  mi,  reed  gift  iu  tome. 

THE  TEETOTALER. 

.     SATURDAY,  AUGUST  I,  1840. 

THE  TRIUMPHS  OF  TEETOTALISM. 

A  new  weekly  paper,  entitled  The  Journal  ^                    -  —L-CJ 

of  the    British  Empire,  contains  a  desperate    -VQ     y        ere  a11  1S  felicit.v,  contentment,  and 
attack  upon  the  doctrines  of  Teetotalism.     It  '  >».. 

Utners  of  our  opponents  have  directed  our 


that,  while  those  processions  pass 
through  the  streets,  numbers  of  degraded 
drunkards — struck  by  the  cleanly  and  com- 
fortable appearance  of  the  Teetotalers  and 
their  families,  attracted  by  the  halo  of  happiness 
and  contentment  which  surrounds  them,  and 
shamed  by  the  example  thus  afforded  them  by 
their  fellow-creatures — hasten  to  enlist  them- 
selves in  the  ranks  of  Teetotalism  ?  Thus  it  is 
that  the  avalanche  of  the  new  doctrine  pursues 
i  "«  way,  gathering  up  fresh  masses  as  it  rolls 
;  onwards,  collecting  strength  in  its  progress, 
j  and  sweeping  away  the  strong-holds  of  intem- 
[  perance  in  its  path  from  the  summit  of  that  cold 
I  and  cheerless  mountain,  whence  it  took  its 
birth,  to  the  peaceful  regions  of  that  happy 


ridicules  the  extremes  to  which  Teetotalers 
carry  their  innovating  reform,  and  indulges  in 
a  laugh  at  Teetotal  processions  and  galas.  We 
are  grieved  to  find  so  silly  an  article  in  a 
journal  which  otherwise  appears  to  possess 
many  substantial  claims  upon  public  favour. 
We  shall  however  take  the  trouble  of  answering 
the  main  objection  adduced  by  the  writer 
•  against  the  principles  of  TeeUAdiam. 

The    writer    declares    thai     "Temperance 


attention  to  the  practices  and  customs  of  our 
forefathers,  and  indignantly  demanded  of  us 
wherefore  we  venture  to  change  them.  .  To 
them  we  reply  that  all  reforms  are  adapted  to 
the  necessities  of  die  age,  and  that  viscious  in- 
stitutions find  no  .sanction  in  the  fact  of  their 
antiquity.  Times  have  strangely  changed 
since — 

Inclitus  Albertus,  doctissimus  ttque  disertus 
Quadririum  dociiit,  et  totum  icibile  §ci»it. 


But  the  knowledge  of  these  days  is  the 
knowledge  of  things,  and  not  of  words, — the 
slowly  ripening  fruit  of  laborious  observation — 
not  the  easy  produce  of  a  dexterous  and  fan- 
tastic logic.  Society  was  for  a  long  while,  in 
its  intellectual  progress,  like 'a  traveller,  who, 
fixing  his  eye  on  the  point  of  his  departure, 
keeps  steadily  in  view  all  its  features  while  he 
can — reproduces  in  his  imagination  such  as  he 
can  no  longer  see — and  has  neither  concern 
nor  attention  for  the  objects  which  surround 
him,  save  as  by  some  accidental  resemblance 
they  recal  the  objects  1m  has  left.  The  pure 
clear  landscape  of  the  present,  with  its  broad 
masses  of  fertility,  its  virgin  soil,  that  asked 
but  the  slightest  tillage,  was  contemned  as  an 
unfruitful  waste ;  while  the  future  seemed  but 
as  the  prolongation  of  the  desert  which  the 
exile  must  pass  in  his  eternal  pilgrimage  from 
home.  But  the  scene  has  changed, — our  long 
night  at  the  tomb  of  antiquity  is  broken,  aad 
changed  for  ever !  The  spirit  song  of  the  past 
still  floats  melodiously  around  us  ;  but  our  ears 
are  filled  with  a  louder  arid  with  a  nearer 
strain — the  Pcean  of  an  enfranchised  intellect ! 
We  look  rarely  and  furtively  at  the  past,  for 
the  prejudice  of  the  age  is  against  authority. 
Our  respect  is  no  longer  a  superstition,  but  a 
sentiment ; — no  longer  a  subsidy,  but  "  a  bene- 
volence." It  is  a  great  point  gained  to  be 
enabled  to  give  up  our  minds,  unfettered  and 
unbiassed,  to  the  investigations  of  philosophy 
and  science,  the  interpretation  of  nature,  and 
the  magnificent  application  of  the  results  of 
these  researches  to  the  increase  of  the  power 
and  the  dignity  of  man.  How  noble  a  destiny 
to  be,  from  the  first  glimmering  of  our  reason, 
brought  into  contact  with  that  active  and  pro- 
ductive knowledge,  which  is  everywhere  scat- 
tering its  riches  over  the  surface  of  society — 
to  be  no  longer  immured  in  a  narrow  space, 
splendidly  adorned  with  the  remnants  of  anti- 
quity, but  where  onr  voices  could  awaken  no 
echoes  save  of  the  past,  and  our  minds  acquire 
no  more  than  a  conjectured  knowledge  of  the 
present — to  receive  the  revelation,  not  of  other 
men's  minds,  but  of  ivature — to  possess  the 
key  of  her  oracles — to  listen  to  the  wisdom  she 
teaches — and  boldly  to  fallow  whithersoever 
she  vouchsafes  to  lead  ! 

Teetotalism  is  thus  intimately  connected 
with  the  philosophy  and  wisdom  of  the  present 
day,  because  it  triumphs  over  the  prejudices  of 
the  past,  and  dares  assert  an  opinion  which 
militates  against  the  usages  of  antiquity. 

THE  WINES  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.* 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  mighty  achievements  al- 
ready wrought  by  Teetotalism,  we  cannot  but  admit 
that  one  or  two  of  its  first  principles  are  as  yet  in  a 
crude  and  undigested  state.  A  true,  orthodox,  and 
established  code  of  opinions  must  be  formed ;  or 
like  a  body,  whose  constituents  are  divided  and  op- 
posed, whose  foundation  is  not  thoroughly  based  on 
commonly-received  axioms,  it  must  eventually  fall 
before  the  subtle  and  insinuating  wiles  of  sophistry. 

A  subject  so  important  as  the  sanction  of  Scrip- 
ture is  fought  for,  and  ought  to  be  strenuously  fought 
for,  by  both  parties,  and  the  subject  should  be  agitated 
till  for  ever  set  at  rest.  We  wish  the  Christian  pub- 
lic (those  especially  who  oppose  our  cause)  to  re- 
member that  this  subject  wa»TOVolved  in  mystery 
and  puzzled  divines  long  before  Teetotnlism  wa« 
introduced,  or  at  least  brought  to  bear*  on  the  com- 
munity at  large. — Commentators,  years  ago,  when 
discussing  those  passages  that  seem  to  sanction  the 
use  of  wines,-  threw  out  the  idea  that  their  nature 
was  materially  different  from  our  wines ;  for  they 
supposed  that  the  ancients,  being  ignorant  of  the 
chemical  power  of  concentrating  spirits,  were  conse- 
quently prevented  from  infusing  anything  into  their 

•  We  have  been  induced,  on  second  thoughts,  to  en- 
ter more  fully  into  the  subject  than  we  at  first  intended. 
The  miracle,  wrought  by  our  Saviour,  at  Cana,  will 
be  discussed  as  soon  as  we  have  established  our  posi- 
tion*. 
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liquor  to  make  it  stronger  than  it  was  from  its  own 
fermentation.  This  proves  that  it  is  not  Teetotalism 
alone  which  is  raising  any  objection  to  the  com- 
monly-received notions  on  this  subject. 

That  our  Saviour  should  have  miraculously  turned 
upwards  of  100  gallons  of  water  into  wine,  and  that 
for  a  small  company,  puzzled  deeply-read  and  good- 
minded  Christians  long  since,  and  led  them  to  doubt 
the  correctness  of  our  translation  ;  and  they  laid 
their  objections  first  against  the  quantity,  and,  se- 
condly against  the  quality;  at  the  same  time  con- 
tending they  did  not  invalidate  the  nature  or  extent 
of  the  miracle.  Under  the  first  objection  they  con- 
tended that  the  word  Mfrpqroc  was  incorrectly 
translated  "  firkins,"  and  that  an  indefinite  quantity 
was  intended.  Under  the  second,  they  urged  the 
opinion  that  the  word  Oivof,  wine,  was  a  general 
term,  including  in  its  signification  all  kinds  of  wine  ; 
and,  producing  proof  that  some  wines  were  unintoxi- 
cating,  they  concluded,  that  as  our  Saviour's  mis- 
sion was  divinely  merciful,  they  had  a  right  by  im- 
plication to  infer  that  the  wine  thus  miraculously 
given  was  not  of  an  intoxicating  nature. 

But  it  is  our  intention  to  present  to  our  readers  a 
series  of  articles  on  this  important  subject,  wherein 
we  shall  collect  all  that  has  been  or  can  be  said  to 
the  purpose  ;  and  we  solicit  our  friends  to  favour  us 
with  their  ideas  as  we  proceed;  and  we  assure  them 
our  colums  shall  be  open  to  the  discussion  pro  and 


con. 

We  shall,  in  the  first  place,  prepare  the  way,  by 
laying  down,  in  the  simplest  form  possible,  the  vari- 
ous Greek  words  used  in  the  New  Testament  for  the 
I'Kpu-ssioiH  "  wine,"  "  old  wine,"  "  new  wine," 
"  strong  drink,"  and  "  mixed  wine ;  "  appending  to 
esch,  selections  from  various  parts  of  the  Gospel  and 
Epistles  explanatory  of  their  acceptation. 
WINE. 

Oii'Of,  oinos,  (from  1^  J/a.V"  or  eeni)  a  tervn  for 
wines  of  all  kinds,  whatever  might  have  been  their 
qualities  and  their  ingredients.  Examples, — 

'John  came  not  drinking  wine." — Luke  vii.  33. 

;  Turned  the  water  into  wine." — John  ii.  3. 

'  Be  not  drunk  with  wine." — Eph.  v.  18. 

'Take  a  little  wine." — 1  Tim.  v.  23. 

'  The  wine  of  wrath." — Rev.  xvii.  2. 

In  all  these  cases  OWJE  is  used,  and  it  will  be 
evident  no  particular  kind  was  intended  to  be  speci- 
fied, but  wine  of  any  description ;  so  that  there 
could  be  no  evasion  on  die  one  part  or  deception  on 
the  other. 

OLD    AND    NEW    WINE. 

Luke  v.  35.  "  No  man  having  drunk  of  old  wine 
straightway  dcsircthnew  ;"  the  adjectives,  Nfoc,  neu; 
and  Ila'Xajoc,  old,  being  merely  added  to  the  indefi- 
nite word  Otvoc — no  particular  kind  is.  or  can  be 
meant.  The  expression  "  new  wine  "  is  only  used 
four  times  in  the  New  Testament — three  times  by 
the  evangelists  when  relating  the  parable  above  al- 
luded to:  Matt.  ix.  17,  Mark  ii.  22,  Luke  v.  37. 

But  in  Acts  ii.  13,  "  These  men  are  full  of  new 
wine,"  the  word  rXtwcoc.  is  used,  specifying  some 
particular  kind  ; — for  it  is  rendered  in  the  Latin, 
duliit  succits,  a  sweet  juice  or  simp,*  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  unintoxicating  ;  nor  does  the  accusation 
of  drunkenness  implied  in  the  words  lULUjrriitfuvot 
fieri,  "are  filled,"  remove  our  preconceived  notions. 
For  the  persons  thus  accusing  the  apostles  were  not 
Hebrews,  but  "  men  out  of  every  nation  under 
heaven,"  who  came  there  for  merchandise  ;  and  who, 
perhaps,  judging  by  the  appearance  of  the  poor 
fishermen  of  their  inability  to  purchase  the  costly 
intoxicating  'wines,  and  wishing  to  bring  them  to 
ridicule,  exclaimed,  "These  men  "are  filled  with 
TXevuroc  !  " — that  is,  we  suppose,  satirically  imply-r 
ing  that  their  brain  was  so  weak  that  they  had  ac- 
tually become  intoxicated  with  that  which  would 
not  intoxicate  a  child.  For  if  they  had  intended  to 
have  expressed  that  which  intoxicates,  would  they 
have  mentioned  a  liquor,  which,  at  any  rate,  pos- 
sessed the  least  intoxicating  power  ?  (See  Luke  v. 
39.)  Would  they  not  rather  have  used  some  stronger 
expression,  as  old  wine  or  strong  drink  ? 

STRONG    DRINK. 

This  expression  is  only  used,  we  believe,  once  in 
the  New  Testament,  (Luke  i.  15,)  "  Shall  neither 
drink  wine  or  strong  drink,"  2«epa  (from  "OJi> 

•"  The  nature  and  ingredients  of  the  wines  of  the 
Hebrews  ^ill  be  entered  into  more  at  lirge^in  another 
put  of  this  essay. 


near ;)  on  which  word  Burtcrf  remarks,  '<  It  is  an 
nebriating  drink  which  is  called  Suxpa.  by  the 
Greeks,  and  jticera  by  the  Latins. .  It  w  disUu- 
juished  from  common  wine.  Lev.  x.  9,  Num.,vi.  3, 
md  other  places.  Yet  it  seems  also  to  include  wine 
,n  general,  as  appears  from  Num.  xxviii.  7,  where 
it  is  used  as  a  libation  or  drink-offering ;  to  which 
itherwise  the  common  wines  were  appropriated. 
Hence  the  Chaldee  Onkelos,  here  and  elsewhere, 
renders  "|3J2f  both  old  wine  and  ttrong  drink." 

But  Kimchi  in  the  same  place,  says  that  ticar  is 
more  properly  a  drink  made  from  fruits.  Thus  also 
Hieronymus  thinks  that,  in  the  Hebrew  language, 
every  drink  that  can  intoxicate,  is  called  ticar, 
whether  made  from  fruit  or  the  juice  of  apples,  &c. 

FRUIT    OF    THI    VINE. 

-»jc  a/LiTreXou  is  used  by  our  Saviour  in 
those  ever  memorable  words,  whereby  we  are  com- 
manded to  commemorate  his  death  to  the  end  of 
jme.  On  this  point  we  would  offer  no  remarks  what- 
ever which  should  offend  the  good  taste  or  religious 
opinion  of  any  class  of  individuals,  (more  especially 
our  coadjutors,  the  Roman  Catholics  ;)  bnt  it  is  our 
opinion,  (and  whilst  expressing  this  idea,  we  own 
we  are  willing  to  receive  correction,)  that  it  is  merely 
a  general  term,  and  alludes  to  the  wine  most  com- 
monly used  by  his  disciples  ;  as,  literally,  the  words 
do  not  specify  any  kind  of  wines,  but  merely  wines 
in  opposition  to  "  strong  drinks." 

Lastly, 

MIXED  WINE. 

Avparoc.  We  are  only  aware  of  one  allusion  to 
this  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  that  in  the  sym- 
bolical languag*  of  John  in  his  Revelation.  But  it 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted  that  the  Jews 
mixed  their  wines  with  various  ingredients,  as  is 
evident  by  the  fact  that  our  Saviour  was  offered 
wine  or  vinegar,  mingled  with  myrrh,  or  some  opiate 
drug,  it  is  supposed,  whereby  the  dying  pangs  of 
malefactors  were  relieved. 

We  wish  our  readers  to  give  the  above  their  most 
serious  consideration ;  as,  in  proceeding  with    the 
subject,  constant  reference  will  be  made  to  the  fore- 
going statements.  J.  W. 
(To  be  continued.) 


THE  BANQUET. 

.  WITHOUT  being  absolutely  aware  of  the  fact, 
many  writer?T)oth  of  truth  and  fiction,  place  upon 
record  many  arguments,  which,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  a  very  extensive  fancy,  may  be  turned  as 
weapons  against  the  evil  habits  of  drinking.  What 
advantages  were  not  taken,  in  the  middle  ages,  of 
the  intemperate  habits  of  men,  to  instil  a  deadly 
poison  into  their  bodies,  through  the  channel  of 
their  cups!  There  is  a  scene  in  a  drama  of  Victor 
Hugo's  which  powerfully  developes  this  truth.  We 
shall  accordingly  extract  from  Lucrece  Borgia  the 
following  account  of  a  banquet;  merely  prefacing 
the  passage  by  informing  our  readers  that  Lucrcza 
Borgia,  tl>e  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  has  been  grossly 
though  deservedly  insulted  by  five  gentlemen,  whom 
she  inveigles  to  a  banquet  at  the  palace  of  one  of  her 
creatures,  the  1'rincess  Negroin.  A  youth  named 
Gennaro,  is  also  present,  although  an  uninvited 
guest  at  the  festivity,  in  which  however  he  takes 
but  little  share.  The  scene  then  proceeds  thus  : — 

Maffio.  1  know  not  wherefore  my  blood  seems  to  roll 
like  liquid  fire  in  my  veins. 

[Donna  Lucreza   clothed  in  black,  appears  suddenly  be- 
fore the  guests.] 

Donna  Lucreza.     You  are  in  my  house,  my  lords! 

All  (except  Gennaro.)  Lucreza  Borgia  ! 

Donna  Lucrrza.  It  was  but  a  few  days  ago  that  you 
uttejed  that  name  in  triumph  !  Now  you  pronounce  it 
with  alarm  and  horror.  O  yes  ! — you  may  regard  me 
with  eyes  in  which  terror  is  but  too  visibly  depicted.  It 
is  well,  my  lords  !  I  am  now  come  to  announce  to  you 
— to  you  five,  my  lords — that  you  are  poisoned,  and  that 
not  one  of  you  lias  another  hour  to  live.  Start  not — 
move  not !  the  adjoining  chamber  is  filled  with  men-at- 
arms.  It  is  now  my  turn  to  speak  with  the  bead  erect, 
and  to  level  you  with  the  dust.  Jeppo  Liveretto,  hasten 
and  rejoin  your  uncle  Vitelli,  whom  I  murdered  in  the 
dungeons  of  the  Vatican  !  Ascaoio  Petrucci,  seek  your 
cousin  Pandolfo,  whom  I  assassinated  to  procure  his 
city  !  Oloferno  Vitolozzo,  lago  d'Appiani  your  uncle, 
whom  I  poisoned  at  a  feast,  awaits  you  1  Matlio  Orsini, 
betake  thec  to  the  other  world,  and  there  converse  of  me 
with  thy  brother  Gravina,  whom  I  ordered  to  be  strangled 


Dorma  Lucre**.  A»1  my  yovng  friends  of  the  last 
carnival,  ye  did  not  anticipate  this  t  and  yet  it  appears 
that  I  know  what  vengeance  w !  4low  sffy  ye,  ray  lords  t 
doe*  any  one  of  ye  know  m«re  of  •vengeance  than  1 .' 
what  think  ye  of  this  banquet— a  banquet  offitred  by  a 
woman?  My  lords,  in  the  adjacent  chamber,  there  ore 
five  priest*  ready  te  shrive  you ;  profit  by  the  few  mo- 
ments that  remain  for  you,  t«  save  «omewhst  of  your 
immortal  parts.  Your  souls  will  be  in  good  keeping. 
Those  holy  fathers  are  the  regular  confessors  of  Saint 
Sextus  ;  and  his  holiness,  the  Pope,  has  allowed  them  to 
assist  me  upon  occasions  like  this.  And,  oh  !  if  I  have 
taken  care  for  your  souls,  I  have  not  done  the  less  t>y 
your  bodies..  See  !  \_A  curtain  at  the  bottom  of  the  roon  < 
Is  drawn  aside,  and  Hitcovert  fve  coffins,  each  covered  tcith 

binek  velvet  pail.]  The  number  is  correct :  there  are 
live — Ah!  young  men,  ye  heap  burning  ashes  on  the 
bead  of  a  wretched  woman,  and  ye  think  that  she  will 
not  avenge  herself!  Jeppo,  here  is  your  coffin  I  Maffio, 
here  is  your's !  Oloferno,  Apostolo,  Ascanio,  here  are 
your's  also  ! 

Gennaro  (ttepp'mg  forward.)  You  require  a  sixth, 
my  lady. 

Donna  Lvcrezu.     Heavens— Gennaro !  . 

(lennaro.   Himself! 

Donna  Lucreza.  Let  every  one  leave  this  room.  We 
must  be  alone.  GubelU,  whatever  may  happen — what- 
ever you  may  hear  passing  in  this  chamber — let.no  one 
enter ! 

Gubttla.  Your  highness's  orders  shall  be  obeyed. 
[  The  five  friindi  and   the  remainder  of  the  guests,  make 
their  eteit  in  prfcettion.] 

Donna  Lucreza.  'Til  he — Gennaro  ! 
[Ili/mn  of  the  prieitt  heard  irilkout.]     Nisi   DOMINI  s 
/KDIFICAVERIT    DOUUM,  IN  VANL'M    LABOR  ANT  «CI 
Mill  n    >V1     EAM.] 

Donna  Lucreza.  Once  more  you,  Gennaro  ?  and  it  is 
ever  upon  you  that  the  blows,  which  I  strike,  rebound. 
Heavens,  wherefore  didst  thou  join  the  guests  at  that 
banquet  ' 

Gennaro.  I  suspected  every  thing. 

Donna  Lucreza.  Once  more,  you  are  poisoned.  You 
•will  die ! 

Oemaro.  I  am  the  arbiter  of  my  own  fate  :  the  anti- 
dote is  in  my  possession  1 

Donna  Lucrtza.  True  !  may  God  be  thanked  ! 

Gennaro.  One  word — you  are  expert  in  these  matters. 
Is  there  enough  elexir  in  this  phial  to  save  those  noble 
lords,  whom  your  priests  are  about  to  consign  to  the 
tomb? 

Donna  Lucreza  [examining  the  phial.]  There  is  scarcely 
enough  for  you,  Gennaro. 

Ginnare.  You  can  procure  more  forthwith  f 

Donna  Lucreza.  I  gave  you  all  I  hod. 

Gennaro.  It  is  well. 

Donna  Lucreza.  \Vliat  dost  thou  ?  Gennaro  ?  Des- 
patch— and  play  not  with  aught  so  terrible.  An  anti- 
dote is  never  drank  too  soon.  Haste — in  the  name  of 
heaven  !  1  can  still  favour  your  egress  from  the  palace 
by  a  secret  door,  known  only  to  me  ;  all  may  yet  be 
welL  To-morrow  morning  you  will  be  afar  from  Fer- 
rara. It  is*  now  night — horses  may  speedily  be  pro- 
cared.  Did  not  the  transactions  of  this  evening  strike 
you  with  alarm  ?  drink — and  depart.  You  must  live — 
you  must  save  yourself! 

Gennaro  [seizing  a  knift.~\  No, madam — you  must  die  ! 

Donna  Lucreza.  What  ?  Speak  1 

Crnnarn.  Most  treacherously  have  you  poisoned  five 
noble  young  men — my  friends — my  b«st  friends  ;  and 
amongst  them,  Maftio  Orsini,  my  brother  in  arms,  who 
saved  my  life  at  Vicenza,  and  against  whom  all  offence 
and  all  vengeance  are  equally  felt  by  me.  I  repeat — 
that  it  is  an  infamous  deed  of  which  you  have  been 
guilty,  and  that  I  must  avenge  Maffio  and  his  compan- 
ions. You  must  die. 

Donna  Lucreza.  Heaven  and  earth  ! 

Gennaro.  Pray — Oh  pray— and  let  your  parting  sup- 
plication be  short  I  am  poisoned — and  have  no  rime  to 
spare. 

Donna  Lucreza.  This  cannot  be  !  Oh !  no — Gennaro 
may  not — must  not  be  my  executioner.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible '. 

F>  Gennaro.  It  is  possible,  madam — and  I  call  God  to 
witness  that,  were  I  in  your  place,  I  should  begin  to 
implore  the  metcy  of  heaven  in  silence,  and  with  clasped 
hands,  and  on  bended  knees. 

Donna  Lucreza.  I  tell  you  it  is  impossible  !  Oh  t 
BO — not  even  amongst  the  most  terrible  thoughts  that 
harass  my  imagination — no — that  one  idea  has  never 
yet  intruded  itself.  Ah  !  you  raise  the  knife  !  An  in- 
stant— Gennaro — I  have  something  to  reveal. 
Gennaro.  Haste — Haste  ! 

Donna  Lucreza.  Throw  aside  your  weapon,  unhappy 
youth  :  throw  it  aside,  I  say  !  Oh  !  if  you  knew — Gen- 
naro, art  thou  aware  of  who  thou  art  ?  C,:nst  thou  tell 
me  who  I  am  ?  them  little  thinkest  how  closely  linked 
together  are  we  !  But  must  I  tell  tbee  all  ?  the  same 


in  his  sleep  1  Apostolo  Gazela,  I  caused  your  father 
Francisco  to  be  beheaded,  and  your  cousin  Alphonso  of 
Arragon  to  be  put  to  death,  you  say  :  hasten  and  rejoin 
them  !  On  my  soul,  my  lords,  ye  invited  me  to  a  ball 
at  Venice  :  1  give  ye  a  supper  at  Ferrara.  Feast  for 
feast,  my  lords  !  * 

Jeppo.  This  is  an  unwelcome  interrnptioB  to  our 
mirth,  Maffio. 

Mafia,  Let  us  prepare  to  stand  before  our  Maker ! 


blood  circulates  in  our  veins,  Gennaro !    John  Borgia, 
duke  of  Gandia,  was  thy  father ! 

(ii-nnara.  And  thou  art,  then,  mine  aunt  ? 
Donna  'Lucreza,  [atidf.]  His  aunt !  t 

Gennaro.  Ah !  I  am  your  nephew  :  and  it  was  my 
mother,  the  unfortunate  duchess  of  Gandia,  whom  all  the 
family  of  Borgia  rendered  so  unhappy.  Madame  Lu- 
creza, my  mother  speaks  ofnou  in  her  letter*.  You  are 
one  of  those  unnatural  relations  of  whom  she  makes 
mention  with  horror,  who  (lew  my  father,  and 

*     « 
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plunged  the  youth  of  her,  that  ga?e  me  birth,  in  misery 
•nd  tlood  !  Oh !  I  have  more  than  my  father  to  avenge 
—I  have  my  mother  also  !  you  are  my  aunt — and  I  am 
a  Borgia  !  Oh !  the  idea  is  maddening — maddening  ! 
Listen,  Donna  Lucreza  Borgia,  you  have  lived  a  long 
time,  and  you  are  so  sullied  with  vice  aud  impurity,  that 
you  ought  to  be  almost  loathsome  to  yourself.  You  are 
doubtless  tired  of  existence — are  you  not  ? — If  so,  term- 
inate it  In  families  like  our's,  where  crime,  being  here- 
ditary,  descends  from  father  to  son,  as  well  as  the  ances- 
tral name,  it  always  happens  that  this  fatality  is  brought 
to  a  crisis  by  a  murder,  and  that  generally  the  murder  of 
a  relation — a  murder  which,  as  a  last  act  of  turpitude, 
excels  all  the  rest  A  gentleman  lias  never  been  re- 
proached because  his  genealogical  tree  bears  one  sullied 
branch.  Mudarra,  the  Spaniard,  slew  his  uncle,  Rodri- 
guez of  Lara,  for  far  less  than  thou  hast  done.  That 
Spaniard  was  praised  by  all  for  having  lulled  his  uncle  : 


REPORT  OF  TEETOTAL  MEETINGS. 


CLERKENWELb    AND    PEXTONVILLE    YOUTHS'  TEETOTAL 
SOCIETY. 

A  meeting  of  the   Members  and  Friends  of  this  So- 
ciety was  held  at  the  Aldersgate-street  chapel,  on  Friday  i 
evening,  the  17thinst,  when  in  the  unavoidable  absence 
of  SIR   CULLING   EARDLY   SMITH,  the  President,  the 
RET.  J.  H.  HINTON,  took  the  Chair,  and  congratulated  j 
th«  audience  that  the  time  had  come  when  Youths  were 
so  laudably  eierting  themselves   to   stem  the  torrent  of 
intemperance  by  the  establishment  of  Youths'  Societies 
for  the  further  prevention   of  the  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks. 

MR.  JOHN  HULL,  the  Vice- President,  stated  that  he 
felt  great  pleasure  in  attending  this  meeting  ;  he  had 
long  been  engaged  in  assisting  the  progress  of  the  cause 


dost   thou   hear  me,  aunt  ?     Come,  then,  enough  upon  !  of  education,  but  that  would  be  of  little  avail,  unless  the 
this  subject!  recommend  your   soul  to  God,  if  you  be-  '  principles  of  this  Society  also  accompanied  it. 
Herein  God  aud  the  existence  of  a  soul!  '      MR.  DONALDSON  was  gratified  at  the   success  which 

Donna  Lucreza.  Gennaro,  have  mercy  upon  yourself!  '  attended  this  Society  ;  he  trusted  that  all  classes  would 
innocent     Commit  not  this  crime  !  be  willing  to  assist  them  in  their  endeavours,  for  thereby 


thou  art  as  yet  innocent 

Grnnaro.  A  crime !  Oh !  my  head  wanders — confu- 
sion seizes  upon  my  brain.  Is  it  a  crime?  and  if  it  be 
a  crime — shall  I  not  dare  commit  it  ?  Ridiculous — I 
am  a  Borgia,  I  am :  therefore,  on  your  knees',  I  say — 
on  jour  knees,  aunt— on  your  knees — on  your  knees  ! 

Donna  Lucreza.  Sayest  thou  what  thou  meanest,  dear 
Gennaro?  Is  it  thus  that  thou  repay  est  my  love  to  thee  ? 

(irnnaro.   Love  ? 

I >•'.>,, i  Lucreza.  It  is  impossible  !  I  must  save  thee 
from  thyself — I  must  call  for  help. 

Ci-tixaro.  Thou  wilt  not  open  this  door — thou  shah 
not  make  an  effort  to  summon  assistance  hither!  and  as 
fur  your  cries — they  are  useless.  Didst  thou  not  thy- 
Ktlf  ere  now  command  that  none  should  break  in  upon 
our  privacy  .' 

Damta   'Lucreza.  Oh  !  that    is   cowardly,  Gennaro — 
ttiat  is  cowardly — to  slay  a  woman — a  woman  without 
ik-fonce — Oh!  you"  have    sentiments  more   noble  than 
those,  in  your  soul,  Gennaro.     Listen,  and  thou  shall 
kill  me  afterwards,  it' thou  wilt:    I  do  not  cling  to  life 
— but  my  bosom  must  be  discharged   of  all  the  agony  | 
which  now  fills  it — the  amount  of  its  misery  is  increased  | 
by  th«  way  in  which  you  treat  me  now.  You  are  young 


the  cause  of  Christianity  would  be  beneficially  promoted 
happy  homes  would  be  produced,  and  the  rising  genera- 
tioiugreatly  benefited.  He  had  long  known  the  esteemed 
friend  who  took  the  most  active  p.ijt  in  this  Society  ;  lie 
I  neither  received  nor  wanted  pay,  but  funds  were  required 
to  enable  them  to  spread  their  opinions  more  generally, 
and  he  trusted  that  that  night  they  would"  receive  good 
encouragement  from  that  meeting. 

MASTER  SENMNGTON,  MR.  BRIDIE,  MR.  BUTEUX, 
and  MASTER  PAYNE,  then  addressed  the  meeting,  each 
in  an  eloquent  oration  on  the  glorious  doctrines-and 
effects  of  Teetotalism. 

MR.  R.  T.  BATCER,  the  Secretary,  stated  that  assist- 
ance had  been  kindly  offered  by  the  REV.  C.  SIOVEL, 
and  the  REV.  DR.  TRACY,  and  that  MR.  W  .\LKDEN~aud 
the  REV.  GEORGE  EVANS  were  only  prevented  attend- 
ing by  other  engagements ;  after  which  he  read  an  ad- 
dress, stating  that  since  the  formation  of  the  Society  on 
the  2nd  of  January  last,  they  had  received  the  signa- 
ture of  472  Youths,  the  majority  of  whom  were  believed 
to  be  consistent. 

MASTER  JACQUES,  MR.  ANDERSON,  and  MR.  CURRIE 
(of  Chelsea),   then  addressed   the  meeting;  previous  to 
»hich,   twenty-three   new    members 


child — and  youth  is  always  severe.     Oh  '.  if  I  must  die,  |  the   dispenioM   of 
I  will  not  fall  by  thine  hand.   It  is  not  possible— I  may  !  signed  the  pledge, 
not  meet  my  death  by  thy  weapon.     Thou  knowest   not 
thyself  how  terrible  that  would  be.     Besides,  Gennaro — 
my  hour  is  not  yet  come.    It  is  true,  I  have  been  guilty 
of  a  thousand  crimes — I  am  very  criminal;  and  it  is  be- 
cause I  am  so  great  a  criminal,  that  I  must  have  time  to 
recollect  myself  and  repent   Thus  must  it  be,  Gennaro! 

Gennaro.  You   are   my  aunt.     What  have  you  done 
with  my  mother? 

/'•,....  Lucreza.  Stay — stay.     O  God —  I  cannot    tell 
thee  all  at  once,   aud  were  I   even   to   tell  thee  all,  I 

should  but   perhaps  redouble  thy  horror  and  contempt  |  Ous  meeting  at  the  Infant  School,  on  Wednesday  even- 
for   me.       Listen  an  instant.     Oh:    how   I    wish   you  i  ing,  July   22nd.     Several  able  speakers  addressed   the 

Yon  will  spare 


We  are  glad  to  be  informed  that  the  morning  follow- 
ing the  above  meeting,  the  Secretary  was  favoured  with 
a  communication  from  Sir  Culling  Eurdly  Smith,  ex- 
piessive  of  his  desire  to  attend  a  meeting  ol  this  Society 
either  on  the  first  or  third  Monday  in  August;  and 
we  understand  they  are  only  waiting  to  obtain  a  suitable 

place  previous  to  the  public  announcement. 

i  

HAGGERSTONE. 

THE  friends  of  Teetotal  i.->n  held,  as  usual,  a  numer- 


would  receive  me  penitent  at  your  feet ! 
my  life — will  you  not  .'  Would  you  have  me  take  the 
veil  ?  Shall  I  shut  myself  up  in  a  cloister  .'  Were 
the  world  to  say  to  you,  "  That  unhappy  woman  has 
shaven  her  head — she  sleeps  upon  ashes — she  digs  her 
grave  with  her  own  hands — she  prays  to  God  night  and 
day,  not  for  herself,  but  for  thee — she  who  so  much  re- 
quires the  mercy  of  heaven,  and  you  who  need  it  not ! 
All  this  she  does,  that  wretchtd  woman,  in  order  that 
one  day  a  single  glance  of  pity  from  your  eye  may  fall 
upon  her,  that  one  of  your  tears  may  heal  the  wounds  of 
her  lacerated  heart,  and  that  you  may  no  longer  say  to 
her  in  that  voice  which  is  more  severe  than  the  last  judg- 
ment of  the  Eternal, '  You  ARE  LUCREZA  BORGIA  '.'  " — 
if  all  'his  were  told  to  you,  Gennaro,  shouldst  thou  have 
the  heart  to  repulse  me  ?  O  pardon — pardon — do  not 
kill  me,  my  Gennaro  !  Let  us  both  live — you  to  par- 
don me  :  I  to  repent !  Have  some  compassion  upon 
me ;  for  it  is  of  no  avail  to  banish  pity  from  your  breast, 
v-  l.cii  a  miserable  woman  is  at  your  feet  imploring  that 
pity  !  Pity — Oh  pity — pardon — pardon — pity  '.  Besides, 


ing,  July 

audience.  In  our  next  number  we  shall  give  a  report 
of  the  proceedings  at  the  Assembly-room,  on  Wednesday, 
July  29th. 


CHELSEA. 

A  numerous  meeting  of  the  Teetotalers  of  Chelsea 
took  place,  according  to,  the  hebdomadal  custom,  at  the 
Temperance-hall,  Chelsea,  on  Thursday  evening,  July 
23rd. 

MR.  BALFOUR,  upon  being  called  to  take  the  chair, 
proceeded  to  read  the  pledge,  in  order  to  enable  those 
present  who  might  not  be  Teetotalers,  to  ascertain  the 
principles  that  formed  the  pivot  upon  which  the  machi- 
nery of  the  association  turned.  He  then  expatiated 
upon  the  efficacy  of  the  doctrines  of  Teetotalism,  and 
energetically  called  upon  those  who  had  not  as  yet  signed 
the  pledge,  to  come  forward  and  ratify  that  vow  of 
moral  reformation. 

MR.  GREF.X,  of  Chelmsford,  then  addressed  the  meet- 
ing. He  said  that  he  had  once  exercised  the  avocation 
of  a  brewer,  but  that  he  had  abandoned  that  business 


Gennaro — I  »ay  it  for  your  sake — the   deed  would  be    from  a  conviction  of  its  immoral  tendency   in  respect 
cowardly  in  the  extreme — a  terrible  crime — a  murder —  i  to  society. 


an  assassination!  a  man  to  slay  a  woman — a  man  who 
is  the  stronger!  Oh;  you  cannot — you  cannot ! 

Gennaro.  Madam — 

Donna  Lucreza.  Oh  !  I  comprehend  you  ! — you  have 
pardoned  me,  I  read  my  pardon  in  your  eyes.  Oh ! 
now  let  me  weep  at  your  feet. 

A  voice  within,  Gennaro  ! 

Crxnaro.  Who  calls  ? 

Tkt  voice.  My  dear  brother — Gennaro. 

Gennaro.  It  is  MaffiV 

The  voice.  Gennaro— I  die !  Vengeance  on  my  mnr- 
deress  ! 

Gtnnaro,  [raiting  kit  knife.]  I  am  resolved — I  will 
now  h«»r  no  more.  You  understand  me,  madam — you 
must  die  I 

Donna  Lucreza,  [hoUimg  Ou  arm*  of  Gennaro.]  Pardon- 
pardon  !  a  word — a  word. 

Gennaro.  Not  one  '• 

Do***  Lucre  za.  Pity — and  listen  to  me ! 

Gr**aro.  Not  a  moment 

I)«*»a  Lucrrza.  In  the  name  of  God  i 

Gfnnaro,  \stabbinf  her.}   No — HO  ! 


MR.  WBBTOM,  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  United 
Temperance  Association,  made  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
speeches  that  ever  issued  from  the  lips  of  this  able  advo- 
cate of  the  Teetotal  cause.  He  said  that  he  had  once 
been  a  wine-merchant  in  an  extensive  way  of  business, 
and  that  he  also  had  abandoned  that  avocation  in  conse- 
quence of  its  tendency  to  promote  the  intemperate  habits 
of  the  people.  He  expatiated  at  some  length  upon  the 
infamous  conduct  of  the  publicans  in  adulterating  the 
liquors  which  they  dispense  to  their  deluded  customers, 
and  expounded  the  principles  of  that  work  of  adulteration. 

M«,  G.  W.  M.  REYNOLDS,  after  having  advocated 
at  some  length  the  cause  of  Teetotalism,  said  he  should 
trouble  the  meeting  with  a  few  observations  of  an  egotis- 
tical nature.  He  had  .been  assailed  by  many  enemies 
in  different  directions,  since  he  had  signed  the  Teetotal 
i  pledge  of  the  United  Temperance  Association.  He  had 

tin  a  few  instances  resented  the  infamous  falsehoods  that 
had  been  circulated  concerning  him  by  two  or  three 
malicious  individuals ;  and  because  he  did  not  choose  to 


peared  had  not  he  (Mr.  Reynolds)  received  gross  pro- 
vocation and  uncalled- for  aggression  iu  the  first  instance. 
He  did  not  seek  a  quarrel  with  any  man ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  would  exert  himself  in  every  way  to  serve  a 
fellow -creature;  but  he  would  not  tolerate  the  attempt* 
of  those,  who  pretended  to  be  Christians  and  religious 
men,  to  injure  him.  He  abominated  a  religious  hypo- 
crite, and  should  not  hesitate  to  expose  him. 

MR.  CURRIE  closed  the  meeting  in  a  most  able 
speech,  in  which  he  narrated  the  beneficial  effects,  both 
moral  and  domestic,  which  he  hadexperienced  from  Teeto- 
talism. He  called  upon  all  the  Teetotalers  to  join  in  one 
bond  of  union,  and  to  abstain  from  intestine  dissensions 
which  would  only  bear  out  the  scriptural  proverb,  "  that  a 
house  cannot  stand  against  itself." 

THE      UNITED    TEMPERANCE    ASSOCIATION. 

The  Aldersgate-street  Chapel,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
meetings  of  the  members  of  this  Association,  is  invari- 
ably crowded  with  a  most  respectable  audience.  It  is 
really  exceedingly  interesting  to  behold  the  neatness  of 
attire  displayed  by  the  wives  of  the  Teetotalers  who  are 
present  at  these  assemblies.  The  most  determined  op- 
ponent to  the  doctrine  of  total  abstinence,  could  not  view 
without  emotion  the  numbers  of  respectable  persons — 
happy  families,  sober  husbands  and  thrifty  wives — that 
fill  the  pews  oi  the  Alder>g>ite-&Ue"et  Chapel  on  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday  evenings.  Such  an  opponent  would 
feel  convinced  that  there  must  be  something  correct  in 
that  principle  which  has  turned  squalor  and  poverty 
into  cleanliness  and  respectability — disease  into  health — 
sorrow  into  joy — and  dissipation  into  rectitude  and 
morality.  / 

On  Saturday  evening,  July  2otb, 
Miip^uRowN  was  called  to  the  chair.     This  gentle- 
man made  a  neat  and  appropriate  speech  upon  the  be- 
iieficial  effects  of  that  doctrine  which  would  regenerate 
the  degraded  portion  ot  the  human  race. 

MR.   CRUMP,  Registrar    to   the   United   Temperance 
Association,  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  same  subject, 
i  and  explained  the  satisfactory  results  of  bis  own  expe- 
]  rience  in  the  Teetotal  cause. 

MR.  DAVIS  said  that  Teetotalism  had  worked  so 
I  complete  a  reformation  in  him,  that  it  had  transformed 
•  him  into  a  moral  and  upright  character  (he  hoped) 
i  from  a  degraded  condition,  in  which  he  had  been  almost 

lost,  mentally  and  bodily. 

i  MR.  JOYCE,  a  merchant  of  Addle-street,  made  a  short 
|  but  appropriate  speech  upon  signing  the  pledge-book 
i  that  evening. 

MR.  MEE  addressed  the  assembly  in  a  most  eloquent 
!  speech,  which  elicited  unequivocal  applause  from  all 
present.  He  entered  elaborately  into  the  principles  of 
adulterating  liquors  by  the  publicans,  and  quoted  in- 
stances of  landlords  having  been  fined  for  such  exploits. 
He  drew  a  striking  comparison  between  the  happiness 
resulting  from  total  abstinence  and  the  miseries  pro- 
duced by  intemperance.  Whichever  way  we  glance 
(said  Mr.  Mee),  we  see  the  baneful  effects  of  intoxica- 
tion. The  ruin  of  Nineveh,  of  Babylon,  of  Carthage,  of 
Rome,  and  of  Greece,  was  brought  about  by  dissipation 
and  unbridled  intemperance.  There  are  now  seventy 
thousand  prostitutes  walking  the  streets  of  London — 
and  nearly  all  were  degraded  to  that  unhappy  stale  by 
the  use  of  strong  drink.  There  are  a  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  thousand  people  who  are  annually  sent  to  the 
hospitals — and  the  primary  cause  of  whose  maladies, 
or  the  aggravation  of  them,  is  intoxicating  drink.  There 
is  a  stream  of  alcohol  rolling  through  the  land, — and 
that  stream  is  thirty  feet  wide,  three  feet  deep,  and  a 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  miles  long.  It  is  not  therefore 
prematurely  devised  by  the  Teetotalers  to  propagate 
those  doctrines  which  will  remove  so  many  sources  of 
misery,  disease,  crime,  and  ruin. 

MR.  BKNSTEAD  pursued  the  line  of  argument  he  had 
commenced  on  the  previous  Saturday,  and  afforded 
several  striking  illustrations  of  the  evil  effects  of  intem- 
perance upon  the  human  frame,  and  its  properties.  He 
showed  that  intemperance  destroys  the  acuteness  of 
those  sensations  which  are  denominated  the  five  senses  ; 
and  that  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  is  the  most 
baneful  enemy  to  the  reasoning  faculties,  and  to  the 
nerves,  which  can  possibly  exist  Sight — hearing — 
feeling — smelling — and  speaking,  are  all  faculties  upon 
the  Wealthy  tone  of  which  mow  or  less  depends  human 
comfort  and  felicity.  But  strong  drinks  (said  Mr. 
Benstead)  undermine  all  the  mental  properties  uf  those 
faculties,  and  disorder  the  machinery  of  the  noblest 
work  of  the  Creator. 

MR.  AnniNs  beeged  to  inform  the  meeting  that  a 
Benefit  Society,  for  Teetotalers,  had  been  established  in 
Bethnal  Green,  and  that  he  was  the  founder  of  it  He 
had  now  the  pleasure  of  observing  that  a  similar  insti- 
tution was  shortly  to  be  established  at  Thompson's 
Coffee-house. 


'  crouch  like  a  spaniel,  he  hod  been  again  abused.     He 
i  alluded  to  certain  paragraphs  which  he  had  penned  in 

Dona  LmcrezM.  Oh  !  thou  hast  killed  me  !  Gennaro — I  '  the  "  Notices   to  Correspondents  "   of  No.  4^of  "  The 
D  thy  mother1  Teetotaler  "  Journal,  and  which  would  not  We  «p- 


EAST   LONDON   TEMPERANCE   HALL,  CHURCH   ROW, 
BETHNAL  GREEN. 

The  Bethnal  Green  Branch  of  the  United  Temper- 
ance Association,  held  its  weekly  meeting  at  this  place, 
on  Monday  evening,  July  27th, 

MR.  THOMPSON,  who  was  called  to  the  chair,  after  ex- 
plaining the  motive  of  the  meeting,  proceeded  to  show 
the  necessity  of  adopting  the  principles  of  Total  Absti- 
nence from  intoxicating  dunks.     lie   spoke  in  a  very 
!  plain  but  forcible  manner,  and  seemed  to  make  a  great 
'  impression. 


, 
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MR.  GLENNT  then  addressed  the  meeting  in  a  very 
le  speech,  adducing  instances  of  the  ill  effects  of  iu- 
xicating  drink  as  regards  the  health  of  working 
en  in  general,  especially  of  journeymen  bakers. 
Ma.  CHUMP,  the  Registrar  of  the  United  Temperance 
siociation,  then  addressed  the  meeting.  He  painted  in 
very  feeling  and  forcible  manner  the  evils  of  drunken- 
in  many  shapes,  with  the  comforts  to  be  derived 
am  adopting  the  principles  of  the  Society.  He  sate 
wn  amidst  the  applause  of  a  very  crowded  meeting, 
lie  members  of  which  seemed  to  appreciate  the  truth  of 

the  arguments  adduced   by  this   stanch  and  tried  friend 

to  the  Teetotal  cause. 

GEORGE  APPLEGATE,  the  Coal  Whipper,  then  made  a 

very  forcible   appeal  to   the  feelings  of    working  men 

assembled,  upon  the  necessity  of  giving  up  their  habit 

of  drinking. 

[Having  received  the  following  communication  from  our 
esteemed  President,  we  hasten  to  lay  it  before  cur 
readers.] 

To  G.  W.  M.  REYNOLDS,  ESQ. 

Dear  Friend: — I  contemplate  the  goodness  of  God 
towards  me,  and  others  of  my  fellow  creatures,  in  puri- 
fying our  minds  and  our  bodies  in  to  miraculous  a  man- 
ner, by  the  graces  and  adornment  of  Temperance,  I 
feel  that  we  ought  to  show  our  thankfulness  in  every 
acceptable  way  in  our  power  :  in  this  I  am  sure  you  will 
concur,  and  it  would  rejfiice  me  very  much  to  have  a 
day  of  public  thanksgiving  appointed  throughout  this 
part  of  .the  world,  that  we  may  simultaneously  praise 
the  Lord  for  the  greatest  blessing  that  we  have  seen  in 
our  day, — a  blessing  enjoyed  by  ui  and  offered  to  all. 
Blessed  be  the  Name  of  the  Lord,  henceforth  for  ever. 
Amen. 

,    It  would  be  presumptuous  to   appoint  a  distant  day, 
'or  no  man  knoweth  the  day  appointed  for  him  to  die. 

Yours  very  truly, 

JOHN  HILTON. 
1,  King's-Road,  Gray's  Inn,  July  21st,  1810. 

TEETOTALISM  IN  ADELAIDE,  SOfTH  AUSTRALIA. 

Extract  of  a  letter  recently  received  from  a  stone- 
mason, formerly  of  Chichester. 

"  The  Rev.  T.  Q.  Stow,  the  Independent  minister, 
lent  us  his  Chapel  for  our  first  toul  abstinence  meeting; 
we  had  about  ninety  sat  down  to  tea,  and  the  chapel  was 
well  filled  when  we  addressed  the  meeting.  At  the  close 
of  the  proceedings  twenty-four  signed  the  pledge.  I  bless 
God  he  enabled  me  to  advocate  our  noble  cause  for 
nearly  an  hour,  fearlessly.  It  is  very  hot  weather  here 
at  this  time,  but  the  Teetotalers  are  better  able  to  stand 
this  hot  climate  than  the  tipplers  by  far.  We  are  about 
to  build  a  place  to  meet  in,  and  for  a  temperance  hotel. 
We  have  just  had  eight  Teetotalers  landed  on  our  shore, 
two  of  them  are  at  work  for  me.  I  hope  the  Lord  will 
raise  up  among  us  some  able  and  wealthy  men,  as  this 
meeting  has  fallen  very  heavy  on  me;  but,  thank  God, 
I  have  been  able  to  bear  it,  as  I  am  not  at  a  loss  for  a 
few  pounds." 


REVIEW  S. 

Bacchus.  An  Essay  on  the  Nature,  Causes, 
Effects,  and  Cure,  of  Intemperance.  By 
RALPH  BARNES  GRIXDROD.  Third  thou- 
sand. 8vo.  pp.  535.  London  :  J.  Pasco. 

(FIRST  NOTICE.) 

This  excellent  work  was  originated  by  an  adver- 
tisement put  forth  by  the  Now  British  and  Foreign 
Temperance  Society,  and  offering  a  piemium  of  one 
hundred  guineas  to  that  author  who  should  produce 
the  best  essay  upon  the  benefits  of  Total  Abstinence 
from  all  Intoxicating  Drinks.  Mr.  Grindrod's  work 
was  adjudicated  as  the  successful  essay,  and  the 
approval  of  public  opinion  has  since  appeared  to 
ratify  that  of  private  arbitration. 

Before  we  enter  into  a  detailed  review  of  this 
extraordinary  work,  we  cannot  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing our  surprise  at  the  publication  of  one  of  the 
unsuccessful  essays.  We  nllude  to  Anti-Bacchiu, 
which,  although  a  very  clever  book,  should  not  have 
been  issued  to  the  world,  considering  that  it  was 
rejected  by  the  adjudicators  of  the  New  British  and 
Foreign  Temperance  Society.  A  sentiment  of 
delicacy,  in  respect  to  the  successful  candidate — 
if  not  of  modesty  in  respect  to  himself— should  have 
induced  the  author  of  .Inti-Racchns  to  have  with- 
held his  work  from  the  publit,  or  at  least  to  have 
postponed  its  issue  to  a  distant  period.  It  is  evident 
that  Mr.  Grindrod  has  not  been  fairly  treated  in  this 
respect :  but  as  w«  are  totally  unacquainted  with 
any  of  the  collateral  circumstances  of  the  transac- 
tion, but  argue  merely  from  our  own  impression,  we 
shall  not  extend  our  observations  on  this  head. 


The  contents  of  Bacchiu  are  so  varied  that  it  will 
be  impossible  to  do  justice  to- the  work  in  one  article 
in  The  Teetotaler.  We  shall  accordingly  devote 

our  review-column*  this  week  to  a  notice  of  the  first 
part,  which  contains  six  chapters.  '  These  chapters 
are  devoted  to  disquisitions  upon  the  nature  and 
characteristics  of  intemperance — the  history  of 
intemperance,  and  its  connexion  with  religion — 
intemperance,  considered  in  a  rational  point  of  view 
— and  the  effects  of  intemperance  on  the  moral  and 
intellectual  powers.  Mr.  Grindrod  commences  his 
work  with  the  following  observation. 

The  tenn  INTEMPERANCE,  according  to  its  general 
signification,  is  indefinite  and  unsatisfactory.  In  the 
present  day,  however,  it  is  almost  exclusively  and  uni- 
versally employed  in  reference  to  excess  in  the  use  of 
intoxicating  liquor. 

Mr.  Grindrod  understands  the  great  difficulty  in 
tracing  any  definite  line  between  the  use  and  abuse 
of  intoxicating  drinks,  and  adduces  some  singular 
facts  to  illustrate  the  various  opinions  held  by 
different  writers  and  societies  at  different  times  upon 
this  subject.  He  then  places  upon  record  the  in- 
contestable feet  "  that  that  part  of  the  community 
which  it  in  general  termed  temperate,  consumes  a 
larger  proportion  of  inebriating  liquor,  than  those 
individuals  u-ho  are  usually  denominated  drunkards." 
Mr.  Grindrod  then  makes  the  following  striking 
observations : — 

The  universal  tendency  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  to 
debilitate  the  intellectual  and  to  deprave  the  moral 
powers  of  man.  The  habitual  use  of  alcohol  in  any  of 
its  varied  combinations,  strengthens  the  powers  of  mo- 
tives to  do  wrong,  and  weakens  the  power  of  motives  to 
do  right.  The  nature  and  tendency  of  strong  drink  are 
such,  that  mankind  in  general  cannot  continue  long  to 
indulge  in  the  moderate  use  of  it.  From  the  earliest 
period  of  its  introduction  to  the  present  time,  these  evi- 
dences of  its  nature  and  character  have  been  uniform  and 
certain. 

It  is  very  certain  that  thetiseof  intoxicating  drink 
produces  an  unnatural  excitement,  of  which  a 
species  of  intellectual  delusion  is  one  of  the  chief 
characteristics.  When  labouring  under  the  effects 
of  this  delusion,  the  most  upright  and  honest  men 
miy  be  led  to  the  commission  of  crimes  at  the  mere 
names  of  which  they  would  shudder  in  their  cooler 
moments.  We  do  not  fear  contradiction,  when  we 
assert  our  conviction  that  very  few  individuals  are 
so  naturally  depraved  as  to  commit  a  murder  or  any 
other  heinous  crime,  save  at  those  periods  when  they 
labour  under  the  unnatural  excitement  produced  by 
strong  drinks.  Mr.  Grindrod  says  that 

Entire  nations  are  known  to  have  existed  for  ages  in 
a  state  of  comparatively  superior   health,   comfort,  and 
1  happiness,  without  the  aid  of  intoxicating  liquors.  When 
\  first  offered  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries,  they  \ 
'  have,  in   general,  evinced  considerable  aversion  to  their  I 
I  use,  and  have  been  reconciled  to  the  practice   only  by  a  \ 
conformity  to  the  habits   and  persuasions  of  those  civi-  j 
lized  nations  who  had  seduced  them  into  the  destructive  ! 
j  vice  of  intoxication.     A   corresponding  illustration  of 
'  this   statement   may  be   found  in   the  fact  that   young 
I  persons,  and  re  particular  children,  almost  universally 
exhibit  signs  of  repugnance,  when  first  induced  to  taste 
i  of  any  kind  of  intoxicating  liquor  ;  which  indications  of 
disgust  are  not  manifested  when  they  partake  of  the  al- 
:  most  unlimited  varieties  of  nutritious  food. 

A  note  appended  to  this  paragraph,  and  quoted 

j  from  Mr.  Buckingham,  informs  us  that  one-fifth  of 

,  the  entire  population  of  the  globe  are  abstainers  from 

all   intoxicating   liquors — "  a   number    sufficiently 

large  to  show  that  they  are  not  necessary  to  human 

j  existence,   Ivcalth,    or  enjoyment."     The  habit  of 

i  producing  excitement  by  intoxicating  drinks,  grows 

|  on  us  by  degrees,  and  is  not  adopted  on  a  sudden  as 

i  any  real   means  of  gratification  would  be.     This 

;  fact  shows   us   that   nature   revolts    against  such 

;  measures,   and  that  nature  is  only  forced  to  rob- 

i  mission  by  the  arbitrary  and   perverse  powers  of 

,  human  volition.  Habit  possesses  the  peculiar  faculty 

of  rendering  disagreeable  things  welcome  to  us  ;  "  it 

is  however  the  business  of  rational  beings,"  says  Dr. 

Garnett,  quoted  by  Mr.  Grindrod,  "  to  discriminate 

carefully  between  the  real  wants  of  nature,  and  the 

:  artificial  calls  of  habit." 

We  regret  to  find  that  so  talented  and  enlighten- 
|  ed  •  man  as  Mr.  Grindrod  should  have  quoted  such 


a  piece  of  rubbish  as  the  follow  ing  remarks  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Hewitt  of  America  : — 

The  common  people  of  France  (says  Dr.  Hewitt,) 
are  burnt  up  with  wine,  and  look  exactly  like  the  cyder- 
brandy  drinkers  of  Connecticut  and  the  N.  E.  drinkers 
of  Massachusetts.  If  they  do  not  drink  to  absolute  stu- 
pefaction or  intoxication,  it  is  because  sensuality  with 
Frenchmen  is  a  science  and  a  system.  They  drink  to 
just  that  point  at  which  their  moral  sense  and  judgment 
are  laid  asleep,  bnt  all  their  other  faculties  remain 
awake.  Hence  all  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion ! 

The  Editor  of  The  Teetotaler  can  give  an  unqua- 
lified contradiction  to  the  statements  made  in  this 
paragraph,  both  from  personal  observation  and  from 
a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  French  character, 
in  consequence  of  a  long  residence  in  France.  The 
lower  orders  of  the  French  are  particularly  sober — 
especially  in  the  "  wine-countries,"  and  as  for  their 
being  burnt  tip  with  the  piquette,  or  small  wine 
which  is  their  beverage,  the  assertion  only  shows 
Dr.  Hewitt's  ignorance  of  even  the  nature  of  their 
liquor.  The  Rev.  commentator  on  the  French  also 
manifests  his  ignorance  of  French  history,  when  he 
alludes  to  the  horrors  of  the  revolution.  Those  i 
horrors  were  committed  by  the  chiefs  individually, 
under  mistaken  notions  of  the  necessity  of  exter1 
minating  the  old  generation,  and  not  by  the  masses 
generally.  The  French,  as  a  nation,  are  a  sober 
people ;  and,  in  Paris,  or  any  of  the  large  cities  or 
towns,  it  is  a  rare  occurrence  to  see  a  French 
gentleman  in  a  state  of  intoxication. 

The  chapter  denominated  "The  History  of 
Intemperance  "  is  a  learned  narrative  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  that  dreadful  evil,  from  the  times  of  % 
Noah  and  Lot  up  to  the  present  day.  The  author 
diverges  into  the  histories  of  the  intemperance  of  all 
states  and  climes,  and  calls  to  his  aid  a  mass  of 
valuable  authorities.  Throughout  this  portion  of 
his  work,  Mr.  Grindrod  has  manifested  the  most 
patient  spirit  of  investigation,  and  the  most  un- 
wearied labour  of  research. 

(To  be  continued.) 

The  London   Teetotal  Magazine.     Number  for 
July.     London  :   George  Wightman. 
This  is  a  very  useful  publication,  and  is  well 
compiled.     Its  contents  are  varied,  and  the  editor 
endeavours  to  render  the  truths  of  Teetotalism  more 
apparent  through  the  means  of  amusing  fictions. 
We  extract  the  following  useful  recipe  : — 

EXCELLENT  TEMPERANCE  BARM. — The  following 
receipt  may  be  retied  on,  as  it  has  been  tried  for  « 
period  of  two  yean  in  the  potteries  with  the  greatest 
success,  fully  answering  the  purposes  required. 

Put  one  ounce  of  hops  into  a  coarse  bag,  and 
boil  them  in  two  quarts  of  water;  pare,  boil,  and  mash 
well  one  pound  of  potatoes,  and  press  them  through  a 
cullender  into  the  hop  water.  Place  the  mixture  on  afire 
until  it  begins  to  boil,  then  empty  it  into  an  carthern 
vessel  with  a  narrow  bottom,  in  which  there  has  been 
previously  mixed  half  a  pound  of  flour,  with  a  gill  of 
cold  water  in  the  form  of  paste ;  stir  it  well  while  pour- 
ing in,  and  when  it  is  about  the  warmth  of  new  milk,  add 
one  ounce  of  dry  flour,  and  one  pound  of  teetotal  barm, 
or,  if  that  cannot  be  had,  half  a  pound  of  common  yeast ; 
let  it  stand  in  the  vessel,  covered  up,  in  a  situation  where 
it  will  keep  its  temperature. 

It  will  take  from  four  to  twenty-four  hours  to  fer- 
ment, according  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  When  it 
begin*  to  lower  in  the  vessel  it  is  fit  for  immediate  use ; 
and  may  be  preserved,  bottled,  and  corked,  for  several 
weeks  ;  and  even  should  it  be  frozen,  it  will  be  no  worse 
after  being  thawed.  If  you  have  no  barm  with  you, 
make  a  quart  as  above  directed  except  in  this  particu- 
lar; instead  of  putting  any  barm  with  the  dry  flour  into 
the  mixture,  put  two  or  three-spoonfuls  of  sugar  with  the 
flour, — bottle  it  immediately,  tie  down  the  cork,  set  it 
where  it  will  keep  warm,  and  in  twenty- four  or  thirty 
hours  this  will  answer  to  ferment  with,  instead  of  the 
common  barm  :  but  it  is  always  better  to  preserve  some 
of  the  old  for  this  purpose. 

Directions  far  Utr. — Take  twelve  or  fourteen  pounds 
of  flour;  when  yon  have  mixed  the  salt  with  it  in  tie  , 

kneading  vessel,  as  is  usual,  make  a  hole  in  the  middle, 
and  pour  in  one  pound  of  the  yeast.  Let  the  water  for 
kneading  be  two  parts  of  boiling  to  one  of  cold,  in 
winter,  and  in  summer,  equal  quantities,  (soft  water;) 
when  the  dough  is  of  proper  consistence,  cover  it  up, 
and  ke«p  it  warm  while  it  rises,  which  will  probably  be 
from  five  to  ten  hours.  If  kneaded  at  night  it  will  be 
ready  for  biking  in  the  morning ;  but  if  not  then  ready, 
(having  been  kept  too  cool,)  apply  a  hot  iron  plate  under 
the  veisri  containing  the  dough,  and  in  a  short  time  it 
will  be  fit  for  baking. 


, 
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THE    TEJETOT^LER. 


On  Stimulants.  Extracted  from  "  Life,  Health, 
and  Disease,"  by  EDWARD  JOHNSON,  Sur- 
geont  Second  Two  Thousand.  London : 
O.  F.  Cooper. 

We  strongly  recommend  this  little  pamphlet  to 
all  our  friends  and  readers.  A  Teetotaler  has  by 
perraisatAii  made  the  extract  from  Mr.  Johnson's 
very  valuable  work,  and  we  are  rejoieed  to  see,  by 
the  announcement  on  the  title-page,  that  the  spe- 
i  illation  has  answered  so  well.  While  novels  and 
romances  are  selling  by  hundreds,  Teetotal  publica- 
tions are  selling  by  thousands.  A  work  by  Sir 
Edward  Lyttou  Bulwer  does  not  obtain  a  circula- 
tion of  more  than  fifteen  hundred  copies :  a'nd  we 
c«n  assert  upon  authority  the  fact  that  three  thou- 
sand copies  of  "  Bacchus,"  by  Mr.  Grindrod,  have 
already  been  disposed  of.  The  following  curious 
experiment  is  worth  extracting  from  the  pamphlet 
On  Stimulants  : — 

Now,  if  you  evaporate  a  glass  of  wine  on  a  shallow 
plate,  whatever  solid  matter  it  contains  will  be  left  dry 
upon  the  plate ;  and  this  will  be  found  to  amount 
to  about  as  much  as  may  be  laid  on  the  extreme  point  of 
a  penknife  blade  ;  and  a  portion — by  no  means  all,  but 
A  portion  of  this  solid  matter,  I  will  readily  concede,  is 
capable  of  nourishing  the  body — a  portion  which  is 
about  equal  to  one-third  of  the  flour  contained  in  a 
single  grain  of  wheat. 

Pocket  Diary.  With  Life  and  Annuity  Tables 
of  the  National  Endowment  and  Assurance 
Society.  Arthur  Street,  West,  London 
Bridge. 

\Ve  are  induced  to  notice  this  little  publication, 
because  it  affords  us  an  opportunity  of  recommending 
our  Teetotal  friends  to  lay  out  the  money  which 
they  save  -by  their  abstinence  from  intoxicating 
drinks,  in  securing  a  sum  to  their  families  at  their 
death.  The  little  work  before  us,  says — 

When  Life  Assurance  U  as  universally  understood 
and  practised  as  it  ought  to  be,  he  who  has  not  made 
such  a  provision,  or  something  equivalent,  for  the 
possibility  of  his  death,  will,  we  verily  trust.be  looked 
on  as  a  no  less  detestable  monster  th  in  he  who  will  not 
work  for  his  children's  bread,  and  his  memory  after 
death  will  b«  held  io  no  less  contempt 

We  concur  with  these  observations,  and  pro- 
nounce Insurance  Companies  to  be  prominent 
amongst  the  greatest  blessings  afforded  us  by  civili- 
zation. Upon  an  average,  only  one  family  in 
sixty -two  is  provided  against  an  event  which  in  the 
course  of  nature  must  happen,  and  which,  happen 
when  it  may,  must  be  a  serious  blow  to  the  survi- 
vors. The  National  Endowment  Office  is  peculi- 
arly suited  to  the  views  of  poor  men,  because  it 
allows  the  premium  upon  policies  to  be  paid  in  | 
weekly  instalments.  We  shall  quote  an  example  j 
of  the  efficacy  of  life  insurance : — 

EXAMPLE. — A  person  aped  25  may  assure  the  sum  • 
of  £100,  to  be  paid  to  his  wife  and  family  at  his  decease,  . 
should  that  occur  within  <»»«  year,  by  a  Premium  of  £1 ;  : 
if  within  trrrn  yean,  by  an  AnnuafPremium  of  £1.  2i.: 
or  whexertr   the  decease  may  happen,  at   an   Annual  ' 
Premium  of  £1.  0».  6rf. ;  being,  in  the  latter  instance, 
but  little  more  than  9rf.  a  week ;  and  so  in  proportion  for  ' 
any  other  amount.     Thns  £2000  may  be  assured   for  > 
ant  yeai,  by  the  payment  of  £20,  or  for  the  whoU  of  life, 
by  the  payment  of  £40.  10s.  annually.  • 


WEEKLY    LIST   OF  TEETOTAL   MEETINGS 

HELD    IN    AND    NEAR    THE    METROPOLIS. 

Cfai'r  taken  at  8  o'Clock  imlett  other  u-ite  announced. 

THE  UNITED  TEMPERANCE  ASSOCIATION. 

This  society  hold*  two  large  meetings  every  Wednesday  and 
Saturday,  at  tl.e  Aldersgate  street  Chapel,  at  8  o'clock ;  a 
third  onMonda),  at  the  School  room,  Aylesbury  st..Clrrkenwcll: 
a*d  a  fourth  on  the  sanw  Evening  at  the  Eut  London  Temperance 
Hall,  Church  row,  Bethnal  green-mad. 

The  Rev.  WM.CVKTIS,  will  preach  two  Sermon*  at  Aldersgate 
Chapel, — Homing  and  Evening  Service. 

SUNDAY- 

Aldersgate  st.  Chapel.  Service  at  1 1  and  f.*.    and  Sunday  School 

*»,  SJldJ|. 

Temperance  room,  Young  «t.  Kensington.  Prayer  meeting  at  3 

King  it ,  Lambeth  walk,  al  9 

Cumberland  market,  9  v 

PfcMIe  Prayer-meeting,  Roekingham  House,  at  3 

New  Cut,  Lambeth,  half-put  4 

Temperance    Chapel,    Broadway,    Westminster.      Preaching- 
Morning,  at  1 1 .     Evening,  6^ 

Ditto,  Knon  Chapel,  Clare- market,  at  11,  3,  i'J 

Bonmgh  market,  M  7  In  the  morning 

WUw  MUm,  King's  road.  Chelsea.  3 

Temperance  Room,  Kent  st.  Borough,    Evening  at  6 
IN    THE   OPEN    AIR. 

Open  space.  Saffron-hill,  at  8. — Red-Lion-itarket— Opposite  the 
Ainu-Houses,  Mile-end- n»d— Broadway,  Westminster,  at  9— 


Behind  Brunswick  terrace,  Well  st.  Hackney — Clerkenwell  (rrn. 
— Islington  green — Starch  green,  near  Shepherd's  bnsh— Open 
suaw,  Car  (weight  »t.,  Rosemary  lane, — Salisbury  St.,  Permian 
market  at  3 — Stepney  green  at  4 — Weymouth  ter.-Hackney  at  6 
Sbet>herdess-4elds,  islington,,  VulttdTsmp.  Astcciation,  ut  3 

MONDAY. 

School-room,    Aylesbury  St.  Clerkenwell,  United  Temp.   Asso. 

Angel  Alley,  Btshopegate,  Metropolitan  Horn.  Catholic  Association 

Kobinsou's  School  room,  Whiting  st.,  Waterloo  road 

The  Chapel,  Castle  st.,  Saffron-hill 

School- room,  Orange-st-Cliapel',  Leicester  square 

School-room,  High  St.,  Stoke-newington,  at  7 1 

School-room,  Deverell  st.  Chapi'1-yard,  Dover  road 

Temperance  Hall,  Chelsea,  New-road.,  back  of  Sloane  M. 

Temperance  rm..  Fleur-de-lis  Court,  Fetter  lane.  Prayer  meeting 

William  street-Chapel,  Portland  town 

Southwark  Academy,  Union  st.  Borough.    Females  at  6,  Public 

meeting  at  8 

School-room,  Hare  st..  Bethnal  green.    Youths  only 
Enon  Chapel,  New-Church-st.,  Portman  market 
Aldersgate-street  Chapol 

Soho  Branch,  at  Orange-st.  Chapel  School-rooms 
Mariners'  Church,  WelUlos*  square 
Ebenezer  Chapel,  Church-lane,  Whitechapel 
Rayner's    Temperance   Coles-room,    Broadway,  Westminster. 

Females  at  6,  Public  meeting  at  8 
Phu'nix  Coffee-house,  Milton  St. 

TUESDAY. 

Aldersgate-street  Chapel.    Catholic  Association 

Harp  Alley  School-room.  Farringdon  st. 

School-room,  opposite  the  Workhouse,  Bethnal  green 

Daptist  Chapel,  Northampton  st.,  Somers'  Town 

School-room,  London-lane,  Hackney 

Ebenezer  Chapel,  Old  street  road 

Mr.  Lyon's  School  rooms,  No.  4.4,  Ratcliffe-highway.  Meeting  of 

members  for  Roman  Catholics  only. 

Temperance  room,  back  of  Kentish  Waggoners,  Kent  st.  Buro' 
Catholic  Free  School,  George  st.,  St. Giles 
Derby.st.,-Schonl  room,  Rosemary-Lane 

South  Loi.don  Temperance  Hall.     Roman  Catholic  Association 
Temperance  room.  Young  St.,  Kensington 
School-room,  York  St.,  Walworth.     For  Females  only  at  6 
Roekingham  House,  New  Kent  road 
Ebeneier  Chapel,  Church  lane,  Whitechar.el 
School  room,  Orafton  St.,  Fitzroy  square 

Providence  Chai»el,  Princes  st..  Great  Gardcn-st.,  Whitechapel 
Temperance  Chai>el,  Broadway,  Westminster 
British  School  room,  Stratford,  7} 
Chelsea  Temperance  Hall 

Jerusalem  Coffee-house,  Jerusalem-passage,  Clerkonwell.  Youths 
School-room,  Ship-yard.  Warduur  st.    Females  every  2ml  and  4th 

Tuesday  in  the  month 
School-room,  Johnson's  street.,  Tower  si.,   Westminster  rout. 

Females  at  6.     General  meeting  at  S 

WEDNESDAY. 

Aldersgate  st.  Chapel,  United  Temperance  Association 
School-room,  Little  Chamber's  si.,  Goodman's  Field 
School-room,  Oxford-buildings,  Oxford  st. 
Haggerstone.     Infants'  School-room,  near  the  Bridge 
Chelsea  Temperance  Hall.    Catholic  'lotal-Ab»tineiice  Society 
Temperance  Hall,  Hampstcad 

Ivy  lan«,  Hoxton.    Females  only  at  6.     Public  meeting  at  S 
Temperance-rooms,  Fleur-de-lis  Court.  Fetter-lani:.    Females  at 

<  .  Public  meeting  at  8 
Wesleyan  Chapel,  Adelaide  square.,  Sheppcrton  st.  New  North 

Road,  Islington. 

PeppaieU's  Coflee-»ous«,  Whitc-cross-strect.  Females  only  at  " 
Mr.  Knight's  School  room,  Cambridge  ruail.     Youths  only  7$ 
Roekingham  House  New  Kent  Uoad.     Youths 
Fisher  si.  School  room,  Red  Lion  square 
Temperance  Chapel,  Broadway,  Westminster.  6  to  T,  For  Females 

only,     rtiblio  meeting  at  H 
Eastfield  St.,  I.imehouse  Fields.     Youths 
Bayham  terrace  Chapel,  Camiien  Town 
Wesleyan  Chapel.  Wandsworth.  at  7 
Albert  Coflee  room,  I,  Crown  Court,  Crown  st..  FIns'jury 
Phcenix  Coffee-house,  Milton  st.     Youths 

THUESDAY. 

Chapel,  Aldersgate  street 

Union  Coffee-House. Golden  lane 

Chapel  House  Academy.  Vamhall  row 

Wesley  Association  Chapel,  Gitfin  st..  IVprford 

Mr.  Lyon's  School  rooms,  41.  RatclUTe-highw^y.     Meeting:  of  the 

Catholic  Association 
Mariners'  Church,  Wellclose  Square 

South  London  Temperance  Hall,  near  the  Elephant  it  Castle 
School  room.  5I|,  I'nion  st.  Borough.    Females  only  fro;:.  tj  to  8, 

for  Males  from  sto  10 
School-room,  Nelson  st.  Windmill  lane,  Camberweil.  Females  only 

at  6,  Public  Meeting  at  8 

School-room,  Manor  road,  Parrock  jt..  Graveseud 
Temperance-rooms,  Paradise  st.,  Rotherhithe 
British  School-room,  Ship  yard,  Wardour  st. 
British  School.  George  St.,  'Regent  st..  Lambeth  walk 
Chelsea  Tempeiance  Hall 
Ebenezer  Chajiel,  Church  lane,  Whitechapel 
Rayner's  Temperance  Coffee-rooms,  Broadway.  Westminster 
Railway  Coffee-house,  In.  Church  St.,  Shoreditch 
Albion  Coffee-rooms,  Pocock  fields,  Islington.     Youths 

FRIDAY. 

Harp  Alley  School-room,  Farringdon  st. 
Wesleyan  Chapel,  Webber  st.,  Blackfriars.    Members  meeting 
Broker-row,  Mint,  Borough 
Subscription  School-mom.  Church  st.,  Islington 
School-room,  Wick  St.,  Hackney 

Angel  Alley,  Bishopjrate.     Females  at  6,  Public-meeting  at  8 
Chapel,  l'p|nT  Ogle  si.,  Fitxroy  square 
School-room,  London  lane,  Hackney.     Youths  only 
Williams's  Coffee-house,  Staines  road,  Hounslow 
South  London  Temperance  Hall.     Roman  Catholic  Association 
School-room,  Charles  st,,  Dalston 

Railway  Coffee-house,  4V  Church  St.,  Shnreditrh.  Youths  only — ."  j 
Enon  Temperance  Chapel,  St.  Clement's  lane,  Clare  Market 
Temperance-room,  Kent  st.,  Borough 

SATURDAY. 

Aldertgate-st.  Chapel,    United  Temper.incr  Association 

Lyon's  School-room,  44,  Ratcliffe-highway.  Social  Meeting  of  the 

Metropolitan  Roman  Catholic  Association 
Rookiugham  House,  New  Kent  Road 
Snead's  Cotffcp-house,  Kthan  place,  Born'.  Social  meeting 
Temperance  Chapel,  Broadway,  Westminster 
Rayner's  Tern.  Coffee-rut.,  Broadway,  Westminster,  mem.  meet. 
Temp.  Coffee  room,  86,  Waterloo  road.  Lamlieih.    Mem.  meeting. 
Stanhope  Coffee  house,  73,  Turnmill  St.,  Social  meeting 

The  Secretaries  of  the   various  Societies  are  parti- 
cularly requested  to  correct  the  above  list. 

RECHABITF.  MEETINGS.  ' 

SottUern  ComMa  Brotktrkood  a]  Rtthabitu. 
Aug.  6th.—"  Tent  of  the  Star  of  Temperance,"  35,  Drury-lane.  , 

—  13th.—"  Tent  of  Jonadab,"  73,  Turnmftl-street. 

—  Htli  — • '  Tent  of  John  the  Baptist,"  74,  BtaekmaO'st,  B»ro  . 

—  17th.— "Tent  of  the  good  Samaritan,"  T*m,K.rance  Coflee. 

house,  Camden-street,  Isiinfttfc.  _ 


Indtpmint  Ordtr  of  BtcluMlet. 
"  Samson    Tent,"   86,    Waterloo-road,    Lambeth,    Wednesday 

evening,  at  8  o'clock. 

"  British  Metropolitan  Tent,"  isr,  High-street,  Shadwell,  Thurs- 
day evening,  8  o'clock.     ' 

••  City  of  London  Tent,"I>enniVs  Coffee-house  Jerusalem  Passage, 
Clerkeuwell,  Wednesday  Evening,  S  o'clock. 


DURHAM  PARK,  GRAND  GALA. 
AUGUST  10th,  1839. 

The  Members  and  Friends  of  the  UNITED  TEMPER- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION  are  respectfully  informed,  that  every 
anangement  will  be  made  by  the  Committee  to  accom- 
modate them  with  conveyances  on  the  above  occasion. 
Tickets  may  be  had  of  the  Committee  at  Aldersgate- 
street  Chapel,  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  eveniugs. 

W.  H.  WESTON,  Secretary. 


The  Teetotalers  of  Hertfordshire,  Buckinghamshire, 
and  Bedfordshire,  are  respectfully  informed  that  the 
talented  Advocate  of  the  "  United  .Temperance  As- 
sociation," MR.  JAMES'MEE,  will  visit  the  above 
Counties  immediately,  and  our  friends  in  those  parts  will 
do  well  to  avail  themselves  of  his  valuable  services. 


MR.    GAWTHORP,    the     talented    Advocate    of    the 
j  United  Temperance    Association,  will    be   present   at 
'•  the  Chapel  on    Saturday  Evening,  when  be  will  give 
an  account  ot  his  visit  to  the  North,  \c. 


UNITED  TEMPERANCE  ASSOCIATION. 


THE  MEMBERS  are  respectfully  informed 
that  the  next  QUARTERLY  MEETING  OF 
MEMBERS  will  be  held  at  Ai.riF.iisc ATE  CIIAI-LL, 

On  WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  Arorsr  5th. 
at  half-past  Seven  o'clock, — for  Renewal  of  Cards, 
and    on  other    SPECIAL    BUSINESS.— Members 
must  produce   thrir  Cards  at  the  door. 

2Sth  July,  1S10.  H.  W.  WKSTOX,  Secretary. 

Public  Meeting  at  Nine  o'clock. 

This  day  is  published,  price  fid. 

LAST    DAY  OF  A  CONDEMNED, 

Translated  from  the  French  of  /'if/or  Ilvyu, 

liV    (,F.O«GS    \V.  M.    RfVNIILVS. 

GEOHGE  HKNDKHSON.  2,  OLD  HAILEY. 


F  A  T  H  E  K    M  A  T  H  E  W. 
THIS    day    is     published,    executed    in    die 

very  best  style  of  Zincography,  from  the  pen  of  that  relc 
brateil  Artist.  Arr.vsTrs  lit  TLL'R.  Ksq..  and  printed  at  the  press 
of  C.  CHABOT.  the  most 

SPLENDID  PICTfREMH'E  PORTRAIT 
OF  THE  ABOVE  CHAMPION  OK  TKETOTALISM,  KVEB  PROHIC-»P 

ix   r.xt. LAND. 

The  Drawing  exhibits  FATII  en  MATHKV  encircled  in  a  splcn 
didly  executed  Wreath,  emblematical  of  England.  Ireland. 
Scot'land,  and  Wales;  to  ivliicli  iv  appended  a  beautifully  exe- 
cuted Dravrinit  of  the  Card  of  Membership  of  the  Teetotalers 
of  our  Sister  Kincdnm,  embodying  their  unique  and  a|  ]  rorriate 
.Med.il,  exhibiting  at  r.ne  view  a'  most  interesting  Picture- 
suitable  either  for  tlie  Parlour,  Drawing-room,  or  hianLlc  PC 
niicile  of  any  Teetotaler. 

TO  BE  GIVEN  GRATIS, 
On  the  1st  of  August,  with  No.  fi,  of 

THE  LONDON  TEETOTAL  MAGAZINE, 

AVD    LITERARY    MISCELLANY. 

Trice  Sixpence. 
Early   application  must  be  made   for  this  Number,   to  ensure 

a  supply,  as  a  limited  impression  only  will  be  taken. 
With  the  us>j»l  Teetotal  and    Literary  matter,  of  which  there 

will  be  40  closely  printed  pages,  will  be  given, 
A  Biography  of  the  Rev.  Theobald  Mathcw. 
Teetotalism  not  sectarian. 
The  First  Speech  of  Daniel  O'Connell.  M.P.,at  the  south'London 

Catholic  Temperance  Society.     (By  our  own  Reix.rter  i 
The  Speeches  at  the  Great  Meeting  in  Exeter  Hall,  On  Mouda) 
the   6th  of  July,    with  all  tlie  usual  Intelligence,   Literary. 

Scientific,  and  Domestic. 

LONDON:  — GEORGE  WIGHTMAN,  21,  Paternoster  Row. 
Sold  at  th«  Journal  Office,  12,  Bnlls'-head  Court,  Newgate  street , 
and  by  all  Booksellers. 


PHURCH    STREET,    HACKNEY.     A 

^  SNGLE  GENTLEMAN  may  be  accommodated  with  a 
BED-HOOM  FURNISHED,  with  or  without  partial  BOARD. 
Also  the  FIRST  FLOOR  TO  LET  UNFURNISHED.  Terms 
moderate.  There  are 'no  children  :  and  Omnibuses  pass  and 
repaas  «very  quarter  of  an  hour.  Apply  (if  by  letter,  pre-paid) 
to  MR.  BVRGESS,  Straw  Bonnet  Manufacturer,  10,  Church 
Strext.  Hackney,  opposite  Morning  Lane. 


'All  Communications  for  the  Editor,  to  be  addressed,  post-paid, 
to  the  care  of  the  Printer. 

Published,  for  the  I>roprietor8,  by  W.  STRANGE,  PaternosUr- 
Row ;  and  Sold  by  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Conntry. 

Monthly  Parts  stitched  in  Wrappers. 

To  THE  TRADE— Back  Numbers  changed. 

London  :— J  Wnsox.  Printer,  58,  Red-Cross  Street. 
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PRICE  TWOPENCE. 


'  Vt.    ADDRESS  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

lus  14  TEETOTALER  "  is  the  property  of  a 
nnnVttoj>f  Shareholders,  who  are  all  members  of 
the  United  Temptrance  Association ;  the  principal 
meetings  of  which  society  are  held  at  the  Aldersgate- 
itreet  Chapel.  '  In  order  that  "  The  Teetotaler  "  may 
be  widely  circulated  amongst  that  class  whose  means 
will  not  permit  them  to  become  subscribers  to  it,  it 
has  been  resolved  to  establish  a  GRATUITOUS  DIS- 
TRIBUTION FUND;  or,  in  other  words,  to  receive 
donations  from  those  who  advocate  the  cause  of 
TEETOTALISV,  and  to  disburse  the  amounts  so  col- 
lected in  printing  a  number  of  copies  of  the  Jpurnal 
for  gratuitous  circulation.  An  appeal  is  therefore 
now  made  to  the  rich  and  the  charitable,  in  favour 
of  the  uneducated  and  the  poor;  and  even  those, 
who  do  not  profess  the  doctrines  of  Teetotaiitm,  are 
solicited  to  subscribe  to  the  Fund,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  promote  a  purely  humane  and  philan- 
thropic view. 

Donations  to  the  Gratuitous  Distribution  Fund 
will  be  received  by  MR.  H.  W.  WESTON,  Treasurer 
to  the  Fund,  and  Hon.  Secretary  to  the  UNITED 
TEMPERANCE  ASSOCIATION,  No.  12,  Basing-Lane, 
Bread-Street,  Cheapside  :  MR.  G.  W.  M.  REYNOLDS, 
Editor  of  "  The  Teetotaler,"  No.  1 1,  Suffolk  Place, 
Hackney-Road:  MR.  STRANGE,  Publisher,  Puter- 
uoster-Row :  and  MR.  WILSON,  Printer,  58,  Red- 
Cross-Street. 

A  list  of  the  Subscribers  to  the  Gratuitous  Dis- 
tribution Fund  will  be  published,  with  the  several 
amounts  of  donations,  every  month. 

THE  DRUNKARD'S  PROGRESS. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

LIFE       IX       LONDON. 

IT  was  then  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing ;  and  London  was  all  bustle  and  light.  The 
honest  portion  of  society  had  desisted  from  its 
labours  :  and  the  toils  of  the  bad  began.     The 
merchant,  the  clerk,    and  the  tradesman  had 
given  up  the  avocations  of  the  day ;  and  the 
adventurer,  the  thief,   the  prostitute,  and  the 
gamester  commenced  their  pursuits  with  all  the 
ardour  that    is   usually  manifested  in   a  good  : 
cause.    Then  the  poor  houseless  wanderer  begs  ' 
the   charity  of  the  passenger  with  more  assu- 
rance, because  the  partial  darkness  of  the  hour 
conceals  his   face,  uiul  because  the  prospect  of, 
sleeping  in  the  streets  fortifies  his  courage  to  t 
do  that  at  which  his  soul  revolts.     A  strange  j 
contrast  to  that  shivering  mendicant  is  the  lady 
of  pleasure — clad  in  gay  attire,  bedecked  with 
riband?,  her  cheeks  covered  with  rouge  to  sup-  j 
ply  that  hue  which  dissipation  has  taken  away 
—and    arraying    her  countenance   in    all  the ' 
smiles    usually  worn   by   happiness    and  con-  \ 
tentment.      The  lot  of  the  beggar  is  preferable 
to  that  of  the  fallen  girl :  the  former  may  be 
loathed  by  an  uncharitable  world  ;  the  latter  is 
loathed  both  by  the  world  and  by  herself! 

Victor  was  led  by  his  chaperon  along  Fleet- 
street  and  the  Strand,  to  Leicester-square  ;  and 


Mr.  Tibbatts  did  not  fail  to  call  his  compan- 
ion's attention  to  everything  worthy  of  the  ob- 
servation of  a  novice  upon  London.  When 
they  reached  Leicester-square,  the  guide 
knocked  at  a  door  over  which  a  lamp  burnt 
brightly.  The  summons  was  immediately 
answered  by  a  domestic  in  very  shabby  livery ; 
and  Tibbatts,  without  making  any  enquiry,  led 
the  way  to  a  room  on  the  first  floor,  where  a 
scene,  to  our  hero  quite  new,  suddenly  broke 
upon  his  sight. 

In  the  midst  of  this  room,  to  the  windows 
of  which  there  were  dingy  red  curtains,  was  a 
large  oval  table,  covered  with  green  cloth  ;  and 
the  green  cloth  itself  seemed  to  be  embellished 
with  certain  cabalistic  lines  and  divisions,  which 
were  evidently  of  great  use  to  those  who  were 
seated  or  standing  round  the  table.  On  each 
side  of  this  table,  at  the  flattened  parts  of  the 
oval,  sate  a  shabby  ill-looking  man,  both  with 
wooden  rakes  in  their  hands,  and  large  green 
shades  over  their  eyes  to  protect  them  from 
the  glare  of  the  lamp  which  was  suspended 
immediately  over  the  centre  of  the  table.  Be- 
fore one  of  these  persons  was  a  tin  box  con- 
taining money,  and  which  Victor  understood 
to  be  denominated  the  "  Bank  ;"  and  four  or 
five  other  individuals  were  engaged  in  playing 
at  the  game  called  "  Hazard."  One  was  a 
young  man,  with  a  very  pale  countenance, 
sunken  eyes,  and  hollow  cheeks,  and  who 
drank  gin-and-water  as  he  attempted  the 
chances  of  the  game.  Chances  !  there  are  no 
chances  at  "  Hazard  ;"  but  there  are  certainties 
— and  they  are  all  in  favour  of  the"  Bank,"  which 
in  process  of  time  must  possess  itself  of  all  the 
capital  advanced  against  it.  This  young  man 
however  played  desperately  ;  and  each  time  he 
lost  was  signalized  by  a  new  draught  of  spirits- 
and- water. 

The  money  staked  at  this  gambling-house 
was  only  silver ;  and  Mr.  Tibbatts  informed 
our  hero  that  it  was  therefore  called  a  "  Silver 
Hell." 

"  There  are  several  magnificent  establish- 
ments of  this  kind, 'upon  a  very  grand  scale, 
and  where  only  gold  is  staked,  at  the  West 
End,'1  said  the  chaperon ;  "  but  here  my 
shabby  coat  is  not  noticed,  and  it  would  be 
there.  Besides,  it  is  easier  to  obtain  a  lesson 
from  life  in  these  minor  dens,  than  in  the  larger 
pandemoniums  of  infamy.  Watch  that  pale- 
faced  young  man  ! " 

.  Victor  glanced  again,  towards  the  youth 
whom  he  had  before  noticed,  and  saw  that  he 
was  now  deeply  agitated.  "*He  plunged  his 
hands  desperately  into  every  pocket,  and  found 
nothing  more  to  stake.  In  the  course  of  an 
hour,  as  it  appeared  from  an  observation  which 
he  suffered  to  fall  from  his  lips,  he  had  lost 
about  ten  pounds  in  stakes  of  a  few  shillings 
each ;  and  then  an  old  man,  who  was  sitting 
t:lose  by  one  of  the  croupiers,  and  who  was 
busily  engaged  in  pricking  a  card  (a  method 
by  which  he  calculated  the  chances  of  the 
game*)  coolly  informed  the  young  gambler  that 
he  deserved  to  lose  his  money  for  having 
played  it  so  recklessly.  Impatient  of  receiv- 
ing advice  on  such  an  occasion,  the  young 
man  threw  the  remnants  of  his  gin-and-water 
into  the  face  of  the  old  one  ;  and  in  a  moment 
all  wat  hot  and  confuaion.  The  croupiers 
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called  to  order,  while  they  kept  a  fast  hold 
upon  the  tin  box  ;  and  Tibbatts,  fearing  to  be 
compromised  in  the  disturbance,  should  the 
police  visit  the  house,  desired  Victor  to  follow 
him  away  from  the  den. 

"  Well — what  think  you  of  the  first  scene  iu 
the  great  drama  of  London  life  ? "  enquired 
Tibbatts,  when  he  and  our  hero  were  once 
more  in  the  open  air. 

"  I  am  glad  that  I  have  visited  that  place 
to-night,  because  I  feel  that  I  can  now  never 
become  a  gambler,"  was  the  reply. 

"  You  may  depend  upon  it  (U  I  must  hold 
forth  upon  morality)  that  it  is  bitter  to  let  the 
youth  who  is  just  embarking  in  the  world,  see 
all  that  is  hideous  in  the  shape  of  those  snares 
into  which  he  may  be  likely  to  fall,  and  this 
measure  will  be  a  better  preventive  against 
delinquency  than  the  opposite  system  of  for- 
bidding him  even  to  gaze  upon  such  scenes  : — 
at  least,  such  are  my  sentiments,"  said  Mr. 
Mr.  Tibbatts,  with  well  affected  sincerity. 

"  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  you,"  observed 
Victor.  "  But  here  is  a  poor  fellow  appa- 
rently in  a  great  state  of  exhaustion." 

As  he  made  this  latter  remark,  our  hero 
pointed  to  a  mendicant  who  was  lying  upon 
the  threshold  of  a  door  in  the  Square,  and  who 
was  sending  forth  the  most  piteous  moans. 
The  light  of  the  street  lamp  shone  fully  upon 
his  countenance  ;  and  Victor  saw  that  it  was 
distorted  with  pain  and  anguish.  He  accord- 
ingly took  a  few  half-pence  from  his  pocket 
(poor  as  he  himself  was),  and  presented  them 
to  the  beggar. 

"  Thankee'  kindly,  Sir,"  said  the  man,  ap- 
parently deeply  grateful  for  this  assistance. 
''  You  have  probably  saved  the  lives  of  nine 
innocent  children  this  night  by  your  bounty. 
I  dared  not  go  home  without  taking  them 
bread  ;  and  now  I  have  sufficient  to  make  them 
happy  at  least  for  a  few  hours." 

The  beggar  raised  himself  up  with  great 
difficulty,  as  he  uttered  these  words,  and  clung 
to  the  railings  for  support.  €l 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  my  good 
fellow  ?"  enquired  Victor,  commiserating  the 
man's  condition. 

"  Misery  and  want  have  nearly  killed  me, 
Sir,"  was  the  answer.  "  This  is  the  first  night 
I  ever  came  out  into  the  streets  to  beg  ;  but  I 
could  not  see  my  wife  and  children  famishing 
before  my  face.  I  have  not  tasted  food  my- 
self, for  three  days,  and  shall  only  eat  a 
mouthful  of  bread  to-night.  But,  while  I  eat 
that  mouthful,  I  shall  bless  you,  Sir." 

The  tears  started  to  our  hero's  eyes,  and  he 
hurried  hia  companion  orK  ird  at  a  rapid  rat*, 
his  mind  deeply  affected  with  the  idea  that 
there  were  hundreds  of  poor  wretches  in  tue 
same  predicament  as  the  beggar  whom  he  had. 
just  relieved,  in  the  streets  at  that  moment. 
Mr.  Tibbatts  said  nothing;  but  left  the  way 
towards  the  Strand. 

At  the  corner  of  one  of  the  streets  leading 
from  the  Strand  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  it  a 
well-known  pawnbroker's  and  jeweller's  shop. 
The  proprietor  of  this  place  is  a  greaWiscottnter, 
and  does  a'considerable  quantity  of  business  in 
many  ways  with  the  fashionable  young  men 
about  town. 

It  was  to  the  shop  belonging  to  this  pawn* 
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broker  that  Mr.  Tibbatts  conducted  our  hero  ; 
and,  when  they  reached  it,  the  former  led  the 
way  into  the  side  entrance,  which  communi- 
cates with  the  row  of  little  boxes,  in  the  door 
to  each  of  which  there  is  a  window. 

"  Three  words  were  sufficient  t.i  denote 
Caesar's  pursuits,"  said  Mr.  Tibbatts;  "let  the 
same  quantity  be  enough  to  instruct  you  how 
to  act.  Use  your  eyes  !" 

.  Victor    did    as  he  was   hade,   and  glanced 
into     the    half-dozen    boxes,    one    after    the 
other.       The  ^first    contained    a   fashionably- 
dressed  individual,  with   long  flowing  hair,  a 
slight  moustache,xiu\  incipient  whiskers.  lie  leant 
against   the  side  ,<>f  the  box  with  considerable 
nonchalance,  playing  with  his  eye-glass,  while 
one  of  the  shopmen,  on  the   inner  side  of  the 
counter,  was   strictly  examining  a  very  hand-  ; 
some  watch  which  the  young  fashionable  had 
tendered  to  him  :  indeed,  he  seemed  as  happy  and 
comfortable  as  if  he  had  just  received  a  magni-  ' 
ficent  present,  instead  of  being  compelled  to  i 
take  his  watch  to  the  pawnbroker's. 

Presently  the  shopman  said  something  to 
him,  and  the  young  fashionable  answered  in  a 
voice  which  was  easily  overheard  by  our  hero. 
"Well,  'pon  my  word,  that's,  too  bad! 
only  eight  giSneas  upon  a  watch  which  I  paid 
— or  rather  am  to  pay  forty-five  for !  I  got 
it  as  a  part  of  the  value  given  for  a  discount — 
a  little  vulgar  piece  of  stiff;  and  the  discounter 
swore  it  would  pledge  for  fifteen  at  least!  ; 
This  is  deuced  provoking:  you  must  make  it1 
ten — I  shall  take  it  out  again  to-morrow  ! '' 

The  shopman   however  refused  to  give  any 
more  than  the  sum  he  had  originally  offered, 
which    was  eight   pounds  eight  shillings  ;   and  ' 
the    young   gentleman    calmly    consigned    the  ' 
money    to    his   waistcoat    pocket.      He    then 
sneaked  out  of  the  box,  and  .darted  down   the 
street  towards  the  Thames,  tearing  up  the  du- 
pliciUe  into  little  pieces  as  he  went  along.    So 
much  for  his  intention  of  redeeming  the  watch 
again  ! 

In  the  second  box  was  a  sickly,  but  inter- 
esting-looking girl,  belonging  to  the  middling 
classes.  Her  eyes  were  of  a  soft  deep  blue, 
and  the  elegance  of  her  form  was  visible  even 
through  the  large  shawl  in  which  it  was  euve-  . 
loped.  There  was  a  placid  melancholy  upon 
her  countenance,  which  immediately  rivetted 
the  attention  of  our  hero  towards  her  ;  and 
it  was  with  a  certain  tightening  sensation 
about  the  heart  that  he  saw  her  take  from  be- 
neath her  shawl,  a  shirt — probably  her  father's 
shirt,  and  receive  from  the  shopman  four  shil- 
lings in  exchange.  She  carefully  placed  the 
duplicate  in  her  bosom,  and  then  issued  from 
the  box  with  hwty  and  timid  steps,  casting 
down  her  eyes,  and  drawing  her  shawl  more 
closely  around  her,  when  she  found  that  two 
men  were  standing  in  the  corridor  communi- 
cating with  the  boxes. 

In  the  third  department  allotted  to  customers, 
was  a  gaily-dressed  female,  whose  face  was 
flushed  with  drinking,  and  who  laughed  and 
joked  with  the  shopman,  as  she  exchanged  her 
gold  car-rings  against  a  pound;  then,  as  she 
left  the  box,  she  uttered  some  obscene  joke  for 
the'"behoof  of  our  hero  and  his  companion,  and 
walked  boldly  up  into  the  Strand,  as  if  she  were 
not  ashamed  of  the  place  from  which  she  had 
just  emanated. 

In  the  fourth  box  there  was  a  poor  old  man, 
bowed  down  apparently  as  much  by  misfor- 
»une  as  by  years,  and  with  a  deep  settled 
melancholy  upon  his  countenance.  He  pledged 
a  blanket,  and  begged  so  hard  for  a.  shilling 
beyond  the  amount  proffered,  that  only  a 
pawnbroker's  shopman  could  have  refused  the 
demand.  But  all  persons  connected  with  the 
pawnbroker's  business  have  lost  the  soft  feel- 
ings of  humanity. 

We  shall  not  introduce  our  readers  to  the 
fifth  and  sixth  boxes  at  this  pawnbroker's  shop, 
on  the  evening  when  Victor  Melville  and  Mr. 


Tibbatts  performed  their  journey  of  discovery, 
and  (as  far  as  regarded  the  former)  of  initiation. 
We  shall  follow  them  away  from  this  dispirit- 
in^cene,  and  pursue  their  footsteps  as  far  as 
High-street,  St.  Giles's,  to  which  quarter  Mr. 
Tibbatts  conducted  his  companion  through  the 
most  convenient  cuts  and  alleys,  not  forgetting 
to  take  Seven  Dials  in  his  way. 

Like  no  other  quarter  of  London  is  Saint 
Giles's,  at  the  hour  of  midnight.  In  all  the 
streets  which  lead  from  the  High-street,  the 
doors  of  the  houses  are  for  the  most  part 
open ;  and  groupes  of  women  stand  at  the 
wooden  railings  before  the  dwellings,  engaged 


smile  ;  and  Mr.  Tibbatts  intimated  the  neces- 
sity of  a  small  reward  being  tendered  to  the 
Cerberus. 

"It  will  cost  you  a  shilling  or  two  now," 
said  this  gentleman  :  "  but  depend  upon  it,  the 
lesson  will  be  an  useful  one." 

Victor  presented  the  man  with  avshilling; 
and  he  and  Mr.  Tibbatts  were  immediately 
ushered  into  a  large  room,  to  which  they  de- 
scended by  a  flight  of  about  half  a  dozen  steps. 
The  door  then  closed  behind  them  ;  and  Tib- 
batts, hastily  leading  the  way  to  two  vacant 
chairs  at  a  long  deal  table,  whispered  to  his  com- 
panion not  to  appear  embarrassed  or  alarmed. 


in  a  conversation  where  oaths  and  curses  are  I  But  in  sooth  there  was  enough  be  •  to' 
far  more  frequent  than  flowers  of  rhetoric.  The  |  embarrass  and  alarm  our  hero,  isu'  d- 

men  s,-»il  home  from  the  public-houses  in  a  >  denly  burst  upon  a  scene,  whicpt  'lire,  be 
happy  state  of  independence  and  elevation,  j  done  justice  to  by  the  most  graphif-'f  't'le  In 
caring  not  whether  they  make  their  way  over  '  a  room,  about  seventy  feet  long,  by  twenty- 
the  bodies  of  friends  or  foes,  anathematizing  j  fiVe  broad,  were  assembled  upwards  of  forty 
the  policeman  who  dreads  the  denizens  of  that  I  of  the  most  strange-looking  persons  Melville 
happy  region,  and  ready  to  fight  all  the  world,  |  had  ever  beheld.  Hags,  filth,  and  ugliness 
from  their  deadly  enemies,  if  they  have  any, ',  seemed  to  be  their  characteristics.  Two  long 
down  to  their  own  wives.  Before  the  shops  :  tables  were  laid  out  for  supper, — that  is,  so  far 
close  at  night,  numbers  of  itinerant  venders  of  j  as  a  greasy  cloth  and  a  quantity  of  knives 
fried  fish,  meat  pies,  .and  oysters,  erect  little  j  and  forks  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  can  be  de- 
portable  shops  on  the  curb-stones  of  the  pave-  ;  nominated  a  preparation.  The  room  itself  was 
ment,  and  ply  their  trade  with  all  the  import-  j  lighted  by  means  of  a  number  of  tallow  candles 
ance  of  licensed  victuallers.  I  in  tin  shades  ;  and  as  no  one  took  the  trouble 

But  it  was  now  twelve  at  night,  and  the  to  snuff  them,  the  tallow  streamed  to  the  ground 
shops  were  closed, — so  were  the  public-houses.  !  in  some  instances,  and  on  a  gentleman's  back 
The  principal  objects  of  attraction  in  those  re- i  in  another.  But  neither  the  ground  nor  the 
gions,  at  that  hour,  were  die  groupes  of  women  i  back  were  much  injured  by  this  species  of 
engaged  in  conversation^  the  numbers  of  men  j  anointment,  the  one  being  covered  with  sand, 
who  had  been  overtaken  by  liquor  (and,  by  the  i  the  other  with  rags.  The  walls  of  the  apart- 
way,  this  was  a  pursuer  which  they  never  |  ment  had  originally  been  white-washed  :  but 
eluded),  the  little  knot  of  individuals  engaged  they  now  manifested  the  total  disregard  »o 
in  witnessing  a  fight  between  two  drunken  ',  all  unnecessary  expense  which  was  expe- 
coal-heavers  on  one  side,  the  beggar-woman  ;  rienccd  by  the  proprietor  of  this  house  of  en- 
and  her  four  or  five  starving  children  all  tertainmcnt. 

crowding  together  on  another,  the  women  |  The  inmates  of  this  apartment  were  immecli- 
of  the  town,  and  the  old  libertine  sneak-  J  ately  taken  by  our  hero  for  that  which  they 
ing  along  some  obscure  alleys  as  if  he  were  j  really  were, — viz., "the  beggars  from  the  street*. 

his 


well   aware    of   the    impropriety  of 
duct.     Mr.  Tibbatts  struck    into    one 


con-  '  One  had  a  coat  without  sleeves,  another  had 
of  the  |  sleeves  and  no  coat  ;  here  was  an  individual, 
narrowest,  dirtiest,  and  darkest  streets  in  that  one  leg  of  whose  trousers  was  of  canvass,  and 
neighbourhood,  —  its  precise  situation  we  shall  I  the  other  of  cloth  ;  and  there  was  a  fourth, 
not,  for  many  reasons,  point  out  to  the  reader  ;  i  whose  garments  were  so  perforated  with  holes, 
—  and,  after  having  ;examined  three  or  four  j  that  it"  was  impossible  to  decide  whether  a 
houses  with  the  utmost  attention,  he  boldly  j  larger  portion  of  rags  or  naked  Mesh  met  the 
knocked  at  the  door  of  one  of  them.  I  eye.  One  had  a  wooden  leg  in  reality  —  another 

There  was  an  area  to  this  house  ;  and  be-  i  a  sham  one  ;  or  rather,  they  had  both  wooden 
fore  the  front  door  was  opened,  a  gruff  voice  \  legs,  but  the  former  required  that  substitute  ; 
challenged  the  visitors  from  that  abyss.  j  and  the  other  did  not.  One  had  a  black  patch 

"  Holloa!  "  said  the  voice,  "  who's  here?"     j  over  a  sound  eye;   and  another   left  his  blind 

"  Fly  to  the  fakement,*  old  fellow,"  returned  j  eye  naked.  In  fact,  the  "guests  assembled  at 
Tibbatts,  suddenly-  changing  his-  tone  to  that  j  those  two  tables,  presented  to  the  eyes  of  our 
of  the  most  familiar  vulgarity.  "  Hand  up  the  hero  the  most  extraordinarily  combined  mass  ot 
darkey,"  and  don't  keep  me  and  my  pal  here  contradictions,  deceptions,  a'nd  misfortunes  he 
in  the  cold.  There's  a  bob0  in  his  cly  d  which  i  had  ever  gazed  upon.  And  then  the  hum  of 
may  find  its  way  into  your  gropus,c  if  you're  all  their  voices—  their  oaths—  their  assevera- 
nibsomef  and  will  make  it  all  right."  !  lions—  their  flash  language  —  ami  their  disputes, 

"  I   understand,"  said  the    voice  ;    and  the    added   for  a  few  moments,  until   he   gradually 

|  area  door  was  then   closed  very  gently.     In  a  j  became  accustomed  to  the  strangeness  of  the 

!  few  moments  a  man,  with  a    dark    lanthorn  j  scene,   to  the  embarrassment  which   he  natu- 

i  in  his  hand,  appeared  at  the  front  door,  which  '  rally  experienced  upon  suddenly  finding  him- 

he  opened  cautiously.     "What's  your  name  ?"  I  self  in  such  society. 

he  demanded  of  Tibbatts,   as  soon  as  he  hail  j      In  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after 

admitted    the  two  visitors  and    had  shut  the  ,  Victor  and    his   companion    had    taken  their 

j  door  again.  j  seats,   and    when  the    members    of   the    club 

"  Mine's  Wilkins,  and  his  is  Thompson,"  ,  had  ceased  to  regard  them  with  looks  of  cu- 
[  answered  Mr.  Tibbatts,  pointing  to  ^his  com-  |  riosity,  a  side-door  opened,  and  two  or  three 
'  panion.  "  He's  rather  green  —  not  full-fledged  I  waiters,  with  aprons  which  seemed  to  have 


!  yet ;  but  wants  to  soar.  Still  he's  downey 
I  enough  not  to  nose*  it  on  you  or  the  ben- 
|  culls  ;*  and  if  he  don't  mean  to  go  to  Tuck- 
j  up-fair*  himself,  he's  not  likely  to  send  any  one 

there." 

The  man,  who  was  probably  well    pleased 

at   receiving    so  excellent    a  character  of  our 


been  usually  hung  up  the  chimney  when  their 
proprietors  did  not  require  their  services,  has- 
tened into  the  room,  laden  with  gigantic 
dishes  which  they  placed  upon  the  table.  The 
sound  of  the  busy  voices  wa^  then  suddenly 
hushed,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  to  scrutinize 
the  luxuries  provided  for  the  evening's  enter- 


young  hero,  honoured  him  with  a  gracious  I  tainmenM  There  were  joints  roasted  and 
/  Gentlemanly— civil  j  boiled— mighty  pies— large  quantities^  of  ve- 
a  Betray  !  getables — and  a  profusion  of  bread.  Vigorous 


o  "  Wide  awake." 
''   Dark  lanthorn 
r  Shilling 
d  Waistcoat-pocket 
*  Pocket 


»  Good-fellowi 
>  The  gallows 


arms  soon  made  deep  incisions  upon  the  joints ; 
and  hungry  jaws  speedily  committed  dire  in- 
roads upon  the  dainties  thus  provided.  Nun- 
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berless  pots  of  porter  were  then  introduced  by 
the  same  dirty-aproned  lacqueys ;  and  the 
clatter  of  knives  and  forks  fora  time  superseded, 
the  din  of  tongues. 

In  order  not  to    appear   singular  amongst 
that  strange  society,  our  hero  an|d  his  compa- 
nion farced  themselves  to  partake  of  the  viands 
hot  before  them.     Suddenly  Melville  laid  down 
his  knife  and  fork  in  the  most  unfeigned  aston- 
ishment, and  followed  with  his  eyes  an  indivi- 
\dual  who  had  just  entered  the  room,  and  wht>, 
ere  he  took  his  seat,  cut  a  saucy  fling  in  the 
^      middle  of  the  room,  thereby  displaying  a  great 
"MelasticUv  of  limb. 

T  "  Wha'tls  the  matter  with  you  ?  "  demanded 
Titus  in  a  A-hisper.  "  You  must  not  seem  to 
be  astounded  at  anything  here." 

"  Astounded  !  "  returned  Victor,  in  the  same 
sotto  vocc  :  "  who  could  help  being  astounded, 
at  now  seeing  a  man  in  full  possession  of 
health  and  strength,  when  only  a  short  time 
previously  that  same  individual  was  apparently 
all  but  dying  in  -the  streets  ?  Do  you  not  re- 
cognize our  friend  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  I  was  not  mistaken,"  coolly  observed  j 
Mr.  Tibbatts,  as  he  glanced  towards  the  man,  j 
whom  his  companion  had  relieved  in  Leicester-  | 
square.  "  My  dear  fellow,"  he  added,  still  I 
•whispering,  ''it  is  almost  useless  to  felicitate: 
one's  self  upon  having  done  a  charitable  deed  ' 
in  London  :  nearly  every  beggar  whom  we  J 
meet  in  the  streets  is  an  impostor.  Probably  I 
this  man  is  unmarried,  and  has  no  more  chil- 
dren than  you  or  1." 

"  This  is  indeed  an  useful  lesson  which  I 
have  '  received  to-night,"  remarked  Melville. 
"  Hut  see  ;  the  impudent  fellow  has  recognized 
us,  and  is  amusing  his  companions  with  (he 
tele." 

"  Do  not  appear  to  notice  the  circumstance," 
whispered  Tibbatts.  "  \\'c  have  no  right  to 
intrude  ourselves  here  ;  and  these  men,  who 
only  tolerate  us  as  long  as  we  behave  in  a  quiet 
and  tranquil  manner,  would  make  us  remember 
this  evening  to  the  latest  hour  of  our  lives,  if 
they  suspected  that  we  came  to  spy  their  ac- 
tions with  any  other  motive  than  one  of  pure 
curiosity.  They  know  that  gentlemen  occa- 
sionally come 'amongst  them;  and  then  they 
affect  to  take  no  notice  of  their  presence.  1 
have  been  here  before,  and  am  acquainted  with 
tiie  cfiicacy  of  a  few  flash  words  uttered  to 
the  porter  of  the  establishment." 

"  That  was  the  secret  wliL'h  obtained  us  ad- 
mission," said  Victor ;  but,  ere  Mr.  Tibbatts 
eould  make  any  reply,  a  plate  was  handed 
round  by  the  waiters,  and  every  individual 
threw  nine-pence  into  it.  This  was  the  price 
of  each  man's  supper  :  "\  ictor  accordingly  in- 
creased the  contributions  by  eighteen-pence, 
thereby  settling  for  himself  and  companion. 

M'hen  this  ceremony  was  accomplished,  the 
dishes  were  cleared  away,  the  cloths  were  re- 
moved, and  pipes,  tobacco,  and  cheroots  were 
placed  upon  the  tables.  The  guests  then  pro- 
ceeded to  order  that  which  each  preferred  to 
drink  :  some  chose  beer ;  others  spirits  :  and 
.  one  or  two,  who  had  probably  carried  on  their 
traffic  that  day  to  considerable  advantage",  in- 
dulged in  a  little  hot  elder  wine.  Our  hero 
and  his  companion  immediately  followed  this 
example  ;  although  no  one  pressed  them  to  take 
:;:)V  refreshment.  Not  a  syllable  was  addressed 
t )  them  by  a  soul  ;  and,  when  the  conversation 
again  became  general  amongst  the  beggars, 
their  presence  seemed  to  have  been  entirely 
forgotten. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  rush  headlong  into 
scenes  oi  temptation,  either  through  motives  of 
curiosity  or  to  test  our  powers  of  self-control, 
without  becoming  contaminated.  Such  was 
the  case  with  Melville  in  this  instance.  He 
drank  glass  after  glass,  and  at  length  entered 
into  familiar  conversation  with  the  mendicants 
around  him.  He  became  their  intimate  friend 
and  the;r  jovial  companion  in  that  hour 


of  debauchery ;  and  low  as  he  had  already 
fallen  from  the  effects 'of  drink,  he  now  fell 
lower  still.  Like  all  drunkards,  he  had  in- 
creased the  quantity  of  his  diuftial  potations 
by  degrees  ;  and  in  the  same  gradient  manner 
bad  he  each  day  descended  a\$tep  more  on  the 
ladder  which  led  him  from  the  ^eminence  of  his 
respectability  to  the  depth  of  his  shame.  He 
had  committed  a  debauch  in  a  giri-palace,  and 
he  thought  that  was  bad  enough  for  a  gentle- 
man ;  he  now  committed  a  debauch  amongst 
beggars  ;  and  he  made  the  impostor  and  the 
rogue  his  equals.  When  he  awoke  in  the 
morning,  he  found  himself  in  his  own  room,  in 
Albion-buildings :  and  it  was  with  feelings  of 

O       '  O    . 

the  most  unmitigated  disgust  that  he  recalled 
to  mind  the  particulars  of  the  previous  evening's 
dissipation. 

Scarcely  had  he  collected  his  scattered  ideas 
and  convinced   himself  that   he  was  really  that 
degraded  being — an  habitual  drunkard — when 
Mr.  Robus  entered  the   room,  bearing  a  letter 
in   his    hand.     The   epistle    was    addressed  to 
Victor  Melville  :  its  edges  were  marked  with  a 
broad  black  border.     Hastily  snatching  it  from 
the  hands  of  his  landlord,  Melville  tore  it  opeh  ;  j 
and  when  his  eyes  had  rapidly  scanned  its  con-  j 
tents,  the  letter  fell  from  his  hands — he  threw  | 
himself  back  upon  his  pillow,  and  exclaimed  in 
a    tone   of  the  deepest    grief  and    perplexity,  j 
"Hea\4ns!    what  can   I   do?       I     have    not 
even  a  friend  to  assist  me  with  his  advice!  " 

(To  Ix-  continued  in  our  nci: 


INSTINCT  AND  REASON. 

IT  was  a  bold  attempt  in  that  most  quaint  and  plea- 
sant, aye — and  most  profound  of  essayists, — Mon-  j 
taigne,  to  venture  to  efface  the  broad  line  of  demar-  ( 
cation  which  a  proud  philosophy  has  so  disdainfullv 
traced  between  the  instinct  of  brutes  and  the  intef-  j 
ligence  of  man.     It  was  a  bold  attempt,  in  such  an  ' 
age  as  his,  l*r  affront  that  metaphysical  superstition, 
which,  severing  man  from  the  animal  creation  of 
which  he  is  but  the  head,  placed  him  at  an  im- 
measurable distance  above  it,  endowing  him  with  a 
nature  not  only  ^uperior,  but  essentially  distinct. 
For  the  metaphysician,  not  startled  at  the  idea  of 
supposiiij:  «  gap  in  that  gradual  series  of  ascents  so  j 
visible    throughout  creation,  coolly    snapped    the 
chain  of  instinct,   nnd  abruptly  fixed  man  at   the  , 
lower    extremity   of    another   chain,    to  which   he 
assigned  the  name  of  Hf-ason.     Kxcept  the  relation  , 
of  juxta-position.  be  would  acknowledge  none  other 
between  them.     It  seems  never  to  have  surprised  . 
him  that  nature,  hitherto  so  regular  and  progres- 
sive, "  liberal,  but  not  profuse,"  superadding  with 
such    beautiful    frugality  one   improvement   upon  i 
another,  and  effecting  vast   results    by   successive 
and  almost  inappreciable  differences,  should  at  this  ' 
stage  of  her  operation  proceed  for  the  first  time  per 
sa/ttim,  leaving    an    immense   chasm   between  the  ! 
point   from  which  she  had   departed    and   that   at 
which  she  had  arrived.     He  found  it  more  easy  to 
imagine  this  anomaly  than  to  look  upon  creation  as 
Montaigne  looked  upon  it,  and  to  say  with  him, 
'•  11  y  a  qtielqiie    difference,  il  y  a  dei  ordres  el  ' 
det  Jcf/res,   mail  c'ett  totu  le  fisage   d'une  memc 
nature;"  for  he  could  not  abide  to  see  in  the  in-  ' 
stincts  of  the  superior  brutes  too  close  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  intellect  of  man.     It  was  impossible,  j 
indeed,  to  overlook  the  fact   that  a  type  was  to  be  ' 
found  in  them,  however  hnperfect,  feeble,  and  ob-  ' 
scure.  of  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind ;  but  he  ', 
contemptuously  rejected  the  only  legitimate  infer-  j 
ence  that  could  hie  drawn  from  it.     Spuming  in- 
stinct as  a  mere  product  of  matter,  he  assumed  a 
new  principle,  an  immaterial  substance  as  the  ex- 
clusive source  of  intellect.     Never  was  there  a  more 
gratuitous  assumption — never  a  grosser  disregard 
of  that  system  of  relation  everywhere  so  manifest  in 
nature. 

Glance  as  carelessly  as  we  may  at  the  vegetable 
or  animal  kingdom,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  . 
by  that  law  of  progressive  improvement,  in  virtue 
of' wh'ch  the  lowest  and  most  feeble  forms  of  life  in 
each  are  gradually  varied  into  the  highest  and  most 
vigorous.      If,  for  instance,  we  consider  the  roost 
inartificial  form  of  animal  life  as  exhibited  in  the  ' 
homogeneous  structure  of  the  zoophyte,  with  what 
solemn  interest  do,  we  perceive  it  becoming  compli-  j 
cati'J   by  degrees,  diversified  into  parts,  enriched 
with  organs  and  their  appropriate  functions,  the  ' 
energy  and  number  of  it*  manifestations  com*-  ( 


ponding  with  the  increasing  opulence  of  its  stnic- 
i  ture,  until  at  last  it  receives  its  consummation  in 
the  wonderful  mechanism  of  man.  Bat  how  does 
our  interest  soar,  when  once  we  are  sensible  that 
as  the  organization  loses  its  primitive  simplicity  and 
rudeness,  in  the  same  ratio  it  evolves  not  only  a 
more  profuse  and  imposing  manifestation  of  the 
vital  principle,  but  a  class  of  functions,  the  especial 
•  object  of  which  is  to  .determine  its  relation  with 
|  other  objects.  Suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  we 
|  were  making  acquaintance  with  animal  existence  in 
its  ascending  series,  with  what  delight  should  we 
watch  the  developcment  of  these  functions— called 
instinct  in  all  animals  but  one, — and  with  what  in- 
tense impatience  should  we  press  on  to  contemplate 
their  final  and  most  excellent  developcment  in  the 
highest  of  all  animals !  How  certainly — confiding 
in  our  experience  that  the  more  perfect  the  organi- 
zation, the  more  perfect  the  intelligence— r-how  cer- 
tainly should  \ve  expect  to  find  the  most  exalted  il- 
lustration of  this  unerring  law  in  man.  And  to 
what  a  high  pitch  of  expectation  should  we  be 
wrought,  were  we  previously  apprized  that  the 
peculiar  organ  of  these  functions  had  received  a 
superb  developement  in  him  !  What  magnificent 
anticipations  should  we  indulge  of  the  variety,  aud 
extent,  and  force  of  his  intelligence  !  But  what 
would  be  our  astonishment  at  the  very  moment  of 
their  being  realized,  when  the  metaphysician  step- 
ping up,  solemnly  proclaimed  that  though  our  anti- 
cipations were  right  in  fact,  they  jrere  wrong  in 
principle ;  that  though  the  results  wV  admired  were 
those  we  had  foreseen,  they  were  not  the  result*  of" 
the  law  we  had  observed,  but  of  a  new  and  distinct 
one  now  coming  suddenly  into  operation  ;  that 
what  we  had  hitherto  seen  was  the  product  of  mat- 
ter ;  what  we  now  saw  was  the  product  of  spirit .' 
Should  we  not,  as  soon  as  we  could  command  our 
gravity,  or  be  assured  of  his, — should  we  not  insist 
that  the  law  of  relation  and  continuous  improve- 
ment progressing  in  other  respects  unbroken  to  the 
end,  there  is  no  more  reason  to  suppose  it  suspended 
for  one  class  of  phenomena  than  for  the  rest  f 

Consequently,  if  he  maintain  that  brute  intelli- 
gence is  a  material  product,  he  has  no  pretence  for 
affirming  that  human  intelligence  is  not ;  if  he  oen 
prove  the  latter  to  be  the  product  of  spirit,  he  must 
acknowledge  the  former,  which  is  cognate  with  it, 
to  be  also  it*  result.  Such  is  the  conclusion  at 
which  common  sense  arrives,  and  which  the  sub- 
lime philosophy  of  Locke  admits. 

Nor  would  there  have  been  any  confusion  on  it 
matter  so  plain  and  obvious,  if  t)ie  dreams  of  philo- 
sophy had  not  invoked  religion  to  their  aid.  The 
pernicious  habit  of  bringing  all  knowledge  to  the 
altar  to  be  gauged  and  measured  by  the  theological 
scale,  was  the  eternal  resource  by  which  dogmatism, 
in  this  as  in  other  things,  threw  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  rational  inquiry.  Had  this  pretended  scale 
of  truth  bi tn  really  that  one  which  we  believe  it 
graduated  by  the  hand  of  God,  the  evil  would  have 
been  infinitely  less;  but  unhappily  its  divisions 
were  the  arbitrary  assumption  of  human  speculation. 
Whatever,  therefore,  was  adverse  to  th*  pretensions 
of  metaphysical  philosophy,  became  adverse  to  reli- 
gion ;  and  whenever  thes*  pretensions  were  rudely 
menaced,  she  rr.ns;  her  tocsin  and  proclaimed. 
trumpet-tongucd,  that  revelation  was  in  danger. 
The  subject  we  have  been  considering  furnishes  an 
illustration  of  this.  Obeying  a  passionate  desire  of 
man  to  triumph  over  that  greatest  imperfection 
which  is  essential  to  all  living  matter,  its  mortality, 
the  metaphysician  very  early  imagined  an  immate- 
rial substance,  which,  incorporated  with  his  material 
structure,  would  at  its  dissolution  be  released,  and 
exist  in  a  separate  and  immortal  state.  When 
revelation,  therefore,  armed  with  its  divine  creden- 
tials, announced  the  resurrection  and  another  world, 
philosophy  gladly  received  this  triumphant  proof  of 
its  whole  theory  of  an  immortal  pnrt  in  man.  But 
as  the  promise  of  immortality  was  made  exclusively 
to  the  latter,  who  was  by  no  means  anxious  to 
share  this  magnificent  privilege  with  inferior  ani- 
mals, pliilosophy  willingly  flattered  his  vanity  by 
denying  an  immortal,  and  consequently,  by  the 
converse  of  its  own  reasoning,  an  immaterial  prin- 
ciple to  them.  Hence,  by  a  misconstruction  ot' 
revelation,  she  found  herself  compelled  to  consider 
the  whole  existence  cf  brutes,  with  all  its  manifes- 
tations of  life  and  intelligence,  as  the  mere  product 
of  matter.  This  was  a  first  error,  which  gave  rise 
to  •  second  and  graver  one. 

In  process  of  time  there  sprang  up  »  class  *f 
reasoners,  who,  after  attentively  observing  thr 
phenomena  of  matter,  pronounced  it  to  be  equal  to 
the  manifestation  of  every  function  which  •  IBJ 
where  connected  with  it.  Of  an  immaterial  »ub- 
stance  they  saw  no  trace,  and  denied  all  existence. 
Instinct  they  found  acknowledged  as  a  property  of 
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matter :  they  could  not  assign  n  different  origin  to 
reason.  The  metaphysician  was  therefore  in  des- 
pair and  wrath :  the  thunders  of  heaven  were  in- 
voked against  the  wretch  who  presumed  to  question 
its  decrees  ;  the  finger  of  scorn  haunted  him  at 
every  step ;  he  was  abhorred  and  avoided  as  a 
leper.  One  of  two  things  lie  must  choose, — either 


fends  and  the  petty  jealousies  which  exist  amongst 
the  members  oi'  rival  societies.  Those,  who  really  wish 
well  to  the  cause  of  total  abstinence,  will  seriously  re- 
flect upon  the  necessity  of  joining  the  United  Tempe- 
rance Association,  which  admits  the  votaries  of  both 
pledges,  and  which  offers  the  grand  principle  of  Union 
as  the  guarantee  of  its  strength,  its  moral  excellence,  its 


-   ,  ,  .  ...  .,    '  i     .  •         disinterestedness,  and  its  increasine  importance, 

to  abandon  his  convictions,  or    „  scorn  the  doctrine  ;      A  ,  a  ^       of  ]et(ers  ,  .  J      ?     Qur  vM 

that  assailed  him,  as  a  fable      It  is  easy  to  conceive  j  tabk.  are  several  'from  corre      '  £llt/in   the  couilt£ 
which  of  them  he  chose;   and  thus  men  were driven  (soliciting     information     relative     to    the    manner    in 


'into  hatred  and  eontempt  of  religion  by  this  inju- 
dicious eagerness  to  make  it  the  arbiter  between 
contending  speculations,  with  neither  of  which  it 
was  concerned.  For  what  does  religion  teach? 
That  man  is  immortal  I  No — only  that  he  shall 
become  so !  That  he  differs  from  other  matter .' 
No — only  that  lie  shall  be  made  to  differ !  And  be- 
hers choose  to  overlook  these  marked 
been  compelled  to  commit  an. 


cause  philosophers  clu 
distinctions,  they  have 


which  we  expound  certain  Teetotal  doctrines,  or  the 
way  in  which  we  refute  certain  arguments  used  by  our 
opponents.  To  the  .often-repeated  question,  "  Whether 
Temperace  measures  arc  not  sufiiciently  effective  ? "  we 
at  once  reply,  "  Head  our  leading  article  of  last  week. 
You  will  there  find  it  stated  that  the  tits  leads  to  the 
abuse  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and  that  the  cause  of  temp- 
tation should  be  removed  altogether."  We  may  add 
that  we  must  extirpate  the  use  of  strong  drinks,  in  the 


absurdity  in  their  own  speculations,  and,  what  is  of   *ame  *?  as  f  P"dener  roots  up  a  poisonous  weed;  he 
••A        ...  i«»      i    '  -i  noes  not  content  himselt  with  simplv    cuttmsr  on  (lie 

very  different. importance,  patuitouily  to  ascribe  a    |caves  .  he  tears  it  out  of  ,he       um>  a'lt     ether7  others 

contempt  of  revelation  to  the  speculations  of  other  of  our  correspondents  inform  us  that  many  of  their 
men.  But  the  tune  is  fast  approaching  when  the  acquaintances  and  friends  would  join  total  abstinence 
pious  will  overcome  jbc  dishonourable  suspicion  !  associations,  did  they  not  labour  under  the  imprcs- 
that  religion  is  not  in  itself  a  compact  of  proof,— !  8ion  that  "  alcohol  is  in  nature— that  it  is  one  of  the 
"  that  impious  diffidence,"  as  Bacon  finely  culls  it,  good  creatures  of  God — and  consequently  that  it  is  fitted 
"  which  is  afraid  lest  it  should  discover  in  nature 
what  would  subvert  faith."  We  shall  believe  in 
revelation,  yet  believe  too  in  whatever  lias  evidence 
enough  to  satist'v  our  reason;  and  we  shall  not 
hesitate  to  confront  the  orncles  of  God  with  those 
of  Nature,  confident  that  if  they  do  not 


oincide,   a 
opposition. 


at  present 
deeper    investigation   will   efface   their 


for  our  use."  Mr.  Grindrod,  in  his  admirable  work 
"  Bacchus,"  has  adduced  several  excellent  arguments 
to/refute  this  opinion.  He  has  shown  that  the  elements 
of  alcohol  are  in  nature,  but  not  alcohol  itself;  and  he 
says  that,  even  if  alcohol  were  in  nature,  that  fact 
would  be  no  justification  of  its  use.  We  do  not  use 
hemlock,  nor  any  other  natural  poison,  as  an  article  of 


of  the  Editor,  we  return  an  unqualified  negative,  thank- 
ing them  at  the  same  time  for  the  compliment  conveyed 
by  the  supposition.  Acre  is  nothing  in  common  be- 
tween the  fortunes  of  Victor  Melville  and  George  W.  M. 
Reynolds.  The  latter  had  not  to  struggle  against  diffi- 
culties at  the  commencement  of  his  literary  career,  be- 
cause he  found  at  the  outset  an  arena  ready  opened  to 
him  in  the  editorship  of  the  Monthly  Magazine,  a  situa- 
tion which  he  held  for  upwards  of  two  years.  Then  his 
first  work,  "Pickwick  Abroad,"  experienced  the  most 
unqualified  success,  its  circulation  having  amounted  to 
many  thousands  of  copies.  He  was  not  moreover  a 
drunkard,  nor  did  he  enter  upon  life  with  all  the  evils  ol 
poverty  to  surmount.  He  inherited  a  large  fortune  when 
he  came  of  age  five  years  ago,  ami  lost  it  by  legitimate 
though  unfortunate  speculations  in  Paris.  He  hat, 
since  his  return  to  England,  found  kind  and  generous, 
publishers — amongst  whom  he  will  mention  » ith  grati 
tude,  Mr.  Thorns  of  Warwick  Square,  Mr.  Henderson, 


,        .  ,        . 

No.  2,   Old  Bailay,    and    Mr.  Tegg,   of  Cheapsid 
support  his  literary  achievements. 


*  —  tu 


GUI    CORRESPONDENTS. 

During  the  seten  weeks  of  the  existence  of  The  Tee- 
intnirr,  we  have  received  such  numbers  of  letters  and 
communications  from  various  correspondents,  that  we 
must  now  solicit  the  favour  of  being  permitted  to  answur 
them  all  en  matte. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  thank  Mn.  COCKS,  of  Manchester,  for  his  kind  communi- 
cation, and  consider  the  conduct  of  the  landlord  of  the  public- 
house  alluded  to,  to  have  been  most  scandalous.  The  publication 
of  the  statement  is  only  omitted  through  press  of  matter.  W« 
shall  be  p  ad  to  hear  again  from  MR.  Corns. 

We  sincerely  thank  our  Lon^sit^ht  Correspondent  for  his  kind 
communications ;  and  regret  that  it  does  not  enter  into  our  plan 
to  insert  sketches  of  so  purel}  a  local  interest.  We  shall  be  plad 
to  receive  any  account  of  the  transactions  of  his  society  with 
which  he  may  think  tit  to  favour  us  ;  and  we  are  obliged  to  him 
for  his  support. 

"'J'HK  DHVNKARD'S  WILL"  is  a  clever  composition,  but  rather 
too  severe.  E.  <!.  is  thanked  fur  his  communication.  Will 
lie  send  us  an  account  of  the  transactions  of  the  Teetotal  Socitt) 
of  his  town.' 

A  SINCEKK  FIUKXD  is  thanked  for  his  spirited  and  manly 
letter.  We  regret  that  his  lines  upon  the  Che.-hunt  College  allair 
were  forwarded  1C  us  bo  long  after  theoccurrur.ee:  they  should 
otherwise  have  been  inserted. 

Private  answers  have  been  forwarded,  as  requested,  to  H.  I... 


food  ;  God  Ifas  taught  us  to  discriminate  between  evil 
and  good;  and  in  the  same  way  has  he  enabled  us  to 
1  choose  between  wholesome  aliments  and  poisons.  But 
alcohol  can  only  be  produced  from  the  effects  of  fer- 
mentation, and  does  not  exist  in  nature. 

Another    of  our    correspondents  writes  to  us  a  letter    *  Y;  7~  (<'heriton,  Kent),  X.  Y.  Z.  (l)over).  MAMA,  B.  C.  I)  , 
,  •  i    i  tt  ,     ,.  4,  -    M.  N.  N.I    N.  L.,  M.  \  .  C.,  P.,  BATIRICUS.  HOMO,    PHOSPKK. 

in  which  be    says,  "Instinct  prompts    us   to   the    use  of    ^  p  and  S  S  8 

that  which  gratilies  the  palate  or  the  senses  ;  but  Reason 
forbids  us."  We  can  show  this  cot  respondent,  and  all 
those  who  entertain  a  similar  opinion,  that  the  use  of  in- 
toxicating drinks  will  find  but  a  sorry  advocate  in  the 


hi  making  up  our  minds  thus  to  dispose  of  a  mass  of  ,  idea    that    instinct    and    reason    point    to    two  different 


correspondence,  and  to  answer  many  letters  with  one 
reply,  we  hope  that  those  who  do  not  receive  private 
rejoinders  to  their  valuable  suggestions  and  hints,  will 
not  accuse  us  of  rudeness,  but  will  find  for  us  an  apology 
in  the  press  of  husmcss  which  naturally  an  1  necessarily 
devolve"  upon  us  at  the  outset  of  this  gigantic  enter- 


ways; because  instinct  and  reason  are  not  two  separate 
and  specific  states  of  knowledge  or  intellect :  they  are 
the  gradations  of  the  same  faculty  under  different  deno- 
minations. 

A  correspondent  at  Manchester  deplores  the  eircum-  ; 
stance    that   we  .should  have  been   led  into  any  observa-  | 


We   regret  that   we  cannot  comply  with  the  proposition  of 
ALPHA,  relative  to  the  contributions  alluded  to. 

TO   OCR   rnrxTRY    RLADERI. 

We  shall  bf  much  obliged  to  thote  of  our  Country  Rcadtrt,  u-fiv  iri/.r 
farour  ut  with  aecounti  of  Teetotal  progress,  and  tilt  truniac 
lions  of  Teetotal  Meetini/t,  in  the  Prorincinl  Towns.  Weaolitit 
the  correspondence  of  the  heads  of  all  Teelotal  Societies,  ftrttntii- 
iny  to  dtvute  ample  space  in  our  columns  to  tucn  intelliffcnct 

SCALE  OF  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

For  an  Advertisement,  nut  exceeding  ci;:ht  lines     .    :>s.  0..' 
Ever)-  succeeding  line \tt 


pnsr.    For,  although  the  mere  editorship  of  tliis  journal  '  tious  of  a  personal  nature.  We  can  only  point  to  a  lying  | 

may  seem  an  easy  matter  to  the  superficial  beholder,  we  and  impudent  advertisement  in  the  Journal  of  the  \fw  | 

do  not  hesitate   to  inform  our  readers  that  it  is  asso-  |  Jfriliihnml  Foreign  Temperance  Society,  of  the  week  before  '• 

eiated  with  other  duties  which  render  the  whole  steward-  last,  and  signed  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Jameson,  as  a 


THE     T  E  E  T  0  T  A  L  E  II. 
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ship  of  the  enterprise  a  laborious  and  fatiguing  one,  and 
an  occupation  uliieh  would  try  the  patience  of  many, 
were  not  that  patience  supported  by  the  excellence  of 
flic  cause. 

In  the  first  place  we  have  been  accused  of  devoting  too 
much  of  our  space  to  light  matter,  and  almost  altogether 


specimen  of  the  malignant  enfcavuurs  of  a  few  base  and 
giovelling  wretches  to  injure  us.  This  Jameson,  al- 
though pretending  to  be  a  Christian,  and  sometimes  ap- 
pending the  word  Reverend  to  his  name,  has  here  given 
the  sanction  of  that  name  to  a  statement  which  he  knows 


How  lovely  is  this  earth,  with  its  green  tree.s 
— its  waters — and  its  flowers !  When  we 
wander  through  the  verdant  groves,  where 


i  to   be   a   direct   falsehood.     He  says  that  the  Editor  of  I 

losing  sight  of  religious  articles.  To  this  accusation  we  this  journal  "  promised  to  be  good;"  whereas  no  such  !  /• 
so  far  plead  guilty,  that  we  admit  that  our  chief  aim  is  |  compromise  was  ever  made  in  the  matter  alluded  to.  i 
to  inculcate  the  principles  of  Teetotalism  through  the  I  Even  Mr.  John  Hull  himself  highly  reprobated  the  i  nung  the  surface  of  the  deep  in  the  nobie 
medium  of  amusing  fictions  as  much  as  through  dry  ,  otlicious  conduct  of  this  hireling,  in  thus  publicly  pa-  l  vessel  that  triumphs  over  the  tide  ;  how  bound- 
essays  or  lectures.  By  this  plan  we  form  anew  feature  I  rading  his  name  in  the  Jmirnat.  Mr.  Hull  has  lately  !  iess  should  be  our  admiration  of  Natures 

declared    that    lie    never    intended  to  insult  the  Com-  i         i        .•  TI        i  i 

mittee  of  77,,  7VrW«frr  l,v  his  letter  declining  to  be-  !  Chanting    wonders  !     I  he    blue   and    serene 
comu  a  subscriber  thereto,  and  that  he  did  not  consider    skV — the  dun  eiouds  of   sun-set — the    variega- 
:  it    a  breach    of  politeness   to  return  the  Kditor  of  The  \  ted  colours  of  sweet  flowers — the  blossoms   of 


in  the  world  of  Teetotal  Journalism  ;  we  supply  a  ilfsi- 
ilfratitm  acknowledged  by  the  nitre  fact  of  the  support 
which  we  have  experienced  ;  and  we  present  the  world 
with  a  periodical  winch  will  procure  access  into  many 


thousands   of  feathered   warblers   are    pouring 

-or  when  skim- 


roteriet,  assemblies,  and   private  families,  into  which  a  ;  Teetotaler's  letter  to  the  writer,  witli  a  few  words  of  his    spring the     fruits     of      autumn the 

mere  report  of  Teetotal   ptogrcss  and  operation  would    own  at  the  back  of  it.     As  his  ignorance  is  thus  made    !,„_.. ^,».,      ,!,„   ,.!.„. i 


never   find  its   way.     We   'thus  interfere  but   little  with     the  ground-work  of  his  apology,  we  accept  that  apology,  '  llarves^s      tnc    shady  bowers  of  jessamine    and 
the  other  journals  already  established  ;  and  we  have  the    ami  here  may  the  matter  drop."  ,  clematis — the   lofty    hill — the   peaceful    valley, 

vanity  to  suppose  that  we  shall  in   time  create  our  own        Several  correspondents  hare  written  to  us  to  express  i  with     its     happy    village — the     splendours     of 

class  of  readers.      It  is  therefore  eviilcm  that   religious    their  approval  of  the  "bold  and  manly  conduct  we  have  i  <rreat  cities the  simplicity  of  the  hamlet the 

\  disquisition  is  incompatible  with  a  journal  so  conducted;  !  adopted  in   icspect    to    Lord  Waldecrave  and  Captain  i  .  t  »V,0  1,, 

Nml,  although  we  render  our  articles  perfectly  moral,  Dun'."  We  are  pleased  to  find  that  our  indignation  P"mP  of  armaments-the  humble  congregation 
antadmit  none  that  militate  in  the  least  against  the  j  against  the  aristocratic  rioter  and  his  accomplice  is  !  «  peasants  around  the  pulpit  of  their  pastor- 
pure  doctrines  of  the  Christian  creed,  we  do  not  pro-  ;  shared  by  KO  many  ;  and  we  can  assure  our  corres-  |  the  hoary-headed  patriarch — the  lovely  shepher- 

fcss  to  publish   essays  whose  subjects  are  entirely  of  a  |  pendents  that  we  shall  not  fail  to  watch  the   proceed-  j  dess  • all  these,  the  glories  of  Nature  and  of 

religious   nature.     We  thus   hope  that  our  journal  will    ings    adopted    in   this    matter      We   perceive   that   the  ;  God  '  but   distant  and  fitful'visions  in  the 

"noble      Earl  and  the   "  gallant  '  Captain    have  been        .     ! 

held  to  a  bail  of  a  ridiculous  amount  by  the  "  worthy  "    mlnd  of  tlie  '"temperate  man  ! 


suit  the  Catholic  as  well  as  the  Protestant— the  Dis- 
senter as  well  as  the  disciple  of  the  Church  of  Rng- 
lind  —the  votaiy  of  one  sect  as  well  as  the  adherent  to 
another. 


by  the  "  worthy 
magistrate  of  Marlborough  Street.     Why  they  should 
have  been    only  bound   over  for  their  appearance  in  a 


How    distressing   is    it    to  know  that  at  the 
moment  when  the  votaries  of  Teetotalism   are 


We  have,  in   the  next  place,    received  multifarious  ,  sum   which   they  would  doubtless  much   more  readily  j  thron  rjn ,,  around  the  platforms  of  their  aclvo- 
epistles  upon   tbe  long  and  sliort  pledges;  and  many    forfeit  than  appear  on   their  trial,  is  a  query  which  only  !  »      i      Ai         i  i    n   n 

••      •'       we  !  the  Solons  of  the  London  police  courts  can  answer.     A    cates  in  the  Chapels  and   Halls   consecrated  to 


have    point-blank    demanded  of    us  wiuch  pledge 
advocate.     We  now  answer  these  queries.    We  do 


not 


poor  man  would   not  have  been  suffered  to  put  in  bail 


the  genius  of  Temperance, — hov.-  distressing  is 


.•ntcr  upon  dissertations  on  the  qualities  of  either  pledge,    at  all :  or,  if  he  had  been  allowed  that  facility  of  evading  j  it    to    know    that    at    that    moment    so    many 

, ,_ u-.u      w.  J -.v—..  „...     the  retribution  of  justice,  the  sureties  required  of  him  ]  myriads  of  our  fellow  countrymen  are  offering 

would    iiave   been  ridiculously  disproportionate  (in  tbe  '  ,    .     ,     ,  ,    •  c   T 

worst   >ense  of   the    phrase)    with    those  demanded  of    UP    their  ^holocausts    at    the    shrine    of  ^IntOX- 
Lord  Waldegrave  and  Captain  Dull'. 

To  upwards  of  fifty  or  sixty  correspondents,  who  sug- 


. 


because  we  advocate  both.  We  do  not  embarrass  our- 
selves, nor  trouble  our  readers,  with  the  discrepancies 
of  opinions  entertained  on  this  head  :  we  are  devoted  to 
the  grand  principles  of  Teetotalism  :  and  we  revere  and 
support  all  measures  which  we  deem  calculated  to 
further  the  views  of  its  disciples.  The  United  Tempe> 
ranee  Association,  whose  interests  we  chiefly  represent, 
admits  the  advocates  of  both  pledges  beneath  its  ban- 
ners ;  its  aim  is  union  ;  and  its  object  and  its  hope  is 
to  connect  in  one  vast  society  —  to  link  together  in 
one  grand  fraternity  —  all  those  who  profess  the  doc- 
trines of  Teetotalism.  The  necessity  of  union,  amongst 
the  Teetotalers  of  London  at  least,  is  every  day  becom- 


ication !   Or,  again,  when  the  happy  and  right- 
minded   Teetotalers  are  passing    the    evening 

gest"  alterations  "or  "improvements  "in  the  editorial  eab,      toget],er  in  somu  gay    but   innocent 

plan  of  The  feetotaler,  we    return    our  sincere  thanks  '  , '  ...  .  ..          f  ., 

for  their  kind  suggestions,  all  of  which  are  received  with  ,  Place  of  resol;f'  tlle  '"temperate  portion  of  the 
deference  and  considered  with  care.  It  will  be  per-  ,  community  is  engaged  Ilk  those  dens  of  illi- 
ceivedthata  few  h>ve  been  adopted;  the  majority  are  j  quity — the  public-liouses.  Tire  drunkard 
rejected  for  reasons  which  we  cannot  now  explain.  '  knows  not  the  joys  which  are  experienced  bv 

Jo  those  correspondents  who   have  wntten  to  inquire      ,        ~,  ,  v 

whether  the  history  of  Victor  Melville,  in  the  tale  en-  \  &e   Teetotaler.      He  cannot   appreciate  that 


\ 


/•> 


' 


_ „ ,  _,  , 

ing    more  apparent,  in  consequence   of  the    intestine    titled  "  The  Drunkwd's  Progress,"  be  the  autobiography    mental    placidity — that    equanimity   of   spirits 


*  •«! 
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•which  are  the  associates  of  temperance,  :   lie  is  i 
blind  to  all  the  charms  of  Nature,  the  sweets  j 
of    domestic    comfort,    the    consolations    of  a 
virtuous  mind,  and  the  soothing  beneficence  of 
religion  ;   he  does  not  walk  up  the  shady  grove 
to  enjoy  the   beauties  of  Nature,  but  to  reach 
the  tavern   which  may  be  in  its   vicinity  ;  he 
Changes    the   hours   of   rest  into   a    period    of 
boisterous  mirth  ;   and   he  pursues  the  road  of  i 
dissipation  with  that  recklessness,  which  belongs 
to  the  mind  that  is  compelled  to  bring  bravado 
to  the  aid  of  its  courage,  because  the  prospects 
which  bound  the  vista  of  its  existence  are  the  ! 
work-house,    the    lunatie-asvluni,    the     penal 

db  •».  -*  * 

colony,  or   he  scaffold  ! 

Can  any  man  in  his  right  senses  oppose  the  ' 
doctrines  of  Teetotalism  ?  Can  any  one  venture  ' 
to  assert  that  poverty — crime — disease — anar-  ; 
chy — ignorance — and  eternal  perdition,  are  pre- 
ferable to  a  competency — to  virtue — health —  i 
peace — education — and  salvation  in  the  world  to 
come  ?   And  yet  the  former  are  the  consequences 
of  Intemperance  ;   and  the  latter  are  the  compa-  i 
nions  of  Total  Abstinence.   Like  the  Oromazes  i 
and  the  Ahrimanius  of  the  Persians — like  the  i 
good  and  the  evil  principles  taught  by  the  Ma-  [ 
nichneans— like  the  Vishnu  and  Chiven  of  the  ; 
Chinese — like  the  propitious  and  the  inauspici- 
ous spirits  worshipped  by  the  un  taught  savage 
— do   Temperance  and  Intemperance  maintain 
a  constant  warfare.      But,  like  the  old  serpent  | 
in  the  "  Revelation,"  the   spirit    of  Intempe-  i 
ranee  shall  be  hurled  down  into  the  bottomless  i 
pit,   and   Temperance  shall   be  exalted  to  the  i 
seventh  heaven  of  honour  and  of  peace. 

It  is  impossible  that  a  doctrine,  which  aims  | 
at  so  great  a  moral  reformation  as  Teetotalism,  > 
.shall  long  have  to  endure  the  opposition  of  so 
many.    Truth  must  triumph  over  the  delusions  ' 
of  falsehood — truth  shall  conquer  all  the  argu-  ; 
incuts   which  are  adduced  to  defend  a  vicious  i 
habit — truth  shall  hoist  a  beacon  of  light  upon 
the   rock   of  salvation — truth   shall    reduce   to 
silence  those  who  would  fain  justify  their  own  j 
vices  by  the  pleas  of  necessity  and  of  the  pro-  ! 
jiriety  of  moderate  enjoyment — and  truth  shall  ! 
teach   the   senator  as  well  as  the  peasant,  the  ' 
monarch  as  well  as  the  tradesman,  the  noble  as  i 
well  as  the  commoner,  that  social  reformation 
can    be  alone  effected   through    the -uncompro- ' 
mising  medium  of  Teetotalism. 


to  the  volumes  of  antiquity,  and  their  echo, — 
this  was  to  be  a  Scholar !  But  those  unfading 
garlands,  wreathed  from  the  choicest  flowers  of 
the  philosophy  and  poetry  of  old,  which  fes- 
tooned so  gracefully  around  modern  intellect, 
covering  its  bare  places,  and  shedding  their  per- 
fume into  its  deepest  chasms,  were  fetters  (and 
strong  ones  totffiRo'wery  and  fragrant  though,  they 
were.  While  they  seemed,  like  light  and  grace- 
ful ornaments,  to  lie  in  harmless  serenity  upon 
its  surface,  they  effectually  restrained  that 
natural  and  unimpeded  action  essential  to  the 
development  of  its  strength.  It  has  required 
a  long  effort,  and  a  powerful  one,  to  release 
it  from  this  brilliant  thraldom. 

In  philosophy  as  in  literature,  in  science  as 
in  art,  there  was  for  many  an  age  the  same 
superstitious  reverence  for  the  past — the  same 
reverted  and  adoring  glance.  But,  by  degrees, 
the  intellect  became  agitated  with  new  desires  ; 
the  present  business  of  mankind  became  the 
proper  object  of  their  knowledge;  the  craving 
of  their  wants  summoned  science  to  its  aid  ; 
and  science,  becoming  practical,  found  itself  in 
communication  with  every  man,  stimulated 
every  man,  and,  teaching  him  that  the  future 
would  be  the  scene  of  his  triumph  and  his 
power,  gradually  weaned  him  in  all  things  from 
his  exclusive  veneration  for  antiquity. 

Let  not,  therefore,  the  opponents  to  Teetotal- 
ism quote  the  customs  of  our  ancestors  as  ar- 
guments against  us ;  we  shall  refute  them  by 
adducing  the  line  of  conduct  pursued,  in  respect 
to  the  past,  by  the  literary,  the  scientific,  and 
the  moral  worlds  of  the  present  day. 


We  have  been  called  to  account  for  the  levity 
with  which  we  spoke  of  the  customs  of  an- 
tiquity in  our  leading  article  of  last  week.  We 
do  not  however  hesitate  to  recapitulate  our 
assertions  relative  to  the  folly  of  attaching  any 
degree  of  importance  to  the  imagined  authority 
of  the  habits  of  our  ancestors.  The  great 
increase  of  information  on  all  subjects  and  in 
all  classes — the  many  things  which  in  these 
days  it  is  necessary  to  know — the  many  of 
which  one  is  ashamed  to  be  entirely  ignorant — 
the  variety  of  acquirements  essential  to  a  liberal 
education,  all  render  the  task  of  instruction 
every  day  more  complicated  and  difficult.  We 
are  no  longer  at  liberty  to  regard  the  first 
years  of  our  childhood  as  a  period  of  preparatory 
training,  in  which  we  desire  to  instil  habits 
rather  than  ideas  :  on  the  contrary,  intelligence 
and  instruction  must  appear  on  the  horizon 
together.  Hitherto  sixteen  of  the  most  precious 
years  of  life  have  been  devoted  to  graceful  anti- 
quarian pursuits — to  the  study  of  the  ancient 
mind  in  the  beautiful  languages  which  embalm 
it,  but  with  far  greater  reference  to  the  language 
than  to  the  mind.  The  great  art  of  education 
was  to  employ  the  intellect  usefully  on  what 
was  comparatively  useless ;  and  to  administer 
instruction  less  as  a  source  of  ideas  than  an  ex- 
ercise of  faculties.  To  be  a  Scholar  was  fame, 
and  to  be  imbued,  not  so  much  with  the 
spirit  of  the  writings  of  antiquity,  as  with  a  fine 
subtle  sense  of  the  graces  of  their  style,— to  be 
fiH«d  with  a  contemplative  admiration  of  their 
genius, — to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  an  index 


THE  WINES  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT,  i 

(Continued.) 

Secondly. — We  intended  to  have  commenced  this 
branch  of  our  essay  witli  lengthy  extracts  from  the  I 
works  of  Columella,  Pliny,  &c.,  respecting  the  nature 
of  the  ancient  wines,  and  to  have  adduced  abundant  i 
proofs  that  many  of  the  liquors  termed  wines  were 
of  an  unintoxicating   nature.     But  we  deem  this  n  j 
work  of  supererogntion^fler  the  able  nnd  elaborate  ; 
treatises  already  written  on  tin-  subject  by  our  con-  j 
temporaries.      It    will  be  sufficient  for  our    argu- ' 
mcnt  merely  to_  state,  that  the   earliest  method  of 
manufacturing  wine  was  by  squeezing  the  juice  of 
the   grape  into  a  cup;  this  is  evident  from  the  He- 
brew  root   p^>  yannnt  to  squeeze,  or  press  ;   from 
\vbenc3   JVi,  !/"!/'"<  Greek,  otioc,  «•»'««  ;  so  that  it 
will  be  evident  that  the  unintoxicating  or  the  mere 
expressed  juice  of  the  grape  has  the  most  legitimate  ' 
claim  on   the  word   wine.     This  simple  process  of 
manufacture  is  alluded  to  in  (ion.  xl.  11,  "Pharaoh's 
cup  was   in  my  hand,   and  I  took   the  grapes,  and 
pressed  them   into    Pharaoh's  cup,  and  I  gave  the 
cup  into   Pharaoh's  hand."     Nor   was  it    entirely 
confined  to  this   early  age ;  for  long  after  our  Sa- 
viour's time  do  we  read,  that  in  the  council-chamber 
of  the  Goths,  each  chief  was  attended  by  his  Gany- 
mede,  or    cup-bearer,    who,  standing  by  his   side,  j 
squeezed   the  juice  of  the  grape   into  his  chalice.  ' 
Pliny  notices  the  various  kinds  of  wines  in  his  day  I 
as  amounting   to  nearly   two   hundred,  and   made 
from  about  one  hundred  different  fruits  and  vege-  ) 
tables.     There  were  the  aromatic,  or  spiced,   wines,  i 
the  sweet  wines  or  sirups,  the  sour   wines  or  vine- 
gars,  the  drugged  wines  or  opiate  draughts,  and 
various  others:  indeed,  every  one  made  and  mixed  • 
according  to  his  own  palate ;  so  that  we  may  take  | 
it  for  granted,  that  the  unintoxicating  juice  of  the 
grape  has  in  every  way,  not  only  from  etymological 
derivation,  but  by   its  long-continued  acceptation, 
every  claim  on  the  word  wine. 

Thirdly. — We  now  proceed  to  notice  the  word 
generally  translated  "  drunken  ;  "  and,  however 
strange  it  may  appear,  still  we  are  confident,  that 
repletion  rather  than  intoxication  is  intended.  And 
this  will  lie  at  once  evident  to  our  readers,  when  we 
point  out  its  connexion  in  one  or  two  passages  of 
Scripture.  (1.)  In  1  Cor.  xi.  21,  the  npostle  Paul, 


reprobating  the  custom  of  the  early  Christii 
making  a  feast  at  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  says,  "  One  is  hungry  and  another  is 
drunken."  Now,  if  inebriation,  in  its  mildest  form, 
had  been  here  intended,  would  not  the  severest 
reproaches  have  been  passed  upon  them?  indeed, 
would  St.  Paul  have  been  justified  in  not  at  once 
excommunicating  them  from  the  sacred  altar  ?^-but 
with  the  gentlest  reproof,  he  says,  "  Shall  I  praise 
you  in  this?  I  praise  you  not:"  and  closes  by 
saying,  "  If  any  man  hunger,  let  him  eat  at  home." 
(2.)  Kpli.  v.  18,  "  Be  not  drunk  with  wine,  wherein 
is  excess,  but  be  ye  filial  with  the  Spirit."  We 
unhesitatingly  assert,  that  the  whole  force  and 
point  of  this  passage  is  entirely  lost  by  the  use  of 
so  ultra  a  word  as  "dnmjt."  It  must  be  evident 
to  every  one,  that  the  apostle  never  intended  to 
have  so  associated  the  two  extremes,  in  one  sentence, 
of  the  lowest  and  most  degraded  state  of  sin,  and 
the  highest  state  of  holiness.  We  might  proceed  to 
notice  the  expressions,  "  Be  not  given  to  wine,"  "  to 
much  wine,"  "filled  with  wine;"  but  enough  has 
been  said  to  prove,  that  as  we  have  no  word  con  - 
vcying  the  idea  of  ?xccss  in  drinking  without  intox- 
ication, our  translators  were  driven  to  the  necessity 
of  using  so  repugnant  a  term. 

Having  endeavoured  to  cstablisjj  these  three 
positions  ; — 

I.  That  the  word   Otroc,  "wine,"  is   a  general, 
not  a  specific,  term,  implying  unintoxicating  us  well 
as  intoxicating  liquors. 

II.  That   the  uniutoxicating  juice  of  the  grape 
was  in  general   use  amongst   the  Hebrews,  at  the 
time  of  our  Saviour,  and  that  it  lias  a  legitimate 
claim  to  the  tenn  "  wine." 

I 1 1.  That  the  word  translated, "  drunken,  "implies 
repletion  rather  than  intoxication  ; — 

We  now  proceed  to  apply  these  positions  in  tlie 
examination  of 

THE    MIRACLE    OF    OCR    SAVIOt'R    AT    CAN*. 

We  have  before  established  the  position,  that  tin- 
word  "  wine  "  implies  no  more  the  nature  or  quality 
of  the  liquor,  than  the  word  "  medicine"  implies  any 
particular  drug  ;  consequently  it  follows,  that  where 
an  indefinite  and  comprehensive  word  is  used  in 
connexion  with  our  Saviour,  we  ore  justified  in  sup- 
posing that  particular  thing  is  intended  which 
would  most  "  manifest  forth  his  glory."  Now  the 
established  truths  of  modern  physiological  and  me- 
dical research  have  never  been  found  to  contra- 
dict the  Word  of  God  ; — and  if  the  principles  <,n 
which  Teetotalism  is  founded  be  correct,  iininelv. 
"  That  the  use  of  alcohol  is  injurious,  or,  to  say  the 
least,  needless,"  then  we  pledge  our  lives  the  word 
of  God  will  be  found  to  support  and  advocate  the 
same.  And  Christians,  above  all  others,  ought  to 
prorc  the  principles  incorrect,  before  they  look  to  tltt 
Bible  for  a  warrant  for  their  opposition.  How 
stiikingly  was  this  manifested  in  the  opposition  of 
the  Christian  churches  to  the  theories  laid  down  bv 
(ialileo, — as  to  the  annual  circuit  of  the  world 
round  the  sun.  Without  staying  for  a  moment  to 
examine  the  truth  of  his  assertion ;  because  it  ri- 
diculed their  ignorant  rendering  of  the  Scriptures, 
they  determined  to  crush  for  ever  this  mighty 
genius  by  inquisitorial  authority.  But  bow  puerile 
was  their  attempt !  truth  prevailed,  a:id  they,  not 
the  Scriptures,  were  found  in  error. 

But  so  far  from  Teetotalism  being  in  opposition  to 
the  will  of  God  or  to  the  Scriptures,  we  have  abund- 
ant proofs  that  total  abstinence  from  all  alcoholic  li- 
quors has  met  with  the  divine  approval ;  as  in  (lie 
cases  of  Samson,  Hannah,  Daniel,  John  the  Baptist, 
the  priesthood  of  the  Levites,  the  Rechabitet,  and 
even  a  pledge  of  the  same,  in  case  of  the  Nazaritpn' 
vow. 

We  now  proceed,  without  farther  comment,  to 
notice  bow  and  where  this  miracle  seems  to  contra- 
dict our  principles.  And  the  only  difficulty  lias 
arisen  from  a  supposition  that  our  Bacchanalian  or- 
gies had  any  thing  in  common  with  their  custom  . 
The  remarks  of  the  ruler  of  the  feast  have  been  rr.ncli 
misunderstood.  "  Every  man  at  the  beginning 
doth  set  forth  good  wine;  and  when  they  have 
well  drunk,  then  that  which  is  wone ;  but  thou  bast 
kept  tbe  good  wine  until  now." — From  it»  .being 
the  custom  of  the  low  pot-hoittt  landlords  of  <wr 
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<'...»,-,  when  men  are  "well  ilruiik."  (,in  the  com- 
mon a.  eeptation  of  the  word.1  to  give  them  liquors 
of  a  weaker  soV*  for  the  purpose  of  extortion,  it  has 
been  judged  that  a  similar  praetiee  prevailed  at  pri- 
vate parlies  amongst  the  Jews; — so  that  every 
fraudulent  publican  might  quote,  as  a  precedent , 
ancient  practice  from  the  Word  of  Ciod.  If  it  hi^d 
been  the  custom  of  the  .lews,  when  calling  a  feast 
amongst  their  friends,  to  present  their  most  inebri- 
ating wines  at  the  beginning,  in  order  the  earlier  to 
produce  intoxication,  and  thus  save  expense  by  thein-t 
troduction  ol  inferior  wines,  then  \vc  unhesitatingly 
>ay ,  that  lost  as  our  country  is  to  every  sense  of 
sl,;ur.;\ — fettered  as  she  is  by  the  trammels  of 
di'iiAing  r.Siisres, — yet  she  is  comparatively  virtu-  ' 
i.i:*.— she  happily  has  not  yet  arrived  at  so  low  an 
ebb,  as  to  practise,  in  her  social  circles,  any  usage 
Mt  wean  or  so  grovelling. 

It  is  our  duty  to  free,  at  once,  the  JcwUh  nation 
from  so  vile  an  aspersion ;  and  to  state  that  drunk- 
enr.ess  was  not  a  national  sin, — and  that  the 
Jews  have  nlw,\vs  esteemed  intoxication  as  n  great. 
ifr.'.1'  the  greatest,  crime.  Their  custom  was  first  to 
orier  tit  their  guests  their  delicious  And  nnintoxic.it- 
ir,!*  'liquors,  (.for  a  lo\e  of  inebriation  was  not 
present  with  them:1  t'mn  afterwards  th.,t  which 
they  deemed  worse,  .is  least  palatable,  a  small 
quantity  of  an  alcoholic  beverage. 

The  bride  and  bridegroom  were  doubtless  poor, 
and  had  expendi  d  :.li  they  could  afford  on  their 
ic.i.-.:  :  Mid  ;;s  thfy  deepiv  regretted  theirlaek,  perhaps 
0:1  our  Saviour V  r.noui.t-.  he.  seeing  their  faith 
elicited  in  that  very  oiremnstance.  wrought  the 
inii.iclc.— a  ine.-t  delicious  nnd  perhaps  fragrant 
«:•••  was  produced.  Then  the  ruler  of  the  least. 
v!-e:i  lie  hr.d  tasted  the  w.itir  that  was  made  wine. 
.«.a:.i.  ••  Krcri/  »•(",  i.,'  :l<t  /•fi/iiinina  Jnth  tet  forth  good 

'•.  that  is,  unin*.  xie.itr.ig.  and  trhcn  mm  art 
t  r'i  tirval;.  (lint  is.  as  we  betore  proved,  well  tilled. 
tiien  that  u-iiirli  is  t;firse.  ^  worse  in  every  sense  of 
t!:e  v  ord. — tin  intoxicating,'!  hut  t)mu  katt  rtscrrrii 
1li<  o'Ofl  tritir.  (giHtd  in  every  way.  good  to  the 
lod:i».  and  trood  to  the  spirits.1  till  nm.  Tins 
iiffiauiap  of  miracifs  did  Jrtiis  in  Cana.  of  (wnlilrf. 
>:?,,•>'  ina>,(frttn!  fmlh  fi.f  r,lary."  \Ve  will  not 
1  t  ^,1  presumptuous  :.•-  to  ask.  ••  Is  there  unrichtoous- 
•.!•*-  with  (>od  ?  "  hut  we  inquire.  It' i;  had  beui  of 
..:  intoxicating  nnjure,  would  ii  not  have  induced 
:iv  parties  tin  m<ilu">  to  mistrust  hi.-  divinity  .'  And 
could  his  plorv  have  1-ien  manifested  by  the  creat- 
ing of  that,  which,  in  the  smallest  quantities.  tends, 
i"  a  certain  rjstio.  to  disorganize  the 'nrrvoiu  *y*> 
t:';.;  ot  man  ? — "  Let  no  man  say  when  he  is  tempted, 
]  ar..  tempted  t  f  (iod.  .1.  \V. 


T.YKTC. 

dcniv.s  ef good,  if  still  thy  wing 
O'er  Albion's  lain!  auspicious  soar. 

Help  to  a  fallen  nation  bring. 

And  raise  the  drunkard  up  once  more. 

The  boist'rous  passions  if  the  soul. 

Hate.  envy.  lust,  wrath,  and  despair. 
1U  Tctnp'rancc  kept  beneath  rcntroui. 

Will  ne'er  the  path  of  crime  prepare. 

(univ.s  of  (rood,  lei  Temp'ranee  raise 
"il.e  poor,  the  humble,  and  distrest.  *~"J 

Toleavc  the  drunkard's  e\il  ways. 
And  seek  the  paths  of  peace  and  rest. 

C«s:  diM»n  the  gibbet.- — dry  the  tears 

Of  those  who  mourn  their  fathom'  crimes. 

So  that  the  deed*  of  present  y  ears 

May  lejd  us  or.  to  harpicr  tin.es  '  ( 

NO<  n;s  pu  KW  ICK i  AN.F.. 

PY  IHF  rrnoK. 
No.  V.  and  l?st. 

.'/>•.  Ti/pman. — Strong  (kink  is  a  decided 
enemy  to  the  charms  of  the  countenance  ;  and 
without  a  li.indsome  f.ice.  one  cannot  expect 
any  success  amongst  the  ladies.  Since  I  have 
left  off  wine  and  Ivor,  I  have  been  stared  at  by 
all  the  old  women  in  the  workhouse,  and  all 
the  girls  at  the  charity  school.  It  is  however' 
true  that  I  hsd  a  peony  stuck  in  my  breast ' 

Mr.  Winkle.— Tupir.an  is  quite  right  :  intox-  I 
icating  drinks  are  certainly  prejudicial,  especi-  ' 
ally  to  the  sportsman.  I  never  could  kill  a 
bird  while  1  drank  ;  and  on  the  very  day  that  • 
1  signed  the  pledge  I  caught  two  in  a  trap  ! 
with  bird-lime. 

Mr,  SnoJgras*, — Well,  that  is  very  singular :  ; 
but  a  similar  piece  of  good  fortune  occurred  to  ' 
w«.  I  never  could  get  any  editor  to  receive; 
mjr  poetry  so  long  as  I  drank  ;  and  since  I 


became  a  Teetotaler,  I  h»ve  had  three  effusions 
accepted.  It  is  true  that  these  three  are  trans- 
lated from  the  Italian  ;  but 

Sam. — Veil,  them  is  testimonies  to  the 
system  o'  vorkin'  properly,  as  the  inwcnter  o' 
the  Treadmill  s,aid  ven  the  fellers  complained 
that  it  broke  their  shins. 

Mr.  Hook  Walker. — It  will  henceforth  be  a 
part  of  my  system  to  abstain  fromall  intoxica- 
ting drinks.  Pickwick,  my  dear  fellow,  lend 
me  Kilf-a- crown  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  ginger- 
beer. 

Mr.  I.ipman — 1  have  found  Aldgate  Pump 
such  nn  excellent  place  to  draw  upon,  that  I 
shall  in  future  do  no  business  wijh  any  other 
establishment.  What  say  you,  Jopling  ? 

Mr.  Joplinq. — All  1  can  say  is  that  I  shall 
not  only  patronize  the  parish  pump  at  every 
town  I  go  to,  but  shall  never  take  my  break- 
fast, lunch,  dinner,  tea,  or  supper  anywhere 
else. 

Sam. — Wery  considerate  that  is  o'  you 
geti'iemen  ;  and  wery  much  to  your  credit  is 
that  there  forbearance  o'  yourn'.  Nothin'  like 
a  independent  spirit,  as  the  pauper  said  ven 
he  refused  to  break  stones  on  the  road. 

Mr.  .-idolrihiif  Crashem, — Temperance  for 
exer!  as  my  friend  the  great  Cham  used  to 
say.  I've  made  up  my  mind  never  to  borrow 
money  of  any  one  save  a  Teetotaler  in  future  : 
and  by  those  means  I'll  show  you  how  staunch 
1  can  be.  Snodgrass,  just  lend  me  a  couple  ol 
sovereigns  to  pay  off  my  tavern  score,  so  that 
1  may  avoid  temptation  in  future — will  you  .' 

Mr.  Pickwick. — We  will  do  anything  we  can 
to  assist  those  who  will  sign  the  pleelee-book 
and  try  our  principles.  I  liltss  the  day  wl.cn 
1  embraced  the  doctrines  of  TeetoJaliMii. 
Those  of  our  friends,  who  have  been  rather 
wild,  and  who  did  not  hesitate  to  play  me- 
a  few  tricks  during  my  sojourn  in  France .  will 
now  becc'me  steady  and  sedate.  This  is  a 
happy  day.  on  which  you  have  met  at  my 
house  to  celebrate  the  signing  of  some  of  yon. 
An  excellent  supper  is  proxirled  in  the  next 
rojm — with  plenty  of  ginger-beer,  lemonade. 
and  iced  water.  We  will  see  whether  total 
abstinence  will  impair  our  intellects. 

Ssn. — Hooray!  Pickvick  and  Teetotalism 
for  ever  '.  Here's  for  the  triumphs  of  principle. 
I'd  rayther  be  the  w alley  o'  Pickvick  \ith  cold 
water,  than  the  friend  and  hale-fe'ilcr  t  ill-met 
\ith  that  tin-re  drunken  lord  o'  Waterford 
cclebri:\.  Now.  tlun  ge-n'lemen — tlu-re's  the 
supper:  make  yourseKes  at  home,  as  the  Hin- 
doo* said  to  the  chaps  in  the  IV.ack  Hi>K  a! 
Calcutta. 


A   \VoHD  TO  TOTAL  ABSTAINKKS. 

On  thf  Itiijwrtanrf  of  ( Unsitlrnry. 

IT  has  ever  been  matter  rf  n proa  eh  !y  men  of  the 
world,  against  the  professors  e.f  Christianity,  and  in  too 
many  eases  has  tlxre  hein  abundant  room  for  the  a<eu- 
sation.  that,  liowcrrr their  lips  may  declare  their  attach- 
ment to  the  principle*  they  profess,  tVirir  daily  conchio: 
and  conversation  do  not  »ell  accord  with  such  a  pre- 
fecnion. 

The  misfortune  in,  that  religion  is  \esiimatod.  more 
by  the  fruits  i:s  arilii rents  m.-.r.ifcsi  to  tlios.-  arr..;,,. 
them,  than  by  its  own  intrinsic  merit.  And  .-.lil.or.ph 
the  pood  or  had  example  of  religious  people  e»n  neter 
destroy  ihe  authority  of  tiixinc  truih;  it  is  no  less  ce-i- 
tain  that  religion  is  honoured  or  f!;>£raccii  :r.  the  ctts 
of  the  world,  just  in  proportion  as  iis  prefessVrs 
»re  consistent  or  otherwise  in  the  jirofi^simi  ihey 
sustain. 

There  is  mother  class  ef  persons,  upon  whom  consi-!- 
teney  of  eharaetfr  is  equally  binding,  if  they  really 
»ish  th«  prosperity  of  the  cause  they  have  finhr.-.ced: 
1  mean  total  ahst»iners  from  all  intoxieating  drinks.  It 
is  not  sufficient,  that  they  can  challenge  any  proof  of  in- 
consistency, so  far  as  the  mere  pledge  is  concerned.  The 
moral  character  ought  to  be  aSovc  suspicion.  Is  it 
not  highly  inconsistent  in  the  n-,.-.r.  who  wishes  by  his 
example  to  promote  sobriety,  to  indulge  in  swearing, 
and  thereby  increase  profanity  ?  or  get  into  debt  with- 
out any  reasonable  prospect  of  disel.arciv.g  tlie  obliga- 
tion, and  thus  be  justly  liable  to  the'  charge  of  di«- 
fconetty  ?  to  make  promise*  and  engagements,  which 
we  never  intended  to  be  kept,  to  as  to  forfeit  hit 
character  a*  a  onto  of  bit  word*  It  U  act  a  ditf.- 


cult  matter  to  point  oit  other  cautes  of  injury  to  the 
spread  of  total  abstinence  .  those  mentioned  would  be 
sufficient  to  illustrate  our  meaning.  There  are  tome 
others  of  minor  importance,  whieh  have  nevertheless 
been  productive  of  great  mischief.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  no  consistent  total  abstainer  ought  to  be  seen 
in  or  near  the  beer-shop  or  public-house;  nothing  but 
imperative  necessity  can  justify  such  a  want  of  caution. 
'  We  have  known  some,  who,  confiding  in  the  strength  of 
their  but  half-formed  resolution,  have  in  an  unguarded 
\  moment,  fallen  awfully,  and  pierced  themselves  through 
with  many  sorrows.  And  when  no  such  mournful  result 
has  followed,  the  example  of  a  total  abstainer  will  b« 
wrested  to  the  injury  of  such  as  are  always  looking 
\  out  for  something  to  give  even  the  appearance  of  good 
!  to  tl.at  which  conscience,  if  permitted  to  perform  its 
'office,  would  condemn  in  the  most  unqualified  manner. 
Injury  hjis  also  been  done  to  the  cf"  .,  when  it  Tt 
|  evident  that  sonic  other  motive  than  tin.  right  one  hat 
|  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  total  abstinence  pledge.  If 
j  interest,  love  of  human  applause,  or  the  force  of  exam- 
ple merely,  has  been  the  actuating  principle,  the  sub- 
1  jeet  of  it  is  .iot  likely  to  continue  firm  to  his  engagement. 
.".nd  would  then  pivc  occasion  of  triumph  to  such  as 
I  rejoice  in  the  fall  of  a  total  abstainer  :  that  being,  as  thtv 
suppose,  a  palliation  of  their  own  less  glaring  miscon- 
duct. It  is  the  right  principle  of  action  when  toul 
abstinence  is  embraced  and  advocated  for  our  own  good, 
and  the  good  of  others  over  whom  our  example  and 
wt-ipht  of  character  would  <\irt  an  influence.  There 
is  i.o  man  in  existence,  whesc  example  has  no!  it«  ( 
shr.ie  in  forming  the  character  of  those  around  him ; 
and  it  is.  therefore,  clearly  the  duty  of  ivery  man  (being 
a  responsible  .-.gen:  i  to  see  to  it.  that  liis  txampleSs  uol 
only,  not  injurious,  but  positively  Knefieial  to  his  fi-Urw 
men.  Ireland  has  sit  an  example,  which  all  who  take 
the  pledge  would  ilo  well  to  ri member,  and  imitate. 
Of  the  vast  multitudes  who  have  bound  thcmsclvei  tc 
Uie  tntire  disuse  of  all  intoxicating  drinks,  the  ir.st:.i.trt 
efapirstaey  arc  eompr.ra'.itily  rare.  I  lr.ow  this  is  nt- 
trihuU;!  ly  s,  me  persons  u>  a  superstitious  fctlir.g  o! 
Ffccrcdncss  attaching  to  their  engagement ;  but  otn  if 
this  were  the  ease,  it  seems  but  an  indifferent  eempii- 
nunt  to  our  superior  li^ht  and  knowledge,  that  this 
si.oe.ui  fail  to  produce  a  principle  of  action  tijusily 
powerful,  with  i  superstitious  one.  st>  called.  If  refor- 
rr.Micn  of  tharacter,  an  inctea&c  oi  personal  and  riorcfMie 
comfort,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  good  opinion  of 
those  whose  approbation  is  valuable,  be  n.otiuf  of  &i.y 
vr.jfr.t;  how  cautious  should  ocry  Teetotaler  be.  :t..-.t 
he  do  not  indiscreet!}  give  oeessioji  of  sl.inr.er.v  1!« 
should  prove  thai  his  principle  is  not  only  negative! v. 
but  posi;i\il\  jronu. 

1;  is  l-.eped  that  these  remaiks  will  not  be  looked 
upon  as  proeeei'.ing  Horn  a  censorious  spirit.  ^  e  ;.re 
hr.pny  to  bear  eur  hum!  le  testimony  to  the  gei.erai 
good  conduct  of  total  abstainers,  ,-nd  arc  the  mere  anxi- 
ous that  nolhing  should  interfere  with  tl.e  prigress  eft 
mighty  jirir.eiple.  whieh  we  hope  is  destined  to  r.icss  and 
rurify  cur  biloved  c.-.ir.try  fri.n.  i;s  national  and  degra- 
ding rice.  A.  D,  S. 

KKFLKCTIONS  IN  A  HORSK-POXD. 

TIVF.    Mr.HT. 

I.TT  me  consider  z.  linle  where  I  am  :  >!T  $er.s*s 
ar-  beginning  to  clear  at  piesent.1  albeit  my  "boijy  U 
siiekinc  in  the  mud.  and  seems  to  think  of  nothing  <«»». 
1'liis  plunge,  disagreeable  as  it  is.  '.i.-.s  been  of  sc-r»x-e  te 
me  «t  sl.ou'.d  be  thankful  fi>r  o-er\  tiring,  for  they  say 
"  cveiy  thing  is  lor  the  K  st  :  "  ;.:-d  i:pon  this  prinriple. 
a  tumble  into  a  horn-pond  may  be  a  good.  I  shaT. 
however,  ascertain  this  better  to-morrow  ^ that  is.  if  I 
shall  e\er  ge:  out  of  this  mud,  of  whieh  1  am  doubtful). 
In  the  mein  time.  I  wi':lv-by  way  of  passing  the  time,  ac- 
kr.i  iv.edjrc  my  obligation.  I  am  a  legencrated  creature  '. 
thai.ks  be  to  heaven,  I  can  sec;  before  my  tumble  into 
these  revivifying  waters,  my  thoughts  were  wandtrlnp. 
;.:  il  n  y  $ig!;;  was  darkled  ;  now  they  arc  fixed,  im- 
iT.oveaMy  txed — to  ir.is  horse-pond  ;  and  I  only  biholc 
i  :-r  moon  instead  of  two. 

1  do  not  exactly  know  how  I  came  here.  I  spent  last 
CM  n -ing  with  Tom  Rattlebrain,  Ned  Flighty,  and  Wilt 
Scamper  :  we  had  a  famous  supper,  and  rcsohed  k> 
m.-ike  a  night  of  it.  The  weathur  was  hot.  stormy,  anc 
goMinisb  :  it  led  us  to  tell  ghost  stories,  which  w'e  did. 
till  our  marrow  froze,  and  our  parched  throats  cried  cut 
i-.ke  the  horse-leech's  two  daughters.  "Give.  piv«." 
Turely  to  raise  our  courage  and  moisten  our  p*late»,  wr 
l.a.i  a  conj-.V  of  bottles  adilitionally.  I  recoUcct,  that 
after  this,  we  told  sonic  stories  paruking  more  of  tfte 
flesh  than  the  spirit,  and  that  at  two  o'clock  iu  Ike 
morning.  I  agreed  to  ride  home  on  Daylight.  ba«d  in 
hand,  like  the  fire-office  insignia,  with  "Scamper,  who 
was  mounted  on  \\~iidfi  e.  1  remember  something  of 
trying  to  force  Day  light  to  cross  what  1  took  to  be  the 
feiry  ;  I  recollect  something  of  our  dispute  upon' this 
subject,  but  1aii>tly  :  I  can  only  guess  how  the  matter 
ended,  by  the  result  ;  for  he  is  gone,  and  I  am  here, 

1  suppose  1  must  hate  struggled,  flopped,  and  floun- 
dered about  a  good  deal,  before  I  could  have  been  so 
firmly  wedged  in  the  mud.  as  I  am  at  this  moment :  the 
water  all  around  me  is  up  to  my  chin,  aad  the  firm  wind 
beneath  me  i*  up  to  my  knees  ;  1  have  sunk  consider- 
ably above  my  calves.  I  really  cut  a  very  ridiculous 
figure  ! 

Th«  firtt  thine  T  rftnnr.rtT  dl«t'mctlT  w»«  seeing  my 


* 
f 


THE     TEETOTALER. 


er  me  from  , 
my  nose  is  in  ] 


nted   cigar,  floating,  fizzing,  and   spitting  peevishly  >  least.     There's  a  villainous  odour  comes  ov« 
upon  the  water.     Poor  thing  !     I   put  out  my  hand  to  j  some  part  of  this  horse-pond,  "  at  which  m) 
catch  it.  but  it  fizzed    angrily,  and   floated   away  from     great  indignation  :  "  it  itrike*  me  also,  from  something 
me.     This  "was  the  unkindest  cut  of  all  ;  "  and  when     uncomfortable  in  my  stomach,  that  in  my   plunge,  I 


I  aaw  its  light  go  out,  I  felt  as  if  abandoned  by  all  the 
world. 

It  just   occurs   to  me   that  I  have  another  cause  of 
thanksgiving;  since  one  must   sometimes    fall    into  a  | 
horse-pond,  1   am  grateful   that  it  is  an  English  one. 
In  some  countries,  now,  those  demons  of  the  air,  the  birds  ' 


must  have  swallowed  a  good  allowance  of  Mark  Antony's 
liquor.  (Sec  Shaktptart' t  .1*to*y  and  Cleopatra  ;  act   I, 
scene +.)     The  hire  idea  is   enough  to  make  me  faint ; 
only   who  would   be  fool   enough  to   faint  in  »  horse-  ' 
pond  ? 

I  have  been  several  times  in  my  life  taken  in,  besides 


of  prey,  would  keep  wheeling,  whirling,  and  shrieking  to-night  by  these  waters, 
above  my  head,  complimenting  each  other  upon  the.  Thank  you  again,  dear  gracious  moon!  She's  very 
good  supper  prepared  for  them,  and  then  coolly  peck  ;  bright  just  now — there  is  a  large  tract  of  blue  in  the 
out  m  v  two  eves  before  my  face  !  This  idea  is  sug-  heavens  over  which,  for  at  least  the  next  twenty  minutes, 

she- may  travel  without  being  "  capped  by  a  cloud;"  so 
I  shall  have  time  to  look  about  me.     I  am  nearly  in  the 


Rented"  by   a    somewhat     uncomfortable    circumstance 
hich,   notwithstanding  my  patience,  1  cannot  but  be 


eensible  of.     Something  —  I  conjecture  either  ah  eel  or 


centre  of  the  pond  ;  the  water  is  perfectly  tranquil,  ex- 

»    •  f     .      _ »    _    ' 


' — is  g-nawing  at  fhe  boot  on  my  right  leg  ;  no  other  |  ccpt  when  it  bobs  against  my  chin,  disturbed  by  the 
animals  venture  so  deeply  into  the  mud.  I  wi»h  I  movement  of  my  head.  Lord  help  me!  Suppose  I 
could  raise  my  foot.  !'  should  die  here,  as,  if  nobody  comes  to  my -assistance,  I 

If  it  be  a  rat,  he  will  content  himself  with  the  lea-  certainly  shall.  On  my  first  ascertaining  the  charsc- 
ther,  and  gnaw  away  till  it  be  gone — but  the  eel  prefers  j  ter  of  liiy  'position,  recollecting  that  horse-ponds  are 

bit  of  meat,  and  iii  that  case,  he  is  only  busying  him-  |  generally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  town  or  farms,  I  hal- 


sclf  to  open  his  "  pantry  door."     Pray  heavens  it  be  a 
rat ! 

I  am  a  most  enduring  man.  I  remember  suffcriii;; 
infinite  misery  a  whole  season  at  the  house  of  a  particu- 
iar  friend ;  I  "was  lodged  in  the  best  bed-room  ;  and  a 
superb  apartment  it  was.  The  bed  was  a  magnificent 
one :  hut  to  my  cost  there  was  a  flea  in  it — "  the  last 
flea  of  sinnmer."  Never  shall  I  forget  what  I  suffered 
from  that  sincle  tormentor.  I  should  have  known  it 


ioe-ed  so'lustily,  that  I  ferand  my  voice  grow  husky;  so 
I  determined  to  reserve  it  for  a  better  occasion — I 
mean  in  case  any  persons  should  approach — Heaven 
send  them.  This  would  be  a  comfortless  bed  to  die  in.  ; 

A  huge  frog  has  just  discovered  me  ;  and  he  sits 
among  the  weeds  b«low  the  opposite  bank,  croaking  out 
his  speculation  as  to  what  I  can  b;  ;  he  stares  earnestly 
— so  do  1— he  takes  my  eye  for  a  challenge — he  is  a 
frog  of  courage  however,  for  he  plunges  into  the  water. 


was  only  one,  from  the  peculiar  pungency  of  his  bite,  if    swims  toward  me,  and  plants  himself  directly  opposite 


the  invariable  character  of  the  mark  had  not  also  been  a 
witness.     The  ro.v.n  had  been  for  a  long  period  uno;- 


to  my  face.     He  croaks  —  I  answer  very  naturally  —  for 
the   water    has    qualified  my   voice.     The   frog   stares 


onpie.i,  save  by  this  flea,  the  survivor  of  all  his  family  ;  again.  "  The  voice  is  the  voice  of  Esau,  hut  the  form 
and  friends,  who  had  died  of  starvation  in  the  course  of  is  Jacob's."  N'o»  be  very  gravely  swims  entirely 
the  summer.  I  bore  it  patiently  enough  for  several  j  round  my  head,  and  then  again  plants  himself  in  front. 
nights,  thinking  that  it  was  a  tax  to  flea-inanity  that  I  laugh  aloud.  He  backs  a  little — I  open  my  eyes 
must  be  paid  ;  but  when  night  after  night,  week  after  very  wide  at  him;  he  returns  the  compliment — my  chin 
wrvk.  the  same  torture  contin.ie-il.  1  began  to  grow  ncr-  !  spUshes  the  water  about  him  ;  he  takes  flight  and  dis- 
v.uis,  .-.n.l  irritable.  I  sought  after  him  diligently  in  I  appears.  Hark!  certainly  footsteps  in  the  neighhour- 
the  morning,  but  never  found  anything  but  his  trail,  j  hood.  Halloo — ough — ah — mercy  upon  me  ;  my  voice 
Like  destiny,  he  was  always  to  be  felt,  but  never  seen,  j  is  quite  gone,  and  I  shall  be  compelled  to  live  in  this 
In  the  night,  scarce  had  I  torn  the  skin  on"  my  shoul^ ,  horse-pond  the  remainder  of  my  days.  Who  will  feed 
der,  ere  1  was  imperiously  called  upon  to  apply  the  j  me,  I  wonder  ;  the  rat  will  not  be  so  civil  to  me,  as  the 
"i  felt  him  hop 


sa:ue  remedy   to  my  leg.     I   felt   him  hop  across  my 
hand  as  1  raised  it    up;  and  so  rapid  were  his  move-  ! 
ments,  that  he  seemed  to  be  jumping  in  every    part  of  \ 
my  body    at    once  :    like   the    Indian    Apollo,  he   ap-  [ 
peared  to   have    the  power  of  multiplying  his  person, 
and   being    Tn    fifty    places    at    the    same    time;    he 
was    a  single  liend.   whose   name    was    "  Legion."       I 
started   in    anguish,   shook    mv    sheets    and  iny  shirt, 
apostrophized  the  mistress  of  the  house,  and  nient  Hy 
wnt   the  house-maid     to    th;    hottest    pla.-e  I    could 
think  of.     It   was   all  to   no   purpose  ;    he   seem«d    to 
have  some  extraotdinary  power  of  (iisgorgin;  his  prey, 
and  clearing  his  stomach,  which,  like  time,  was  always 
devouring,    never   full.     So   rapidly    did   his    constant   ' 
meals  of  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper  tread  upon  each 
other's  heels  that  1  seemed   to   live  twenty  days  in  one  ! 
tortured    night.     I   longed  to  complain  to  the   master  , 
of  the  house  ;  hut   how  tell   him  there  was  a  flea  in  his  " 
best  bed— that  bed  in  which  he  texik  such  pride,  and  be-  I 
held  wi:!i   so  much  admiration  !     At  length  I  met  the 
housemaid  on  the  stairs.     She  was  as  ugly  as  rcpent- 
anre,  cralibed  as  chastity,  and  old  as  mother  Shipten  : 
nevertheless  I  addressed  her  as  ••  my  dear  little  gin," 
gave  her  a  kiss  and  a  piece  of  money,  ar.d  entreated  her 
to  kill  the  fleas  in  my  bed.     The  next  day  I  met  her.  ; 
and  she  said,  "  There  are  no  fleas  in  your  bed.  sir."  Alas,  , 
I  kne*  that  ;  there  w»s  but  one ;  and  he  was  a  Cea  of  , 
fa'c  beyond  her  power  to   destroy.     Sti.l    the  torture 
went  on ;  still  did    I   lie,  night   after  r.igh:,   miserable.  ' 
feverish,  sleepless,   pinched,  torn,  and  tortured  in  every 
part  of  my  burning  skin.     At  length,  considering  the 
caiormous  power  possessed  by  my  tormentor,  his  divisi-  ; 
bility,  his  invisibility,  his  infallibility,  I  came  at  last  to 
the  conclusion,  that  it  was  no  living  flea  that  thus  dis- 
tracted and  disturbed  me.  but  the  gliost  of  some  starve.!  j 
tenant  of  former  times,  who  w.is  allowed  this  recreation 
to  make  amends  for  past  sufferings.     This  idea  once  es- 
tahlisherl.  1  knew  that  1  had  co  hope;  I  had  nothing  for 
it,  but  to  fly  :  so  I  descended  to  my  friend,   declared   to 
his  astonii-ii  nent  my  intention,  and  when  bird  pressed 
for   my  reason,  painfully  and  reluctantly  gave  it.     "  A 
flea  '.  "  shouted  he,  in  a  voice  between   displeasure  and 
m'rth,  "  a  flea — and  in  that  bed  !  then  you  must  have 
brought  it  with  you."     Now  was  not  this  teo  much  ?   I 
thought  my  heart  would  have  broken.     I,  who  had  en- 
dured so  much — I,  who  had  suffered  torture  in  silence, 
for  six  long  weeks,  to  be  accused  of  having  brought  it  with 
me  !     It  wis  beyond  human   nature  to  bear.     1  burst 
from  his  presence,  packed  up  my  clothes,  and  though  I 
am  a  very  good-tempered  man,  have  not  seen  that  friecei 
since.     I  can  never  forgive  his  accusation  ;  I  can  never 
forget  what  I  suffered  !     As  I  call  to  mind  that   bum- 


ravens  were  to  Elijah  ;  and  I  have  affronted  the  frog. 
Ha  '.  the  footsteps  come  nearer — and  nearer.  'Tis  a 
man — I  see  him — a  groom — I'll  call.  Hallook — ouk 
— era — ak  !  "Hang  your  croaking  soul,"  quoth  the 
vagabond  ;  and  he  flings  a  huge  stone  at  my  head. 
Despair  and  distraction!  what  shall  I  do?  Die!  No 
— that's  cowardly — I'll  live,  bravely — that  is,  if  I  can. 
The  fellow  is  gone,  and  "  I'm  all  alone."  Alone  ! 
What  do  I  hear  ?  Voices — yes — they  come — most 
sweet  voices.  A  gentleman  and  the  rascally  groom 
atorcsiid.  "  You  have  not  dragged  this  pond  to-night." 
says  the  master. — "  Indeed,  sir,  we  did,  from  one  end 
of  it  to  the  other,"  replies  the  fellow.  "  see  how  the 
weeds  are  disturbed." — "You  lie,  you  rascal:  you  e!id 
not,  or  you  would  have  found  me  there,"  said  I. — 
"  Hcighday."  said  the  master,  "  whaj  have  we  here  ?' 
— "  A  gentleman  in  distress  " — "  I  should  think  so — 
hut  how  eamr  you  i»  this  pond  ?" — "  I'll  tell  you  when 
I  am  out." — "  Help,  all  of  you  fellows,"  says  the  gen- 
tleman. "  NCTV,  sir,  hold  fast  :  I  was  in  search  of  a 
drunken  uncle,  who  has  escaped  from  his  servants  ;  I 
ixpcctod  to  find  him  in  this  hoise-pond  .  and  I  discover 
a  sober  gentleman  in  his  place." 

N.   R.  I    did   not  think   it    necessary  to  rectify  this 
latter  mistake. 


REPORT  OF  TEETOTAL  MEETINGS. 


HAC..1ERSTOXE, 

Ox  Wednesday  evening,  July  29th.  there  was  a 
crowded  meeting  of  Teetotalers  at  the  Infant's  School- 
Room,  which  is  the  usual  place  of  their  weekly  assem- 
bly.  The  persons  present  wtrc  of  the  most  respectable 
appearance,  all  being  particularly  neat  and  well-<lressed. 
The  female  portion  of  the  audience  offered  a  striking 
testimony  to  the  good  effects  of  Teetotalism,  the  princi- 
ples of  which  are  the  most  undoubted  friends  to  the 
beauty  of  v.  ovr.an. 

'  MR.  G  riEF.N,  the  Editor  of  the  I*lrllifcnerr,  was  called 
to  the  Chair,  upon  the  occupation  of  which  he  briefly 
unfolded  the  business  of  the  meeting,  and  called  upon 
the  Secretary  to  read  the  first  Annual  Rrport  of  the  Hag- 
gcrstone  Auxiliary  branch. 

THE  SECRETARY  proceeded  to  read  the  Rspnrt.  which 
detailed  the  great  progress  made  by  the  Teetotalers  of 
Haggcrstone  in  the  good  cause.  an<i  held  out  the  most 
flattering  hopes  for  a  continuation  of  the  same  success- 
ful career.  The  Rffiort  was  received  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm,  and  was  welcomed  as  an  instance  not  only 
of  the  triumphs  of  Teetotalism.  but  also  as  a  proof  of 


ing  sorrow,  I  take  comfort  in  the  knowledge  that  I  am     the  activity  of  the  Committee  of  the  Haggerstone   Aui- 
suading  up  to  my  neck  in  a  horse-pond.     Thank  you,    ;!;"~ 
gentle  lady  moon  ! 


I  am  grateful  for  any  kind  of  at- 
tention. cv«n  though  it  should  be  of  no  use  to  me  ;  but 
yours  is,  I  wish  I  was  a  poet  now,  I  could  make 
sehqcthing  of  this  scenery.  T  have  read  a  good  deal 
abom  "  moonlight  on  the  waters,"  but  I  never  was  so 
near  its  dancing  beams  before.  The  devil  take  this  'rat  ! 
how  be  nibbles  !  My  boots  arc  new — •  hole  in  them  at 


man-. 

DR.  OXLEV,  MR.  G.  W.  M.  REYNOLDS,  and  several 
other  advocates  of  the  Teetotal  cause,  then  addressed  the 
meeting  in  support  of  several  Resolutions  connected 
wilh  the  welfare  and  interests  of  the  Society.  The 
school- room  was  crowded  to  excess,  and  ingress  to  a 
vast  number  was  absolutely  impossible. 


GREAT    Ml.  I   i  IN  i,    IN    FAVOl'R    OF    1  HI:    COAL-WHim  Rb. 

Ou  Friday  evening,  July  21st,  pursuant  t»  public 
notice,  a  grand  meeting  was  held  at  the  AUersgate- 
street  chapel,  which  was  lent  for  the  purpose  by  the 
United  Temperance  Association,  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  distressing  case  of  the  Coal-Whippers  of  Wap- 
ping.  Shoitly  after  eight  o'clock  the  Chapel  wai  crowded 
in  every  part,  numbers  being  absolutely  compelled  to 
obtain  seats  in  the  organ-loft.  AH  the  avenues  between 
the  pews  were  densely  filled  :  aud  the  most  lively  in- 
terest was  taken  by  a  most  respectable  audience  in  tW 
business  of  the  evening. 

I'pon  the  platform  were  the  following  members  of  the 
Committee  of  the  I'uited  Temperance  Association:  — 
Messieurs  WESTOX,  (the  Secretary,)  GAWTHOKP,  SIMS, 
Je>nxse>x.  EALES,  and  G.  W.  M.  REYNOLDS, 

Mr,.  G.  W.  M.  KEYXOXDS  was  called  to  the  Chair  : 
ujxin  taking  which,  he  proceeded  to  explain  the  object  of 
the  meeting.  He  said  that  the  case  of  the  Coal-Whip- 
pers  is  a  most  distressing  one,  and  demands  the  eon- 
sideratiein  of  all  philanthropists.  The  facts  connected  with 
that  afflicted  body  of  men  are  these.  They  are  compelled 
to  apply  to  the  publicans  of  Wapping  for  employment  : 
the  monopoly  of  all  the  labour  of  unloading  colliers  being 
in  the  hands  of  those  publicans.  The  resultis  that  the 
Coal-Whippeis  can  only  obtain  employment  upon  con- 
dition of  dispensing  upwards  of  one-third  of  their  wages 
with  those  base  and  mercenary  monopolizers.  It  was  in 
vsin  thnt  the  Coap-\Vhippers  endeavoured  to  free  them- 
selves from  that  state  of  terrible  thraldron.  The  pub- 
licans of  Wapping  isaid  Mr.  Reynolds)  are  protected 
and  supported  by  the  Coal-proprietors  and  Ship-owners 
of  the  North,  who  entrusted  them  wilh  the  discretionary 
privilege  of  employing  the  men  to  unload  their  vessels 
that  were  bound  for  Wapping.  The  sail-makers,  bis- 
cuit-venders, and  slop-  sellers,  arc  all  linked  in  one  grand 
chain  of  monopoly  and  expression  with  respect  to 
the  Coal-Whippers.  Those  sail-makers  and  other 
tradesmen  are  for  the  most  part  shareholders  in  col- 
liers, and  of  course  give  the  working  of  their  sjiips  to 
those  publicans  who  -arc  patronized  by  the  owners  in  the 
North,  because  those  owners  in.  return  bestow  their  cus- 
tom upon  these  tradesmen.  Trie  publicans  take  advan- 
tage of  this  power,  and  compel  each  Coal-Whipper,  for 
whom  they  procure  employment,  to  purchase  at  least 
nine  quarts  of  beer  per  Him.  This  beer  is  the  vilest  ol 
All  vile  compounds,  and  is  charged  at  an  exorbitant 
price.  Then,  unless  the  Coal-Whipper  will  cewsen:  to 
anticipate  his  wages  every  evening,  by  calling  for  driak 
upon  the  credit  of  next  dr.v's  labour,  toat  labour  will  not 
be  continued  to  him.  The  Coal-Whippers  are  thus  com- 
pelled to  Ix?  intemperate  ;  they  would  gladly  emancipate 
themselves  from  this  frightful  condition  of  being,  but 
they  dare  not  openly  break  with  the  publicans  Thev 
would  cheerfully  contribute  towards  the  establishment  of 
an  office  as  a  place  of  call  for  the  labourers  and  the  em- 
ployers ;  but  the  publicans  are  too  powerful  to  be  thus 
opcnlv  opposed  The  Common-Council  (continued 
Mr.  Reynolds)  has  been  appcalH  to,  and  the  matter 
has  been  referred  to  the  President  ofthe  Hoard  ofTrr.de, 
who  has  in  his  turn  referred  it  to  the  Crown  Lawyeis,  who 
have  most  likely  forgotten  the  business  altogether.  The 
rich  and  the  potent  of  the  West-end  of  London  know  not 
even  hy  name  the  nature  of  the  miseries  experienced  by 
the  dwiizens.  of  the  East-end.  He  ^  Mr.  Reynolds)  im- 
plored the  meeting  to  adopt  some  measures  to  relief* 
the  unfortunate  Coal-Whipper»:  he  said  that  their  cause 
was  the  cause  of  Teetotalism,  because  the  point  to  be 
considered  was  the  means  of  knocking  down  that  barrier 
vi  hich  was  raised  by  the  publicans  of  W^pping  against 
the  emancipation  of  the  Coal-  V  hippcrs  from  the  shackles 
of  intemperance  ;  he  added  that  if  the  Common  Council 
of  London  would  not  aid  the  Cnal-Whippers,  then  the 
Government  should  be  appealed  to  ;  and  if  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  grant  them  redress,  then  the  members 
of  the  l~nite«l  Temperance  Association  would  march  in 
procession  to  Downing  street,  and  demand  justice  in  be- 
half of  those  wretched  men. 

Mr..  JOHNSON  then  rose  and  addressed  the  meeting. 
He  said  that  the  philanthropist  could  scarcely  believe  that 
such  oppression  and  misery  could  exist  in  a  civilized 
country  —  in  England,  the  land  of  freedom  and  of  Bibles 
—  in  England,  which  had  emancipated  the  blacks,  and 
which  could  boast  of  so  many  charitable  asylums  and 
humane  institutions,  Thone  poor  degraded  beings  womld 
be  virtuous  if  they  could,  but  the  publicans  would  not 
let  them.  He  (Mr.  Johnson)  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  deeply  deprecate  the  appalling  inhumanity  of  the 
publicans,  much  as  he  disliked  the  usage  of  strong  per- 
sonal vituperation  at  any  time.  But  this  is  a  metier  in 
which  men  mmt  speak  the  truth  —  and  speak  that  truth 
boldly.  Public  opinion  should  be  appealed  to  ;  and  pub- 
lie  opinion  should  be  the  advocate  ot  the  Coal-Whippen 
against  the  oppression  e>f  the  Publicans.  The  Chainna* 
(said  Mr.  Johnson)  had  spoken  truly  in  denominating 
the  cause  of  the  Coal-Whippers  the  cause  of  Teetotal- 
ism ;  and  he  hoped  that  all  ;u«  Teetotalers  then  present 
would  join  in  rescuing  the  Cai^Wtiippcn  from  the 
galling  chains  of  oppression.  II*  nH  that  Christianity 
demanded  the  emancipation  of  Ike  *faves  of  Wapping 
in  the  same  way  as  it  had  dcmandei  and  achieved  the 
liberation  of  the  slaves  of  the  West  Indies.  He  then 
proposed  that  a  committee  gf  some  of  the  members  of 
the  United  Temperance  Association  be  nominated  to 
take  into  consideration  the  best  means  of  assisting  the 
unfortunate  Coal-Whippen—  of  agitating  in  their  fit- 
vour  —  of  advocating  their  cause  —  and  of  taking  the 
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necessary   steps  to   hold  larger  meetings,  and   make  tioiw,  and  of  all  principles,  in  those  districts  which  he 

their  grievances  more  extensively  known.    Mr.  Johnson  had  visited,  were  glad  to  hail  the  appearance    of   The 

then  proposed  a   Resolution  to  the  effect  that  Messrs.  TeetotaUr  journal.    He  felicitated  the  Association  upon 

G.    W.    M.    REYNOLDS,    WESTON     (the    Secretary),  ,  possessing  the  hest  organ  of  Teetotal  progress  that  had  \ 

CRUMP  (the  Registrar),  POCKXEIL,  SIMS,  and  WILSON,  as  yet  been  issued  to  the  world,  and  wound  up  an  able  j 

be  nominated   members  of   the    Committee  proposed,  speech  with  several  powerful  arguments  in  favour   of. 

with  power  to  add  to  their  numbers.  total  abstinence. 

CAPTAIN    LOWES    seconded    this    resolution,     and        MR.  GREEN    made   some    very    able    and    talented 

moved   that   Mr.  Johnson's   name   be  added  to  the  list  remarks  upon  the  propriety  of  remunerating  those  pub- 

•  already  proposed.     He  then  made  a  most  able  speech,  limns  who  would  at  once  abandon  their  traffic  in  alco-  i 

In   which    he   corroborated    the   foregoing    statements  holic  poisons  j  and  upon  the  impropriety  of  the  clergy  I 

relative  to  the  miseries  of  the  Coal-\\"hippers,  and  the  of  the  Church  of  England  not  more  generally  advocut-  , 

oppressive  conduct  of  the  publicans.  ing  the  blessed  cause  of  Total  Abstinence. 

GEORGE  APPLEOATE  and   O'BRIEN    then    consecu- 
tively detailed  the  particulars  of  their  grievances  in  the          NorTiso-iiiLL,  BAYSWATUR,  AND  KENSINGTON 
most  moving  and  pathetic  language.     They  showed  the  United  Friendly  Society  of  Total  Jbslamers. 

terrible  effects  of  the  evils  of  intemperance  in  respect  to        The  Committee  of  this  Association  assembled  at  the  ' 

the  Coal- Whippets,  and  declared  that  the  ruin  of  him--  Temperance  CoHee-bouse,  Kensington,  on  August  3rd,  | 

dreds  of /amities  at  Wapping  was  annually  accomplished  wneu  the  following  [resolutions  \.cre  proposed  by  Mr. 

through  the  means  of  the  villainous  conduct  of  the  puh-  jJee,   seconded   by    Mr.    Bowler,   and    carried    u'uani-  I 

licans  of  that   district.     The  daughters   of  the   Coal-  mously : — 


"RABINGTON'S  El*. 

Too  much  praise  cannqr,  ' 
having  an  inclination  1o  (Iran 
Association,    bu*  the  difficulty    ik   . 
weakened  state  of  the  stomach  -.    but  1 
medicine  "  Babington's    l.li\ir  of  Khul 
shun  period,  at  the  turn-  of  joining  then 
found  to  fiive  tone  to  the  digestive  orgy 
healthf  action,  and  relieve  at  once  tli. 

v.  L.ik: '.  >,  and  oppression  which  all  spirit-drinkers  ei]>crieiice  on 
lirst  becoming   Teetotalers.     The  action  of  this  medicine  is  lo 
assist,  not  force  nature  ;  and  it  it  used  with  the  greatest  success 
on  all  diseases  ariaing  from  Indigestion ;  namely,  Bilious  Head 
aches.  Diarrhoea! Spasm,  Constipation.  Gravel,  liout.  and  Khru 
matism.    Soldi*  bottles,  at  2s.  »d.,  4s.  6fl.,  *nd  1 U  ,  by  J.  Kixo. 
proprietor, TS,  Queen-street,  Cheapside  :  Messrs.  Barclay,  Far  - 
lingdon-strept,  and  all  respectable  Chemists. 


tIK     . 

rirb"  nere   i ...... 

Association,  it  would  be 

|S,  restore  them  to  their 

distressing  feeling  of 


Chipper  become  prostitutes,  and  the  sons  of  the  Coal- 
Whipper  become  thieves. 

MR.    COWELL,    a    coal-meter,  then   addressed    the 


That  this  Association  do  uo\v  uuite  itself  with  the  • 
United  Temperance  Association. 

"  Tliat  the  first  meeting,  after  the  junction,  be  held 


meeting  incorroboration  of  the  statements  made  by  the  on  Monday,  August  17th,"at  the  Catuden  chapel,  Ken- 
foregoing  speakers.  He  (Mr.  Cowell]  had  invariably  set  M,,gt0u  Gravel  Pits,  and  that  Mr.  G.  V>'.  M.  Reynolds 
his  face  against  the  oppressions  of  the  publicans,  and  he  requested  to  take  the  chair  on  that  occasion. 


his  disinterested  line  of  conduct  had  frequently  entailed 
upon  him  the  insults  of  those  whose  monopoly  he  was 
helping  to  destroy. 


Mr.   G.  W.  M.   Reynolds  then  put   the   resolution,     on  that  occasion." 


"  That  the  second  meeting,  after  the  junction,  be  held 
o'h  Thursday,  the  20th   of  August,  at  the  same  place,  i 
and  that   Mr.  Beustead  be  requested  to   take  the  chair 


which  j>ad  been  proposed  by  Mr.  John  SOU  and  seconded 
by  Captain  Lowes,  to  the  meeting;  and  it  was  carried 
unanimously.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  was 
proposed  nr.d  carried  without  a  single  dissentient  voice  : 

a  most  liberal  collection  was  made  for  the  benefit  of  the    ,i,eir  weekly  meeting,   Mr.  Adkins  in  the  chair.     Tlv. 
Coal- \Vhippcrs:  and  the  meeting  separated  at  a  quarter    meeting   was    forcibly  addressed    by     Messrs.    Baylis. 

Marriott,  Parker,  (Jaw-thorp,  an.l  Bastion  ;  nhea  several 
:  signatures  were  obtained. 


EAST    LONDON    TEMPERANCE.  HALL,    ClIl'KCI!    RO\V. 
DETHNAL    OKEEN. 

On  Monday   evening,  August  3rd,  the  Bethnat  Green 
Branch   of  the    United  Temperance    Association  held 


before 


UNITED  TEMPERANCE  ASSOCIATION. 

'Ihe  meeting  on  Saturday  etching,  August   Is;,  was         Tl:e  members  of  the  Stratiofd  Auxiliary  to  the  New 
most  respectably,  though  not  very  numerously  attended.     British  anil  Foreign  Temperance  Society  intend  to  walk 

MR.  WESTON,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  to  the  Asso-  i  in   procession  to  the   Forest   on    Monday  the  l"th   of. 
ciation,  was  called  to  the  chair  :  after  a  forcible  speech    August.     To  btart  from  the  Sunnay  School  at  P-ow  at 
in  favour   of  the    great    uVctrines  of  Teetotalism,   this     1  o'clock,  pass  through  Stratford  and  Ley  ton,  ar.d  hold  a 
gentleman  proceeded  to  read  a  letter  from  the  Rector  of  ;  public  meeting  in  the  Forest  at  j  o'clock,  r.t   which  the 
Qneenhithe,  in  which  the  Reverend  Minister  expressed  his 
advocacy  of  the  grand  principle  of  Total  Abstinence,  and 
Ills  determination   to  forwaid  the  interests  of  the  cause 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 

Mit.  SMEETON  was  delighted  to  behold  the  fathers  of 
families  conducting  their  \\ives  am!  children  to  Teetotal 
meetings.  The  custom  must  be  productive  ol  tl.e  most 
beneficial  results. 


Rev.  \V.  R,  Baker  is  expected  to  preside. 

On  Wednesday  the  19th  instant,  at  7  o'clock,  the  new 
Temperance  Hall  at  Plaistow.  will  be  opened  :  on  wlac'n 
occasion,  Mr.  Whhtaker  mid  other  advocate!  are  ex- 
pected. Admission,  by  Tickets,  3d  tad1.  On  the  two 
following  evenings,  public  meetings  wi.l  le  held,  to 
commence  at  7  o'clock.  Ail  friends  ol  Temperance  are 
respictluiiv  united.  J.  BIRTON,  Secietarv. 


Mil.  AVn.soN  said  that  he  had  only  been  :•.  Teetotaler 
for  nine  months,  but  that  he  considered  that  period 
ample  time  to  test  the  efficacy  of  the  doctrines  of  total 


The   AVelch  Total    Abstinence  Society   \.;',1    hoM  a 
Meeting  at  Ahiersgate  Chai.el,  on   Friday,  tl.e  7th   i.f 


ali»tinenoe.    He  should  imagine  that  if  no  other  motives     August,    wliea   the    Father    Mutihew    of   Wales,     MK. 
would  induce  men  to  sign  the  pledge*  seUUh  ones  might     PARRY,  will  deliver  a  Lecture  to  his  countrymen  in 
i*l  least  produce  that  effect,  insomuch  as  a  great  econo- 
my   was   the    consequence  of    total    abstinence    from 


their  own  language. 

caution  our  readers  from  takina  anv  substitute 


those  linnors  whose  price  waa  both  health  and  wealth.       for  spirituous   liquors  ;   but  as  a  medicine,  when  the 
MK.  Bow  i  EH,  from   Kensington,  said  that  he  consi-     Si0mach  lias  lost  its  tone  from  prevuMfs  excess,  or  other 


dered  Teetotalism  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  blessings 
ever  conferred  by  philanthropy  upon  society.  He  thai 
illustrated  the  good  effects  of  the  principles  by  several 
interesting  and  amusing  tales. 

Mil.  G.  W.  M.  REYNOLDS  delivered  a  long  speech 
upon  the  nature,  properties,  and  characteristics  of 
alcohol..  He  adduced  arguments  to  prove  that  although 
the  elements  of  alcohol  be  in  nature,  still  alcohol  is 
u  at  "itself  found  in  a  natural  state.  He  described  the 
process  of  fermentation  and  the  manner  of  distilling 
.-[.irks  :  he  demonstrated  the  fact  that  beer  and  wine  are 
moic  noxious  to  the  human  frame  than  simple  spirits 
diluted  with  water;  and  he  concluded  by  refuting  the 
common  objection  of  the  opponents  of  Teetotalism — viz. 
"that  alcohol  is  a  good  creature  ol  God,  and  is  therefuie 
adapted  to  our  use." 

Mr..    BENSTEAD,   said    that    the  brain   is   the   great 
laboratory  whence  all  ideas  are  eliminated.     The  brain    linement  ; 
is  delicate — tender — and  irritable  ;    and   the   least    act 
i'f  intemperance    materially  injures-  it.      Where    then 
is  the  difference  between    the    suicide   who    with   one 


causes,  we  can  safely  recommend  l>abinglun'3  F.lixirof 
Rhubarb  as  a  valuable  and  proni-r  icir.itfy  fur  Teetotalers. 


Wo  shall   in   future  taibli-u    the  List   of 
Meetings  every  month  only. 

This  Day  is  PK'.I!  .-'.ud.  l:r'..-e  li.vf  a,  C..>w,    s\o. 
'ou'.ainin^  .is  much  Utter-press  as   thice.  \ohinie*  of  tl: 

novel  form, 
1     S     T     E     H  A     N     N     K  , 

A  Nine!  Translated  Fp'in  the  French  of  Cli.  I'.iui  i:e  Ko.-k. 

Hi.  (i.  W.  M.  liKVNOI.KS. 
London:—  (i.  HENDERV».  :.  iKdHai'.cv. 


ual 


TRACTS  and  OBSERVATIONS    relative  to 

a  succcssf..!  mode  of  treating  Pi',;'s.  Fistula.   H,Tr.iorrho!i:.-v] 


VAN  JifTCilF.l.I.  UN  FISTULA,  if.—  Just  published,  Fourth 
!.::,",.  in  svo.,  cloth  boards,  price  7s.  t>d.,  enlarged, 

to 
lal 

Excrescence-.  Tumours,  and  Strictures,  without  cutting  or  con- 
ilcuM.auvi with  mimcroui  cases.    Beiug  a  familiar 
exposition  i>i  tilt  practice  of  Mr.  S.  J.  VAN  BUTCHKLL,  Sur- 
geon Acconclieur. 

"ThU  Volume  pie<ents  :o  us  a  number  of  illustrations  rf  his 
singular  success  under  circumstance*  that  would  have  irdwed 


SIGHT    RESTORED. 

XERVOVS     HEAD  ACHE  AND  DKAF.NESS  CrRED. 

I'nder  the  Patronage  of  his  late    Majesty,  her   Koyal  HighneM 

the  Duchess  of  'Kent,  Hiid  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury. 

THIS    is    universally    recoil)  mended  by    tlie 

Faculty  for  its  efficacy  in  removing   Disorders  incident  tt  th» 
Eyes  and  Head. 

Or.  Abernetliy  used  it,  and  termed  it  the  Faculty's  Friend  and 
Nurse's  V»de  Mecum. 

Dr.  Andrews  also  recommends  its  use  as  a  preventive.    (Se» 
his  report  when  in  Sunderl.md,  published  in  the  1'imei.  Clielln- 
ham  Juurnal.  and   British    Tratfllrr.  in    November,  1S3I.1    He 
jays  :—  ••  The  herbaceous  quality  of  the  *nutT  had  such  ui  eflfect 
on  the  stomach,  as  well  as  the  nrr\es  of  the  head,  from  the  tena 
cious  sympathy  of  the  membrane  of  the  nose  with  the  nervous 
system,  thai   Grimitone'l   Eye  Snuff,  when   taken  frequently. 
must  prevent    any  contagion  enterirg  the  S\  stem,  and  rccon: 
nu-nds  its  universal  adoptioi1."    Dated  10th  Nov..  1831. 

G.  J.  ("iiTiiHir..  Esq..  F  li.S  —  This  eminent  Burgeon  strcnglv 
tfcominem'.s  tirimstonc's  Eye  Siiutf.    SteJ.  B.  Laco&f  Id's.    t«n- 

'"THE   ECCENTRIC   SNTFF-TAKER. 

Should  trade  be  dull  and  time?  £"  rough. 
Oh  !  ^ive  me  then  a  pineh  of  snuff  : 
Give  me  my  box  a  pinc'.i  to  take. 
E'en  when  I'm  plcaM-il.  f«~r  ]>lea.sure's  sakc- 
AVhen  fortune''*  frowns  disturb  my  HL.itJ. 
And  friends  appear  to  (.-row  unwind  : 
Belief  I  seek  w  ithin  mr  boi. 
My  system  is  quite  orthodox. 
When  a  tme  triend  perchance  1  ir.eei. 
I  cheerfully  his  person  greet. 
A  hearty  "How  d'ye  do'  "  tak«-s  p!.ir< 
When  lo  !  my  snuff-box  uluin*  its  face 
My  pulverit'en>us  box  supplies 
A  receipe  for  weaker  e\e»  : 
Tl:jt  man  must  be  a  silly  foosc 
Who  thouchtlfssly  condemns  its  u»c 
If  my  proliosis  c.'uld  but  s|H-ak. 
•Tn  oulJ  often  sar  the  do.-e  repeat 
Each  (.-ratctul  sneeze  an.d  titilUtkm 
Exeitis  a  frequent  iteration. 
Then  here's  my  (lass  in  which  I  toast. 
Success  to  lha'  which  I  1>  \e  most. 
K'-;u!er.  1  pr.i\  don't  tliiitk  me  l-hifT  — 
Mark  we;!  the  hint  I—  'tis  (iltlMSIONF.'S  SNTFF. 
To  MH.  \V.  i,..iv-.,.  .•       W.  H.  W.  E.,  C'ooixr's  Arm*,  llmio, 

:W.  [.in.  street.  MconisUirv/ 

Ohtmr  f-.n  Cijn/i.ir.—  W.  IrfiTMsroNE   is   the  Sol  E    I). 
VKXTOR.  L:IJ  :he  on  I.,  cciiiiire  is  prepan-d  l>y  him. 

P.i.'3il  a  few  rases  of  Sicht  Restored  by  the  u»e  of 

tittlMSTOXE'S  l.VF.  BNl'FP. 

Mr.  A.  M  Inijre.  age*l  (13.  No.  J\  SiUer-street,  GoUleR-K{uar«. 
euied  of  .rutta  se:ei:.i  and  deafness. 

II.  Li>;on.    F.s.,.,  Marine   Library.    Ramsi;atc.  Kent,  rnred  ot 
»\-i:.iract  and  di-a!r.tss.  , 

Mrs.  Ilarkeit.  cured  vhile  r.t  Jamaica  of  ^utta  seirna.  if. 
tiiiecu-stref  :,  l."iuion. 

Mr.  P.  Saunderson.    No    10.    Harper  street.  Leeds,  cured  r: 
eataraet. 

»lr  H.  IMuckie!!.  Tottenham  House,  Tottenham.  Middlesex, 
c.ir«\l  of  optlialnii.T. 

Misj    S    E'lalvtre!  1.  Park  s'.re^t.  Winiljor.  cured  of  nervous 
head-aenak. 

Man  hi  >ne?s  t>  lirr^Mo  Soiari.  <6.  Charlotte  street,    hearing 
and  sipht  rotored. 

Decinms  liia  k'jurn.  E«I.  Chertsey.  Surrey,  ht-ad-afhc.  weaV 
ness,  and  tiinmess  of  siijl.i  rured. 

(ieorgi1   Sinitli,  Esi;.  (<.  York-place,  Kentish  tr«r.  weaknex 
and  dimness  of  sight  cured  by  its  use.-iS.-e  letter  .  > 

E,u.alK-t!i    Ko!>M-n.  i:1,  Ue!l->tr«t,   Edge  ware  road,   aped  6J. 
curea  of  Ophthalmia  and  de.-.fi.ess. 

Copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  Mr.  Crinstone.  Feb.  10th.   1M«. 
Sir.—  Having  been  affticttd   with  bad  eyes  for  »  long  time,  a 
friend  who  had  received  bentf.t   from  using  your    Eye  Snuff. 
rerommended  it  to  me.  1  have  taken  the  contents  of  your  2s.  4d 
canister:     and  am  h;.pp\  to  sa>    my  sight  ha*   Improved:  thr 
Meakness  and  dimnesj  is  ren»«ed  :  and.  Sir,  it   is  my  wish  that 
y.  u  may  make  this  knovn  for  the  gt.oii  of  the  public.     Yours. 
li,  York  -place,  Kenti-h  Town.  BKOROB  SMITM. 

To  Mr.  W.  linn,  stone.  in\en;i-r  '  f  Eye  SnurT.  .';'.  Broad-street. 

Blooivsbun  .  M:.K-!\  "•  ri!.  1^1". 

S!r  —  1  have  been  afflicted  for  mn.  >  year*  »  ith  a  severe  pain 
in  my  head,  attended  with  a  diniiiet*  ot  »i|;li:  and  ill  ri.i:j-  ]  a:i.s  :» 
mj  e"yi>.  tor  which  I  have  had  t!u-  In^t  medical  .T.iviie:  indeed. 
I  have  taken  large  quantities,  without  m-e:v:ng  any  reluf:  but 
1  am  now  delisrhted  to  say.  with  truth,  that  ever  $ii  ct-  u»;n;; 
rour  vuluablr  Eye  Snutf.  which  1  have  taken  copiously,  that  is  « 
.  id.  canister  weekly.  1  am  quite  fnc  ii'or.i  those  exetniiaiins 


blow    severs    the  loud    connecting     milld,    or   life,  and     despair   in  ai:>  prc-less.T  ci'  less  mastery-'.' or  less  accustomed  Vo    luii.s.  and  can  read  the  smaiiest  print,  a  iliou^h  1 -min '.I.C 

—  i — >.--,.  ..  rear  of  inv  age.    This  is  my  third  testimony,  and  shall  be  most 

happy  I  o  give  it   to  you  or  to  any    res't  fctable  enquirer   at   u>y 
lesidenoe  as  under.     1  remain,  with  graiitudr,  sir.  your  obedient 


old  *ii0  by  tUc  Author.  No.  Hi. 


the  body—  and  he  who  effects  the  same  end   by  more    •«W'»P'  »'<  «'  r"  "here  cures   seined  impos.bli-     The  state- 
,.       *  ,    ,r,      ...  ^         ,       ,        menta  here  u.ade  are  most    convincing,  and  plarc  btvond  dotiSi 

gradient   measuies.     The  bram  is  made  perfect    by  the  ,  ,llc  sup,rjoli,v  of  the-  trc.-.tment  to  »hi,-h  they  rcfcr."-Tuurt 
Deity  ;  but  it  is  easily  rendered  imperfect,  if  trilled  wilh.  ;  Journal. 
Any  change  that  it  experiences   through  the  habits  of      l'ubli»hcd  by  li.  KeV.sl.aw 
Iliac,  must  change  its  condition  for  the  worse.     It  is  so    ''''"•y-sm-e;.  Bedford  >qna.e. 
i.i^lv  adapted  to  the  mysterious  duties  that  it  has  to         " 
perfo'iai,  that  no  variation,  brought   about   by  human 
interference,  eta  possibly  benefit  it,  save  in  cases  where 


S'S  DIGESTIVE  BREAD, 

is  extremely  easy  of  digestion,  wholesome  and  nutritious." —  t 

medical  aid  is  required  and  properly  administered.    Mr.    l)r-  ^alki-r. 
u  ,  .,        ji         ,    _.r  j        ii-  i     «•    .       r  •   .  "  From  the  excellence  of  the  m.itcm  s  of  which  :t  is  composed 

Keustead  then  dev.  loped  the  dreadful  effects  of  mlem-  ,  nnd  ,he  hralthfu|  „;„„„«,  ,t  produces ,»,  the  imestmal  canal,  it 
perance  upon  the  delicate  organization  of  the  brain,  and  c»nnoi  fail  10  pro* can  invaluable  ait-.cle  of  diet  to  allcla,-«-s  of 
proved  to  demonstration  that  even  a  glass  of  exciting  persons,  especially  those  enga^il  :n  sciu-ntaiy  empl.iynient."— 
litjuor  is  calculated  to  ptoduce  prejudicial  effects.  |  ,,  ^P'1™""- 

MR.  GAWTHORP  (the  delegat«  who  has  lately  been    bread.'' 

advocating  the  cause  of  Teelotalism  at  Manchester  and  find  it."—  Se«  Graham  on  Diet  and  Regime, 
the  other  great  manufacturing  toxvus)  tluu  addressed  "  A  i  tend  to  Diet  regulate  your  stomach,  and  that  will  regulate 
the  meeting,  and  expatiated  upon  the  increasing  im-  *~%^%^K'£g3^^^**t 
portance  of  the  United  Temperance  Association.  He  for  several [years  past,  and  I  consider  it  particular^  »holesonK 
gave  a  brilliant  account  of  the  successful  nature  of  his  »"d  nutritious,  and  superior  to  any  bread  of  the  kii-.d  1  have  as 
mission,  acd  took  that  opportunity  of  observing  that  [  >€t  ^n^srda  of^t^mon!»ls'tM»  b-»»*h 
Ttetotalert  of  all  classes,  of  all  societies,  of  all  asiocia-  ,  New  stre«t.  Covtu't  baru«ii. 


i.  Covent-ijarden.   makes  \ery  good  brown 
It  is  well  for  those  who  live  in  town,  to  know  were  to 


huinWe  servant.  E.  KOBSOX. 

I.1.  r.eH-strcet.  Edgewarc-road,  Mary!-b.  r.e. 

TlusoOorifcrvrs  IlrrKiecouc  Compound  of  Herbs  is  sold  in  can 
istersat  8-1..  Is.  Sil.  ?s.  -ti...4i.4d..  Ns.,and  13.  6d.,  b>  all  »  ho'.csale 
Toba.-ioi.ists,  Merchants.  ai:d  Driifgis:.-,  in  town  and  cnmtry  : 
by  whom  dealers  r.uy  he  supplied.  It  c  ..u  I*  obtr.ited  in  all  the 
principal  io«n  and  'cities.  A  liln-ra!  al'owanef  to  Shippers. 
owm  r«,  captains,  aiul  a.l  vendors  ol  Utinulone'l  Eye  Snuff.  This 
eel,  brotea  Snu'l'is  shipped  to  all  qnancr-  o!  the  fMv.  and  retains 
it  benicn  qvaliii-'sin  every  climate.  AHSnuffs  andClgari  shipped 
on  thc»h.  rust  notice. 

Proprietor  of  newspaptrl  and  reriw'.ionis  arc  partici:..irly  re- 
quested not  to  insert  »BV  of  Mr.  <;rim.»tono'»  adrcrtisemenu 
without  a  written  order,  a's  no  account,  iu  future,  will  be.  i»W 
without  hik  authority  for  tte  tn?e;t:or.s.  _ 

All  ronimnnicatietis  far  the  Eiiitor,  to  be  addtCMtd.  peat-paid. 
to  the  care  of  the  Printer. 

1'ublished,  for  the  !  ropiietcrj.  1-yW.  STRANGE,  Paternsster- 
Row:  ai-d  Sold  by  all  Boofoeilers  in  Town  and  Country. 

Monthly  Parts  stitched  in  Wrapper*.  Price  Niuepenec. 
'  To  IBB  TaiDK.—  Back  K  ujubert  chaiig*d. 

:—  J.  Wims,  i'rinttr.  i$,  Red-Cro»s  Street. 
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the    property 


sixty-five  years  of  age,  and  of  venerable  appear - 
of    a    ance,  entered  the  apartment.      This  individual 
numbeTof'shareholders,  who  are   all  "members  of  j  *"  bowed  dowri.by  the  weight  of  affliction  as 

the  UniUd  Ttmprronc.  Association;  the  principal  I  ™*\  as  °J  ^ars.'  ™*  *"  mU<*  WaS  ***%** 

r  i  by  his  deeply-thoughtful  countenance.  There 

meetings  of  wliich  society  are  held  at  the  Aldersgate  -  ,  wftg  a  certajn  dread  and  timidity  about  the  man. 

street  Chapel.    In  order  that  "  The  Teetotaler  "  may  |  ners  of  tne  straUger  which  only  tended  to  increase 
be  widely  circulated  amongst  that  class  whose  means 

1  not  permit  them  to  become  subscribers  to  it,  it 
has  been  resolved  to  establish  a  GRATUITOUS  DIS- 
TRIBUTION FUND;  or,  in  other  words,  to  receive 
donations  from  those  who  advocate  the  cause  of 
TEETOTALISM,  and  to  disburse  the  amounts  so  col- 
lected in  printing  a  number  of  copies  of  the  Journal 
for  gratuitous  circulation.  An  appeal  is  therefore 
now  made  to  the  rich  and  the  charitable,  in  favour 
of  the  uneducated  and  the  poor;  and  even  those, 
who  do  not  profess  the  doctrines  of  Teetotalism,  are 
solicited  to  subscribe  to  the  Fund,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  promote  a  purely  humane  and  philan- 
thropic view. 

Donations  to  the   Gratuitous  Distribution  Fund 
will  be  received  by  M  R.  H.  W.  WESTOM,  Treasurer 
to  the  Fund,  and  Hon.   Secretary  to  the  UNITED 
TEMPERANCE    ASSOCIATION,  No.  12,   Basing-Lane, 
Bread-Street,  Cheapside  :  MR.  G.  W,  M.  REYNOLDS, 
Editor  of"  The  Teetotaler,"  No. 
Hackney-Road:   MR.    STRANGE, 
noster-Row  :    and  MR.  WILSON, 
Cross-Street. 

A  list  of  the  Subscribers  to  the  Gratuitous  Dis- 
tfibution  Fund  will  be  published,  with  the  several 
amounts  of  donations,  everv  month. 


11,  Suffolk  Place, 
Publisher,  Pater- 
Printer,  58,  Red- 


THE  DRUNKARDS  PROGRESS. 

A    TALE.  — BY    THE    EDITOR. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

THE    STRANGER. TEMPTATION. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Rolms  had  delivered  to 
Melville  the  letter,  which  produced  so  strange 
an  effect  upon  the  young  man,  he  hastened 
down  stairs  to  pursue  his  usual  avocations. 
These  avocations  chiefly  consisted  in  writing 
out  fair  copies  of  his  lodgers'  bills,  and  deliver- 
ing them  at  the  respective  doors  of  those  ten- 
ants. He  however  found  it  a  much  more  easy 
task  to  write  out  than  to  collect  the  amounts 
due  to  him ;  and  he  frequently  assured  his 
friend  the  milk-man,  and  his  flying  acquaint- 
ance the  two-penny  postman,  "That  if  it  weren't 
for  an  occasional  drop  of  half-an-half  he  didn't 
know  how  he  ever  should  get  through  the 
fatigues  of  'the  day."  This  was  one  amongst 
the  numerous  delusions  that  intemperance  im- 
poses upon  its  votaries. 

Be  it  known,  then,  to  all  men,  by  these 
presents,  that  Mr.  Robus  proceeded  to  his  own 
apartment  as  soon  as  he  had  delivered  the 
letter  to  Victor  Melville.  But  scarcely  had 
Mr.  Robus  seated  himself  at  a  table,  and  com- 
menced the  addition  of  the  three-pair  back's  run- 


the  native  impudence  of  Mr.  Robus.  He  was 
well  dressed,  and  appeared  to  belong  to  that 
class  of  society  which  bears  the  miscellaneous 
denomination  of  "  gentlemen." 

"  Sit  down,  Sir,"<*aid  Mr.  Robus,  indicating 
a  chair  with  his  left  hand,  and  helping  himself 
to  a  draught  from  a  pewter-pot  witli  his  right. 

"  I  thanfc  you,"  answered  the  stranger,  with 
an  accent  which  immediately  proclaimed  him 
to  be  a  foreigner — a  fact  that  delighted  (he 
heart  of  Mr.  Robus,  who  was  resolved  that,  if 
any  business  were  to  be  done,  due  advantage 
should  be  taken  of  the  presumed  ignorance  as- 
sociated with  foreign  extraction.  "  I  believe 
you  are  in  the  habit  of  letting  lodgings?1'  added 
the  stranger. 

"  Well,  that  is  von  o'  my  numerous  habits," 
answered  Mr.  Robus  ;  .  and  -he  might  have 
added  that  drunkenness  was  too  ;  but  he  pru- 
dently suppressed  that  unnecessary  particular. 

"  Have  you  a  lodging  to  dispose  of  now  ?  " 
demanded  the  stranger  ;  then, — without  waiting 
for  a  reply,  and  apparently  forgetful  that  he 
was  overheard  by  a  soul,  he  said  in  a  low  and 
musing  tone,'"  Yes — I  will  retire  from  the  busy 
world, — I  will  fly  that  phantom  which  is  ever 
pursuing  me, — 1  will  hide  my  head  in  this  re- 
treat— and  there — there — there  will  I  die  !  " 
and  as  he  thus  gave  vent  to  his  excited  feel- 
ings, he  struck  his  forehead  violently  with 
his  clenched  fist,  as  if  he  were  in  a  paroxysm 
of  rage. 

"  A  lodging,  is  it  that  you  want  ?  "  cried 
Mr.  Robus,  who  did  not  trouble  himself  much 
with  the  affairs  of  other  people,  unless  those 
affairs  were  more  or  less  connected  with  his 
own  :  "  well — I  am  quite  full  now,  Sir.  There 
was  that  there  lovely  room  as  the  Irishman 
and  his  family  lived  in,  and  was  never  cleaned 
out  all  the  time ;  but  that's  taken  by  the 
cat's-meat  man  as  supplies  this  wery  thickly 
popilated  neighbourhood.  But — if  you  really 
wants  a  room — and  as  you  seems  a  decent 
sort  o'  chap — why — I  don't  care  if  I  let  you 
have  this  here." 

The   stranger  was  a  man  of  very  few  words, 
and  he  immediately  concluded  a  bargain  with 
Mr.  Robus  for  the  apartment  in    which  they 
were  then  seated.    It  was  pretty  tolerably  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Robus's  own  moveable  materials  ; 
and  a  second  bargain  was  immediately  ratified 
for  them.     The  stranger  did  not  attempt  to 
cheapen  the  price  put  upon  the  furniture  by 
the   landlord ;    and    the    landlord  did  not  at- 
J  tempt    to  act   over   honestly  in    the  transac- 
!  tion.     The  consequence  was  that  the  stranger 
1  paid  about  fifty  per  cent,  above  the  cost  price 
j  of  the  furniture.     Mr.  Robus  was  so  overjoyed 
at  this  unexpected  piece  of  good  luck  that  he 


ning  account  (,so  called  because  the  three-pair  !  proceeded  to  an  adjacent  public-house,  where 
back  did  subsequently  run  away  without  paying  he  expended  in  reckless  dissipation  the  greater 
it,)  when  a  low  knock  was  heard  at  his  door.  portion  of  that  which  he  had  acquired  by  the 

"  Come  in,"  shouted  Mr.  Robus  :  and    his    most  deliberate  dishonesty, 
invitation  was  immediately  obeyed.  In  the  meantime,  Mr.   Tibbatts  sought  his 

The  door  opened,  and  an  old  man,  of  about    friend  Victor  Melville  as  usual. 


"  My  dear  boy,"  said  Titus,  "  what  means 
this  air  of  dejection — this  mournful  counte- 
nance ?  You  resemble  Cato  meditating  sui- 
cide." 

"  Alas  !  nothing  but  misery  pursues  me  in 
this  world,"  said  Melville,  as  he  pointed  to- 
wards the  letter  which  he  had  just  received, 
and  which  lay  open  upon  hifc  bed. 

"  What,  bad  news  !  "  ejaculated  Mr.  Tib- 
batts.  "  Ah !  my  dear  boy,  and  1  have  not  a 
single  drop  of  anything  to  console  you." 

Victor  shuddered  as  the  sense  of  this  obser- 
vation flashed  upon  his  mind,  and  he  ground 
his  teeth  witli  the  ferocity  of  a  maniac. 

"  If  you  knew,"  said  he  to  his  companion, 
"  what  it  is  to  love — and  if  you. knew  what  jt 
was  (o  feel  assured  that  the  object  of  that  affec- 
tion is  overwhelmed  with  grief,  while  you  are 
unable  to  fly  to  her  relief,  to  assist  her  with 
your  advice,  to  console  and  comfort  her,  then 
would  you  give  way  to  the  force  of  your  afflic- 
tion. There  is  a  young  girl  in  the  vicinity  of 
Paris,  at  this  moment — a  young  girl  of  exqui- 
site beauty  and  great  accomplishments — a  young 
girl  whose  personal  and  mental  endowments 
would  adorn  a  queeu, —  a  young  girl,  in  a 
word,  who  adores  me,  who  would  lay  down 
her  life  to  make  mine  happy,  and  who  is  at  this 
instant  suffering  and  wretched.  She  has  just 
lost  the  kind  guardian  of  her  youth — her  more 
than  parent — the  man  who  has -acted  a  father's 
part  TO  her :  he  is  gone — gone  to  the  cold 
grave,  and  left  a  warm  heart  behind  to  mourn 
his  loss." 

"  Why  don't  you  marry  this  Pheenix  of  all 
perfection  ?  "  demanded  Mr.  TibbatU,  care- 
lessly sitting  down  upon  the  edge  of  the  bed, 
while  Victor  rose  and  proceeded  to  dress  him- 
self. 

"  Marry  her  !  "  ejaculated  Victor,  in  a  hoarse 
tone  of  voice :  "  marry  her !  "  he  repeated, 
laughing  wildly.  "Wnat — marry  her,  with- 
out a  farthing  to  provide  for  us  !  It  is  suffi- 
cient for  me  to  dream  all  day  and  all  night  of 
misery  for  myself;  but  misery  for  another — 
misery  for  a  third — misery  for  a  fourth — mi- 
sery for  numbers — for  misery  is  as  prolific  as 
was  the  box  of  Pandora — oh !  all  this  is  too 
horrible  to  think  of  !•" 

There  was  a  decanter  of  water  upon  the 
table ;  Victor  took  it  up  and  emptied  it  almost 
at  a  draught. 

"  Water !  water !  "  he  exclaimed ;  "  would 
that  I  had  never  drank  anything  but  water;" 
and  then  he  began  to  walk  up  and  down  his 
chamber. 

Nothing  is  so  bad  as  to  turn  /bout  in  a  nar- 
row space  :  the  wolf  turns,  the/sorceress  turns, 
the  eagle  turns  :  to  turn  about  is  to  encourage 
the  presence  of  misery ;  hell  is  invoked  by 
turning  about  in  that  foreboding  fashion.  The 
more  Victor  increased  his  steps  and  augmented 
the  number  of  his  circles,  the  more  his  head 
1  wandered,  and  his  brain  became  confused. 
His  lips  were  white,  his  cheeks  were  burning ; 
from  his  mouth  emanated  a  whirlwind  of 
scarcely  articulated  and  unintelligible  word* ; 
and  his  whole  frame  trembled.  He  forgot  that 
another  human  being  was  in  the  room  ;  h« 
thought  only  of  his  companion,  misery !  And 
like  none  other  is  that  companion  ;  having  BO 
!  heart,  no  soul,  no  smiles,  no  tears,  no  pity, — 
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naught  that  is  proper  to  human  companion- j 
s>hip.    Any  other  comnule — :»ye,  even  among  ( 
comrades  in  a  gaol — attaches  himself  tohiscom- 1 
rade,  and  shares  with  him  the  little  that  he  has,'! 
even"   where   he    has  nothing   to  share.     But ' 
misery   is  a  wretch   who  speaks,  not,  sighs  not 
even,  gives  no  answering  glance,  yet  presses  on 
you   with   a  weight  like  lead.     Suddenly  -Vic-  ; 
.tor  opened   the  window  and   looked   into  the 
•  court  beneath.      He  appeared    irresolute,   un- 
certain  how    to  act,  and   seemed  to   calculate 
the   chances    of  life    and    death  ;  and  then  he 
once  more  resumed  his  walk  up  and  down  the 
room.      Rut   death    was    always    ir.    his   eyes, 
death  was  in  his  gestures,  death  was  in  all  his 
thoughts.    He  hastened  once  again  towards  the 
window — a  curse  issued  from  his  lips — he  leapt 
upon  a  chair  to  reach  the  sill — he  was  about 
to  execute  his  horrible  purpose  of  suicide,  when 
a  strong  arm  pulled  him   back,  and  the  voice 
of  Tibhatts  recalled  him  to  his  proper  senses. 

"  That  is  not  the  shortest  way  to  marry  the 
girl,"   said   Titus,  as    he  closed    the   window..' 
and  returned  to  his  seat  upon  the  bed.    "  Cato 
was    a    coward — so    was     Cleopatra  :     Victor 
Melville  shall  not  follow  their  example." 

"  1  am  a  wretch — unfit  to  live!"  ejaculated 
onr  hero  in  a  tone  of  despair. 

"  Let  us  see  whether  we  cannot  induce  you 
to  honour  this  world  a  little  longer  with  your 
presence.  Hate  you  any  money  '' 

"  Not  a  fartliing,"  was  the  answer.  ••  We 
expended  all  my  stock  last  night  at  tlie  beg- 
gars' assembly  room." 

"  Have  you  anything  to  eat  .'" 

"  Nothing." 

"  Nor  1." 

And  the  two  men  exchanged  snch  looks  with 
each  other  as  two  hungry,  poverty-stricken 
men  would  exchange  in  such  a  cast1. 

*'  1  wish  1  knew  where  or  how  to  obtain  afew 
pounds  !"  ejaculated  Victor,  as  his  ideas  were 
once  more  reflect i-d  towards  the  far-distant 
i  rphan  whom  lie  loved,  and  who  solicited  his 
advice — because  she  had  no  other  friend  whose 
counsel  she  could  implore.  Oil !  he  thought 
of  hVr — of  her  who  was  so  beautiful  and  whom 
he  loved.  He  then  called  to  mind  every 
lineament  of  her  fair  face — he  remembered  that 
shv  possessed  one  of  those  charming  counte- 
nances that  sometimes  emanate  from  the  pencil 
of  Vaitcau — one  of  those  thousand-and-onc 
feminine  animations  which  belong  to  him 
alone,  and  which  he  knows  so  well  how  to 
depict  upon  the  canvass — a  charming  creature, 
with  a  complexion  of  milk  ami  roses — with  a 
nelieions  tluv.igji  melancholy  smiles-shining 
hair,  and  liixtiriMis  contours  of  form.  Yes — 
Victor  thought  of  his  absent  mistress,  first  as  a 
loxely  thing  which  sfirtii -upon  and  captivated 
his  imagination — then  as  a  soft  lustre  whit.h 
stole  for  a  moment  upon  the  dark  cloud  of  his 
idea*,  like  an  anpfl  passing  ir!o  the  hell  of  his 
soul, — and  then,  by  dint  of  thinking  upon  so 
much  youth,  innocence,  accomplishments,  and 
beauty,  he  feit  steal  into  his  heart  that  which 
he  had  never  felt  befote — a  kind  of  icy -cold 
that  r.-.ade  his  teeth  chatter — a  kind  of  re- 
ivorse  that  made  all  the  misery  of  his  mind  the 
more  appalling ! 

"  You  wish  you  had  a  few  pounds  ?"  said 
Mr.  Tibbatts.  slowly,  and  gazing  fixedly  urvn 
Victor's  countenance. 

••  I  do — I  e!o!"  cried  ihe  young  man.  "  Oh  ! 
to  know  that  she  is  there — all  alone — without 
protectors — and  not  to  be  enabled  to  fly  to 
her  •" 

"  Tt»e  ease  is  very  urgent,  then  ?"  said  Tib- 
hatu,  eyeing  Mehille  as  before. 

**  Very — very,"  was  the  impatient  reply. 

"  Robus  has  money,"  said  Tibbatts,  assum- 
ing a  careless  air. 

"  But  he  would  not  lend  it  to  a  stranger — 
he  would  not  assist  me."  cried  Victor. 

'*  \?c  would  not  ask  bim,"  laconically  re- 
turned Mr.  Tibbatts. 


"  Then  of  what  use  was  your  observation, 
that  he  had  money  ?"  demanded  Victor. 

"  You  say  the  case  is  urgent,"  replied  Tib- 
batts, pretending  to  bo  looking  towards  the 
mantel-piece.  ;  "  you  want  to  get  away  from 
here  as  soon  as  you  can  —  you  will  perhaps  lose 
the  girl  if  you  don't—  so  1  just  thought  -  " 

"  Thought  what  .'"  interrupted  our  hero,  u 
partial  shudder  creeping  over  him. 

"  Oh  !  don't  bother  me."  said  Tibbatts. 
"  If  you  want  the  money,  it  can  be  had  — 
that's  all  ;  and  if  we  don't  get  it,  we  shall 
starve  —  that's  all  again." 

These  words  were  uttered  with  an  affected 
pettishness  that  added  materially  to  the  mysti- 
fication in  which  Victor's  mind  was  enveloped 
relative  to  the  real  meaning  of  his  new  friend. 
A  long  pause  ensued  :  he  did  not  choose  —  he 
knew  not  wherefore  —  to  ask  for  any  farther 
explanation  :  and  Tibbatis  remained  in  a  half- 
sulky.  half-musing  attitude  on  the  bed. 

"  Well,  this  won't  do."  said  Tibbatts,  after  a 
long  silence.  "  We  can't  starve  —  that's  very 
certain." 

"  1  see  no  other  prospect,"  quietly  remarked 


Tibbatts  suddenly  rose  from  his  sent, 
hurried  out  of  the  room,  and  returned  at  the 
expiration  of  about  ten  minutes  with  the  well- 
known  case-bottle  in  his  hands.  How  he  ob- 
tained the  liquor  Victor  did  not  think  of  in- 
quiring :  he  suffered  himself  to  be  prevailed  upon 
to  partake  of  the  alcoholic  poison  produced  ny 
the  tempter  ;  and  he  suddenly  felt  curious  to 
know  at  what  end  his  companion  had  ere  now 
been  aiming.  Another  glass  of  brandy  was 
poured  out  for  him  and  drunk  ;  and  he  then 
liaynr.Jed  a  leading  question. 

"Why.  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is."  answered 
Tibbatts,  a  demoniac  smile  of  satisfaction  and 
triumph  playing  upon  his  lips,  —  "the  truth  is. 
Rohus  h.is  «rot  plenty  of  money  —  *nd  1  know 
whore  he  keeps  it.  It  is  a!l  in  a  s;na'!  bag  i:; 
his  por!n;a:r.eau  :  the  ras^sl!  he's  often  con- 
signed the  produce  of  my  brain  to  that  stv:  ! 
He  sjecps  deuced  hard  —  and.  as  you  could.  re- 
place the  money  on  your  return  —  and  as  he 
would  never  miss  it  —  why  -  " 

•'Say  n»  more  '"  erie«l  Victor:  a  deadly 
pallor  overspreading  his  countenance,  and  Ins 
whole  frame  trembling,  .is  he  now  compre- 
hended his  companion's  design. 

"  Well  —  just  as  you  like  V  said  Mr.  Tibbatts 
coolly  ;  and  he  handed  Victor  another  iib.ss  >•:" 
the  burning  fluid. 

The  youns  mar.  seized  it  —  swr.iiowed  it  to 
dr>wn  thought  —  and,  as  he  ha.l  as  \c:  eaten 
nothing  that  morning;  be  soon  felt  the  »  f:\cts 
of  the  liquor  nsceniUne  to  his  bead,  lie  then 
thought  once  more  of  Louise's  letter,  and 
settled  all  his  ideas  upon  a  paragraph  in  which 
she  stwed  him  her  only  friend  and  adviser. 
He  knew  not  what  stfp  to  pursue  ;  he  did  r.ot 
like  the  i.lia  c-f  wririr.sr  to  her.  confessing  the 
denuded  state  of  his  resources,  and  soiicitingthc 
means  of  joining  her  in  Paris  ;  and  he  felt  deeply 
anxious  to  proceed  without  delay  to  tha:  city. 
He  pictured  to  himself  the  inexperienced 
young  girl  in  the  hands  of  the  harpies  of  tbe 
latr  ;  and  he  wrung  his  kar.ds  with  agony  as  be 
thought  of  his  inability  to  hasten  to  her  assis- 
tance. He  n^ain  priced  the  room,  and  Mr. 
Tibbntts  watched  him  ns  the  boa-constrictor 
eyes  its  victim  from  the  bough  of  the  tree 
nearer  the  trunk  of  which  th..:  victim  is  advan- 
cing at  every  step. 

Suddenly  Victor  stopped  sho;t  nrd  addressed 
himself  to  his  companior. 

"  l~>o  you  think  Robns  might  be  ir.r.uced  Vy 
the  prospect  of  heaxy  interest  to  lend  me  the 
money  f  "  he  said. 

"  He  would  as  soon  give  ns  lend."  was  the 
reply. 

Victor  again  paced  the  mm.  Presently  a 
clock  in  an  adjacent  apartu  ent  struck  tbe  hour 
of  mid-dav. 


"Twelve!  twelve  already,"  said  Melville, 
->— "  and  nothing  done  \ " 

"  And  nothing  will  be  done  at  this  rate," 
doggedly  observed"  Tibbatts. 

"  I  must  write  to  her,"  exclaimed  Victor, 
impatiently. 

"  And  where  is  the  money  to  pay  the  postage 
of  the  letter  ?  "demanded  Tibbatts.  who  seemed 
resolved  to  take  advantage  of  every  untoward 
circumstance  to  excite  the  feelings  of  the 
unhappy  young  man. 

"You  will  drive  me  to  desperation — to 
madness  !  You  are  my  evil  genius — to  show 
me  my  misery  in  all  its  nakedness !  "  cried 
Victor,  almost  foaming  at  the  mouth.  "  What 
would  you  have  me  do  .'" 

"  Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  make  yourself 
comfortable  and  happy."  was  the  reply. 

"  How  ?  Speak  —  1  nm  nened  to  hear  you," 
said  Melville,  folding  his  amis' across  his  chest. 

"  You  can  make  Robus  act  as  your  banker." 
answered  Tibbatts.  handing  him  the  last  glass 
of  spirits  out  of  the  bottle. 

"Well — it  couid  be  replaced,  as  you  say." 
murmured  Victor,  aftfr  he  had  imbibed  the 
intoxicating  drink  which  fills  the  strongest 
imagination  with  delusion. 

"So  it  could."  added  Tibbatts  ;  "«uul  no 
one  ever  the  wiser." 

And  then  there  was  a  great  deal  of  whisper- 
ing between  the  two — an;l  much  hesitation  and 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  Victor — and  much 
persuasion  on  that  of  his  companion.  At  length 
Victor  ceased  to  spe.ik  save  at  long  intermit ; 
and  Tibbatts  continued  talking  in  a  low  and 
very  earnest  tone,  while  the  young  hero  of  this 
tale  sate  by  him.  and  listened  to  all  he  said 
with  the  deeprst  attention. 

At  length  Victor  broke  silence  once  more, 
after  a  long — long  p.mse. 

"When — when  can  it  he  done?"  said  he. 
in  a  low  and  hoarse  t  T.e.  and  laying  cue  of  his 
feverish  har.ds  upon  Tibbatts'  arm. 

"  To-nigh: — to-night  at  twelve,'1  wa*  the 
reply. 

••  And  tfcen  I  shall  be  able  to  start  to- 
morrow ! "  murmured  Victor,  .is  he  endeavoured 
to  steel  his  soul  against  the  approach  of  com- 
punction and  the  warning  voice  of  the  good  ge- 
nius that  had  no!  .is  yet  entirely  deserted  him. 

•.To  V  twHinv.M  h>  PC?  rest. 


TEMFr.RANCE  SOCIETIES  IN"  AMERICA. 

At  the  first  vrmation  of  Temperance  Siv:ot>c»  tbr 
total  abandonment  of  spihtuoi.s  l.quor  «*s  cot  ccn- 
trmplated.  thrir  oro.*Mon.xl  use  bcit  c  permitted  to  iht'.r 
members  .  their  ihuse  only  btir.g  stnc:;\  forbiUJeu.  It 
wij  in  the  I'nitcd  Stiles.,  in  the  oily  of  Boston.  :b»t,  fot 
iff  f.rst  time,  a  union  «as  entered,  into,  and  those  who 
formed  it  were  associated  toctt!  <r  b\  ihe  common  bond 
of  scbiitty  ;  but  it  »»s  urryr.irs.  !?!rr  that,  in  th.t  aarnr 
o  :y.  n>ar.y  of  the  K.OM  u.riu.nn*!  .r.h»hiums  nttrml 
i;  v  a  i>teim:naiion,  which  :;.<\  n  ->st  Ftrictlv  adhered 
ti.  t!.«r.ifelvr*.  of  avoiding  t.\  Imr.o.tcd  .iqtiors,  ar.d  of 
disc.  r.r.tfnaEcing  their  use  in  others.  In  1S2S,  two  year* 
;  \:i:  tho  enrolment  of  tht  names  of  those  who  fanned  > 
s  .  >i  j  of  this  nature,  tho  re  w*  r*  DO  ioss  than  330  »:n 
Ur  •r.siituticns.  rontpriMDg  ntari\  SO.lKJO  persons^  t  . 
>c:n'.a:«d  »i;h  one  spitit.  r.ot  that '  o:  t-'icchvs  and  Mar;. 
t»o  rf  (he  most  mischifrous  m»iu.-,,-s  that  ever  n-.a«U 
ihcir  f$t»r>*  from  BooUm,  but  it"  '1  tnir*rano*  and  Sc-- 
kiirty."  The  effrct  upt^n  ;h*  iccvRar.:\  of  prrtons  uodrt 
t'.icasrof  forty  was  visible  in  the  \llomnjr  year;  aixi 
•  lifrvvor  the  syitfm  has  been  pursi.edj  a  d«cj*aw  in 

'  tV,«-  rurober  of  detths  has  rapidly  <e"  mcd.  In  the  >f*r 
IS:"  V.  a  contral  body  mas  formed  in  PUljcfelphia,  with 
associations  in  every  town  in  the  United  States:  from 
the  cre*t  body  of  the  roop'.c.  the  (ktenuicalioo  quicker 
»pre«d  throughout  the  anny  »nd.  I-.JTJ.  In  ISS2,  3lX> 

'  TesseU  quitted  the  Atnerican  .  or:$  »  thout  a  supply  of 
tpiiit*  on  board  :  and  such  »a>  tke  IfeKnjr  of  ;>.CI?»M  ,. 
rafety  to  the  rrssels  Aat  tbe  un<i»r»  liters  loxvtjed  theu 
rate  of  assurance ;  and  that  they  were  borr<?  oi;t  in  lleir 
rstimate  of  dimir.ishe<)  dan^r  was  fa.ly  prored.  It  ha* 
been  satisfactoriK  dcmoosttAteJ  that  rrss*l«  which  w«* 
strirtly  upc.n  th*  Ttmpemrfe  *ys;ein,  hare  n.»,'e  trcrr 
prosperous  and  more  rapid  vo\  *p:s  than  others.  One  fart 

,  .s  of  the  moat  exuaor.'.ir.ary  rfaataciei^ — that  161  vhaltaf 
vessels  oat  of  IS6  rirptoyrdliook  i.t  t  a  drcp  of  spirita 

I  011  board  :  and  although  tht1>ha>i  to  encounter  the  o  -!«!. 
:he  rr, Tatars,  the  miseries  01  a  north  tra,  tlw  ctrvn  re- 
tumcd  neahkiw,  haf  pitr,  and  men  locccwAiI,  tkua  did 
*)>o«e  who  repudiated  the  opinsoaa  and  tkt  cuaUK*  «f 
this  vast  and  ]  r.Tuiing  •«•. 
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AN     APPEAL 

7»  tJtr  MtuuifjftMj-frt  anJ    t'tmdtn    ff    l*tnicali*f 

Btrrr*fet.f  * 
t  Abridged  from  the  original  TracO 

K\        TUE       R!\.      FRANCIS       »E«RD$ALI_ 

ALLOW  me,  under  ih>  influence  of  drep*olicitude  for 
your  present  and  eternal  welfare,  to  address  you,  not  in 
t!,c  language  of  reproach.  hut  of  earnest  solicitation.  Do 
not,  I  entreat  you,  turn  away  from  the  appe4l  of  a  sin- 
cere friend,  who  deeply  sympathies  with  you,  while  he 
depicts  and  deplores  the  effects  or"  your  traffic.  Chris- 
tian philanthropy  urg-os  mr  to  the  too  long  neglected 
duty  of  attempting  the  rescue  of  the  perilled  maker, 
vender,  and  consumer  of  intoxicating  beveiages.  I  would 
spread  the  mantle  of  charity  over  your  motives,  and 
draw  the  curtain  of  olfhviou  over  (he  psst.  while,  with 
uncompromising  fidelity.  I  endeavour  to  expose  the 
immorality  and  awful  'consequence*  of  your  business  ; 
and,  if  needful,  in  thunder-tone,  warn  you  of  your  dan- 
ger and  impending  ruin.  Thfie  are  those  among  you 
who  need  to  be  addressed  iu  pointed  terms.  1  address 
you  as  my  Mlow-niea,  and  soaie  of  you  as  my  brethren 
in  Christ.  1  suppose  you  a:e  aware  of  the  progress  ot" 
Teetotalism  —  that  you  have  heard  of  its  trumphs,  espe- 
cially in  Ireland  aud  America  —  that  you  have  heard  o: 
the  disastrous  results  in  reference  to  the  traffic  in  intox- 
icating beverages.  I  cvpect  it  is  unnecessary  to  apprixc 
you  of  the  steady  pn'gress  of  the  Te-mpciance  relorma- 
tion  in  England,  hy  which  the  fate  of  the  traffic  is  pr? 
!-.:•:..!.  and  its  r.nal  overthrow  made  as  certain,  as  that 
Divine  light  and  truth  oil!  [>nogres<.  and  Dually,  destroy 
«re.  T  abouainajion,  than  whiclt,  we  »re  assured,  there 
are  ;ioae  mon?  vile  th»n  the  drinking  system.  I  suppose 
>na  know  \]A:  thene  are  some  individuals,  and  not  a  few. 
*:n»n:r,  whonV  I  hive  the  honour  to  rank,  who  are  hen: 
upon  the  ettinctioi  of  your  traffic.  Your  serious  at- 
ten'Jou  is  therefore  solicited  to  the  folio*  ing  appeal. 
and  to  the  ti:u?i»  warning  hereby  gi>-e:>,  that  you  :»ay. 
vr::V..^ut  delay.  abandon  your  traffic,  an  J  seek  r>y  honour- 
able means  to  obtain  the  providential  blessings  ot" 
heaven,  ami,  instead  of  coauihuting  to  the  immorality, 
degradation.  a:i.i  final  destruction  of  your  :ellov-mcn. 
you  may  secure  your  own,  and  promote  their  eu-rual 
welt'^ie. 

1'erhips  you  may  not  V>e  conversant  with  the  following 
facts,  which  ciaim  your  serious  consideration.  Intoxi- 
cating beverages  are  not.  properly  speaking,  natural  pro- 
ductions, but  are  obu'ised  oul»  by  the  decomposition 
or  destruction  of  the  gx-vod  creatures  of  a  beiuftcent 


Providence.  They  are.  proper';  v  speaking.  poisons,  and. 
a*  beverages,  are  by  ti..-  Divine  and  universal  laws  of 
the  human  coustitutio.i  fornid  ion.  xSe-e  Drs.  Mussay 
and  Grin-iro-i's  Trie  Kssavs/.  The  opinion  entertained 
by  »ome  g-o.-d.  bat  mUtakcn  men.  iri.  —  that  the  Serip- 
tares  sanction  thr  use  of  intoxicating  »ine.  Xc..  is  in- 
«.-apaVi<  of  proof:  but  the  contrary  is  cleany  prove.!. 
lVo».  xi.  and  x\:a.  Cli.ips.  v^ee  our  Treaiiseon  Wines.  ^ 
Jt  should  bo  remember  ..-.i  that  tiie  preparation  of  malt 
'"or  ;>rme.itfi  beverages  is  a  regular  system  of  Sabbath- 
l>r?»kmg.  Indeed  there  is  not  a  single  view  in  which 
t-ie  drinking  system  cju  be  contemplated  by  the  light  of 
l>i»ine  truth,  »ilhou;  disootering  its  defttrmi'y  ami 
<ii.tW.ical  character. 

I  appeal  to  you.  then,  at  men.  Will  you  continue  to 
traffic  in  that  which  hr;sk<  the  social  bond,  and  bruta- 
iixe<  your  'e.lo.»-men  '  .  he  drinks  you  make  aud  sell 
ha»e  si.  en  a  peculiar  fi-:\vi:y  to  their  Victims,  who.  even 
iu  ih?  m  :•.$;  of  am  enlightened  British  population,  hare 
exhibited  a  brutal-.ty  worse  than  is  known  ia  savage 
tribes,  or  evc.i  among  the  most  ferocious  beasts  of  prey  .- 
for  these  figh:  auJ  destroy  one  another  with  more  de- 
cency thia  do  the  men  and  wo-.nen  who  are  enraged  by 
your  .drinks:  a.i  will  y.vj  —  I  a<k  Agai:-..  i:i  the  face  of 
the  dnily  «ce:ies  of  btulaiity—  will  >o.:  continue  in  con-  , 
neiion  withsncha  trad.-?  If  :l,e:ral5.-  must  b*co:-,t;nued. 
leare  it  to  devnoas.  bat  le:  men  abandon  and  abhor  it. 

I  appeal  to  you  as  humane   men.  aad  ask  if  you  can 
i-ouaisteatiy  contiuue  that  syste:n  of  human  slaughter,  '. 
which  is  the  natural  result  of  your  tranic.     I  do  not  sav 
yon  wish  thus  to-  slaughter  the  bodies  and  sonls  of  your 
fellow-men.     I   know  you   would   ralher  they  did*  not 
*  .lifer;  and  y».i  sometimes  mourn  over  "  the   heaps  of 
tlaiu  which  cry  cut  for  vengeance  on  vot  ;"  but  what-  ' 
cr«r   humane   feelings   jou    may   possess,   uules*  you 
abandon  your  traffic.  a«.l  c^ose  your  shambles,  the  work 
ot   death   will   continue      Mene    sympathy  is  no»  only  ! 
unaraiKag,  hut  agjrravatinc.     I  could  taie'you  to  scene's 
of  blood,  which  might  make  ev;n  the  callous  hear;  of  a  ! 
'WTine  and  Spirit  Merchant   cease  to  beat,  and  chill  the  , 
v.tal  fluid  in  his  »ens—  sfeaes  which  are  of  d»ily  occur-  , 
r«c«  in   connexio*    with    >-«ur   b-rweries,   distilleries, 
wu»«  and   spirit  vaults,  rnbl:c-hous*s.  &c,,  prt-  perly  do-  ' 
nommated  «Uu«hter-hous«.     S««  the  hniul  a:;d  "mur- 
deroas  frays  of  (when  sober,  kind  and  generous-hearted  «  ! 
Inshro«ju  infuriated  hy  the  d;ink  you  "sell  ta  them.  *::d 
far  which  yoo    take  the   money  which  should  VUT  their  i 
ta«ub*d  c«,Mr*n  bread.     M^t  the  s«nes  of  blocdshed  ! 
aad    murder—  of  suicide    and  accidental   deaths,   with 
wh,ch  our  newspapers  teem,  and  which,  if  the  Coroner's 
Inquests  w«*  faithful,  would  record  a  wdict  airaiust 
TOU^    Go  to  the  desolations  of  the   once  comfortable 
rihitadona  rf  Tour  ric  inw  :  Wr  tW  *»fp   s%hs  and  ' 
:..oans  ofa  hroken-hearr.1  n..<l«,,  u.4  tfce  oW«  of  her  : 
half  starred  children,  whose   bread  your  chi.drm  eai. 
That    cootemplate  th«   wntcaedoeat   ntaiied   hr  TOUT 


traffic,  and  ask  yourself,  la  it  humane  to  promote  such  tember,  the  night  was  calkin  the  extreme  ;  and  u»y 
scenes  of  woe?  Let  the  Wine  Merchant  remove  the  thick  cloak  was  but  a  feeble  protection  against  the  in- 
curtaim  which  covers  more  private  and  respectable  life,  itemperauce  of  the  weather.  During  the  momentary 
and  gate  upon  the  hidden  aboraitauous  produced  by  the  jailenee  that  ensued  immediately  after  a  loud  clap  of 
vile  compound  in  which  he  trades.  Again  regale  your  I  thunder,  hasty  footsteps  fell  upon  my  ear,  and  a  mo- 
senses.  Look  upon  that  system  of  slavery,  physical  and  nentary  struggle — as  if  it  were  betwean  two  o*  three 
mental  which  your  traffic  produces,  mote  galling  than  I  men — took  place  at  a"  little  distance.  I  ran  to  the  spot 
Weal  Indian  bandage,  aud  so  filthy  and  abominable  as  '  whence  I  fancied  the  noise  proceeded — a  sudden  Bash 
to  forbid  description.  Listen  to  the  ravings  and  yells  of  of  lightning  aided  my  •ftept — and  at  the  moment  when 
the  maniac,  and  the  clanking  of  the  felon'*  chain*.  Let  I  laid  my  hand  upon  the  ami  of  an  individual  against 
the  horrid  stench  from  accumulated  disease  salute  your  ,  whor.i  I  ran,  the  splash  of*  heavy  body  falling  into  the 
olfactory  nerves,  and  with  the  hand  which  took  the  price  •  waters  below  convinced  me  that  a  foul  deed  had  been 
of  the  hunger-bitten  children's  bread,  close  the  wounds  '  accomplished,  and  that  I  had  arrived  too  late, 
of  the  bruised  drunkard's  wife — then  rai«e  to  your  lip*  j  Without  losing  my  presence  of  mind  for  one  mo- 
;  that  mess  of  something,  aud  taste  the  wretched  substi-  '  ment,  I  detained  the  person,  whom  I  had  secured,  in  a 
,  tute  forTood  :  and  ask  again.  Is  this  the  work  of  human-  ;  firm  grasp,  and  called  loudly  for  assistance.  TUr 
it  v  .'  And  will  you  still  continue  this  cruel  trade  .' — it  ,  sound  of  retreating  footsteps  instantly  fell  upon  my 
canuot  be '.  -Vie  you  not  human  beings  ?  then  be  hu-  i  ears,  and  I  knew  that  one  of  the  accomplices  had  et- 
:  mane,  and  cease  to  traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks.  caped.  Engaged  as  I  was  in  holding  an  individual  who 

1  appeal  to  you  as  PatriotsJ  England  might  be  much    struggled   violently   and  with   a  considerable  degree 
more  worthy  u'f  regard,  with  all  her  faults,  if  this  foulest  •  st length,  it  was  impossible  to  pursue,  or  even  attempt 
I  blot,  your  traffic  ;the  bloody  hand)  were  taken  from  her  ,  to  secure  the  fugitive. 

escutcheon.    That  man  i*'.  not  a  father  to  his  country,        "Release    me!"    cried   the  voice   of  an   evidently 
who  employs  the  means  hy  which  its  physical,  imellec-  !  young  roan,  in  deepest  agony — it  was  the  voice  of  him 
•.•.!.  i.:-.d    i«»    1    character   is   injured.  '  He  isxan  un-     whom  I  had  arrested  --  release  n»e.  and  ample  shall  be 

your  reward !  " 

-^Not  for  world* — not  for  all  the  treasures  of  France 
and  Navarre  !  "  cried  I.  having  entirely  mastered  his 
resistance,  and  effect  ..ally  made  him  my  prisoner. 

"  O  think  of  my  disgrace — of  my  ruin — of  the  in- 
famy that  will  accrue  to  a  noble  house  '.  "  he  continued. 
his  voice  almost  choked  with  inward  emotion. 

"Who  are  you?"  said  I.  as  I  led  him  across  the 
bridge  towards  the  Island  of  the  City. 

"Oh!  if  I   only    thought  that   the  revelation  >of  my 
.  name — of  my  rank — and  the  certainty  of  a  liberal  re- 
ward  from   my  poor   old  father — who,  Godknowa!  is 
i.-norant  of  the  vicious  courses  pursued  by  his  sow,  !ii> 
only  son — his  heir — Oh  !  1  would  tell  you  all  !* 

"  .Vnnirar,"  said  I  in  a  detei  mined  tooe  of  voice, 
"  communicate  nothing  to  me  tlut  you  would  not  have 
repeated  to  my  suptriors:  for  to  the  guard-house  you 
must  go  !" 

No  sooner  had  I  uttered  these  words,  than  by  a  sud- 
<!m  and  desperate  effort  of  skill  more  than  of  strength, 
he  released  himself  from  my  grasp,  sprung  upon  the 
paiapet  of  the  b  idge,  and  was  about  to  join  the  person 
"hum  he  had  a  few  minutes  before  consigned  to  a  wa- 
tery grave,  when  I.  fortunately  for  the  ends  af  justice — 
though  unhappily  as  it  regarded  himself— caught  the 
skirt  of  his  coat,  and  again  made  him  my  prisoner.  In 
a  few  moments  be  was  carefully  secured  in,  the  guard- 
house, on  the  Quai  des  Orfevres. 

On  the  following  morning  I  a::er.ded  at  the  office  of 
a  Commissary  of  Police  of  the  •rrtWiMrvot?,  and  made 
my  deposition  The  accused  *a*  immediately  s*nt  for. 
and  when  he  was  taken  into  the  presence  of  the  magis- 
trate, lie  was  instantly  recognised  by  that  gentleman  a* 
a  Monsieur  St.  Leon,  the  only  ton  of  a  Count  of  the 
sair.e  name.  His  father  was  cne  of  the  riclest  and  most 
respected  noblemen  in  the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain  i 
b..t  the  accuse*4,  his  son.  was  one  of  the  most  dissipated 
young  men,  and  one  of  the  most  notorious  gamblers,  iu 
Paris.  On  bring  requested  to  give  an  account  of  him- 
self,  aud  explain  the  extraordinary  circumstance*  that 
had  occurred  on  the  Pont  Neuf,  a*  related  above,  he  ob- 
stinatcly  denied  the  fact  of  a  murder  having  been  com- 
mitted, persisting  in  declaring  that  the  sound  of  no 
-piash  in  the  water  had  me:  his  ears,  and  that  he  was 
as  unjustly  suspect.-.,  as  he  had  been  shamefully  de- 
tained. 

At  this  stage  of  the  examination,  an  individual,  whoui 
I  recognised  to  be  the  cr-wrft  or  porter  of  the  \f  orgu< . 
entered  the  office,  tn.i  requested  to  speak  to  the  Cr-rv.- 
iv.issary  of  Police  An  audience  was  accordingly 
granted  in  a  private  ro-im  ;  and  when  the  magistrate  re- 
entered  the  rafcffcrr.  his  cheek  was  pale,  aad  hat  counte- 
nance iodie^ftd  extreme  horror.  A  spectacle  so  un- 
usual in  a  public  functionary  of  the  police  produced  am  * 
immediate  and  singular  sensation  within  me.  Mean- 
time the  Commissary  seated  himself  once  more — re- 
flected for  some  minutes — and  then,  suddenly  turning 
to  the  prisoner.'  said  in  an  impressive  tone  of  voice, 
"  I'nbsppy  young  man  '  I  can  scarcely  believe  the 
tale  I  have  just  heard  : — and  yet,  if  it  he  true,  you  must 
have  mistaken  one  f .  r  another — for  another,  perhap*, 


tr.ak  a.nd   i«»    1   character   is   injured, 
natural   parent,  \\"..j,  Listead  of  sustainirg.  famishes  his 
chii.lren.     He   who  takes   and  eats  or  drinks  liis  child- 
ren's  food — who  leaves   them   unprotected,  and,  after 
l.'ii;  abuse,  murders  those  who  call  him  by  the  name  of 
father,   is  denominated  a   monsier.       Such    are  many 
drunkards.  What  then  are  the  drunkard  makers  f  They 
;  are  no:  Patriots.       Domestic  scenes  like  these  are  miui- 
'  ature  representations  of  the  national  character,  the  re- 
'  salt   of  your  traffic,  which   imposes   the  most  debasing 
slavery  oti  a  peop'.e  ;  who.  living  under  drink's  "  strong 
!  delusions."   still    boast    of  freedom.     And  will  yo»  yet 
<  impose  these   bonds,  and  curse   tour  country  '  Break. ! 
iir-'^k  your  own,  and  your  country  will  be  free. 

I   urge   you  to  .tbin.ton    j  our  traffic,  by  the  appeals 
|  which  the  claims  of  your  victim*  and  their  dependants 
'  make — by  the  wide-spread   desolations    of  intoxicating 
drinks — by  the  accumulation  of  human  woe.  the  result 
of  your  traiUc — bv  the  degradation  of  your  depopulated 
country,  giving  its  30,000  drunkards  annually  to  death 
and  hell — by  the   consur.t    companions  of  your  traffic, 
:  poverty,  dijease.  and  crime — by  the  gloom  t\:  the  felon's 
ceil — by  the  suspended   vicrim  on  the  gallows — by  the 
bjiuihed  transport — by  the  tears  and  sighs  of  the  drunk- 
ard's  wife — by  the  cries  of  l»r  famished  children — by 
bereivcd   families — by  the   ravings   of  the  asylum — by 
,  disease  iu  ail  iuaggratated  forms — by  the  blasted  -hopes 
in  our  \outh — by  the  squandered  fortunes — by  the  shat- 
tered coaj6tuUou — hy  the  uyiag  drunkard. 

THK  PONT  NEIT.— A  T.U.E. 

Or  all  the  evil  a$so>c;attons  of  the  vie*  of  drink- 
inc.  CAiiiblinjj  is  ont"  of  the  nn><t  cxwstAnt  and  the 
most  jK-rnicious.  To  warn  oxir  readers  against  the 
terrible  results  of  c.imbliuj.  we  have  extracted  die 
following  epnodicAl  tale  from  "  PICKWICK  ABROAD.*' 
It  is  suppose.}  to  be  narrated  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  by  a 
'.  Gendarfne  of  the  nume  of  Damout.  j 

THE  night  was  dark  and  stormy — the  rain  Ml  in 
torrents — and  ss  I  occasionally  Iroked  over  the  high 
parapet  of  t!;e  Pout  Neuf.  or  New  Bridge,  I  couid 
catch  a  glirrpsc  of  the  rapid  waters  of  the  Seine  flashing 
as  they  passed*  through  the  wide  arches,  even  in  the 
midst  of  gloom  and  ohecurity.  Ever  and  anon  the 
m(»oa  :«.-.  ie  a  feeble  essay  to  pierce  throujh  the  clouds 
that  veiled  htr  :  and  then  the  tall  towers  of  Notre  Dame 
••ere  faintly  visible,  their  black  and  threatening  appear- 
ance adding  fresh  gloom  to  the  scene. 

I  drew  my  c'..uk  closely  around  me,  anJ  walked  at  a 
quick  pace  up  and  down  the  bridge,  A  murder,  under 
circnmsunces  pecuHarly  horrible  fnd  revolting,  had 
;  been  committed  tliere  the  night  before  :  and  information 
:  had  been  received  at  the  Prefecture,  that  a  gang  of  des- 
perate characters  intended  to  haunt  that  quarter,  in 
order  to  intercept  auy  individuals  who  might  be  obliged 
to  traverse  the  bri-igt?  in  the  deai  of  night.  To  pre- 
vent the  commission  of  farther  atrocities,  a  Geodar.nt 
was  ordered  to  patrol  the  Pont  Neuf  and  that  part  of 
the  Island  which  lie*  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  natil 


some  clae  should  be  discovered  to  track  the  ass  .         .   . 

This  was  in  :he  year  lfc'J7  :  and  it  was  thf  first  time  j  whom  you  had  previously  met  at  the  gaming-table,  aad 
I  had   been   appointed  to  a  dangerous  service.     I  had    whose  pockets  were .itteJ  with  the  produce  of  an  inkjmi- 
only  been   incorporated   amongst   the  body  about   six 
weeks — and  hitherto  my   duties  had  not  compromised 
my  safety.     Now  every  tiling  was  to  be  dreaded  at   the 
hands  of  the  midnight  murderers  whose  motions  I  was 
aprv-r.ted  to  -arch ;  and  the  utmost  circumspection, 
keenness,  and  courage  were  necessary. 

The  hour  of  midnight  siruck  at  the  College  of  Four 
Nations  ;  and.  as  if  it  had  waited  for  that  gloomy  hoar 
to  commence  its  race,  the  storm,  that  had  bee;'  for  some 


tons  passion  :  It  b  not  for  me  to  judge  you,  yocng 
man — God  grant  you  may  ht  innocent !  Suspicions  of 
a  serio'u*  nature  teat  against  you — a  higher  tribunal 
must  decide  npoa  their  validity.  In  the  meantime,  let 
me  tell  you  tlut  fc:e — deatiny — or.  rather,  your  own 
vices  have  probably  TT.-pand  far  you  an  awful  doom — 
and  a  terrible  tale  remain*  for  you  to  hear  !  * 

St.  Leon's  knees  trcsnUed-^his  cheek  became  vrn 
pale— hi*  eye*  rolled  wild) v— and  his  whole  frame  be- 
rime gathering,  burst  forth  with  appalling  violence,  came  suddenly  enervated,  tke  Cwmwttttary  noticed  the 
The  lightning  tlared  in  frequent  flashes;  and  while  its  cftrt  he  had  prodoce.;  upon  the  accuse*— and.  proUhly 
vivid  ray*,  illuminated  the  atmosphere,  the  towers  of  .  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  ri~1mm>  he  proceeded  as 
Notre  Dame,  the  domes  of  the  University,  the  Sor- '  follow*: — 

bonne,  the  Pantheon,  aad  the  Hospital  of  Invalid*,  al-        "  Young  mam.  adeaiiy  deed  was  eommkteJ 
though  each  so  far  apart  from  the  others,  all  distinctly    —a  mangled  corse  lies  at  the  Morgue,  exposed 
met  my  view  as  I  cast  a  hasty  glance  aroond.  new  at  thit  moment— the  fraroaes  are  dtttigued, 

It  was  nearly  oue  o'clock,"  amd  the  storm  cenrJMpd    proWhly  by  a  concussiwa  against  the  projecnwg  SUM, 
wrth  unabated  violence,    Beinf  im  the  month  of  Sep-    of  one  of  the  pilUra  rf  the  hrrige-fc*  a  htter  i.  ti. 


HE    TEETOTALER. 


. 


pockets  of  the  deceased — aletter  addressed  tohii 
Via  identity  wilh — listen,  voung  man,  and  Irem 
that  mangled  corpse,  with  those  lacerated  feat 
corps*  is  all  that  remains  of  your  father  ! " 

*  O  horror,  horror  !  a  parricide  !  "  cried    $L 
and  he  sank  senseless  on  the  floor,  w  hence  he  w  as 
and  immedul.'o  ooim-ved  to  the  prison  of  the  Cor.cier-  j  eh«*k 
-  -       -  escaped 


of  Justice. 


Jhr  i>  UMM  tiamet  txccatioDs  took  place  at  the  '  government  encourages   the   gin -palaces  as  a 

da  TroW.     Onw—  «i>d  ou«  only— duriiag  means  of 'revenue,    and  does  not    proyide  a 

unpr**si»e  journey,  dia  sufficient  me,ans  of  popular   cv.ucation.     Th* 

wh*n  h«  ascended  the  steps  leading  up  to  7                r   r 

of  the  f*UM»t.    He  cast  one  glanc*  up-  Chancellor  oi  the^kxchequer  coolly  and  deli- 
whole  frame  trenibkd   convulsively — his  bfcrately  calculates  ^jlhe   amounts  which  certain 
pale — and  a  half-smothered  cry  duties    upon    ardent    spirit?,    wines,  and    malt 
Th*  other  crimuul  «h.h,l«d  as^ much  liquors  wiU  ^xluoe  .    but   he   uoes  not 


,  courage  as  St.  Leon  did  punlUuimitv.    He  was  tne  nrei        »  • 

to  sufl«.  and  he  died  likfa  hero,  if  Wh  hardihood  de-    the  good  efiecls  which  would  result  !rom   UM 


gent  adjoining  the 

"What  o'clock  is  it  now V  enquired  St.  Leon  in  an . 

almost  inaudible  tone  of  voice.  *****  *°  distinguished  an  epithet.     Hi*  cnn:e  had  aito  increase  ot  naUonal  schools.       1  he  government 

"  Half-past-six."  was  my  reply.  *"**  """d"-  encourages  the  saie  of  liquors  to  the  utmost  of 

••  And  thev  come  at   seven-do  thev  not  •  "  he  added  '      SL  Loon  was  then  tied  to  the  ratal  plank,  which  was  then  ^  power,  and   then   ^:»w   those  who   commit 

perpendicular — his  head  hung  almost  upon  his  hteast — ne  .  ,          •   .     ,  , 

"^tS;  preciselv."  I  answered.  ~-3  unconsc.us  of  all  £at  was  ^  M  .  «,l  ^  enormous  crimes  uuuer  the  .r.t.uence  of  the  mad- 

•     •        •-        •«*•  -I--*-    —  i — -~»  «~  -   »-._; 1   .^-•p.on,  and  demng  drir.k.      1  he  government,  which  ought 


"  Not 

minute  '  "  cried  he 
to  the  words  in 


minute  later— sot    even  one  single,  paltry     «**   plank    was   lowered  to  a   horisontal   posi' 


procrastinate  the  fatal  moment  as  long  as  possible.  executioner  apply   his  band  to  the  cord— the  kuile  aj- 

"Sot  a  minute  later.' —said  I,  unwilling  to  hold  out     r*»J.v  reeking  with   blood,  fell— ami  the  gory  head  oi 


s_-  My 
saw  the 

executioner  apply   his  hand  to  the  cord — the  knife,  al- 


he.  his  toncue  barely  givin/utterance '.  «1*™  hi*  lips  <*>»tly   breathed  these  i  wo  -  orri 

which   he   thus  expressed  his   wish  to    father!  '       1  stood  near  him  on  the  scadoU— I 
*  i ^.i_i»_t  i     .  ^  _  i 


to  exert  itself  to  promote  the  cause  of  morality,, 
neglects  education,  and  encourages  inlemper- 


Wt 


\>« 


delusive  hopes  to  the  wretched  man. 

"  Iu  another  half-hour,  then,  they  will  be  here  '.  "  ex- 
claimed St.  I. oon.  sitting  up  in  his  bed.  and  clasping  his 
bauds  together,  as  he  spoke.  "Oh!  in  half  an  hour 
they  w-lfbe  hcie — to — to  lead  me  to — the — scatVo'.d!  ' 

"Pray,  compose  yourself,  Ms*sinr."  1  bejan.  sensi- 
bly a&cted  myself. 

'"Compose  "myself !_  What — when  the  very  knife  of 
the  pbiiVoruw  is  trembling  over  my  head — when  htli  is 
rawuing  to  rtveiv*  me — »hen  my  murdered  father's 
curses  pursue  the  parricide,  his  son — ch !  how  can  I 
compose  a  mind  lashed  by  the  soourgvs  of  ten  thousand 
demons  '  Compose  myseif!"  he  continued  in  a  tone 
where  bitter  irony  and  a^oniied  fee'.iiig*  were  expres- 
sively blended  toother — "comivse  myself'  And  al- 
ready the  instrument  of  death  is  ereetefl — the  cold  S'.K-I 
glitters  in  the  .rays  of  the  uionr.ng — alreadv  thousands 
have  concn-c-ttcd  to  witness  my  last  moments — and 
aire-Uy  have  the  devils  begun  to  s:ir  up  ur.quc-nehab'.e 
fires  to  px:r.:.sh  mr  for  my  crimes  !  "  ^^ 

I  shuddered  as  he  spoke,  hut  did  r.ot  vt-nture  ati  ob-  ]     w. 
iervat-.on.     I  nevertheless  iuward'.y  hoped  that  it  wou'.d 
not  olicn  ccinc  to   my   turn  t'  keep  my  vigiUbylhe     r 
Wd-side   of  a   eoj-.denvr.ed  malefactor   dur.r.g   the  list  \     , 
nigh:  he  had  to  live. 

"  Is  it   possi^'.e."    sa:.l  he.  after  a  '.ong  pause. — "  is  it  , 
possible  that   vicious   predilection*  can  bare  W   me  to 
commit  so  horrid  a  crime  '     Oh  !  no— it  is  impossible — 
thank  God.   it   is  adtesm' — it    is    a  dream — a  feat:V. 
drraiu  !     llumou:."  said  he.  iu  a  more  tranquil  tone. 
"  Ye*."  was  my  ar.s»er  -.  "  »ha!  can  1  do  for  you  ' '       ~ 
"  Dumov.t."  he  e.--.-.!y-...!>i.  ••  1  hive  ha>l  a  most  ho:nd 
dwaiu  !     1  far.eitv.  ;V.a:  1   had  mv.rvVrvxi  ivy  own  ratl.ei 
— my  good,  my  e\.ce';'.e:.t   father.   wi:h   his  white  Kx-ks. 
and  his   kind  s-.iu'.e.  and  his  n-.ild  Kue  e\e  thai  a>wa\* 
bea:red  tenderly  on    me — that    I    -•'-..'.  not  rrspec:  t^se 
hoary  !,x-ks  -hut  that  1  «i<  a  i-wurieide !     Oh  '  a'.'i  this 
I   dreamt.     PumoTM— and   i:  was   a   lon£.  a  »*n  long  I  . 
dream!      And  ilien   I   fatuied  I  was  in  the  Cor.oiergvf.e 
— in  a  du-.-geoii.  and  watchevi  by  a  lier.danvc — but  it  is 
all  a  dream — oh  '.  a   mo*t  hor.-.S;e  dream  ! — and  you  are 
iny  friend.   Puiror.t.  and  »<v:  a  Oer.darr.ie!  And  then  1 
though:  :h.«:  my  las:  hoar  w»<  come  — 
As  he  sjx^ke  the  clock  struck  seven. 
M  —  And  that  1  heard  footsteps  in  the  cv>rridor  leading 
t*  my  cell — " 

At  that  v*ry  moment   the  heavy  tra-.v.p  of  approach 


the  panicide  rolled  into  a  basket  beneath  '. 


hear  n\> 


XOTICKS  TO  OORRESt\>Nrr-XTS. 

aihu<\!  :o  iu  :Lr  .%  :i.r.'.  ;s  oft 
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n-.i;  - 
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THE     TEETOTALER. 

SATVRPAY.  AVGl  ST  lo.   1S 


government  deprives  the  people  of 
the  means  of  beir.g  eniighter.etl  and  of  being 
virtuous,  and  supplies  them  with  a  poison, 
which  irritates  all  their  bad  feelings,  and  hur- 
ries them  en  to  commit  crime.  The  govern- 
ment aiTords  its  protection  to  the  publican. 
because  the  publican  is  the  means  of  increasing 
its  revenues  :  and  neglects  the  schoolmaster,  be- 
cause the  s>rb.oo'.ir.asier  would  teach  his  scholars 
to  avoid  the  public-house.  The  government  rob« 
the  people  o:'  the  means  i»f  education,  and  puts  to 
death  those  whose  turpitude  had  its^  rigin  in  that 
\>.u.t  of  instruction.  Thus  the  government  on 
oi:e  side  it  convicted  of  dishonesty  ;  and,  on  th* 
other,  it  is  morally  guilty  of  murder. 

But  of  what  nature, should  be  this  ed;ieatior.. 
the  deficiency  of  which  we  so  much  deplore? 
Let   it   consist  simply  in  reading  and  writing  : 
and  when  those  atpinments  are  once  acquired, 
the   rr.ind  of  the  poor   man's    child  will  farm 
itself.      K>chew  «1>   classical  instruction :  it  U 
'f^i^    much  more  iinportant   to  teach   the  duties  of 
.>frw        the  present  day   in   i!:e  j^xxl   old    vernacular 
English,  than  the  customs  o:  the  olden  time  in 
*••  £        a  language  which  is  extinct.      A  few  years  ago 
_^^_      sct-.is.1  'outward  and  visible  cl.«ssical  knowledge 
».%s  as  indispensable  to  one  whowUbed  to  get 
on  in   life,  as  an  acquaintance  with   the  four 
first  rules  cf  arithmetic.'    Men  have  blown  out 
thfir  brair.s  :'or  a  r.-.;:ch  less  persevution  thaa  a 
ceruin  \our.g  nobleman   su&red  for  making  a 


W  E  n-ad  iu  the  .W*r*i*,f  Hfi^.i  of  August  ulse  quantity   in   a  quotation.     Whoever  has 

oth.  that  out  of  twenty-two  prisoners  for  trial  rvad  the  R*l'li*4,  wiil  wonder  that  he  sunived 

in  the  t^wn  l\  urt,  Guildford,  at  the  Summer  it.     In  th,-&e   day?   illustrations   from   ancient 

Assies,  tkerf    **t   **1*  e+f   tWtnaiw/    w'.s  history  were  gravely  uttervd  and  heard :  Thu- 

co*Ure*d  or  *,,!(.     How  lamentable  is  this  cydides.   IV.nosthenes.  and  Cicerx>.  had  a  pre- 

cotulition  ot  things;   and  how  anxious  should  scrptive    richt   to   be   heard  by  proxy  in   the 

we   be  to  ascertain,   in   order  U>  rerr.e.h.  t!-.e  senate.     Trite  quotations  and  profound  bows. 

causes  of  so  deplorable  an  igncratu-e.      It  will  sinan   scholarship  and  elaborate  civility,  were 

doubtless  be  a.-knowledgvd  that   the  effect   ot  the  leaniinc  and  bxreexlir.s:  of  the  ase  :"  and  it 


i«fert.  drawing  nearer  and  ncarrr  to  the  \iooi.  fell  upon     '  "~  j  . 

n,y  Mr!L.  education  would  be  the  uecrease  ot  cr-.iv.e  :  .uid    would  be  d:fficult  to  decide  which  would  hare 

'••  —  Then."   continued  the  ur.V.arry  n-.aVefactc-r.  -I    that   those  parents,  who  have  it  in  their  power'  been  most  calamitous  to  a  man.  au  unclassical 
dnramt    tha:    the    claak:»£  sou:-.,:»  o:  hca»y  key*  wer«  (  to  educate  their   children,  or  that   the  gvnern-    memory  or  an  inflexible  spine. 

'  l"enl  Whlch   ***"  ™^   ^   ^>r   Wi:'  lf  ^   P>«™»™'   would  only  adopt  mea- 

to    increase    the    number    of    primarr 


ndhekev,  clacked   i.  the  doo,  «  h*  uttered  the«  ' 


elementary  schools  of  instruction,  are  more  or  sures 

••  —  And.  lasuy.  that  the  mynnidons  v«"  justice  came  •  less  the  causes  of  a  considerable  porti.-r.  of  the  schools,    and    diminish    the    quantity   of  ci 

w  take  ate  to  the  pn.'^  ww  .'     fa  Jt  thank  God.  it  i*  all  a  j  delinquency  which  fills  the  gaols  with  felons,  palaces,  the  >p.xxl  results  of  such  an  arrange- 

**  '  settlements  with  trar.s^rts,  ment  would'  speedily   be  made  msrrest.      In 

l"orth  *  vicl:m  to  proportion  as  the  public-houses  decreased,  the 


'  SUPP15«  lh* 
*"'*  flx>™  lim*  l°  UU»* 


door  flew    or*n-*Dd  a  couple  cf 
,     -.ih  da:k-lar.!eros    in  their  hands,  euterrd 

UM  ccU.    A)th«ttjth  it  was  prrfix-tly  li^ht  in  the  cp*u    'he  scatlold.  pawnbrokers'   shops,   the   prisons,  the  lunatic- 
air.  within  UK  condemned  dunrvus  all  was  j-.oom  and  i      \Ve  shail  thepffv>re  confine  our  observations    asvlums,  and  the  worklumses  woti.d  disappear: 

,  to  J4*1*015  and  u>  tho  gowranwat.  and   as   rapidlv  as  the   sch,x-U    incased.  » 

'        i~.                                                          ,  • 

!       !  h<r      «">»«.    w^    possess    the  pecuniary    would  the  chunrhes.     Now.  when  a  church  M 


l«od. 


,  .  , 

onus  that  H«M  before  rum.  and  then  cav*  one  ' 

on*  »«»««<:  shriek,  which  tchooi  rar  wund.  ! 


.  ,  . 

•ad  which  wiHrinjt  >»  n>y  cars  rill  th*  last  dav  of  exist-    means  of  educating  their  children,  but    who  built  in  some  particular  spot,  a  conple  of  gin- 

eocc.     Ai  the,  MID*  lime  he  exclaimed,  -<!>God:  O    prefer  expending  their  surplus  money  in  die  palaces  spring  up.  ahrost    simultaneously,   at 

^.^fcXS  *utT\ke'  »««.  &dm  .~Uir  i  ^P^^  of  PuWi^hous«  aud  tavems,  are,  the  very  doors  of  that  temple  of  worship  :*  and 

.•to  which  he  related  aWi  imnwAajrfy  aftWthi*  j  *"."*  •  u?°  »«"»><frous.       To  gratuy    their    own  then,  when  the  gin-shops  are  erected,  a  neces- 

Mnibie  expression  of  th*  d«p    d«p  anjuish  of  hi*  '  disgusting   Uste,    and    pander   to    their    own  sity   is    immediately   perveired   for   a   prison. 

mind,  h*  wa»  ltd  to  a  room  below,  whw  he  waa  f.wed  .  rk-ious  habits,  they  neglect  their  offspring,  and  Tne  next  buildings  that  are  occupied,  are  the 

»o»w*llow4eu»<jfvx^.    **«2«"^*«r"»    prepare  Uw  wav  for  all   the  jtuilt  and  miserv  workhouse    and   the    pawnbroker's   esttNish- 

k*  «nmt«d  with  him-«-he  w«»  alrx-*4     U»er»,    and  w»$     '  ,  F  ,  «  f  -  -      - 


his  pipe  with  tke  utnwst  c\v'.ncs*.    "  "KU  m*-v  afterwarvls  overtake  their  unedu-  ment ;  and.  if  a  school  be  erected  at  all.  it  is 

laVu  tuinaies  th*  r.eiHlarme*  ]>ro«**wl  «o  »hav«  the    <»*ed  sons  and  daughters.     It  is   impossible  erected  last. 

Hair  away  fromtk*  backs  of th*  criminals'  nevls— the-.r    for  a    child  to  gather    from  his  father's    lips  This  is  a  distressing  condition  of  rnoralitv 

..           «     _^      i .».? .i_.  ;_t.l                                   iii.rf«i           t»                    »                               \  »^»                                                                     f  "                     »»                 " 

(eren  should  that  father  be  inclined  to  give  it \  and  ot  knowledge — or  rather  of  immorality  and. 

l  a  sufficiency  of  instruction  and  moral  in  forma-  ignorance.    The  government  is  much  to  blame 

St.  Lton  was  rontkniBed  to  awiW  the  penalty  do*  to  j  t^nn  to  *erve  far  the  guidance  of  his  future  life,  fur  the  course  which  it  adopts  :  and  to  its  evil 

ti*  cnm*  of  parncijfe — «MU««IT.  to  walk  to  the  pia.-r  of   The    child  most  learn   to  read  those  books  enactments  and  disastrous  policy  may  he  traced 

with  a  *Uck  ml  thrown  over  his  p*rwn. }  which  contain  the  only  lessons  that  can  ensure  all  the  etils  of  sxwetr.     The  govenunent  i* 

A»  fct-M  was    ^**  w*"*r*  m  la*a  ^  5  *J|d  *(  ••*  educaUon  be  the  great  promoter  of  crime,  by  encouraging 

Mt.    neglected,  his  morality  is  neglected.  intemperance      and      neglecting      education. 

WM  ,      Now  a  word   ta    th*    g«T«na*>t.      The  Of  all  shops,  the  puhlie-houtes  are  «!••«  per- 


wtuck  iW  p 
ta«  bud  tf« 


. 

V 


mitted  to  remain  open  at  certajn 
Sunday.     The  publican  may  dispense  HR  poi- 
sons on  'the  Sabbath  :  but  :he  baker  may  not 
sell    the   poor    st.irvinc    r.u*ndicant    a    loaf  of 
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of  the  more  northern 
iff  of  the  coldness  of  their  climate. 
The  chief  distinction  of  style  arises  from  < 
subjects  or  matter  of  discourse.    The  i 
>f  speaking  no  more  suits  all  subjects  than  I 


inly  and   distinctly,  unless  they 
^  of  a  serious  answer,  in  which  case  they 
(•"answered  wkh  humour,  or  exposed. 
There  ia  however"  a  natural  eloquence  which  is 
i  occasionally  found  in  the  rudest  and  most  uncivfli- 


*yv .  i        tali         ,  •.   «   .        *»»^i         *    *r*  Ol    StW*dtlllB    DO    111 O IT   &U113   4MI    >Uv|trvwf  111^  11  ttwc  *a»aawv    •   ^r^  »•«•>•'»•»"    ,»4<  »     »w« 

bread!      These   are    glorious    ideas  of  justice    dress  would  suit  all  persons  and  all  ranks.    The  •  nd  states  of  snciety,  and  which  is  .  veil  more  pow- 


and  of  morality  :  these  arc  sapient  enactments 
to  command  our  respect  and  oBr  veneration. 
Do  we  not  feel  the  iv.ost  unmitigated  disgust 
at  that  sovernment.  or  at  that  senate,  which 
legislate  in  so  ridiculous — nay,  in  so  infamous 
a  nianr.er,.'  Do  we  not  see  in  those  enact- 
ments, a  corrobora'.-.on  of  our  former  assertion 
"  that  the  government  encourages  crime  .'"  and 
shall  we  not,  as  philanthropists,  and  as  men 


w*r***  •     »"_»*  &  1^. 

tvle.  therefore,  should  alwaT*  he  adapted  to  the  erful  than  the  most  laboured  forms  of  art.     The 

subject.     Rhetorician*  have  divided  the  varieties  of  address  of  an  Indian  warrior  has  frequently  been 

style  into  three  classes;  vim,  the  for  or  p/«w  style.—  found  to  operate  in  a  most  powerful  way  upon  the 

the  mul£s  or  Ifmofifit, — and  the  faffy  or  uMimf.  passions,  and  to  rouse  the  consciousness  of  right 

The  st  vie  of  an  orator  comprehends  all  the  charac-  that  had  previously  lain  dormant  in  the  mind  of  his 

ters  of . 'oar.  mMk,  and  *a*to»e,  as  they  are  applied  oppressor.     As  however  we  are  not  all  of, us,  gifted 

by  him  in  the  different  parts  of  his  address.     For  with  this  innate  power,  we  must  learn  its  natural 

the  language  must  be  suited  to  the  subject,  and  the'  attributes  through  the  medium  of  artificial  rnleav 
different  views  of  the  speaker  necessarily  occasion  " 

'*  *    _  V* 


a  variety   in  the  manner  of  expression.     Now,  an 

horn  all  power*  of  ivroewion  and  understand-    "™*r  »"•«*  ««««*  lh«*?  «?  «ew,— «o  ffSjf^  ^ 

asserts.— to  represent  it  in  an  agreeable  light.— and 

to  move  the  passions.'    Each  of  these  parrs  of  an 
orator's  address  requires  a  different  stylo.     The  /o«r 


ins  have  not  a;to.rettier  abandoned,  r.iise  our 
voices  and  exo'.aiiu  against  tliese  unjust — these 
disgraceful — those  criminal  proceed'.ngs.  on  the 
part  of  a:i  authority  which  ought  to  command 
our  respect  and  love  ? 

The  misdeeds  ot  our  legislators  and  rulers 
will  undermine  all  the  monarchical  institutions 
of  the  country,  far  more  rapidly  and  far  more 
effectually  than  the  machinations  of  republi- 
canism. 
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tt*lt  is    best  suited  for  pleasure  and  enter- 
tainment, hut  the  s  inluue  is  necessary  to  influence 


so  less  care  is  necessary  in  their  turn  and 

•aden'cy.     -As  th?  miJJit  ttyf*  is  more  adapted  for    ^i^.™  u«t  the  spot  chosen  for  the 
ileasure  and  delight,  it  admits  of  all  those  oeauties    <*.'!:  hrated   for  its   grand  aivd   roroai 


,'ov  */!/<• 

c 
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ORATORICAL  HINTS  FOR 
ADVOCATES. 


Ol  R 


is  the  .srt  of  comniunicaunc  our  eas 
orally  "i'.h  jv>wer  ar.d  cS'ec:.  "i'li.it  branch  of 
ora:.~ry  which  ;*  morv  p.-.r::;.:'.-rly  dcv.'te.1.  so  the 
use  of  the  publi.'  speaker  has  always  been  i'.nurd  :o 
rise  with  the  progress  of  civiliiation.  In  F.r.c'>an.i  .1 
Mood  much  higher  tow.irds  the  cl.>se  of  the  last  cen- 
tun'  than  it  auy  previous  or  sisb*equ<?m  i»eriod. 

The  invention  of  oratory  *s  an  an  has  been  as- 
cribed to  the  Krjpti.u5s;  Aristidea  call*  e'.o^v.t-nce 
the  %<7J/?  <•'  Mfn-nry  :  and  for  the  same  re  .«.<vn  the 
i^rpui  of  speech  WAS  consecrated  to  him.  He  was 
likewise  said  to  be  the  irvtervrvter  or  messenger  cf 
the  gv>i*,  AS  he  cxctlleu  ia  eloquence.  IKnce  we 


read  in  the  s^crvu  writing*  '-h*!   when  the  people  of    jp«vh  have  no:  their  proper  tone. 

- 


rfWe  is  most  proper  for  proof  and  information :  the    *m.  proceeded,  areoidia.:  to  inntauoa,  to  a  «"***« 

i Teetotalers  on  a  beau:i:u!  plain  in  tae  midst  of  the  vast 

forest  of  Wyehfoid.     This    meeting  took  place  oa  the 
4<h  of  Aaautt.  and  would  hare  been  reported  in  oar 

the  passions.      As  short  periods  ara  proper        the    j^^rf^  «eek.  had  not  tbe  account  of  it  raaohed  as 

a:  too  late  an  bour.   M  i.  Bcnstrad  in  bis  letter  to  aa,  oh- 

ii ••««•,'» not  less 
grand  aivd    romantic  forest  scenery 

ar.d  ornaments  ohioh  soothe  and  entertain  the  mind.  ;hau  for  its  associations  with  the  sylvan  sports  and 
IV.! t  it  is  the  t»?Jinf  ffffe  which  perfects  the  orator,  chivalry  of  former  rimes.  The  meeting  was  formed  ay 
Th;<  rvqi:;res  the  most  forcible  and  emphstical  tbe  Teetotalers  of  tbe  various  towns  and  villages  upset 
word<  ir-ebo!de«t  metaphors,  and  strongest  figures,  the  borders  of  the  foreaL  Tbe  effect  produced  by  the 
Pronunciation  w  us  .uieiendy  called  «•*;»«.-  though.  :  •?•>«««<*  of  a  great  namtvr  of  elegantly  dressed 
if  we  attend  to  the  proper  sigiiihcation  of  these 
words,  the  lornu  r  respect*  the  voice  and  the  latter 
the  ivstures  ..:u'.  :v.o:ious  of  the  body.  But,  if  we 
co:!>:d.r  :aeia  a*  synonymous  terms,  in  this  large 
sers-  pr.wm.-:..ivo:!  or  action  may  be  said  to  be  a 
tniSa;'<  ;:•.:•'..'•".::*  (f  tkt  rotor,  iraj  lit  tfrrraJ 
•-..vi.  «w  of  lit  N««.  it  tptmioty,  l«  tJtf  tuf-jtrt  maitfr 
ot':Jtt  ijw.- .»*.-**  Quiatilian  observes  that  it  is  not 
so  much  what  <n;r  compositions  are,  a*  how  they  are 
prot-..»v.-!C;d.  -lace  it  is  the  manner  of  delivery  by 
which  the  audience  is  moved. 

The  chief  qua&ies  of  the  voice  are  strength, 
clearness.  fu'.i;«-sss  Acd  smoothness ;  and  various 
defects  of  :he  voice  may  W  lessened  by  care  and 
*itcn:R>p. 


,t  peculiarly  agreeable  and  exciting :  and  ' 

their  united  voices  were  raise-.i  in  tbe  song  of  Temper- 
ance.  the  impression  produced  uy  oa  tbe  minds  of  tike 
audience  was  pcweiful  in  the  extreme." 

Se»er*l  able  a-'fivates  a»iJ^(S>ed  th*  tr.eeting,  espe- 
cially   some    (renliemen    belonging  to    tne 
Miuistrv. 


Lystra  took  Bw.r.i.ibis  ir.d  Paul  iVr  ;T>'>is  ia  human 
shape,  because  of  th."«:  suddeti  and  surj>ris;ug  cure 
which  WA*  vrvughl  ujx^n  the  blind  m.ui.  thev  called 
Barnabas  Jx}\:fr.  ar.d  1'iai  .Vrrcnn>  :  t\-r  this 
reason,  as  the  inspired  writer  tells  us.  ••  because  he 
w.ii  the  chief  speaker."  that  is  ,as  the  sptvtJi-M-s 
then,  thought  tie  interpreter  or  spokesman  of  Bar- 
nahaa. 

larau-ry  cor.sist-s  of  four  parts :  vit_  Invention. 
Disposition.  Klocusto".  a:-.d  Ptvtnunciauon. 

UTenlion  iu  orat>  r\  !r..;y  be  tvn>:dered  .ts  the 
power  of  discovering  >.u'h  thirurs  a*  are  pr\ip«r  to 
}x-rsuade  tbe  judgv.u-.it  and  innWnce  the  under- 
ftandui-: :  ar.d.  in  ct\:er  to  attain  this  er.d.  the  orator 


EAST  LOSPOS  Torrns  TtrroraL  ASSOCIATION. 
On  Wednesday  ev«nio{:,  Aajrost  3th.  a  meeting  of  the 
tnemben  of  tr.is  Society  took  place  at  the  Mariners* 
Church.  WeUclcsr-soaaie.  MR.  G.  W.  M.  REI  NOLDS, 
pursuant  to  notice,  look  tbe  chair  upon  this  occasion. 
Tbe  asstir.bly  was  most  moectably  attended  ;  and  tbe 

apj>*aranc*  of  tbe  juvenile  members   was   in  every  way 

The  voice  inu*t  sutler  if  the  organs  of   crelowable  to  tbe  great  cause  of  Teetotalism. 

MR.  G.  W.  M.  HETSOLIW.  upon  taking  the  chair.  e\- 
{iressed  his  deiigbt  at  bavir.^  bren  called  to  preside  over 
t!.at  meeting.  He  was  lost  in  wonder  and  admiration 
when  be  contemplated  the  effects  of  Youths'  Teetotal 
institutions  upon  t.-e  generations  that  wen  spiingxag 
•.:SL  Society  BOuM  be  n(*Ka.}y  purged  and  pur&ed. 
lis  n;eaibers  wc<uU  not  cJ-.a:  ft  frota  dissipated  habits  to 
tie  doctrine*  o'  reetotalism  :  taey  would  be  born — they 
woold  comatence  tbe  wt<rk.  as  it  woe,  as  Teetotaler*. 
It  was  a  most  delifhtrni  spectacle  ..said  Mr.  Reynolds) 
to  behold  those  *t  oaths,  -naay  of  whom  were  not  above 


By  f.'t'xrt  is  meant  a  suitable  conformity  of  the 
tv.  '••o-.is  of  tV.e  vvuntenaace.  ar.d  several  parts  of  the 
b-.v'.v.  •:-.  >:-;•  .-.tl-.'g.  A  cast  of  the  eye  is  not  in  some 
re<Tiev:s  Its*  v.-.rious  snd  expressive  than  huxguage. 
CKVTO  tells  us  that  be  o:Vn  diverted  him*rlf  by 
tryir.g  this  with  Roscius  the  Comedian,  who  could 
express  a  sentence  AS  many  ways  by  his  gesturts  as 
he  himself  by  wvrds.  Pantomimes  are  carried  <xi 
wholly  by  n-.utcs,  who  pcrf.>nn  every  part  hv 


eniertaming  to  the  spectators. 

The  head  It:  caini  and  sedate  dtscourse  ought  to 
keep  its  natur.-J  >;ute — an  upngh:  posture.  It  should 
not  however  be  long  without  motion :  it  should 

purposes  to  him*« If  three  things. — to  prv>e  or  illus-    always  acc\»m'.»any  the  other  actions  of  the  body, 
irate  ihc   s*:b;ect  u;vn   which  be  treat*, — to  conci- 
liate the  ir.ir.ds  .-f  u:s  hearers and  tx>  cng-age  their 

passions  in  his  favour.  And  as  these  re-quire  differ-  stretching  out  th«  right  band,  and  turning  the  head 
etit  kinds  of  .irgunvents  or  m.'-tires,  it  is  the  province  u>  the  lc!t.  tie  several  muscles  of  the  <*ce  hcarin; 
«f  invention  :o  ruroish  him  with  those  best  r.t:od  for  iheir  part,  *i»d  contributing  to  the  proper  mouon  of 


only,  in  a  way  very  Hi:clligible  as  well  <t*    twrlv*   years   of  age.  thns  setting  themselves  in  array 
' 


andtuni  on  the  same  side  with  them:  except   when 
aversion  to  any  thine  is  expressed,  which  is  done  by 


»cii"<t  the  vke  of  itttrmperance — taas  ajocding  a  good 
exan-.ple  to  their  fathers  and  elder  tetxbets — and  taas 
doctrioe  which  cc^ild  not  fail  to  coatinoe 
ia  the  ways  of  •natality,  happiness,  health,  and 
paaea. 

Mr.-  ScKir.aaJMTeraloftlkeytMatafaladToeates^t^n 
adcrvued  the  mreung,  whka  separated  at  aa  carry 
bour. 


ASSOCHTIOS. 


the  purpose. 

As  iv.»e-.;t".o:i  supplies  the  orator  with  necessary 


the  whole.     In    a  calm  and   sedate  discourse,   all 
tbe  features  retain  their  natural   appearance.     In 


Parsaant  to  notice,  a  members*  quarterly 
this  Association  t*ok  place  at  the  Chapd  ia 

' 


materials,  so  d:spos;tio:i  directs  lurn  bow  to  place    sorrow,  tbe  forehead  and  eyebrows  are  depressed,    ts^i.  fa  ;l>e  purpote.  of  renewing  tne 


them  in  their  proper  order,  and  manage  the   seve- 
ral pans  of  a  discourse  in  such  a  manner  that  they 

hare    a    ;-.ist    r.-.e:hod    ar.d   dependence  ttpoa    one  corner*  of  the  mouth  drawn  upwards.     Anger  and 

another.  resentment  contract   the  forehead,  draw  the  brow 

Ekvution.  er  style,  is  tbe  peculiar  manner   in  together,  and  thrust  out  the  Ups  ;  and  terror  elevates 

which  a  iv.  in  expresses  his  idea*  :  it  is  a  picture  of  h»  hoth  the  brows  and  the  forehead. 

thoughts  as  they  rise  in  succession.     The  word  is  Ckero  advises  that  the  greatest  care  should  be 

derived  trvm   the   Latin  *;«>.'**.  an  instrument  cm-  taken  with  die  management  of  the  eye;    as   any 

ployed  by  the  Romans  in  writing.     The  foundatkn  sudden  change  or  emotion  in  the  mind  is  presently 


of 
«- 
TV 


occupied  tae  chair; 
Ted   •kfeasiean  Cantr. 


But.  in  joy  and  cheerfulness,  the  forehead  and  cy  e-    C.iapel  was  crowded  to  exesu;  and  mual  of  tae 
are  ercpanded.  the  cheeks  contracted,  and  the    ab>  advocates  of  tae  Associatioa  sJiiinsi  tae 

ia$.     Ma.  JOHXSOS 
p'.i1  :.Tm   were  observed 

\VCSTOX    (tike   Secretaiy.)  G\wraoar.  SIMS, 
saawa.  Eauaa.    t'ockMtu  Cawau,  jrc.  Me.  G.  W. 
M.  KKTSOLM  ar.ensVd  Uler  ia  tike  ewaiag. 

1 1  is  evident  that  the  Vailed  Temperance  Assaoatasn 
\$  destined  witain  a  »ery  lew  BMntas,  la  stand  at  tne 
head  of  sJI  Teetoul  soneties  ia  tike  Ha* Jam  TVe 


of  a  gvvd  style  is  good  stasc.  Cicero  re\-\>aimeneU  all    followed  by  an  alteration  in  the  look.     The  natural  ' 


••  •  jo^1    >««  <r  i>  »;\>i^i  vi  BC.  v  «tia'  ruuj  jui  nNiowea  oy  an  aiieraiwa  iu  ior  IOOIL.      i  DC  i   imrai  j  I-Bij  mornss  it  v»«  ™  -^-  \tlt\  ia  lite  canse  of  Te. 

who  are  c.u>d*l.ies  for  dtxiuen.-e  iad  desirous  of  position  of  the  slioulders  is  most  easy  and  graceful.  |  uSan   annHin  pakfic    intiiairtsn.  is  tae  rksaral 

beoMuing  mar«>rs  of  a  gooa  style,  to  write  a>uch.  A  continued  motion  of  the  arms  any  way  is  to  be  :  |raaraitt««  of  tats  amudiarr    and  wnen    we  rd 

This  •Atrds  nksn  an  opportunity  lo  digest   their  avoided.     Their   action  should  be    generally  very    taat  itsoejeet  is  tawTaiaa  of  all Teetatal  *extt 


thoughts  and  weigh  iheir  expressions,  so  as  to  give  moderate,  and  follow  that  of  the  hands.  TV*  hands  parties  ia  c*»c  grand  naauairj."  w*  eaenet  do 

every  thing  its  proper  force  and  evidence,  while,  by  should  he  kept  about  as  high  as  the  breast,  and  t^m  «-cmit  tKat  it  psamin*  «*r 

reriewihg  ihe  contposiiion.  they   may  correct   its  should  make   nearly  a  right   ancle  with  A*  arm.  attention.    TW  auaaen  rf  it* 

ea-rors  «r  supply  its  MM**,  They  should  aever  he  snJfcnd  to'hansj  down,  -anless  W  erery  week   at   tne    p>vp««Jan  «f 

DinVrenl   cmuitries   have   not    only   a   difrerent  it  be  to  lean  upon  a  pulpit  or  a  bar.  **»*•  compared  ttitfc  t*e  aamam  of 


age.  hut  a  peculiarity  of  style,  suited  to  their  To  speak  low   at"  first  has    the  appearanan   „ 

temper  and  genius.  The  eastern  nations  for  instance  modesty,  and  is  best  for  the  voice,  which,  by  ring 

haveaktfty  wd  majestic  mode  of  speaking.     Their  gradually,  wffl  with  more  ease  he  carried' to  any 

words   arc   full    and   sonorous— their    expressions  pitch  that   may  he  afterwards  necessary,  without 

strong  and  forciWe — and  their  phraseology  warmed  training  it.     In  nartation  the  voice  ought   to  be 

with  the  most  Bvrtj  and  avovin;  figurek     This  is  raised  to  a  higher  pftdL     Facts  sbocld'be  stated 

very  evident  front  tlijr  Jewish  writings  ia  the  OU  distinctly  and  accurateiy,  with  a  proper  emphawt 

Teataavrnt.  in  which  we  and  a  most  aarretnMf'  mix-  laid  upon  the  principal  i>a-«amlsii  1 1      In  contnta- 

ta«  of  swuplidtv  and  dijnity.     On  tn*  camtmrr.  tion.  the  arpnnenu  of  thnviianaile  party  nWnidnai 


Tnu 
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THE     TEETOTALER. 


the  14th  of  August,  on  which  evening  MR.  H.  W. 
WBSTON,  the  Secretary,  will  read  his  first  Half-yearly 
Report  to  the  assembly.  This  Report,  contains  au 
account  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  present  condition 
of  the  Association,  and  is  eminently  calculated  to 
cheer  the  spirits  of  all  staunch  Teetotalers. 
Saturday,  Aufuit  Slh. 


country  ;  and  the  wings  of  that  zephyr  waxed  faint  I  of  infamy  turned  out  to  get  up  a  laugh  ugain»t  the 
with  tlie  perfumes  of  all  the  choicest  flowers  that  greeted  |  Teetotalers  ;  and,  in  order  to  efl'ect  this  the  invre  readily, 
the  aeason  in  the  numerous  gardens  around  the  northern  j  they  hired  a  parcel  of  ragamullins  who  willingly  sold 

their  services  for  beer.     Hut  the  contrast  between  the 


part  of  the  capital.       Nature  herself  had  put  on  her 

holiday  attire;  for  this  was  a  grand  day  in  the  histoiy    ragged  and  lilthy  appearance  of  those  bier-drinkers  and 
of  those  regenerated  men  who  had  cast  off  the  rags  of  j  the  healthy  and  happy  air  of  the  Teetotalers',  was  too 

The  meeting  of  the  United  'Temperance  Association  '  their  evil  habits,  and  donned  the  gala-garments  of  a  j  striking  and  rendered  toa  apparent  by  this  contiguity  ; 
at  Aldersgate-street  Chapel,  on  this  occasion,  was,  as  noble  principle.  '  and  the  publicans  and  their  tattered  adherents  slunk 

usual,  most  respectably  attended.  From  an  early  hour  carriages  and  Tans,  deeked  with     back  in  shame  and  indignation  to  their  unwholesome 

MR.  WILSON  was  called  to  the  chair.  ,  ,  c    j 

MR.  BOWLER   (of  the  Kensington  Auxiliary  Branch    thc    banner"    belonging    to    the  various     branches  of .  dens. 

of  Ihe  United  Temperance  Association)  made  some  tn«  gr"'  Temperance  Societies,  were  seen  passing  ,  t  was  about  half-past  twelve  when  Hie  procession 
very  striking  observations  upon  tlie  propriety  of  estab-  '  through  every  quarter  of  the  metropolis,  in  the  direc-  ,  reached  the  park,  which  is  a  beautiful  ground,  adorned 
lishing  schools  for  the  children  of  Teetotalers.  ;  tion  of  the  northern  roads;  and  carts  laden  with  provi-  with  a  piece  of  water,  and  forming  a  proper  apj, roach  to 

MR.  SMEETON  said  that  if  the  working  c'asses  I  sior.s  proceeded  on  the  same  way.  As  the  vehicles  pas-  j  the  mansion  which  stands  at  the  summit  of  the  acclivity, 
became  Teetotaler,.,  fathers  of  families  could  afford  to  j  ,  ,  fc  .  Park  which  u .  Booths  wcre  crccted  by  various  coffee-house  keeper, 

educate  their  children  upon  the  money  which  they  saved  *  'rrjin  i  i     i          «•  L 

from  the  public- house  i  situate  at  a  short  distance  beyond  Barnet,  the  inhabitants  ;  from  London  and  Barnet :  and  amongst  the  best  of  these 

MR.  AfJTis  (of  Kensington)  gave  an  account  of  his  |  of  all  the  houses  in  their  way  hastened  to  catch  a  were  the  Fitzroy  and  Thompson's  tents.  A  large  booth, 
conversion  to  thc  doctrines  of  Teetotalism  by  the  ce-  i  glimpse  of  the  gay  and  cheering  scene.  The  farther  which  was  erected  by  an  individual  from  Barnet,  was 
lebrated-Mr.  John  Hockings,  of  Birmingham.  He  very  j  t]lc  procession  drew  into  the  country,  the  greater  I  provided  with  most  infamous  food;  and  this  rubbish 

was  dispense!  by  filthy  waiters,  at  an  infamously 
dear  rate.  Thompson's  and  the  Fitzroy  booths  wt:e 
well  furnished  with  all  kinds  of  provisions,  and  posses- 
sed the  recommendable  characteristic  of  cleanliness. 

The  Teetotalers  soon  dispersed  themselves  all  over  the 
park.  Some  formed  little  pic-nics,  and  ate  their  food 
upon  the  grass:  otheis  proceided  to  the  booths;  and 
all  enjoyed  themselves  to  their  hearts'  content.  Cap- 
tain Tiolter  made  his  appearance  amongst  them  on 


,  geemcd    the  M,oni§hnient  of  ,he 


Mei.thers 
full  view 


properly  observed,  in  the'  course  of  his  narrative,  that 
drunkards  did  not  oiigmally  intend  to  become  so;  but    ,    . 

that  the  force  of  habit  gradually  became  stronger  and  \  held  UP  the'r  P«ttling   infants  to    obtain  a 
the  more  invincible.  i  of  the^carriages    of   the  Teetotalers;  old  men   feasted 

MR.  HUDSON  made  a  most  eloquent  speech  upon  their  curiosity  with  a  sight  which  reminded  them  that 
the  good  effects  of  Teetotalism.  He  said  that  Tee-  I  their  younger  days  had  unfortunately  possessed  no  chas- 
totalers  need  not  be  disheartened  if  they  did  not  I  ,,,„;  n)Mns  of  n)oral  rt.fotmalion  iikc  lhat  the  testi. 
succeed  in  their  grand  aims  all  in  a  moment  ;  they  '  . 

had  already  done  wonders  ;  and  every  thing  must  1  mony  ol  wl"ch  w"s  then  before  them  ;  young  girls 
hare  a  beginning.  The  mighty  ships,  which  triumph  !  gazed  with  astonishment  upoa  the  sight,  and  envied 
OTer  the  tides  of  ocean,  could  be  traced,  in  respect  the  neatly  attired  daughters  of  the  disciples  of  the  new 


forfeit  existence,  to  an  acorn  ;   and  the  golden  harvest,  j  doctrine;  boys— children  of  all  ages— and  people  of  all     horseback,  and   was  enthusiastically  greeted.     He  ha- 
tnat    rfow  blessed  the    labour  of  the  husbandman,  had  |  rankSi  classe;?  all,|  professions>  hurried  to  their  windows,     ™ngued  them  in  a  vtry   eloquent    speech,  and  declared 

"'n'roli'fie  LHU  i  their  doors-   or  their  garden-gates,  to  witness  this  grand  !  that  the  chief  motive  of  his  having  thrown  open  his  park 

-.-.-.       -,  nKwM.in,,  that  day  was  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  all   classes   and 

good  fruits,    should    that    great    principle   eventually  !  procession.  ..'._,  _." 

prove.  And  surely  a  more  interesting  sight  never  met  the     societies    of  Teetotalers.     Captain   Trotter  is  thus  at- 

MR.  WADMAN  (of  Stratford)  observed,  that  it  was  the  ;  view   of  those  myriads  of  beholders:  and  the    inmates     tached  to   the  a°ctrincs  taught    by  the  United  Terapc 
first   time   he    had  ever  addressed  an  audience  at  that  ;  of  lhe  vt.hicles  themselves  seemed  proud  of  belonging  '  rance   Association,  and   the   truths   of  which    he   thus 

to  a  cam  which    produced    so  extraordinary    an    ex-  !  iilon^'  "commended  to  the  New  British  and  Foreigu 


Chapel ;  but  he  did  not  ftel  alarmed,  because  he  knew 
that  he  was  amongst  Teetotalers — and  Teetotalers 
were  friends.  He  made  a  most  eloquent  and  moving 
speech  upon  the  efficacy  of  the  doctrine*. 

MR.  Je)itNse)S  (e>f  Stratford)  said  thai  he  had  signed 
thc  ple.lge  because  he  had  been  a  most  inveterate  drunk- 
ard ;  and  t'.ie  fact  of  his  having  so  done  had  been  his 
salvation. 

MR.  JOHNSON  (the  advocate  of  the  United  Temper- 
ance Association)  remaiked  that  he  was  frequently  asked 
what  Tceto  ;'.li>m  was;  and  that  his  invariable  answer 
was,  that  it  vtas  a  Balm  of  Gilead,  which  was  capable  of 
healing  all  wounds.  He  adduced  several  remarkable 
illustration:  of  the  evil  effects  of  intemperance,  and 


citement  wherever  its  effects  were  seen. 

The  ride  was  a  very  pleasant  one,  and  took  place 
through  a  charming  part  of  the  country.  When  about 
a  few  miles  from  the  metropolis,  on  looking  hack,  that 
vast  assemblage  of  edifices  was  seen  stretching  over 
hill  and  plain  like  the  Babylon  of  ancient  days  ;nid  its 
thousand  towers  were  gilded  with  the  rays  of  a  joyous 
sun.  Those  rays  fell  brightly  upon  the  dome  of  Saint 
Paul's,  and  made  its  pinnacle  glitter  likc  a  distant 
light-house  upon  some  tall  rock.  The  dark  towers 


1 1 1  Illkrl  I  Ulll-l  ,      ...II 

the  benefici..!  ones  of  Teetotalism;  and  concluded  a'  '"  th,e  Abb8>'  "f  Westminster,  which  seemed  to  dtfy 
most  cloqiruu  spe=ech  with  a  poweiful  appeal  to  those  the  ravages  of  time,  and  dcsrise  the  centuries  that 
•ho  bad  n,>t  as  yet  signed,  to  lose  no  time  in  em-  have  already  passed  over  their  heads-,  fiowned  above 


and  thc   Suppression   societies  :  niuy  they  profit  by  the 
hint  thus  judiciously  given,  and    !n-  te;i  to  join  them 
selves  with  the  United  Temperance  Association. 

In  the  evening,  after  the  mettinghad  been  addressed 
by  Mr.  Koche  (the  magistrate),  Sir  Culling  Kardley 
Smith,  L'iirt.,  and  several  other  gentlemen,  various  sports 
and  amusements  to»k  place  uj.on  the  green.  Several 
individuals  diverted  themselves  throughout  the  day 
by  angling  in  the  piece  of  water;  and  several  fine  fisli 
were  caii.ht.  About  six  thousand  peisons  succeeded 
in  arnusit.g  themselves,  without  the  aid  of  iuioxicating 
drinks  cf  any  kind,  and  withuut  missing  them,  or  want- 
ing them,  or  once  regretting  that  they  had  foresworn  tlve 


,  , 

bracing  principle  capable  of  producing  such    salutary  1  the  myrja(i,  of  dwellings  around  them,  and  raised  their    USe  °f  thelu-     Sure'-V   tlm  faet  "1U!>t  SPeak  Volu"lei>  in 

..£r._»  *  •">  »  f^ ...  .    .  i  _    _-.i_  _i ..       11 


effects. 


M     /-.  .  e  ,,-    ,    •  ,  ,  .        ,,  summits  to  heaven  like  t>?0  Goliabs  in  lhe  midst  of  a 

Mi;.  (JKE-.N  (of  \Vestminster)  addressed  himself  par- 
ticularly to  v.i'  ladies  present,  and  exhorted  them  to  use  ;  ""ghty  army,     lor  it  is  in  the  still  hour  of  the  morn- 
their  utnio.-t  influence  to  reclaim  their  degraded  fellow-  i  ing,  before  the  wholesome  life  of  cities  is  fully  awake, 
country- xvoi.ien  from  the  influence  of  the  demon  of  in-  '  that.    London    presents  her     most    striking  aspect    to 
temperai.ce.  ,  njm    who  surveys  her  from  a  little  distance.     Then  it 

Ma. GAWTIIOKP  begcred  to  inform  thc  meeting,  thr.t  ths  I  ,-     .v   .  ,1  i     »•         i     j    •      vr.    i  r 

,,  .     ,  T  »        '•     •      i     i  i  .  i  i  ls  that  the  everlasting  cloud   is    lifted  for    a  moment 

United  .  enijierance  Association  had  lately  Uk  n  most  I  ,         .       ,.      . 

important  steps  in  favour  of  Teetotalism.  '.Not  .satisfied  \  from  hcr  forel>ead,  and  the  fresh  fan  of  the  morning 
with  having  lounded  the  most  respectable  Journal  (Tht\  passes  through  her  stifling  slieets;  and  amid  the  yet 
Teftotiltr]  tn  advocate  the  glorious  principles,  and  j  smokeless  air,  thc  eye  rests  upon  pinnacle  and  spire 
which  Jourinl  already  enjoyed  the  largest  circulation  of  i  that  steal,  one  by  one,  into  the  unadulterated  light  of 
any  publication  of  the  kind.in  spite  of  the  price  which  the  young  day,  and  mark  distances,  which,  in  another  i 
had  been  nla,->.d  upon  it  as  \\  guarantee  for  its  respccialu-  ,  , 

lity— the  Committee  of  the  United  Temperance  Associ-  i  hour'  W1"  have  no  rcPresc"tat've  «t  that  majestic  con-  i 
ation  had  established   a  D.-pi>t  for  the  publication  and  |  press.     Then    London,  in    her  vastness,   may   be  rec- 
sale  of  Tempt  rance  works,  periodicals,    and  tracts,    in  '  koned  by  her  steeples ;  and   the  thousand   fingers  with 
A!der«gate-s:rcet,  only  a  few  doors  from   the  Chapel,  i  which  she  points  up  into  the  clear  cool  morning,  are  as 
lUtaSntf9*   W°UM    ^    OPCUCd    °"  Tu'iS'la-V>  !'1C  '  •"' illdex  to  the  mighty  volume,  whose  myriad  pages  lie    P'e 

Upon  th-  phtform  were  the  following  gentlemen.  «ho  j  closcd  bel°W  ! 

did    not  howe-vcr  speak  on  this    o-casion  :—  Messieurs  I       But  at  length  London  was  lost  in  the  distance,  and— 
BBNSTEAD,  G.  W.  M.  REYNoLns,  WESTON,  (the  Secre-    town,  village,  and  hamlet  past  by — the  carriages  and 

1  unbroken  line 


favour  oi'  Teetotali&m,  and  convince  the  whole  world 
lhat  the  doctrine  will  stand  the  test  of  general  applica- 
tion and  universal  practice. 

At  about  eight  o'clock  the  Teetotalers  began  to 
return  to  their  vehicles  ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole 
cavalcade  was  on  the  road  homewards,  every  individual 
highly  delighted  with  the  day's  entertainment  and  thc 
kindness  of  Captain  Trotter  in  thiowing  open  the  park 
for  the  rec(  ptiein  of  the  Temper. nice  associations. 

Ilaei  six  thousand  persons,  who  were  not  Teetotalers, 
proceeded  on  such  an  excursion,  more  than  half\>f 
them  would  have  returned  in  a  state  of  intoxication, 
antl  quant  Ming  and  disorder  would  have  been  the 
result:  on  this  occasion,  witli  the  Teetotalers,  not  an 
angry  word  between  any  two  individuals  murred  the 


of  procession  up  Barnet  lull. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Teetotaler. 

Mil.   EDITOR, — Questions  on    medico-teetotal  sub- 
About  two  hundred  and  i  jects  are  Kj  ealedly  put  to  me,  some  by  letter  and  other- 


.  fifty  vans,  each  carrying  twenty-four   individuals,  and!  wise,  by  our  Temperance  friends  ;  and  weie  I  individually 
t,onr.e>N  TEMPRIIANCE  HALL,  CHURCH-HOW,      |  numerous    post-chaises,  barouches,  glass-coaches,  and  I  to  answer  them  it   would   trespass  most  inconveniently 

j  private  vehicles,  formed  this  mighty  cavalcade.     From  i  "Pon  lny  lh"e-     II  llas  therelore  occurred  to  me  that 

An  excelled  meeting  of  this  Auxiliary  Branch  of  the  I  nn.tnA  ,K  v  r  .1  •        your  inserting  them   in    your  Journal  would  meet  tin 

United  Temperance  Association  »as  held  on  Monday  I  evcr>  °"c  fl°'tcd  the  ^  bannels  of  tlie  several  assoc'»-  iishes  of  the  cmerist*,  and  prove  not  altogether  uninter- 
erening,  August  10th,  at  the  Assembly  Room,  Church-  I  tlons'  branches,  auxiliaries,  and  independent  orders,  of!  e8,ing  to  >our  readers.  The  questions  ind  answers  art 
row.  MR.  CRUMP  (the  Registrar)  was  called  to  the  j  Teetotalers  and  the  beauteous  hues  of  nature  were  for  :  the  following  :  — 


chair,  and  made  a    most  eloquent  speech.      He  was  fol-  |  a  moment  eclipsed  by  the  splendid    dyes  of  artificial 
lowed  by  Messieurs  PAKKER,  ADHINS,  HA,IK.S,,N   &c.  :  manufacture.     The  vehicles  were  filled  with  smiling  and 
We  regret  that  the  length   of  the  account  of  the  Gala 
at  Dyrh.im    Tark,    precludes  the  possibility  of  a  more 


elaborate  notice  of  this  meeting  this  week. 


happy   faces;   all  the  inmates   of  those  vehicles  were 


neatly,  r.nd  many  well  dressed  :  the  female  portion  of  the 


Pint  Question. — Does  the  quantity  of  milk  deter- 
mine the  quality  .'  and  what  other  dilmsible  stimulants 
can  mothers  employ  in  the  place  of  alcoholic  drinks  .' 

A'ntett. — One  female  may  have  a  superabundant 
quantity  of  milk,  and  so  deficient  in  quality  as  to  coni- 


THE  GRAND  EXCURSION  TO  CAPTAIN 
TROTTER'S  PARK. 

A  lovelier  morning  never  dawned  upon  this  hemis- 
phere than  that  which  ushered  in  the  day  of  the  10th 
of  Angust  Not  a  cloud  was  to  be  seen  upon  the 
fact  of  heaven;  •  gentle  breeze  swept  over  the 


community  was  characterised  by  extreme  cleanliness,  j  pel  her  otheiwiseto  feed  her  infant.     Another  may  have 
and   freshness  ofJ0Rs;  and   the   male  part  wore   an  I  comparatively  a  very  small  supply   of  that  fluid,  yet  so 
:JUh 


appearance  of  health  and  Comfort,  which  was  more 
galling  to  the  minds  of  the  publicans  and  their  adherents 
than  even  the  swelling  ranks  of  the  procession. 


rich  in  nourishing  matter  as  to  support  "  a  bouncing 
child,"  many  months,  without  any  auxiliary. 

I  am  of   eipinion  that  the   production  of  milk   by 

_*?      _.  J-flf        -ii  _»«         ..1  _"_  »    •       l^?_ti 


cesslon-  the  habitual    use  of  any  diffusible   stimulant  is  highly 

As  the  cavalcade,  which  was  upwards  of  a  mile  long,  j  reprehensible  ;  and  that  if  the  vital  powers  to  secrete 
passed  throngn  Uainet,  a  place  that  is  studded  with  J  milk  of  requisite  properties  be  deficient,  the  mother  had 
public-houses  and  taverns,  the  proprietors  of  those  dens  I  better  relinquish  the  duty  entire  y. 


. 
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Quettion. — J)oes  a  Teetotaler,  under  disease, 
require  the  same  medical  treatment  as  he  would  have 
done  under  the  same  kind  of  complaint,  before  he  ab- 
stained ? 

AnivHT. — I  find  a  surprising  difference  at  to  the 
quantity  of  this  treatment,  but  little  essential  as  to 
quality  :  but  it  should  be  observed,  that  by  abstinence 
many  diseases  are  avoided,  and  others  give  way,  the 
cause  being  so  removed. 

Third  Question  —  Is  it  desirable  to  vaccinate  the 
children  of  Teetotalers  with  matter  taken  indiscri- 
minately ? 

Answer — Medical  men  are  entitled  to  great  credit 
for  the  care  with  which  they  select  children  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  vaccine  lymph;  and  with  all  other 
precautions,  I  give  a  decided  preference  to  the  offspring 
of  Teetotalers,  and  more  especially  to  those  whose 
parents  are  total  abstainers  of  long  standing. 

I  am,  Mr.  Editor,  your's  faithfully, 

MI.NGAYE  SYUER. 

167,  fleet-street. 


dent,  and  a  blessing  to  society.  Their  wives  and  child- 
ren hail  them  on  their  return  home  from  their  daily 
labour  with  their  prayers  and  fondest  affection*,  instead 
of  shunning  their  pretence,  fearful  of  some  barbarity,  or 
some  outrage  against  their  better  feelings  Cheerful- 
ness and  animation  follow  upon  their  .slumbers,  instead 
of  the  wretchedness  and  remorse  which  the  wakening 
drunkard  ever  experiences. 


REVIEWS. 


(We  have  much  pleasure  in  inserting  the  following 
•ertificate,  because  it  beats  testimony  against  the  re- 
ecived  notions  of  a  numerous  class  of  individuals  : — ) 

Sir, — I,  the  undermentioned,  having  tried  fully  the 
total  abstinence  principle,  for  the  last  three  years,  can 

bear  testimony  to  the  advantages  1  have  received  there-  I  can  write  such  a  book  as  this,  is  an  ornament  to  the 
by,  and   my  ability  to  labour  more  efficiently  without  j  wilo]e  literary  world ;  and  the  sooner  his  volume 


Bacchus.       By   RALPH    BARNES   GRINDROD. 

Third  Thousand.      8vo.  pp.  535.    London  : 

J.  Pasco. 

(SECOND  NOTICE.) 

IT  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  we  return  to 
this  very  talented  production.  The  more  we 
examiffe  its  contents,  the  more  are  we  astonished  at 
the  spirit  of  research  which  is  evidenced  by  its 
pages,  and  the  more  do  we  feel  ourselves  bound  to 
applaud  the  labours  of  an  individual  whose  grand 
aim  is  the  regeneration  of  society.  A  man  who 


the  use  of  any  intoxicating  liquors. 

Signed  by  mo,  this  1 1th  day  of  July,  1840, 

ELIZABETH  TAKSONS,  Monthly  Nurse. 
16,  Curtain-road,  Shoreditch. 

MEANS  EMPLOYED  FOR  PROMOTING  THE 
CAVSli  OF  TEETOTALISM. 


becomes  well  known   beyoild  the  pale  of  Teetotal 
literature,    the    better.      Although    the    exclusive 


chapter.  With  regafd  to  the  interesting  subject  of 
education,  this  able  writer  makes  the  following 
observations  : — 

The  progress  of  education  has  been  powerfully  im- 
peded by  the  use  of  strong  drink.  This  department 
of  our  inquiry  may  be  considered  either  in  regariT  to 
its  influence  on  the  tkill  of  a  community,  or  the  obsta- 
cle which  it  present*  to  intellectual  and  literary  labour* 
and  to  scientific  discovery. 

Mr.  Grindrod  shows  the  intimate  connexion  which 
exists  between  the  brain  and  the  mind,  and  proves 
the  importance  of  the  healthy  condition  of  that  organ 
to  all  the  literary,  scientific,  or  mechanical  occupa- 
tions of  life. 

(To  be  continued.) 

The  Monthly  Magazine.  Edited  by  John  A. 
Heraud,  Esq.  Number  for  August.  Sher- 
wood and  Co. 

This  very  clever  periodical  has  totally  eclipsed  the 
learned  and  erudite  organ  of  the  ultra  Conservatires 
— we  mean  Fraser'*  Magazine.  Its  contents  are  as 
varied  as  they  are  instructive  or  amusing.  The 
Editor  exercises  a  delicate  taste  and  keen  perception 
in  the  way  in  which  he  allots  the  several  depart- 
ments of  his  work  to  the  profound — the  light  and 
attractive — and  the  purely  critical  subjects  which 


.- 


THE  public  means  for  promoting  this  extraordinary  1  uPon  tne  one  grand  subject,  still  must  this  publica- 
eause — Total-abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  drinks,  I  tion,  from  its  very  nature,  find  readers  in  all  spheres, 
consist  chiefly— the  press,  the  delivery  of  lectures,  the  j  and  in  all.claS8es.  Mr.  Grindrod  is  a  classical 
preaching  of  sermons,  and  the  holding  public  meetings.  ,  ,  ,  .  .  . 

These  means  have  made  a  very  great  impression  through-  j  scholar  of  no  mean  importance;  he  is  a  Chemist  of 
out  this  empire  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  |  no  small  attainments;  he  is  a  philosopher — a  ino- 
is  commonly  acknowledged  that  the  press  is  the  most  j  ralist — an  essayist — and  an  ethical  legislator.  His 
powerful  in  Effusing  information  and  in  disseminating  language  is  easy  and  agreeable,  and  is  totally  devoid 
knowledge.  A\  e  find  it  a  mighty  engine  in  this  cause.  I  ,  ,  .„, 

America  has  her  national  organ,   The  Journal   of   the  I  of  that  stiffness  and  harshness  which  are  the  usual 
American  Temperance  Union,  with  a  numerous  train  of    characteristics  of  scientific  works.     In   fine  "  Bac- 
auxiliary  periodicals,  pouring  an  immense  flood  of  light  j  chus  "  will  confer  upon  its  author  that  most  durable 
over  many  parts  ot  the  world      In  Great  Britain  and    of     n  emoluments— a  reputation  are  pertnni** 
Ireland  we  are  following  up  this  means  as  fast  as  the!       ...  '*  fn 

circumstances  of  these  countries  will  admit.  We  have  '  We  sha"  now  Procee<1  to  tnat  chapter  which  treats 
in  Scutland  another  model  of  light,  T/ie  Journal  of  the  upon  the  evils  of  intemperance  in  a  national  point 
Scottish  Temperance  Union,  with  her  train  of  periodi-  j  of  view.  Mr.  Grindrod  says  at  the  outset— 
cats  also.  In  England,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  ! 


principles  of  Teetotalism— Delusive  in  respect  to  i  are  comprised  within  the  attributes  of  the  Monthly. 

We  have  not  room  for  quotation  this  month,  and 
shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  observing  that 
the  best  papers  in  the  current  number  are  "The 
Manager's,  The  Actor's,  and  the  Poet's  Theatre," — 
the  "Norse  Papers," — and  "Locke's  Metaphysics 
illustrated  by  Owen's  Socialism." 


those  who  have  not  sought  to  learn  its  rites  nor 
embrace  its  mysteries — be  against  the  extensive 
popularity  of  a  work  written  expressly  and  solely 


j  The  London  Magazine,  Charivari,  Sfc.     Num- 
ber for  August.  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

"The  Diurnnl  Revolutions  of  Davie  Diddledoft" 
:  are  continued  this  month  with  humour  and  spirit. 

There  is  however  too  much  detail  and  elaborated 
!  description  in  the  tele  to  suit  its  continuous  nature. 
I  "  The  Death-Hole  of  the  Daughtens  "  is  well  told  : 

we  long  for  the  appearance  of  the  next  number  to 
'  peruse  the  denouement,  which  it  will  doubtless 
'contain.  The  Charivari  department  contains  some 


»MW«          lli       *Jii£i*»llu,      IV      IB      UilUWUIl     IU    CBillllBIG    Hie    ,  i    .    .  ~  .  ,        1  1    .       *  J 

»alue  of  the   leading  organs   of  the   temperance  press.  '.      Il  is  to  be  feared,  that,  in  the  present  day,  vice  in  all  \  Kood  lllt5-      On  tlle  wh»'e.  th"» ls  a  good  number. 
The  first  in  course  is,   The  Advocate  and  Journal  of  the    'ts  varied   forms  has   become   so   familiar  to  Christian  :  „,.        \r     ,u      n      •  vr       1         t        A 

British  Association  for  the  promotion  of  Temperance ;  ;  observation,  as  to  be  Viewed  with  far  too  little  apprehen-  !  *  he    Mon'l>l'J   nevtew.  r   AllgUSl. 


second,    The   Journal  uf  the   New    British  and  Foreign 
Temperance  Society ;  (he  third,  The  Temperance  Intelli- 


sion  and  alarm.     To  this   source  may  be  attributed  the 
apathy  which   is    manifested   to   those  lamentable  evils 


fencer,  au  organ  of  the   Hritish  and  Foreign  Society  for  {  which  arise  from'  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  Every 


the  suppression  of  Intemperance;  and  lastly,  Thr  Tee- 
totaler founded  by  the  London  United  Temperance  As- 
nociation.  These  Journals  profess  to  extend  their  ope- 
on 


man,  reflecting  on  intemperance,  must  deplore  its  con- 
sequences. The  cause  or  causes,  however,  by  which  this 
humiliating  vice  is  produced  and  rfierished  are,  unfor- 

rations    on    an  enlaiged   scale.     In   addition   to  Ihese,    Innately  overlooked,  and,  in  a  great  degree,  encouraged. 

there   is    The   London   Tcrtutal  Magazine,  a   number   of    1  he  custom  of  drinking  is  so  generally  and  so  intimately 

country  periodicals,  and  three  distinct  series  of  monthly  !  interwoven  with   the  social  habits  of  life,  that  few  per-  i  notices  of  all  the  newest  works  published  either  in 

-'  "l  -•"--•-  " '  '     !  sons  entirely  escape  fivm   its  contaminating  influence.  'England  or  in  France.      An  admirable  tale  in  the 

All  national  evils  originate  in  individual  practice,  and 
the  extension  of  its  influence  and  example. 


George  Henderson. 

This  venerable  representative  of  English  litera- 
ture— this  long-established  periodical,  which  recalt 
the  days  of  Byron  and  his  contemporaries,  and 
which  reminds  us  of  Southey's  best  critical  essays — 
contains,  as  usual,  some  valuable  reviews  and 


publications,  in   the  form   of  Children's  Magasines.      In 
Ireland,  The  Dublin  Weekly   Temperance  Herald,  with  a 
variety  of  smaHer  woiks  of  a  similar  description,  and  in 
many  of  the  countries  abroad,  the  fame  means  are  em- 
ployed.    As  a  general   observer   of  the  motions  of  the 
press,  there  is  a  small  monthly  work,    The    Temperance 
Examiner,  having  this   motto,  "  Prove  all  things,  hold  j 
fist   that    which     is     gooi."— Cambridge     Temperance  ', 
Herald. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  TEETOTALISM. 


IT  is  stated  that  in  the  year  1835,  4000  distilleries 
nere  abandoned  in  America,  and  that  8000  persons,  who 
had  previously  obtained  their  livelihood  by  the  sale  of 
spirits,  were  compelled  to  discontinue  their  trade.  The  '  erroneous  policy  are  manifest  at  the  present  time. 


These  are  the  re-flections  of  a  profoundly-thinking 
mar. — of  one  who  has  watched  the  progressive 
developement  -_f  the  habits  of  life  in  all  its  various 
phases — of  a  philosopher,  who  reasons  from  the 
conviction  of  experience.  Farther  on,  the  follow- 
ing remarks  relative  to  Ireland  occur  : — 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  however, 
through  mistaken  views  of  national  weal,  great  encour- 
agement was  given  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  ardent 
spirits.     The   consequences   of  this  short-sighted  and 
"  ••       "  The 


example  of  the   people   of  the  United  States   was  soon    habit  has  become  national,  and  many  years  may  elapse, 
followed  by  those  of  other  countries  ;  and,  to  the  honour    pregnant   with   evtry  kind  of  misery  to  that  unhappy 


before  the  evil  can  be  effectually  eradicated. 


of  Ireland,  the  town  of  New  Ross  was  the  first  place  in  '  country, 

Europe,  in  which  a  Temperance  Society  was  established,  j       .., 

Since  that  period,  almost  every  lar^e  village  in  England  !        "e  are  baPPy  to  Perce've,  by  a  statement  in  the 


las  founded    a  similar  institution.     Tea   has   in  most  ;  papers,  the  other  day,  that  "  the  whole  uf  the  south 
instances  been^ substituted  for  fermented  or  spirituous  '  of  Ireland   has     been     tcetotalised  "   through    the 


Dodfcaton,  on  U  Livrc  det  Douze,  manifests  the 
superiority  of  French  works  of  fiction  over  the 
English.  "  Slavery  in  America  and  British  India," 
is  a  very  clever  paper. 

Tie   People's    Letter-Bag,    and    Penny    Post 

Companion.      I'Jmo.   pp.  108.     Darton  and 

Claik. 

A  very  useful  little  publication,  containing  all 
the  conventional  forms  of  letters  current  amongst 
the  middling  and  lower  classes.  The  volume  more-  „ 
over  comprises  the  New  Postage  Act,  and  \jjf 
required  forms  for  the  addresses  of  all  letterS  fr 
petitions. 

It  will   not  only  be  found  eminently  useful  to 
servants,  but  also  to  those  humble  tradesmen  who 


liquors,   and    the   consequence  has  been  a  general   im 
pruvemcnt  in   the   health   and    in  the  morals  of  a  vast 


means  of  Father   Mathew.     With    respect    to 


in  early  youth  did  not   receive   the   blessings   of 
education,  and  who  have  succeeded  in  forming  for 
tue  |  themselves  a  certain  position  in  the  world.     Mes»w. 


number  of  persons.  The  tone,  the  Mrengt'Cnd  the  *•,£«  |  Affects  of  intemperance  upon  morals,  Mr.  Grindrod    Barton  and  Clark  invariably  issue  works  of  utility 
of  the  human  body,  are'incrcased  by  it ;  there  is  a  greater    very  properly  says  that —  and  instruction, 

capability  of  enduring  fatigue ;  the  mind  is  rendered  more         .    -  ,  . 

susceptible  of  the  innocent  pleasures  of  life,  and  of  nc-  !  .      l"  ."f   °f ,I.n.t'mPerancf  n"  be«>   invariably  charac- 
quiring  information.     \\  hole  classes  of  the  community  j  '"  Zed  b>  "  "bltl°"s  °f  ««.  the  most  disgusting  in  its 
have  been  rendered   sober,  caieiul,  and  provident     The  I  !  ?,  Ure*  *™.th*  nio!t  fearful  ln  lU  conseautnces.  •  •  • 
waste  of  time  that  followed  upon    intemperance,  kept  !    ,,*  co'1(!lt1011 
Individual,  poor,  who  are  now'thriving  in   the   world,  |  ^*^m'' 
and  exhibiting  the    results   of  honest   industry.     Men 
have  become  healthier,  happier,  and  better  for  the  ex- 
•hangethey   have  made.     They  have  given  up  a  debas- 
ing habit  for  an  innocent  one.     Individuals  who  were 
outcast,  miserable,   abandoned,  hav«   become  indepen- 


use  of 
fart 
similar 
&c.  &c. 


in  its  consequences, 
condition  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and 
who   were  accustomed  to  indulge  in  the 
drink,  exhibits  sufficient  evidence  of  this 


- 
history 

examples, 


ot  the   British   nation  abounds  in 
striking     illustrations    of   which, 


These  illustrations  hjtl  been  adduced  in  a  previous 


CAUTION. 

WHEREAS,  a   person   calling  himself  Levi   Harruld 
Leighs  is   travelling  the  country,   as  an   advocate  ef 
Temperance,  with  a  general  testimonial  of  character,  to 
which  our  names  are  affixed  :  we  hereby  withdraw  oar 
countenance  to  the  same,  and  recommend  an  application 
to  either  of  us  before  an  acceptance  of  his  advocacy. 
MINOATE  SYDEK,  167,  Fleet-street, 
H.  W.  WKSTON,  12,  Batir.g-Ur.e,  London. 
August  6th,  1340. 


J 
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THE    TEETOTALER. 


* 


TEMPERANCE  LYRIC. 

THE  Nile  that  rolls  iu  waters  wide, 

And  far  beyond  it>   native  shore, 
Flows'  from  a  little  streamlet's  tide 


• 


Abyssinia  s  mountains  hoar. 


Farther  and  farther  :is  it  gofs, 

Its  volumes  gather  bulk  and  force  : 

Aad  from  tlio  winter's  constant  snows, 
It  takes  the  ^rahdeur  of  its  course. 

So  o'er  the  bosom  of  the  land 
Teetotal  doctrines  lately  rolled  : 

Hunilile  th«  preachers,  yet  how  srrand 
Tlie  aims  they  ventur'd  to  unfold  ! 

Let  ev'ry  tongue  exclaim,  "  H«  j  MOO. 

The  tolden  age  is  now  restored  .'  " 
Thankful  let  all  exalt  the  voice 

Of  pr.xise  unto  a  bounteous  Lord! 

For  He.  who  sent  his  Son  to  div 

When  mortal  crimes  had  seal  d  our  woe, 

And  suffered  men  to  crucify 

His  offspring  on  this  earth  below,  — 

Redemption  h«  has  sent  once  uiore 

To  aid  xis  in.  a  world  of  sin, 
And  te.ieh  us  how,  when  life  is  o'rr, 

A  crown  of  endless  joy  to  win 

ADVERTISEMENTS 


This  I\>y  is  published.  Puce  2d. 

TEMPER  A  N ;  r  E          LYRICS. 

OR  HYMNS    F\)R    PfBl.lC  MEIT1XC.S,  F1>T1VALS,  &c. 

for  the  t'nitctl  TcmjHTance  Ass.viati.vi 
Published  at  the  lVp»t  of  ihe  I'mred  Temperance  Association. 

13^,  AMtrsKiue  street.  London. 

Where  all  Tcisperanre  Publications  m*y  be  had.  wholesale  .\nd 
Retail. 


This  IViy  is  Pub'  shed.  Price  H alf -a. Crown .  fvo 

Contain. ng  at  much  letter-press  as  Ihre*   \olunics  of  the  usual 

novel  form, 

§  /t     S     T     K     U  AN     N     F.  , 

A  Novel  Translated  From  the  French  of  Cb  Paul  do  Rock. 

B\.  t5.  W.  M.  REYNOLDS, 
tendon  :— C    llKKnuititnit.  i.  Old  Bailey. 

DYKHAM   1'ARK 

KXTRAORniNlRY  (U5AND  TEETOTAL  C.AI.A 
A  mo»t  tnurcstinf  ao.Mint  of  all  the  .v.;v.i-er.i<nts  of  the  da>.  : 

wild 
A  sn.KMMll  F.NCKAMNt;    i>K    TUT    PAHK    AS  IT  AT-' 

PKARKn  ON  TDK  OCCASION 

U^rether  with  the  Speeches  ol  Captain  Ti\>tter.  K  \Vaikdrn.  lj^.. 
Sir  C  F.  Smiih,  Bart  .  T  B  R.xhe.  l'.s>j  .  the  Kr> .  Mr  Whlitj, 
Mr.  tireic  ol  Leeds.  Sc  .  *r  .  it  published  this  day. 

rai,  K  OM  rk>\\ 

Pub!ishe.1  by  O.   Wichrman.   ?4.   Pa:emost<T  r.^w.   I^>n<!on  : 
sokd  at  ihc  Journal  ofboc  of  the  Society.  Hu.l's-head  court,  \ew- 
f»j«  m-ret  .  at  Ihc  Printing  office,  lu,  Cra\cn  building*,  l>iu:\-  i 
Ian*.  Strand.    William  Strange ,  Paternoster  row      and  by   all 
booksellers. 


TAN  BITCH  El.I.  OS  FISTTI.  A.  S-c.—  Just  published.  Fourth 
Edition,  in  Mo  ,  cloth  board*,  price  7s.  K.  ,  enlarged. 

PACTS  and  UBSKK  NATIONS    mauve  to 

a  successful  mode  of  treat  ,ng  Piles.  Kistula,  Hxrnnrrhoiual 
Rxcrescenses.  Txirc.onrs,  *n.l  Strictures,  without  cattirj:  orcon- 
•nexnent  :  ulusuated  with  numerous  ca>es  .  '.'>:  .11  :  a  t'ainiiiar 
*nposnion  of  the  practice  of  Mr.  S.  J.  VAX  1H  TCHEI.U  Sur- 


••This  Volume  present*  to  us  a  number  of  lh»:ra:ion.<>  of  his 
singular  su,-<v»>  under  circumstances  that  would  ha\e  induced 
despair  ill  am  pr\>fes*or  *f  less  mastery,  or  )c%s  accuston)ed  to 
accomplish  cures  where  cures  s<-cin*d  impos*  We.  The  statc- 
nv  »u  here  made  are  mo»t  convincing,  ar.d  place  V\-ond  doubt 
th«iu|y  lontj  of  the  treatment  lo  which  the}  rvtcr."—  Court 
Journal. 

Published  by  II.  Renshaw;  sold  also  by  the  Author,  No.  1R, 
Perry-street.  Beaiord  w;uare. 


TKMPEUANCK  HOTKI.. 


AND  COFFEE  ROOMS,  BROADWAY.  WESTMINSTER, 

Will  be  opened  under  the  immediate  sanction  o!  th-  Committee 
«K)  patronage  «f  ihe  Members  of  vhe  We»t  Branch  of  the  New 
British  and  Kore.gn  Temperance  Society,  on  W  ca ncsoaj ,  l»th  of 
August.  IMO. 

Win  i  AM  Rrssvi  L,  in  soliciting  attention  *o  the  above  eslah 
KshiiM-M,  moat  nspict'.uU)  infoiros  ha  IcVnprram*  Friends 
•Mtb*  puhlie  MKmtll\ .  that  it  will  be  his  constant  aim  not 
w»lr  to  iHitM  m  svtwcKuat  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
Temperance  cause,  hut  conducive  in  every  potaiNe  waa  to  the 
esaafctrt  and  ownTcnience  of  all  who  may  favour  him  with  their 

Its   oonttpiiry  t»  the   houses  of  Parliament.  Sjwions -house 
M4  Abfcty  |t  is  presumed  v  i".  render   it  a  desirable   temporary 


SIGHT    RKSTORF-n. 

KERVOrS    HEAD-ACHE    AND    DEAFNESS    Cl'RED    BT 
THE  VSK  OK 

Q.R1M  STONE'S     SNUFF. 

Copies  of  Testimonials  given  gratis  by  all  Agents. 
Under  the  Patronage  of  his  late    Majesty,  hor   Royal  ll:rhnc>< 

lh«  Duchess  of  Kent,  and  the  Ixirds  of  tto  Treasury. 
This  is  universally  recommended  hy  the  Faculty  fofirs  effi- 
cacy in  remo»  ing  Disorders  incident  to  Ihe  eyes  and  head.  It 
will  prevent  diseases  of  a  Scrofulous  nature  Affecting  the  nerves 
ol  the  head.  In  eases  of  a  nervous  head-ache  it  is  completely 
efficacious,  and  gives  a  natural  sweetness  to  the  breath.  It  may 
be  taken  as  frequently  as  other  snuffs,  with  Ihe  most  perfect 
aafety  and  gratification  to  the  consumer.  Wvsh  the  eyes  every 
morning  with  warm  milk  and  water,  to  remove  whatever  secre- 
tion may  have  been  produced  during  rhe  night. 

Dr.  Aherncthv  used  it,  and  tcrnu-.i  it  the  Faculty's  Friend  and 
Xurse's  Vade  Mooum 

Dr  Andrews  also  recommends  its  use  as  a  preventive  from 
contagion.  *" 

C.  J  GI-THSIE,  Esq.,  F.R.S. — This  eminent  surgeon  strongly 
recommends  lirimsJone's  Eye  Snuff.  Sec  J.  B.  Ijtchndd,  Esq.'s 
Litter. 

WLtr-rr  this  Cau.'i.tn.—  W.  GKIMSTONE  is  the  SOLE  IN- 
TEN  TOR.  and  the  only  genuine  is  prepared  by  him. 

Kca.!  a  few  cases  o!  Sight  Restore.!  bv  the  use  of 

GRIMSTONE'S  EYE  SNUFF. 

Mrs    A   Cole.  No.   '.  Skinners'  Almshouses,    aged  6>,  sight 
restore.:  ana  head  ache  cure,'..  Jan. : .  IMO. 
W.  Vcriin.  Kaq  .  inflammation  cun-d.  Voughal,  Ireland. 
J    J    Protherne,  £»q.,  sight  restored  and  head-ache  cured. 
Waterfbrd. 

J.  W.  Chester,  Esq.,  sight  restored,  BaUyclough.  Glebe.  Mai- 
low. 

G.  W  .  M.  Reynolds.  Esq.,  excruciating  pains  in  the  head  and 
opaque  vision  cured.  I'ppcr  Stamford  street,  London. 

J.  li.  Larhlield.  Esq..  cured  of  ophthalmia;  Whitehall,  and 
Thatched  House  Tavern. 

Mrs  Ouppy.  S8,  Nelson-square,  Black  friars-road,  cured  of 
ophthalmia. 

Miss  Mary  Roades.  Market  place.  Winslow.    Bucks,  cured  of 
ophthalmia  :  witnesses  lo  her  cure.    Mr.   John  Koadca,  father, 
and  R.  Walker,  Esq..  a  magistrate. 
To  M«  GHIMSTONF    .":>.  Broad  street 

Sia.— Hsx  ing  read  in  several  public  joumals%iany  testimo- 
nials the  editors  of  which  have  thought  them  worthy  their  at- 
tention, in  many  instances  so  much  so  as  to  call  the  invention 
of  which  1  beix'xe  you  are  the  proprietor,  a«.i  consider  it  of 
such  vital  importance  to  the  preservation  r»f  sight,  as  to  recom- 
mend its  universal  we.  Now,  sit.  to  my  case,  ouring  my  resi- 
dence m  Jamaica,  I  suffered  much  from  inftam.naiion  in  the 
eyws  and  head,  which  brought  o»  a  continued  nervous  hesd- 
ache.  1  had  all  the  advice  that  th*  medical  gentlemen  of  those 
.pans  could  affbrd.  but  all  te.  no  purpose.  My  uncle,  Mr.  Fre- 
derick Hill,  a  gentleman  well  known  in  those  parts,  was  recom- 
mended to  send  lo  y»ur  agent  at  Kingstown  tor  some  of  your 
Eye  Snuff:  and  I  belieee  he  paid  to  the  value  of  3s.  for  »vcrv 
one  of  the  Is.  M.  canisters:  thi»  lknow.it  »*«,  cheap  at  am 
J  price.  I  was  relieved  before  using  the  contents  of  four  canisters, 
and  from  that  time  I  have  ever  «sed  it  with  the  most  happy 
resu'.l.  You  may  circulate  this  te*tim,Hi;  for  the  good  of  others, 
I  who  ma\  he  sceptical  as  to  the  real  utility  of  your  Eye  Snuff 

I  am.  y.mi's  gratefully.  M.   HILL. 

1.  RuTs-head  court.  Grr.-ii  t)uccn  street,  I.inco'n's  ii.n. 
I       li.    J.    G-irnaix,     Esq.     F.  R-  S.— This     eminent     surcc.M, 
1   str.inc.y     recommends  lirinastonc's    Eye   Snuff.      Read  li.    J. 
Latoh'iHd's  tetter. 

A  FEW   EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  PRK.SS, 
From  B',.v-kw,wiV  lady's    Magiii.'t.  for   Mav.  iSS.s      To  Mr. 
,   Grim^tone.  on  his    valuable  invention  of  the   Kee  Snuff.  made 
i   from    :i.  »..:.   Herbs,    for  the   diseased  orgar.s  ol  the  head  and 
*>•»«. 

Oreat  was  the  power  that  did  to  man  impart 
Creative  genius  and  .nvc:itive  art ; 
The  second  prxise  is  not  1,-ss.  i,hmstone.  thine 
Wise  was  ttiine  head  and  emu  was  thy  design .' 
Our  precious  sight,  from  .lAugernow  set  free, 
Wives,  widows,  fathers,  pra-.ses  sing  to  thee. 
]}•--    » — 

I?.  Bell-street.  Freeware  road .  Marvlebone. 
TI.e  ahove  poetic  effusion  was  copied  by  th*  editors  in  th* 
following  works,  newspapers,  \.  .  in  May.  and  the  two  succeed- 
ing months,  of  the  year.  IR5S 

Tc.  Mr  linmstooe.  IVnnti-arms  hotel,  Rangor,  May  IS,  1RSR. 
Sir,— From  the  great  and  s-gnal  benefit  I  have  experienced 
from  your  invaluable  snuff.  I  conceive  I  should  he  doing  an  act  of 
ingratitude  to  yourael:".  as  weii  as  injustice  to  those  suffering  as 
1  have,  if  I  did'not  rhus  openly  state  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
public  that  1  kave  been  foe  a  long  lime  past  labour. ng  under  aa 
almost  total  deprivation  of  sight,  so  prat,  as,  except  by  the 
feel.  incapaMe  of  knowing  a  shilling  from  a  guinea.  A  gen- 
tleman who  stoppcdat  my  houx  lor  a  short  tune,  puling  my  (as 
I  imagined  incurable1  misfortune,  kindly  recommended  me  to 
try  a  small  quantity  of  your  discovery,  which  he  procured  from 
an  agent  of  yours  in  Dublin.  I  felt  so  much  benefited  from  the 
contents  of  i  tt  4d.  canister,  that  I  have  sent  for  two  more, 
which  na\  ing  nearly  used.  I  air,  now  almost  completely  res- 
tored- I  have  n->  doubt  in  the  course  of  anothct  wrek  of  bcin£ 
cured.  Sir.  if  you  would  appoint  an  agent  in  this  town  i:  would 
be  doing  the  inhabitants  an  incalculable  benefit.  Should  you 
be  so  disposed.  I  ran  with  confidence  name  Mr  Heywood'.  a 
most  rcspectah.c  tradesman  here,  from  whom  I  am  convinced 
you  would  experience  even  satisfaction..  Pardon  this  lil»erty, 
but  a<  I  have  myself  Ml  such  good  e*ect<  from  using  your  F\  e 
Snuff.  I  am  doatdj  anxious  our  town  should  b*  supplied  by  a 
local  agent.  Sir,  you  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  publish  this 
testimony  of  acknowledgment  from  ynur  grateful  and  obedient 
servant.  W.  h.  w\.  . . 

To  W.  Grimstonc,  Esq.,  invent,  r  of  Eye  Snuff,  *»,  Broad  street. 

Whitehall.  March  S.  IMS. 

Mr.  Grimst.wic— Sir,  1  think  it  but  justice  that  I  shouid  offer 
m>  a«....,.»v  ,f-,ij:-nwnts  rr>  you  frr  the  great  benefit  1  have  derived 
from  the  use  of  your  most  exquis:te  fragrat  compound,  com- 


K.'RsOX 


WOT^   f*^**J    ,»    ",  |^r^«  .,1^^«    —  m.  I      .,!-,,,.       |l      «     Mt-SIl  J,l'H         II  I.III^H  4U  »  .  *— /? 

ahod«  M  p«r«>ns  nailing  WoimihVier,  for  purposes  fiihrr  of    I""0'1  «f  ^r"*-  •ill«<i  *->r  Snu*-  'B  »rt*on ,on  tbetnrmhrane 


rrcreatioii  or  businesa,  tatt  (or  w  >i.  ,>,•  convenieiice  gixx)  beds  and 
«*etj  necessary  aooMBHwdaixm  will  be  afforded. 

Kefreslinwnts  of  *\*ry  sort  compatible  with  true  Temperanc* 
wiH  be  fXirmshed  M  va*y  nodrrate  rharpos 

The  Kea.1mg  room  will  be  amply  supplied  w:th  Temperance 
Urerature.  porfodieals.  and  newwpare-ra.  and  form  a  repository 
also  for  th*  sale  ol  all  the  societies  publication*. 

T*  the  Teetotal  mechanic,  artiaan,  and  labourer  this  estah- 
IMMMtt  will  oCer  considerable  advantages  in  famishing  suitable 
•tnlinvenu  during  any  part  of  the  daj .  and  in  the  lot  mat  ion  of 
•Mettes  for  their  mutual  benefit  and  ngistrmuoa  of  such  who 
mff  k*  out  of  employ. 

*  II.  B.  Conveyances  to  erary  part  of  the  kinrdom  hr  railway 
Md steam  boau  within  IT*  mmutes  waa  of  the  botri. 


••!> 
*»•*»*•»  tM«4* 


RICHARDS,    Mknufiictuirr   of 

TARPAITJNS,  TI1.TR,  TENTS,  FLAGS, 
•xt  e»e.ry  artM*  in  R«f*  and  Twine.  M 
*«  lUa^y  Mowey.  C«sauy  erden  prwaaptty 

R«»»it  MMMras,  4.  Orty  CMIMIM*, 


the  110*0,  causing  the  lachrymal  pla  ds  to  discharge  in  a  manner 
truly  surprising,  and  by  that  means  to  cleans*  the  cornea,  that 
ray  eyes  bcc-amc  healthy,  strong,  and  performed  their  wonted 
duties  in  a  manner  that  1  have  not  known  ihe  Messing  of  for 
six  years  The  renowned  O.  J.  tiuthrie.  Esq..  recommended 
me  to  ir\  your  Kye  Snuff  prior  to  my  undergoing  an  operation. 
Many  tlrank*  to  him  for  his  suggestion  :  thanks  to  your  inven- 
tion, that  operation  ».'..  not  K  necessary.  Sir.  you  hare  my 
permission  to  make  this  known  in  any  manm-r  you  may  think 
best.  I  am.  sir,  your  obediem  sertanl,  J.  R.  LACH FIELD. 

P.  S. — Sir.  he  pleased  to  send  to  the  Thatchod-house  I'avcrn, 
St  James's  street,  a  4s.  4d  and  *s.  4d.  canister.  You  can  send 
the  change  in  the  parcel  for  the  inclose,-,  ha.f-soverenm.  J.  B. L. 

This  letter  is  attested  to  by  ti    J.  liuihno.  K»q  ,  f.  R-  S. 

Sold  incjuustersat  M  ,  Is.  M..  i-  *.,..  4s.  44.,  8s.,  and  IS.  6d., 
1  cadi,  by  all  wfco*r»ale -Tobacconists,  Merchants,  and  Dnifgists, 
in  town  and  oouMifk  A  likeral  allowance  to  shippers, 
owners,  captains,  anu  all  vendors  of  i.i.rn-tiv.r'.  Ey*  hauff. 
Foreig  i  an  i  tintuJi  Snu.1>  and  Ciirars  af  the  finest  quality.  All 
•rders  made  pa>anc  in  l«ndon.  1/eite.s  musi  br  post  paid 
MaauUctcry.  Howl  yard.  IxmdMi. 

M;  E.— UnmatoM's  KJ-.  Staff  will  keep  us  aa»  climate. 


UNDER  THF.  ESPECIAL  PATRONAGE  OF 
H»8  LATE  MOST   GKACU'IS   MAJESTY—  Ai  the 

f.  llowiitS    letter    rroened    from    M«jor-(.em>ral   Sir  Henry 
\MiewOea.  Keeper  of  tlie  Privy  Purer,  ie>i,h<-». 
"  Siv,    1  am  honoured  mil  tlir  Kind's   command  to  *x- 
.  »s      -  Majesty's  sense  ol  jour  nolit*  atteMou  1:1  sendinK 
tin-  two  buttle*  of  Kssemv  of  tiingri.     Hi*  Majesty  hasbten 
,.ra*«>  to  direct  mo  lo  forward  }  ^jii  ton   )><uimis  in  juynwi.t 
for  it— inclosed  \i.u  » ill  rani  lh»l  amount— I  tan,  Sir,  yours 
obfdu  nth,  H.  \\HEATLiiV- 

St   Ja'roes's  Palace,  Juno  S.Sth.  lls%. 

To  Mr.  IVcimus  \Voo.ihotiso." 

WOODHOl'SES  JETlit:iiKM.  ESSENCE  of  GIXGBR 
i>  particularly  re<*ommi'iiuVd  to  all  cold  phlegmatic,  weak 
ai.d  D«rrou(  conatitirticnu ;  n  is  ivrtain  in  «ffurdin£  instant 
relief  in  Sj-asms,  Cramps,  Ki.i  uienoe.  Languor,  Hvstcrics, 
Hmriliurn,  Los*  of  Appetite,  Sen»«tt  not  Kulness,  Pain  and 
Oppression  «fi,r  M,'als  :  alxo  in..-c  I*.'  *  !  ih«  Stomach 

•  lid  Bowels  which  arise  from  l!out\   Flalultnrie* ;  Digestion 
•however  much  impaired,  it  lesiorvd  10  its  pristine  sute,  by 
she  i.se  of  this  Essence* for  a  thoit    limr,  it"  taken   in  Tea. 
Coffee,  At*.  Boer.  Porter.   Cider,  or  \\  inc  :  it  correct*  thrir  • 
i'  .:....  ..i   tendency  :  also  this   Ethereal  Kssmoe   warms  and 

•  militates  the  wVole  system,  and   will    l>e   lound  on  expe- 
rience, a  happy  substitute  for  those  spiritual  coidials,  which 
at  the  m.  nient  they  seem  to  reu*e,   are  insidiiously  under- 
mining the  Teiy    ptmc;ples  of  life  and  health  .  .      short  as  a 
dom«*«Iic  prnieoy,  a  remedy  for  the  "ITa\*-iler  by  sea  or  land, 
nothing  can  be  more  convenient  or  emc-tcicus,  as  a  trw  drop* 
in  v  ..;.:.  fours  a  lea  of  »;  i    vrenirth 

Die  umiernamcil,  and  ;.v>  olhrr  medica!  mon,  have  (ivrn 
oettit'.c.-iies  of  their  unqualified  ap;  rotation  of  the  value  of 
the  Essence,  as  also  of  us  supenoiii;  ,,ver  all  otl»er  similar 
preparations,  Drs.  James  Johnson.  1'htsician  10  If.-  Ma- 
csiy.  A.  T.  II  lro\a.  S  Ashnrll,  K  Rowley,  A  Middlcton 
C.  Loudon.  O,  Dalies,  Surceon  to  their  Majesties,  J.  Pereira, 
15  I'd.  her.  F.  Salmon,  P.  Tjrn-l  J.  it  Curtis.  Aurisrtto  hi» 
Majesty,  C.  M. .in,:  lu  bultirt  r>  (.'.  4»  (  d  10*.  M.  am) 
i'ls.  each. 

Also  WOOPHOrSE'S  PATENT  CORN  PLASTER,  for 
affording  instant  relief. and eradioiint;  CviKNSanti  l.l  NIONS 
w;ihi  ill  pa:n  or  danfir.  This  juasit-r  sots  bv  softt-niuj;  and 
dc*ir.'\  in;:  Ihe  l^on.s  or  Bunions,  and  .lefendinp  ihe  affipct- 
c.i  parts  from  the  pre»urr  <>1  the  shoe.  Thus  its  UK  in 
periett.j  safe  and  c«  rum  in  affi  uln.c  lelief  in  l«-n  minute*, 
if  a  cure  it  not  effected  •  in  U  \-  ^  i>  i»,i  »-,.!  ^  ^  each. 

Tht-se  ^'n^i^aralion*  are  prepatrd  i.idx  t-y  On  ivt  >  \\  V»OD- 
Hoi  SF  O|>eraine  Clii-rnist  Kxiraor.l.i  »r\"  10  his  late  Majesty 
al  Ins  La{«>ratory.  ;,;.  Llltir  J«inrs-stTv.  I.  l'i  M.I.I  IMW,  ,"f 
«h,  m  it  ma;  lie  had  uho)o«»\  ».»..  retail  .1  ll.>oj-ei.  43, 
Kinf  Wilhaji-sinfel,  l/ondon  Br:d;e,  T.  Huller.  4.  Chea(»ide. 
s>ain;er.  l.'iO.  Oxford. street,  and  ol  ail  Medicine  N  ei  dors. 
N  B-  Be  surr  to  ask  ior  \N  i>o.ihou*e's. 

CAl  TION.    To  prevent  impoM!i«>n.    tfe   sure   lo  see  the 
name    of    Pi.,  vis    \\  inJUH,  i  SK,    IK,    K...;   W  iil.am-jtreel, 
Btidcr.  is    enpraM^J  on    the    lii'Vcrnrnenl    Sump. 


DVGALD  Ml  RRAVS    WRITING  INKS.— 
Thoaboie  ceiebntted   Inks,  whuh  are  made  of  Black, 
Re. I.    Hhie.  and  the  B  vie  that  turns  Black  are  rapidly  mp»»- 
snunc  most  other*  «.'w   in  the  maikel    Tkuse  |<er*oa»  w ho 

11  j.\  !  t  ..  .  \  • ,  :  \  ihe  alienee  of  the  ir.^.  >.'.  qttaliues  in 
writinfT  Ink.  Brilliancy  c-f  ci<i»ur.  e%in  me  tiui.iity  ami  p»r- 
nuneiHf,  are  rr^uesN-d  to  make  ^nal  of  Mini  ay's  Writing 
Inks,  when  Ihry  W..1  linkl  lhal  pi  ihem  l)-.r\  ha»^  hem  fct» 
umod  in  perlecl.oi:.  Thry  may  be  )i»i  at  e»er\  S:aIK>»er'a, 
K..,<k»' •,  <-r  s.  an>i  Ncw»-\er.nor  s  ^rle.p  ;n  LoaiMl,  and  the 
vViini»x  .  aiiii  t  f  t'>e  s^-le  Fiopi  -i  t,-r  and  Mai.i.fncuirer,  Douf- 
a>  M'l4ilUn,  !A.  Myd<Ueton  >.n.  i.  Cierkonwell.  Luixion. 


PTRK  CARBONATE  OF  SODA,  id.  per  01. 
Is.  per  IK  1  artanc  Ari.i.  :.'.  .  «.  2s.  p,-r  Ib.  Taste)e«s  Sato, 
Id.  per  oi.  Is.  porlh.  N  B.—  \  tea  spoonful  of  Txtelew fWti. 
half  a  lea-spt  on  In  i  of  the  Arid.  an,l  ilu-  wn»r  qu^ni  >tj  of  Soda 
\  nr  into  a  tumbler  oi  ^  ater  nvake  a  Seidtits  DrauchU  an  ex- 
cellent Aperient  Medicine,  entne  y  tasictnu..  ^«  :  i.iu  Pow> 
ilers,  xi  per  dot.  3  dnc.  Is  M  (Mi.t-er  Keer  Po«deri,  5d.  p»r 
.101.  S  dot  l».  lx-rooiiade  PownVrs.  M  per  dVi.  3  dos.  \t. 
Soda  \\aier  Powders.  «d  per  dot.  S  d<».  l»d.  Kach  deten 
makes  six  Draught*.  At  41,  Ck-rkeuwrll  Green. 


n  *r, .  din 


RECENT  DISCOVERY  IN  TEETH. 
Ml>RUAN  and  Tl  1  1  \  ic«..f.  tti.'lj  wish  to  infam  th* 
PuKic  llmt  after  manj  jears  of  indcfatigalik  research,  thfr 
ha«-  discovereil  quite"  a  new  description  ••(  MINERAL 
IKKIH.'that  surpasses  all  pre>i,.us  i»venUi.ns  for  Beauty 
and  Oi.iability,  noer  rhangu^r  Colour.  ai.d  l>eing  impo*. 
sibl*\  fnim  their  natural  Appearance,  foi  the  clost-st  observer 
to  detfCt  them  tr.'m  Human  Teeth.  The  metho<;  m  which  * 
Messrs  M  »nd  T  fix  these  Teeth  doe*  rx>»  require  trie  ex- 
traction of  the  remaining  K,.,  fs.  or  au\  painful  Ofwr^uoii ,  th<  y 
j*n-  iastci<cd  without  Springs.  Wiu-s.  or  Liiratuii-s  MIH,  and 
»><•  cnamutr^tl  to  restore  the  Anici.iarion  «nJ  MnVicaiion. 
1>EC\YU)  TKhTH  filled  up  aim  (H-rie<  tlj  r,  s:  ;.  .1  10  thnr 
f.  rmor  S,nindnc*s,  w  ithoiit  Heal,  Pain,  oi  Pressure, by  Messrs. 
M  and  T.'s  infallible  Cement.  whi<h  hardens  lo  i.a»im  1  m 
ash..n  ume.  Teeth  Scalei  and  Bi'*utified  v>)ii«l  to,  i!ie  Fimst 
Enamel.  Children's  Teeth  Rcgulaiol  and  Pioi*-rly  Managed. 
Wuh  <n-r;  other  Operation  appertaining  lo  lVn;ai  Surtety. 
j»ciei,tirio»ily  per forwted  on  the  most  m.Aii  rate  T<  rms.  I.  ri'nt- 
bury  Place." txHith,  Direetly  Facing  Fore  Street. 

DR.  GARDINER'S  WORM  MEDICINE,  aftrr 
f><rty  years'  unparalleled  success,  proofs  of  which 
may  he  seen  in  the  vast  collection  of  Worm*  in  the  Muvenm. 
"1  Long-acre,  especiall}  n-c.'n  nn  >.<is  itaelf  U)  U'emanjrihv* 
afflicifHi.  as  al^o  parents  ai.d  cnardiafts  on  whom  it  is  an. 
imivrativ*  duty  to  observe  tb"sc  leading  symptoms  hr 
which  worms  are  cencralH  deien-ted—  as  irrefiilatity  of  ap- 
I  c.ite.  itching  v(  the  n.»e  and  se-.i.  staitmc  in  the  sleep, 
grinding  ot  the  teeth,  dry  cough,  .  onsur.t  thirst.  waiUinc 
iuid  {Cnoral  .'u  !•...; \ .  fit$,  »....  if  nr£i<cled.  ..i.  me  and 
death. 

Pie4>*red  ,on!j  1  and  sold  hy  the  Doctor's  irraml«on.  J.  S, 
t^anDiNC*.  as  »liove;  also,  by  Ei<w<»r>s.  St.  Pauls:  SAX- 
OIK,  Oxford-street:  B  «*oi  o  .  KarTiii^dou-street.  and  most 
re»peclalile  'Medicine  Venders,  in  l>oxcs  «s.  W.  .lor  chil- 
dren 4-  S,!.,  Irts  «d,,  and  *ls  The  Cordial  Tincture  »o  be 
ns.-d  with  the  I  lilv  iu  Kmlcs,  Is.  l«.i..  --S.  M..  4s.  fid  .  ami 
HV  6J. 


All  Ommur.ications  for  the  Editor,  to  he  addrrs*e^.  post-paid, 
to  the  care  of  U»e  Printer. 

Published,  fbr  the  Proprietors,  by  W.  STRANGE,  Patenw«s»r- 
Row  :  and  add  Vy  all  Mnokseners'in  Ton  and  Country. 

Monthly  Parts  s; it. -bed  in  Wrappers,  Price  Xi«ep*»« 
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PRICE  TWOPENCE. 


THE  DRUNKARDS  PROGRESS. 

A    TALK. — 8T    THE    EDITOR. 

CHAPTER  X. 

THE    MIDNIGHT    PLOT.' 

THE  old  gentleman,  who  bad  hired  the 
apartment  which  Mr.  Robus  had  surrendered 
to  him  in  the  manner  related  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  appeared  suddenly  overcome  with 
delight  when  he  found  himself  alone  in  his 
new  lodging.  A  beam  of  joy  animated  his 
pale  and  care-worn  countenance ,-  and  his 
heart  expinded  with  a  strange  sentiment  of 
independence  of  the  world,  as  he  gazed  around 
him,  and  exclaimed.  "  Heavens  be  thanked  ! 
here  at  least  all  my  actions  will  not  he  over- 
looked !  " 

He  spoke  in  a  foreign  accent ;  and  any  one, 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  associate  with 
Frenchmen,  would  have  at  once  perceived  that 
he  belonged  to  the  land  of  our  gallant  and 
great  neiffhbours.  He  was  attired  in  a  fashion- 
able manner ;  a  massive  gold  chain  was  ap- 
pended to  his  neck,  and  communicated  with  an 
elegant  Breguet  watch  in  his  waistcoat-pocket ; 
a  valuable  diamond-ring  glittered  upon  one  of 
the  fingers  of  his  right-hand :  and  the  purse, 
from  which  he  had  extracted  the  coin  to  liqui- 
date the  first  week's  rent  to  Mr.  Kobus,  was 
apparently  well-filled  with  gold  coin.  He  had 
arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  alley  in  a  hackney - 
coach,  and  the  driver  had  carried  a  portman- 
teau and  a  writing-desk  up  to  the  apartment 
hired  by  the  stranger.  In  a  word,  every  thing 
belonging  to.  and  about,  this  old  gentleman 
bespoke  wealth  and  importance  ia  the  great 
circle  of  society. 

As  soon  as  the  first  feeling  of  satisfaction  at 
rinding  himself  alone  had  passed  away,  the 
stranger  placed  his  writing-desk  in  a  conveni- 
ent spot  upon  the  table,  and  sate  down  to  pen 
a  long  epistle,  during  which  occupation,  he 
was  frequently  agitated  by  inward  emotions  to 
such  an  extent,  that  he  could  scarcely  hold  his 
pen.  He  wrote  with  trembling  fingers  ;  and 
from  time  to  time,  he  pressed  one  of  his  hands 
to  his  forehead,  as  if  he  were  anxious  to  sup- 
press the  very  thoughts  that  crowded  in  his 
imagination.  "  The  perspiration 'rolled  down 
his  cheeks  ;  and  ever  and  anon  he  started  and 
half-closed  his  desk,  as  a  footstep  in  the  pas- 
sage, or  on  the  staircase  without,  fell  upon  his 


oars. 


At  length  he  terminated  his  letter,  which  he 
endeavoured  to  read  through ;  but  in  this  at- 
tempt he  totally  foiled,  and  the  big  tears  now 
chased  each  other  from  his  eyes  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. He  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair, 
and  sobbed  violently  ;  and  then,  as  if  reckless 
whether  he  were  overheard  or  not,  he  muttered 
broken  sentences  aloud. 

M  Well — it  may  not  be  too  late !  Oh  !  no 
— God  forbid  that  it  should  be  too  late  to  do 
this  act  of  justice  !  Poor  innocent  creature — 
thus  to  have  been  neglected !  Wretch — vil- 
lain that  I  am  !  „  How  have  the  thunders  of 
heaven  slept  so  long  ?  Wherefore  have  not  the 
lightnings  Wasted  me  in  my  wicked  career  ? 
But,  oh !  the  wrath  of  an  offended  Deity  has 
overtaken  me  :  it  has  never  left  me  since  I  did 
the  deed !  I  have  not  known  a  nappy  hour 
—a  happy  minute. — no,  not  even  an  instant 


devoid  of  care,  since  that  thrice  accursed  day  ! 
Oh  !  it  was  vile — it  was  cowardly — it  was 
despicable  thus  to  have  acted!  To  rob  the 
traveller  upon  the  high-way,  who  could  defend 
himself,  that  were  a  noble  deed  compared  with 
this  !  Alas !  alas !  I  have  suffered  much — 1  ; 
have  suffered  severely — but  I  have  »ot  suffered 
enough !  No — this  state  of  being  is  only  a 
foretaste  of  the  horrible  torments — tortures  , 
— hell — that  are  reserved  for  crimes  like 
mine !  " 

He  ceased,  for  his  voice  was  rendered  hoarse 
by  deep  emotion,  and  was  then  drowned  in 
sobs.  The  agony  endured  by  that  old  man 
— the  bitter,  bitter  anguish  of  his  soul  was  in- 
deed the  consequence  of  soine  dread  crhne  — 
the  fruit  of  a  remorse  which,  belonged  to  turpi- 
tude that  must  have  been  very  terrible ! 

He  rose  and  walked  towards  the  window. 
The  morning,  which  had  been  sunny  and  beau- 
tiful, was  succeeded  by  an  afternoon  of  rain 
and  gloom.  The  waters  poured  down  in  tor- 
rents ;  and  for  some  moments  he  watched  the 
pyramid  of  rain  as  it  fell  into  the  court  beneath. 
And  the  variable  climate  of  this  country  brought 
to  his  mind  the  beautiful  atmosphere  of  his  own 
native  land — of  France  ;  and  as  he  read  the 
address  of  the  letter  which  he  had  folded  ar.d 
now  held  in  his  hand,  he  sighed  deeply.  For 
he  knew  that  the  shores  of  that  land  were 
closed  against  him  ;  and  he  felt  that  he  should 
ilie  without  beholding  its  capital — the  gay  city 
of  Paris,  once  again.  Paris  in  the  year  1824 
was  that  which  it  is  at  the  present  day,  the 
centre  of  the  civilized  world,  the  Babylon  of 
Europe,  a  furnace  of  new  and  powerful  intel- 
lects, a  constant  ebullition — a  pandemonium 
of  philosophers,  of  economists,  of  adventurers, 
of  writers ;  a  gulf  in  which  agitated  a  band  of 
demoiishers  of  thrones  and  of  altars  ;  a  Titan 
reposing  in  the  mire,  weighed  down  by  a 
mountain  of  stone,  but  ready  to  shake  the 
world  with  the  least  of  its  movements.  And  it 
was  to  this  city  that  the  old  man  could  not 
return  ;  and  he  felt  the  interdiction  to  be  one 
of  the  most  oppressive  and  intolerable  griev- 
ances attendant  upon  the  crime  which  he  ac- 
cused himself  of  having  committed. 

And  the  rain  continued  to  pour  in  torrents. 
But  still  the  stranger  determined  himself  to 
convey  his  letter  to  the  post-office  ;  for  he  felt 
that  he  should  not  die  happily  unless  he  knew 
that  he  had  performed  that  last  duty.  He  ac- 
cordingly enveloped  himself  in  his  cloak,  took 
an  umbrella,  and,  having  locked  the  door  of 
his  room,  proceeded  to  the  general  Post-office. 
He  paid  the  postage  of  his  letter,  which  was 
destined  for  France,  and  then  retraced  his  steps 
1  through  the  torrents  of  rain,  to  his  humble 
lodging. 

In  the  meantime.  Victor  Melville  had  thrown 
himself  upon  his  bed,  and,  in  a  state  of  the 
deepest  agitation,  had  begun  to  reflect  upon 
the  course  on  which  he  was  now  entering. 
Tibbatts  had  retired  for  the  purpose  of  procur- 
ing something  for  their  dinner, — for  breakfast 
they  had  had  none,  unless  the  deleterious 
spirits  they  had  drunk  might*  be  thus  denomi- 
nated ;  and  our  young  hero  was  left  to  his  own 
;  moditapons. 

When  a  man  in  Victor's  situation  has  deter- 
•  mined  upon  the  commission  of  a  crime,  there 


are  but  two  courses  for  him  to  pursue,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  temptation, — and  those  are  to 
throw  himself  into  the  river,  or  to  go  to  bed. 
These  alternatives  will  be  decided  according  to 
the  temperament  of  the  person  interested.  At 
all  events,  when  the  first  is  not  adopted,  the 
second  is  an  admirable  method  to  appease 
the  senses  and  refresh  the  head.  Oh !  how 
sweet — how  sweet  is  it  when  the  heart  is  full 
and  the  pocket  is  empty,  to  rush  up-stairs  to 
one's  bed-room — while  the  tempest  U  howling 
without,  to  envelope  one's  self  in  the  bed- 
clothes— and,  then,  alone,  in  the  silence  of 
that  chamber — alone  with  all  one's  infamy — 
to  accuse  one's  self  of  cowardice,  of  villany,  of 
madness — to  complain — to  anathematize  —to 
beseech — until  fatigue  and  slumber  overtake 
him,  and  cary  him  into  the  delusive  regions  of 
another  world  !  But  to  toss  upon  one's  bed  in 
the  broad  day-light — while  the  rains  are  pour- 
ing without,  and  poverty  and  hunger  prevail 
within — to  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  a 
crime  which  he  dares  not  contemplate,  and  from  " 
which  he  has  not  the  courage  to  retire — to 
know  that  that  crime  will  alone  produce  the 
means  of  accomplishing  some  much  desired 
object — and  then  to  calculate  the  probabili- 
ties of  failure,  and  the  chances  of  punishment, 
— oh !  this  is  passing  from  one  kind  of  hell  to 
anothtr — this  is  merely  making  an  exchange  of 
tortures — this  is  the  difference  between  physi- 
cal and  mental  suffering — the  hunger  of  the 
body,  and  the  thirst  of  the  soul, — this  is  drink- 
ing molten  lead  after  having  been  burnt  with 
red-hot  iron, — and  this  is  experiencing  the 
punishment  of  Victor  Melville ! 

"  This  is  indeed  the  progress  of  a  drunkard 
in  the  ways  of  crime  !  "  said  Victor,  aloud,  as 
he  writhed  upon  the  bed  in  the  folds  of  bis- 
own  thoughts,  as  if  he  were  in  the  embraces  of 
an  anaconda  ;  "  this  is  the  career  of  him  who 
yields  himself  up  to  the  most  pernicious  of  all 
habits !  And  yet — how  to  withstand  the  temp-  . 
tauon  !  Oh  !  at  this  moment  there  are  thou- 
sands of  individuals  in  this  great  capital,  who 
know  not  the  cares  of  poverty  !  Why  should 
this  difference  exist  ?  Why  should  1  be 
wretched  and  poor — and  another  happy  and 
rich.!  Wherefore  should  I  not  seek  that 
equalization  which  the  unjust  laws  of  this 
country  forbid  ?  " 

This  wretched  sophistry  was  interrupted  by 

a  knock  at  the  door  of  the  youth's  apartment. 

He  started  as  if  he  had  already  beem  guilty  of 

the   crime  he  meditated,    and  already  fared 

the  domiciliary  visit  of  the  police.  A  moment's 

reflection    banished   the  cause  of  alarm.      He 

hurried  to  the  door,  and  received  a  packet  from 

the  hands  of  a  young  man,  who  merely  said 

I  "  With   my  master's  compliments.  Sir," — and 

•  then  turned  hastily  away.    Melville  closed  the 

i  door,  seated  himself  at  the  table,  and  with  a 

i  trembling  hand  opened  the  packet.   A  maaut- 

;  cript  fell  to  the  ground, — it  was  his  own  tab 

'•  —  the    title   he    had   so   confidently    seuti  to 

the  publisher  in  Paternoster-row.     All  hopes 

sank  within  him.     There  was  a  short  note  in 

the  envelope  which  contained  the  manuscript ; 

and  that  note  briefly  expressed  a  regret   that 

the  tale  was   not  auited   to   the  fagm  of  t)m 

!  periodical,  to  the  Editor  of  which  it  had  been 

addreiMt 
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Evils  never  come  singly:  and  if  anything!      "Everyone  is  in  bed  now,"  said  he,  in  a  j  let  us  stay  here  no  longer  !"  said  Melville  in  an 
were  wanting  to  confirm  the  wavering  resolu-  ]  low  and  hoarse  voice  :  "  we  cannot  choose  a  '  agonizing  tone  of  voice. 


tions  of  this  poor  young  man,  and  urge  him  OH  I  better  moment." 


to  crime,  circumstances  had  of  a  surety  con- 
spired to  accomplish  this  aim.  From  that  in- 
stant  he  no  longer  hesitated  what  step  to  pur- 
sue ;  but  awaited  the  return  of  Mr.  Tibbatts 
in  a  sombre  mood  of  obstinacy,  dogged  resolu- 
tion, and  the  recklessness  of  a  despairing 


man. 


At  that  instant   a  footstep  was  heard  upon 


"  You  are  afraid,  Tibbatts,"  said  Melville,  the  stairs, ;  and  a  long  and  hearty  curse  at  the 
appalled  at  the  change  in  his  companion's  darkness  of  the  night  fell  from  the  lips  of  the 
tone.  i  individual  who  was  ascending  the  steps. 

"Afraid!"  ejaculated  the  tempter,  affecting  "  Here  is  Robus  himself !"  ejaculated  Mel- 
a  chuckle  :  "  there  is  not  much  to  be  afraid  j  ville ;  and,  without  knowing  what  step  to  take, 
of!"  |  or  what  to  do,  he  hurried  up-stairs  to  his  own 

"  Suppose  the  door  should  be  locked  ?"  ob-  '  apartment.  Influenced  by  some  idea  that  his 
served  Melville,  trembling  violently,  and  al-  ,  own  safety  was  at  stake,  lie  seized  his  hat,  and 
most  hoping  that  a  reply  in  the  affirmative  !  again  rushed  towards  the  stairs  with  the  preci- 
wouWibe  given.  I  pitation  of  an  individual  escaping  from  the 

i"  I  (Jtsow  all  about  that,"  answered  Tib-  |  officers  of  justice.  The  form  of  that  bloody 
batts.  ^The  door  is  sure  to  be  locked;  but  j  corpse  haunted  him  at  every  step:  his  brain 
it  lifts  off  its  hinges  :  and  that  we  must  do  ;  seemed  on  fire — and  yet  a  cold  perspiration 
as  gently  as  possible.  I've  got  a  dark  Ian-  j  broke  out  all  over  his  body.  As  he  hurried 


Mr.  Tibbatts  returned,  after  having  prevailed 
upon  a  butcher  in  the  neighbourhood  to  supply 
him  with  some  meat — a  publican  to  fill  his 
bottle  with  brandy — and  a  baker  to  unburden 
his  generosity  to  the  extent  of  a  quartern  loaf. 
At  three  o'clock  he  and  Melville  sate  down  to 
Uieir  dinners  ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  even- 
ing was  passed  in  drinking  and  smoking.  •  thorn  in  my  room,  which  I  shall  take  with  down  the  stairs,  he  heard  the  voices  of  Tibbatts 

Brandy  is  at  all  times  calculated  to  form  the  [  me,  so  as  to  throw  a  momentary  glare  Upon  and  the  landlord  in  loud  altercation  in  the 
finished  ruffian,  and  to  inspire  the  reluctant  the  portmanteau  in  case  I  don't  put  my  hand  apartment  where  the  body -lay  ;  and  he  per- 
with  that  bastard  courage  which  is  necessary  \  upon  it  in  an  instant."  ,  ceived  that  the  tones  of  Mr.  Robus  were  hoarse 

to  the  accomplishment  of  a  bad  deed  ;  and  the        Air.  Tibbatts  procured  the  lanthorn  frpm  his    and  thick,  as  if  influenced  by  drinking. 
fumes  of  tobacco  are  well  adapted  to   increase  ;  own  apartment ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  satis- 


that  doggedness   of  determination   and   sullen    fied  himself  that  all  the  inmates  of  the  extensive 


Without  waiting  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the 
dispute  between  Tibbatts  and  his  landlord,  and 


recklessness  to  which  the  sinner  nerves  his  •  lodging-house  were  quiet.  He  returned  to  !  still  urged  onwards  by  the  idea  that  his  own 
mind  on  the  eve  of  a  fresh  crime.  Alas  !  -  Melville's  room,  and  then  informed  him  of  the  j  safety  should  be  alone  consulted  at  that 
all  these  evil  results  spring  from  the  vicious  mode  of  procedure  to  be  adopted.  Victor  !  crisis,  the  young  man  flew  down  stairs,  bur- 
combinations  of  political  systems  :  the  govern-  was  about  to  decline  at  once  to  enter  any  !  ried  out  of  the  frout-door,  and  continued  his 
ment  makes  bread  dear — man  wants  bread — he  ]  farther  into  the  scheme  of  villany  ;  but  the  !  flight  down  the  court,  into  the  street,  as 
cannot  purchase  it,  and  he  cannot  starve, — he  '  thought  of  Louise — of  his  unsuccessful  tale  '  as  his  legs  would  carry  him.  He  was  1 
must  therefore  steal  it, — and  the  intoxicating  — of  his  poverty — and  of  his  denuded  pocket,  of  the  rain  and  of  the  violence  of  the  storm,  for 
drinks,  the  sale  of  which  is  encouraged  by  i  once  more  armed  him  with  that  desperate  j  he  was  pursued  by  the  constant  conviction  ol' 
the  government,  urge  him  on  to  accomplish  i  courage  which  was  necessary  for  the  execution  i  imminent  danger,  and  haunted  by  the  grim 
that  act  of  turpitude.  The  same  government,  of  the  project.  '  and  ghastly  features  of  the  corpse  of  which  he 

which  thus  compels  him  to  sin,  punishes  him  ,      It  was  within  half  an  hour  of  midnight, —  |  had  caught  so  perfect,  although  so  transient,  a 
for  his  misdeed  with  all  the  severity  of  impar-  i  the  storm  still  raged  with  appalling  violence, — '  view  in  the  chamber  of  a  mysterious  death, 
tial  and  indignant  justice  !      What  contradic-  !  and  the  night  was  dark  as  pitch,  save  at  those 
tions  are  there  in  all  the  systems  of  human  in-    intervals  when  the  whole  metropolis  was  light- 
vention  !  ed  up  with  a  sudden  blaze  of  fire  produced  by  ! 

As  the  evening  approached,  the  rain  fell  less  .  the  flashes  of  lightning.     Tibbatts  slowly  led  ' 
violently  ;  but   the    artillerv   of    heaven    pom-  '  the  wav  down  the  flight  of  stairs  leading  to  the  . 


(To  bo  continued  in  our  ne 
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yied  bv  the 


mencedits  dreadful  din.     The  thunders  rolled,    apartment  of  Mr.  Robus,  and  Victor  followed    ,-  So  §ro,™nen!  ls  'Uc  l)OMt!"n  ,now  "f 

j    ......         nil  i.i  .  ,         .    ,  m-vi  •    i  .1       Initca  Mates  in  tlie  social,  the  political,  and  the 

• 


and  the  lightnings  flashed  ;  and  the  moments  ,  with  noiseless  steps.  Tibbatts  gently  tried  the  comnu.rcial  worldg>_so  erroneous' have  been  many 
of  perfect  stillness  which  succeeded  each  clap  door,  and,  to  his  joy  and  astonishment,  he  found  Of  the  statements  propagated  relative  to  those  tract's 
seemed  to  inspire  the  minds  of  the  two  carousers  j  that  it  was  not  locked.  and  their  inhabitant:'.— and  so  necessary  is  it  for  the 

with  awe.  But  this  effect  soon  passed  away  ;  "  N'OW  then,  my  boy,"  said  Tibbatts,  in  a  votaries  of  Teetotalism  to  become  acquainted  with 
and  as,  one  by  one,  the  lights  in  the  windows  low  whisper  to  his  companion,  "  we  shall  soon  that  nation  whence  emanated  this  new  light  of  moral 
of  the  houses  in  Albion  Buildings  were  ex-  •  complete  the  job." 

tinguished,  they  exchanged  significant  glances  •      As  he   uttered  these   words,  he   cautiously 

with  each  other,— as.  much  as  to  say,  "  The  .pushed  the  door  open,  and  Victor  mechanically  Thn,e  qu.im,rs  of  a  t.cntury  have  not  yet  t  lapsed 
hour  approaches  !"  and  then,  as  if  those  words  1  drew  nearer  towards  the  threshold.  Tibbatts  i  sjncc  thirteen  western  colonies  of  Great  Britain 
had  really  issued  from  their  lips,  they  said,  stole  into  the  apartment,  and  was  silently  and  j  took  lip  arms,  and  achieved  their  independence.  It 
"  Come,  drink," — another  manner  -of  expres-  slowly  advancing  towards  the  spot  where  he  ;  was  a/great  work  commenced  on  a  great  principle, 
sing  a  sentiment  understood  by  both— the  '  knew"  that  the  portmanteau  of  his  landlord  tlu>  importance  of  which  none  but  a  highly  enlight- 
sentiment  that  the  time  for  the  trial  of  their  ;  usually  stood,  when  liis  foot  slipped  upon  cncd  lu'°Ple  ™"M h;lVL'  conceived. 
courage  was  at  hand  !  '  something  that  seemed  greasy  and  wet.  At 

The    storm    howled    without — the  thunders  i  that  instant  a  flash  of  lightning  of  exceeding 
rolled  at  less  distant  intervals, — and  from  time  :  brightness    illuminated    the    whole    room    for 

to  time  the  flashes  of  vivid  lightning  called  into    several  seconds,  and  Tibbatts  mechanically  cast    seemed  absorbed  in  raising  lur  commerce  to  be  the 
full   and   perfect  outline    all    the  houses  seen  '  his  eyes  towards  the  floor,      lie  staggered,  as  a  •  second  in  the  world,  a  process— to  Europe  an  invisi- 
from    the  window  of  Victor's    apartment.   .  It    terrible  picture  rapidly  but  distinctly  met   his 
•was  at  the  moment  when  one  long  and   loud    view  and  then  disappeared. 


reformation,  that  we  shall  not  orll-r  any  apology  for 
the  insertion  of  a  series  of  articles,  under  tlie 
above  denomination,  in  the  columns  of  this  journal. 


The  emancipa- 
ted colonies,  afu-r  some  years  of  existence,  as  sepa- 
rate though  confederated  Mates,  coalesced  into  a 
single  nation,  which  immediately  entered  upon  a 
most  brilliant  career.  But  while  all  her  energies 


.        ,.    .  ,     ,   .  i    •        .1 

clap  oi  thunder  had  just  sunk  into  the  silence 


-,'•  -,-•  \i  i    -II    i  'i  i 

\  ictor—  Victor—  Melville  !      he  cried  in  a 


one — «::>:  going  on  within  lur,  which  has  led 
most  startling  results.  A  passion  for  emigration  grit 
hold  of  the  extern  states;   the  Yankee  took  to  tbi 


wou(is   ag  tico  in  E,,clnlld  tak(,s  to  th, 

of  the  night,  that    the    clock    of  hamt  Paul  s    faint  tone  of  voice  ;    "  in  the  name  ot  heaven,    sea  ;  a  love  of  adventure,  a  capricious  industry  prt-- 

where  are  you  ?  " 

"Here  —  here,"  was  the  reply  :  "  is  anything 


procfcumed  the  hour. 

Melville    counted    the    strokes,  —  one,    two, 


three,  —  and    so    on, 
eleven. 


until   he    had  numbered    the  matter  .'" 


fcrring  its  own  method  of  toil,  the  surly  seli-eonsr- 
quetice    of    being   responsible   to    no    oiu     fur    hi? 
pursuits,  each  of  these  was  suti'u  ient  to  induce  him 
' 


Tibbatts  immediately  opened  his  dark  Ian- 


to    ihonlder  his  axe.     Oil'  he   went,  and    cleared 


.  - 

"Eleven!"  cried  Tibbatts;"  I  did  not  think  'thorn,   so    that  the  light  fell  upon  the  floor:  himself  a  home  in  the  forest   until  the  sounds  of 

.  .    „                                                             ,    '       ,                   ,°  ,       .  approaching  footsteps  gent  him  deeper  into  the  mlds  : 

it  was  so  late.                                                          Melville  drew  near  the  spot;  and  :,  ghastly--  ^  Ro     £cccde      creamin     0«-  ,]ie  fer,iiitv  of 


it  was  so  late.  weiviue  drew  near  me  spot;   anci  a  pnasiiy—  tnus  Ro  pfoceeded',   creaming   off  the   fertility  of 

'  Eleven  !  "  said    >  ictor  ;  and  that  hour  ap-  a  hideous  spectacle  met  the  eyes  of  those  two  successive  spots,  and  abandoning  them  to  some  "new 

peared  to  be  the  knell  of  his  happiness    for  men   who  had  sought  that  room  for  plunder,  adventurer  less  intrepid  than  himself.  Like  thc  birds 

ever — the  tocsin  of  a  ruined  soul !  Beneath   the  sickly  glare  of  the  lanthorn,   was  that  are  said  to  be  constantly  skimming  the  surface 

"In  half   an  hour  we'll  go  to  work."  ob-  seen  the  body  of  a  man,  lying  with  his  back  of  the  Bosplumis,  and  are  never  known  to  rest  upon 

served  Mr.  Tibbatts  :    "  I  know  that    Uobus  'upon  the'  floor,  and  his  distorted  countenance ; «'— thc  Frc!!ch  have  8iven  them  l,hc  "ame  of  a"»* 

jr..  •»  i   •  i          e>  i          11-1  i  1^1  aonint  a — these  men  are  ever  on  the  move ;   and  in 

sleeps  pretty  sound.     It  was  a. capital  idea  ol    upwards.     A  hideous   gash  across  the  throat,     ,.    Sl.ns>n,  i    st  •<••      Oothe    thevmavbe      1  d 

mine.     But  you  don't  drink  \"  and  a  razor  lying  in  a  pool  of  blood  near  him,    the  BM«rfffw»#M  of  civilization."  But  a  less  restless 

Melville  filled  his  glass  with  brandy  and  '  at  once  convinced  them  that  some  terrible  deed  |  race  js  always  on  their  track,  ready  to  profit  by 
water,  and  lighted  another  cigar  with  the  had  been  lately  committed  there.  Again  a  flash  of '  their  impatient  toil.  It  is  this  double  and  simulta- 
hope  of  composing  his  ideas.  But  he  expe-  lightning  illumed  the  chamber;  and  Victor  re-  neous  action,  this  commercial  enterprise  without, 
rienced  a  mental  agitation  and  a  bodily  un-  coiled,  horror-struck,  towards  the  door,  for  he,  and  this  colonizing  enterprise  within,  which  fur- 
easiness-an  oppression  at  the  heart,  and  a  thought  that  the  lips  of  the  corpse  moved,  and ;  l™^c*on_c  ^f_.*e '"r?!.™^^**;!*1"™^:--!; 
weight  upon  the  chest — which  rendered  that  that  its  eyes,  which  were  open,  rolled  in  their  i 
half-hour  of  suspense  absolutely  intolerable !  ( sockets.  But  his  imagination  alone  had  pro- 

At  length  Tibbatts  tossed  off  the  remainder    duced  that  idea. 
of  his  liquor,  and  rose  hastily  from  his  chair.        "  Come — come    away, — for    heaven's    sake 


jmerifan  nfrie,r)  emigration  from  the  settled  to  the 
unsettled  parts,  and  to  substitute  the  cultivation  of 
the  arts  of  social  life!  its  tastes,  its  manners,  and 
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its  habits,  for  those  of  the  roving  emigrant,  or  solitary 
settler  in  the  wilderness."     Already  !     Now,  it  was 
naturally  to  be  expected,  that  with  ^he  "  rage  for  j 
commerce,"  which  Dr.  Price,  writing  to  Arthur  Lee, 
in    1787,  ascribes   to   the    Americans,   that    their 
Atlantic  border  would  soon  be  fringed  with  a  dense 
and  rapidly  increasing  population,  and  that  a  certain 
portion  of  in-lying  territory  would  be  cultivated  for  ! 
the  supply  of  the  vast  produce  which  their  wants  j 
and   an  extensive  commerce  would  require.     But  i 
that  while  this  result  is  rapidly  accomplishing,  this 
very   population,  as   if  already  oppressed  by  the 
luxuriance  of  numbers,  should  send  its  swarms  of 
emigrants  to  the  forest,  not  to  be  the  pioneers  of  a 
laggard  and   remote  improvement,   the  nuclei   of| 
future  and  slowly   budding   settlements,   but   the  i 
artificers  of  present  villages,  towns,  and  cities — the  j 
subducrs  of  woods  to  the  uses  of  societies,  organised  j 
in  their  most  efficient  form — is  a  consequence  that  i 
not  only  astonishes  us,  but  proves  that  the  dullest  of  | 
all  sciences,  even  that  of  statistics,  is  not  devoid  of 
its   romance.     Singular  phenomenon   of  a  people 
beginning  its  political  existence  with  little  more  than  i 
three  millions  of  inhabitants  and    300,000  square  i 
miles  of  occupied  territory,  and  in  little  more  than  | 
half  a  century  adding  nearly  nine  millions  to  its  | 
population,  and   500,000  square  miles  to  its  civil  i 
jurisdiction  !     But  those  results  are  too  immense  to 
be  appreciated  as  a  whole.     Go  into  the  forest,  you 
will  stumble  upon  a  town  in  full  activity,  bee-like 
and  busy — it  has  10,000  inhabitants,  and  is — in  its 
eleventh  year  !     Are  you  descending  the  Ohio,  you 
will  reach   a  town   of  30,000  inhabitants.     "  The 
streets  and  buildings  are  handsome,"  says  Hamilton, 
'•  and   would   he  considered   so  in    New   York  or 
Philadelphia."     "  It  has  eighteen  churches,"  writes 
Stuart,  "  numerous  cotton  and    woollen    factories, 
steam  saw-mills,  and  machinery,  and  mechanics  of 
all  kinds.     It    has  also  an  institution  for   general 
education,  and  a  military  college  and  a  library,  and 
a-inuseum  of  natural  history."    It  is  the  largest  city  j 
of  the  western  states,  and  "  stands  on  ground  which  ' 
till    lately  was  the    extreme  limit    of  civilization.  ' 
"It  is  full  of  pi™,  and  abominably  bad  manners,"  j 
says   Mrs.   Trollope,   for   it    is  Cincinnati    we    are  i 
speaking  of  as  it  stood  in  its  thirtieth  year  !     This  j 
lively  and  sarcastic  lady  has  been  rather  hard  upon  i 
this  young  wood  nymph, — this  forest  hoyden  ;  but  • 
w^hat  a  delightful  hook  to  those    who    know    how  I 
much  of  it  is  tnie,  and  have  not  the  fear  of  Europe  '• 
before  their  eyes;  and  what  a  gem  of  a  b,>ok  to  the 
future  generations  of  Americans,  who  will  greedily 
devour  its   grotesque   record  of  their  olden   time. 
Such  then  is  the  spontaneous  growth  of  those  cities  i 
of  the  woods.     Poor  Catharine  of   Russia !     How  j 
would  her  spirit  marvel  could  it  behold  such  fairy  j 
scenes,    this   legerdemain,    this   "  hey  presto,   be  I 
gone  !  "  of  enterprise  which  bids  the  forest  fall,  and  , 
tho  city  rise  ;  she  whose  passion  it   was  to  lav  the 
first   stone   of  towns  that    were   never  to   boast   a 
second  ;  and  to  whom  the  Emperor  Joseph  so  wittily  I 
alluded  when  he  wrote  from  the  Crimea,  "  I  have 
this  day  been  assisting  at  a  great  work — laying  the 
first    stone   of  a  gjand  city,  and  the  last."    'How  i 
would  the  imperial  lady  envy  the  happy  despot  that  ] 
could    indulge    such    freaks ;    and  how  would   her ' 
wonder  grow  when  she  learnt  they  were  not  the  i 
products  of  an  uk:i*o.  but  mere  sweat-drops  from  the 
brow  of  a  young  athlete,  whose  nurse  was  Freedom, 
and  whose  name  is  Industry.    But  there  are  greater  ; 
marvels  than  these.     It  is  now  almost  eighty  years 
— peradventure,  venerable   reader,  your  own   age  • 
may  exceed  this  period  by  a  decade— since  a  Virgi- 
nian   physician,    a  man  of  enterprise  and  talent, 
pnssed    the  western  frontier  of  his  colony  for  the  ' 
purpose  of  exploring.     He  advanced  with  a  small! 
party  to  a  region  to  which  the  Indians  had  given  the  i 
fearful  name  of  ••  the  Dark  and  Bloody  ground,"  and  i 
hearing  that  the  Ohio  was  not  far  distant,  set  out  in  • 
quest  of  it ;  hut  after  floundering  about  for  some  - 
time   in   a   wrong  direction,   ami  undergoing  the  I 
severest  fatigue,  he  at  length  adandoned  his  project 
and  returned.     This  wild  district  has  now  its  popu- 
lation of  nearly  a  million  ;  iu  eighty-three  counties 
with  their  1100  schools;  and  what,  we  opine,  is  a  ! 
greater  marvel  than  all,  its  one  county  of  Morgan,  ' 
with   its  893  children,  and  no  school  at   all  ;  its  j 
university   and  colleges,    and  its  library    fund   of; 
0,000  dollars  a  year ;  it  has  been  a  state  since  I 
1  /  9'J,  and  rejoices  in  the  name  of  Kentucky.    Such  I 
is  the  magic  worked  by  the  axe  of  the  Americans  ; 
such  the  continuous  progress  of  the  social  stream  ' 
now  eddying  into  large  masses,  and  now  -oozing  in  .' 
innumerable   channels  into  every   corner  of   this  ' 
gigantic  country.     But   lei  us  see  what  has  been  < 
done  on  the  north,  and  north-western  side  of  the 
inaccessible  river  of  the   beautiful   Ohio,   la  belle 
Riviire.     Has  its  gentle  wilderness  of  prairies  es- 


caped the  rough  hug  of  industry  ?  Let  the  territories       Vitriol  is  one  article  that  it  commonly  made  u»e  of 

of  Missouri,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio,  now  raised  |  foghejmrpose  of  addterating  gin. 

to  the  dignity  of  states,  reply.     Here  is   the  El 

Dorado  of  the  Union — the  paradise  of  the  prairies, 

—vast  islands  of  verdure,  of  long  rich  grass  entwined 

by  brilliant  and  sweet  flowers,  girded  by  the  forest 

and  indented  by  it  as  the  ocean  by  its  shores.     The 

second  of  these"  states  will  afford  some  idea  of  the 

natural  advantages  of  this  superb  region.     Covering 

an  extent  of  39,000  square  miles, — it  is  the  third 

state  in  point  of  territory, — it  presents  a  vast  un- 


dulating plain  of  the  richest  land  in  the  world,  not 


From  observations  which  have  been  made  relative  to 
those  children  who  attend  Sunday-schools,  it  is  aaeei- 
tained  that  the  'children  of  intemperate  parents  an  in- 
variably squalid,  emaciated,  and  exceedingly  debilitated, 
and  tdis  is  the  general  effect  produced  by  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits  both  upon  parents  and  children. 

The  average  number  of  persons  taken  up  by  the  police 
out  of  the  streets  for  intoxication,  amount*  to  about 
.'id, 000  per  annum  in  this  metropolis.  . 

A   considerable  portion  of  the    intoxication  which 


exists   in  London,   especially  amongst  bricklayers  and 


varying 
the  — 


within 

many  beautiful  lakes,  and  such  perfect  natural  irriga- 
tion, that  it  is  impossible  to  settle  at  any  point  distant 
from  water  carriage.  In  this  "  terrestrial  Paradise," 
as  the  French  styled  it,  there  was  in  1830,  a  popu- 
lation of  170,000 — the  amount  having  trebled  in  ten 
years.  Here  too  is  a  capital  with  the  visionary 


three  or  four  hours  on  Saturday  evening  for  their  wages. 
Publicans   will   frequently   advance  masters  sums   of 
money  to  make  up  their  arrears  of  wages,  on  condition  , 
that  those  wages  be  paid  at  the  houses  of  these  accom- 
modating landlords. 

Gin-shops  have  increased  enormously  since  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Beer  Bill.    There  was  originally  a   limit  to 


name  of  Vundalia,  which  six  years  ago,  when  |  public-houses ;  but  the  number  of  beer-shops  soon  be- 
Stuart  saw  it,  though  only  nine  years  old,  had  not 
merely  houses  and  men,  legislators,  lawyers,  and 
physicians,  but  two  learned  societies,  an  historical, 
anil — God  save  the  mark — an  antiquarian  !  Now 
we  should  as  soon  expect  to  hear  of  an  agricultural 
society  moored  in  the  midst  of  the  heart  of  the 
Great  Desert.  We  wonder  what  this  learned  body 
considers  a  remote  antiquity — doubtless  the  close  of 
the  last  century  ?  The  affair,  we  suspect,  was  only  j 
bv  way  of  novelty ;  for  the  almanac  for  ! 


came  without  limit.  The  publicans  were  thus  com- 
pelled to  change  their  system  of  doing  business  in  order 
to  compete  with  the  beer-shops ;  and  thus  all  the  houses 
of  the  former  became  places  where  spirits  and  beer  are 
sold  over  the  counter,  either  to  be  taken  away  or  drunk 
on  the  spot  The  old  public-bouses,  where  a  man  could 
have  his  steak  dressed,  and  sit  down  and  take  bis  ale, 
are  extinct :  they  are  all  converted  into  splendid  houses 
where  gin  is  "sold  at  the  bar. 

In  families  where  the  mother  takes  to  drinking,  total 
ruin  must  rxtue.     If  the  father  take  to  drinking,  it   is 


got   up  by  way  of  novelty;  ^ 

1S35  does  not  notice  it;  it  has  therefore  died — of  old  !  more  likely  to  be  at  night ;  and  that  is  bad  enough  :  bat, 
e  perhaps  !  j  when  the  mother  drinks,  she  drinks  in  the  day,  and  the 


age 


(To  bo  continued  in  our  neit.) 


NOTES  UPON  INTEMPERANCE. 

No.  I. 

MR.  WosptER,  the  late  governor  of  Newgate,  said 
that  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  prisoners  were  reduced 
to  their  degraded  situation  by  means  of  drink. 

Dr.  Cheyno,  M.  1).,  has  d'eclared  that  if  a  man,  be- 
ginning at  the  age  of  twenty,  were  to  take  one  large 
glass  of  spirits  regularly  every  day,  he  would  thereby 
affect  the  duration  of  his  life,  probably  abridging  it  by 
at  least  ten  years.  Writers  upon  Toxicology  include 
ardent  spirits  in  the  list  of  poisonous  substances. 

Two  men  were  one  day  seen  coming  out  of  George- 
yard,  Whitechapcl  ;  and,  after  talking  some  time  toge- 
ther at  the  corner  of  the  gate-way,  one  of  them  pulled 


children  are  left  to  shift  for  themselves.  If  the  girls  be 
smart  and  gJbd-looking,  they  are  picked  up  and  be- 
come prostitutes,  and  the  young  boys  are  picked  up  by 
the  thieves,  in  whose  avocation  they  are  speedily  in- 
structed. 

Drinking  is  terrible  in  its  remote  as  in  its  immediate 
consequences.  All  the  prostitutes  in  the  lower  class  are 
associated  with  thieves :  they  have  their  fancy  man,  with 
whom  they  live,  and  who  is  invariably  a  thief.  The  great 
object  is  to  pick  up  old  men,  and  induce  them  to  drink ; 
and  then  their  companions  are  generally  ready  in  a 
corner  to  assist  them. 

Bad  practices,  the  assemblage  of  prostitutes  and 
thieves,  low  dancing  called  "  hops,"  and  all  those  things 
that  lead  to  vice,  with  the  mischief  that  invariably  fol- 
lows, are  always  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  prosperity 
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otT his  shirt,  went  into  a  pawnbroker's,  and  pledged  it.  ,'  of  the  public.      A  man,  who  is  prosperous,  does  not  en- 


He  then  went  into  a  gin-shop  with  his  companion,  ami 
they  spent  the  money  together.  On  another  occasion, 
two  men  were  talking  in  the  same  neighbourhood  ;  and 
in  this  instance,  one  pulled  oil'  his  shirt,  sold  it  to  his 
comrade,  and  then  they  both  went  to  a  gin-shop  and 
spent  the  proceeds  of  the  garment. 

There  are  in  London,  1887  bakers,  1479  butchers, 
!HO  cheese-mongers,  265  fishmongers,  163  poulterers, 
218  dairy-men,  and  1933  grocers.  These  make  a  total 
of  6800  provision  shops  ;  and  there  arc  in  London  3638 
licensed  victuallers,  exclusive'  of  beer-shops.  The 
bakers,  butchers,  and  fishmongers  amount  to  36M1  ;"• 
and,  as  there  are  3638  licensed  victuallers,  all  of  whom 
sell  spirits,  there  are  seven  more  venders  of  distilled  poi- 
sons than  of  wholesome  food. 

One  great  proof  of  the  increase  of  drunkenness  in  the 
last  thirty  years,  will  be  seen  in  the  great  increase  of 
consumption  of  ardent  spirits,  the  increase  of  lunacy, 
of  pauperism,  and  of  crime. 

Twenty-five  millions  of  money  are  annually  expended 
by  the  public,  in  the  British  dominions,  for  distilled 
spirits  alone. 

j"hc  great  and  rapid  increase  in  drunkenness  has 
bffh  particularly  noticed  since  the  year  1825.  when  the 
duty  was  lowered  on  distilled  spirits. 

The  mere  fact  of  drunkards  becoming  reformed  and 
industrious  would  create  au  immense  demand  for  pro- 
visions and  clothing  ;  and  this  would  increase  the  de- 
mand for  labour. 

Within  the  last  ten  years,  the  premium  given  for 
public-houses  has  most  enormously  increased.  It  is 
now  a  common  practice  to  give  from  £2000  to  £4000, 
premium,  for  the  good-will  of  a  house  of  large  busi- 
ness. 

A  publican  one .  day  sent  to  an  operative  chemist  for 
certain  drugs  which  were  sold  by  the  latter;  at  the 
same  time  the  young  man,  who  called  from  the  publi- 
can, asked  the.  druggist  for  an  order  for  some  gin.  The 
druggist  accordingly  gave  an  order  for  a  gallon,  which 
quantity  was  forthwith  sent  to  him.  The  chemist  imme- 
diately applied  a  test  to  it ;  and  the  moment  he  dropped 
the  testing  substance  into  it,  the  whole  quantity  of 
spirit  turned  white.  He  sent  it  back  to  the  publican, 
with  a  message  expressing  his  astonishment  that  he 
should  send  him  poison. 

Gin  is  frequently  marked  up  8s.  6d.  a  gallon  at  the 
gin-shops.  Now  the  price-current  of  gin,  wbisky,  and 
rum  is  about  2s.  4d.  to  3«.  6d.  a  gallon.  If  you  add  the 
amount  of  the  duty  to  these  turns,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  article  vended  by  the  publican*  can  be  little  bolter 
than  poison,  or  they  could  not  afford  to  tell  it  at  the 
price  above  mentioned. 


courage  those  things ;  but  when  sinking,  and  when  he 
rinds  himself  going,  he  has  only  two  alternatives, — either 
to  embrace  Teetotal  doctrines  and  retrieve  himself,  or 
confirm  his  ruin  by  plunging  into  all  kinds  of  dissipa- 
tion and  excess. 

(To  lie  continued.) 

THE  LAST  BOTTLE. 

From  tltt  London  Xfapazint  for  Augtat. 

KARL  VON  BRI'NNEN  was  a  young  painter  of  Vien- 
na, without  reputation,  though  not  without  talent,  who 
consoled  himself  at  times  for  the  rigour  of  fortune  by 
frequenting  the  wfin-haut,  and  the  other  places  of  enter- 
tainment, which  abound  in  that  mirthful  city.  One  day, 
a  knock  was  heard  at  his  door.  With  a  fluttering  bean 
he  opened  it,  thinking  it  just  possible  that  tome  rich 
connoitieur,  suspecting  his  genius,  bad  come  to  give  him 
an  order  for  a  bildlei*  (little  picture),  and  haply  would 
cross  his  p*hn  with  the  geld  beforehand.  Alas,  it  was 
only  his  tailor  ! 

Karl  owed  his  Schneider  a  round  bilL  The  Schneider 
was  a  most  obstinate  dan.  How  to  put  him  off,  to  do 
him  to  a  turn,  not  like  a  capon,  but  "  a  chameleon  pro- 
mise-crammed "—this  was  the  question ;  and  its  solu- 
tion, considering  the  snip's  character,  w»uld  almost 
require  the  genius  of  a  Sheridan. 

"  Ah  ha, ''tis  you,  Herr  Muller.  My  dear  Sir,  ttarl- 
licji  uMlkomen"  (a  tender  welcome)  ! 

"  Hein  .'"  said  Muller,  "  this  is  the  tenth  time  that 
I've  come  here,  and  can't  touch  a  gruchen.  Very  disa- 
greeable !  Dreadful  loss  of  time !" 

"  Ob !  you  come  perhaps  to  ask  me  for  a  little 
money?" 

"  Money,  Sir  ?  Most  undoubtedly  I  come  to  ask 
for  my  money.  What  else  could  1  come  for  !" 

"  Ob,  I  only  just  thought  you  might  have  come  to 
take  my  measure  for  a  coat  I'm  connunedly  in  want 
of—" 

"  Sorry  to  hear  it.  Sir ;  but  shan't  put  in  another 
stitch  for  you,  until  you've  p»id  off  the  old  score!" 

"  .1*tschw(ifr*d  vtrtckteetultmg !  (extravagant  prodi- 
gality !)"  exclaimed  Von  Bninnen,  pronouncing  the  un- 
couth words  with  a  tremendous  guttural  emphasis, 
which  made  them  ten  times  more  uncouth.:  "  I  shall  not 
need  the  other  coat.  The  fine  st*tn\  'a  •«*  arrived  ; 
and  I  shall  do  admirably  well  in  ay  shirt-sleeves  at 
home,  and  my  blouse  out  of  doow." 

"  What,  Sir,  you  do  not  mean  to  give  me  a»y  money- 
this  time  either  I  Itenner  w.d  UiU  r  &c.,  &c, 

"  Pray  com*  dewn  stain,"  said  Kad;  and  *ey  de- 
scended to  s  wrin-fauw  on  the  first  floor  of  tbs 
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in  which  he  lodged.     Karl's  good  nature  and  looks  had        And  the  tailor  finished  by  measuring  him  in  the  open 
obtained  him  c/edit  with  the  Madehenwho  stood  at  the  bar.  j  air,  making  the  small  mistake  of  setting  down  6'2  instead  j 

Karl  had  not  said  one  word  in  descending,  knowing    of  26  inches  ! 

his  man  well,  and  understanding  the  necessity  of  Then  they  were  both  of  opinion  that  it  began  to  grow  I 
mollifying  him  before  proceeding — in  the  language  !  excessively  hot,  returned  to  the  icein-haut,  and  ordered  i 
of  our  modern  young  English  gentlemen — to  "  gam-  j  three  boitles  of  wine.  After  each  man  had  drank  his  bottle,  j 
nion"  him.  tne}'  saw  w'tn  grest  grief  that  they  could  hold  no  more  !  i 

Upon  entering  the  room,  he  merely  said,  "  The  rum  '  What  was  to  become  of  the  last  bottle  ?  They  called  the  I 
here  is  delicious,  (he  perceived  the  Schneider's  mouth  tapster,  and  arranged  with  him  that  he  should  give  the  | 
beginning  to  water).  Do  have  .1  glass."  i  bottle  to  the  first  thirsty  man,  without  money,  he  could 

The  order  was  instantaneously  given   and  complied    see  ;  and  the  two  friends  descended  the  hill  together  by  ' 
with.     Karl  took  the  Schneider  down  with  his  eye,  as    a  rery  circuitous  route,  and  separated, 
the  fowler  does  the  little  bird.     The  single   glass  had        Upon  reaching  home,  Karl  first  perceived  that  he  was  j 
melted  away  all  the  ice  from  around  Heir  Mullcr's  heart,    slightly  affected  by  the  liquor  which  he  had  imbibed.  I 

Karl  plied  him  with  a  second,  and  thawed  him  intc.     He  was  a  deuce  of  a  time  in  findingthe  lock.  At  last  he 
perfect  bonliommic  and  benevolence.  gotin,  and  threw  himself  on  his  bed;  but  thechairs  seem-  j 

Muller,  though  upon  befitting  occasions  a  »ery  invet-  ed  to  dance  around  him,  and  the  principal  figure  in  his  ; 
crate  dun,  was  a  tTue'Dcutschlaruier  at  heart,  and  drink-  ;  "grand  picture,"  just  commenced,  began  to  play  right  i 
ing  and  good-fellowship  were  with  him  indigenous  '  lustily  on  the  violin.  He  slept  for  a  moment,  and  j 
qualities.  He  ordered  zjlasche  of  wine  to  be  set  before  awoke  with  his  throat  on  fire  ;  and  then  he  thought  that 
them,  and  as  to  be  a  connoisseur  in  such  matters  is  in  all  there  was  not  a  man  in  all  Vienna  thirstier  than  he,  or  > 
countries  accounted  gentlemanly,  found  it  villainous  : —  ;  with  less  money.  "  The  bottle  (he  argued)  which  we 

"  Bah  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  this  is  mere  vinegar  to  the    left  at  the  uvin-haui  is  mine  by  right."     He  stumbled 
wine  they  sell  at  a  florin  the  bottle  in  a  tccin-haus  I    down  the  stairs,  and  up  the  hill,  claimed  the  bottle,  and 
know — the  Frmden  der  Tafel  (pleasures  of  the  table)  in  i  found  his   friend   the   tailor  quietly  drinking   it   in    a, 
the  Ungegend  (environs)  hard  by."  j  corner. 

"  Why  1  was  just  going  in  that  direction,"  said  Karl. 

"  Then  cd"me  with  me  so  far." 

"  Rtcht  tsartlirh  !" 

Karl  and  the  Schneider  set  out  together.  Arrived  at 
the  Freitden  der  Tafel,  the  tailor  ordered  a  bottle  of 
wine.  Its  bouquet  and  flavour  wore  both  delicious. 
Von  Brunncn  thought  it  requisite  to  do  as  Muller  had 
done  at  the  tavern  to  which  he  had  first  invited  him. 
He  called  for  a  second. 

"Would  you  believe  it  ?  "  said  Muller.  "  I  begin 
to  grow  hungry." 

"  Good  !  let  us  call  for  something  to  eat." 

"  Not  here  ;  though  they  have  christened  the  house, 
'  The  pleasures  of  the  table,'  it's  all  a  villainous  impo- 
sition. Th«ir  win*  is  good,  but  their  eating  is  abominable." 

"  Where  shall  we  insert  our  forks  ?" 

"  Not  here ;  that's  certain.     Just  come  up  the  hill  ' 
with  me  a  little.     We  shall  obtain  a  glorious  view  of  the 
city.     I  know  a  sweet  spot,  and  their  tafcl  is  perfectly  ; 
enchanting." 

Von  Brunnen  followed  the  savant  tailor  np  the  hill.  | 
Half-way  up  they  stopped  at  another  tftin-luntt,  finding 
it,  as  they  alleged,  quite  impossible  to  climb  so  steep  an 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Several  Communications  and  letters  have  been  received,  and 
private  replies  have  been  returned,  a&  requested,  to  their  writers. 
Those  Iftters,  which  are  to  be  answered  publicly,  will  be  at- 
tended to  next  week. 

Particular  attention  is  requested  to  an  advertisement  in  thif 
day's  journal,  relative  lo  a  new  work  to  be  immediately  U&ued 
hy  the  DKPOT  OF  THE  VNITED  TEMPERANCE  ASSOCIATION. 
(See  our  Advertising  columns  I  * 

The  REPORT  of  our  C'ork  Correspondent  in  our  next. 

A  Correspondent  from  Yarmouth  lias  informed  us  that  it  is  sup- 
postd  by  some  that  we  are  not  altogether  free  from  the  taint  of 
Sociality.  We  positively  rebut  the  charge,  and  inform  our 
readers  that  nearly  all  the  Shareholders  are  members  of  various 
religious  societies. 


THE  TEETOTALER. 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  22,  18*0. 


THE  REGENERATION  OF  IRELAND. 

How  great  a  contrast  will  exist  between  the 
ascent,  without  a  fresh  bottle  on  thc  way.    They  cast  '  past  condition  of  Ireland  and  its  state  so  soon 

vfcnnis0'  UP°"  the  Plai"'  *"d  C80h  m'ln  M"'  a  C°UPle  °f  US  thc  W°rk   °f  Falher  Malhcw  shall  be  com- 

At  length  they  reached  thc  tailor's  favorite  dining-  plet^l.      The  whole  of  the  south  of   Ireland  is 

house.     They  had  soup  and  a  rhassi  •  ot'Curacoa  each —  now    teetotalized;   and    the   Apostle    of    Tem- 

charming  slices  of  ham,  with  tauiv  kraut,  and  they  drank  perance  will   doub^ess  produce   the  same 


some  wine  with .considerable  relish;  cutlets  ami  a  *ala<j       ffoctg   j      th  j       j  j  ;       ,       ,  f      - 

with  plenty  of  hard  eggs,  and  thev  drank  with  increased      .       ,          .    ,  r  *     .' 

relish  ;  rtott*  (broiled  bones),  a'  favourite  dUb  of  the    short  Pcnod  from  thc  present  date, 
tailor's,  and  with  marvellous  gusto  he  exclaimed  : —  The  past  history  of  Ireland  attests  the  same 

"  Trinke .'  trinke  .'"  (drink — drink!)  penury — the  same  filth — the  same  idleness — 

Th« 'nachtisc*  (dessert^  followed;  and  pistachio-nuu  ,  ,he  same  improvidence;  fits  of  temporary  energy 
and  olives  demanded  each  a  fresh  flagon.     Karl  s  little  j   j  u     i          •  /   ,  7."  p- 

account  had  no  longer  the  slightest  shred  of  existence  in  succpede(1  b.V  long  intervals  of  degrading  sloth  ; 
the  tailor's  wine-warmed  imagination  : —  a  fertile  country  and  a  beggared  people  ;  acute 

44  I'm  happier."  he  exclaimed,  "than  the  Pnpst  or  thc  |  intellects  and  insane  conduct.  Fitted  by  their 
Kaiier''  (the  Pope  or  the  Empcror\  as  >*  ordered  the  capacities  for  the  noblest  and  the  best  actions 
fourth  bottle.  "  HerrBrunnrn.  he  proceeded,  hugging  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  , 

the  painter  to  his  bosom,  "  you're  a  hahn  rirht  Mich  the>"  have  been  tled  down  b.V  the  effects  of  in- 
(a  right  manly  cock!)  Now  'let's  begin  the  vein-schlarltt  '  temperance  to  the  meanest  and  the  worst, 
(wine-combat, — a  bottle- battle.")  Members  of  a  kingdom  wherein  knowledge  is 

"SKuir!  (a  cataract)  and  1  will  follow  thee."  was    as  common  and   as  necessary  as   the  air  they 
Karl's  reply,  and  he  repeated  a  passace  out  of  a  Btirsrhrn    i  .«  i_-.i.       "     >  * 

melody  aboM  :-"  Tr£e  Pe.Jchlanders  we.  and  what  '  V™the,  they  have  hitherto  been  as  unen- 
care  we  for  thc  fi/nft  dirbibantie' "  (ihc  vulgar  mob—.  lightened  as  the  people  of  those  kingdoms  from 
a  band  of  thieves  :)  which  knowledge  is  jealously  debarred.  While 

At  the  fourth  bottle,  the  tailor  opened  his  heart  to  :  the  mighty  stream  of  improvement  was  round- 
Karl,  and  becran  to  recount  to  him  the  chagrins  which  '  ;  /• 

he  surlered  from  bis  hcnpecking  frm.  At  the  fifth,  j  ln-«  °°  lie  aspenUes  of  every  other  people,  Us 
Karl  experienced  the  necessity  of  unfolding  his  own  P°"'ert  endies  circled  without  any  visible  im- 
hosom,  and  *poke  to  the  tailor  of  the  intrigues  and  prossion  around  the  rugged  character  of  this 
cabals,  which  left  him  in  tekmach  ^disjTrace\  and,  pre-  onc.  If  wo  looked  upon  a  fair  land  and  a 
vented  him  from  arriving  at  the  verv  highest  point  of  _-nn,,  .,  .  , 

professional  eminence.     Such  and   such  a  oneP  whose  ;  Sallant    Pe°Ple.  .^    saw    nothing    but 
names  he  mcntioned,/had  studied  with  him  under  Graf,  .  P°vcrt\  .   starvation,   and   crime.      The 
and  had  succeeded  only  because  they  had  toadied  Von 
Paletzen  !     He  seized  a  piece  of  chalk,  sketched  a  pro- 
file upon  the  wall,  and  exclaimed: — ".lust  look  there 
Tter  trufel .'  There's  not  one  of  those  fine-dressed 
that  wouldn't  swallow  the 
a  head  as  that     Blitz,  not 
splendid  houses,  while  I  am  dying  in  a  garret 

The  tailor  became  soft  as  padding,  and  said  with  a 
•   maudlin  twinkle,  a  tear  trembling  in  his  eye,  "  If  ever  I 

ask  you  for  money,  may  I  be !  Mfiii  Know,  you'll 

pay  me  when  you  can  !" 

They  left  the  house  trtgcther,  after  having  swallowed 
a  tolerable  share  of  brandy — to  facilitate  digestion — and 


floor 


thresh- 

was   covered  with  the  heavy  grain  ; 
the  stately  ox,  like  a  pampered  epicure,  was 
the  richest  herbage  of  the  earth  ; 


.l-Snti- 
nt 


^  v/»   Mnnsrai   uuc^~uuvo0m  niiai  Kaf  j  .  *-" 

chalk  sooner  than  draw  such    and  vet  the'peas.nnt  struggled  with  famine,  and 
t  one!    Well;  they  have  all    pined  in  the  midst  of  plenty  on  his  mean  and 

rugged  fare.  We  saw  men  with  hearts  over- 
flowing with  sensibility,  and  warjn  with  gener- 
ous emotions ;  and  we  shuddered  as  we  beheld 
their  lawless  acts.  We  looked  upon  men  with 
intellects  in  which  imagination  is  happily 

set  out  for  a  short  walk  before  the  n^trrg**  (sun  '  "*?±J  ?iU\  acutc»^.  ^patient  energy,  and 
under-go  or  sunset).  <  a  discrimination  singularly  just ;  and  we  were 

«  Litt'.  list !  list  en  !"  said  the  tailor,  "  a  young  man  j  forced  to  turn  away  in  disgust  from  their  pitiful 
ce  you  should  be  well  dressed.    Blitt !  I'll  make  you  i  ignorance  and  their  blind  superstition.      If  we 

sought  for  Ireland's  spacious  towns,  her  hustling 


shall  be  able  to  p-p  -pay  you." 
••You   shall   paint   the    p-p-portrait  of  my   wife — 
•Tir  Ift^fel!   and  the  p-p-portraits,  too,  of  all  "my  little 
irtle-ittie  enet  !" 


• 


and  her  crowded  quays— for  the  graceful 
decorations  of  social  life, — for  civilization  in  all 
its  glitter,  its  gaiety,  its  beauty, 


and 

, ''  "~X 

V 


its 


strength, — we  did  not  seek  in  vain !  but  be- 
yond those  centres  of  light  a  cloud  hung  like 
an  unhealthy  mist  over  her  rural  population. 
There  were  the  fat  pastures,  the  tillaged  field, 
and  the  wide  landscape  teeming  with  its 
blessed  fruits  ;  but  where  were  the  most  pre- 
cious ornaments  of  the  scene  ?  The  neat  cot- 
tagC' — the  thriving  village — the  clean  and  red- 
cheeked  peasantry — where  were  they  ?  Where 
the  glorious  stir  of  industry,  the  ferment  of 
toil,  the  proud  desire  of  competence,  which 
swell  the  veins  and  muscles  of  a  sound  society  ? 
Alas  !  where  they  should  have  been  were  only 
wretched  huts,  and  squalid  habits,  and  wasted 
forms  —  recklessness  and  crime  —  rags,  and 
misery,  and  want. 

The  spell    of  intemperance  was    upon    the 
Irish    character, — and  hence   those  hideous  re- 
sults.     We  say  not  this  lightly  :  we  recognize 
1  the   brilliant    qualities    of  the    Irish,  and  we 
\  respect  them.     It  is  therefore  our  fervent  hope 
'  that  the  teetotalizing  of  all  Ireland  will  be  the 
I  means  of  its  regeneration. 

In  the   natural   progress  of  the  Irish,  they 
did   not   want  for   civilization;    but  habits  of 
,  degraded  intemperance  destroyed  their  suscep- 
tibility for  it.     It  was  not  that  we  found  the 

•  means  of  social  improvement  studiously  with- 
i  held,  but  that  we  found  them  neutralized  by 

evil  customs.  When  letters  dawned  upon  tht 
intellectual  darkness  of  Europe,  Ireland  was 
gilded  by  their  earliest  rays ;  and  her  latest 

•  historian  has  eagerly  thrown  her  social  confu- 
sion at  this   period  into  shadow,  in  order  to 
bring  out  her  mental  achievements  in  bold  and 
brilliant  relief.     To  her  schools  resorted  stu- 
dents from  all  Europe.     The   personal  inter- 
course of  the  learned  with  Ireland  became  pro- 
verbial ;   and  when  a  scholar  was  missing  from 
his  usual  haunts,  it  was  said  of  him,  Amanda- 
tus  cst  in  Hibernian.     If  anything  could  have 
laid  the  solid  basis  of  a  rare  and  excellent  civi- 
lization, it    was  such    intellectual    excitement 
and  commerce   as    this.      Rut  intemperance — 
encouraged  by  the  government — destroyed  all 
these   elements  of  greatness  ;  and    the   intro- 
duction of  ardent   spirits    ruined   those  ener- 
gies which  might  have  erected  eternal  fabrics 
of  human  glory    in  that  fertile  land.     Henc* 
has    arisen    the     suspicion    that     there   is   in 
the    Irish   character,  as  in  that  of  some  other 
nations,    a  principle    of  repugnance   to  social 
order — an    invincible  reluctance    Uf  exchange 
the    wild     self-will     of    semi-barbarous     life 
for    the    irksome    restraints    of    society;  com- 
pletely organized.    The  calm  and  gentle  vigour 
of  civilization,  which,  by  slow  and  successive 
conquest,  has  uprooted  the  barbarism  of  Eu- 
rope, and  scattered  far  and  wide  the  seeds  of 
social    happiness ;     which    has    reclaimed    the 
misdirected    energies    of    some    nations,    and 
created    a    new   stimulus  in  others ;  has  been 
levelled    in    vain    up    to    the    present   period 
against  the  disposition    of  the  Irish.     Habits 
of  intemperance  have  successfully  driven  .it  from 
their  shore  ;  and  the  extinction  of  those  habits 
could    alone    destroy   its    only    and    natural 
enemy. 

Father  Mathew  shall  be  the  votary  of  civil- 
ization, who  will  exterminate  all  opponents  to 
its  beneficent  course  ;  and  the  regeneration  of 
Ireland  shall  be  traced  to  the  kindly  influence 
of  Teetotalism.  The  lie  shall  then  be  given  to 
the  implied  assumption  in  that  Query  of  Bishop 
Berkely,  which  asks,  Whether  the  bulk  of  the 
Irish  natives  are  not  kept  from  thriving  by  the 
cynical  content  in  dirt  and  beggary  which  they 
possess  beyond  any  other  people  in  Christendom  f 
Ireland  shall  be  regenerated,  we  say  ;  and  for 
this  work  of  social  reform  she  shall  be  indebted 
to  the  clearing  of  the  Augean  stables  of  her 
intemperance.  She  «hall  again  assume  thos« 
characteristics  of  superior  refinement  which, 
ere  the  introduction  of  the  fatal  habit,  she 
derived  from  her  ancient  commercial  connexion 
with  the  Phoenicians,  the  actual  colonization 
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of  that  extraordinary  people  amongst  them, 
the  influx  of  strangers  during  the  period  of 
her  literary  glory,  <and  the  well-deserved  re- 
putation of  her  academical  establishments. 


consequences.    '  The  happiness  of  life,'  says  Young,    Lucille  in  an  unconscious  state  of  agony — tike  the 

'denpiids  on  our  Hisrrptmn  unA  »  nniilpnt  rhoire .' "      fparfnl    Imnli    raited  with   the    ferocious   and  blood- 


on  our  discretion  and  a  prudent  choice. 
"  Let  me  then  hear  your  sapient  deductions,  and 
assist  my  poor  head  by  your  pedantic  conclusions," 
said  Lucille  ironically. 


(Varful  lamb  caged  with  tin-  ferocious  and  blood- 
thirsty tiger. 

Mr.  Bertram  was  an  inmate  of  the  same  college, 
had  obtained  his  Doctor's  degree,  and  remained  a 


"  Then,  once  for  all,  I  confidently  state,  regard-  <  Fellow  of  the  college,  and,  of  necessity  a  bachelor, 


DESTINY.— A  TALI-.. 

•  "  THE  PRINTER'S  DEVIL." 


printing  establishments  for  the 

authors  for  copy,  &c. :  and  the  alarm  and  trepidation 

in  which   he  sometimes  throws  the  Editor,  when,  on 


all  his  life:  but,  although  he  was  esteemed  as  a 
man  of  vast  attainments,  yet  the  Butler  would  very 
compassionately  insinuate  to  his  fellow-servants,  as 
the  Doctor  took  his  melancholy  promenade  round 


less  of  your  keen-cutting  satire,  that  as  soon  might 

the  dove  be  happily  fettered  with  the  hr.uk,  as  the 

noble-minded  Lucille  with  the  besotted  and  selfish 

Charles    Cranstoun.     And — hear  me — I  know  his 

The  Primer's  Devil,"  be  it  known,  is  the  soubriquet  j  character  intimately  ;  and  that  the  specious  garb  of  j  the  quadrangle,  that  all  was  not  altogether  right 
given  to  an  humble  individual  employed  in  nearly  all  j  candour  and  generosity  covers  as  base  and  selfish  a  i  in  "  the  upper  story ;"  mid  would  adduce,  as  an 
— :...:.._  — L,:..V. f.-.i..  purj,osc  of  dunning  |  soul  as  ever  tubeniacled  in  human  shape  ; — a  selfish,  j  instance,  that  he  once  heard  him  say, 

unsatisfied,  inordinate  love  of  wine  will  drown  all 

scruples  of  conscience,  and,  joined  to  a  passionate 
morning  of  publication,  he  laconically  exclaims  i  UI)ROVernaWc  tempor)  mustt  as  a  necessary  conse- 

r  aitiixv     f/\i*      /*/-!»-»»'      Qir   '"      «.••      «iMir\ncf>    lia*      i"»nt S 1  llPfi    i  i  i  •.»  i  m  . 

quence,  lead  every  one  with  whom  he  is  connected 
to  misery  and  woe." 


"  Waiting  for  copy,  Sir  '."  we  suppose  has  obtained 
for  him  one  of  the  unenviable  titles  of  his  Satanic 
Majesty.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has,  iu  one  or  two  in- 
stances, done  him  thc  honour  of  an  especial  notice  in 
his  immortal  works.  These  sketches,  from  their  ah- 


"  It  is  sufficient,"  said  Lucille,  rising,  with  the 
tears  in  her  eyes;  "though  I  was  previously  satis- 


— aye,   down-right  good  college 
more  than  tkettrord." 

POISONS. 


that 
trine — had 


'  trtnr 
kilbd 


POISON  is  any  substance,  which,  when  taken  into  the 
system,  proves  injurious  to,  or  destructive  of,  animal 
life.  There  are  many  different  kinds  of  poison*,  anil 


rupt  fragmentary   character,  we  suppose,  must  have  j  n^d  that  the  distorted  optics  of  jealousy  influenced  i  they  vary  much  in  their  modes  of  operation.   The  mine- 


been  unfinished  tales  purloined  frotr.  the  literary 
sancta  of  some  of  the  individuals  he  occasionally 
visits. — En.] 


"  ALLOW  me  to  assure  you,  Roland  Bertram,  my 
affections  are  already  irrevocably  engaged,"  said 
Lucille,  blushing  deeply ;  "  and  much  as  I  regret 
being  compelled  thus  boldly  to  acknowledge  the 
same,  yet  I  cannot,  in  justice  to  your  feelings,  with- 
hold the  information  ;  and  the  more  so,  as  I  have 
hitherto  always  esteemed  you  as  a  gentleman  pos- 
sessing the  finest  sentiments  of  honour  and  delicacy, 
and  one  upon  whose  judgment  I  can  invariably 
rely.  As  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  this  avowal, 
I  will  at  once  disclose  the  name  of  the  individual 


alike  the  learned  and  the  illiterate,  yet  surprised 
am  I  to  hear  the  once  noble  and  esteemed  Roland 
Bertram  descend  to  the  mean  expedient  of  calum- 
niating a  rival.  Our  acquaintance  here  closes, 
Mr.  Bertram." 

With  nervous  and  agitated  step,  the  unfortunate 
Lucille  left  the  apartment :  and  the  still  more  miser- 


and  unhappy  Bertram — fixed  as  a  statut 

remained  absorbed   with    the  rashness    of  his  re- 
marks. 


ral  poisons,  as  arsenic  and  corrosive  mercury,  teem  to 
attack  the  solid  parts  of  thc  stomach,  and  to  produce 
death  by  eroding  its  substance  :  the  autimonials  seem 
rather  to  attack  the  nerves,  and  to  kill  by  throwing  the 
whole  system  into  convulsions  ;  and  in  this  manner  al- 
most all  of  the  vegetable  poisons  seem  to  operate.  All 
of  these,  however,  appear  to  be  inferior  in  strength  to  the 


In  short,  you   are   acquainted,  1  believe. 


O, 


that 

with  Charles  Crnns 

;  Cranstoun!"    literally  shouted   Roland. 


poisons  of  some  of  thc  most  deadly  of  serpents,  which 
operate  so  suddenly  that  the  animal  bitten  by  them  will 
be  dead  before  another  that  had  swallowed  arsenic  would 
\  be  affected. 

|      An  ounce  of  emetic  wine ,  injected  into  the  jugular 
irgc  dog,  produces  no  effect  for  a  quarter  of 
At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  the  dog  will 
i  becomesick.havcacontinual  vomiting,  and  evacuate  hard 

town  was  in  commotion;  a  report  having  been  cir-  |  excrements.     These  operations  will  appear   to   relieve 

him  ;  but  be  will  soon  grow  uneasy  again,  move  tram  place 
to  place,  and  vomit  once  more.  He  will  then  lie  down 
again,  and  his  strength  will  rapidly  decline  with  vomit- 


Six  months  aflei  the  above  conversation  had  taken  •      .      .. 
place,  a  carriage  was  observed  furiously  driven  down  j       nour 
the  quiet  streets  of  the  University  of .  The  whole 


ciliated,  that  during  the  previous  night,  at  a  revel 


Lucille,  for  the  love  of  heaven,  retract  those  words  \ 
You  know  not,  I  am  sure,  the  specious  character  you 
mention.  Of  all  individuals  he  is  the  least  worthy 

of  your  esteem,    and   the   most    despicable: — but,    ,.uM-i..^     „.,..     v...  .    ^v w~.»  ......  ...^^     . , 

excuse  me,  1  rave  wildly;  the  suddenness  of  the  }  abode7iV  envelo  pe'd'm'mystery";  "aVid  within'"their 
disclosure  has  deprived  me  of  the  calmness  ][  ;  walls  the  c^,^  righu  of  Englishmen  are  not 
should  otherwise  possess. 

"Really,  Mr.  Bertram,"  replied  Lucille,  "this 
outrage  I  could  not  overlook  in  any  other  indi- 
vidual ;  but  believing  it  is  only  a  momentary  pas- 
sion that  thus  blinds  your  better  judgment,  and 
induces  you  to  calumniate  your  friend " 

"friend!  friend!"  interrupted    Roland;   "but  I 


held   in  one  of  the  colleges,  a  student  had  been 

killed.      The   carriage,    followed   by    a    multitxide,      ^      _  o  r— -.  

dashed  on  at  a  frightful  rate,  till  it  arrived  at  the  I  ing.     In  one  hour  and  a  half,  about,  he  will  die  in  con- 
college   entrance.     One  word,  and   the  gate  flew  I  vulsions. 


open.  Thc  carriage  drove  into  the  quadrangle,  and 
the  ponderous  doors  closed  on  the  too  inquisitive 
audience.  Every  thing  connected  with  these  gloomy 

ry;  an" 
Engli 
acknowledged. 

On  a  bed,  in  one  of  the  apartments,  lay  the  mur- 
victim — the  younger  son  of  the  Duke  of  • 


will  endeavour  to  suppress  this  raging  fire  in  my 


A  secretly  empannelled  jury  were  examining  the 
corpse  ;  a  broken  bottle  handed  round  to  the  jurymen 
— and  a  ghastly  incision  on  the  temple  of  the  corpse — 
showed  at  once  the  cause  of  death.  The  Dean  was 
very  eloquently  expatiating  to  the  andiencc  on  the 


.     - _,  .„ 

bosom."     And,  cover.ng  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  for  I  necessity  of  secresv,  and  the  nature  of  the  unfortu- 


some  moments  he  remained  silent,   Lucill 

him  with  an  anxious  look  of  p 

At  las!  ho  prorcvded  to  speak  ;  and  his  contracted 

brow,   and  vacant   ga/e.  seemed  U>  imply  that  he 

had   in 

through  the  circumstances  of  years  vet  to  come. 

"  Lucille,  I  am  calm  :  I  loved — 1  love ;  and 
never  will  I  resign  this  tie  but  to  one  that  is  every 
way  worthy  of  you,  and  calculated  to  make  you 
happy.  Educated,  as  we  were,  together  from  our 
infancy,  I  am  well  acquainted  with  your  character 
and  the  inestimable  virtues  you  possess.  Many  asso- 
ciations nt  this  moment  crowd  into  my  mind:  one. 
above  all  the  rest. — The  other  evening,  in  the  calm 
moonlight,  struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  slurry  host.  »e 
were  unpremeditated!)-  led  to  converse  respecting 
the  sages  of  old,  who,  by  the  appearance  of  the 
planetary  system,  pretended  to  he  enabled  to 
predict  the  most  important  circumstances  connected 
with  an  individual's  future  existence; — and  we 
decided  then  that  the  whole  theory  was  absurd. 
and  that  they  only  arrived  at  their  conclusions  from 


viewing  :  natc    aoei.li  tit  ;  and  a  verdict  was  speedily   givrn 
ity  and  astonishment.  ,  which  liberated  another  monster  upon  society. 

But,  to  return,  the  carriage  contained  the  lovely  j 

-   r- *--  •— r-.-  -  ---Lucille;  who,  in  spite  of  all  the    remonstrances  of  : 

those    few    moments  prophetically    darted  !  her  friends,  was  determined  to  unite  her  fortunes  to  ; 

those  of  the  selfish  Charles  Cranstoun.  In  a  few  i 
years — by  gaming,  wine,  and  gay  company — he  had  | 
run  through  the  whole  of  his  patrimony  ;  and,  as  a  , 
dernier  resort,  church  preferment  was  offered,  provid-  | 
ed  he  would  enterauuiversity  and  take  orders.  Stern 
necessity  drove  him  to  this  uncongenial  expedient  : 


A  dram  and  a  half  of  sal  ammoniac  dissolved  in  an 
ounce  and  a  half  of  water,  and  injected  into  the  jugular 
vein  of  a  dog,  will  kill  him  almost  instantly  with  con- 
vulsions. 

A  dram  of  purified  white  vitriol,  injected  into  the  cru- 
ral vein  of  a  dog,  will  kill  him  immediately. 

Diluted  nitric  acid,  injected  into  the  jugular  and  cru- 
ral veins  of  a  dog,  will  produce  instantaneous  dealh  by 
coagulating  the  blood. 

Oil  of  tartar,  injected  into  thc  veins  of  a  dog,  will 
cause  the  animal  to  swell  and  die  ai'ur  experiencing 
dreadful  tortures. 

A  decoction  of  two  drams  of  white  hellebore,  injected 
into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  dog.  will  kill  him  like  a  stroke 
of  lightning. 

An  injection  of  an  ounce  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine, 
in  which  a  dram  of  camphor  is  dissolved,  will  produce 

-'—"—• >eedy  results. 

and  oil  of  olivet,  if  injected  into  the  blood, 


Sulphuric,  nitric,  muriatic,  oxalic,  tartarir,  acetic,  and 
citric  acids,  w  hen  taken  in  large  quantities,  are  most  deadly 
poisons.  The  best  species  of  antidote  to  these  poisons  is 
calcined  magnesia.  An  ounce  of  this  should  be  mixed  with 
a  pint  of  water,  and  a  glassful  taken  every  two  minutes, 
so  as  to  favour  vomiting,  and  prevent  the  acid  from  act- 
ing. Should  this  not  be  at  hand,  decoction  of  linseed, 


but    even   there    he  chose  the    most   reckless  and    ra»rsh  mallows,  or  any  other  mucilaginous  liquid,  may 
profligate  as  his  companions ;   and  at  one  of  those  j  °*  l»kcn  in  the  meantime  :  for  the  success  of  the  treat- 
baeclianaliftn   or-i-.s,  termed  "wine  parties,"   con- i  ment  ^P™'1*   entirely  upon  thc  activity  with  which 
stantly  perpetrated  in  our  Universities,  he  had  been    !?d  Vs  Pven  ;. the  °?l«y  of  a  few  minutes  may  ' 
taxed  by  one  of  his  victims  as  a  cheating  gambler. 
Exasperated  by   continued    taunts,   under    the  in- 
fluence   of    maddening  potations,   he    hurled   the 
bottle  at  the  head  of  the  ill-fated  son  of  the  Duke  ,  »]so"be  £ven^ClothT"steeped  in  decortions 


the  fate  of  the  sufferer.     Soap,  dissolved  in  water,  (half 
an  ounce  to  a  pint,)  or  chalk  and  water  in  any  d«*e, 
will  also  be  found  useful  in  the  absence  of 
the 


of  L 


•; — and  thus  terminated  the  career  of  one 


of  thc  most  promising  students  in  the  University. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  thc  lovely  I  by  this  measure,  a  dozen  or  fifteen  leeches  should  be  ap- 


or  mallows,  must   be  subsequently  applied  to  the  sto  • 
maeh  ;  and  if  relief  from  inflammation  be  not  obtained 


a  close  analyzation  of  the  component  traits  of  indi-    Lucille,  urced  only  by  her  unbounded  aft'ection  fo'r    plied,  and  bleeding  performed.     Wine,  which  is 

vidual  character.  And  then,  turning  to  the  oracular  i  her  unworthy  lover, "flew  to   his  relief;     but    he,  |  ' 

answers  of  Delphos  and  Ammon,  we  thought  their 

ambiguous    responses  were   not    the    momentary 

effusions   of    some    improvisatrire    worked    up  to 

a  pitch  of  frenzy,  but  thc  results   of  philosophic    his  fate,  he  lay  in  a  besotted  state  of"  intoxication. 

minds,  deep  y  investigating  the    slumbering    ele-  ]      The  next   day  thc  same   carriage  was  observed 

ments  silently  at   work  in  nations :  in  short,  as  a  i  standing  at  the"  college  gate ;  and,  as  Lucille  was 

>t  would  prophesy  the  precise  time  of  cxplo-  i  following  to  the  vehicle  her  disgraced  and   crest-  ' 

ot  a  prepared    combustible — or  as   a  mathe- 


instead  of  requiring  her  soothine  cares,  rejected  her 
proffered  services,  and  soueht  comfort  only  in  the 
bottle  •  and  evi-n  at  the  time  the  jury  were  deciding 


by  many  medical  men  as  proper  t*  rettore  action. 
ll»$  cllse  •  {n»^  poison,  which  acts  prucistly  like 
I  *•'  ^  efffc**  of  which  we  have  combated. 
I      Arlcljic  is  wel1  known  for  its  poisonous  qualities,  and 
"  '»  <*<)"">%  "*«««»  to  by  perwns  desirous  of  com- 

tJfc  *  ° 

° 


lover,  she  stopped,  and  hesitated  ;-'twas  bat    tie.  of  water,  sweetened  with  sugar,  or  linSd  lea, 


,  -      1 1,  *  .  .  .  •  •  ur*  01   water,   iweri     tea  wun   sugmr,  or   unseea    ic 

inatician,   establishing   two  portions,  arrtres   at  a    an  instant,— and   then   she   muttered,—"  Tis  MY  ,  thin  gruel,  should  be  given  to  suspend  the  poison 

Ml\  did  they  prophesy  and  predict.  DESTINY,  AND  I  MVST  ox."  At  that  moment  she  '  encourage  the  vomiting.  Should  vomiting  and  pui. 
And  wo  then  said,  it  they  were  thus  enabled  to  dive  felt  her  hand  suddenly  seized,  and  warm  tears  fell  hive  ariien  spontaneously,  they  should  be  assisted 
into  futurity,  as  it  were,  how  much  more  necessary  fast  upon  it. — In  a  moment  it  was  released;  and,  '•  drinking  copiously  of  decoction  of  maliowp,  or  01  any  it 

is  it  for  us  to  exert  this  discriminating  faculty,  and,    she  caught  one  look,  as  the  figure  retreated  : 'twas    the  *bove  ^fl0"1*-     wnen  the  sickness  has  subsided,  a 

seeing  the  result  of  our  deductions,  avoid  what  fools    Bertram  !     The  warning  voice  was  recalled  to  her    table-spoonful  of  castor  oil  should  be  administer**,  and 
alone  call  DESTINY."  i  memory ;  and  in  that  look  volumes  were  conveyed- :  I!p*ate<!  ?  >"""»'«  oftw«  or  three  hour*,  so  as  to  clear 

"  So  then,  according  to  your  position,"  satirically  j  she  wished  to  stop,  but  was  hurried  on,— the  car-  j  *??*&!  *e  stomach  And  bowels.  The  pattent 
observed  Lucille,  "  every  woman  must  be  a  meta-  I  riage  door  was  dosed  ;  and,  amidst  the  hisses  and 
physician  before  she  presumes  to  think  for  herself." 


groans  of  an  enraged  multitude,  they  proceeded. 

No,  not  scientifically  so  ;  but  only  the  exertion  The  populace  thought  one  individual  alone 
of  the  same  faculty  constantly  exercised  by  every  •  was  the  inmate  of  that  carriage  ;  for,  unseen  to 
en*,  and  that  enable*  us  to  calculate  any  Decenary  '  them,  in  on«  corner,  huddled  up,  lay  the  neglected 


sice  of  a  walnut,  for  five  miaules,  in  two  charts  of 
water,  and  then  straining  the  liquid  U«Mt>k  a  cloth  »r 
flinn<  l-h»g.  Lime  unites  with  the  aneoic,  tat 


~i 


it  insoluble  :  should  therein  any  of  thc  minral  be  re- 
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inainiug,  it  will   be  rendered  less  dangerous  by  being 
converted  into  an  insoluble. arseniate  of  lime. 

The  wolf  s-bane,  or  monk's-hood,  is  much  admired 
tor  its  dark  blue  flowers  ;  tl>"  fox-glove  is  also  culti- 
v.itrd  for  the  sake  of  its  fiov  Vs.  as  well  as  black  hcllc- 
bore ;  but  ail  these  *re  highly  poisonous.  Deadly 
night-shad*  prows  in  hedges,  and  is  much  admired  for 
its  purple  flowers,  which  turn  to  bunches  of  light  orange- 
rolouied  berries.  The  plant  is  used  in  medicine.  Small 
hemlock  has  frequently  been  mistaken  for  parsley,  and 
has  produced  sad  results.  Hemlock  dropwort  is  also  a 
poisonous  plant.  Stramonium,  or  the  thorn  apple,  acts 
nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  opium ;  and  strong- 
scented  lettuce  is  highly  somniferous.  Persons,  who 
may  be  poisoned  by  the  extravagant  use  of  this  vege- 
table, must  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
poisoned  by  opium. 

The  symptoms  which  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  poison- 
ing by  tobacco  are  severe  nausea,  vomiting,  and  other 
sensations  of  drunkenness,  great  sinking  of  the  strength, 
cold  sweats,  and  convulsions. 

The  utmost  danger  often  arises  from  carbonic  acid 
gas  being  extricated  from  burning  charcoal  in  close 
room*,  and  from  the  gas  accumulating  in  cellars  and 
others  places  which  have  been  long  kept  closed,  and 
into  which  individuals  imprudently  enter  immediately 
alter  they  are  opened.  No  person  ought  to  enter  a  cel- 
lar, pit,  well,  or  other  place  in  which  this  gas  can  accu- 
mulate, without  carrying  with  him  alighted  candle,; 
the  going  out  of  which  should  be  the  signal  lor  instant 
retreat. 

When  prassic  acid  is  taken  in  a  large  dose,  death 
almost  instantaneously  follows  ;  but,  when  the  quantity 
is  more  moderate,  it  produces  the  same  sedative  elicits 
as  laurel-water. 

The  class  of  septic  or  putrescent  poisons  comprehends 
those  substances,  which,  on  being  taken  into  the  sto- 
mach, or  introduced  by  any  means  into  the  system, 
produce  general  debility,  fiintings,  and  a  breaking 
<iown,  or  putrescent  state  of  the  animal  fluids  and  solids". 
without  much  ei'feci.  on  the  intellectual  faculties.  They 
are  almost  all  of  an  animal  nature,  and  more  especially 
such  as  result  from  the  venom  of  serpents.  We  may 
particularly  enumerate  the  viper,  the  rattle-snake,  and 
the  cobra  de  eapcllo.  Animal  poisons  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  innocuous  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  al- 
though their  action  is  so  powerful,  and  often  fatal,  when 
they  arc  introduced  into  the  habit  by  a  wound  or  any 
other  method  of  inoculation.  If  the  lips  or  the  tongue, 
of  a  person  w'.io  sn- ks  a  poisoned  wound,  be  chapped. 
the  sy.-tem  is  inoculated  in  the  s.ime  manner,  as  if  it 
were  inserted  by  a  Inncel.  nr  by  a  bite,  under  the  skin. 

In  the  event  of  a  person  being  bitten  by  a  mad  dog, 
»ny  person  on  the  spot  should  immediately  lie  a  liga- 
ture above  the  wound,  and  apply  a  wine-glass  or  a 
cupping-glass  over  it,  until  a  surgeon  can  be  procured 
to  cut  out  the"  bitten  part.  As  even  thing  depends  on 
the  complete  extirpation  of  the  part,  a  good  surgeon 
must  afterwards  be  employed,  \\heu  tlie  disease  ap- 
pears, if  the  medical  attendant  have  not  previously  seen 
a  place  of  the  kind,  which  may  happen  to  the  most  skil- 
ful practitioner,  request  him  to  cup  the  patient  over 
the  course  of  the  spine,  and  immediately  administer 
prussic  acid. 

The  following  cautionary  hints  should  he  attended  to. 
They  are  mainly  intended  for  the  use  of  printers,  com- 
positors', plumbers.  gl.i7.iers,  painters,  and  other  artificers. 
These  persons  should  no!  only  abstain  altogether  from  the 
use  of  intoxicating  diiuk,  (n  recommendation  we  oiler  to 
tvery  one,)  but  should  pay  the  strictest  attention  to 
cleanliness,  i.nd  never,  when  it  can  be  avoided,  to  daub 
their  hands  with  ink  or  paint  ;  and  never  to  eat  their 
meals,  or  go  to  rest,  without  washing  their  hands  and 
faces.  They  should  not  eat  or  drink  in  the  room  where 
they  work;  and  particularly  careful  should  they  he  in 
avoiding  the  exposure  of  their  food  to  the  fumes'  or  dust 
of  oxidated  metal.  As  the  clothes  of  persons  in  tl.is 
line  (painters  especially)  arc  generally  observed  to  bo 
much  soiled  with  the  colours  they  nse,  i"t  is  recommended 
to  them  to  perform  their  work  in  frocks  of  tickiii". 
which  may  bo  frequently  washed,  and  conveniently  lam 
aside  when  the  workmen  g0  to  their  meals,  and  again 
put  on  when  they  resume  their  work.  Every  business, 
which  can,  in  these  branches,  should  be  performed  with 
gloves  ;  those  of  woollen  or  worsted  are  recommended 
as  they  may  be  often  washed.  Caution  should  be  taken 
in  mixing,  and  even  in  unpacking,  that  the  line  powders 
may  not  be  drawn  in  by  the  breath.  All  artiiicers 
should  avoid  touching  lead  when  hot ;  and  this  caution 
is  particularly  necessary  for  printers,  or  compositors, 
who  have  often  lost  the  use  of  their  limhs  by  handling 
the  types,  when  drying  by  the  fire,  after  being  washed. 
GlMier's  putty  should  never  be  moulded  by  the  hand  • 
an  iron  pestle  and  mortar  should  he  used. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
To  the  Editor  of  tkt  Tfctotaltr. 

DEAR  SIR,— Having  been  called  to  preach  the  Anni- 
versary Sermons  at  Lesgrove,  near  Dunsuble,  for  the 
Wetleyan  Sunday-school,  on  Sunday,  Aufnst  3rd,  1SW 
Ix*  to  give  you,  an  account  of  my  journey  and  the 
manner  in  which  I  employed  my  time  forthe  good  of  our 
-1  *?*  Wlthmesome  ««»otal  tracts,  which 
in  the  towns  and  village*  in  the  way,  and 


doubt  not  that  some  will  do  their  work.  In  some  towns 
the  landlords  did  not  like  the  mention  of  teetotalism, 
particularly  at  St.  Albans.  The  landlord  at  the  Pea-hen  '• 
threatened  to  duck  me  in  a  horse- r-or.d.  I,  at  length, 
reached  my  appointed  station,  where  1  was  very  kindly 
received,  and  very  soon  went  to  icst.  thanking  God  fur 
the  blessings  of  the  day,  and  praying  him  to  forward  my 
efforts  for  his  glory. 

Sunday,  August  3rd. —  I  attended  the  preaching  in  the  ' 
morning,  and  heard  a  local  preacher,  who  is  a  thorough  : 
teetotaler,  but  who,  in  consequence,  is  held  in   derision, 
by    most   of  the   Methodist    preachers,   and   has  been  ' 
threatened  with   suspension,  unless  he  pledges  himself 
not  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  total  abstinence  fiom  all  ! 
intoxicating  drinks.     Perhaps   this  may    be  Accounted 
for,  as  the  two  circuit-stewards,  who  are  local  preachers, 
are  both  dealers  in  strong  drink ;  the  one,  a  wine   and  t 
spirit  merchant,  and  the  other  a  brewer  and  the  propri-  | 
etorof  most  of  the  b'cer-shops   in  the  town  where  he 
resales.     They  are  both  wealthy  and  very  high  profes-  I 
sors.     In  consequence  of  my  'being  a  teetotaler,  there  | 
was  a  very  strong  prejudice  against  the  services,  and  the  | 
opposition  was  carried  to  a  very  great  extent,  especially  I 
in  the  adjoining  town.     Some   one  h.id   printed  with  a 
penril,  the  words,"  ./  Tolul  I'col,"  after  my  name  ;   and 
the  bill  wa»  allowed  to  hang  in   the   vestry,  during   the  \ 
preceding  Sunday  and  all  the  week:  1  have  the  bill  in  my 
possession.   Notwithstanding  all  the  opposition,  the  place 
of  worship  was  tilled  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  collection  , 
was  \cry  good.     In  the  evening,  however,  such  was  the 
greatness   of  the   congregation,  (consisting  of  Church- 
men, itaptists,  Wcsleyans,  Independents,  Hible  ('hristi- 
ar.s,  and  others,)  who  had  come  to   hear  the  teetotaler, 
t!i*t   my   esteemed    coadjutor,   the   morning    preacher, 
toi'k  a  very  large  congregation  upon   the  green   before  ; 
the  farm,  and  preached  to  them,  while  1  conducted  the  | 
service  in  the  barn  tilted  up  for  the  occasion.     The  col- 
lection exceeded  that  of  the  former  year.     On   Monday  ' 
4th,  I  gave  a  physiological  lecture  iu   the  same  barn, 
which  was   well    attended;  a   collection   was  made  for  ' 
the  Sabbath  school.     The  collection   on  the  whole  was  ', 
.£S   1,)S.  Od. 

In  consequence  of  having  received  a  challenge  from  a  , 
gentleman  belonging  to  the  National    Instruction  Soci-  < 
ety   at  \Valthamstow,  I  was  obliged    to   return  to    town  I 
on  Tuesday.     However,  during  my  very   short  stay,  1  , 
visited  several  villages,  and  endeavoured  to   spread   the 
principles   of   union;  and  I  found  on   every   place   the 
people  desirous  to  unite  in  one  grand  fraternity. 
1  remain,  dear   Sir, 

Very  truly  your'*, 

J.   H.  DON  \LDSOX. 


R  E  V  1  E  W  S. 

A   Novel,   Translated    fiom  the 
French  of  Ch.  Paul  de  Kock.      Hy  (JEOROE 
\V.  M.  REYNOLDS.     1  Vol.    Svo.,   pp.  '2()(j. 
London  :   George  Henderson. 
Mr.  Henderson  is  one  of  the  most  spirited  pub- 
lishers  in   London.     He   has  just  i>Mied   the   lir.-t 
volume  of  a  series  which  he  intends  to  embrace, 
as  it  is  denominated,  "  nn  Encyclopedia  of  Fiction." 
This  first  volume  contains  an   entire  novel,  and  is 
published  at  the  ridiculously   cheap  cost  of  Half- 
a-cro\vn.    Nearly  three  hundred  pages,  printed  in 
(  the  form  of  "  Nicholas  Nickleby,"  \c.,   upon  ex- 
i  cellcnt  paper,  and  nicely  bound  in  a  neat  wrapper. 
— all  this  lor  two  shillings  and  sixpence.     For  the 
|  monthly  disbursement  of  that  sum,  any  one  may 
possess  himself  of  an  excellent  library  of  fiction, 
;  the  principal  portion  of  which  will  CCIIMM  of  works 
,  translated  from  the   French  by  Mr.  (i.  W.  M.  Rey- 
nolds. 

The  novel  now  before  us  is  one  of  the  best  of  that 

decidedly  great  and  popular  writer — Paul  de  Kock. 

It  is  replete  with  humour  o.nd  pathos,  the  combina- 

|  tion  of  which  in  one  long  and  powerfully -interesting 

tale,  forms  a  coninist  which  not  a  little  contributes  to 

1  the  ctt'ect  of  the  whole.    One  of  the  most  humorous 

1  characters  in  the  work  is  an  adventurer  of  the  name 

1  of  Dubinin;,  who  passes  himself  off  as  the  Baron 

]  Potoski,  and  thus  imposes  upon  an  old  tutor  of  the 

Mmc  of  Menard.      The  following  account  of  the 

j  visit  of  Dubourg  and  Menard  t->  a  M.  Chambertin 

l  will    doubtless   interest   the   reader,    and   afford   a 

favourable  idea  of  the  work  : — 

The  days  and  weeks  that   succeeded  the  evening  on  i 
which  thc./Vif  was  given,  glided  away  in  peace  and  tran-  j 
;  (juillity,  a  few  friends  only   dropping  in  from   time  to  \ 
time,  to  pass  the  evening  with  Chambertin  and  his  fam-  j 
ily,  and  listen  to  the  tales  which  it  pleased  Dubourg  to 
tell  them  concerning  hit  castles,  his  estates,  his  ances- 
tors, and   his   functions   at  the   court  of  Poland.     M.  ' 
Menard  did  not  open  his  mouth  very  frequently  for  any  | 
other  purpose  than  eating  and  drinking ;  occasionally,  i 
however,  he  quoted  a  few  a,b*ruse  authors,  and  then  tlic  I 


company,  who  did   not   understand  a  word  he  uttered, 
regarded  him  with  respectful  silence.  , 

Dubourg  played  back-gammon  every  evening:  but 
he  had  no  opportunity  of  winning  much  money  ;  for 
the  corpulent  Frossard  was  absent,  M.  Chambertin 
did  not  like  gambling,  and  Duhourg  began  to  fear 
that  he  should  never  double  his  capital.  M.  Chambertin' I 
birth-day  was  however  approaching  j  and  on  that  occa- 
sion there  was  to  be  another  felt,  on  a  more  splendid 
scale  than  the  former  one.  Some  friends  were  expected 
from  Paris— those  friends  were  very,  rich — and  Dubourg 
hoped  to  turn  their  arrival  to  a  good  account  It  was 
Madame  Chambertin  heiself  who  had  written  for  them 
to  come  ;  the  amiable  lady  did  all  in  her  power  to  retain 
the  iiaron,  and  every  day  she  said  to  her  husband,  "  You 
do  not  fully  appreciate  the  honour  which  M.  de  Potoski 
docs  you  in  staying  at  your  house." 

"  1  assure  you,  on  the  contrary,  my  dear,"  said  M. 
Chambertin,  "that  I  am  ravished  with  the  honour,  and 
that  I  would  do  anything  1  could  to  keep  him  here  lor 
ever." 

"You  do  well  to  talk  thus."  returned  his  wife;  "for 
if  he  were  to  leave  us,  1  should  be  very  unhappy.  He  is 
not  a  man  with  whom  we  meet  every  day  in  our  lives; 
he  is  a  nobleman  down  to  the  \ery  tips  of  his  fingers." 

Everything  was  in  ine.ve nu-nt  at  the  house  of  M. 
Chambertin.  ciiand  were  the  preparations  for  the 
approaching  festival,  and  the  hero  of  the  day  was  to 
be  the  illustrious  stranger.  '  M.  Chamberlin  seemed 
determined  to  do  all  lie  could  to  honour  the  Polish 
nobleman  ;  and  he  was  resolved  that  the  whole  depart- 
ment should  ring  with  the.  news  of  the  nia^uitiaent 
fete. 

The  great  day  arrived,  and  numerous  were  the  guests 
assembled  at  the  house  of  M.  Chambertin.  Several 
individuals,  who  were  not  present  on  the  former  occa- 
sion, were  invited  on  this;  and  the  repast,  which  was 
served  up,  was  magnificent  in  the  extreme.  Tlie  choicesi 
luxuries  of  the  season  were  provided  by  the  lady  of  the- 
feast — the  wines  were  delicious— and  Dubourg  look  upon 
himself  the  task  of  doing  the  honours  of  the  table.  He 
had  only  to  call  his  host  Momii-ur  tic  Chaabtrtin  <if 
.Hirvard,  and  the  ex- wine- merchant's  Lead  was  imme- 
diately elevated  to  the  clouds,  when-  his  brain  was  decid- 
edly influenced  by  the  mists.  The  Raron  whispered 
from  time  to  time  in  the  ear  of  Madame  Chambenin, 
"  Thrice  happy  was  the  day  on  which  1  met  you!"  and 
the  excellent  lady  replied  to  the  compliment  by  a  smile 
and  a  sigh.  , 

At  Unglh  the  dinner  was  over.  Monsieur  Chamber- 
tin  had  only  one  subject  of  regret — and  this  was  that 
his  intimate  and  particular  friend  Durosey,  whom 
he  expected  from  Paris,  was  not  yet  arrived.  Every 
time  the  name  of  Duroscv  was  pronounced,  Du- 
bourg said  to  himself,  "  1  know  some  one  who  bore 
that  name  in  Paris  :  but  who  he  was,  may  the  devil  takv 
rue  if  1  can  recollect." 

He  asked  M.  Chambertin  who  this  M.  Duroscy  might 
be,  and  what  profession  or  trade  he  carried  on  at 'pans. 

"  He  is  a  very  wealthy  merchant,"  was  the  answer. 
"  who  has  retired  from  business  with  an  income  of 
twenty  thousand  francs  per  annum." 

"Ah:  iu  that  case  1  do  not  know  him,"  thought 
Dubourg  within  himself:  "  for  I  never  visited  a  rich 
merchant." 

The  company  proceeded  to  the  drawing-room,  where 
a  wealthy  inhabitant  of  Allevard  proposed  a  game  of 
ccartt  to  Dubourg — an  offer  that  was  immediately  ac- 
cepted. Almost  at  the  same  moment,  hunel  entered 
the  room,  and  informed  his  master  that  M.  Duroscy  was 
just  arri\cd.  M. Chambertin,  delighted  at  these  tidings, 
hastened  to  meet  his  friend,  whom  he  shortly  introduced 
to  the  company  assembled.  Duhourg  turned  to  look 
at  the  new-comer;  and  to  his  hoiror  and  astonishment 
discovered  in  M.  Duroscy  the  landlord  of  the  eating- 
house  where  he  was  indebted  in  the  sum  of  four  hundred 
francs,  and  whence  he  had  been  ejected  the  night  he 
was  first  introduced  to  the  reader.  Such  was  the  friend 
whom  M.  Chambertin  so  anxiously  awaited,  and  whom, 
instead  of  a  disburser  of  beef-steaks,  he  had  represented 
to  be  a  rich  merchant  retired  from  business. 

This  encounter  was  exceedingly  eiisagrceable  for 
Dubourg,  who  did  not  however  lose  his  presence  of 
mind  ;  and  when  his  friend  Chambcvtin  introduced  him 
to  Durosey,  saving,  "  This  is  the  li;-ron  Potoskr,  Pala- 
tine of  Rava  and  Sandomir,"  he  bowed  and  smiled, 
winked  his  eyes,  and  turned  his  mouth  into  a  thousand 
shapes,  in  order  to  deceive  Durosey.  Nut  who  ever  suc»- 
eeeded  in  imposing  thus  upon  a  creditor? 

M.  Durosey  did  not  immediately  recognise  Duboure, 
who  breathed  more  freely  when  the  retn*il  landlord  and 
wine-merchant  hastened  to  another  <£art  of  the  room 
together.  From  time  to  time,  however,  he  cast  an  anxi- 
ous glance  round  the  apartment ;  and  whenever  he 
noticed  the  eyes  of  his  creditor  fixed  upon  him,  he  re- 
commenced his  grimaces,  and  gave  his  neck  a  certain 
nervous  and  convulsive  movement,  which  only  attracted 
the  attention  of  Durosey  the  more  steadily  towards 
him. 

Dubourg  felt  uneasy  and  embarrassed,  and  could  no 
longer  calculate  the  chances  of  his  game  with  calmness 
and  precision.  He  doubled  his  stakes,  lost,  and  rundcd 
over  his  gold  in  large  sums  to  his  antagonist.  A  mist 
passed  before  his  eyes — his  brain  was  oppressed — ami 
he  played  witlva  species  of  desperation  to  which  he  was 
hitherto  a  stranger.  The  individual,  who  won  his  trea- 
sures, gladly  tripled  and  quadrupled  the  amount  of  the 
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sUkes  ;  and  at  length  the  game  became  so  interesting 
that  *  portion  of  the  company  surrounded  the  table,  on 
which  there  were  large  piles  of  bank-notes  and  Lot/it. 
To  acid  to  the  confusion  of  Dubourg,  MrDurosey  >-»te 
himself  precisely  opposite  to  him,  and  every  time  he 
raised  his  eyes,  "he  encountered  the  eagle- glance  of  his 
creditor.  In  half  an  hour  the  entire  contents  of  his 
purse  passed  into  the  pockets  of  his  antagonist ;  and  he 
rose  from  the  tahlc,  declaring  that  he  would  hasten  to 
his  apartment  and  fetch  more  money,  as  he  was  deter- 
mined to  have  his  revenge. 

But  as  he  was  about  to  seek  his  friend  Chambertin,  from 
whom  he  intended  to  borrow  a  few  thousand  francs,  iu 
order  to  retrieve  the  sum  which  he  had  already  lost, — 
for  a  gambler  always  hopes  to  conquer  the  caprices  of 
fortune,  till  he  finds  himself  in  the  work-house, — M. 
Durosey,  who  never  lost  sight  of  his  dchtop;  followed 
him  into  the  passage,  and  addressed  him  in  such  a  way 
that  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  the  interview. 

"How  is  M.  Dubourg!"  demanded  Durosey,  with 
an  ironical  grin. 

"  Dubourg!  what  do  you  mean  by  Dubourg?"  de- 
manded the  Baron  Potoski,  his  lips  and  nose  performing 
a  thousand  remarkable  grimaces. 

"  Oh  '.  I  am  certain  that  I  have  the  honour  to  speak 
to  M.  Dubourg,"  returned  the  creditor,  in  a  loud  tone 
of  voice  :  "but  1  did  not  know  he  was  a  Polish  Baron." 

"  Silence,  my  dear  Durosey,"  said  Dubourg.  alarmed 
atllie  man'«  vehemence,  and  perceiving  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  deceive  his  creditor;  "  1  did  not  recollect  you 
id  first  ;  but  now  I  remember  you  well.  I  am  delighted 
to  SIT  you." 

"  And  so  am  I,"  cried  Durosey  gruffly.  "You  item 
very  much  at  your  ease  at  present ;  and  as  you  can 
aflo'rd  to  lose  thousand*  of  francs  at  ffartr,  I  hope  you 
will  not  refuse  to  pay  me  the  i'our  hundred— 

"Oh!  certainly— with  pleasure!  This  evening,  if 
you  choose,  my  dear  Duro>cy.  \Vben  1  left  Paris,  1 
quite  forgot  the  trifle." 

"And  yet  1  called  and  sent  about  twenty  times  to 
your  lodgings.  Sir,"  relumed  Durosey,  "  when  you  lived 
on  the  fifth  floor  in  the  Rue  d' Enter,  and  again  in  the 
Hue  de " 

'•  Silence!  speak  lower,"  interrupted  Dubourg. 
"  Since  that  period  1  inherited  my  estates 

"  Then  you  wiil  have  no  objection  if  1  just  mention 
inconlidcr.ee  to  our  mutual  fi  icud  C.hainbcrtin,  that  I 
was  acquainted  with  you  in  Paris  under  the  name  of 
Dubourg  ?"  demanded  Diiroscy. 

••  Impossible!  you  must  not  touch  upon  the  subject,1' 
cried  Dulmurg. 

"  It  is  inv  il.ity  to  an  old  friend,"  said  Durosey, 
•'But  here  is  Chambertin  i  and  if  you  be  really  a 
Baron — 

Dubourg  saw  that  all  was  lust,  lie  had  not  a  sou  in 
his  pockets,  and  he  had  uicor.ntcrcd  a  creditor  who 
seemed  determined  to  expose  him.  .He  had  nothing  lo 
hope  from  Chambertin  but  lobe  kicked  into  the  streets 
as  a  rogue  and  impostor;  he  therefore  resolved  to 
leave  the  house  immediately. 

Rushiivg  hastily  past  Durosey  and  Chambertin,  hs 
flew  down  stairs,  seined  his  hat.  (rained  llw  garden,  and 
hv  the  merest  accident  encountered  Menard  who  was 
returning  to  the  drawing-room. 

'•  Follow  me!  "cried  Dubourg  to  the  ancient  precep- 
tor, who  gazed  upon  him  with  astonishment.  "  Fol- 
low me.  I  say,  and  do  not  utter  a  word,  or  we  shall 
both  be  cut  into  a  thousand  piices." 

This  intimation  gave  speed  to  the  legs  of  the  poor 
tutor,  and  he  followed  Dubourg  down  the  gravel-walk 
which  led  to  a  little  door  opening  into  the  tields.  Du- 
bourg pushed  Menard  out  ot  the  premises  belonging  to 
Chambertin,  locked  the  door,  threw  the  key  into  a  ditch, 
,T4id  again  took  to  his  heels  as  fast  as  he  could  run. 
Memrd  followed  him  at  an  equally  rapid  rate,  without 
precisely  understanding  the  motives  of  so  precipitate  a 
Might,  but  entertaining  vague  notions  that  Chamber- 
tin's  house  must  be  on  the  or  beset  by  banditti. 

"Quick,  quick,  my  dear  Menard!"  ejaculated  Du- 
bourg, as  they  merged  into  the  open  country.  "  We 
have  drank  deeply  of  the  cup  of  pleasure  :  we  must 
now  be  more  moderate,  or  else  our  health  will  mate- 
rially sutler.  1  am  not  an  advocate  for  dissipation  and 
excess  of  enjoyment.  We  must  now  say,  \'ou  cst  bratut 
17111  cupida  i><*si<1<  >,  fed  qui  nfffata  non  rtipit." 

'•Amen'."  cried  Menard.  a*  he  trotted  by  the  side  of 
Dubourg,  across  the  green  tields. 

The  Drunkard's  Cloak  and  Coat  of  Jrrns. 
Reprinted  from  "  The  Penny  Gazette  of 
Variety."  J.  Cleave,  Shoe  Lane. 
This  is  a  very  clever  design,  and  calculated  to 
work  much  good  amongst  the  lower  classes.  To 
expose  the  vice  of  drunkenness  in  all  its  nakedness 
— to  show  mankind  the  real  horrors  of  this  vicious 
habit,  both  morally  and  physically,  are  the  object* 
of  this  broad  sheet,  upon  which  we  have  both  wood- 
cuts and  letter-press.  The  cut,  which  represents  the 
effect  of  alcohol  upon  the  liver,  is  calculated  to 
make  thousands  of  Teetotalers :  we  cannot  there- 
fore too  highly  recommend  this  publication.  We 
should  moreover  observe  that  it  emanates  from  the 
shop  of  an  individual  who  is  strong  in  the  advocacy 


of  the   Teetotal  cause,  and  whose   excellent  cheap    vourable  opinion  of  the  member*  of  the  Association  to 
weekly  journal  generally  contains  one  or  more  arti-    which  he  had  the  honour  to  belong, 
cles  tipon  the  now  all-absorbing  topic. 


Every  Tee- 


tnnes. 


AND 


Several  other  motions,  connected  with  the  interests  of 
the  Association,  were  then  proposed,  upon  which  ocea- 
totaler  should  purchase  a  number  of  "  Ihe  Drunk-  ;  .,jons  Messieurs  WLS.ON  (the  Secretary,)  SIMS,  JOHK- 
ard's  Cloak  and  Coat  of  Arms,"  to  hold  it  up  us  an  !  SON,  WILSON,  DONALDSON,  and  GAWTIIORPB  addressed 
argument  against  the  opponents  of  Teetotal  doc-  !  the  "><™l>ers  present.  Thanks  were  voted  to  the  chair- 
man, and  the  meeting  dispersed  at  about  half-past  ten 

o'clock.  

Saturday  Kerning,  .Itipmt  \Sth. 
THE  REV.  MR.  ADENY,  Vice-president  of  the  United 
j  Temperance   Association,  took  the  chair  at  the  Aldcr>- 
j  gate-street   chapel    on  this  occasion.     He  said  that  he 
has  furnished  us  •  cnterta'lled  an  inexplicable  and  boundless  feeling  of  the 
importance. — an  importance  which  was  rapidly  increas- 
ing— of  teetotal  associations.     He  then  drew  a  striking 
picture  of  the  home  of  the  abstemious  man,  and  con- 
trasted it  in  vivid  colours  with  that  of  the  drunkard. 

MR.  UENSTEAD  expressed  his  determination  to  avoid 
egotistical  digression.     He  had    chosen  one  subject  for 
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GLOUCESTER. 

MK.  JAMES  PLE\  IN,  01  Gloucester, 
with  the  pleasing  intelligence  that  upon  the  dying 
embers  of  a  Moderation  Society  a  Teetotal  Association 
has  been  successfully  founded  in  that  city.  About  nine 
months  ago  about  a  dozen  Teetotalers  assembled  iu  Mr. 
.JONES'S  sail-loft  (having  no  other  place  to  meet  in,) 
and  formed  themselves  into  the  elements  of  a  society 
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They  hired   a   school-room  for  weekly  meetings,  and  a         ,.|   K','  a"d  lha.1.  *ubJc«  he  should  discourse  upon 
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numerous  audience  was  soon  collected.  MR.  SAMUEL 
BIIWLY,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  a 
staunch  Teetotaler,  took  the  matter  up  with  zeal  and 
enthusiasm;  and  being  a  man  universally  beloved  and 
respected,  he  has  become  the  life  of  the  Society.  Dona- 
tions were  received, through  his  exertions,  to  the  amount 
of  forty  pounds,  in  a  lew  weeks.  The  Gloucester  Tee- 
total Society  has  now  an  excellent  assembly-room,  and 
a  news-room  for  numbers,  where  all  Teetotal  publications 
may  be  perused.  We  rejoice  in  this  success  of  our 
Gloucester  friends — we  thank  MR.  PI.EVIN  for  his  very 
kind  and  courteous  letter — and  we  shall  be  at  all  times 
ha 

strale  the  progressive  good  lortuues  of  the  society 
whiih  he  is  a  membtr. 


kind  and  courteous  letter— and  we  shall  be  at  all  times  nf,ss' ,  *.mcl?  are  lllc  Patlls  ot  Ultal  abst" 
!.appv  to  record  anv  tacts  which  m.,v  tend  to  demon-  '  a  ,'  .to  h'.s  l>alc"1*  in  lnosl  tc"dcr 
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BIRMINGHAM. 

MK.  ELIJAH  GOODIIEAD,  uf  Birmingham,  has  kindlv 
furnished  us  with  an  interesting' aeci  unt  of  the  Teetotal 
meeting  held  in  that  town,  on  the  liith  of  August, at  the 
Severn-street  l.xncaslciian  School-room.  The  chair  was 
occupied  by  MR.  BARKER,  and  the  meeting  was  addressed 
by  three  or  four  working  men.  who  spoke  plainly  to 
the  puint,  in  the  home-spun  eloquence  of  the  rural 
mind,  and  told  some  veiy  inlcicsling  tiuths.  "It  is 
at  these  weekly  meetings"  runarks  MR.  GOODHEAH, 
"that  pithy  and  sensible  appeals  are  made;  and  too 
much  praise  cannot  be  attached  to  those  individuals 
who  h.;\e  moral  ec.mr.ge  enough  to  laugh  at  and 
despise  the  puny  efforts  of  drur.ksrds  to  turn  them  into 
ridicule."  MR.  Gooiini.AD's  letter  is  full  of  sensible  ob- 
servations.upon  the  utility  and  progress  of  Teetotalism, 
and  should  have  bieu  wholly  transferred  to  our  pages, 
had  not  press  c.f  other  matter  c.  in  pel  led  us  unwilni^lv 
to  abridge  it.  The  Teetotalers  ol  Birmingham  seem  to 
be  staunch  supporters  of  this  great  aihpglorious  cause 
which  we  arc  advocating. 


WALTHAMSTOWE. 

r.iscus.-ion  took  place  between    MR.  J. 
the  United  Temperance  Associa- 


An   nnimated 
II.  ]>O\AM>S«N,  ol'  the  United 

lion,  and  MK.  LI.STUN,  at  the  Mutual  Instruction  Set  i- 
ety,  \\  ,-ilth.im-towt,  on  Wednesday,  August  12th.  This 
w.i>  the  second  occasion  of  the  discussion,  which  had 
commenced  on  the  pieeeding  Wednesday.  Both  pen- 
tU men  adduced  a  number  of  arguments  in  favour  of 
tht  ir  respective  opinions  ;  but  truth  naturally  triumphed 
over  the  sophistry  adopted  to  support  delusion.  A 
show  of  handa  was  demanded,  and  an  immense  ma- 
.lority  declared  in  favour  of  MR.  DONALDSON.  MR. 
I'LARKT.  of  Snare.-lirook,  presided  upon  the  oecuion, 
and  received  the 
his  impartial 


until  he  had  considered  it  in  all  its  bearings.  He'al- 
luded  to  the  influence  of  intoxicating  drinks  upon  the 
mind.  He  was  an  advocate  of  all  innocent  recreations 
and  relaxatiops  which  only  tended  to  fit  men  for  the 
better  performance  of  the  duties  of  life.  The  tavern 
does  not,  however,  lead  to  an  increase  of  mental  power, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  be  included  within  the  meaning 
of  those  terms. 

MR.  UIUDI.E  then  addressed  the  meeting.  He  said 
that  it  was  an  imperative  duty  to  stop  drunkards  in  their 
wretched  career,  and  lead  them  into  the  paths  of  happi- 
ness, which  arc  the  paths  of  total  abstinence.  He  then 

terms,  and  ob- 
name   in  print 

as  the  advocate  of  the  glorious  doctrines  of  Teetotalism. 
MR.  C5.  \V.  M.  REYNOLDS  said  that  he  frequently  re- 
I  ceived  letters  from  individuals  in  the  country,  callingupon 
him  to  answer  the  objections  of  the  opponents  to  teeto- 
talism.     One  of  those  objections  was  that   alcohol  was 
ill  nature,  and  was  consequently  a  good  creature  of  God. 
i  Mr.  Reynolds  showed  that  alcohol  was  only  the  product 
of  fermentation,  which   is  one  of   the   first   effects  ot 
|  decay  or  decomposition   in  vegetable   matte'r.     Alcohol 
was  not  eliminated  from   any  hcallhy  and  living  sub. 
|  stance  ;  it  was  only  extracted   from   something  advanc- 
>  ing  towards  a  state  of  putrescence.     The  elements  of  al- 
\  cohol  were  in  nature,  but  not  alcohol  itself  :  and  so  long 
as  vegetable  nature  possessed  the  principle  of  vitality, 
that  poison  could  not  be  obtained. 

MR.  MI.F.  .severely  vituperated  the  conduct  of  those 
medical  men  who  recommended  exciting  drinks  to  theii 
patients  in  many  cases  which  Jie  named.  He  gave  a 
description  of  a  tour  which  he  had  just  been  making, 
and  ol  the  progress  of  Teetotalism  in  Bedfordshire  and 
Buckinghamshire.  He  then  directed  his  observations 
to  the  bentlicial  effects  of  Tccinialism,  and  noticed  its 
rapid  rise.  At  first,  (said  Mr.  Mec.)  Teetotalism  was 
j  disgraceful, — then  it  was  disreputable — then  it  became 
I  tolerable, — next  desirable, — afterwards  reputable, — at 
present  respectable, — it  would  soon  be  fashionable — and 
lastly,  loyal. 

MK.  Si 01  r  commented   upon  the  arguments  and  ex- 
ruses  mveated   by  LOVSC    w!io    were  anxious  to  discover 
r  any  apology  for  not  relinquishing  their  evil  habits.     H> 
said  that  all  such  arguments  and  excuses  should  be  im- 
I  mediately   answered,  and  then  made  a   most  eloquent 
j  speech  upon  the  good  effects  of  Teetotalism. 


ULTHXAL-ORF.EN  AND  SpitALriELPS  BRANCH  or 

THE  I'MTEU  TEMPERANCE  ASSOCIATION. 
ON  Monday  evening.  August  17th,  the  usual   weekly 


l.l.t'lil       Ul       .till.     1  *U.>  .M.  I'»U.>.          •VIH. 

iiare.-l.rook,  presided  upon  the  occasion,  ON  Monday  evening.  August  17th,  the  usual  weekly 
c  unanimous  ill  inks  of  the  meeting  for  j  lnprti»S  «f  this  hrancU  was  held  at  the  Assembly-room, 
.lUuiict  duriiii;  the  debate.  Church-row,  KcUinal-grecn.  Mr.  \Vilsontookthc  chair. 

Land    Messrs.  Price  (tire  proprietor  of  .the  room),  Par- 
:  sons,  Hiee,  Kales,  Thompson,  and  Harrison, success! velv 


VMTEH  TEMTLRANCE  ASSOCIATION. 

Fritiay,   .lufust   \\ih. 
The  adjourned    Members'    Meeting  of   the 


Timperanee    Association    w.is  held   at  the  Ali!er*^>a(e 
street  Chanel,  purs'.iant  to  notice. 

MR.   G.  W.  M.  REYNOLDS  was  called  to  the  chair. 

MR.  H.  \V.  \Vr.sTos  (the  Secretary  to  the  A*Mviation) 
rvad  his  Fin  ft  Half-yearly  Report  oj  the  Rise,  Progrcst, 
and  Condition  r/  Ihe  Uiii't'd  Tcriperattrt  .IA.>'(^  ij/i.-tj, 
which  was  recdvrd  with  the  most  enthusiastic  applause. 

It  was  moved  by  Mu.  SIMS,  seconded  by  MR.  C'RVMP, 
and  carried  unanimously,  that  the  AV/ior/  be  printed  and 
fold  at  the  Depot  of  the  Association,  No.  loi,  Aldeis- 
gate-street. 

A  vote  of  thanks  and  confidence  w as  awarded  to  MR. 
CRI  Mr,  (the  Registrar,)  as  an  acknowledgment  of  tte 
services  this  gentleman  ha*  rendered  the  association. 

MR.  CKI-MP  returned  thanks  in  a  very  neat  and  ap- 
propriate speech. 

It  was  moved  by  MR.  DAVIES,  secoaderl  by  MR. 
JonxsoX  supported  by  Mr,.  PoCSNELL,  and  carried 
without  a  dissentient  voice,  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be 
given  to  MR.  G.  W.  M.  REYNOLDS,  "  for  the  able  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  conducted  the  Tcrtotairr  journal,  and 
for  his  zealous  and  enthusiastic  conduct  in  tavour  of  the 
doctrine  of  total  abstinence,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
I'nited  Temperance  Association." 

MR.  (i.  \V  M.  REYNOLDS- expressed  his  thanks  for 
this  unexpected  honour,  and  declared  his  iuicution  of 
doing  all  he  could  to  deserve  a  continuation  ot  inc  fa- 


lompsc 

addressed  the  meeting. 

United  '  ^t-BRKENWKLI.    AND    PENToNMLLE  YoUTHs'  SOCIETY. 

A  numerous  meet  tag  of  this  admirable  and  truly 
praise-worthy  association  took  place  on  Monday  even- 
ing. August  17lh,  at  the  Friends'  chapel,  Peel's  court, 
St.  John's-street,  Cu-rkcnwcll.  The  assembly  was 
formed  of  the  youths,  and  their  parents  ,-.nd  friends. 
all  atp.rcd  in  the  most  respectable  manner. 

SIR  Cii.i.isci  EARHIE\  SMITH,  Bart.,  (the  Presiden; 
of  the  association.)  upon  taking  the  chair,  made  a  mos: 
eloquent  speech  upon  the  beneficial  tendency  of  Teeto- 
tal doctrines  amongst  the  youth  of  both  sexes. 

MR.  HIDDLF.  (of  Islington,!  and  MK.  BALFOUR  (of 
Chelsea,)  then  addressed  the  meeting  in  most  appro- 
priate terms.  Master  PAYM.  delivered  a  very  neat 
speech,  which  did  great  credit  both  to  him  and  to  the 
association  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

MR.  R,  P.  UAIGER  (the  sccritary,)  then  read  his 
Report  in  a  most  impressive  manner.  This  document 
was  couched  in  very  fluent  langusgc,  and  elicited  gene- 
ral applause. 

Master  JACQUES  and  Master  TOWERS  (the  treasurer,"' 
next  addressed  the  meeting  ;  and  they  were  folio-wad  by 
Messieurs  CRUMP  and  G.  W.  M.  REYNOLDS  (of  thi 
t'nited  Temperance  Association.)  Thanks  were  vot$i 
to  the  chairman,  who  closed  the  meeting  in  a  power- 
ful tddrcss  to  the  youths  assembled,  upon  the  necessity 
of  blending  religious  studies  with  the  practice  of  total 
abstiueuce. 
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THE    TEETOTALER, 


GTOX    ASP    Uv\i»  ITER    B*«,KC1I.  C0!fe. 

On  Monday  evening  next  the  third  publio  meeting  viti      J^^^^ 
beheld;  the  chair  »iilbe  taken  l.y'Mit.  H.  \V.\YESTON        ^^^L- 

M-»oral  papular  advocates  from   the    parvut   society  »;11        Hl^^ti5 

l^SBwiMa»»^r^S»«l^^«*«^"^  :'iuTe;THF.  CHF.  \PEST  and  MOST  ELEGANT  BOOKS 
•ud  alaoA   Ms.  J.  MEK   vill  Mirer  »  lecture  or.  Uie '  K^rpnm^'.  aw  iY.f 

pTOpfWamI  quAlitiesof  .leoho  :,o  drink* .  .J-.m<fion.  STANPARO  1LLVSTHATEP  NVORKS. 

one  penny  each.     The  *«AiiiS  cU»»«  »rx  i**l«e»-.*l  W    T  1    F     E        O     F        N    A    P   O     1.    E   O    N 
•ttend  the  me«v.i\ij.                                                                       *•*  J^>  K_-ur«\  ;U)O. 

C.KANO  TEMPERANCE  FF.STIVA'...  R  O  li  .  N  S  O  N      C  U  I"  S  O  E 

I  ;-.der  th«  Patronage  of  the   Metropolitan   Konian  Ca.-  4<.V  Kajrraxinj^. 

tSoltc  Total  Abstinence  Association.  Oil        H  L  \  S 

This  festival   was  o»e:noi»ii\£.      Mr.  t*h*rles,Jullt*n  j^y  Kr.jrA*  ;rxo  I 

rcndnetal  the  business  »*  arrangYti  by  the  Committee.  \  S  M  O  11  F  I"  S 

PVBUcMm£Tis«,-Itev.  James  McKa;  in  th*  choir.  n»  P««  « tU  M*Mi»  •***»- 

J    Gi.fJ,   SecretMT,    st.»tevl   IIW  proove\r.i)ir<   ot  the   o>o-  Tv.   p^,   ev:ifio«*  of  «\<ralstaiK<arv'.  worvs  hA<f  ?-.-.cjrsteJ 

ew<y  from  its  for.uation.  on  the  '_\xh  ot  January   la»t.  tHr  ntr-a  ft  puNtshmr  a  *mr»  at wtvk*  in  a  *»auU»  t;>*  »f  «i»- 
J.  Rogerscn.  Ksq..  suratvn.  Treasurer,  read  the 
j.vo..:r,s  ot"  the  Association.     Messrs,  Kiscomb,  li 

-~  ,,  ...  .  .  t        1  ,  V  £..-.....«.      -.*...      .       Jfc.     J  ..-...—    .      ......  —      ....  .H.  ..,.,-...-..  ._...-. 

Hiyues.  Cullan.  au.i  Master  Uorvtan.  addressed  the  meet-    t>Tx>cnipc.k-    art.    kat«- rs*»r^'   a\<oe  u  p'-ao*  tkem  wilixn  Jh< 

nrjv-^-.  »\;   A   :?mt:i?e  an.1  *-ra.*'t(i  cla>»  *vf  rtAC^r*.     It  »>  :v»*n  <Ni 
fc-r  Bn:\»h  e-.wrv-r.sf  »»,i  itvj[«nu;tT  to  tv-.,'<r  a  sf -•.-.->  .-f  *  -•:&>. 


NATIONAL         ENDOWMENT 

AND     ASA'RAXCE    SOCIETY 

D1KEOTOKS. 
ThonxA*  BAA,  &&hoftartt«  WMbout 


\V  Kf%r'.i  Spwtr.  *>*«  ll:.iif*S:rr 
Hrnpi  Strrtr.  Tri«Ji>  Sqiuur* 
Juxvr  Cavfrr.  Okrapaivie 
T  ti.  Dan.«.  t,irav«vhurc)i$tn«: 
K  -.»«".  Jefr>   ("irAoffhorck  Siiwt 
Joseph  S»rrr>.  J^--.  .  SouthTOk 
Hrnry  Tuvkf::  S.  u:h  Ssrrrt 
A  lV-k.tt  PU;T  fc*  l>4*.  wi^  L.Sc  aad  AoouitT 

Nf  hau  v\n  arv-.VAi:o«  a:i>.<r  odicr. 
Tlxi*  ini{urtant    mipro»<nwct  uxv>a   Lifc  Aa>-_raE 
:axn\;-_ord.  jc-'.-.x-    f*w    )t-Ars  A<^.\  tj  thij  Soor:>.  at 
ivvuaai  w  u  until  «Uwi  OiLov*  pmclrvd  at  <A->«e. 


To 


i.c..  sit 


AXXl'AL  VKtMUUS    T\>    SElTRF.   C'M 

-.(  :if  A<v  of  iw.  ii.  M.  U.  oc  eaintt. 


: 
*rfKs  tni*  i 

Tiou         :\i 


I  »ro  to  infonn  o.:r  ooar.trx   friend*  and   prvv 
societies  that   the  F.xecutive  Con-.v.uttre  of  the  ( 

A.   «nd    well-Known   advvvate.    MK.    KO\V  \UD  ^ ":<•;• 

III"  PSOX  to  MMI  the  j-riuarvi!  p".iot»  ::i  the  s.v.::v»e*t  '^\£ 

of  F.nsjUnd.  »:-.  stv. 

MK.  TIIOMV*   M«RKI.«-,I.   o:  e  >:   t'  e  ;:o:-eral  oom- 

n:ilt«r  of  tH?    Vr.'ttsJ    r*nii«erani.v  Association,  i<  r,o«  is<i"J* 

on  a  visit  to  IVt:.':.-*1  :r.    li-.iokin^'vinijhire,  au.l  Nor:'-..  ,;Jkr;-., 

the  Toetoti1.  o.v.tse. 

.-'  i*-? 


:al>:eJ  worktarr 
•-,  r*r.>  prU-r  Si\ 
u<.  anc  XXLA> 
.io:i 

l* 
.  i    :o  \IV. 


''   M     KOSIXSOX  I'Kl  SOV.  1    :o  \'.V 


«.  .'1  tvA«:r.»tfr  Ko» 
Wrxw.   JXA:;.<.  ,\o.  \,-.    AuJ 
;  lo.-.vtn. 


t'.ie  V:i.tr\J.  Tempei.i"i-c  As<ov".j'.i.".i.  >»,i  brother  of  t'  «•  L.xuiup.  \V.  ^ 

well-known  airocalt1,  is  »b»iut  lo  <M;  l.iiiov'ir.siurr.  a>  >TI-* 

»u  a^et-.t  of  this  V.V-  o:\ .  

H.  W.  WKSTON,  S«vrt-tarv  »:.j  Tre.\s .: rer.  — ^— ^— — — ^— — — ^— — ^^— 

Nor.,  r.     TV  Rrv    Ms.  (  t  :,  NrK    of   V«  IV  FT-"  IMU.IS  S  IHGESllNL 

Sun\lav  !ir\t.  al  nit'M.'.nt  •'':>'•  f»e:'ire  service 


lill.   BIAS.  1.  to  \  '.'.:. 

s.  i  to  v 


K.-xJwr.  •  4:0". 
' 


\  w:!' 
*l.   on 


of  thf  a 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

'     J       V      '.-  -W. 

X  TV»lVTrNM\T       ,    '       VM»       Pi  «V-T  T««    lvtT»r 

v  AN<  <>  -.  c.  ..  <i  .v;>  -..  ,  •!  •..  ..v  .A:  A  ;  ,-•  au 
or.4:-.--A>  ».:<  -.-.--••.  Tr.-.  -.\'  >:••  A-  '.  !>.r  A«a2.M-.- 
<TA->^*.  »  .t1  N-  .'^  ;:'\  .>-*i:f  '  !o  1^  ;  ;  ..'.  l-.o  ;r  A  •>  :--.  "JL 


IV.  Walktr 
•  rr\>m  i 
aivii 
ca;ib.<  faU  lo  pcvvr  an  -.n»ah»ah:<- 


ia:>  of  •  ^x-h  t  it  > 
«4  *r.  ih<  xn:r>;-nA: 
ztKrf  of  -i^.-:  :-•  A!'.  .- 


of  lii 


TV  », Vk  •-.  '  N-  :-i:%.  -.»'. Mi>  nx;»Vr»  «:  V  rioV 

;xj  nlon:       »    *.  A- ..   A'  v  ..         1U;-    -.-      :- :   .  \       .A     .    >•  :       .x    >    ...  '.CN.  .". 
i  t;*sj|-  »  :A\  -.x" 

:-u— .V-     •ill-      •   ••          •••> 

-.>  tt.      :'    .  -o::  .'     :'    •'.. 
•  ho>  *.  ;   N-  o-  •  .V   :    .     .v 

.  C«v>*N  v;^t  jr.::.^Ax.  •  •  .    >  ...  ..  A 


lof 


It  *  »«i'.  Kv    xho«»  «>io   '.  »T  ir.  towy.  to    k:-.o«  »«:»  to 

A'.trv..!  :.  l>xt.  ir*-.;  j:<-  <    ..-  s..— -A.-X.  A:-^  -.'  it  •  .".'. -r--rtU!e 
al)  lh»  :x«l  .'!  «kf  hur.an  UA:-.-..     —  W.:u:v> 

•  M>  fan  ..;  ^A<^  o»x-..  .-.  ^..-  VAS-.  :  r.vt.-i  >v_.  *«»•••  ^r-.jKi 
f>v  wwri:  x-Ars  :\A--.  A--.'.  1  »v<  -  '-•"  "•  ',-'•"•  • "- '-':  x  »  v  -V>.-r.w 
»•  •.  --..-T  -.  _«  ar.J  >..-.'«-.•:  :.•  A.  ^  :-•*.-.  .:  .-.•  V  a  I  :.i»*  a> 
trl  jvATtaXrj  ./  '  — o<v*-»v  ,\-»f«  V  '.^ 

I  .  «A   j  tt  lw#  tf-:  ;vot at-*  r.v»»  ,v  »^ru  a:  ;><•  C.v\ . 
Nc*  *::v<t.  ^  o« .  -•:  .  - 
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ROBERT     KICHARPS.     MaKufao-.uwr    of 

>\^'KJ.  TAKKAi'liXS.  T'.Lrs.  TENTS,  KlA«.i#. 
Sl'.i'>  SAiKiSOS  A  .'  <>.-':  A:-.  .-:<  ;r.  Rof<  A>i  T>-.-»  A: 
:*?  I  •».-*;  I'rw^  !*.-  R<A.->  >»,-r<>  CVeaCT  o~;r.-»  -,.-\\«i«-.  \ 
exrcM:,^i 

Aiir»*i.  K.-Str.  K..V-_».«    0:»>  «."«»;  «r»ru  \\»:=_»A.-r: 


* 'wIS'v.v^-x ''•:- -TV.  v,^.-\-,c   ;  .n,«i.Vwr>«    MABINOFON'S  F.l.lMK  OF  Kill  BARF>.    T 

«;RAT1S  -.-.•  T.->:  !ia.:'^««  ..f       -       •  «»rk,  A>  A,-t'U'iXIK>      **       TVv=<\w*  rra«*  .-AH-.-:  tv  c.  •-     '  -_A.«>.O        1. 


M>F.K  IMF.  F.SPKCIAL  PATRONAGE  OF 

H:S  i\rt:  M'^ST  HKWiois  MAJKST\-A»  tbr 


THK.   AN\1OM\   OK  INTEMPERANCE: 

J.\      >..lA>Vii;V.     W      M      KVYSOl  IV?. 
I  l»  }v-t>i— .ttxi.  v   :S,H;t    :r:v\: -K-A:-,V.    br    t^  <    tr 
Auov  x  .*-.  a-.;  i  '  in  -or\-.-:>  M  u'.  iv  .W»x«»v'.  '.oil 


.  it  is  :  .     4* 


t1-  i  -  e:.  .   r»    ;»   V 

•si  lit .  :•<  .'   K.i».; 


r.<x»^^  lo  .:.t«x-|  ixt  to  !o,-«a.-\i  TV  u  »«»  j-cuns  i_  }••}  isr^t 
we  :t—  ;  ,-:.><\l  TV.-U  wx'.:  find  thai  iiacn;  1  —  I  aa».  Str.'ioi.-** 
»»Jwvl.*:.;:T.  H.  \\Ut-\TLiV- 
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1  -•  Vr.  l\>-:r-i 
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THE  DRUNKARD'S  PROGRESS. 

A    rJUE. — »T    THE    EDITOE. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

FltiH     M1SFOKTVNEA. 

TKF  clock  of  Saint  Paul's  struck  the  hour 
of  midr.isrht.  as  Melville  entered  Aldersgate- 
street  froth  Westmoreland-buildings.  The 
rain  had  subsided,  and  a  cold  wind  had  sprung 
tip  in  its  place.  The  din  of  the  loud  beli 
oscillated  upon  his  ears  with  that  foreboding 
p-v'.o--_;Ation  of  sound  which  is  caused  by  the 
bree;e  :  and  this  circumstance  recalled  all  the 
horrors  of  his  situation  to  the  mind  of  the  un- 
happy young  man.  He  was  houseless — abroad 
ir.  1.. -"do:-.,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  without 
the  re-ears  of  procuring  a  lodging,  and  not 
d..r;:ig  to  return  to  the  one  wldch  he  had  jus:  left. 
It  was  :'>r  some  time  impossible  for  him  to  collect 
.ill  h;s  ideas  into  such  a  focus  as  to  enable  hi:-.: 
t.'refte-c:  with  precision:  bu:  the  chilly  right 
air  soon  o>le\:.  his  h.eate-d  br.x'n.  and  he  was 
v:.ab'e\;.  ,-j>  he  w.ilked  rapidly  along  the  strevt. 
to  examine  the  circumstances  which  had  thus 
r ;f. c.o red  him  .r:  outcv»st  from  the  only  place 
he  cou.ci  call  '.-is  hor.-.e. 

He  knew  v.o:  how  :o  acc-ov.r.t  for  tb.;-  mys- 
terious events  of  that  eve:  :r.g.  A  dreadf;:'. 
ro.v.rder  or  a  determined  >-.;'c:de  had  beet;  evi- 
dent, y  con:r.:  tted.  in  the  .ipar.tr.ir.t  which  vvas 
usual. y  inhabited  by  his  lar.dlcrd :  ar.d  he 
kr..w  that  :l.e  -.  t.-tir.-.  w.;>  v.o:  th.e  landlord  hiro.- 
sel'.  He  did  r.  t  fet.  a::y  apprt  her.slon  rela- 
te, to  ..  >-.:spiei  -n  of  ~r.:\irr  beiwg-  vjudiisi 
acoir.s:  hire,  or  his  con-.panlon  in  the  stter.-pt 
at  robbery  :  but  1  e  d.rxxl  r.ot  return  h  -:-. -e. 
Kx-ause  he  kr.ew  n.-t  how  to  explain  his  prv 
ser.ev  in  the  ro-r.i  where  the  dreadful  deed 
had  been  co-.r.ro.itte-d. 

As  he  th:is  pondered  upon  his  posit;.-;-,  he 
walked  rapidly  on  towards  Gosw  ell-street,  ar.d 
>circely  noticed  which,  way  he  was  taiir.c.  or 
w'oit  was  j-ass:rc  around  h:m.  The  pole. 
squalid,  ar.d  i-.an-.e'.ess  forms  of  vice,  which 
haunt  the  night  of  vast  cities,  were  orex-j  i::_rbaok. 
one  by  one. to  the  el.irkr.ess  of  their  owr.  abodes  : 
anu  all  those  hideous  representations  of  poverty. 
— those  persor.iticatior.s  of  all  the  ro.:svrits  e.r.d 
crimes  of  the  hurec.n  raoe,  «hieh  the  h:urs  of 
dusk  spo.wu  forth,  were  gradually  reli-.-.^uish.:-.-^ 
;he  streets  which  were  ever.  too  c-old  tor  t'-.err. 
And  tho*e  wretch.ol  Vvi;:.r$  had  places  whicK 
they  migtt  desLi-ate  homes  ;  bvt  Milvllle  had 
'.-..•>:  even  a  heap  of  straw  on  which  to  rest  kis 
head.  Thesilerce  of  :he  nicht,  wh:ch  in  a  few 
short  hours  would  again  be  broken  by  the 
awakening  of  thousands  of  hearts,  the  lifting 
up  of  myrads  of  voices,  ar.d  the  collisien  of 
c-.ntrtles*  interests,  was  absolutely  appalling  to 
the  house-less  wanderer.  The  echo  of  his  cw^ 
f  x^tstej>s  seenn-d  to  remind  Lira  that  it 

tibie 
•peri  to  reveixe 

He  could  net  conceal  froia  himself  the  fact 
that  Ids  d«-*;vrate  habits  of  intemperance  had 
reduced  him  to  the  pitch  of  misery  in  which  he 
then  found  himself.  Had  h*  not  yielded  to 
the  force  of  example  and  partaken  of  the  deceit- 
ful draught  tendered  him  by  his  companion  in 
crime,  he  wvnild  never  have  sutrVred  the 


*  ^  »--»v  j  ,-  v  n.  tuiuu  IUIB  k«.i<A*  ii   ••  *.?  ..\ 

x- -ortly    destined  to  cease  a:  -any    hospital 
dov>r.  which  would  be  thrown  oen  to  rxveix 


of  temptatiorn  to  predominate  over  the  better 
feelings  of  his  mind ;  and  he  deeply  regretted 
that  he  had  not  accepted  the  situation  which 
had  been  so  liberally  offered  him  by  th«  great 
publisher  <ti  Cheapsidt.  His  brow's  contracted 
as  he  thought  of  his  degraded  condition  ;  and, 
bad  not  the  reminiscence  of  his  Louise  been 
ever  in  his  memory,  be  would  have  at  onoe 
tennin.ited  all  his  sorrows  in  the  blood  of 
suicide. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  say  how  he  con- 
trivcxi  to  wile  away  the  time  till  morning.  He 
wandered  about  the  streets,  reckless  of  the  di- 
rection he  pursued,  and  having  no  distinct  aim 
in  view.  He  at  one  time  arranged  a  thousand 
wild  p!.\ns  of  reformation  and  happiness  in  his 
:r.Lad ;  and  then  they  were  all  suddenly  des- 
troyed by  the  conviction  :i:at  he  was  a  miserable 
outcast,  a  prey  to  a  habit — a  vice,  which 
threatened  him  with  b  dily  and  mental  destruc- 
tion. Sometimes  he  sate  down  upon  the  step* 
of  a  door,  until  the  gruff  voice  of  a  policeman 
eoir.mar.ded  him  to  "move  on;"  for  the  enact- 
ments of  the  English  government  and  its  myr- 
tuidons  do  not  even  aaow  the  houseless  wan- 
derer to  re*:  himself  in  the  open  streets,  while 
the  rulers  of  the  land  repose  on  beds  of  down 
and  si'.k. 

Many  miles  did  the  poor  young  ruia  warder 
a'tvut  on  that  :r.is<  ruble  rich: — a  prey  to  all 
the  conflicting  eiv.otions  which  may  be  sup- 
pcsed  to  have  haunted  his  troubled  mind.  At 
one  moment  a  prey  to  delusive  hope,  the 
::  i>cries  of  the  streets  were  all  banished  from 
his  memory:  in  the  next,  he  wept  bitter — 
bitter — burring  te.irs  o"f  anguish  as  he  ^w 
h:--self  thus  destitute  of  even  the  means  of  pro- 
cur;:- g  rest  ! 

A;  '.ercth  the  tr.on-.ing  dawned  upon  the 
vast  metropolis :  a'.-.d  Melville  fouad  himself 
ujvr.  the  con  fines  of  that  mighty  Babel .  There 
the  mind,  oppressed  by  the  >.v.:sciousness  tha: 
ir.  the  mjnadsof  house*  of  that  city  a  happi- 
ness was  in  existence  with  which  irself  was 
ur.acuuaint.d.  ;-.  i^'-.t  step  aside,  and  find  a 
breathing-space,  ewn  an- id  the  restless  action 
of  i:s  own  giar.t- heart. 

Melville  stLl  wandered  on.  ignorant  of  w; jt 
course  he  was  pursuing,  ai-.d  scarcely  knowing 
what  {'.an  to  adopt.  U[-on  inquiry  of  a  gar- 
der.er  wh  :v.  l;e  r.-.ec,  and  who  was  en  his  way 
t%  ore  of  the  markets  of  the  metropolis,  Victor 
found  that  lie  was  ir.  Canulen-town.  A  sudden 
•  idea  riashe-d  icr^ss  h:s  mind.  He  rerr.embereti 
the  old  lady  ar.d  her  daughter,  with  whom  he 
had  travelled  in  the  diligence  from  Paris',  and 
he  determined  to  avail  himself  of  their  pressing 
ttnitation  \-hica  had  been  given  him  when  he 
ba.ie  thetr.  adieu  :n  Gracevhurch-street.  He 
did  not  stay  to  reflect  upon  the  excuse  h*  was  , 
to  n-ake  for  his  early  intrusion  :  but  no  sooner 
had  he  ascertained  that  the  clock  had  struck 
eight,  when  he  inquire-.;  his  way  to  Terrywhist 
Terrace,  and  presented  himself  at  the  dwelling 
of  the  propneton  of  that  line  of  buildings. 

He  gave  a  loud  double  knock  at  the  front- 
door. a»id  awoke  the  echoes  up  and  dowm  the 
terrace.  In  a  moment  a  window  was  opened 
on  the  second  floor,  and  out  popped  a  bead 
with  a  white  couoa-nightcap  upoa  k  ;  and.  as 
soon  as  the  eyes  which  belonged  to  that  head 
had  ascertained  the  nature  of  the  visitor,  the 


head  popped  in  again ;  then  a  window  on  the 
fourth  floor  was  hastily  thrown  open,  and  ano- 
ther head,  ornamented  with  curl-papers,  was 
thrust  forth  ;  and,  meteor-like,  that  also  disap- 
peared in  another  instant.  Then  the  front- 
door was  thrown  wide  open,  and  a  dirty  girl 
appeared  upon  the  threshold. 

"  This  is  the  house  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Terry- 
whist, I  believe  f "  said  Melville,  somewhat 
timidly. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  girl.  "  They  isji't  op 
yet." 

"  Oh  !  in  that  case,  I  will  wait  a  little,  then,** 
said  Melville,  making  a  motion  as  if  he  would 
enter  the  house. 

The  girl  hastily  abandoned  the  door,  rushed 
up  the  passage,  and  called  forth  the  name  of 
Mrs,  Jubbins  as  loudly  as  she  could,  at  the  top 
of  the  kitchen-stairs.  The  ft  male  thus  adjured 
shortly  made  her  appearance,  and  a  very  sin- 
gular appearance  it  was.  She  was  an  ag«d 
woman  of  about  sixty  :  and  her  nose  was 
considerably  begrimed  wita  scull.  An  old 
black  silk  bonnet  wr.s  very  airily  perched  upon 
the  suro.rodt  of  her  bead,  and  her  sleeves  were 
tucked  up,  because  this  worthy  female  was  en- 
gaged in  the  pleasing  and  domestic  avocation 
of  cleaning  the  kitchen-grate.  To  her  did 
Me;v;"e  explain  the  circumstance  of  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Mrs.  and  Miss  Terrywhist, 
and  invented  some  lame  excuse  at  the  moment 
for  his  early  call. 

"  You'd  better  walk  in  then."  said  the  old 
woman,  eyeing  our  hero  ro.ost  suspiciously: 
and  «hen  she  hod  conducted  him  into  a  little 
Sack-parlour,  she  very  prudently  removed  the 
silver  spoons  and  forks  which  wore  Iving  upon 
the  table.  She  then  banged  the  door,  and  crept 
up-stoiis  t  >  e.:.nounce  the  arrival  of  this  un- 
timely visitor. 

In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  a  rery  slow 
and  solemn  step  vras  beard  descending  the 
stairs,  and  a  little  old  man.  very  stout.  T«y 
consequential,  ar.d  very  sedate,  and  whose 
c-orpuler.ee  was  enveloped  -in  a  Parisian  «3fr 
dressing-;;- wn.  entered  the  room  where 
Melville  «os  sittrug. 

"Gc-xL  '.-..orting.  Sir,"  said  the  itule  old 
^er.t.cruan.  "\ou  ire  welcome.  Mr  wife 
has  couroo.urucated  to  me.  in  impassioaed  lan- 
guage. ii.d  with  a  cue  apprectaiion  of  your 
kir.ur.esis  the  pleasing  £*c:  of  tie  attention 
which  she  experienced  at  your  hands  dariag 
her  journey  from  the  metropolis  o*'  France  to 
:ae  capital  of  this  country."* 

This  h^rargue  was  delivered  in  a  slow  and 
solemn  tone,  waich  admirably  snited  the 
at  which  the  old  reatieman  wotke-i  ;  and 
empoasis    was  laid  opoa  evvry  wvxu.      Mei- 
ville  iaireK-ciiitsly   cociprt- bended  the  failing  of 
Mr.     Terry wkia — canely,    a    desire    to  .  W, 
thought  a  very  clever  man. 

-  Von  will  «r xcv.s*  ay  enrry  risk.  Sir."  Wgn* 
our  hero ;  "  but  the  *«th  »  .** 

"  I  do  cot  apprehend,'  interrupted  Mr. 
Terrywhist,  wiOi  suitable  grarity,  "tfcnt  nmy 
apology  b  necessary  :  indeed,  I 
bring  my  mind  to  the  satisfactory 
and  to  "the  settled  opinion.  Ant  a 
walk  in  the  snbnrbs  of  this  cky  has 
me  the  nononr  of  yonr  covnnny.  Tke 
ing's  meal  wil  be 
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presence  at  the  breakfast  ublc  will  confer  an    dcd,  "  But  you  ain't  looking  so  well  aa  you  ; 

honour  upon  me — a  favour  upon  my  family —  >  was." 

and,    I    fondly   hope,  no  inconvenience  upon,      "The  wind   is  rather  high  this  morning,"  I 


your-elf." 

"  Curiosity  impelled  me  to  visit  the  terrace, 
which,  1  understood,  owed  its  origin  to  you, 
Sir."  said  Melville  ;  "  and  therefore  I  accept 
your  invitation  with  the  greatest  pleasure." 

"  This  terrace,  Sir,"  continued  Mr.  Terry- 


answered  Victor,  looking  hastily  at  his  disor-  j 
dered  dress  ;  "  and  I  have  been  taking  a  very 
long  walk." 

"  Well,  now — rfo  sit  down,  and  make  your- 
self quite  at  home,"  said  Mrs.  Terryvrhist,  with 
peculiar  emphasis  upon  the  vronls  printed  in 


wh.s;,  seating  himself  with  the  solemnity  of  a  '  italic?. 
Pacha,  and  talking  with  the  gravity  of  a  judge,  j  "  Mr.  Melville  is  as  welcome  as  if  he  were  a 
"  was  built  by  the  humble  individual  who  now  |  prodigal  son,  returning  to  partake  of  the  fatted 
addresses  you.  Mine.  Sir,  has  been  a  chec-  calf,"  said  Mr.  Tern-whist,  drawing  his  dress- 
quered  life — but  I  am  not  ashamed  of  confess-  I  ing  gown  around  him,  as  a  prior  arrangement 
ing  that  the  trophies  of  my  present  fortunes  ]  to  the  occupation  of  cutting  a  magnificent  bam 
were  raised  upon  the  glories  of  my  own  abi-  '  which  stood  before  him. 

lities."  Scarcely    had   the     little    party  got   settled 

Mr.  Terrywhist  paused  to  see  what  effect  over  their  coffee,  muffins,  &c.,  and  scarcely 
this  well-rounded  period  would  produce  upon  j  hnd  Mrs.  and  Miss  Terrywhist  discussed  each 
our  hero  :  but  as  Melville  only  knocked  an  J  about  half  a  pound  of  ham  and  quantities  of 
obtrusive  cat  off  his  knees,  Mr.  Terry  whist  pro-  .  scandal  to  boot;  when  a  little  pony-chaise 


eeeded  with  additional  solemnity. 

"  Yes — Sir."    he    said,    shaking    his  head, 


drove  up  to  the  door. 

"  Here's   Balls  come  to  breakfast,  I  rfo  de- 


"  mine  has  indeed  been  a  checquered  life  !  I  clare  !  "  ejaculated  Miss  Betsy,  as  soon  as  she 
commenced  my  career  in  this  world  iu  the  honour-  had  taken  a  purvey  from  the  parlour-  window  : 
able,  but  humble  sphere  of  a  tinker  ;  And  to  the  and.  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  Mrs.  Jub- 
fortunate  occurrence  of  being  sent  (or  three  bins  introduced  that  gentleman  into  the  room. 
months  to  the  county-gaol.  I  am  indebted  for.  Mr.  Balls  was  an  individual  of  about  thirty. 
my  raj-id—  and.  1  may  say.  my  astounding  I  and  possessed  features  which  were  marked  with 
success  in  life."  .  peculiarly  angular  characteristics.  His  nose 

"Indeed!"  ejaculated  Melville.  "  That  was  quite  pointed  —  his  chin  was  pointed  —  his 
was  a  strange  beginning,  was  it  not  .'  "  lips  were  thin  —  and  the  termination  of  his  fore- 

'•  A  deep  mystery  ic  attached  to  that  transac-  ,  head  at  his  eye-brows  wns  also  marked  by  a 
lion,  young  num."  said  Mr.  Terrywl-.ist.  with  sharp  line.  He  was  attired  in  a  suit  of 
awful  solemnity  of  manner,  in  which  he  quite  -oniewhat  dingy  black  ;  but  a  massive  watch- 
outdid  \Varde  as  the  Ghost  in  Hamlft.  "  The  ch.iin  with  numerous  seals,  divers  gold  rings 

rtic'.;!ars  of  the  Case  are    these,  as  they  arc    on  his  fingers,  and  a  large  diamond  pin  in  his 

w  cc:»f:.li".i:iaily  exposed  to  you.   It  was  on  a    shirt,  showed  that  he  was  not  so  dressed  by 

reason   of  poverty.      It  will  be  recollected  that 


E 


delicious  evcnir.*  in  May,  while  the  birds  were 


singin  ;  in  the  c.'-.intry.  and  I^ndon  WAS  fuii  of  Mr.  B.tlls  carried  on  the  extremely  lucrative 
life  riv.d  ar.ir.-  -.•.:-•!.  that  1  was  drinking  beer  i  and  respectable  business  of  a  pawnbroker,  and 
cut  of  A  quavt-p.  :  in  a  collar.  A  nobleman.  '  that  he  had  married  one  of  Miss  Terry  whist's 
one  of  those  «'..vi  children  of  nature,  who  do-  '.  cousins.  In  fact,  he  looked  like  a  pawnbroker; 
light  i;i  r.vturiul  revel*  —  entered  the  place,  ar.d  he  look  his  seat  with  the  familiarity  of  a 


i  u  became  engaged  in  a  dispute  with  an  un- 
offending coal-heaver,  and  knockeil   Lini  ii.-wn 


family  connexion. 

"  A  fine   morning.  Sir."  said  he  to  Melville. 


with   ihe  i-.v.ait-po:   out  of  which    1    l.a«'.  Kvn    as  soon   as    an   intnxluction  had  taken  place 
drl..V.  re-      I  w.is  some  how  in. plicated  i:i   :'    >    between  the  'wo  gentlemen, 
affair:    and    the    nobleman,   •.-.nself.   and    the        ••  Rather  chilly,"  observed  our  hero. 
co,.'.-he.-.\er  were    .»'.!   taken  up  next  morning^      "1    suppose  you  have   taken   a  good  walk 
hciV.e  ..  niagi>tr.m -.     The  noiveir.an.  with  that    thtt  morning.  Sir  !"  said  Mr.  Bails.   "  Did  you 
§;oy.er^sity  which  only  the  aristocracy  of  birth    come  from  London.'" 


can  bestow,  instantly  proposal  to  me  to  take 
the  whole  bi.Ain,-  upon  myself,  in  considera- 
tion of  a  munilicent  regard.  I  did  so.  —  I 


Melville  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
"  Oh  !  then   I   dare  say  you   have  told  the 
ladies   :-.":':  the   r.ews."  said  Mr.  Balls.  "  Ladies 


plea.lnl  guilty   to  the  fact   of  having  levelled    like    hearing     or    reading  of    things    of    that 
that  respectable  c>-ai-heaver  with  a  qisart-pot.    kind." 

-I  exonerated  the  nobleman. —  1  was  sen:  to        "Of  what   kind  .' "  ejaculated    Mrs.  Terry- 
prison   for  t'-ree  month*. — I  received   a  noble    whist  :    "  I'm   sure   th.it    Mr.    Melville  hasn't 
reward, — and  from   that  d.iy  every    thing  has    told  us  no  new*." 
prosperi-.i  with  me."  "  Farther     than     his    own     conversational 

Meiv.l'c    was  about   te>  make  some  su::ab!e    power*  are  possessed    of  originality   and   no- 
convneut  upon  this  extraordinary  talc,  wl.i.-h    velty."  said  Mr.  Terry  whist,  solemnly  convey - 
WA-J    de'.lvered   with    all    the    solemnity    of   a    ing  a  piece   of  ham   to  his  lip*  whik  he  was 
monatcii's  sp^n^ch  from  the  throne,  when  the    speaking.  "  I  know  of  nothing  absolutely  new 
old  woman,  \\ho  had  now  condescendingly  laid    which  he  has  detailed  to  us." 
.vside  her  bonnet,  entered  the  room  to  say  that        "  Then  you  haven't  heard  about  that  singu- 
"  the  breuktasiesses  wns  all  served  up  in  the    lar  business   in  the  city.  Sir.  1  suppose  ?  "  said 
front  parlour,  and  that  the  ladies  was  a-waitin'    Mr.  Balls. 
for  the  faviour  of  the  geo'knen's  company."          "  No,"  replied  Melville.     "At  all  events  1 

••  Very  well,  Mrs.  Jubbins."  said  Mr.    Tcr-    am  ignorant   of  tbe  matter  to  which  you  may 
rywhist:  and    rising   from   his    chair  with  all    allude :"  and.  as   he  spoke,  he  turned  deadly 
imaginable    solemnity,    he    led   the  way  into    pale,  and  trembled  violently, 
the  front  parlour,  where  Mrs.  and  Miss  Terry-  j      "  Why.  the  fact  is."  resumed  Mr.  Balls,  "  that 
whist  were  seated  at  the  breakfast  table.     A  1  a  most  dreadful  murder  was  committed  — " 
grand  interchange  of    compliments,  inquires,  \      "  A  murder,"  ejaculated  Melville, 
and  answers  then  tc»ok  place.  "  Yes — a  dreadful  murder,  upon  the  person 

"Ah      Mr.  Melville,   how  air  you  ? "  cried    of  an  old  gentleman— name  unknown— in  some 
Mrs.  Terry  whist  :  "  I  raly  thought  you  'd  quite    place  leading  out  of  Bartholomew  Close."' 
forgot  us.'  -  Good  heavens ! "  screamed  Mrs.  Terrywhist : 

**  This  w  kind  of  you  to  find  us  out,"  sim-  :  ••  and  so  there  will  be  another  person  hanged. 
pered  Miss  Elisabeth.     "  I  often  told  ma  we  j  then  f  " 
shoaM  be  swe  to  meet  you  again."  "  Hanged ! "    involuntarily     repeated   Mel- 

"  How  is  that  nice  gentleman  which   tra-  !  ville ;  and  the  knife  and  fork  which  he  held  in 
Tilled  with  os  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Terrywhist ;  and  '•  his  bands,  fell  upon  his  plate, 
before   XWville  had    time  to  reply,  she  ad-  I      "It  appears,"  continued  Mr.  Balls,  not  at- 


taching  any  sinister  importance  to  the  emotions 
displayed  by  the  young  man, — "  it  appears  that 
a  man  of  the  name  of  Robus,  was  returning 
home  very  late  last  night,  and  was  going  up 
stairs  to  sleep  in  a  garret  of  his  house,  as  he 
had  let  his  own  apartment  in  the  morning  to  a 
strange  gentleman,  who,  by  the  way,  they  say 
was  a  Frenchman — " 

"A  Frenchman  ! "  exclaimed  Melville. 

"  Yes — a  Frenchman  ;  and  this  Frenchman 
was  the  victim."  continued  Mr.  Balls.  "But, 
as  I  was  saying,  this  Robus  was  going  up 
stairs,  when  it  seems  that  he  found,  a  person 
in  the  room  which  he  had  let  to  "the  French- 
man. He  asked  this  person  what  he  wanted 
there  :  and  the  person  said  that  he  had  heard 
a  noise — that  he  had  come  down  stairs  from 
his  own  room — and  that  he  found  the  French- 
man murdered.  When  the  police  came  i,for 
this  Robus  soon  went  and  spread  the  alarm ^ 
the  witness  said  that  he  had  also  seen  a  young 
man.  who  lived  in  the  house,  which  is  a  lodg- 
ing-house, hurrying  out  of  the  room  where  th« 
murder  had  been  committed.'1 

"  And  that  young  man  was  the  murderer, 
then  .'"said  Mrs.  Terrywhist. 

"  Of  course  he  was,"  answered  Mr.  Balls. 
"  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  any  far- 
ther particulars  :  nor  do  I  know  the  names 
of  any  of  the  parties  connected  with  the- 
transaction.  One  thing,  however,  is  very  cer- 
tain ; — and  this  is,  that  the  police  are  after 
the  young  fellow,  who  has  absconded." 

"  The  villain!"  cried  Miss  Betsy  :  "  I  hop* 
they  will  take  him.  Heavens!  Mr.  Melville 
— are  yon  ill  .'" 

"  No — it  is  nothing — a  sudden  headache," 
cried  Victor,  impatiently.  "  These  news,— •• 
the  idea  of  a  fellow-creature  being  murdered — 
and  the  long  walk  that  1  took — all  this — " 

"  You  had  better  lie  down  a  little,"  said  the 
old  gentleman  :  "  it  was  wrong  to  take  so  long 
a  walk,  despite  of  the  charms  of  the  country, 
without  slightly  breaking  your  fast,  before  you 
set  out." 

"  Perhaps  Mr.  Melville."  began  Mrs.  Terry- 
whist— 

\t  that  instant  a  loud  knock  again  resounded 
irom  tho  front  door ;  and  a  glance  through  the 
blinds  into  the  street  convinced  Mehillethat 
the  police  had  detected  his  hiding-place.  The 
moment  the  other  inmates  of  the  room  caught 
sight  of  the  uniform  of  the  officers,  they  all  ex- 
pressed their  surprise  and  astonishment  at 
such  a  visit  being  paid  to  that  house  ;  ar.l 
they  were  too  much  occupied  with  this  idea 
to  notice  the  ashy  pallor  of  Melville's  coun- 
tenance, or  the  attitude  of  undisguised  alarm 
which  he  had  assumed. 

The  knock  at  the  door  was  soon  repeated 
with  considerable  impatience  ;  and  Balh  him- 
self hastened  te  answer  it, 

"  What  do  you  want  here  ?  "  he  demanded 
of  the  officers  who  crowded  round  the 
steps. 

"  We  hare  traced  the  supposed  murderer 
of  the  unfortunate  Frenchman  to  this  terrace," 
was  tbe  answer :  "  and  our  last  informant 
says  that  he  entered  or.e  of  the  houses.  I 
hope  you  will  not  offer  any  obstruction  to  the 
execution  of  our  duty." 

"  Not  in  the  least."  said  Bails.  "  But  I  can 
assure  you  that  you  are  mistaken.  There  is 
no  one  here,  but  the  family  of  Mr.  Terrywhist, 
and  a  young  friend  of  his — a  Mr.  Mel- 
viile— " 

The  officers  did  not  allow  Mr.  Balls  time 
tc»  finish  his  sentence.  They  rushed  into  the 
house,  saw  that  the  parlour-door  was  open, 
and  crowded  into  the  breakfast  parlour,  to 
the  utter  dismay  of  Mr.  Terrywhist,  bis  wife, 
and  daughter.  But  who  can  depict  tbe  horror 
and  surprise  of  those  worthy  and  hospitable 
individuals,  when  tbe  officers  of  justice  pounced 
upon  Melville,  and  when  that  unfortunate 
young  man  fell  upon  bis  knees,  exclaiming. 


: 


THE    TEETOTALER. 


••  Mercy, !  mercy !  I  am  innocent — Oh!  I  am 
innocent !  " 

"  Come — come  along  !  "  ejaculated  one  of 
the  officers,  brutally  shaking  his  prisoner ;  for 
the  police  invariably  consider  it  necessary  to 
anticipate  the  vengeance  of  the  law,  and  indict 
a  little  of  their  own  upon  any  one  who  falls 
into  their  clutches. 

"What?  Melville  a  felon — impossible!" 
exclaimed  Mr.  Terrywhist,  who  had  not  over- 
heard the  parley  of  Mr.  Balls  with  the  offi- 
cers at  the  front-door. 

"  It's  very  possible,  though,"  cried  the  chief 
of  the  officers,  who  bore  the  rank  of  Inspec- 
tor ;  "  and  if  he  don't  take  precious  good  care. 
he'll  have  this  before  he's  two  months  older," 
added  this  merciful  officer,  laying  his  head 
upon  one  shoulder,  and  diving  down  a  little — 
a  pantomime  which  was  intended  to  convey 
the  ide£  of  a  roan  hanging. 

"  Mr.  Melville,  what  does  this  n/ean  ? " 
demanded  Mr.  Terrywhist,  still  confident  lhat 
the  behaviour  of  die  police  was  the  result  of 
a  mistake. 

"  It  means.  Sir,"  answered  our  hero,  in  a 
voice  almost  choked  with  sobs,  "that  1  am 
accused  of  that  murder,  of  which  you  have 
now  heard  some  of  the  particulars !  But  1 
am  innocent — I  take  God  to  witness  that  I 
am  innocent '.  A  strange  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances— the  rillany  of  a  friend — and 
other  collateral  events,  have  thus  tended  to 
throw  suspicion  upon  me.  I  repeat,  I  repeat 
— that  1  am  innocent," 

The  officers  did  not  allow  their  prisoner 
time  to  say  anything  more  :  they  speedily 
attached  a  pair  of  manacles  to  his  haiiui,  ..r.l 
dnuTsred  him  away  from  the  house,  while  Mr. 
Terrywhist  and  his  family  surveyed  this  sin- 
uu'ar  and  unexpected  scene  with  the  utmost 
astonishment  commingled  with  the  deepest 
grief. 


AMERICA  AND  THE  AMERICANS. 

No.  2. 

There  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  a  dincy -looking 
l>'...»-i .  called  Pitt*burg.  "  It  is  inhabited."  says  the 
celebrated  Arthur  Let-,  in  his|ouru.il  without  a  date. 
•  •.»!:« 0*1  entirely  by  Scot.*  and  Irish,  who  live  in 
p.\;trv  log-hv'Uses,  ar.d  arc  as  dirty  as  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  or.  even  Scotland.  TheVe  i*  a  great  deal  of 
small  tr.ule  carried  on  :  the  goods  being  brought  at 
4  vast  expense  of  forty-rive  shillings  per  cwt.  from 

Philadelphia  to    Baltimore The    place.    I 

believe,  will  soon  W  very  considerable."  Such  is 
the  predictbr..  and  tvw  for  its  accomplishment, 
••Since  that  time  \17ftJV  says  Stuart,  "it^has 
become  a  great  manufacturing  city,  contains  17.000 
person*,  has  its  flour  mills,  cording  and  spin- 
nine  mills,  iron  mills,  etc..  and  manufactories  of 
ironmongery,  cutlery  and  glass  :  cottons, -woollens. 
pottery,  and  copper  ware.  But  this  is  not  al> :  .-. 
vessel  arrive*  .it  Leghorn — the  captain  ex'iubit*  i;:s 
paper*— cleared  out  fror.i  Pittsbi-.rg.  Pitt*ln-.rg : 
there  is  :•;••«  such  port — they  ..re  e\:3entlv  forged 
The  tar  t.ike*  out  his  map— pt  ir.ts  out  t.<  the  otf.oer 
she  cult"  of  Mexico — then  the  month  of  the  Missis- 
rippi :  leads  him  1000  miles  up  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio — another  UXV>  to  Pittsburg.  "There,  sir.  is 
the  port  from  which  I  cleared  out,"  Tims  the  log- 
vill.ipe.  driving  "its  small  Hade."  importing  "it* 
gwods  a:  the  vast  expense  of  fom'-rive  shilling*  from 
Raltitnoro."  is  now  "  a  manufacuir.tig  c:sy."  expor- 
f.r.g  to  Europe  its  own  fabrics  in  its  own  h-.u'.t 
vessel* — aye,  it*  own  vessels — for  in  tV  Anu-ri.v.n 
Birmingham,  "  ship-building  is  carried  0:1 :  and 
lx»at  and  steam -building  pursued  on  a  larger  scale 
than  in  any  other  place  in  the  western  country." 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  five  some  impres- 
sion of  the  internal  activity  of  the  Americans,  while 
to  the  eye  of  Europe  their  whole  energies  *o*med 
absorbed  in  their  great  commercial  sch«  :«;->.  When 
we  add  to  this  the  vast  improvements  which  in  the 
old  states  have  given  new  wings  to  industry,  the 
canals  like  that  of  Eric,  connecting  the  northern 
lakes  with  the  Atlantic,  and  linking  in  every  direc- 
tion the  splendid  net-work  of  ti»e  rivers,  the  railroads 
annihilating  space  in  a  country  whose  greatest 
inctujrenience  was  extent,  we  must  be  prejudiced 
indeed  if  we  do  not  recognise  at  every  ttep  the  intel- 


ligence and  power  of  a  great  and  gifted  people.  ' 
Hereafter  we  may  notice  more  minutely  some  of ! 
these  great  results ;  at  present  we  only  glance  at  j 
them  for  the  sake  of  the  reflections  they  suggest. 

To  what  are  we  to  attribute  the  social  progre**  of 
the    Americans,  so  far  outstripping   any    ratio   of 
improvement  which  the  world  has  ever  seen  .'    Are 
we  bound  to  consider  them — as  with  a  very  par-  ) 
donable  vanity  they  often   style   themselves— -the  ; 
most  extraordinary  people  of  all  time  '    We  answer 
fr.mkly — No.     Great  we  admit  them  to  be — aye.  to  ' 
any  pitch  of  greatness  they  may  claim :   but  the  ' 
least  extraordinary  of  any  people  we  know.     Our  I 
reasons  ar«   these :   the  present   condition   of  the 
United  States  is  the  solution   of  a  problem;  the 
measures  of  the  capacities  of  the  age  placed  in  cir- 
cumstances  the   most  highly  favourable  to  their 
development.     Never    were   men  called   upon    to  ', 
workout  greater  consequences  than  the  Americans,  j 
and  never  were  men  less  authors  of  the  causes  and  J 
principles  from  which,  or  the  mean*  by  which,  they  I 
are  to  be  educed.     In  other  countries,  the  actual 
condition  of  society  is  the  hard-earned  booty  which  ' 
the  intelligence  of" its  past  and  present  members  has  1 
carried  off  from  time  ;  the  prixe  of  a  long  wrestlt , 
with  ages  of  barbarism,  ages  of  oppression,  of  fana-  i 
ticism.  of  blood ;   the  amount  of  health,  which  diffi- ! 
cult  precautions,  and   tedious  cures,  hare  rescued 
from  old   and   still  unsubdued   disease.     Look  at 
England — fot  England  and  America  can  best  com- 
prehend each  other — from  her  heptarchy  to  her  con- 
quest ;  from  that  to  her  revolution ;  from  that  to  the 
present  time.     Mark  her  long  and  weary  effort*  to 
pile  up  her  freedom  :  how  often  was  it   the  toil  of 
Sisyphus.  Consider  the  stubborn  and  closely  guard- 
ed  quarries,   from  which  she  was  forced  to  hew  out 
her  greatness  :  trace  the  course  of  her  social  improve- 
ments ;  at  first,  like  a  little  silver  stream  in  a  rocky 
wilderness;  then  widening  and  deepening,  always 
flowing  and  fretting  onwards,  but  not  always  seen  : 
now  diverted  from  its  way  by  some  nigged  obstacle, 
and  now  dammed  up.  r.ntil  the  weight  of  the  waters 
break  down  the  impediment ;  thus,  sometimes  free, 
and  sometimes  checked,   until  its  channel  becomes 
broad  and  deep,  and  its  waters  expand  into  a  glorious 
flood.     It  is  this  loii£  agony  with  toils — it  is  these 
stolen  marches  by  night,  and  this  warring  by  day  . 
it  is  this  self-construction  of  character  and  fortune 
which  constitutes  an   extraordinary   people.     And 
c«n   America  pretend  to  it?     What  has  Keen  her 
career?     Like  another  Minerva,  she  sprung    into 
existence  a  perfect  goddess:  and  as  the  brain  of  Jove 
alone  could  nave  conceived  the  first,  the  greatness  of 
England  could   only  have   conceived   the    second. 
What  did  the  ground  of  quarrel  with  her  parent  stale 
imply  .'  A  sensitive  love  of  liberty,  and  a  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  its  elements.  But  such  a  knowledge 
infers  a  high  degree  of  social  and  intellectual  excel- 
lence.   So  primed  nnd  seasoned  for  self-government, 
she  was  fully  able  to  go  on  her  course  alone,  nor  was 
she  at  all  embarrassed  which  pith  to  choose.     A 
less  enlightened  coverr.nient  than  that  of  Britain  she 
could  not  lake  ;   a  more  enlightened — «  far  as  she 
was  concerned — could  only  be  devised  by  modify- 
ing the  fundamental  principles  of  that  one.  so  as  to 
suit  the  new  society  :o  wluch  it  was  to  be  applied  : 
si!  that  was  to  W  done,  was  to  discrown  and  di>co- 
ri'-uc:  :!ie  British  constitution  :  and  she  did  it-     The 
cri.'.t  difficulty  in  England  had  been  to  combine  the 
artificial  distinction*1  of  society  into  one  gre*t  action 
— to    c.'mr.e-ct    them   by    a   common   interest.     In 
America,   these   distinctions  did  not  exist :  society 
there   presented  a  plain  uniform   surface,  without 
inequalities,  without  difference  of  materials — no  one 
point  of  »hich  required  a  different  kind  or  weight  of 
»;"vr>tn:ctv.re  frvr.'.  the  rest.     The  American    Re- 
public,  therefore,  instead  of  being  a  bold  innovation, 
was.  after  all.  only  a  close  copy  wish  Wai  amend- 
ments.    Viewed  at  a  distance  through  the  midst  c.f 
European  prejudices,  it  seemed  a  chimera;  viewed 
near  *t  har.d.  as  a  distance  from  those  prejudices,  it 
was  plainly  a   necessity.     ~H>e  feudal  government, 
that  :s,  th--  confederation  of  the  separate  republics. 
was   a  work  of  more  difficulty  and  merit  ;  and  the 
men  who  contributed  to  its  formation  would  have 
done  honour  to  any  lime  and  country:     Up  to  this 
point,  then,   there  is  confessedly  nothing   ia  their 
carver  to  surprise  us.  Trained  up  from  ihfir  earliest 
coloniiurions  in  the  practice  and  principles  of  con- 
stitutional liberty. — trained,  that   is.  to  a  jealous 
rrgarJ  for  their  civil  rights,  and  to  the  possession 
and  pursuit  of  those  high    advantages   and   ends 
which  is  the  object  of  those  lights  to  secure — they 
no   sooner  resolved  t.i  be  independent,  than  they 
became  so ;  no  sooner  became  so,  than  with  a  noble 
display  of  easy  and  dexterous  strength,  they  wielded 
the  sceptre  they  had  sored.     It  was  doubtless  the 
uiost  imposing  application  of  a  great  principle  tlie 


world  had  ever  tern:  there  never  certainly  warn  any 
on  which  Fortune  more  kindly  smiled.  Placed,  as 
it  were,  in  the  midst  of  a  political  solitude,  they  had 
no  neighbour  to  harass  or  obstruct  them  ;  to  excite 
their  cupidity,  their  ambition,  or  their  revenge. 
Even  the  feverish  excitement  that  survive*  a  revo- 
lution found  a  natural  issue  in  their  commercial 
activity  and  skill.  Then  came  the  mad  war*  of 
Europe,  taxing  their  enterprise  to  the  utmost  ; 
goading,  compelling  them  to  wealth  ;  and  then  came 

—  Fulton.     The  first  steam  -boat  that  ascended  the 
Hudson  ploughed  away  centuries  of  delay  to  the 
growing  prosperity  of  toe  states,  and  eventually  of 
the  world:  and  if  ever  a  man  deserved  a  monument 
from  his  fellow  men,  it  was  Fulton.     They  say  he 
was  not  an  inventor;  true,  steam-boats  had  been 
made,  and  used,  and  thrown  aside;   but  so  have 
many  other  great  inventions,  until  some  ardent  and 
sagacious  mind  lias  discovered  tbe  favourable  cir- 
cumstances under  which  to  try  them,  and  nas  dared 
to  try  tfcjem  in  spite  of  the  world's  discouragement 
and  sneers  ;  aud  this  was  his  praise.     TV  steam- 
boat was  as  important  in  its  immediate  results  to  tbe 
navigation  of  America,  as  the  compass  in  its  remote 
results  to  the  navigation  of  the  world  ;  a:.d  then,  as 
if  she  were  to  have  the  benefit  of  ext«nt  without  tie 
•bstacle  of  distance,  the  railroad  appears,  and  sepa- 
ration vanishes.     And  now  we  put  it  to  any  Ame- 
rican, if  under  this  complication  of  advantages  —  it 
with  his  early  infusion  ot  sound  political,  and  social. 
and  moral  knowledge  —  if,  with  a  territory  of  inex- 
haustible fertility,  and  mechanical  inventions  that 
enable  him  to  subsidize  every  part  of  it*  vast  surface 

—  if.  with  appeals  and  encouragement  to  hi*  indus- 
try. such  as  no  nation  was  ever  before  in  a  position 
to  receive  —  if.  with  all  these  thing?,  thire  tie  an  v- 
thing  in  the  brilliancy  and  swiftness  of  his  course  to 
puxiie  or  confound  us.     With  great  means  he  has 
done  great  th.ii.gs.     In  many  and  most  respects  he 
may  challenge  our  applause  ;  iu  >.::-.,.  he  provoke* 
our  censure  and  rebuke  ;  in  uoue  our  wonder. 

We  have  now  but  one  word  to  add.  The 
i  lions  indifference  that  would  not  listen  to  the  : 
American  greatness,  or  disposed  of  it  with  i 
has  passed  away  ;  a  manly  and  national  curiosity 
'  has  supplied  it*  place.  As  yet  no  attempt  has  been 
made  tv>  tell  this  story  through  any  periodical 
channel  ;  this  ta*k  we  mean  to  attempt  ;  —  we-  >hull 
bring  to  it  honesty  and  diligence,  —  wh.it  else  we 
as  yet  know  not  ;  but,  if  only  these,  we  shall  be  er- 
titled  to  say  to  our  readers  at  the  conclu>Lt>n  of  our 
labours,  be  they  long  or  short,  t'alete 


TV 


in  PUT 


NOTES  I  PON  INTEMPERANCE. 
No,  II. 

Ix  orier  to  prevent  drinking  amea-rst  the  lower 
c-rxiers  the  legislature  should  alter  socu  ot  the  or  presiivf 
laws.  ,  :he  corn-laws,  for  instaiicO  which  tend  to  di- 
minish the  comfort  of  the  poorer  cUsse*.  Drinking  »> 
en  the  increise  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  the  comfort  eu-* 
;ojeJ  :  ind  therefore  an  increase  of  domestic  comfort 
wcuid  diminish  the  vice  of  intemperance. 

The  manner  in  which  the  public-Vousc*  in  London 
arc  suffered  to  increase  is  diccracefcl  ;o  the  country. 
tud  exhibits  the  cold  and  calculating  fee '.ing  of  a  legic- 
laiunf.  which  only  thinks  cf  incTtasjr.;  the  Txrrcucs  «T 
the  gx-vfrrmmt  at  tbe  certain  computition  of  an  in- 
crease of  poverty  and  crin-.c.  If  ik*  gwernmeiU  will 
not  suppress  public-house*  ahogeUx:.  it  i.'.  events  let 
an  cnac'.nifct  be  made  to  liir.it  tbe  cnis-.bcr  if  t)  csn,  M 
i<  :o  tntblc  their  proprietors  to  g»ic  i  better  !i»:jif  aati 
brtrrrinlerest  upon  their  capital,  and  cor  si-qnently  become 
more  rrspectaMe  men.  If  such  a  case  were  provided 
•o-.  there  would  be  nothing  bat  pxxi  houses  of  tin.* 
description,  and  then  woiUd  be  no  iuUiuitus  ui::»  c. 
retort  for  dancing  ltd  i.  «  prostitute*. 

The  infamous  Beer  Act  has  taec  the  meacs  cf  iu- 
crtAsinft  intoxication  a  hundred -fold,  and  ha*  pren 
eocoururmect  to  the  vices  of  tie  lower  •rdcrs.  It  has 
multiplied  the  low  dens  of  dJBJj>ib«.p.  and  rained  mfu 
•  ho  really  did  endeavour  to  make  a  business  v which  U 
never  a  rer\  respectable  oae)  as  re^prcuhle  at  it  could 
be. 

Young  prostitutes,  between  the  age*  of  t«ehe  and 
thirteen,  are  frequently  take*  op  befog  the  i 
charged  with  drunkenness  and  dBad 
There  is  EO  city  in  Christendom  wbe«  fcmate  degiada- 
tion  commeom  «o  early  as  it  does  u  London ;  and  •» 
other  cause  can  be  assigned  to  tais  lamentable  cireaK- 
suncr,  save  the  dreadful  habit  of  intemperance  which 
rapn  amoncst  tbe  poor. 

Mr.  Hrouphton,  one  of  the  magistrates  «f  Worship- 
strm.  has  declared  that  that  which  tend*  to  ii^nnutt- 
and  impoverish  the  people,  most  have  a  pneaJ  efisi%«pa* 
the  poor-rates,  a  fund  that  was  origuuulv  dr>tiocd  fgr 
the  tattrr.tatioo  of  the  miserable  and  wmcbcd.  TV 
tendmcy  of  gin-drinking  i*  to  kring  peeoie  to 
and  wtetchedcess.  la  the  eastern  part  «r  L 
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greater  portion  of  the  misery  and  wretchedness  which    horrible  duty.     The  drunkard  must  pay  for  his  drink, 
exist,  is    a    consequence,  arising  out  of  gin-drinking,  .before  he   partakes  of  it — in   the  same  way  as  Charon 
which  also  encourages  diseases  of  all  descriptions.     Mr. 
Broughton  mentioned  the   following  dreadful   case  as 


one  which  had  come  under  his  especial  notice  : — 

"  A  family  was  lately  discovered  in  a  state,  which,  if 
it  had  not  been  seen,  could  not  have  been  believed.  1 
think  there  were  four  children.  There  was  no  other  bed 
than  a  few  old  rags  in  a  corner,  into  which  they  huddled. 
All  occasions  of  nature  were  performed  in  the  room  ; 
and  it  was  quite  clear  that  for  those  purposes  neither 


must  be  pacified  with  the  bribe  of  a  <l,-i,nin,-.  The 
drink  is  tht  vessel  of  Charon,  which  wafts  the  loo  will- 
ing victim  to  the  realms  of  irrecoverable  perdition.  And 


although  the  miserable  drunkard,  Like  the  ghost  upon  the 
l>ank  of  the  Styx,  knows  full  well  the  fate  that  is  iu  re- 
serve for  him,  if  he  only  partake  of  the  deleterious  and 
death-dealing  poisons  dispensed  by  the  publican,  still 
will  he  seek  all  the  means  with  which  he  is  acquainted 
to  procure  the  money  that  shall  purchase  the  passport 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

WE  havt  received  a  letter  from  Ma.  JOBS  SCOTT,  desiring  in 
to  contradict  our  statement  of  la.«t  week,  that  he  is  about  to  visit 
Lincolntbire  at  an  agent  of  the  United  Temperance  Astocia- 

lion. 

Poetry,  by  W.  M.  C..— "  Life,  a  Poem."—"  The  Drunkards' 
Sonn,"— ••  Lines  on  UieUala  at  Dyrham  Park,"— and"  Sylvia," 
are  declined  with  thanks.  It  will  be  observed  that  poetry  doe* 
nut  form  a  feature  in  the  editorial  arrangements  of  this  Journal. 

A  LATE  CONVERT  may  Jrink  ginger-beer  with  safely.    The 
effervescence,   which   i*   produced  by  the  combination  of  two 
chemical  antitheses,  does  not  correspond  with  the  process  of  fer- 
mentation by  which  alcohol  is  produced.     FrrrnentiKon  is  <hfc^ 
first  result  of  decompoi.it ion  in  vegetable  nature.     Of  course  'h*/V 
Kntuh  wines  are  interdicted  :  they  all  contain  alcohol,  ar72-aTe~— 
inebriatlng. 

Our  eiteemed  correspondent  R.  K.  of  Port  Vale,  Hertford.  i» 
informed  that  the  quantities  of  alcuholin  intoxicating  'liquor*. 


children  nor  parents  ever  went  anywhere  else.     Upon  '  to  damnation  ! 

information  being  given,  they  were  all  taken  and  brought         The  other  river  of  ancient  mythology,  to   which  we 

before  me.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  I  felt  a  great  deal    alluded,  is  the  Pactolus  ;  and  so  fruitful  were  the  shores 

of  intere*t  in  it,  and  went  very  minutely  into  its  history     of  this  mellifluous  and  peaceful  stream,  and  so  crowded  !  are  detailed  by  Mr.  Orindrod,  in  his  very  clever  work  "  Bacctuis." 

from  its  origin  ;  and  I  found  that   the  woman  two  \  cars  !  with  rich  harvests  were  its  banks,  that  the  ancients  alle-  |  R.  K.  c 

beforehad  borne  a  most  respectable  character.  The"  man  1  goricallv   represented  it  as  flowing  iu  a  bed  the  acclivi-  !  ™"°"> 

«.  «  i  *  ,  L      ***       I      •  *»"»•!  -i  -i  i          •    \  ^C^rrlA 

was  a  mechanic,  and  could  earn  two  guineas  a  week.  His  I  ties    of  which   on  either  side  were  covered  with  sands  ,  Aldersgate-street. 
brother  came  before  me,  for  I  committed  both  the  hus-  j  of  gold.     This  river  anil  its  banks  may  readily  be  taken  ' 


K.  can  become  a  member  of  the  United  Temperance  As«>- 
a"?  S' 

,    HI     li 
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hand  and  wife  to  prison  for  neglecting  their  family,  ad-  '  as  the  symbolical  abode  of  the  sons  of  temperance.  |  s««*  is  m?w  **fon  us.)  is^n  Kxeeilentehamvionin^he  grand 
journed  the  case  for  farther  hearing,  and  scut  the  child-  They  drink  the  pure  water  which  nature  has  given  us  !  tjHrj'saturJav  of'ev'iry  month*''  '" 

ren  to  the  workhouse  ; — the  brother  came  before  me,  I  '  for  our  best  uses  ;  and  they  create  for  themselves,  by  i  \ve  regret  'that  we  cannot  instrt  fi.  B.  B.'s  communication, 
say,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  was  quite  asSkmed  to  their  habits  of  abstemiousness  and  forbearance,  harvests  If  he  will  favour  us  with  an  article  upon  another  subject,  we 
appear  ill  the  court,  He'sajd  that  his  brother  had  had  a  of  golden  profit.  The  grim  and  ghastly  forms,  which  £,*"J*  Jr"cVi?«/ Ui7  ro  °^ed  rowuof  proceeding*  at  Newt 
little  property  left  him,  and  might  have  lived  with  com-  haunt  the  river  Styx,  are  never  seen  upon  the  banks  of  '. 


fort,  tlie  income  arising  from   it  being   about  two  hu>i- 
tired  pounds  per  annum.     I  went  farther  into  the  in- 


the  Pactolus.  :  for  in  the  latter  region,  all  is  health,  hap- 
piness, and  joy.     Freedom,  that  brightest  of  the   hea- 


ofthe IVity,  under  the  guidance  of  fair  Religion, — Free- 
dom, who  is  Virtue's  twin-sister,  and  who  was  born  of 


f.uiry,  by  examining  tlie  boy,  who  was  a  very  intelligent  venly  train  which  formerly  descended  from  the  realms 
c.nr,  often  years  of  age;  and  I  found  that  the  woman, 
the  man,  and  Why  slept  together  on  one  hatch  of  rags, 
while  the  children  huddled  up  together  in  a  corner  purest  Love, — Freedom,  the  parent  of  mirth,  coiHeiit- 
without  any  rags  at  all.  The  father  and  mother  rose  ;  ment,  and  innocent  pleasure, — Freedom  rules  the  fair 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  and  went  straight  off  to  !  domains  or.  the  shores  of  the  P.ictolus;  and  the  free- 
the  (:in-s.hop — the  same  gin-shop  too.  1  had  the  keeper  '  agency  of  her  subjects  is  not  shackled  by  the  chains 
of  the  gin-shop  before  me  :  it  was  kept  by  a  woman,  and  fetters  of  degrading  customs.  Despotism,  that 


1  "  To  «.  T.  A.  We  rejrret  that  the  editorial  plan  of  this  journal 
does  nut  admit  articles  of  the  nature  of  that  which  heart  your 
initials.  We  shall  be  g.ad  to  receive  other  contributions  from 
you. 
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and  »he  certainly   seemed  a>l»arned  of  it.     The  biggest  j  sprung  from  the  family   of  Satan,  when  tlie  evil  angels     of  systems    or   ol 


,  , 

nave   before   sliown    that    the   turpitude 


hoy   uf  ill  useii  to  get  up.  after  his  father  and  mother  !  were  cast  out  of  heaven  for  warring  against  tlie  noble 


had  left  the  room,  and  go  out  into  the  market,  where  he 
tried  to  get  a  tew  pence  by  holding  horses,  leaving  the 
o:her  children  to  wander  about,  picking,  up  cabbage- 
leaves.  and  so  on,  to  eat.  Those  children  never  were 
washed,  and  never  went  to  church;  —  ami  all  this  misery 
was  brought  on  by  drinking  !  The  man  shook  like  an 
ispen  leaf,  ami  the  woman  was  reduced  to  the  greatest 


by   the 
opponents 


customs    is   not  extenuated 
their    antiquity  ;   and  if  the 
of   Teetotalism    cite"  the  deeds  of 


tlaic  of  misery  and  wretchedness.     She  had  scarc 
rag  on  :   1  believe  she  had  not  undressed  herself  f 


(lorn  on  the  banks  of  the  Styx. 

Those,  who   on   earth   have  experienced  the  tyranny 


L  .  i  .t .  i  >  i  I.  IKHC|    **  11W      vUtJiVHiMi**  J  ••••••«  j 

arcely  a  |  of  despotic  monarchs,  and  who  have  learned  to  appreci-     as    our    repKWcn. 
or  many     ate  the  blessings  of  a  mild   sovereign's  just   sway,  will     the     black  S     migh 


the  iron  yoke  ot  the  autociat  of  Russia,  with  the  dread 
deserts  of  Siberia  in  tlu  constant  perspective  of  the  view 


of 


attributes  of  their  God   and  our's, — Despotism,  whose 

iron   rod    eats   into  the  very  soul   of  his    subjects,  aud  .  . 

whose  mandate,  are  all  based  upon  the  st«rn  doctrine of  iornl<-'r  generations  as  precedents  lor  the  con- 
neees.sity,— Despotism  rules  tlie  trembling,  the  op-  '  duct  of  the  present,  they  at  once  demonstrate 
pressed,  and  the  wretched  beings  that  people  the  king-  their  ignorance  of  the  necessity  of  progressive 

amendment,  and  merit  our  contumely  as  well 
The  practice  of  enslaving 
ht    have    been    justified  in  a 

months,     When  there  was  no  money,  the  husband  went  !  comprehend  the   difference  between  the    rule   of    the     similar    manner  ;     and     what     should    we   r.ow 
".^L™.^."^-"^!?]^™^1^  think  of  an   individual  who  boldly   came  for- 

ward   :is    the  champion   of     the    slave-trade  ? 
And  yet  tlie  most  enthusiastic  people  in  favour 
political  liberty,  in   ancient    times,   were   the 

.....  .,,.ist    severe    with   their  slaves.     The   Athsc- 

;  ana  their  interest  is  lor  the  public  to  consume    mine  is  judged  until  after  a  ir.*i  b\  nil  neers  !  I  onsidcr  ,          ,  .in 

ies  thev  sell,  as  much  as  it  is  tht  l;  u-rcs;  of  the    this.  O  miserable  drunkard :  and'  :hen  snv.   .ill    thou     mans,  the    Lacedemonians,    the   Romans   and 

One    not    shake  ofl  the    dominion  of  t!u-  despot,  and   rai.k     the  Carthaginians,  maintained  that  the  right   ot 
power    of    \  ourself  beneath  the  banners  oi"  the  uprch:  and  impartial 
i:.?!u«Tc>e.     monarch*       Intemperance    is    a    stc'in    ati.l     merciless 

because  the  brewer?  sre  r.ow  the  persons  «h.  s: :  ,.p  ilip  ruler,  demanding  heavv  Interest  for  the  sorry  pleasures 
beer-shop*.  Most  ol  the  publicans  tre  pu;  into  their  he  doles  out,  and  drawing  long  bills  upon  the  constilti- 
houses  by  the  distillers  or  brewers,  who  advance  them  »  tion  for  a  momentary  facility  of  confidence  ;  but.  on  the 

considerable  portion  of  the  capital  necessary   to   enter  |  other  hand.  Temperance  is   kind  and  just,  and  requires     were   empowered   to   purchase 
: he  premises.  :  no  illegitimate  taxatiou  to  support  iu  placid  anil  easy 

The  practice   of  adulteration  of  spirits  and  malt  li-  !  SWST. 

qnors  has  not   only    increased,  hut  the  extent  to  which  '      When  the  deities  of  the  heathen  mythology  gave  tlieir 
the  adulteration  itself  is  now  carried  has  also  increased,    respective  attributes  to  the  Styx  and  the  I'actoliis,  they  ;  by  the  Iree  consent  ot  the  enslaved  and  the  en- 
This  fact  it   proved  by  the  circumstance  that  the  police  ;  thus  portioned  out  the  various  genii  who  were  to  repair     slavers,  and    by    a    certain    Contract."      (.irothlS 
nnd  a  marked  difference  now,  from  What  there  was  some  j  to  the  realms  of  each.     To  the  Stvx  were  sent  madness, 
years  ago,  in   the  length  of  lime  required  for  drunken    apoplexy,  gout,  vengeance,  murder,  stiife,  war,  discord, 
men  to  become  sober  and  recover  themselves.     Where  i  poverty,    famine,   ignorance,  ami  hale  :  to  the  1'actolus 
a  man.  in  a  certain  stage  of  chriety,   used   to  recover  in  |  wctc   consigned    intellect,  health,  peace,  wealth,  plenty. 


wife  Jr.u.k  it  out.     No  patt  of  that  money  was  ever  ex- 
pended upon   the  education  of  the  children,  nor  were 

;hey  ever  washc.L"  ,  (>f  all  his  subjects — is  the  sway  of  th.it  arbitrary  monarch 

A  ven  large  portion  of  the  beer-shops  ami  the  puMic-     r-reternhle  to  the  mild   and    merciful  dominion   ot  the 
hou»es   are  absolutely  the  property  of  the  distillers  and  ,  island-queen,  the  young  sovereign    of  that  land  where 
brewers 
:he  article; 
rtmibus-driver  for  the  public  to  use  his  nmi.ihux, 

••<•,:  of  the   Beer  Act  was  to  «"t   down    the 
the   brewers,  whereas   it    has   increase;',  that 


disposing 


of  tlie  destiny,  the  life  and  death 
of  their  slaves,  was  a  pi inciple  of  society.  It 
is  true  that  in  the  Jewish  laws  we  find  sla- 
very permitted  :  it  is  true  that  the  Israelites 

'  their  brothers 

lor  MX   years,  and  strangers  for  ever."      Puf- 
fendorf  declares  that  "  slavery  was  established 


two  or  three  hours,  lie  no»  require*  MX  or  seven. 
ilo  be  continued.) 


TUE  T\YO  K1VEHS. 

IT  was  a  favourite  custom  of  the  aneienta 


besto 


1  knowledge,  contentment,  forbearance,  nnd  love.  Tht 
I  cities  on  the  banks  of  the  Styx  are  formed  of  miserable 
'  nnd  dirty  hovels,  nnd  the  inmates  thereof  are  ft  prey  to 
I  pestilence,  plague,  and  every  loathsome  disease.  Tile 
|  cities  of  the  Pactolin  nrc  grand  and  flourishing,  rich  in 
1  architectural  hcnulies,  characterized  by  rlennliiirss. 


»hich,  in  many  instances,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  repre- 
sent by  the  personified  images  of  demi-gods.     Among*! 
the  most  famous  of  the  rivers  :hus  noted,  were  the  Stvx 
and  the  Factolns. 
The  river  Stjx  was  the  one  011  whick  hovered  all  the 


various  characteristics   and^ attributes  upon  their  rivers,  ]  and  tilled  with  happv  and   contented  myriads  of   bcm«s. 

A  constant  winter  r<  igns  in  tlie  renlrnn  washed  by  the 
former  stream;  but  perpetual  Mimmer  gladdens  tin- 
rich  harvest  on  I  lit1  slioiciol'  the  Utter. 

I*  it  ncoosmry  to  appeal  to  the  reasonable  and  lliink- 

ing  man,  —  is  it  ncnss.try  to  n»k  our  fi  llow-crralurcs,  to 

(Trim  and  ghastly  shadows  of  ihost  »be  had  departed  |  which  rcgif.n  they  wish 'to  repair  .'  ll«»  habit  become 
this  life  ;  and  who  were  waitin,-  to  be  ferried  over  to  the  '  so  invincible  that  its  »tmckles  cnmiot  be  shaken  oil'.'  or 
opposite  shores — those  shores  bang  the  boundaries  of '  shall  the  example*  of  upward*  of  four  millions  of  the 
hill.  The  only  pnssport  to  the  regions  of  the  opposite  !  advocates  c,f  total  aliKlinencr  from  nil  intoxicating 
bank  was  to  be  procured  through  the  medium  of  bribing  drinks  prove  that  no  evil  habit  is  invincible  f  Drunkard, 

Charon,  the  presiding  deity    of  the   fern-,  with  a  small    turn  from  your   evil  ways,  err    it  bo  loo  Utc,-  abandon  j       .  .1       work-    of  CimncilvUion    which 

coin,  In  order  to  induce  him  to  conduct  the  phantoms  of  •  the  realms  and  poisoned  water*  ol   the  Styx,  and  repair  <  "I1"  .       .  .      .  '       ,'  '  .      ... 

t)M  dead  to  the  everlasting  banks  of  Pluto's  dominions.  Mo  the  banks  of .  lie  ,.UIP  Mioam  ol  ,l,e  I'a.'lolus.  fl.cat  >»oeil  commenced  With  the  hlftVOS  III  the  \\«t- 
.Mthoujjli  those  iihantonis,  in  many  iiiMances,  knew  full  Charon  of  his  fare,  by  if  moving  yntirM-lvm  from  the  Indies.  The  drunkards  im>  the  slaves  of  IftT 
wtll  th«  dread  Ule  that  a»aite<l  them  upon  the  oilier  vicinity  of  his  bank  ;  fur,  hidcou.  n'ml  irvoUing  though  i  n,,,rc  exacting  and  despotic  task-musters  than 
short, Vftll,rycos|d  not  withstand  the  spec.cs  of  fsscina-  he  be  in  person.  Mill  Iho  «llu.cment«  he  hold,  out  are  ax  ,  ,he  poor  nc,,nvs  ;  ;|1UJ  j,  js  ,o  velease 

hon  which  urK«OTem  on  to  .eek  every  possible  means    the  honey  whit  h  float,  upon  tlio  cup  ol  pouou.     Oieal  '  f.,rf.,l   l>   ,,  I .  , 

tocwrt  thr  l.,v<«r  of  Cli.no,,,  a,,,|   pnuu.e  admittance    Charon, '  I  sar.- cheat  the  publican  ol  I,!,  fare;  and.  if,  ">i'St>    voluntary  slaves  Irom  a  tearlul   holiday 


maintains  that  "an  individual,  made  captive 
hat  lie  and  taken  to  slavery,  has  not  ;\ 
ri-;lft  ti>  escape  from  his  masters.'1  Hut  the 
necessity  o;  digesting  the  Jewish  laws  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  people  to  he  go- 
verned by  them,  a/d  according  to  the  specific 
slate  of  civilization  in  the  known  world  at 
the  time, — the  unfounded  assertions  of  Putleu- 
dorf,  and  the  false  conclusions  of  Hugo  (5ro- 
tius, — all  these  prove  nothing  in  favour  of  the 
immoral  idea  of  slavery. 

If,  then,  in  one  important  matter  connected 
with  the  welfare  of  society,  the  customs  of 
antiquity  have  been  disregarded,  may  not  tho 
same  license  be  extended  to  other  efforts  ol 
social  reformation^  Those,  who  advocate 
Teetotalism,  are  onlv  continuing,  in  another 


to  hii  rcswi  you  do  no't  Tee k  him"  to' "oiVer  iiim  a  biibe.  he  will  iiot  '  that  the  disciples  of  Tcetotalism  lire  evening 

Tboie  liidcou.  phantoms  may  be   well  likened  to  the    pursue  you  with  the   freely- tendered  gin  of  hi»  inviting    themselves. 

'He is  selfish,  and' will  not  give  you,  were  it  to        \yo  ^j,  determintHi  to  pursue  unflinchingly 

h  of  moral   reformation  whieh  we  have 


drink. 


pal*  and  emaciated  lorm»  wliicli  flock  around  the  doors  of    _     ,  ..._   „ u 

th«  publican,  and  wlueh  arc  the  remains  of  the  miserable    save  your  life,  one  drop  of  that  which  bo  dccUrrs  lo  be 

dnmka-d«  who,  in  the  living  world,  may  thus  be  con-  i  wholesome  and  pood,  unless  you  csn  purchase  that  drop     llic   Palu 

sidmd  M  prowling   about  thr  confines   of  hell.     And  •  with  your  hard-earned   coin.     The  confines  of  the  river  |  commenced,  in  exposing    the  horrors  ol  intern- 

lartktr— still    farther  may  the   simile   be  worked   out,  '  Slyx  are  the  realms  of  etetnal    perdition,  to  which  th»  j  porance,  and  in  appealing  to  the  sympathies  o 

wkhout  tht  aid  ol  s  very  extensive  fancy.     Th»  publi-    publican,  in  the  guise  of  Charon,  is    the  guide  i-the    ,,„,  philanthropic  to  a»»i*t  U*  in  this  important 

caau  tht  mereenarj'  Charon,  who  will  noi  even  >how  the    bordcn  of  the  Paclolu*  are  the  regions  of  Klysmm,  the  ..          ' . ..  .  ,. 

w.y  to  ^rdition,  nor  conduct  hi.  victim,  on  the  ™.d    paths  that  lead  to  whicli  arc  pomted  out  by  the  Ucniu.    "mleTtakmg.     \\  e  trust    that  our  impart ml.ty 

t»  ttcrnal  ruiu,  witUout  first  receiving  the  price  of  hi.    o;  Temperance.  and  honesty  are  sxmicieuuy  known  to  obtain 
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credit,  when  we  say  that  our  good  wishes  ex- 
tend to  every  charitable  enterprise,  as  our  sym- 
pathies flow  to  every  branch  of  the  human 
family.  Our  regards  are  not  confined  to  the 
east,  nor  to  the  west, — to  the  north  nor  to  the 
south  :  the  tyranny  exercised  by  a  vicious  habit, 
and  the  misery  resulting  from  its  indulgence, 
excite  them  wherever  and  whenever  such  strong 
causes  of  affecting  appeal  to  our  compassion 
are  known  to  exist.  Our  sympathies  include 
die  human  race ;  the  c ircle  of  our  tenderness 
and  fraternal  or  social  love  is  not  circumscribed 
to  our  own  country.  If  the  frightful  conse- 
quences of  intemperance  were  exposed  in  all 
their  plenitude  and  nakedness,  they  would 
form  a  dark  antithesis  to  the  glowing  state- 
ments that  have  been  imposed  upon  the  world 
by  those  whose  interest  or  whose  wickedness 
prompted  them  to  advocate  the  most  abomina- 
ble system  that  ever  darkened  the  reputation 
>)f  a  civilised  country,  or  stigmatised  the  in- 
tegrity of  a  certain  set  of  men.  Let  the  op- 
ponents of  Teetotalism  p.tuse,  before  they 
continue  to  preach  in  favour  of  the  distillers 
and  the  brewers  ;  and  let  the  legislature  amend 
the  infamous  system  of  deriving  mighty  re- 
venues from  the  crime,  the  misery,  and  the  de- 
gradation of  the  poor. 

Let  us  look  around  us,  and  examine  the 
pulse  of  society.  To  emancipate  the  human 
race  from  the  bondage  of  intemperance,  there 
are  now  thousands  who  would,  if  necessary,  walk  I 
to  martyrdom  as  gladly  as  to  a  bridal  fe\st.  It 
is  therefore  greatly  to  be  deplored  that  there  are 
still  so  many,  who,  while  they  acknowledge 
the  existence  of  the  evil,  will  not  adopt  the 
only  means  of  exterminating  it.  Wherefore  ] 
should  they  hesitate  to  come  forward  and  join 
the  Teetotalers  ?  Why  should  they  remain 
more  or  less  cold,  calculating,  and  unstable  ? 
Is  this  the  result  of  temperament?  Many- 
have  motives,  which,  though  \ve.ik,  are  still  true 
to  the  touch  of  equity  and  of  goodness,  and 
will  answer  to  its  application.  Besides  these, 
there  are  now  millions  of  minor  beings  whose 
gregarious  motives  already  lean  to  the  right 
side  of  the  question.  The  advocates  of  Tee- 
totalism must  speak  boldly,  and  n-  t  dread 
either  the  ridicule  of  the  prejudiced,  or  the, 
fears  of  a  government  trembling  for  its  revenues. 
If  vulsrar  sympathy  be  too  frequently  resorted 
to,  its  energies  will  be  destroyed.  A  single 
combat  may  be  fought  even  by  a  coward :  but 
it  is  the  long,  arduous,  fluctuating  campaign 
that  tries  and  proves  the  veteran.  Petty  sym- 
pathies are  speedily  exhausted  :  they  must  be 
sparingly,  though,  at  the  same  time,  strongly 
and  energetically  aroused.  Their  nature  is 
peculiar  ;  they  will  not  bear  a  repetition  even 
of  slight  impulses  :  they  must  be  warmod  into 
momentary  ardour,  and  worked  off  while  they 
are  hot. 


THE  PRIVATE  MAD-HOUSE. 

Ir  the  individual,  who  is  addicted  to  intoxicating 
drinks,  would  only  call  to  mind  the  appalling  fact 
that  habits  of  in  temperance  frequently  terminate  , 
with  madness. — -and  if  he  were  only  acquainted 
with  the  horrors  of  both  public  and  private  lunatic- 
asylums. — he  would  not  liesita<Kr>r  one  moment  to 
sign  the  pledge  of  total  abstinence..  With  n  view  to 
elucidate  a  portion  of  the  latter  mystery,  we  shall 
lay  before  the  reader  the  following  extract  fiom 
a  novel  entitled  '•  GRACF  DARLING." 

THE  other  guests  at  the  supper  table  were  all  indivi- 
duals, who.  as  the  Dcx-tor  had  observed,  were  sane 
enough  to  he  permitted  to  take  th.ir  meals  with  him ; 
and  even  to  walk  about  the  house  and  garden  alone  in 
:he  day  time  ;  but  had  each  some  particular  eccentri- 
city or  weakness  which  indicated  the  nature  of  his 
malady.  One  was  a  solicitor,  who.  on  account  of  the 
lailun-  of  a  law-suit,  had  sunk  into  a  state  of  despon- 
dency, which  had  ultimately  verged  into  insanity  ;  al- 
though upon  professional  matters,  and  tliosc  only,  he 
was  as  lucid  in  his  arguments  and  discourse  as  ever. 
The  second  was  a  politician,  who,  diaguated  with  con-  ' 
tcmplating  the  misdeeds  of  the  great,  and  possessing  a 
sensitive  mind  which  could  not  brook  the  oppression  of 
unjust  laws  and  partial  rulers,  had  professed  and  taught 


republican  opinion* — a  system  of  conduct  that  entailed 
endless  persecution  upon  him,  and  at  length  had  driven 
him  to  a  mad-house.  The  third  was  a  clergyman,  who, 
having  refused  to  read  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  had  been 
dispossessed  of  his  gown  and  the  means  of  subsistence ; 
and  who,  having  seen  a  young  wife  and  only  child  die 
of  want  and  destitution,  had  been  consigned  to  a  mad- 
house and  supported  there  by  the  very  prelate  who  had 
wronged  him  ;  and  who  feared  to  suffer  the  evidence  of 
such  despotism  and  tyranny  to  exist  at  large  in  the 
world.  The  fourth  had  been  in  a  situation  of  confidence 
about  the  person  of  a  late  high  personage,  and  had  been 
induced  by  his  master  to  give  false  evidence  at  the  me- 
morable trial  of  that  master's  injured  wife — a  circum- 
stance, which  pressed  so  deeply  upou  the  poor  fellow's 
mind,  that  he  was  at  length  consigned  to  the  abode 
where  we  now  And  him :  and  the  fifth  was  a  wealthy 
slave-owner  of  Jamaica,  who  had  pursued  a  long  course 
of  the  most  unprecedented  rigour  towards  his  unhappy 
dependants,  and  whose  mind  had  been  unhinged  by 
the  perusal  of  a  work  which  brought  home  to  his  ima- 
gination his  infamous  conduct  in  all  its  worst  colours. 

Such  were  the  individuals  with  whom  Somerville  now 
found  himself;  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  he  perceived 
that  they  were  all  sane  upon  conversing  with  each  upon 
a  certain  point ;  but  that  in  reference  to  others  they 
were  all  prone  to  utter  nothing  but  absurdities. 

'•  I  do  not  think,  Doctor,"  said  the  lawyer,  addressing 
himself  with  the  utmost  solemnity  to  Wokensmitlicrs, 
"  that  you  have  any  legal  right  to  detain  the  gentleman 
whom  you  have  brought  to  us  this  evening." 

"  Don't  be  absurd,"  cried  the  clergyman  :  "  you  are, 
perfectly  aware  that  the  gentleman  is  a  sensible  person, 
and  never  can  be  brought  to  believe  that  they,  who  have 
not  had  a  chance  of  knowing  our  blessed  Redeemer,  can 
be  condemned  to  eternal  perdition.  No  one  can  credit 
so  monstrous  a  doctrine — repulsive  at  once  to  common 
sense,  and  derogatory  to  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the 
Eternal." 

"  I  shall  send  the  case  before  a  special  jury,"  said  the 
lawyer. 

"  And  I  before  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,"  cried  the 
clergyman. 

"Is  this  the  liberty  of  the  subject  ?"  exclaimed  the 
politician.  "Are  we  to  be  bound  down  to  the  earth 
beneath  the  weight  of  taxes — to  see  our  wives  and  little 
ones  in  the  workhouse — to  toil  only  for  the  benefit  of 
the  great  ?  How  is  it  that  in  France  the  bread  is  less 
than  half  the  piice  it  is  in  England?  Why  is  the 
aristocracy  in  this  country  to  be  pampered  and  made 
much  of.  and  the  lower  orders  to  he  treated  like  dogs  ? 
Why  can  a  rich  man  break  lamps  and  insult  the  police 
with  impunity,  or  be  released  upon  the  payment  of  a 
paltry  fine,  whereas  the  poor  man  is  sent  to  the 
treadmill  for  only  half  the  odlnec  !  Does  hereditary 
title  confer  hereditary  wisdom  ?  And  who  dares  call  a 
just  assertion  of  our  privileges  by  the  name  of  treason  I 
All  power  emanates  from  the  people;  and  the  people 
Kavc  a  right  to  choose  their  own  governors.  Our  kings 
are  stipendiary  magistrates  whom  we  may  depose  at 
will." 

"  Kings  !  Kings  '.  "  cried  the  perjured  witness  ;  "  ah  1 
talk  not  of  kings.  There  is  no  virtue  in  a  court — no 
rectitude  in  a  palace.  I  was  sent  to  Italy  to  try  ami 
discover  something  wrong  in  the  conduct  of  my  illustri- 
ous master's  wife  :  but — no — no — she  was  as  pure  aiul 
spotless  as  snow,  and  he  knew  it.  But  I  suffered  myself 
to  be  led  away — to  be  bribed — to  be  won  over  to  his 
purposes — and  Oh  '.  1  perjured  myscli '.  Many  more  did 
so  too — Oh  !  yes,  they  ali  did  ;  for  they  kr.ew  she  was  as 
innocent  as  a  lamb  !  It  was  a  horrible  plot — a  conspi- 
racy—a scheme  to  ruin  her!" — and  having  uttered 
these  words  in  a  tone  of  voice  which  bespoke  the  mo&t 
acute  agony,  the  poor  fellow  buried  his  face  iu  his  hand, 
and  wept  bitterly. 

"Who  cries?"  exclaimed  the  slave-owner.  •' Is  it 
Corah  weeping  for  Tamango?  Ah  1  I  know  that  the 
poor  youth  fell  beneath  the  gory  lash.  '  I  know  that 
my  cruelty  killed  him !  You  need  not  reproach  me 
with  it  :  that  deed  is  deeply  imprinted  upon  my  memo- 
ry. Its  trace  is  there,  there — "  he  cried,  striking  his 
head  forcibly  with  his  hand  ;  "  and  the  worm  of  remorse 
is  piawing  me  here  !  " 

He  placed  his  hand  upon  his  hc.irt.  and  groaned  bit- 
terly :  large  tears  trickled  down  his  countenance  ;  and 
his  whole  frame  seemed  convulsed  by  deep  emotion, 
llis  eyes  rolled  about  fearfully  in  his  head  ;  and  Somer- 
ville thought  within  himself,  that  if  that  nun's  crimes 
had  been  great  in  this  world,  his  punishment  was  al- 
rea.lv  <*t  least  commensurate  with  the  extent  of  his 
delinquency. 

It  was  evident  that  no  one  paid  the  slightest  attention 
to  the  discourse  of  his  companions,  beyond  catching  an 
occasional  word  which  bore  immediate  reference  to  his 
own  ideas  or  to  the  matters  which  occupied  his  attention  ; 
and  now  that  each  had  given  rent  to  his  thoughts,  they 
all  commenced  a  series  of  chattering,  which,  turn- 
ing upon  five  different  topics,  and  consisting  entirely 
of  declamation,  produced  a  singular  though  sorrowful 
rtlect,  and  made  Somerville  almost  shed  tears  to  think 
that  he  was  actually  categorised  amongst  such  beings. 

"  I  never  shall  forgive  myself  for  that  oversight," 
said  the  lawyer. 

'•  It  was  ail  done  by  bribery,"  cried  the  false  wit- 
ness. 

"  The  bishop  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  affair," 
observed  the  clergyman. 


"  Great  men  are  invariably  despotic  and  unjust,"  ex- 
claimed the  politician. 

"  Tamango's  blood  calls  for  vengeance  1  "  shouted 
the  slave-owner. 

"  The  day  of  retribution  must  come,"  said  the 
politician. 

"  Blood  for  blood — wrong  for  wrong,"  ejaculated  the 
false  witness. 
"  It's  illegal,"  observed  the  lawyer. 

And  thus  did  those  men  utter  a  thousand  disjointed 
sentences,  which  frequently  seemed  /to  bear  reference 
one  with  another,  and  which  were  nevertheless  respect- 
ively instigated  by  feelings  and  emotions  widely  discre- 
pant in  themselves.  Frequently  was  this  conversational 
jargon  carried  on  to  a  pitch  which  would  have  actually 
excited  the  laughter  of  young  Somerville,  had  he  not 
been  too  deeply  bowed  down  by  grief  to  indulge  in 
aught  approximating  hilarity  and  mirth. 

In  the  middle  of  this  singular  conversation,  which 
seemed  to  make  no  impression  upon  the  Doctor,  who 
continued  to  eat  his  supper  with  a  most  excellent  appe- 
tite, the  door  was  suddenly  thrown  open,  and  a  figure, 
half-nak«4t  with  long  black,  hair  hanging  wildly  over  his 
shoulders,  and  his  eyes  rolling  terribly  iu  their  sockets, 
rushed  into  the  room.  He  was  attired  in  a  shirt,  which 
being  unbuttoned  at  the  breast,  displayed  the  emaciated 
form  beneath,  and  a  pair  of  dark  trousers  reachiag-  jnst 
above  the  hips.  His  feet  were  bare  and  bleeding,  as  if 
he  had  just  been  running  over  flint  stones ;  in  his  right 
hand  be  nourished  the  leg  of  a  cold  fowl  ;  and  in  bis 
left  he  clenched  an  enormous  piece  of  bread.  His  cheeks 
were  thin  and  hollow ;  his  beard  had  not  been  shaven  for 
some  days ;  and  his  whole  appearance  was  forlorn,  dirty, 
and  wretched  in  the  extreme. 

"  Ah  !  ha  !  "  he  cried,  as  he  escaped  into  the  apart- 
ment, and  munched  his  bone  and  then  the  bread  as  be 
danced  about  the  room  :  "  I  have  outwitted  the  old  girl 
at  last,  eh  !  This  will  teach  her  to  starve  me  again. 
Does  she  think  I  can  live  upon  the  moonbeams  ?  DO — 
no  !" 

And  he  laughed,  and  ate,  and  danced,  as  if  he  were 
the  merriest  fellow  in  existence. 

"Hey  day,  what  does  this  mean?"  exclaimed  the 
Doctor.  "  Why,  here's  this  confounded  Jem  broke  loose 
again.  Isaao,  call  Ben." 

But  Isaac  had  scarcely  arrivt-d  at  the  door  of  the 
room,  on  his  way  to  execute  his  master's  order.*,  w  ):<  n 
Ben  and  Joe  rushed  into  the  apartment,  and  darted 
upon  the  unfortunate  maniac  with  a  violence  and  fero- 
ciiy  which  made  Somerville's  blood  cut  die  in  his  veins. 

"  Here  you  are,  are  you,  you  cursed  good-for-nothing 
.  ragged  thief;  "  cried  Ben,  dealing  the  maniac  a  terrible 
blow  upon  his  shoulder,  which  felled  the  poor  wretch  to 
the  ground. 

"  Get  up,  you  scoundrel,  get  up  with  you,"  ex- 
claimed Joe,  distributing  sundry  brutal  kicks  upon  the 
rihs  and  back  of  the  madman  with  brutal  violence,  and 
uttering  imprecations  too  disgusting  to  be  here  re- 
corded. 

"  What  has  he  been  about,  the  villain  ?  "  demanded 
the  Doctor,  who  seemed  very  anxious  to  join  his  men  in 
their  cowardly  attack  upon  his  unfortunate  prisoner. 

"Why,  Sir,"  answered  Ben,  "  he  broke  loose  just  as 
I  and  Joe  w  ere  getting  a  mouthful  o'  someot  to  eat ;  and 
made  his  escape  into  the  kitchen,  where  he  helped 
himself  to  ell  he  could  lay  his  hands  on.  Well,  we  tan 
after  him  into  the  garden  ;  and  a  terrible  race  he  led  us 
over  the  gravel  walks,  and  through  the  bushes.  At  length 
he  returned  again  to  the  house,  and  here  be  is ;  and  iu 
order  that  the  Doctor  mighjfcot  mistake  where  he  was, 
the  brutal  fellow  bestowe^Ptaother  kick  with  his  iron- 
shod  boot  on  the  maniac's  ribs, 

"They  starve  me,  they  starve  me — Oh!  they  starve 
TIC!"  cried  the  madman,  screaming  with  agony. 
"  They  think  I  can  eat  the  rats  and  mice  in  the  horrid 
place  where  they  put  me  to  sleep  ;  hut  I  cannot  catch 
them." 

"Silence,  beast '.  "   thundered  the  Doctor. 

'•  Silence,  don't  you  hear  I  "  cried  Joe,  as  the  maniac 
screamed  with  the  pain  of  another  blow  ;  and  when  the 
poor  n  retch  attempted  to  rise,  he  was  knocked  down  by 
the  demon  who  addressed  him  last. 

"Ti.e  strait-waistcoat,"  said  the  Doctor.  "And 
Ben " 

Ben  who  was  about  to  clothe  this  victim  of  cruelty 
in  the  strait- waistcoat,  relapsed  for  a  moment  from 
his  occupation. 

"Take  him   up   stairs,  Ben,"  continued  the   Doctor, 
glancing  towards   Somerville,  on  whose   mind  he  was 
perhaps  unwilling    to   make  too  unfavourable  an  im- 
pression the  first  evening  :  then  in  a  whisper,  he  added, 
"  And  give  him  four-and-twenty  good  cuts  with  the  dog 
j  whip.  That  will  teach  him  to  go  stealing  in  my  kitehea 
j  again,  the  villain  !  " 

The  maniac  was  raised  from  the  ground  by  bis  t*%' 

brutal  keepers,  and  borne  out  of  the  room,  still  laughing, 

\  and  gnawing  his  stolen  provision*,  in  spite  of  tee  pjjn 

he  was  enduring  from  the  blows  h«  Had  rect-ived.     Tfce 

live  guests  at  the  supper-table  looked  with  the  greatest 

apathy  and   it-difference   at  all  that  was  pajctag,  with 

the  exception   of  the  slave-owner,  who  enet  bitterly. 

The  scene  probably  reminded  him  of  th«  feeds  «f  fcy- 

gone   days,    and    the    atrocities    to  which  he  hiMRlf 

i  owed  his  insanity. 

Five  minutes  after  the  removal  of  the  maniac  from  tie 
supper-room,  shriek*  of  the  most  piercing  agony  ft-' 
echoed  through  the  honse-  and  the  voice  of  the  «a- 


THE     TEETOTALER. 


happy   sufferer,  appealing  to  tbat   God  whom  He  had  t 
r.ot  forgotten  in  bis  menu',  aberrations,  fell  in  torture-  I 
wrung  accents  up*o  the  distracted  ear*  of  Somcrville. 
He  was  about  to  fail  at  the  feet  of  the  merciless  W«ken- 
•mitben,  art  inplore  for   mercy   in  behalf  of  the  ma- 
niac; hut  the  awkwardness  of  bis  own  position,  and  the 


.  jaduct'in  order  to  work  out  his  pUus.  compelled  ium 
( .<  forego  tke  chai  itable  desire. 

THE   -FREE-AND-EASY. 

•T    "  THK    raiNTKR's    PEV1L." 

M.VKT  of  our  more  respectable  readers  are  pro- 


feat  was  hailed  by  his  companions  as  a  valiant 
achievement ;  but,  alas  !  retiring  the  same  way — 
reeling  with  intoxication,  as  he  reached  the  parapet, 
his  foot  slipped — he  was  precipitated  to  the  ground 
— and  his  mangled  corpse  lay  at  the  door  of  the 
public-house,  which,  but  a  few  minutes  before,  had 
resounded  with  his  Bacchanalian 


title :  but,  however  ignorant  they  may  be  respecting 
t  hcm.they  are  nevertheless  numerous,  well-attended, 
and  fruitful  causes  of  crime.  They  are  established 
t ,>r  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  custom  _of  the 
public-houses  in  which  they  are  held.  Singing 
i.mns  the  chief  attraction  ;  and,  not  xmfrequently. 


harmonic  department.  Bacchanalian  and  very 
ouestionable  love  song*  are  principally  patronised  : 
and.  as  these  tcsorts  are  attended  by  youth  of  both 
sexes,  already  excited  by  intoxicating  drink,  our 
•readers  may  easily  picture  Ine  deplorabh  results. 

At  one  end  of  the  room,  on  an  elevated  seat,  i.« 
the  Chairman,  who  is  appointed  by  tV.e  landlord; 
and  on  his  coiuic  or  other  power*  the  success  of  the 


whole  depends.     He  proposes  toast.- — sees  that  no 
individual  is  unsupphed  with  l:qiuT — quells   any 
disturbance — and  enforce  s  "Jrder  by  knock  - 


REVIEW  S. 

A  jfedifal,  ^fora].  a*d  Christie*  Distcction  of 
Teetatelism.  Ninth  Edition.  12mo.  pp.  12. 
Newcastle  :  Prinu-d  lor  D.  France  and  Co. 

Althouch  the  writer  of  this  pamphlet  has  tound  it 
necessary  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  argu- 
ment which  his  subject  involves,  with  an  unreason- 
quantity  of  low  blackguardism  and  abuse, 
against  the  Teetotalers,  we  shall  not  reply 
to  him  in  the  frame  strain.  When  a  man.  who 
undertakes  to  attack  some  particular  theory  or 
systor.i,  uses  a  mass  of  insulting  epithets  and  un- 
mannerly adjectives,  we  know  how  much  impor- 
tance to  attach  to  the  e..use  which  he  espouses. 
No  man.  who  has  sound  argument  on  his  side,  will 
ever  descend  to  abuse,  bec.uise  it  is  not  necessary  : 
abuse  is  a  weapon  called  into  acti.>r.  as  a  substitute 
for  fair  reasoning,  and  when  all  other  legitimate 
weapons  tail. 

The  author  felicitates  himself  upon  his  .'nvfcnr,- 


savages,  amongst  whom  alcoholic  drinks  have  only 
been  lately  introduced,  prove  that  man  can  lire  with- 
out those  drinks — that  he  is  better  in  health  and  mind, 
without  them — and  that  they  are  in  no  way  neces- 
sary to  existence,  but,  on  the  contrary,  highly  inju- 
rious to  the  physiological  and  mental  economy  of 
organized  beings.  / 

With  regard  to  oil  of  vitriol,  laudanum,  foxglove, 
nightshade,  hemlock,  &c..  being  poisons  which  are 
occasionally  useful  for  medical  purposes,  this  very 
argument  adduced  by  the  author  of  the  pamphlet 
before  us.  turns  against  himself,  because  Teetotalers 
allow  wine  or  spirits  to  be  taken  medifiumJJf,  and  the 
opponent  to  the  Teetotalers  does  not  drink  either 
decoction  of  hemlock  or  nightshade  /Ls/ii/jmMv. 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet  seems  to  forget  one 
thine,  which  is  of  considerable  importance,  and 
which  he  ought  to  consider  with  due  attention.  This 
is.  that  rrfi  if  •.Voto/tc  drittlt  irrrt  kfajthif  and 
tA. \rtjnt.  the  Teetotalers  would  still  preach  a 
crusade  against  their  use.  because  they  intofinut, — 
:>.nd  from  intoxication  emanate  poverty,  disease,  and 
crime.  Consult  the  e\idence  given  by  police-ma- 
cist  rates  before  the  House  of  Commons,  or  read  the 
.i'.mals  of  crime,  and  you  will  find  tliat  nearly  all 
deeds  of  turpitude  emanate  from  inicricafiox.  Con- 
sult medical  men.  and  they  will  tell  vou  that  nearh 
all  diseases  spring  from  inr&rif&tion  ;  ar.d  use  your 
own  powers  of  survey  and  research,  and  you  will  see 


{•lied  to  him  gratuitously  :  but  no  other  emolument 
oocs  he  receive.  This  honour  is  -o  eagerly  sought 
for.  that  manv  have  sacrificed  e<  cryihing  to  at:a:n 
it. — even  health,  fortune,  and  character. 

The  Ch*irmaJi  is  not  unfrequer.tly  a  iv...r.  of  ex- 
traordinary comic  powers — and  who  for  the  lc\e_ot 
drink,  and  drunkards'  applause,  plays  the  fool  t.  r 
the  amusement  of  the  rest.  Many  individuals 
might  be  quote-d. — well-known  characters,— who 
>.>ught  ue4  tor  f.t.y  other  means  of  livelihood  than 
tV.JS  crawling  frvra  one  Free-and-t asy  to  anct.-.ir: 
ardhatc  ho.v-tod  that  they  could  make  the  fortune 
<>:'  any  publican  whom  they  chose  exclusxvol)  to 
p.  tivmsc.  by  increasing  the  tWk  of  dc.r.dod 
t.vio-wcrs.  But  allhoucn  plentifully  s-.-.pp'ied  with 

rv-ler  is  frequently  detected  the  r.ext  r.ioming 
hogging  his  r.icais  by  mouthfuls.  of  the  inmate*  of 

l\«or  inutuated  individual— lost  to  every  sense  of 
.  -»me — sovr.ti-d  by  the  -cry  man  whose  fonur.e  he 
i-  assistinc  ir.  the  formation — disgraced  in  the  eyes 
o-  tne  thinking  and  wore  sober  part  of  the  co:r.r.v.:- 
r..ty — and  a  burden  even  to  himself; — yet  seated  on 
h>  ilcvated  ch^ir  in  the  parlour,  surrounded  by  his 

— » >  humourou>  — «nd  so  ad.a>red  .' 

\\c    shall  relate    two  .-.r.eodotes  c. 
:hi?e  ••  r'ree-*n«:.-i.»*-cs  "   which  will    :•>  t 
;h:nk.  toir.terest  our  readers. 

Tae  fir>t    ia    o-.ir    m-  r.i.-Ty    relates 


r.r.evtod   n 

fid. 


«v  oom.c 


to     R<chard 
nature   with 
nor  was  he  confined 

>y  an  unretfnt;»e  nuiuory.  as  no  l-.mit  appeared  to 
b;s  recitations,  songs,  venm1o-qu;-ir..  tales.  .Vc. 
Mimicry,  and  low  w.'t  wo-.ild  mcctxv.  them  ti  1  the 
r.->ts  were  tired  w  i:h  laughter,  But  the  gne  .-.•->; 
'  "<  the  w*y  in  which  he 
nterrst*.  bv  indirectlv 


'  .;,vmity  was  c\t  :v.r.:r.. v.  in 
for-rr.rdod  the  lar.dlorv.')-  ;n 
f  Tvinc  people  to  drink  :  and.  when  they  »  ere  ir.cipA- 
..:  .t-.xi.Vy  dru;V.:.£  thc;r  shares  hi'.v.-.  1:".  i:.  order  to 
increase  the  landlord's  receipt*.  But  pwr  Richard 
had  a  Uinily .  and  often  have  we  se-en  hir.i.  :he 
morning  after  one  of  his  splendid  debuts,  bt-gying 
\hc  halt-picked  bones  of  the  previous  feas;  for  h» 


. 

:h»x<e  iv<  -i  tings  where  all  his  cares 
uiusi  be  forgotten  —  *.nd  hilarity  taie  the  place  cf 
sadness. 

But,  after  beiftg  driven  from  e.ne  iv*ort  t  o  another, 
for  Ike  purpose  cf  obtaining  the  neceswr.e*  of  .ue. 
»-d  lilins  m  even-  thing,  he  at  last  became  the 
luxate  of  a  w«rtbo»ise;  and.  overwhelmed  with 
ran  ir»e.  Icuniwawd  kis  esisteace  by  suicide  ! 

VTt  will  relate  another  tragic  affiur  connected  with 
••  Fn*-«nd-e*sm  :"  —  A  young  nian.  an  apprentice, 
compelled  by  ki*  master  to  be  at  home  by  a 
»ia  kwwr  of  thf  even-.ric  ;  but  the  vouth.  wis-hir.c 
~^*     ,     .          oeuars,  u«ed  t  •>  leave  hi? 
b^d-n    •  Vr  tbe  atoc  window  ;  and.  runniti:  alons; 
tV  roof*  of*  tke  bouses,  descend  by  the  same  way. 
dw  apartment  which  he  had  just  left,     Thw 


rv-t»ia 


he  is  Will  supported  by  those  vlio  h.»x  e  a  favourite 
monopoly  to  sustain. 

We  find  that  the  principal  .ircuuicn:  of  this  pam- 
phlet is  founded  upon  the  fa.;  thai  air  and  water  are 
composed  of  stimu<atinj  po.son.  The  sejwrate 
qualities  of  the  in^redicr.ts  of  .v.r  and  water  wov.'.d. 
in  tin  ir  application  to  tV.e  hu:i-..i-.i  frame,  be  l"\j.;! . 
but  whcr.  compounded  together,  they  are  vtr:\ v.'.y 
iv.ncxioui.  llie  iv.o-t  w  ..<  .^>,  :-.ie  fruits  ir.d  ve-ce- 
t.:iil1-.  eo:::,.i:;  ih;  i ;e:v.ert,<  .  t"  po;scr.>.  wh:ch.  if 
they  alone  existed  i".  tl-.o>;  -.•..•>-:..nces.  would  yro»  e 
f.it.tl  to  •.:•...::;  b.;t.  ..>  t'.u;.  ..;.  r.-.ix.v.  ;;:•>  with  other 
•'r.iTcv.u;.:-.  whuli  :..:  a*  c.  ~:-;t;.\es.  tl.ey  be  c.  r.-.i 

their  preset;;  cond.tlo:-..  i.x  *.•:  p:.son>  Thear.tiio- 
of  th:*  p.iir.phlit  oay  ^s  well  soy  that  sugar  is  a 
poison. because  a  chemical  '.v..\r. ';>.:!.;:  or.  .  .1}  charge 
.t  into  ox.il.c  acid. 

The  :;;;t'::or  of  this  .;-.vlw.'  proceed*  to  ,  bsi  n  e 
that  ••w..lkinc.  ridir.;:.  or  niM.iv.g.  so  e.  r.-lncivi  to 
h^alih.  produces  il  by  a;i  increased  nVw  ot  the  pulse. 
causing  j=.n  e\ti:larat:cn  it  the  sv.r.*.s  bordering  or. 
n;.xler«te  txciti-.r.er.:  froro.  ale.  \«.:u.  >c  d.-:.'.'.;d 
spirits.  The  .-.rc-.r.ifnt  which  is  here  r.iteiuie-d  to 
be  brought  r.c.  rst  Tee:otali>m  is  f.isi'.y  si-.twereil. 
Tlie  Te<:.Ui.>  stror.giy  recommend  .ill  K:.'X-.:.' 
means  v^f  producing  a  proper  t\..u.  .iv.t  .:.  ::.<. 
human  frAmt-.  ai'.d  only  disootr.ite]  .  .::va, 

:•..;  ::.".s.  F.xercise  is  the  »Ai>irc^  nii;.;.-  ;  .i"'..l  s:r.  r.j 
dr.ii'vs.  wl.icV.  ruin  the  c.->ats  of  the  -:,•::.-.:.  a)  .. 
injure  the  intellectual  powers,  STY  the  ?.«irj;i.'j 
means.  The  author  of  the  paiv.pr.let  r.r.dir  notice. 
....-.-..its  th.it  exercis*  will  produce  a  healthy  e\c::e- 
r.ient,  *nd  implies  that  strong  crlr.k  Are  .'.rt.r.c;*: 
means  calculated  to  produce  a  >.ni.l.'.r  fxci;e:v.er.t  :n 
the  abser.t  of  the  other  ^exercise.  T:.e  Tett.-i.ilirs 
re-cor.v.r.end  the  cen«TiI  £doy;-io:i  of  the  :",  r.-.-.ir 
means,  aad  discountenance  the  latter;  &:;.}  t..-.s  .  b- 
•ecticin  to  the  latter  means  is  founde-d  r.ro:i  t!.e  cor.- 
vic-.lon.  1.  That  the  excitement  pnv.r.cec  by  s;r.  re 
drinks  is  unnatural,  because  it  arise-  :V,v.n  directiy 
?.r.it>v-:al  means,  and  mear.s  that  .:;\,lvc  a  h.-.bi; 
w-.thc-ut  which  health  and  intt  :lf<-t  c\~-r.tir.ue  u 
paired;  2.  That  if  a  natural  r.;e.ii;s  -.:  pr.v...ci:.i 
a  necessary  degree  of  excitement  exist,  we  should 
not  have  recourse  to  other  mean?,  which.  e\  en  if 
they  did  produce  the  desired  elfe-t  in  one  way. 
wc.uld  injure  the  body  in  aiio;hrr  3.  That  if 
strong  drink  be  ukcn  as  a  means  of  pr.vv.rir.g  that 
excitement  abovt  alluded  to.  the  M*.  as  proved  by  an 
unden.iiCe  experience,  frequenriy  leads  to  the 
•J>«*f.  and  frv>m  the  abase  result  all  kinds  of  melodies 
and  crlr.u-s  :  and  -I.  Tta:  tie  experience  of  four 
mill;,  r.j  of  men.  and  the.  exanple  of  tbcu.«'.nd>  of 


the  lower  orders  may  also  be  traced  to  n 
Thus,  even  it"  alcoholic  drinks  were  not  calculated 
to  impair  the  healthy  tone  of  the  body  or  the  intel- 
lect, sufficient  causes  an1  found  in  social  life  sv> 
recommend  a  total  abstinence  from  them. 

The  author  of  the  pamphlet  under  notice  then 
procv-eds  to  a  con«!dei.\tion  of  the  subject  in  a  reli- 
;.-..>  point  of  \  :e«  ;  i.  e.  i::  its  reference  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  The  r.-;racle  at  Cana  in  Galilee  is  ;  ,•/ 

.-  .  c.u.'ttd ':•;.  :  .  r.  as  an  argument  in  ;'.;\our  of 
•  •  •,:-•.  of  stn. ;;.:  drir.ks.  If  he  have  rvau  the  ven 
,'cvir  p.-,:>ers,  wh.tch  .ip;>i..r.d  in  our  journal  a  few 
\v;;"s>  .-,;.•>.  under  the  denominatiou  of  ••  The  wines 
.:'th:>  Old  To.-t..:vie;;:.'  ;.nd  which  emanated  from 
:  i  per.  of  Mr.  John  Wilson,  he  would  see  enour'u 
: %  .vr.\  i:.ce  him  tha:  the  Scriptures  cannot  be  per- 
\ertt-d  ir.to  a  recommendation  of  an  evil  habit. 

H-.e  concluding  portion  of  the  pamphlet  is  occu- 
pied with  declamatory  i'.ln-trations  e.f  the  general 
:,  r.e  of  .i—.'.vur.t. — in  il.e  following  mar.uer.  f^r 
-.-..-t-uicc  ; 


-•iuse  i  fooi  o«cJLsi:r.ally  drinks  himself  to  death. 
by  A  .-riaiir»l  excess  ir.  «ie,  *r  wir.f.  or  <pir::.  icust 
ti.erttcre.  all  n~en  r<:".;«e  ;he  beneric:*;  use  cf  them,  and 

..-":  k  :..:  it  i.l.  h»vt\tr  u>f:.;l.  ntir.tious.  or  m'rfsh- 
ivc  ;c  r.it.;re — r.c;  e>i;-.  *;  tie  coairuand  a^d  »tsei  tbe 
ivirr.ylf  .-•;"  the  Sjo  .-..:  ' 

Let  x:s  answer  this  paragraph,  and  then  take 
leave  of  the  subject  for  the  present.  The  habit 
cf  intoxication  has  increased  to  such  s  fri;litful 
ixter.t,  tlwit  only  total -abstinence'  r.ieasure*  can 
c/rrcc;  it.  The  temptation  must  be  OvViw.'i."  re- 
•-.  v-.v.  :  ex]vrience.  and  a  knowledge  of  the  frailty 
.•  '.-•.--.i.u;  vo'.itier..  pr.ae  that  no  such  thi::c  £s  a 
•  .•vie- r. "/.e  indulceiive  can  be  countenanced  with 
s..:'::\  Second. y — intoxicating  drinks  are  neither 
her.i-ricia].  r.or  r.i:tri;io;:< :  they  are  DV:  so  refreshir.g 
as  pure  wxtir.  and  they  contain  no  more  nutriment 
than  the  si\id  subUbuice  to  which  they  can  be  re- 
irjci  d.  H.ilf  of  a  per.r.y  loaf  c-or. tains  r.iore  nourish- 
r.ier.t  th.ui  a  pot  cf  porter  :  ar.d  a  glass  of  wine  doe* 
r.  -t  r-ossess  more  nutritious  power  th*n  a  crain  of 
•o'.  ...:.  Thirdly — i;  is  blasphemous  to  imagine  that 
the  Saviour  could  countenance  i  habit,  even  in  it? 
most  remote,  degree,  which  is  the  greatest  SCOUTCT 
th..;  ever  w&s  ir<;rocuced  upon  ear.h.  We  shall 
L.stly  obsx-ne.  th.-.;  if  Teetotalers  be  jwronp — 
they  sul'.  adre-cate  a  gxxxl  cause  :  we  s<»e  that  we 
can  ex;-t  and  be  no~f  heahhy.  widicwt  strocg 
dri-.ks  .  and  we  are  then  fore  rig;ht  in  avoiding  those 
t!.l"c>  which  mifkl  lead  to  intoxication ;  intoxication 
being  the  ga:e  which  conducts  its  victims  to  die 
work-bouse,  the  felons"  raol.  the  hospital,  or  ll»e 
lunatic  asvhun. 


THE    TEETOTALER. 


The  L**d«*  Teetotal  Magasitf  and  Lite- 
rary Miscellany.  Number  for  August. 
London :  George  Wightman. 
With  this  talented  champion  of  the  Teetotal 
cause  the  reader  is  presented  with  a  picturesque 
portrait  of  Father  Mathew,  engraved  in  the  first 
stvle  of  the  art,  and  well  worlh  all  the  money  that  is 
required  as  the  price  of  the  Magazine  itself.  The 
contents  of  this  number  are  varied  and  interesting, 
and  are  all  original  ^ve,  of  course,  the  speeches 
delivered  at  public  meetings,  of  which,  by  the  way, 
there  is  a  very  faithful  Report. )  The  "  Biographi- 
cal sketch  of  Father  Mathew  "  is  the  best  that  has 
yet  appeared  in  print.  It  appears  that  this  eminent 
apostle  of  Temperance  is  now  in  his  fiftieth  year, 
having  been  born  on  the  l(Hh  of  October,  1790. 

Tf>f  P.iftor's  Plffyf  of  Tout  .•ibslitifnce.      B\ 

THE   REV.  \YILLIAM  ROAF,     Saint     Paul's 

Chapel,   Wigan.     Fifth   Thousand.      l'2mo. 

'pp.  4".     London.      12,  Bull's  Head  Court. 

This  work,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  churches  of 
Christ,  of  the  Congregational  Order,  assembling  in 
the  Independent  chapel,  Ellesjnere.  and  in  Saint 
Paul's  Chapel.  Wigan.  is  a  very  clever  little  pro- 
duction, atid  reflects  great  credit  upon  its  reverend 
author.  It  is  a  powerful  advocate  of  the  great  cause 
of  Teetot.ilism.  and  must  be  hailed  as  one  of  the 
most  conclusive  essays  that  have  been  printed  upon 
the  subject.  We  shall  make  an  elaborate  extract  in 
another  department  of  our  paper  at  a  future  period. 

The  TtnfentMtee  Mfttenqtr.  .:«</  Tract  Maga- 
zine.     Numbers    7    and    8.     New    Series. 
IxmJon  :   Houlston  and  Stonenian. 
A  very  excellent  little  publication — very  cheap — 

pertly  got  up — *tid  admirably  calculated  to  further 

the  cause  of  Teelotjdittn. 

REPORT    OF    TEETOTAL    PROGRESS     AND 
MEETINGS. 


m  Al  FS. 

A  letter  from  MR.  E.  G.  SILISBVR^  informs  u?  that 
thj  influence  of  Tertotilism  is  producing  grind  effects 
.n  this  principality,  "  The  prevailing  opinion  now  is," 
sai*  the  letter.  "  that  we  hive  upwards  of  tie*  *»»(jre.i 
•IM  jf'.i  ;>..•«..-.:•:.;  nfithff  in  North  and  South  Wales. 
Of  these  Cre  thousand  at  least  may  be  considered  re- 
fiirmed  drunkards.  There  are  also  seven  hundred  min- 
isters »:id  local  preachers  of  all  denominations,  in  the 
r'.rst  mentioned  number.  MR.  ROBERT  PARRY  has  done 
tnore  in  Wales  to  spread  the  cause  of  Teetotalism  than 
any  othtt  N:\  p-.-.Kio  advocate*  taken  together.  With 
half-iHfacen  such  staunch  apostles  of  Temperance,  we 
should  eSi-ctuaily  suppress  erety  tavern,  pin-shop,  and 
ale-house  in  the  principally  ere  ten  years  have  expired. 
^e  mish  r>*  Tfftfiaitr  journal  every  success  in  this 
j>art  of  the  world." 

XEW  rORT-rACNEt.t.     AV.^    WOLVERTON. 

Alerter  from  Xewport-Pagnell  inform  us  that  the 
cause  of  Teetotiiism  :s  priyressiag  mtll  in  that  town. 
and  at  Woiverton.  an  important  st.iti.-n  on  the  Lon- 
don and  Birmingham  Ra:'.vs\.  "Much  good."  says 
our  correspondent.  "  is  done  amongst  those  who  are  con- 
cerned «ith  the  Railway,  and  «ho  make  some  very  elo- 
quent speeches  at  tunes  upon  the  M!fl.cial  etTects  of 
Teetotalistn." 


NAVTKAL    TEETOTAL    vrETI\r.. 

On  tv.e  evening  of  Thursday .  the  ISth  instant,  the 
paiserxgtrs  in.  the  steam -vessel  from  Hull  to  Leith  held 
a  meeting  on  S.vard. 

MR.  WILI  i  VM  PATVN  vfrotn  London"  took  the  Chair, 
and  the  audience  stood  rr-und  him.  An  interesting  dis- 
CUSS:OD  upon  the  eomrarttive  rneritsjsf  moderation  and 
total  abstinence  took  place.  The  argument  terminated 
in  favour  of  the  disciple*  of  total  abstinence. 


c>>Air<  MR.  MACIX- 


rRINCES-S»*EET     TOTAL     .ASSTISENCE    SOCIETY.  CORK. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  as 
usual  in  the  school  room  of  the  Presbvierian  Meeting- 
house. 

MR.  R  r-owDEs  was 
T    SH  acted  as  Socretarv. 

M  R.  Hi  PK  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  necessity  of 
eons-.$U-ncy  amongst  tfce  members  of  Teetotal  Societies, 

MR-  GEORCC  BRAKT  $p<*e  cf  the  hardships  to  which 
Teetotalers  were  exposed  by  Wing  paid  their  ware*  in 
pubho-houses,  Mr.  Brady  referred  to  the  case  'of  the 
London  Coal-Whippers,  at  reported  in  Tit  Tttiotaicr 
journal  ;  and  the  Secretary  read  the  leading  article  in 
Number  2.  of  that  paper,  which  relays  particularly  to 
this  snbiccL 

MR.  Kocc*  OLDEN  then  addressed  the  meeting  and 
•aid  that  h*  had  witnessed  many  a  scene  aiising  from 


intemperance,  which  it  would  be  distressing  to  relate. 
He  made  a  pathetic  appeal  10  those  present  to  sign  the 
pledge. 

Mil.  WILLIAM  MARTIN  spoke  of  the  comparatively 
tranquil  state  of  the  streets  of  Cork  since  the  propaga- 
tion of  Teetotal  doctrines. 

THE  CHAIRMAN  acquainted  the  meeting  wkh  the  fact 
of  Judge  Crampton  having  received  the  pledge  at  the 
hands  of  the  ReT.  Mr.  Mathew,  trke  prtmtrdtt*  <i.dici~l 
•\*ftio»ary  iritk  a  tilrrr  mrial  <a  a  takr*  of  Ike  imporl- 
a»cf  attarktd  It  tkit  atrtttia*  tt  HU  raitt  (f  Trttotolitm. 
The  Chairman  then  made  a  very  eloquent  speech  upon 
the  general  effects  of  the  new  doctrine,  especially  in  its 
relatiqu  to  Ireland. 

FINSBl'RY    AND    ROXTON     TOVTHS'    TEETOTAL   tOCIBTY. 

j     This  Society  is  progressing  very  favourably,  thanks  to 

the  exertions  of  its  Committee  and  Secretary.     A  meet- 

i  ing  was  held  at  the  Ship  Coffee-house,  on  Tuesday  the 

,  18th  instant;  upon  which  occasion  MR.  PHILLIPS,  the 

;  Honorary  Secretary,  took  the  Chair.     Messieurs  E.  H. 

;  Williams  (late  Registrar.)  Parmt,  Parks,  and  F.  Dyer 

addressed  the  Meeting,  each  with  considerable  effect.    A 

vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  E.  H.  Williams  for 

his  exertion's  during  the  period  he  acted  as  Registrar  to 

that  Societv. 


KENSINGTON    AXP    BvYSWATER    BRANCH    Or    THE 
I  SITED    TEMI-ERANCC   ASSOCIATION. 

A  meeting  of  this  Branch  took  place  at  the  Camden 
Chapel.  Kensington,  on  Monday  evening,  the  17th  inst, 
on  which  occasion  MR  UEXSTEAD,  of  the  parent  society, 
took  the  chair.  The  assembly  was  addressed  by  Messieurs 
Stall  wood  ^the  Secretary,'*  Tanner.  Mee,  Reid.  Reeves, 

•  Belts.  Cox.  »nd  Bowler.     Mr.  Benslead  filled  the  duties 
of  Chaitman  in  a  most  able  manner,  and  proved  him- 
self on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  to  be  ar great  acquisi- 
tion to  the  Vniied  Temperance  Association. 

A  second  meeting  wis  held  on  Friday,  the  21st  inst. 
MR.  G.  W.  M.  REYNOLDS,  according-  to  public  an- 

•  noaneetntnt.  took  the  chair.  This  gentleman  expatiated 
at  some  length  upon  Teetotalism.  both  in  respect    to 
its  p-esent  and  ulterior  results,  and  prophesied  that  it 
was  destined  to  achieve  the  total  moral  reformation  of 
the  country. 

MR.  Bowi  ER  then  addressed  the  meeting,  ami  related 
a  dreadful  tale  of  an  accident  which  had  occurred  to  a 
brickla\  er.  who  fell  from  a  scaffold  when  iu  a  state  of 
ir.toMcation. 

MR.H.  W.  WESTON.  ^Secretary  to  the  Vniied  Tem- 
pwance  Association.^  made*  most  eloquent  speech  upon 
all  the  important  brAncbes  of  Teetotalism.  in  respect  to  its 
moral,  political.  »nd  religious  application.  He  said  that 
he  had  seta  people  killed  in  public-houses,  in  frays 
»-.!  quarrels;  and  he  then  explained  the  system  of  adul- 
teration practised  by  the  pnhiicans. 

MR.  REEK  sai.i  he  had  entered  nj»on  a  new  existence 
since  he  had  signed  the  Teetotal  plerfire.  His  home  was 
n.iw  happy,  whereas  it  had  before  been  •  retched  and 
cheerless. 

MR.  MET  anilyied  hall  a  pint  of  beer,  and  showed 
the  quantity  of  alcohol  contained  in  it.  He  then  ad- 
dressed the  meeting  upon  the  beneficial  effects  of  Teelo- 
ulism  in  respoet  to  the  working  classes,  and  gave  notice 
that  on  Thursday  evening,  the  27th  instant,  he  should 
five  a  lecture  at  that  place,  explanatory  of  the  nature 
and  properties  of  alcolwl. 

"<  A  third  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Branch  was 
held  at  the  Camden  Chapel,  Kensington,  on  Monday 
evening,  tht  -4th  instart.  MR  H.  W.  WEJTOX  in  the 
Chair.  The  audience*  as  addressed  by  this  gentleman, 
and  Messieurs  B»\i.i<. JOHNSON.  kTCORUI  ( of  Chel- 
sea. 1  and  G.  W.  M.  REYNOLDS. 

BIRMINGHAM. 

A  weels.y  meeting  of  the  Birmingham  Teetotal  Society 
mis  hel.i  or.  Monday,  tlie  17th  of  August,  iu  the  Se«*rn- 
stievt  School-room :  and  the  honest,  straigbtibrward.  and 
m»c!\  statements  of  the  various  speakers  were  received 
«  th  rapturous  applause.  Nothing  is  better  calculated 
to  awaken  the  attention  of  the  persons  who  usually  at- 
tend such  '.reelings,  than  well  attested  facts  as  to  the 

'  effects  cf  lirur.ker.r.ess  en  the  moral  a-,  j  social  eondi- 
tion  of  man  :  accordingly,  in  the  course  of  the  remark' 
ma.:e  by  MR.  ELIJAH  GooDHEin,  on  that  occasion,  he 
quoted  from  No,  V11I.  of  T'u  TtrMtlfr.  the  laner  pan 
of  the  Rev.  Francis  Beardsall's  "Appeal."  He  was 
p:eased  to  see  that  the  crowded  a«semhly  listened  with 
marked  a:t«-nrion.  and  rrceirevi  his  eSserrations  with 
cheers.  It  U  encouraging  to  the  friends  of  the  great 

'  and  cood  cause  of  Teetouiism  to  behold  the  self-denying 
-djrvotion  of  the  working  men.  tmidst  the  scoffs  and  jeers 
*f  not  a  few  boisterous  tipplers,  mho  ever  ai  " 
essay  to  prevtnt  a  heariag. 


meeting.  The  crowded  state  of  our  columns  compel* 
us  to  omit  the  report  of  the  proceeding*  this  week :  but 
we  shall  in  future  give  the  preference,  M>  far  M  the  pub- 
lication of  the  heads  of  toe  various  I  speeches  a  con- 
cerned, to  the  HrdnetJay  trotimg  instead  of  th*  Solur- 
',  Jmy  rrfnimf  meeting. 

i*t»r Jay   t'mimf,  .1*f*st  ttfd. 

The    meeting   at   the    Aldersgate-street   Chapel  was 
somewhat  thinly  attended,  probably  in  consequence  ol 
!  the  beauty  of  the  weather. 

MR.  WILLIAMS,  upon  taking  the  Chair,  made  some 
very  proper  observations  upon  the  rapid  progress^of  Tee- 
totalism throughout  the  British  dominions. 

MR.  CRIMP  (the  Registrar)  said  that  it  waa  ridicu- 
lous for  so  many  people  to  be  crying  out  against  the  dear- 
ness  of  provisions  when  they  could  afford  to  spend  so 
much  money  in  the  public-houses,  where  they  never  at- 
tempted to  drive  a  bargain  with  the  landlord,  as  they 
do  with  the  butcher  or  grocer. 

MR.  BEXSTEAD  argued  upon  the  necessity  of  the  mm 
MM  M  rorpor*  nm>.  and  illustrated  his  favourite  theme 
of  the  necessity  of  Teetotalism  in  respect  to  the  intellect, 
in  a  forcible  manner. 

MR.  BOWLER  said  that  be  had  several  labourers  un- 
der him,  and  that  they  were  already  thinking  of  taking 
a  small  farm  amongst  them,  upon  the  money  saved 
from  the  public-bouses. 

MR.  REEI>  introduced  himself  to  the  meeting  as  a 
happy  specimen  of  the  good  effects  of  Teetotalism. 

MR.  DONALDSON"  related  a  story  of  an  individual, 
who  after  baring  long  been  a  dreadful  drunkard,  was  at 
length  induced  to  sign  the  flrJft  of  total  abstinence 
This  circumstance  empowered  him  to  redeem  his 
fjfdtfs  at  the  pawnbroker's ;  and  he  was  shortly  after 
enabled  to  plfiift  his  troth  to  a  lady  whom  he  selected 
as  bis  future  companion  in  life.  This  lady  presented 
him  with  some  plrdftt  of  their  mutual  affection  ;  and 
he  iMr.  Donaldson)  would  pMgi  himself  to  support 
the  assertion  that  there  was  not  a  happier  man  now  liv- 
ing than  this  reclaimed  drunkard.  Mr.  Donaldson  theu 
dissected  the  doctrines  lately  propagated  against  Teeto- 
talism by  Mesueurs  Rowbolham  and  Perry,  tmo  anti- 
teetotal  lecturers  ;  and  cut  them  up  hip  and  thigh. 

MR.  PRICE  and  MR.  Bt.  ACKVOKE  then  each  addressed 
the  meeting,  which  separated  at  about  half-past  ten 
o'cock.  

BETHNAL-ORECN  AXP  SriTALriCLDs  BRANCH  or 
THE  I'MTCD  TEMTERANCC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  Meeting  of  the  Members  of  this  Brancr.. 
took  place  at  the  Asssembly-rooms,  Chnrch-rom. 
Bethnal-green  mad,  on  Monday,  the  2tth  instant.  TVs 
place  of  Meeting  promises  to  become  an  important 
stronghold  for  the  disciples  of  Teetotalism. 

CLCRKEXWr.Li.    AND   PtNTONVILLE  YoDTHs'  SOCIETY. 

This  praise- worthy  association  holds  a  weekly  meeting, 
even  Thursday  evening,  at  Dennis's  Coffee-house,  Je- 
rusalem-passage, Clcrkenmell  .  and  a  youth  i*  always 
in  attendance  at  the  chapel  at  Aldengate-street,  every 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  evening,  to  rective  the  signa- 
tures  of  those  youths  who  may  wish  to  affix  their  hand 
to  the  pledge.  The  cause  is  progressing  ao«t  favour - 
ably  amongst  tbt  youths,  mar.y  ot  whom  are  good  ora- 
tors. Too  much  praise  cannot  be  attached  to  MB.  R. 
P.  BATOKR,  the  Secretary,  for  the  excellent  manner  in 
which  he  conducts  the  business  of  this  Society. 

HAMMERSMITH     AND    ST ARCH-C.RCEX    BRANCH    Or    TUT. 
I  XITFD    TEMrERlKCE    A--.  CUTli'V 

A  number  of  gentlemen,  residing  it  Harainersmithand 
Starch-Green,  assembled  on  Monday  evening,  August 
24th,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  William  Cranston,  17,  Sooth- 
street,  Hammersmith;  and  having  taken  into  consider- 
ation the  fact  that  numbers  of  individuals  had  already 
signed  a  pledge  rook  in  those  neighbourhoods,  came  to 
the  resolution  of  forming  a  total  abstinence  society 
under  tb*  auspices  of  the  United  Temperance  Associa- 
tion. It  was  farther  resolved  that  three  great  meetings 
should  be  held  at  Mr.  W.Cranston's  house  ;  namely,  the 
first  on  Thursday,  the  27th  of  August,  MR.  H.  W. 
WISTON.  Secretary  to  the  United  Temperance  Associa- 
tion, in  the  chair;  the  second  on  Tuesday,  September 
1st.  MR.  G.  W.  M.  REYNOLDS  in  the  chair;  and  th* 
third,  on  Saturday,  the  fifth  of  September,  MR.  BEX- 
STEAD  in  tii*  chair. 


UNITED  TEMFERANCE  ASSOCIATION. 


The  Aldersgate-street  Chapel  has  seldom  seen  a 
crowded  meeting  than  on  this  occasion.  We  have  before 
*'.'.-. -tt-.i  to  the  very  respectable  appearance  of  ike  per- 
sons who  frequent  the  two  hebdomadal  meetings  of  tkit 
Association  at  the  Aldersjrate  street  Chapel,  and  the  as- 
sembly in  question  fully  bore  out  the  truth  of  that  re- 
mark.* MR.  G.  W.  M.  RIYSOLDS  took  the  chair  •• 
this  occasion ;  and  several  able  advocates  addressed  the 


,  NEW    BRITISH    AND    FOREIGN 

TEMrEAAXCR    SOCIETY. 

ON  the  19th  instant  the  Superintendent  of  tl«e  Depot 

of  the    I'nited   Temperance  Association  forwarded  an 

advertisement  of  a  new  work  on  -  TeetoUtiun  "  to  the 

!  office  of  the  Journal  of  the  New  British  and  Foreign 

Temperance     Society,    in    Boll's   Head   Court.      The 

i  price  of  the  advertisement  was  reoeivrd,  and  tl.e  paia- 

|  graph  sent  to  the  printer  of  the  JWTM/,  in  M  ark  Lane, 

!  m  order  that  it  might  be  in  tkne  for  insertion.    An  hour 

or  two   afterwards  much  surprise  was  excited  by  the 

Saperintendeat   having  his  money  returned,  and  btu£ 

:  luftcBMii,  that   the  Committee  of  the  New  British  and 

Foreign  Temperance  Society  bad  come  to  a   rrsolnbou 

to  rxBase  all  advertisements  of  whatever  character  front 

the  United  Temperance  Association :  consequently  the 

•vwcrtneiaent  was  not  inserted  in  their  Jmcrmul  tt  last 


We  believe  that  for  an  enlightened  pobh'e,  it  is  1 
to  BMrrr  no  eonnnrat  g  a  th«  a  bovt  i 


fm 


SO 


THE     TEETOTALER. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
With  th*  MXXJIM*.  «•  Uw  iia  IBMant.  will  W 
prx-»  EWx«*  IVuoe.  ttiichnl  m  a  a. -at  wi»pp«.  aca 
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BVTVHEH.  OX  FISTVLA.  Sc. 

KJxtfM.  !•«««..  ck<Ukuani>.  prU-*  7*.  W  . . 

PACTS  and  OBSERVATIONS    relative  tc 

A  »u\xt*4t\U  «Kxi^  oi  :rT»r.  •«;   I"'-*-4    Kiiliui.    H^ruuvrboitia! 
K-\ c rvsopa****  TVmou.:*.  UM!  Suxturvv,  withcc?  eunui£  ar  ivu 

TIT     TT«  T        V     I      T    j  1     T*      &      1       V     C       -**«u*at  .    ilUutr»tt«i  with  nuiiwrv..*    c-J-*r*       Kein*  *  tunihjr 

***  4      t   r.    1  L    A    I.    r*   l\.    ripwtm  *f  UK  pt»ctfe*«rMi.&  J.  VAX  BITCHKU*:^ 
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SIGHT    RESTORKD. 

KEKVOl'S     HEAP-ACHE  ANP  DK-*FVISS  CURED 
tlw  P»tron«jpr  «t  Yt'a  l»W    V  v««J.  k«   K»y»l  H«kM>* 
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nitl   IMU  NK.VK1VS  PROGRESS. 

i.    TILE.  —  SV    :Hl    SPtrc«. 

C-I.vrr.ER  XU. 

M»0  ITE. 

THE  wanderer.  amid  all  the  erowiletl  and 
stirring  s^nes  of  thi>  Grv.it  Babylon  of  the  , 
^  est,  will  ti:ui  few  j'-eseiitinc  more  gloomy 
rtfects  to  the  outward  eye,  and  the  moralist 
wine  o:Tori:i^  mo:-.1  varied  or  affecting  objects 
to  the  eye  of  :he  spirit,  tiian  the  prison  of 
Newgate.  The  death-bed  ha:h  known  no 
\ru\r.sh.  and  the  chuivn-yard  witnessed  no 
sorrow,  like  the  anguish  and  the  sorrow  that 
have  wandered  wi:hi:i  those  walls.  Manr  a 
light  heart  ha:h  passed  by  the  d^v>r  ia  the  days 
of  :naoc*r.ce.  and  $ubsex]ueutlv  been  diai^d 
thirher  as  an  ur.  welcome  vi<:ti->r.  over  the 
r\>U;rh  places  of  ti.is  world.  Tiiere  h*:h  been 
quickened  in  many  a  breast,  the  undying 
wvrni  :  and  there  batii  arisen  in  many  an  one 
the  ineffable  star.  H.^pe  hath  laid  down  her 
treasure,  and  tear  his  burden  on  the  thresh- 
v»;d  of  that  place  ;  and  beneath  tho«e  lofty 
n>-»fs  have  met  all  the  s*vrets  and  mingled  all 
the  emotions  of  the  human  soul  ! 

There  u  another  point  of  view  in  which  the 
yards  and  cells  of  Xew^te  are  scenes  of  most 
mournful  interest.  Like  the  churrh-yaid, 
they  are  places  of  separation  —  their  moral 
atmosphere  is  heavy  with  farewells.  How 
many  a  fond  tie  has  been  for  ever  broken  in 
Newgate  :  /kow  many  bosoms  luve  there 
throbbed  against  each  other  for  the  last  time  ! 
How  v&s*  hands  have  there  exchanged  the 
lingering  press  which  seems  afraid  to  sever,  tor 
fear  the  pulse  should  cease  to  beat!  How 
n»*»y  souls,  k  '-xTily  tried  bj  the  rigour  of  acute 


misery,  have  intercoramunicated  for  the  last  }  the  orphan  —  and  the  chilJlesa.  —  ask  the  <Ks- 
tirne  on  the  threshold  of  one  of  those  dun-  !  eased,  the  poor,  and  the  criminal.  —  address 
seori-doors.  and  set  forth  on  those  opposite  '  yourself  to  all  the  loathed  inmates  of  priaou^. 
roads,  one  of  which  leads  through  the  low,  of  mad-cells,  of  hospitals,  and  lazar-hoasev 
dark,  and  ominous  portal  to  the  scuiiold.  'The  '  ask  them  ail,  ir4#  mails  them  what  they  are 
golden  bowl  of  Hope  has  been  for  ever  broken  and  one  appalling,  agonizing,  terrific  combina- 
within  the  walls  of  Newgate,  and  the  silver  tion  of  unearthly  voices  will  proclaim  the  ae- 
chords  of  affection  loosened  in  its  ceils  :  but  cursed  name  of  Intemperance  !  Mr.  Tibhattaai 
no  monument  rema  r.s  of  aM  the  mournful  was  therefore  only  one  of  the  agent*  tkrot^k 
scenes  which  that  prison  hath  witnessed,  save  whose  means  this  came  degraded  and  degrading 
those  only  which  memory  hath  erected  in  the  vice  was  indirectly  acting. 

lonely  hearts  that  were  widowed  or  orphaned  ;      The  reader  can  easily  conceive  the  nature  of  v 
there.  —  and  which  love  has  too  often  since  in-    the  evidence  girea  against   Melville  upon  AT 
scribed  with.tae  name  and  characters  of  THI   occasion  of  the  examination  before  the  poKce- 
DEAP!  magistrate:  and  so  conclusive  was   that   erf- 

It  was  to  Newgate  that  Victor  Melville  was  dence  considered,  that  this  functionary  did  no: 
conducted,  after  hiving  been  subjected  to  a  ',  hesitate  to  commit  the  prisoner  for  trial  at  tie 
long  examination  before  a  police-magistrate,  approaching  assizes.  Melville  had  not  o&ereti 
The  heart  of  the  young  man  was  nearly  broken  :  a  word  of  explanation  ;  in  the  first  place,  be- 
for  the  very  individual  who  hail  led  him  in|o  cause  the  prostration  of  h  s  mind  beneath  this 
crime—  the  very  person  who  had  tempted  him  accumulated  weight  of  misfortune  was  such, 
with  the  proposal  to  relieve  his  embarrassments  that  all  his  energies  seerr.  d  paralyzed,  and  the 
by  robbery  —  the  very  wretch  who  had  primed  powers  of  utterance  were  suspended  ;  awl  ia 
him  with  the  flames  of  hell  which  the  inge-  the  second  place,  because  he  could  oaly  escape 
nuity  of  man  his  modified  into  alcoholic  drink,  from  the  imputation  of  one  horrible  crime  by 
—  that  very  man  had  appeared  ia  evidence  confessing  to  another,  and  death  would  have 
against  him  !  With  the  cool  and  calm  indit-  been  preferable  to  the  longest  «nr«tmcr  of 
ference  of  innocence,  had  Mr.  Tibbatts  stepped  dishonour. 

forward  as  the  witness  against  his  friend  —  his  '  OB  !  instead  of  being  born  in  the  upper  spacer 
young,  his  inexperienced  victim  t  with  all  the  I  of  exigence,  had  this  young  man  only  entered 
fluency  of  truth  had  he  told  so  plausible  a  tale  ,  npoa  fife  in  a  humble  capacity,  he  might  have 
to  the  magistrate,  that  Melville's  guilt  was  '  bccoaar  •  good  and  useful  member  of  the  great 
deemed  but  too  evident  ;  and  with  the  most  human  family  !  Had  he  been  a  mountaineer 
perfect  callousness,  had  this  miscreant  put  in  the  wftds  of  Switzerland,  or  a  mariner  be- 
upon  record  that  testimony  which  could  not  do  neatk  the  authority  of  some  stem  captai^  nil 
otherwise  than  materially  accelerate,  if  not  this  miaoy  might  bar*  been  saved  him  !  IB 
altogether  seal,  the  dreadful  fate  of  the  hero  of  either  eaac  he  would  not  hare 
this  tale.  For  how  man  crimes  has  Intern-  1  long  hod  done,  the  duties  of  religion  ; 


y  crimes  has  Intern-  1  long  hod 
peranoe  to  ancwor  !     Appeal  to  the  widow  —  !  religion  «f  the  mountaineer  and  Us* 
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impressed  by  the  power  of  the  spectacle  which 
they  have  ever  In-fore  their  e\es,  tho  eternal 
dangers  which  surround  them,  and  the  groat 
voices  by  whk'ii  Nature  speaks  on  the  sea  and 
on  the  mountain.  \Ve.  the  dwellers  in  cities. 
are  reached  l>y  nothing  grvat  :  the  voice  of  '.lie 
world  drowns  that  of  God;  and.  wh-.-n  we 
would  renew  our  souls  in  the  spirit  of  poesy. 
we  must  seek  it  amid  the  waves,  those  hills  of 
the  ocean,— or  on  the  hills,  those  waves  of  the 
earth !  There,  if  we  have  been  !vrn  ever  so 
little  poetical  or  religious,  v.and  to  be  the  one  is 
often  to  be  the  other, ^  we  >vi  a  chord  thriii 
within  our  hearts,  and  a  voice  sinking  in  our 
souls  ;  and  we  know  that  t'.ut  chord  and  that 
voice  were  never  wanting,  but oniv  asleep:  that 
it  was  the  world  which  weighed  on  and  dead- 
ened them  :  and  that  the  wing*  of  p.v  sy  ar.d 
ivli«io:i,  like  those  of  the  eagles,  have  need  of 
solitude  and  immensity  for  their  play.  Then 
d  >  we  understand  the  resignation  of  :he  vo.eun- 
t.iineer  and  the  mariner,  while  the  or.e  w. rulers 
over  his  glaciers,  and  the  i".!..r  »  \er  !  :<  .ve.u:. 
The  space  in  which  they  tr.acl  is  too  ir.ighty 
for  she  loss  of  the  beloved  one  ;o  be  felt,  in  all 
its  intensity,  therein  : — it  is  not  till  he  enters 
Ir.s  cabin  or  his  hut.  that  the  mourner  sees  that 
.1  mother  is  wanting,  by  its  tiro,  between  him 
and  his  child. — or  a  c'li!  1  at  the  te.ble.  between 
::::n  and  his  wife.  The::  it  is  that  l-.is  eyes. 
\>.::ch  had  been  raised  in  resignat'on.  so  long 
a<  he  could  look  upon  the  heaven  to  which  the 
-  nil  is  gone,  droop  tearfully  towards  th.i:  eart'.i 
l>y  which  the  body  is  for  ever  swallowed  up ! 

So  thought  Melville  when  he  was  left  to 
himself  in  the  dreary  cell  to  which  he  was  con- 
ducted in  Newgate.  In  \ewga:e  !  Yes — he 
was  in  Newgate  ;  and  l:e  soon  set  himself 
busily  to  work  to  anticipate  all  the  horrors  of 
'.lie  career  which  seemed  to  lay  before  him. 
He  thought  that  he  sh  -r.ld  prohr.bly  leave  that 
prison  on  v  twice  :ig.\;r.  T!;e  t'.rst  t:ro-e  would 
be  to  proceed  to  the  >ole"e::  t:  biinal.  vl.erv  !.e 


brow,  as  if  to  drive  that  maddening  thought 
from  his  heated — his  burning  imagination  ' 

Yes, — the  first  time  that  lie  anticipated  to 
leave  his  ceil,  would  be,  he  thought,  to  hear 
that  dreadful  sentence  pronounced  :  and  the 

second  time No — no — he  could   not  suiter 

his  imagination  to   complete  the  thought, — he 
would  not  entertain   sj   atrocious  an  idea. — he 
could   not    permit    himself  to    believe  that  the 
sentiment    was    true  1       Hut.   alo.s- — the    dread 
reality   must  be  contemplated — lie  must   look 
the  grim  spectre  in    the  lace  : — oven  if  he  shut 
his   eyes,   that    dreadful   goblin   was   there,   be- 
fore him.  substantial  and  palpable,  ami-circling 
around   his  narrow    cell. — Oa  !   there  was  the 
horrible   thought — a   thought    that  would   not 
abandon    him. — the   thought,    the    conviction 
which   he    intert.iined  tiiat    his   second  depar- 
ture fro:n  that  place  would  be  to  pass  through 
a  s:u.ii:  yard  to  a  '-ell   called  the    press-room, 
where   his  chains    would   be  knocked  oti'.  atu. 
while  a  priest  was  calling  upor.  h::n  to  prepare 
for   iie.-.th. — ar.d   that  from   the  press-room  lie 
wouei   have   to   walk   slowly  ar.d    solemnly     a 
nsounur  at  his  own  funeral  !^  through  thrto  or 
tour  narrow  and  gloomy  passages.  e\er\  echo  of 
which  seemed   the  warning  voice  of  sorue  or.e 
who  had   traveled  those   corridors  before,  and 
upon    the  same   mission. — and  that    he  would 
pass  through  the  kitchen,  where  p-ople  would 
be  preparing    the  food  of  those  who  were  to 
tiff  for  that    day.  and  tor  many,   many   days, 
—and  that   all   this  while  the  -r.ir.ister  of  the 
gospel   would    be   reading   the   striioe   lor  the 
dead,  and  the  bell  of  Sair.t  Sepulchre's  ^omin- 
ous name  !^  woul.l  be  ringing  a   luueral  kr.ell. 
and    that    tens  of  thousand*  of  I.r.r.ian  beings 
would  l>e  assembled  in   the  street    to  behold  a 
human  being  die. — and  that   i.e  weulcl  see  the 
grim  F.:r.ipr.?r>:.::;j  of  lU.r.o.  erected.  dat's.  .. r.d 
lowering    as    the    sky  :r.i_'.:    bo.   ..:   the  ilcvr 
w.  ic".  so   re.ar.v  p.iss  d.iy    :i::cr  ilo.v,   an>;   '::  mr 
•>  h  ur.   with   light  iu.-.rts  !     Could  he  extend    gr. 


frame-work,  with  one  nig  to  cover  him  !  And 
then  hi*  meals. — a  few  ounces  of  meat,  with 
two  or  three  potatoes  for 'his  dinner,  scarcely 
enough  to  satisfy  a  child,  and  not  more  than 
siulieient  to  tantalize  in  a  cruel  mar.::er  the 
appetite  of  a  healthy  and  vigorous  m.n:.  Oh  '. 
human  nature  has  reached  the  extreme  of  refine- 
ment' in  torturing  the  victims  of  a  diseased 
state  of  society — of  savage  a:ul  brutal  laws  ! 

And,  during  that  week,  whu.li  passed  away 
as  if  every  moment  were  borne  upon  wings 
of  lead  instead  of  feathers,  one  constant  idea 
alone  haunted  the  mind  of  Melville.  If  lit  \ 
lay  down  and  buried  his  face  in  his  bed-pti&es, 
he  still  saw  that  idea:  if  he  walked 
the  idea  followed  him  ;  if  he  stood 
b..ck  ag-ainst  a  wall,  the  idea  go:  before  Wrr.  ; 
— and  that  idea  was  that  he  would  be  doomed 
to  die  1  A\ "hen  lie  awoke  in  the  nu'rr.U'.g  of 
each  day  of  that  week,  he  said  to  hi:r.sel:, 
••  Oil!  what  a  hideous  dream!  Than'.;  liovi.  :: 
is  l-ut  a  dn.\un!"and  then  that  re.or.  .  nt.uy 
impulse  passed  away — a;.d  there  steed  iio.;t!i 
in  all  i:s  drea.i  reality  once  more  '. 

Oh  1  if  the  drur.k:.:>:  >'.:'. y  knew  wluit  re.iserx 
dwelt  in  the  mi'.id  of  tills  \,ung  ::::;n.  ..::.!  h.-w 
deeply  he  crave,!,  eve::  then.  o::c  drop  of  t:.  >e 
fatal  liquids  w  :.:.:.  '.ulbrongt.t  so  r.: ;•..•!:  .-.:;- 
guifh  upon  him. — if  the  drunkard  could  1  ::: 
have  re.ul  t'.:e  inner:r.ost  workings  of  ::..,•. 
youth's  soul,  he  would  not  hesitate  for  i.;:e 
moment  lo  abjure  the  terrible  habit  fore-,  er ! 
He  would  !lv  to  the  o::lv  >;oal  cf  s.-.tVtv— 


a   total  aystincr.ce   !rvm    t 


bauOfu! 


— innocent  ana  guiltless  >. 
imputed  to  him — would  he  cov.lcmr-.vi  bv 
.•.::n.u;  short-sightedness  t,^  a  terrible  il:-a:h  — 
death  upon  the  puVic  >cat"f-l.-l.  H;-  t::  Muht  ' 
that,  while  men  without  w.<uld  l*e  p:irs:.:v^ 
their  daily  avix-atior.s  as  if  all  were  rroctvd-r.i; 
pleasantly  and  smoothly  with  this  world's  iie- 
'-.izens — a>  if  there  were  not  a  single  soul  in 
existence,  which  was  then  tormented  with  all 
the  agonuing  anguish  of  the  damned — as  if  no 
call  upon  tender  sympathy  at  such  nn  hour 
demanded  one  look  to  be  averted  tV.-r.i  the, 
sordid  iuterests  of  life,  towards  a  su tiering  fel- 
iow-creature. — he  thought  that  a:  the  moment 
when  music  would  be  playing  here,  people 
iiughing  there,  and  the  rulers  of  the  land  walk- 
ing abroad  in  all  the  self-cotnplaceiu-v  of  pomp 
and  power. —  he  thought  that  \\hile  some  fond 
couple  was  being  join-Mi  in  the  b.<:>,!s  of  eternal 
!o,ve.  or  while  sjme  father  was  h.iilli.g  the  birth 
of  his  first-born. — while,  ia  •&  wo-,i,  mill!o:i< 
and  millions  werv  supn-mely  Kapyv.  ,-.nd  i  \\ - 
ou*.  and  gay. — he  thought  that  a  sentence  of 
death  would  bv  pronounced  some  morning. 
while  all  this  was  taking  place,  upon  himself. 
And  such  a  death. — the  death  of  strangulation 
: — the  death  of  apoplexy — the  death  of  a  s;ush 
«>fthr  blood  to  the  brain,  the  ten.lorvst  port  of 
the  human  body — a  dealh  which  would  almost 
ijrce  the  eyes  from  their  sockets — a  death 
which  would  leave  him  dangli;^  in  the  air. 
while  he  could  not  even  gratify  the  natural  im- 
pulse of  holding  up  his  hands  to  save  himsel '. 
because  those  hands  would  be  bound  together 
i»efore,  and  a  cord  woul.l  connect  his  arms  be- 
hind him, — O  heavens  !  such  a  death  as  this 
— foe  a  human  being,  girted  with  the  acutest 
feelings,  to  die!  l\>ath  by  strangulation.— 
hanging, — falling  by  one's  own  weight, — and 
then  that  gush  of  blood,  through  millions  of 
bursting  reins  and  arteries,  to  the  heaJ, — oh ! 
the  idea  was  horriWe — horrible — most  horrible ! 
It  made  One  poor  youth  pass  hit  hands  to  his 


:h;-  ,lr.  v  1.  .i  .1.  .i:h  — a-.d  :;•.-•  >l;.»:;.'es  of  i  U  r::::y  ! 
'  M:>;  <rtu:ie  an.',  crime  h.i.l  faller.  upo:1.  :':... t 
your.:  :r.a:;,  r.rst  as  a  latitr.i.T  w-hi.-h  seizes 
utxri  t!-.e  ^5^11'. — :hen  like  a  -.ualady  wb.ich 
.:::\is  th.at  soul  to  insar.in. — ar.d  lastly  they 
resiUibled  an  a^or.y  w'i-.:cli  consumed  the  heart. 
He  could  not  e\en  rind  solace  in  the  ivmem- 
brar.ce  of  his  iove  for  Louise,  because  lie  fel; 
that  he  WMS  unworthy  of  so  pure  .1  pass:.'::  as  that 
ei.ter.ab.-.c.!  for  him  by  the  amiable  girl !  Alas, 
is  love  then  a  tiauie  so  subtle  that  a:  the  first 
violation  of  its  purity,  it  abandons  us  and  re- 
turns to  the  heavens  whence  it  originally  de- 
scended .'  Is  not  love  a  religion  .' — and  does 
i:  r.  •'t  possosthe  sweetest  consolations  .'  Has  it 
neither  rexelations.  nor  laws,  nor  prop-lets' 
Has  i:  :;ot  processed  in  the  heart  of  mar. 
s:r.:ulta--..'ously  with  science  and  with  liberty  .' 
Is  :t  alw.',\s  placed  beneath  the  sway  of  a  blind 
destiny,  w  ithout  ourbeinsi  able  to  discover  inour- 
sel\es  a  power  of  b^rrowins;  purity  from  itsown 
immaculate  source.'  Or  must  it  eternally  suc- 
cui-b.  t:c\  .•'uretl  by  the  flames  which  it  has 
exc:uv.  :  ar.d  shall  we  always  transform  into 
*  poison,  through  the  means  of  our  own  uu- 
worthbess,  that  balm  wlrch  was  the  purest 
a'.-.ii  :i.c  ir.ost  divine  that  has  been  bestowed 
up  -r.  us  in  this  world  .' 

^/. iiie  dared  not  write  to  Louise. — what 
coul.i  i.e  tell  her  .'  and  yet  he  trembled  to 
remaiu  silent,  and  conceal  from  her  the  real 
tr-..:':i  of  Lis  desperate — his  terrible  position  1 
Day  alter  day  passed — a  week  rolled  away, — 
and  he  still  lingered  in  a  prostrate  condition 
of  t'ae  most  utter  helplessness.  He  ate  his 
meals  mechanically,  when  they  were  brought 
to  him  ;  he  walked  in  the  yard  mechanically, 
when  he  was  told  that  he  might  avail  himscif 
of  the  hours  of  recreation  :  and  he  retired  to 
his  couch  raechankally  when  the  appointed 
lime  arrired.  His  couch !  a  miserable  thin 
mattress,  stretched  upon  a  narrow  wooden 


such  certain  ar.d  unavoidable  ruin ! 

At  length  life  became  a  burthen  to  the  \ou-'c 
:r.ar  :  and  he  r.v.cie  up  his  niirul  to  rid  !.:o..s<..: 
cf  s  >  tr.u.-h  misery,  arul  to  ar.niV.late  the  chances 
of  an  ignominious  etui  by  immediate  dissolu- 
tion, ile  won  id  not  pe.w.it  himself  to  think 
of  hi*  Louise.  —  :l:e  rer.ie;r.brar.ee  of  her  charm > 
.inc.  her  virtues  w.>.<  :r..ii!d.r.;r.g  to  him.  H: 
!ly  aocustore.e.l  himself  t  >  tii  :..<.  of  sui- 
cide more  a-.d  roo:e  >.  iliniy  ;  and  a:  length  lu- 
r.:eihovl.ea..y  reflected  ir-eii  tl.-e  r.;car. >  ot  e\r- 
cuting  his  design.  T.iose  i.iear.s  were  i.ot 
wanting.  Tiiere  was  an  old  nail  in  the  wall 
the  court  in  which  h?  was  permitte.lt  '  w.i'x  ; 
an. I  this  lie  se cured  about  hi*  pers  vu  i'ejo:c».i 
at  his  succ->ss  at  thus  d>cove:i:ig  the  means  of 
destruction  so  r.ear  at  hand,  he  haste:  .  1  ; 
sharpen  the  point  on  the  floor  of  his  eel..  It 
was  about  :v, id-day.  ;:t  the  exp  ratio::  of  tl  i 
first  week  of  his  incarceration,  as  he  thu<  c  i- 
ployed  himself;  and.  as  soor.  as  he  ha.lw\rket: 
the  nail  into  a  point,  he  closed  to.e  door  of  hi> 
cell,  and  prvpareu  to  execute  his  dr-.ad:;.:' 
determination. 

He  seated  himself  upor.  hisbe.i,  took  off  ::;* 
coat — turned  up  the  shirt-sleeve  oi  his  leu 
arm — and  then  calmly  and  tranquilly  consid- 
ered the  veins,  in  search  of  the  re.  >>t  suitable 
one  to  perforate  with  the  i;a:l.  Ob.  !  it  was  with 
a  horrible — an  unnatural  eol.'.-.ess  of  eye  and  of 
soul  that  he  thus  enterev.  upon  the  dread  work 
of  suicide.  1'iiat  yo'jng  ir.an.  :r.  t'.-e  bloom  ot 
youth,  seated  upon  !.:s  :n:sera:<  e. couch,  ami 
contenrolating  death  face  to  face,  was  a  frightful 
proof  of  the  methodical  calmness  with  which  the 
suicide  can  arm  himself,  in  that  which  he  deems 
the  last  hour  of  a  self-curtailed  existence  ! 

He  selected  the  vein  wl.ic'o.  he  intended  to 
pierce,  and  he  was  about  to  a; ;  ply  tlie  nail  to 
the  soft  llesh.  wlun  precipitate  ste(vs  in  the 
corridor  communicating  with  his  cell,  aiartv.etl 
him.  The  ste:»s  stopped  at  the  d  ior  of  his 
dungeon — there  we.s  a  momentary  hesitation — 
then  the  door  was  pulled  hastily  open,  and  a 
lema'e  rushoo.  ir.to  that  dread  abode.  In  a 
moment  Melville  was  clasped  in  the  arms-  of 
that  affectionate  girl  from  whom  he  had  only  a 
few  moments  previously  deetvu'd  himself  about 
to  separate  f.»r  ever  1 

"  l^>uise  !  Louise  !  "  cxclaiu^ed  the  young 
man.  now  suddenly  recalled  to  uew  lUV  : "  what 
angel  his  scut  you  hithei .'  " 
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.Tit"   :  .*»     «Wn»s.t  Victor '"  eiacu-  more  surprising  than  that  they  sliould  be  what  they    by  the   tibbet  and  Uie  sword.     Nor  »  tb*  hiatory  of 

"  Oh  .  m>  dearest— Clearest  \  letor .     ejaci  £ou!d  <ecm  as  if  u,  ,«,;„„,,  ,s  U,  i,,divi.lu-    these  colonies  deficient  in  other,  and  even  disgrace- 

latexl  the  young  maiden,  a  ray  ol  joy  anil  ani- 
mation lisihtiiiir  «p  her  countenance  :   "  it  was 

reserved  to  me — to  your  own  dear  Louise — to  SUp,vv,os  ,..,.  ,,ast  or(jer  of  things  will  In-  the  future, 

save  YOU  from  this  h  >rrit>le  place  !  "  mul  tha:  he  si  es  iu  the  old  countries  of  Europe  die 


als.  their  rr.mt-.iity  was  a  necessary  conscoucnce  of    ful  contrasts,  of  the  tame  sort. 

ran.    then 


tht-ir   existerco.  "  When   the   American,    therefore. 


(To  k*  continued  in  our  DexO 


••  Alas !  no  human  power  can  save  me. 
Louise."  said  the  poor  youth  solemnly. 

••Yes — 1  caa  save  you — and  I  will!"  c\- 
o '.aimed  Louise  :  "  1  have  t'ue  proof  of  your 
innocence  in  r.-.y  possession — a  proof  which 
none  can  controvert. 


extinction  w'ukh 
ntries  of  the  world, 


gradual  operation  of  that  law 
he  has  observed  ia  the  old 
he  is  simply  yielding  to  the  impressions  w  Inch  history 
srixes.  If  he  err.  it  is  from  overlooking  certain  ele- 
ments in  the  r.ctual  constitution  of  society,  which 
cive  fixity  mid  pennanence  I"  i-ld  societies,  as 
thev  contribute  mair.lv  to  the  r<i|>i«  progress  of  such 


As  s'.-.e 


uttere.i    these  words.  Mademoiselle    as  are  new  dement*,  to  which  we  s:uui  h-.veocca- 


Dorvailiers    lias'.ily     drew     a   let:er    from 
bosom.  and  -.  resented  it  to  her  lover.     Melville 


NOTES  ITON  INTEMPERANCE, 
^•o.  III. 

TUE  increase  of  the  \ice  of  intoxication  amongst  the 
working  ciass«*.  has  been  brought  about  by  tbe  Beer 
Bill.  A  worki;-.x.u,  «heu  be  come»  liome  from  work,  in 
passing  through  t  l:e  village  w  here  there  was  former;  \ 
ouly  or.e  public-house,  ha$  now  to  run  the  gauntlet 
through  three  or  four  beer-shops,  in  eaeb  of  which  are 
fellow- iabourvrs  carousiup,  who  urge  him  to  stay  and 
drink  with  them.  I'nlesa  ht  be  a  staunch  Teetoule: . 


V     ,,.r.,c.w)   ir-   roii'-iif«  should  suspect  it  wasaiii-nousiipproi-.cnsiimoiiii:: 

•  -re  i:  open,  ar.a  greedilj  perused  it*  con          .  ^^  ,J  ^.  .^^  (1, ,  Am;,»csns  ,PUMt  d;lt) 

i,is  jr.-    ana   Jus    surprise   au^.nefl  ling    with  ,heir  ^h ;  tf  we  did  not  know  that  it  proceed*  Iron 

i\cryi::ie.      Wr.cn   he  bad    read  the  whole,   »ie  ,{,t-  vanity  of  appearing  very  young.  we  should  sup 


O;>! 


sion  hereafter  to  advert. 

If  a  more   obvious  reason  were  not  at  li.uid,  we 

«hou'.d"*u*pect  it  was  a  mnou,  apprehension  of  this    °<  cannot  res,»t  these  teu.pUt.o,-.*,  wh;.ch,  in  fact,  h*>< 

j  lte    considerable  effect.     Similar  observations   apply  to  tbe 
from     uumber  of  giu-s'uops  ir.  town. 

The  government  is   in   duty   bound  to   adopt  some 

---.-« i  f        .-•  •       measure    to   ;aJ  the  cxeruuus  of  Tretotaliwn.     A  con- 

v..i-  i-.l  1  is  eyes  to  heaven  to  express  I.       l.ankt    pose  it  wns  trom  a  desire  to  postpone  to  the  greatest    s:derab!e  ir.crt-ase  in  tiie  amouut  of  liceuse  duty  woul.l 
•    liisGoil.a'ndth.en  once  mow  ejught  the  young    possible  cistar.ee  the  period   of  their  growing  old.  .  diminish  the  number  of  the  gin-shc-p*:  and  an  increase 

\Vhenever  ihey  givey cu  tac  picture «f  their  country,  cf  the  duty  on  «pirits  and  wice  wonl 
\oi:  \vlil  pluses:  n:\ari.'.Mv  f.i;«i  th.it  they  rhoo»e  the 
comnu  :-cei-..er.t  i-fthc  r-.  \ol  .'.ion  for  its  Kick  crvund. 
exo'.".lit'c  ftitire'y  the  lone  period  which  stretches 
K.ck  to  t'a?  bcsrinninff  of  the  seventeenth  cer.tury. 
ri',1  forms  the  resi  perspective  of  t-ieir  history. 

iiinisteriiiC.  Oil  WluUd  knees,  to  human  power    Vi-.eir   c\l.  rial   existence  ll.iy    ri-_srd  merely  as  .1 

piii.v.  et  citation — a  fivwl  slate  hiteresting  onlj  as 
the  tirst  st.,!:e  of  their  physical  development :  *n 
i:.cHtiirii<ci  which  is  complained  i  f  by  MI  An.ericai: 
writer.  who  i>  s-.-.rpris;-.!  that  a  ••  V-  ok  like  Mr.  (ira- 
h-n-.i's  A  History  ft" the  Vnited  Statist:'.!  the  British 
Kevch:tion  it'.  16SS'  should  have  b.x-n  published 
three  vears.  and  its  merits  still  remain  to  be  under- 


lv  messenger  of  joyous  tuwstol.is  ;trms. 

jit  Kim  despise  who  vill.  the  heart  of 
woman  :  it  is  the  putest  of  that  clay  which  was 
•  islii  't-.ivl  by  the  II.UA:  of  the  Deity.  Kothinsr 
;-  irore  suMii.v  lV.r,nt.»  see  the  nature  of  angels 


—to  seo  wo:var.  c.<nvertir.s!      •  her  suSerinjrs 

ir.io  a  source,  f  L.ip;-i:.es<— ..:.  '  Jaki'.ij:  to  l.<:st:f 
n'oue  the  b'.:ur  cu;  «'..kl  •-  ;  -.v<.r.;ed  to  ir.a;i ! 
Poor  woiv.au!  iv:  h:m.  v.!.  .  \\\\\.  despise  your 
r.oble  heart  :  if  there  '.  <.  a  v^ruui-e.  your  place 
-hr.U  l»e  far  more  joyous  t'.ir.u  >\:;'s  :  ar.d,  if 
there  be  r.  ius'.ioe  i'.'.  ar.o:V.ir  world,  i:  shall  be 
i«oio  ir.du'.jvKt  for  \oi:r  frailties  tl:ar.  f«-r  cur 


•pints  and  wice  would  be  a  generally 
ci.rrev-ti\e  measure  ia  respect  lo  the  readiness  with 
which  ittoiicatlap  drirks  wculd  be  procured 

A  good  education  l.as  a  tendency  to  produce  frugal 
habits.  It  !.»s  K-x-n  i.cticeti>»  parishes  that  tbe  panpr: 
children,  to  » horn  a  good  eJucation  is  given,  g*t  iutu 
itnp'.oyuiet-.t,  ii.ti  r.'-e'.v  Ivcouie  burtKensoa.e  as  adult*  . 
»heu.v>  tlio>c  pauper  cliiWrec.  to  whom  a  tad  educ.-.- 
tion  or  BO  education  has  been  givrr,  are  continually 
I'lirthensou:.*.  at.vi  li.xcire  drur.kan1.*.  prostitutes,  cr 
(bieves. 

:r.,v  is  ca&cr  than  u.otieratiou. 
%.  diii.U  act   :".r*t  on  ll:t   slcr.ijcb,  then  on  t' 
lu'noc.s  svstrni:   tluv  Irirg  0:1  ilistased  zctiou;    disfT- 
gauilation  if  tbe  braia  is  the  consequence  ;  acd  at!  t!  e 
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1;  wcsr.:tiii  cpi'ning  of  the  sixteenth  century  that 
.•f.ce  tie  lx-»t  .  tl'.e  old  governor  i>f  IV-rto  K:co. 
.i.nl  !- r  the  Am<rici:i  «.c-r,:;ui-i.t.  lie  «..s  in 
i:.»st  «:  -  1 ..:..'.  >---:  to  c>i.t.ii:i  a  r.-...n  t  lin.s  toi-.n- 
:.  .  v:-:;h  l\  .1  pr-.xvss  nun1  siiv.p'.e  r.ru  rpTce.il-'e 


:-  t>.;  kettle  c:    Med-.-a.   :M:d  is 


>t  rer.owrtt   i 
-  .:-.ce*  cf  "ce. 


.-.s  the 

ci:r  Kalydors.  could  :bcte  tl.e 
*  :.-\\  i  ut  the  stains  of  tl.e  rrir.d 
:  .:  r.  u^e  tiie  cheek  of  $t  ver.ty  w  iili  the 
-.:-.  ef  si\enttii>.  '11. e  n:teq  tisii-.p 
:\  ir.  1  is  i  ursuit  ef  \cu:ii.  reaclud  a  fn  ,v  ? 
/:..  ii:l;er  fum  tl.e  j  l-..-.slrj:  sspcct  i:' 
>r  tl.c  «'..•>"  >  t.  trl.icli  lie  1.  r.dtd,*  l.e 
•.  .  i :  K'>  ruU.  lii:t  ;-.ftei  Iv.tliiiij:  in 
\\  c.  -.  l.i  1.1:11.  he  retun:ec  t.' l\rto 


stood  iu  America."  Assuredly  it  i->in  tlu.t  long  peritnl  dreadful  results  of  insanity  follow. 
of  th.  ir  subvrdinatk>n  to  E»j;lar.il.  that  we  mu>t  seek  '  The  rubU-ans  are  cold-blooded  and  alow  murderer*. 
K>r  the  penv.s  of  their  national  character;  it  is  by  They  mix  ^ucb  dreadfully  deiclch^us  drugs  wilh  U<ir 
c-'i-stiltiiK-  tl'.eir  orij:iilil  composition— by  detecting  liquors,  that  tl.e  stoutest  constitution  eventually  iir.k> 
the  modification  of  local  ir.fluer.cies  on 'their  intel-  beneath  tbt  ">e  cf  them.  Tbe  Cral-Wl.ippers,  in  tbeH 
lectual  r.r.d  moral  endowments,  const  an  tlv  reinfonx-d  evidence  pixm  to  the  Comnuttre  of  the  Ho«.e  of  Con.- 
rnaeltvatedbv  the  increasiuc  civilization  of  Europe  ">on»,  in  1SS4.  distinctly  oecl.red  that  there  waa  o,  r 
-l-v  cn.ilvxii.ir  their  political  and  soci.U  cor.dition  P»*»™  '»  «»PP^g  who  bad  !«  a  lon^  Urn*  hteraLv 

poisoned  fcr.v  uur.  evcrv  \ear. 
a*  a   colonv-that  we  can  arrive  r.t  r.n>  sound  con-        L5M.U|:.,;  Ansc!iL  ^^  .          ^  tn  fKct  tcmey,,^ 

elusions   ttspt-vtiiij:  tl.e  C.UIM-S  ct  tluir  p-.ogresa  and  tfo  {<a  ,Le  Trp.Ut:pr  cf  ,bc  cn;rl0ynwct  of  the  Ooal- 

t  is  to  t:::s  tttempt  we  shall  in  w  ),;mrs-    He  called  iipou  a  ship-ownrr,  who  posses « 

the  tir>:  pl;-.ce  r.iiJn'S*  Cf.rielves.  t«ei.ty  \css»'.»,  ami  soiieiud  liim  to  allow  the  labouicrs 

The  cvsr.utlc    visit   of  the  px^d  IK-   povenior    of  for  the  ui.'ia.:;!^  of  tho**-  sli:p»  to  be  supplied  from  0< 

Perto  Rico,  though  without  persrnal  advantage  to  office,  in^trad  cf  by  tbe  pcblicaDs.    But.  thi*  ship-owiirr 

himself,  wcs  FO  far  nst'tlll  to  lli;  Country  IIS  it  enabled  uiihes'titice^y   n:usc^.  because    l:epained   »    hnndrrd 


her  to  set  up  a  claim  to  tKis  portion  o!  the  cvutinent 
ti-v  !.-.  vst'.f.  on  the  prtiu.d  that  Cabot  had  not  ad- 
%  creed  >o  ur  to  the  si-uth.  I5r.t  it  had  r.o  other  im- 
:r.edi.-.tc  caisic/c.inces.  1:  was  from  cnothcr  quarter. 
I  v  r.o  n-.ir.r.s  celebrated  for  cc'.onial  tuterprise,  tr.d 
the  nu'st  f«rtil?  source  of 

American  civilization,  that  the  rir*t  intention  of  per- 
in.itient  settlement  proceeded.  A  party  of  French 
Hujrut-ncts.  was  sent  tut  ia  U'-iJ,  by  C"»ligni.  to 
tind  .;  Si-.iictuirv  iu  tl.e  western  fonsts,  far  frvm  the 


pcui.d>  ;<r  oTKkM  iu  Uctori..g  tbe  sl-ips.  of  certain 
publicans. 

The  *a:ue  I.:eutcr.acl  Arnold  just  alluded  to,  af:tr 
in^  U-xii  a  lirtukirJ  for  tlurty  \ear>,  became  a  Tee- 
totaler :  and.  frvm  ri.<nV*«v,  dtclirrd  that  sailor*  re- 
quire i.o  intoxicating  I  quor. 

A  Turkish  }«r.er  iu  I Vi;s:ai:tir.ople  will,  upon  an 
a\iijj;e.  cu.-y  ten  ru:.  :.:eJ  »«i^'..i  All  the  TU:'K.-:. 
porters  sr<.-  nothing  !  ut  water-driiiken. 

In  M.'cdu-'tf  r  to  TM!!  a  quantity  of  pin  as^  ocf 
l-a't' per.ny  vcrth  is  supplied  by  the  publicans. 


-    .  .  i        i       i  5      -  ,  n:v.v.^i .    i  m,i  jMn.nr  v-cnn    i>  si    pnec  ev  in  •  pui'iieans.      »•  cc:. 

JC  W*s,   tnuwi.il    bm.,,   ^^.,.^1^,^  ,;uv   ,,,u.  tXjK«ed  to  in   tl.eir    it  is  considcrca  that  even  (actorr  C^iU  M  MaachesUr. 

\       /-.\"».«J.      i    t.    I  1 1»>      tT-l>*r-    ..»      tl>a«      i*rv«-l      f'»,-»  •  A  •  "  _    • 


n  : -iii.r.i'oie  c.o:-.l-:s  if- tiie  truth  of  the  s:er\  t:;..: 
i  . ,;.  euticixi  1 ..:-.  -W.-.V.  He  little  foresuv. — uid'small 
-  ... .  w  >•;.'..:  it  '.  lie  iri^:.  l.itr.  if  l.e  Lad — ::..  :  :'..;- 
i..'.'.-.,  i.  «t\.r  :'.l-e  i::  ;-.  i...Uiri.il  str.se.  w«i.'^  .re 
,'..1;.  receive  a  r.or.,1  iLt.r.-r.^tlcr.  which  wi  i:\i_  be  wUod  h  (..^j,,,.,.  ^t  in  tnat  scc.  t!.,.  wau.'1!flli 

-:T';!  -;>tl*    r.i  d  ri-crv  eve  of  ligotiv  cr  avcriie  was  ivcrrrv- 

\  .  •. •':  \  V-. '.- ..\  -•  ti:\t   this  :  .:.d  does   rva'ly  ct'V.'.ain  a  - 

j-rl:-.c::-Ii  i.-'r.-i:-.  r..r.iticr..  in   virtue  cf  which  t:.e  de- 


r..;t:\e  lAiid.     Tliey  1  .i.Jed  at  the  u.cuth  if  «  rlvw-r 
which  af.irwards  received  the  iiciue  o'  Albeiiiarle; 
jx  ssession    cf  the   ccuntry    iu    the   nr-i-.-.e    it 
•ie»  the  Nirth:  rndin  honour  of  their  sovereign 


i;).:  ;';or.t  :\  r   victims;  i.or  c:d  :!;c  little  l.eriie  cf 


over  luid  ilcvc  ;  e   anicuut   cf  i.*   r.^ulai  vagea,  has 
i--e  |  *nn  Kr  !'i!'.  and  ti.it  ti.u  t»o  pence  remains  to 
:  .  <  .; «     .i.?  -\  tl.cctold  i:i  ar.j  way  it  thicks  proper, it  i- 
i:'.ji.:;t>t    that    tie   temptation  of "  having  a  half  peaay 
wortL   cf  gin.  with   tie  ether  t:u.ptatiens  in  iu  true.    ' 
•  i'.i  i-.  T4:i^tl\  K-ad  to  Utd  results. 
A  11  i.!.-  \'«T\  case  occurred  some  i:n-.e  »;o,in  whieb  tbe 


iiis:i:i::5OU*.  customs,  maxinw, 


.  ::s    if 


o-c.    _s 


soon  ti  thev  ere  trar.s- 


,1    •    ,-  tpr'icatxn  cl"  ::;struiv.erts  was  r.eee>s»:>  :  and  tbe  prar- 

vc1    '  "',      *     n?      v>  ^       f      }-''n  '  B1  U.,t>cl:*-v-    ti-.ii-i.«r.  i.cm  U*  state  of  intcxie^ic*',,,  which  be  -5 

•    IP?  in  almost  invisible  speck  in  t:.e  \i?t  wudcrness    .,  ,i 


jvrti.:  t.  i:.  ti.e.r  sir;I.;y  and  nisi.  rt.J  frvm  v  .-c!. 
t.;c-:u  t'.;ey  c..::  h.p.'  to  rccrrcr  the  frc?}:i.-.>^  a:.d 
i '...-:  cit>  or'vcnth.  ii.  re  is  re:  a  j-.i:tcf  the  r.r.icr. 
i::  O.i.-u  sl.e  c  .-•.:-.•  :rii*  if  tl.e  ild  wcr'.dr.rv  i:c:  cir- 
sidercdas  vercis  i"  tc  ilec.iy  :  und  wKnau  Anurlcar. 
spe.-ks  of  tl:s  :v..  his  l..t.gi:;Vi;e  insensibly  fills  into 
tiu'  straiii  cf  ;-.r.  e  j  it.r  !..  AH  that  is  vast  ted  valu- 
:  b'.e  ;n  lac  six:.-  .ir..:  i;.:er.ectu.J  system  if  Er.r-pc. 
v-ou'.cl,  t.e  tV.inks.  sc-ou  moulder  ,;tgy,  end 


speck 
,HV  v.rj   them,  lens:  csc*{>e  its 


An 


terminate  them.  These  iniers  \rcre  cruelly  obeyed  : 
but  me  iiidiviuual  cf  the  HiifuenoU  esmped:  the 
rest  perished  by  tfce  sword,  or  fubsecjucntly  i:i  cvU 
blocvl  v.pvn  tiie  scattil.l.  to  which  was  jUhx-.d  ...e 
respi.:."ul  iatiiraticn  tlwt  they  v  ire  exi-cLtid.no; 
as  suljovts  cf  France.  Lut  j.s  li-liowers  «-f  Lutlur. 
li«'t  th«y  were  not  unavenged  ;  «Vr  though,  r_s  has  l^r  ** 

rs  cf  the  r 


at  tic  thne,  acplM  them  so  icjudieiocsly  acd  raabiv 

a  i:x -t  n-.isenbie  atd  koptieu  couiitico. 

BanT  xiluafcie  litts  bate  been  ticrificed  to  tie 
u.u:krn  1*':  its  cf  Kwviieal  atteo4aat»,  wfc*,  instr«4  «f 
tncj'.i:g  i^&u-.n-.atory  attacks  and  cllier  seven  DulaAn 
with  |  rouiptmn  and  ilex-isiiNk,  enc«ura|red  the  pattnt 
t.>  L-«  ardtct  *f  irr.s  as  the  Kst  ien:e<i>  vhich  coald  br 
»H  '-.ea.  lor  tbe  1-i-e  purpose  cftttaiLup  tltcit  share  cf 


ptvr,    it    there   wen  i.o  i.ew   w»r'.d  to   quicken  it  of  St.  R-snholomew  wwild"  wuHnciv  admit  adistiuc- 

with  a  new  existence,  and  cive  it  renovated  ngoor  (;on  5^,  •    • 

t\  r  .-.  long  carver  :r.or  is  there  w.y  thirj:  elTer.«ive  ir.  ,,r,,ate 

this  prx-tension.     h  has.  like  m*ny  tn.-.hs  ar.u  r.-cre  Iltn-c  pf  j^  (;orpl<-^  was  raiicd  tl>  tuci, 


Doctor  Kcbert  Grtig  Pcrd.ir.  kis  e»ic!erce  tetuelre 
Conimiiue  cf  <hc  licuse  cf  I'omuuuu  in  l&ti,  sai4  that 


be  was.  a.-s-.wl^ec  virt    KXvnl  clei^n^m   wao  were 

'*?    i     \  'I*'  *t    '  *?  'ft  PnsUC"P,f »    filhog   ^W  offices  in  c«:stV^ncrof  the  rui.  «n- 

indiv^ual,  a  ga.laut  \  rvtich  nc-Ueman  ot  the    flik|  ,v<ln  ^  .v^  iuttlrpCT,tt  Uhh^     Re  «!«. 


pitch. 


rice  tVerr  by  t^ir  iuteirperate  tabjis. 

-•— --  --   ---    ~"e™~>   -— —  — "•-  r1"-"-  knew  si-ree  »h«  lad  beew  exprtird  frc<n  their  charckt*. 

voocLers  «        ,hatl.e  sailed  Tr  Caixbt-a,  ovapcwend  the  bpan-  and  .be  wer,  the.  h«rg  in  .^giace  wkh    their  te- 

MKtioBef  tkejast.    To  say  nothing  et  tr.e  nugra-    ianls  vbo  ^a  t^en  poMtaWof  the  itttlnaeat,  Uuv^s  cr  c:h<rs,  m\Zm^y^SJ, 

•  :th  a  cocitter-pla-  It  :«  »<«*  mcrder    to    (.:»t   10  intarts,  a* 
rxecuted,    r.ot  ts 
a*  murderers  and  nbbcrs."     Thus 


$!e 


$cnw 
statil, 
Spaniard*, 


ol  civaixjuon  Iron  east  to  west,  wt^t  tsancuct 
}.,su,rj  but   t  e  nccrdcf  th<  nse  and  fidl,   the  in- 
fancy,  the  raatunty.  ard  thedex-ay  cf  sute*—  a  \ist 
tv.an-.   rf  g  isttnrg  the  cer.-.se  ct  nsuons.  »<  rrt'.! 
M  ct  sys:er  .«.  :u.d  of  pcr.t  rations  i  f  iucn  '.     V  hat.    )lAve  th<. 

IM  o:  ,xt,rposLed  st.tcs  strides  us  morr 
lorvii-.v  than  the  very  tact  cf  their  extinction  ? 
Ttattbey  should  hare  betn  what  tky  were  it  nt 


pos«essi 
the  re«t. 


v  i:n  she 


•  T     S^ 


is  in  sU:ct 

it  atTcrds  a  curious  il;u<;r*t>r.s  of 
•lie  \  icisjitrde  towi.ich  cpitk^ns  tr.d  .'ystcnis  rre 
rxp«*d.;    since  the  \-ery; regkw,  »n  which  catho- 
lic bipctry  Ud  thw  early  sr:  vp  its  shamWc*,  was    fofm.  f  <Kat«i«eeereH»ae 
ilfftincd   to  tnTBtsh  i.n    a»vluu>    to   won    cf  thai 


as.  f  in-lo«i<!x .  ct r.'Uis,  ar^J  clbet  st-.muUaU.  Setre 
parent*   prae:i*e     ire   taiefc!    l*Kt    «f   f'mtf    their 
!  < j. ::,  ; i  -'..  forliois*  cf  these  stiavk- 
This  C«LCVI  t  Ua<is  lo 
in  tbe 
•ess  £kd  (Uhtciati.'n. 

ABorpst  the"i»«(t  teirihie  »ftlei 
anee  arc  i.ttrurtjoo  cf  k.ahk  ;  i 

lhecU;»:i 


tke  vn?  c!oc;rire»  that  bad  be?c  so  cruelly  puctihed 


et   xarcws  kit*; 


^f 


THE     TEETOTALER. 


the  roost  awful  afflictions  of  humanity;  paralysis, 
nudness,  and  riolent  death;  destruction  of  mental 
capacity  anil  T:,p>ur,  and  extinction  of  aptitude  for 
learning.  «  well  ..  of  disposition  for  practisinj;  any 
useful  art  or  industrious  occupation  ;  irritation  of  all 
the  worst  passions  of  the  heart.  —  hatred,  intror.  *iul  ro- 
venjr.;  with  a  brutaliiation  of  deposition  that  breaks 
asunder,  and  destroys  the  most  enaeanns  Kinds  of 
nature  and  societv.'  Aidem  spiriuandnV.lt  liquor. 
till  the  gaols  jnd  prisons,  the  hulks  and  convict  ships  ; 
and  ihe  same  causes  entail  upon  the  nation  the  sacH- 
tice  of  a  larger  portion  of  blood  and  treasure  than  the 


by  the  votaries  of  the  latter.     The  .application 

of  steam  to  ,]le  uses  of  tlu.  sciomjno  wor!J  W3S 

.,         ,  ,  .  ,  ,        ,  .. 

at  first  deemed  a  problem  and  laughed  at  ;  and 

vet  all  that  was  promised  ill  respect  to  it  hus 
been  fulfilled  —  and  much  more.      A  few   years 
^   ,j)e   propounaers  of  tlie   doctrine  of  'total 
;  .'  .  ,     ,    .      .  e  ,.  ,    ,.    .. 

»b«m*nce  also  met  with  their  share  of  disbelief. 

sarcasm,  gibe,  and  jeer;  and  yet  all  that  the 
first  patrons  of  Teetotalism  originally  designed, 
is  ^j,^  ra,,iaiv  accomplished.  '  Who  shall  dare 


.       . 

Tliey  u*  ranked  by  writers  on  medical  jurisprudence  world  are  more  hnite  than  those  of  the  scientific  ? 

amongst  the   narcotic-acid   poisons:    llioir  deleterious  —  or  who  shall  venture  to  proclaim  the  impos- 

action   depends   very  much  on    the  coustiiuiion  of  the  sjbilitv  of  working   out    those    grand    designs 

patient,  ami  the  amount  taVen.     Kvenmodor.lequ.n-  _»•  \,',t-  „)"        ,f  .      „,    "  ,-_, 

ritici  produce  dre.df.,1.  .nd  froqurmly  fatal  effects  in  the  ««K-h  tluMHW   chttS  of  moral  retorilien,  U    SO 

end.*y  givinp  rise  to  >  i!,cr  disease  and  creating  a  sus-  enthusiastically  preaching  ? 

crtibi'lit    to  maladies  of  all  kinds.  If  you  wish  to  receive  ocul 


iTob*eontinue.u 


ocular  evidence  of  the 

fulfilment  of  all  the  wonders  promised  by  the 
scientific  world,  go  to  our  quays  or  to  our  sea- 
ports, and  there  you  will  behold  the  great 
floating  habitations  which  are  moved  bv  steam. 

Hi  en    V  i    ankrti  i>  i  i  IK  .'    ...n..  i  iui...,  i.i.  .-...,"  ..  .  ,  "   .      , 

WealMaMtnwn  <he-mai.Y-.rt  >KTWBIX  A  TciTPTtiKa    Or  go   to   our  rail-roa.ls — those  vast  viaducts 

which  man  has  built  through  hill  and  over 
valley  for  miles  and  miles,  and  on  which  the 
same  power  of  steam  impels  locomotive  vehicles 


NOTICKS  TO  c-OHHESPONDK-VrS, 

R    FHOST.  our  Waurfortt  Carrrspon.'.er.t.  and  IV  I' 
nnr»rrljr  tvankc,!  for  ilu-ir  Vnul  romnmni, ation*. 


»ith  thr  nalurt-  o!  thr  jupt-r*  u*»:»'.'.>  puti!i>h,  .i  ::i  Tlir 
,LKa.  We  >hall  homrxcr  U-  f.*J  u<  hear  irwi.i  .i:r 
kin. 


pomi 
KTO 
fY-tp 
M». 


i>    Sins's  two  ktlcrj  in  .  v.r  rt\t 


THE     TEE  T  0  T  A  L  E  R. 

SATflJOAY.  SK.rTKMBKK  Ath.  1S*0. 


so  rapidly  that  one  l.irge  town  seems  to  be 
only  a  suburb  of  Another,  it  is  reached  so 
soon!  Or  peruse  the  work  o!  Mr.  Monk 
Mason,  in  which  thi*  gentleman  gives  an  ac- 
count of  his  aerial  voyage  iVom  London  to  Weil- 

the  idea  of  propelling  a  balloon  burg;  you  will  be  ostonUiu-d  as  you  dwell 
through  the  air.  by  means  of  gas.  and  the  upon  those  wonderfully  picturesque  descriptions 
design  of  moving  a  ship  over  the  water,  ol  the  fexv  earthly  effects  which  he  was  enabled 
against  wind  and  tide,  by  the  power  of  to  note,  through  the  darkness,  by  its  artificial 
steam,  were  first  made  known,  each  was  illuminations;  and  you  xvi'.i  feel  fearfully  ex- 
xested  with  its  adequate  share  of  ridicule,  cited  as  you  read  of  those  voyagi-rs  clearing 
Many  people,  who  have  a  great  objection  to  their  uncertain  and  mysterious  way,  in  the  r 
all  'novelties  which  do  not -originate  with  frail  and  pendant  boat,  through  the  invisible 
themselves,  refused  their  adherence  to  these  expanse  of  an  impalpable  CK-oau  !  l»o  and  see 
magnificent  agencies,  and  sought  to  impede,  or  read  all  tins — of  steam- boats,  of  rail-roads, 
bv  means  of  sarcasm  and  gibe,  the  action  ol  and  of '"balloons. — and  then  believe  in  the 
fhose  mighty  wings  which,  iiv  their  power  and  achievements  of  the  scif".ti;:o  w,.rl.l. 
invisibility,  resemb'e  those  of  the  xxind.  Hut  Well — you  satisfy  yoursi'.f  o:.  that  head,  and 
already  aie  there  symptoms  that  tho>e  opponents,  now.  then,  y .;;  may  tur:.  to  tlu  :uor.»'.  xxotid. 
are  growjng  tired  of  their  fruitless  opposition  ;  and  /v-r  al*.>  you  sh-iii  see  pr.v>;s  of  ;i.a: 
and.  after  all  that  we  have  lately  seen.  «t>  do  which  xxe  may  advance,  and  of  th.it  x«hich  xu 
not  consider  it  impossible  that  science  tray  ye:  can  do.  Yon  xxi'.i  see  the  p'.v.f.  rw.s  of  Tee- 
creato  a  rival  to  the  steam  >bip  in  the  more  tota'.isni  croxxded  bvir.cn  \x h,\  to  hu:u'.;,v.s  ar.d 
picturesque  person  of  the  Balloon.  Nexer,  in  thousands  of  an  attentive  audience,  are  unfold- 
a  poet's  vision,  did  Iris  gliile  down  the  slant  ing  the  result*  of  their  own  ixp<.r.i  ;-..-e.  Those 
pathway  of  the  rain-bow  with  more  grace. —  men  are  for  the  most  p.-.rt  tl.e  rct,.)i:i,ei 
never  did  the  xxings  of  the  celestial  messenger  ilrunkjrJs,  whom  Tocto-.al.sm  has  saxed  from 
tlash  in  the  sun-light  xxith  a  luiur  beauty,  as  ruin  and  deurs'.ati  r,. — those  men  are  the 
he  went  and  came  betx>i\t  heaven  and  earth,  living  monuments  of  th.e  etlioaey  of  this  doc- 
in  the  dreams  of  the  ancient  (5 reek  seer,  than  trine,  the  successful  application  of  which,  a  few 
are  displayed  to  the  eye  of  the  gayer  from  years  ago.  xxas  trc. .'.;.'.  as  an  impossibility  and 
below,  in  the  lines  and  motion  of  those  silken  as  a  chimera.  If  you  require  farti.er  proof 
palaces  which  carry  the  children  of  earth  of  the  practical  tmth  of  this  ire w  doctrine,  go  to 
towards  the  region  of  the  stars — which  bear  (  the  bonus  et "the  Teetotalers,  and  you  will  tind 
the  bold  adventurer  through  the  hiding-places  smiling  faces.  xvci'-g:»r:i:slu-d  tables,  and  cleanly 
of  the  storm,  and  give  him  far  glimpses  of  those  children  ;  then  turn  aside  to  the  public  streets, 
blue  distant  tirids  of  air,  which  are  the  and  yon  xuli  find  the  gin-palaces  less  crowded 
shores  of  heaxen,  and  within  whose  vast  — oh!  far  less  crowded,  than  they  lately  xvere. 
and  peaceful  solitudes  the  tempest  cannot  •  And  probably,  ii  you  xvi',1  take  the  trouble  to 
coir.e.  w«',k  through  a  few  of  the  streets.  y,-u  xviU  sec 

The  invention  of  steam,  and  its  application  soinecf  tho>e  gorgeous  gin-palaces  shut  up;  — 
to  the  ships  of  the  sea  and  the  carnages  of  the  and  i:  you  a*k  the  state  of  the  revenue  from 
land,  have  annihilated  distance.  Fire  is  the  se-  some  political  economist,  you  xxili  tin,!  that 
cret  soul  with  xx Inch  man  has  succeeded  in  ani-  Teetv  talism  has  diminished  it  to  the  tune  of 
mating  and  in: using  the  ponderous  frames  that  some  millions  f>tr  ,;n»n-»  . — aiiii  if  you  xisit 
link  together  the  corners  ol  the  world — the  spirit  the  churches,  you  will  find  i  hem  better  attend- 
that  impels  him  along  the  pathway*  of  the  t\J;  and  the  clergyman  vviil  nssurv  you  that 
opposing  tides,  that  whirls  him  along  the  roads  Tictotalism  has  filled  tho>e  pews  t— and  the 
he  has  raised  to  a  proper  lex-el  on  arch  ;uul  butciier  and  the  hakc-r  can  testify  to  the  increase 
embankment,  or  that  bears  him,  through  the  of  the  demand  for  wholesome  provisions  : — and 
depths  of  the  sky,  over  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  police-magistrate  will  inform  you  that  the 
the  world  !  number  of  cases  of  intoxication  which  come. 

Yes — all  this  has  science  achieved  ;  and  the  within  his  cogniiancc.  daily  diminishes  ; — and 
achievement  ha*  been  wrought  out  in  spite  of  landlords  will  tell  you  that  they  preUr  Teetotal 
the  ridicule  and  evil  prophecy  of  unbelievers,  tenants,  because  they  do  not  have  to  call  twicv 
The  actions  of  the  scientific ftrorid  may  often  for  their  rent; — ,\nd  the  tax-gatherers,  those 
afford  a  parallel  to  the  procedure  of  the  moral  everlasting  visitors,  can  safely  declare  that  their 
one  ;  and  in  the  daring  and  improbable  pursuits  calls  are  made  less  frequently  upon  Teetotalers 
entered  'wpon  by  the  denizens  of  the  former,  than  on  those  who  still  frequent  the  public- 
may  be.  seen  a  species  of  allegorical  prototype  :  houses  ; — and  die  circulation  of  this  and  other 
of  aom«  great  feat  to  be  successfully  performed  'journals  embarked  iu  the  sjme  cause,  car.  bear 


evidence  to  the  fact  that  there  are  thousands  of 
Teetotal  readers. 

We  could  adduce  numberless  other  proofs  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  Teetotal  doctrines  in  their 
application  to  society  :  but  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  naming  only  one. — and  that  i* 
as  conclusive  as  the  existence  of  steam-packets, 
rail-roads,  and  balloons  in  evidence  of  the  per- 
fection of  science  :  in  a  word,  it  will  suffice  to 
say,  that,  at  this  moment,  at  a  moderate  com- 
putation, there  arc  _/!><•  millions  of  practical 
Teetotalers  in  the  I'nited  Kingdom  .' 


PUBLIC  HOUSE  ••  BENEVOLENT 
SOCIETIES."  \c. 

BV    "  THE    FKINTEk's    PKVIL." 

Oi  K  remarks  of  last  week  relative  to  "  Free-and 
F-asies  "  met  xvith  an  awful  convboration.  on  the 
very  day  our  publication  was  issued  to  the  public. 
A  yonnc  man.  named  Stewart,  alter  Iraving  one  of 
these  very  questionable  institutions,  had.  without 
any  other  inducement  than  a  morbid  disappoint- 
ment at  not  having  the  means  of  indulging  farther 
hi*  vicious  pnxliitx-tior.s.  committed  suicide  by 
throxrinj::  himself  from  one  of  the  bridge*  into  the 
Thames.  We  quote  part  of  the  evidence  adductd 
at  the  inquest,  from  the  Timtt  of  last  Satur- 
day :  — 

"  A  f.  ienJ  of  the  deceased  said,  he  left  hiui  at 
half-past  ore  o'clock  >".i  Wednesday  morning,  at 
the  corner  of  York-square  ar.d  Muntter-ttteet.  in 
company  with  txvo  fem.iles  and  .1  vvunp  man  named 
JiTil.i!!.  He  had  ua!*cu  th-'  exeainj:  at  ,\  '  rt.rt- 
\\r--i  »s>  '  at  the  White  Horse.  Cumberland  Mar- 
ket, and  durins:  the  evening  had  sung  three  sor.jr> 
of  a  ioyous  tcndiiiey.  Joseph  Stewart,  the  father 
»f  the  deceased,  s-iui  l.o  h.ul  cfun  reproved  his  sen 
for  stopping  out  late  • :  nights.  He  was  lov-spirited 
i.ittcrlv,  becav.se  he  »i»hed  to  cairy  himse!:  hichrr 


than    his    moans    would    afford.      No    one. 


his 


oj-iiiion.  threw  deceased  .n:.<  tl.e  **ur:  he  r.:u>: 
have  don.-  so  hhn>elf.  though  he  never  threatened 
a:-.\  tiling  of  the  sort.' 


W  now  t.;ke  up  our  pen  to  expose  some  of  thr 
r.:ore  specious  practice*  of  the>e  .iais  of  iniquity 
Ar.d  w  e  woul.1.  first  u'.vise  a:iy  of  our  readers  who  arr 
'..-.{'pilx  ignorant  of  the  intricate  mares  of  the  sub- 
iect.  of  the  fa. t  shut  the  utmost  inceinnix  is  exin-.- 
pliiied  by  the  -Interested  p-.-.blican  in  cio.ikir.g  \he 
re..',  character  cf  ti:;-  meeting*  held  .it  his  instica- 
tio;-.  :  for  fain  would  he  induce  i:<  to  svir-v-ose  that 
the  ;:l^erll  or  alehou>e  «as  the  fount  from  whence 
.-.11  those  philanthropic  smavas  emanate  which  <* 
U;;i:fully  irrigate  our  laud.  Consequently,  we  hear 
blir.  eloquer.t'v  e.escantiiiir  upon  the  asxlu::-.!'. 
>,;,o1.s.  »vc..  env:.-d  bx  the  Licen«(-d  Victuallers. 
the  various  Ixnevoler.t  Societies  and  Ciubs.  p.i:rx>- 
ni;ril  and  carried  on  by  tru:-i  :  the  nv.mK-r  of  Coal 
Club*,  and  Harries,  got  up  tor  the  relief  of  destitute 
characters;  an.',  the  r.iarx  subscriptions  sUrted  lx 
them  for  the  supjvTt  of  unfi-r.ur.ate  individuals. 
T>>  tbi^so  parties  who  .-.re  deceive,)  by  the  plausi- 
biHtv  of  these  thinsrs.  or  whose  c!ian:y  is  so  lax. 
that"  they  would  not  reluse  to  patr>->u:.-e  any  insti- 
tutions which  etRvted  sonic  o-o,:.  alihn^ph  a 
greater  amount  of  evil  were  the  concomitant,  we 
seriously  submit  the  folio* i:i;;  oKservations. 

.\  close  inxestijiation  of  the  iuv<-<sary  ch.-.r.icKv 
of  the  retailers  of  intoxicating  drinks  li.is  made  u« 
conversant  with  the  fact,  x»hsch  ue  t'earicsNly  lax 
ivfcre  onr  Tvadcrs,  —  that  an  nici.vic.u.ii  wln^  i>  CXM:- 
st.utllv  compellixi  to  witiu-s^  T.  >>e  uxxst  dccrsdir.p 
and  humiliating  exposures  of  the  frailty  of  human 
nature,  consequent  on  drunkenness, — ;>iui  »)v  i» 
habitually  in  the  habit  of  encouraging  and  tuniinf 
to  his  ow'n  account  the  indulgence  of  the  most  de- 
praved desires  of  bis  tVHow-crcaty.Tvs.  K^ses  all  that 
respect  and  esteem  for  bumsnitv  in  general,  which 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  proper  constitution 
of  society  :  pity  foi  the'  dninkanl  *  fallen  estate  dit>» 
away  into  a  hardened  mi*antht\xpio  feeling,  and  the 
true  spirit  of  philanthropy  »t  last  expires  :  for.  if 
these  individual*  had  but  one  spark  of  that  purt- 
flame.  would  they  not  at  o>-ce  relinquish  *  tTatf., 
which  compels  them  to  st.vl  their  hearts  against  s!l 
the  finer  feeling*  of  humanitx .  and  to  till  their 
ctxtTers  wilb  "  the  price  of  blcnxl  ?' 

Longinus  has  a  sentiment  to  tb.-s  effect.  tbi»t  n* 
man.  whose  occupation  is  low  or  crox-ellinr.  caa 
ever  attain  to  the  sublime,  cither  of  eiisc\Mirse  tr 
action.  And  when  we  look  at  the  daily  conduct 
of  the  publican— the  constant  cxhibiti.  n*  of  depra- 
vity thev  src  .-.'most  forced  to  witness  with  an  ap- 
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proving  smile;  the  low-bnd.  disgusting,  and  ob- 
scene language  that  they — their  wives,  their  child- 
ren, and  their  servants — are  compelled  to  hear,  and 
which  they  have  not  moral  courage  enough  to  re- 
prove ; — we  unhesitatingly  assert,  that,  under  the 
combined  influence  of  these  things,  they  can  never 
attain  the  finer  spirit  of  philanthropy. 

We  now  proceed  to  show  the  reason  why  they 
thus  pretend  to  philanthropic  feelings :  and,  at  the 
same  time,  will  investigate  the  nature  of  those  bene- 
volent societies.  The  landlord  of  a  public-house  is 
generally  natrxmiicd  by  three  kinds  of  customers  : 
tne  high,  the  middling,  and  lower  classes.  These 
he  endeavours  to  keep  as  distinct  as  possible,  in 
order  that  there  may  be  no  offending  of  dignity,  or 
dashing  of  opinions.  And.  the  more  effectually  to 
accomplish  this  object,  different  apartments  are 
asj^jned  to  each.  We  shall  first  enumerate  these 
different  classes  and  their  peculiarities,  as  some  of 
our  leaders  may  fortunately  be  unacquainted  with 
she  internal  machinery  of  public-houses. 

Class  I.  Retired  tradesmen,  or  the  more  opulent 
inhabitants,  parish  dignitaries,  or  officials.  To 
these  is  assigned  the  use  of  a  little  private  parlour, 
which,  being  nicely  furnished  with  carpets,  chairs, 
ic..  is  remarkably  snug.  On  these  individuals  the 
landlady  herself  gem  rally  waits;  and  for  them  a 
convenient  back  door,  up  some  adjacent  lane,  is 
usual!)  provided. 

Class  II.  Small  tradesmen,  clerks,  and  the  niore 
respoct.-.b'e.  well-dressed  citizens.  The  public  par- 
lour is  open  to  this  elass.  Here  the' landlord  waits 
its  proprU  pertvfj  :  each  one  is  hailed  the  more  or 
ies»  fanuh.irlv  acii-rdini  to  the  extent  of  his  custom 
and  influence;  ir.vinV..  f..iv.;'.i.iruy  is  the  toss  by 
which  they  u-.dcc  of  the  f><m/.  omuuV  of  tht  landlord 
and  his  g-.u>t  :  .is-id  practical  jokt-s  are  gent-rally 
carried  hex  ond  ail  bounds  of  dt-ct-ncy  and  ordir. 

Class  111.  Mechanic*  and  labourers  of  all  grades. 
These  she  uiji-rwm  \»i '.comes;  and  there  some 
lough  waise:.  rein.irk.ihie  for  his  pugilistic  prowess, 
generally  atunds.  ar.d  Mij-p'.ies  their  potations  ot 
gin.  beer.  ,Ve\ 

Now  each  of  those  classes,  but  more  especially 
Classes  l..-r..i  II. ...ri  csxasionaliy  troubled  by  certain 
swischi*  of  an  inw..rd  tonr.ent, r.  respecting  the 
nil  ml  rectitude  of  tht  ir  cosidv.ct.  in  ilius  fixing  to  a 
public-house  for  thai  which  they  at  any  rase  could 
equ.i'.iy  as  »  e'.l  i  biaiii  at  home  ;  and  the  tormentor 
ai  t!.e  s.ime  tlir.c  ir.sirussef.  that  it  :s  inly  the 
lovo  nf  oomjv.m — ami  that  of  the  worst  description 
—  that  :i.u<  iv.i'.co*  shir.i  frvm  iheir  own  rire>ii;es. 
The  pub'.ic:»:i  Wing  aware  of  this  f.-.ct.  and  knowir.; 
tha;  she  v.-iev  of  slav.dir  o.'.ti  be  >Si-v»i>od.  r.nd  the 
.:,.,,,  i,  . .-  *  v  -i-.>"\ ...  ,  «V  x  •  «  *J ... 

'.r.:.:io:i      of  Ixnevolent  ar.v.s  to  questionable  con- 
i:.\ici. — JT  p.-sis  th.-.t  they   s'--  v.M.  as  the  same  time 
;i.o\  .ire  gr.it. :yr.g  :lu;r  0*11  depraved  desires,  serve 
anothtr  aiui  .i  v.vi/.tr  p-.rpoise- — that  of  btnef.tlir.g 
their  fil!o\v-enaf:ri*  ;  the  one  forming  a  sit- off  as 
ii  wire   to   the  >  sher.     Thus,  ivark  !  *u  individual 
of  C  lass  1.   is  rii}Uis:iV.  '.o  become   president.    ..ini 
another  of  th«    >anu-  cJ.ws  is  to  be  socrvtAri.  N!r. 
I~-.ndl.rd   tv  :  c  tre«surv:.     A    evuiniilifce   is   then 
ieieotiV.  f:v:-.-.  (."...ss    II..  ,.rd    she    nuKnc    r.re   in- 
vite-.i  to  a   :v.et  :•.:•.;.  •••   he   hs  Id  j.l    Mr.   Public.-.]!  > 
h.-y.sc  .   w:.:v.  ..:tir  ..K  u:  a  sv-i  re  of  m'es   .••re  pnv 
j-..sed.  A  o..  :.:.  ur;:. '•.;:!;  f.r.es  r>:.-.b".:s:  e\i.  tho  close 
w.:;i  .•,]'.»  >,  .  c^      .•:<..  f.  r»i  th.  their  charity  er.ds. 
by  a  fin  }-o-.  .  •.::,".:»  :uiu'.s  wa:t.ni  V.JVMI  the  l*r.i:.ii  rd 
the    :.t\;    .......    »htre.  >  ver  she  same  ce>i".r.:er  on 

wh..h  t";.;  -.-.;.  r.o  was  SJHV.I  for  pauperising  llqwor*. 
it  i<  Tvtr-r.id  l\  TV;  x  ,  ;  o!  ..rity  ! 

And  l".a>*  111.  ht..r.rc  o<v.--.siona;!»  s  .--.-.•.  e  ':.-.  :o.- 
;o-K--i;.ice>:.>:  :r..s'.-*  :':>.-.-.  :>.i.r  wives  415 J  ohi'.c.nn. 
als.  <,  -.:•..•  of  :h-.s  xll-hcalii-.g  unction.  Con- 
r..:V.;s.  .  v.c.  -.r.sv.i'.sAr.s  t-f  a  fiir.i'.tr  de- 
sorijvu  n.  art  t*:. ';  .-'... .'.  f,  r  thon  exclusively.  But 
here  again.  :-.>  in  :"..e  . :}.-.'  c.-.si.  ihe  publican  is  thc 
iadividua]  ir.oss  t>.:;ini;ev. ;  fo-r.  in  return  for  his 
unwonted  iilvra';t\  i.r.u  k'tidnesss  a  cvruin  portion 
ot  the  money  thu>  char.!;.'.-  y  raised,  is  expended  in 
urink  tor  his  peculiar  bcceBI. 

Thus  we  think  that  it  must  appear  e\-idcns,  that 
these  institutions  c*nnos  p\v*>:b!y  TK^SSCSS,  from 
thc-.r  \en  nature,  tiic  prv^p*T  tit  men  is  of  plulan- 
;hr.  ;->  x:p  i 


named  in  our  bill.     After  making  considerable  in-  ', 
quiries,  we  fend  ourselves    to   be   verily   the  most  : 
pauperised  and  distressed  individuals  in  the  town,  , 
consequently  the  whole  receipts  are  ours ;  and  tor 
your  charity  we  return  you  our  sincere  thanks." 

" ! ! 

THE  ATROCITIES  OF  PUBLICANS. 

Samttfi  Srrirt»rr,  of  the  King's-Head  Public  House,  i 
in   Great     Mitchell-street,   St.   Luke's,  was    convicted  , 
of  adulterating  his   beer  with  green  vitriol,  ^otherwise  i 
coppeO  with  sugar,  salt,  and  water.     He  was  also  com-  • 
plained  of  for  having  in   his   possession  a  quantity  of  , 
colouring  matter  for  the  same  purpose.     When  the  beer 
was  tested,  it  turned  quite  green.     Sir  John  Mortlock 
declared  that  this  was  a  most  infamous  case,  and  fined  ; 
the  unprincipled  landlord  in  the  penalty  of  ONE  Hvs- 
DRF.D  rovxns. 

Gt»rff    A i.:V..:«,   of    the   Dyers'- Arms,  Long-alley:  ' 
Norton- Folgaie,  was  charged  with  shamefully  adulterat- 
ing his  beer.     The  defendant  acknowledged  that  he  had 
put  with  a  butt  of  beer  Jibs,  of  sugar,  and  from  11  to 
12  eallons  of  »ater.     He  was  fined  Firrv  rorsi»s, 

T!..n..-.s  PrralonJ,  of  the  Two-Chairmen.  Wardour-  ' 
street.  Soho.  was  convicted  of  having  adulterate*!  h:s  beer, 
by  putting  21bs.  of  sucar  and  six  gallons  of  water  into 
a  puncheon  of  beer.     He  was  fined  FIFTT  rovsps. 

U'.  Jckxfm.  of  the  White-Hart.  Theobald's -ivw.  was 
convined  of  haxing  in  his  stock  tengallousof  British 
Brandy  -.5  per  cent,  under  proof. 

Mr.  Brxxttt,  of  the  White-Lion.   Leather-lane,  was 
prosecuted  V-y  tJie  Board  of  Kxcis*  for  shamefully  a3ui-  ; 
teraring  Viis  beer,  and  havirg  in  his  possession  coiouring 
matter,   which    is  used  as  ,a    substitute   for  malt  and  ' 
hops.  ^. 

Llt  is  our  intention  to  rex-cni  a'!  cases  of  conviction  of 
landlords  for  adu.terati,>n  or  other  infamous  pnvwdings 
in  those  vile  dens  which  prove  the  ruin  of  to  many  ' 
thousands  of  our  unhappy  Wow-countrymen.  These 
publicans,  who  put  s;itm  into  their  liouors  ,  and  all  pub- 
iicans  have  recourse  to  ihe  same  atrocious  sj  stem  of  adul- 
teration/ are  not  one  step  removed  from  common  mar- 
derers  who  surtcr  at  the  Old  Bailey.  Burke,  Hare.  Wil- 
liams, »nd  others,  assassinated  :Vx.ir  vioiin-.s  with  oneblow: 
but  fue.h  miscnanss  a*  Scrivener,  Kidman,  PrrssJard. 
,'ohv.v:-..  ind  Eer.ne'.S.  ca-..»e  ::.e  dtath  of  thousands  by 
an  insiaioas,  s';ow,  tut  ctr;-:.r.  Tvisen.  W<  caii^:  .0 
•  ethfr»isc  than  hire  q.:pu-  a  pjssajre  from  n<ncvan's 
"  Domestic  Economy."  p.'pe  -01.  which  wili  doubtless 
open  the  f\e$  of  many  <ie.i:ded  victims  to  the  infamous 
fractices  auopte-i  fcj  she  ,  i;b.>CAr.s  : — "  1;  i?  ab*c-lulc'iy 
frightful  10  contemplate  :!  t  .i>\  cf  t**tfr.t  tr.d  ^-~t.ft  wi:h 
wh-.ch  n-.a'.t  lii>.:ors  .-.rr  universally  OA^rtcred.  C'pium, 
henhape.  rrrs.'n  ifti,r*.i,  ir.'.  r»!tn.::n  rc*en-.iry. 
,  w  .-.  ,h  is  saki  to  produce  a  qu-.ck  *^d  ri»ir.c  ir.tov.ca- 
tio;.  suppij  the  place  of  a'cviu'i:  :.io«.c*ssia.  gr-niian. 
sw«l-sce:;tfd  Sac.  we-m-.w.xsi.  :.o:eh.-u:..-i.  and  bitter 
erar.grs,  fulfil  the  duties  cf  N-p:  i-c:.ori.-e.  treacie. 
an'  :v..:ci'.ict-  of  f.ax  sifvs  star.d  re:  a"fr.::ased  mal: 
sugar.  Capsicum.  fr^tT.ar.iVr.i  »mer..orra:bcreassia. 
buo.s.  a?.,  re.  to  t!  t  i\:i.:>ttc  d-ii  i.  ite  r.:r.jT<ccy  c: 
carK  r.ic  ii:d.  B.-.r-.-.s  f.c -.-.:.  >u£i-.  c.r  trta;>,  «mrr.a- 
r.icate  a  p<-cu:i»r  ttste  »hkh  pcr.c:-o'nr.l.ers  cT.:a".i\ 
fancy.  IVepiTitiors  of  f\r.  w":V  >  .  ,-f  vtrio'.  rrcs-.;rr 
:r^r>r»rtroy."  It  w-il  be  wec'lecred  tha;  the  trtwyrs 
e.atviately  idaJurase  ti^e  S«r  biirir  •;  prxxwis  to  tVr 
house  of  the  rub.icar.  ;  ar.,;  that.  »  IKI.  i;  :s  placed  in  ihe 
publicans'  ce.iars,  i:  undirc.o<cs  a  seccr.d  ar.d  n'.one  eo:v.- 
plete  edition  of  dovtonr.-  su...  ITi.  h;-a  ;-.ij  of  brer  is 
a  n-.ixture  e-f  alum  an.;  e.  rr<-:.-.-.  cr.  v.r,l  to  a  jowder 
»:>d  ust<i  10  produce  a  £te  :io:h  which  :t  so  pkasjiig  to 
cust.u-.ers.  To  inert as<-  ir<  -.usc\-..-a;V.jg  ^uaiities  i-l  the 
bee:,  sc-biccv  ;^ice  ai;o  »>j  nni.4  are  also  <mjio\id: 
a-..d  ;.-  ;bt>e  is  supers. \\<v.  fxttact  if  rvpries.  'The 
oV.fci  cf  tV.e  vr.jrir.c-.ru.1.  r.::  ...^r.  is  :o  tnkt  two  bu'ls 
cf  beer  :r;to  three  .  ar-d  t..us  <*t  itarj  cf  all  the  beer  tha; 
is  uiur.k.  cc  ,'.>;s"s  oi  tfitlrr;n.$  Aftiff  aixi  CfOtZt:.  t-ctf..n.<. 
We  >:  a.,  b;  i-l .  iid  to  ar.y  cornesriiidtnts  who  wiii  ior- 
wita  us  ausbccticated  stittn-.d  :s  cf  coi.\!ctiir.s  fir 
a.-..;  -f-a:  >i-..  sj-ccitjir.g  ihe  Einus  of  :}  (  '.ir.diorris  ai.d 
the  y-ubiic- houses,  the  'locality,  ili<  nature  of  ihe  offrxce. 
acd  six  p<naity. — Erv.^ 

THE  EIGHTH  VOYAGE  OF  SINDBAD  THE 
SAILOR; 

NOW    ri'StlSHSD    FOK    TKK    TISST    TiyB. 

As  if  tV  <!acpe-s  acd  c!isas'ers,  which  !  hari  rej-otr- 
temi  in  n-.j  former  vc\»p,s-  ratj  ret    fcffcieT'ly  inia- 
alec  n-.t  ;tto  tr.e  charge*  and  vx-issisnees  of  iK»  liV.  I 
rtss'.fss  arttr  mv  nettrc  re-  Ktc^c  it  ti* 
of  mi 
a  pt  ;b 


to 


cf  t 


In  o.  r.cliision.  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  a  cer- 
tain anecdote,  illustrating  our  prevvus  s;jtun>ent. 
A  1 0:1  pany  of  players,  in  a  cc.un;ry  town.  su;<d  on 
;h;.r  b..'.>.  that  t:>e  prentj  of  that' night  s  porh^nu- 
aju-e  w.-t-.w  be  devoted  to  the  relict  of  the  poor. 
Thtir  charitable  intentions  bnng  appreciaie^  by  the 
inhabit AI.L<.  an  overl^.^w^ng  he*:se  wras  i-bta:n<\i. 
At  the  coaehuM*  ef  the  CGtcrtainmenU  o»e  t-f 
the  pla>  ers  addn«ved  the  aitdk-nce  as  follows : — 
xr.d  CitntKmcn. —  I  assure  \>*i  that  the 
this  nicht 


««jrt  of  Irak  Arabi.  and  uwKaiked  at  Kalsora,  1  rr- 
tixs'ed  the  c\Mr.n-acd  to  a  capiaic  wV*  was  r«-cvar.ji^t.«^ 
to  o>*  K  the  chwf  cadi  «f  Ba^ora.  w><>  was  ir.  t^ 
trkad  cf  e-.ire  :  ard  at  tt«  cr a-.nrxtxvnt  1 1  <rf  the  wy- 
ace  torture  seeR>«4  t»  san-iV  «|x«  all  any  vundrnakv  gt. 
-  w«*r»;  r*m  in  the  lYrVua  Gaif.  acd 
of  aar  Kercaaod^r  cr  e\chaaged  it  10 


*""* 


**-"  1T  ***-  '  *** 
dee*,  *:«l»c  cf  a 


of  the  men  wet*  engaged  in  earnest  ooavenatian  tofw- 
tbt  r  at  a  little  distance  from  me.  This  citcomstaae* 
would  not  have  troubled  me,  had  I  not  obvened  lhat 
they  frequently  glanced  towards  the  place  where  I  wts 
sitiing  as  they  discoursed  among  themselves.  PrrwenOj 
the  captain  came  up  to  me,  and  said.  "  Siftnor  Siadhaa, 
it  will  be  useless  for  yon  to  resist  us.  I  and  my  men 
are  determined  to  possess  this  ship  ;  and  we  will  kill 
you  without  mercy  if  you  attempt  to  oppose  oar 
designs."  "  Alas  '  signor  captain,"  said  1,  ™  you  see 
that  I  am  but  one  man  against  so  many  o/  you ;  all  I 
ask  of  you  is  to  spare  my  life."  The  captain  them 
beckoned  his  men  towards  him,  and  ordered  them  to 
bind  me,  which  they  did.  We  were  at  that  moutccs 
in  sight  of  land,  and  the  pilot  declared  that  it  was  aa 
island  which  was  supposed  to  be  inhabited  only  by 
genii  and  evil  spirits.  I  trembled  exceedingly  when  I 
heard  this,  and  even  shed  tears  ;  but  th;  captain  £4 
not  heed  my  grief.  On  the  contrary,  he  ordered  the 
pilot  to  steer  the  vessel  as  near  the  Jand  as  possible  ; 
and  when  it  was  about  seven  or  eight  yards  off  from  aa 
immense  rock,  full  of  fissures  aud  dark  caves,  be  com- 
manded his  men  to  thrust  me  into  the  sea.  The  merci 
less  wretches  obeyed  their  chief,  and  I  was  throwa  «»er- 
board.  The  ship  then  put  about  and  was  soon  out  of 
sight.  As  for  n.yself.  I  was  carried  upon  the  crest  oi  a 
mighty  billow  into  the  midst  of  one  of  ihe  eaves  of  the 
hideous  mountain  which  formed  the  coast  of  the 
island. 

I    was  (tunned  by   the   violence  with  which  1  wws 
thrown  into   the  cave;  but  when  1  came  to  myself  I 
found  that  the  force  of  the  waves  had  broken  the  cords 
with  which   my  hands  and  feet  had  been  hound.     I  got 
up.  and  saw  that  the  water  was  nou  much  In-low  the 
level  of  the  ca\e_    I  was  therefore  relieved  of  any  appre- 
hension of  he. ic   again   swept  away  by  the   tide.     As 
soon  as  1  Uad  convinced  myself  of  this  fact,  I  lifted  up 
my  e\es  to  heaven,  and  said,  ••  Almighty  Creator  of  all 
things,  1  thank  you  for  this  de'.:\crauce  from  the  mon- 
sters of  the  ocean."     As  I  was  thus  praying,  I  turned 
my  eyes  towards  the  innermost  end  of  the  cave,  and  taw 
a  faint  light.     Taking  this  for  some  guiuing  beacon  sent 
b\  heaven.  I  rose  up,  and  proceeded  towards  the  light. 
which  was  caused  by  an  iu'et  from   the  cave  upon  tht 
'  island.     Feeling  hungry,  I  determined  upon  ventwring 
out  of  the  cave,  and   accordingly   hastened  through  the 
passage  which  fanned  the  inlet.     I  soon  found  myself 
on  au  island  which  seemed  to  be  very  ft- rile.     On  ail 
si.ies  wtrr  the  most  luxuriant  vines,  ccv.n-H  with  deli- 
;  cious  grapes,  which   were  the  laicest  I    ha.1  ever  seen. 
Tiies-e  vines  »ioej  in  the  midst  of  earn  be  ids,  the  gnia 
of  which  was   ueaiiy    four    feet  high.      Fruits  of  ail 
kiixis  hung  upon  ihe  boughs  of  ibc  trees,  which  fcoaed 
ioiiir.g  shades;  aud  all  tround  were  se-ec  those  luxuriom 
productions  of  natcrr.  Hut  :hat  which  chiefiv  astonished 
me.  was.  to  c-taenc  that  thrrt  were   no  flowers  on  thi» 
frrtiie  i.-.iuc.  noth;i  c    but   fruits  and  grain.      I  walked 
or.,  a.-...,  :*.:.»;  ali-.rs:.  ;  .uckeo  some  ot   ;i  e  *.repe*  ac<! 
ate  tbem.     A:  ihai  r..oir.<r.t  a  ssrange  vc-.ce  sounded  in 
my  ears  and  r.jux   n>e  i.-erebie,     *  Wbo  ait   iH»u."  v 
said.  ••  wbc-  trss  ea:s  raw  fruits  *     From  what  country 
oo  jc-j  come,  tivat  you  do  not  know  the  laws  aad  rrjni- 
)»;.,  rii  of  :h-.»  k-.r^rii*  '        I  turned  round  and  saw  a 
'  s  .  •  -aS.-e  Old  man.  with  a  Wg  cow-.Dg  beard,  sinxag 
K» rath  a  tree.     Two  \eunc  prls   of  rxouisite  beaatv 
ar..  wrx1  did  not  wear  veils,  were  wiled  cne  crtex-anae 
ot  !•  r-.  :  ai.d  en  a  table  before   h:m    stood   aagtiaa   aa^ 
driakiujc   cups.     ••  Vceirabie   o.d  mat."  uid  I,  "I  aaa 
a  sirar.cer  whom  a  parcel  of  pirates  hire  tirswm  ashon- 
on  \our  island,   and  I  arn  quite  igncract  of  yc»r  laws 
and  customs."     "  In   ihai   rase.    I    sKall  twrtvr  ytm." 
said   the  old  man,  ••  for  I  am  the  kiajraf  that  twaaa." 
I  1  immetlialely   prostrated    m>  stjf  at   she   f«t   cf  tat 
!  prince  ;  but  he  toid  me  to  rise,  and  bju  e  ::<•  rw.->  '.coes 
do  their  duty.     They  each  rose,  and  01 1  -•.  -:eJ  Krh  t, 
cup  of  wine  from  the  silver  f.agon  rear  V-rr:  «tj  ih> 
other  handed  it  to  me  10  drii.k.     I  :..«»«:  tf  iSe  «ia> 
i  without  Mopping,  and  ft.t  u  work-.nc  like  haihac  at 
through  niv  veins.     The  kinc  asi.e«  a*  t*  sit  acw'i  I*. 

|      •  J      \T"  "TV  V  "'V  -  3^  * 

He  was  a  u\an.  »bo  was   rra".'»    ao;  a>or»  :haa  fcm 
y ,  art  cf  age.  aiihe-cgh  ar  swrmrc  ^otrwcvure.      His  hair 
wts  <;uite  wii;e.  as  was   n»s  W*r«  ;  5-»  t\t*  wrre  «le- 
rr.ie\.  of  a..  .US:T^  .  ari  a  oera  btack  cireik  was  uaonl 
iivcrd  t>.-<m.     His  iirs  w<n  nn^rkaUy  rec  and  fre*a ; 
Wet  his  haad  vVooi.  whenever   be  cucweytd  K*  raa  a> 
his  rroo-.h.  W  hra  be  no*e  vf  TO  waik,  aws  Kaib*  I 
*t  if  he  wert  an  <ud  aua  of  aiaerr.    Tae  ; 
wW  wxre  w:rh  him.  r*ncok   of  the  wiae  frr<ni'iin»e  la 
tinx-.  aad  icmViged  in  a  jrrai  deal  of  laagh;er  and  hgfci 
ta'.k.  whxh  I  eocsioVrrd  to  be  wry  otbt-evmirp.     TVor 
were  *ery  nuch  flashed,  ace  th»ir  eves  evitaftlT 
wilh    a    .«s:re   that   was  cct  aa;ua»,  aad  taw 
not  sunive  \tr\  keg. 

As  soon  a*    I   had   tr>d   the  kite  aU  aiy  tartar;,  at 
.  whx-h  he  was  misfctiiy  pleased,  he  i-cdrr^wjl  ate  m  fct- 
,  icws:  -Samahai,  tbt  ailat  of  y«ar  <Ma  laU  j«a 
wrcTg  when  he  said  tact  this  islaad  TTM  iaa>awW 
,  gtaii  aad  evil  spiritx.     This  iUaad  is  a  gnat  aad  | 
ful  kirg^cir.  and  1  aat  its  K  wjc^i.     It  is  ^ 
that  yo«  have  atver  heard  «f  kuq;   Al«a»'.  bccwas*  I 
ar.d  my   sublets   pass  ear 
We  ka«w  of  BO  other  «ea%al 
juices  of  the  frails  which  aar  4 
r.ate  M  otarr  •rrcparx«  traa  «fce  vaknvaf  < 
,  -  Poteat  isioce.     MM   I,  fcBaw  at  the  1 
'.  •*>  atlYated  w  Co4  Aat  1  ha*e  aat  fern. 
the  dMsmirse/iax  kuaaa  rate,"    *Siac**4,"< 


THE     T  E  E  T  O  T  A  L  E  R. 


•Se  king.  "  it  is  x-rry  lucky  that  nr.r.e  rf'v-y  sv.\iec:s  ciuo.i  eecntrx.  and  orr!r:od  the  polden  harvests  to  bo 
saw  you  eM  the  cr.ipos  orVth.-  t-cr.  ei  they  w--ui '.  have  cultivated  in  their  sli.t.i.  As  toon  »s  1  had  remained 
.--siiredly  put  you  to  lirath.  V.  e  aro  so  cioi  ply  nttai  hed  :o.v  itr.ess  seire  of  i!  e  improvements  thus  accomplished 
:o  o-.ir  vines,  tint  1  h.-x-e  li-vv.  ooivrx'l''rrl  to  issr.r-  »n^.h^  k:n»j  \1  v,;rrr,«  o.  1  implored  V.im  to  lc!  incrilutn  to 
iii:ot  which  oi<v;.-r.!ns  to  deal's  !»11  those  «bo  .hvmir  m>  rs:i\i  i.  iir  :,u-k  ,-.e.»»i-.t?pe  of  t:.i>  i;  ,-,r.i>:  :o 

onr  crapi  s  in  their  rMii-s)  su;c  "  •'     •  •'•  '  -  -  -  -  '  :  •  ;ho  roiiinvi-i1! r  o!  the  r»i!hfi:i .  a-.,!  ir. 

the   kirc   had   r.---'o  »r  skirp.  lie  rrsr.  ar.-     r.  :<  "  x«it's.«  1  ov.ce   more  landed  f:    Iv.iso:.-.   »l-i:uvl 
h;s    hare's-  topr-1-rr       In    a  rno'Viont   the  x,»»t     rep   ....  to  1. .•-.;. id. 
trove  of  fniit-'noos  and    of  \,rr«  »  R<  pen  pled  xx:.:h  so!- 
•iiers.     W.-.r:  ors  spuir.p  from  rvrrx  shade — from  every 
r  iV>k — from  every  rr-eess.     The  x  ires  ;,pprKrod  to  oliai.ce 
into  swords  —  tho  t.-.ii  trees  into  spr.'r — the  Uvpe  fruits 
:'-.to  helmets — and  ihe  thick  folisire  ::vo  V--.nners.     In  .-. 
moment  the  kirp  x\as  siirro-.iv.iiod  l-v  '  i»  co.ards  :  a  h\-.n-     ^ 
«?ted  stares   hroofht   forward  a  poMon   ihrorr.  s:;.  itio.'. 
with  diar»onds  and   nihios  ;   rr.:   ir.  :<  It*,   ivir.l.t.s   lit 
•ikptand  deserted  p-ox-e  w.-.s  4  .v  vcrire.  :.-.!.•>  s  cr.  wd.-.: 


OBSERVATIONS    ON 
TMTT.    is  .-.  foiVnc  »hioh  i- 


UM  NT.    .in: 


jv.nr.y -,i  e: 
•'.   Associst     •..<.  Iv- 


o**-'i-   f.--»  .  r  i   r.vr. 


otmrt. 
Tie 

v-rn  police  ratnro;  .-rd  :' e  l.i:-.-  i rod  -lux,*  sprox.1. 
t.'.hies  for  the  h.nr-o'vf.  T'oc  r.  .-<:  4  ih  :>  i>  wires  x>rrr 
-.'T-V-O;:  i:p:  1  had  1)4-  '  orr-tr  '-f  si't-r  r  .it  tV  kinc's 
•'jr.t-1  ,ve.  -  >-4-l  he  4  oivv.  i>.;.  r.o  to  drink.  1  vr-x  ore 
J-'osrr:  partook  so  j  .enrfisliy  4!'  t1  r  wine,  t .  :  :  when  a 
toviirr  ru-ho.i  la-lily  iu'.o  the  i.i'.'.s!  4'  the  orix>.:ni 
pvw-r.  •-  -  oi  o  f.-x-e  mxscif  i  4-:, 04  i  1  \  ,-•:  vi.-ii*  counto- 
v.-r-.re.  CT  the  i'.-»ti:i.ied  s:.i:f  rf  1  i<  41  .  •»  A:  i  •': 


o.v.:se  they  ?-t  TCI;;  ire',  to  -:.-r.  a  iloolftr.V.i.v  c:  .-,  r'ir.ce. 
TV.  m  a'l  that  i  haxo  oSs;  rre.l  1  car.  rep  ri  t!  >  >.  sit  -.'.<  r 
in  re  oil  . -,  i  cht  »Ji»-..  :<  tlio  result  ef;  le  .V  . :  le  so-i:- 
rir-.  xrhoo.:  th-v  c.-.v  nr-.t'ier  *' .  i  .i  :o  :  ;  c!v  :  ,-.",\ 
"o  i,:.  r.-.-.-on  f  >•-.  Sotvc-  see--'  to  ce.  -  o  r  :'  e  vl, • '^0  I  • 
.-;  -x  «.  It  if  not  f.\  Ti-.e  reclar.-.::4-  -vi.-.x.;- 
e\-  v-.'.  -i  4  :"  rtvsrv  i'.ct.-ri>!v.:.tior.  ::  .  r-x  rr  eper 
svonf.l  i  rv;s;-:ip  oovv-ction,  ti.e  pulilii  tesi  nor}  c:' 
. .  '  .  xx  1  o  »•;:'  * .  rpj  -*  : :  -  t  \ : ;.  As  :'.  .>  ^  x  ' \.  ;;  ~\ 
nct.tlen.-r.iftV.nt  ;s  ri.ro'Vd  tr  ,i.^  , •-.-•.  1-.-  v  .;' .  ;-  -<\  • 


••\4-M.vin    :"'   a   loud  t.-ne.    addrrssinp  Viiv«f'f  to   tie 
-    :  r.  "  K:«r.  O  i-"c!  tx   p-i  '.-e.  H'4;.  h,.iste  :.  vri  xoi-.rsc'.l' 
."t  t!ie  herd   of  xour  trn  ies  :   for  your  crrn->x.  kii  c  Ah- 
'tineree. '«    f  e'«»:ir!np  to«.ird«  x-,  nr   Cfp-'a)  eitx   nil-  .1 
vie1!'    «v-x  "      At    ll  :-  rr»s  1  !r.£    Aloo'  o'  x4-.s  v»«tiy 
t-.-v.hV .' :   1  .:'::.  ve-thi'e-s  sr:  cfT  i:nn-er:    T'x  f  r  his 
«-«r-':a'.  x«!,;.-V  n  •»  ,-ios;   : :  '    •  ,     ,-,i  .!  o-dr'i  '  ive  to  'o'- 
1  '"o.;:  '     :'  ;    c-;x    :t   1-.   :!  o  v-o>:  i:.\r.rioiis  1 
i  »4-  cxir   <orr.       Tr;> -e  *  ; »  .-  x-rrv.-rn   to    .»,: 
r'-H    ai.    • '.  c    in'  -1-'.- 1  :-    »rn-   s't::rp  d-irk     c    ir. 
s'»4ir      It  x«as  or.lv  iieor«s.'Lr\  to  f>Jf  for   eve 
.-••orr  I,  :o  ser  the  erear'ul  etTrots  of  Out  sx<:(ri  o:  dis 
r  paticn.     X.\:-<!o:   was  c,->n-niilted  opcr.'x   ir  :ii(   i  i.l.iie 

rrrn  the  k-rc  h  r  -i  if  "-.'.s   not   ailowr4^   10   jrocn'r.  or.- 
»  XT.-S  in  j-e-.- 

Vlif-.i  i!  r  kirc  fr:x.-.:.  at  1  i»V*''cr-  1  r  ?fl1'  ''r  'v.iv- 
r-'ns  his  tl  ree  crest  pireials  to  IPS  prcscrcr  :  I  nl  tin 
t  •»!  vss  }•  S.-i  -.  -.re  i-.neer  tlie  effects  of  vine  al  hoi  . 
t!  o  sceov.i:  h.-ii  l-i-i  n  kii'ed  :r  *  1  Ti  ii  or.U  a  kl-r-rt  liiv 
1-eforr—  urn  the  l!:ro.  .ieoi.- : rd  :hat  le  would  r..'t  ler.vc 
1  is  cups  for  ali  tl.e  ki:  ps  of  the  is'm-d. 

Kirp  Ah-rhoi   vas   }.oc.  ni.vp'.x  4  hi  p4  .^  to  p'aee  1    v  - 
wifat  :lr  hi  r.e.  .;   tl.e   i< »    troop  hi  could  n-i:»ii  t.  ;    ," 
irarch.  •".  -ii.  lo  :••.(:  ki-ip  A!-s:i;  rue"       1  .ictcr  i:  <..  to 
V-'o»  thr  ferti:ns  off  ;•     er   »!o  !  :  d   r.-.-i  -4,'.  v  r  -o     . 
prvrT.-rs'ix.  n  .';...    n-p:  r,-i-,i '.  v-  t  -  :' c  ».-r       A4'-..-:-     *•"" 
t;.i  !  :'-'f  x.  :--.•.:'•    ir    :'  .    s».l     :  .  -  4  •    V     .:    '. 'col  o.'.s 
<f"--t:i  .    ir    *  .  i   !     ih  v    i--rr~",l,    +t<   o.v-ru'rix    dc- 


:  iv.  .•.£.:•,  4  ;1  ::  :\  ; 


!•  rn;  s 


4.4 


(JeiK'io:  .  :.!>:.  /.  a  i  :  e  rf  o,  i  •'...-:  x-  .•  ;.ts  f  •.-.-.-.:  t'-; 
rsscvtisl  '  -  '-!"e<  wh;-h  cor.»:  :  '4-  lh<  »--erc'.V  rt" thr 
r.-i:-f.  1:  -ri!:,r4S  the  public  trst-rr. -nf  \  x-i  ..-'  f,  •-.-.  s 
rvc  of-',  .  h:ef  ntf.p-v.s  of  eri:sR.U  f.-::.  n-:  :hi  r\-.i 
It  ."  ve-;s  ;' o  c\,.-vph-  r:  iv.iicli  >f  '.'.-:  :  •  '.  .:r::c.- 
»!iico.  :' r  -:'  p'c  '»•'  if  ir.r.-lr.  i :  :  .- s  a  -.i-cir.K-r 
xvru''  p:xr  :.-  i:.  It  revr'.x-es  the  As>,-.-:; ::  -n  o:  thr 
fdxTi  ::cos  .:  :1  ^t  ri -i.-v  rr-i  cc-.nh  oa:  i-  ii  ,h  arr 
foi  •  ii  t.-  c.xr  s;-4  rctli  xtni  »«ccr<s  to  rv.:x  c.-:.so.  for 
it  is  a  lor.p-fStaWishpfl  mav-im  that  ''i-.r.i.  i  is  s:nrpth." 
T'  rrr  i:c  ot!  rrs  who  or-si.lrr  :hc  f..ot  ef  f:p;-ir;:hr 
p',4  .'^4-  to  1  r  -,.<)  i.vpra.-hv.-rr.t  .-f  -.heir  prirr-irVs,  hy  JR. 
:rriir,c  :!.'.:  *' ex  -'f.i-i-.-t  kerp  fl:r vosr i\.-s  j4->h(r  viil,oi:: 
si. oh  ;  :  4  h  ipr.tior..  1:  in  )  Irs  i.o  sr.rh  i.  «ii  ;i»tion 
:.;^ir-;  il.e»r  vl  o  re-'f-s  hi.:.r  pi-ii.rir'c;  .  .•:..'.  thr 
f,..  •  -1  .-.:  x- .-  > -":  I  the  ci  ovc :."'.  v.  if  u  up;  r.-':  v.  i : , 
rrpcls  s-.  rh  .'  ;,,.-,,-..  Mfny  perfons  ;  rs.-rts  14- 
«>uh.  f.r:-viss  of  v-;r.-:ri  :  <  r.-r.  ftr.x  ii>:r  r  .- 4J.~ 
;£'-•-:  :hr  .  -  .*:.":s  :  'v.-fi!  r  : *  r:  lhi<  .<,;::;.: 
erei-.-.v  \irtovieaTir.p  rrinV  \  ..  : .  :'  r  .- " .- 1 1  . .  .  :  > ;\-l. 
f  rrr:  i  -<  is  '•'.  rf.  x  dl  :  •  a-  .-'  . :  :'.  r  v  :..ri  1  x  ,  ]  i._;.-ior.. 

::  .-  •  •<  i"    ;:  d    drixirs  ;•  n  t!>e  c-.'.-.-k-sar.ds  c-f  i  rstra.  • 
\'>rx  firi    •'.    -    -'I'..".    .  o1:!    tl  ex  vri 

:!  rx  (,u  r-rr  1  <rs   4  :  .   ,  .  v*:i :..  4 .':,.%.  :'  .-.:;'.  : .-  ,     , 

./  .  x  i  4  v.     ; ;  (  -, .. . , .-    i .--.  -1 4 . .  i  .-    :  --.  ,  >  - 

:!  :  x    4 . :     ri  • ,-:    i '  •  '>    •  '     v    f.cn    :!  i   :  .  . ...   i:  t- 

'.  \,  s    tl  r:r    rr-o' ..•-..  r .   :ra   •   "    -   ir,    -.  .  : 
:hs:    t1  rx    '  rx-r   1  .  ,ir   ,-     .      :      ::  . 

prart;or  .   .-•-..•'.    :V.rs   it  t-.-:----r: :-.  <    :'.'.    : '  ,  -4     )     .  i    \::c- 
fvd  .iisi  cs    v1  -.1    v  ,-vi..  hr---x   t;  rr        :,    i-  "i  litre 

>  t.  v.  vi-  ,-r  :'  ir.'  is  r  rVan  :  ht-rp  s  i  .:  l^r:.-i 
t!  i  -r  f.-in-  »  1  rr  i  ;  r.e^  ix  ,  :'  ih  t\  :  ot  :,  •  :  .-.;  v  vi  ,  -.  - 
se*s  no  hipVrr  pii-.cipir*  to  r:.-tcc:  :'  >  -.  .  .h  T. 


•Treat  ciToct  pnxlufed  by  this  admirable  work,  is  the 
nudity  in  which  tht>  hideous  vice  of  intemperance  is 
displayed  to  the  imagination.  Mr.  (>rin<lrod  is  u 
Sp.-4i-t;in  who  dissrusuhis  children  \>ith  the  creat  evil 
i  y  s'.;,  win;:  1:101.1  the  i  \tent  of  its  ip.lhi.nce  upon  the 
incbriato  lleh.ts.  He  writes  with  a  fearless  pen  ; 
and  ;he  boldness  wit'.i  which  he  set*  about  his  task. 
is  one  ef  the  i  i-.ief  rorvmmoiidations  of  his  book.  Ho 
decs  not  dread  the  frowns  of  a  soeiilx  which  he 
would  pladly  wean  fro'.ii  a  vieieus  hnhit  : — hi  i:oe« 
r.o:  f.4'1  intimidated  at  the  saiv-is-ms  which  ;.re 
leve!iod  .-..r. ..;•>;  ;i'll  the  advocates  cf  t!;is  i::>t  j-.v '.-- 
4ip".e.  by  thixso  who.  like  the  cnivv..:..!  l>\ :.-..  -.;-..  c 
ev..pii4  -.-s  in  their  w,;rs  ag:ur.st  il-,e  powerful  (>t:o- 
-.  ins,  \veu..l  f.iin  eiing  totiie  e..ip:y  sha.low  cf  their 
»-f_'  'yvn'e:,:s  till  the  very  l;:st. 

J'r,  ::i  f;..  ehipter  on  the  r.-.tr.re  r.nd  co-.v.bin.Vii.  ".« 
.  :"  r.Vr.i  •'.  we  f'n"  b-in-ow  .»  fi  x\  p.-vapv.'ih?.  ll 
-  ..'.:.  ^-..'.4  :.•  r.,i  j»:i.-o  le  fu.'a  a  x\4xrk  s>  this  i:, 
i"  .;  '.  '•  4  r.  v-..:  i ..';  i.,it.c;f  ;  i  ••.-.;  \>e  sh;;l]  nvcv- 
:.-->..'  all  in  .  •.:•:  y.-xver  lo  r.  .-,.•!•,..  ;i.l  i\nrr)<t,t 
101  .  -i  :•:>..'.  cf  .•".'.  c  ;:.•  re.. i..rs.  T..li  :.  iVxx  sjvii- 
:  -..-:  -.  •  r  i:  s;;.:... .  ,  flhe  j  ;.,  „  4  •  ;'.  i>  v  4  :k  :— 

"i '  r    \  ...i;     e-f  ll:o  ioss    <•:   ..->',. ,i 4-  ---st;-pi-d   i  x 

:i.o  Vi:-oo;ss  ef  :v.;.i ;,;•,,;  ^:;.:  i  ;    >-:-..:  ]-  ;!.:  .  4 ->:.n ;»:.,:  . — 
I(W  poiir.ds  of  p/ood   l..:liy  t.-.i-m   i.i 

1.    1  os«  of  v.isiier   fiv  llic  process   of 

vf.i::r.c.  .No  .  S  prr  con:      -      -  S 

-     l.o»s   s.:s:..:i.c.i    ly  thr  r-tocrsf  rf 


T.  :."-.»,-•";  vi':io;:<  soir.Vh  r  .  :\ 
4  n  l'o:h 


r1  o-e    r'   \      -     '-••!, ever,    reii'.i    ro-    v:h-t«ne.    fr>r     •"•-•- 

.....  .       .  .       .    ,  -  —  '  v    i  C4  r  x .. 

s--r^T-o- e .- r  p  irr  : --.-  i  r  x  virs  .  vtTYnctii  ot   I^iir   oppo- 

•  4-rt«.  ri  o  fe.-  ;:•:  ,-'i  d,:crl:-rs.  1  »»»  tikm  rr-ovrr. 
t  ipe'l  rr  x-  •'  k.rc  A  i.-o!  ol  :  rrri  vr  v  r-r  Ivtr.  eor- 
<*.«eTed  ir.to  :!  r  presrvce  ef  our  x  0:0-  I  c.  r'.-  to: 
I  r-hp  fdn-.ir.rc  thr  j!x»-.-al  .'rpr-'n'.r-  t  cf  k  rp  Ah- 
f.Tfrff.  lie  w»s  in  rca.rx  MVIX  y.si-  4;  r^.  .-iii 
l.r  i"id  >-rt  sorv.  ivrn  tl.rii  tl  irix  li.s  i  x  es  vtrr 
!>ripV:  «n.J.  )>ci  i  f.o.  r.--  his  hair  *»f  jr::x  1  .  ,-k  art.  '.  ;s  i'l  N1.HA1  <^1  A  Ml.Mlii.li  ( '1  Till",  i  Nlii.P 

••Kinc."  s,-.in  i  r.vl  i  r.  Aioo'.ol  na*  hroi  c:  :  irto  !  •>  |  re-         (-  .  ,;  .,  -,,  ],,.  .-  .  .    ....    ,  •- y ,    ;,  .  v  ]  -  ,,,  .     .  .   • 

srnce."»!at    si  orhi    you   ]  ave  dene   v-.:l    v-e  1  «d  xou     y.T  ..  ,'K' .  V.-i     N:.-:  v'r-  -,1  r'v,  -    '•-<,•:>      *...         • 
t»k«nne  pi;«orer?"  -  Jlsrp-ed  you  te-lheUphesttiw."    gn(j  cf  the  TJ/....V"  ToV.-.'Hti     ,-.-,    ...    -, 

.-  vs-vrr,-.'  A  .-•  '.          c;<  •',--       "11    r  .::-..-  x  .'•'•"  "»i*    J'i,r'reTr--;rs  f  t'-ri'  .'r^r  "-v  h-.  :'..  ;•;.'.'-••-.•     -- 
kijip  Ahst-ncnee:  r-  !.   l.^ire   r.w.de    I  ir    ;:.i  >,   to  '  rUpf  ,..    ,,„    r..v   ,;,.;,,..  t  i,.::,,n],   ,  r.  ,        (        . 
r»x  Irinnte,  be  srrt   1   v:  l*4-k   ;.-  1  :s    CM  ••;        As   for 


ire.  ),c  to.-V.  r-e  .-  x •  ,-.\  vu!    !  -v-    :r:o   Vis  e"i.  k 
v-',i,-h   v  as  crite  <'i!"irrrr  froir.  that  1  !  a-1  inst 
i.-."  — n.-l    rs  it  v  rt  filed  x«  i  h  thr  r  os'.  rsefn!  vr 
fnd  iJ,!i4-io\-«  f.'-rr»      1  ;  1  !i-'.-"\  ecvr-.ict   the  l.M-n- 
i.r:  <-i..e.     V],en    1    e-.  e»:-,.  rn!   tirr    A!<::rtver   rs   to 
t!>e  cf.:.f(  rt   ll.;-  -. !  c-.ioivrnon,  1  f  in  ten-:  en  me  lh»:  V'» 
Vir.pdoro   *?s   oree  fs  pr.voetiir  of  tlir  xir.r  f.s  ih;'  oi 
1  is  rrip!iU-i;r.  "  Ard  »hat  hts<f.used  tlie  oVap] 
'  f  t!.*t  (-rrft-ors  p-ryircti.T.  of  i  a:i:rr."  s<.id  I. 
"  I  «;Ii  til:  yon."f  :.s»cred  the  rronareV.    ••  My  peepie 


lanr. 

Tie   furcTfl  :  ror.-s^ior.   rf  j.Ve-.:t   f.x-r  In  v.'        •     i    - 

,-rr?  Troeordecl  :!  re:-.-'  1  i:tic  Tri:.:..  Ai  'irsc«:e 
«vree».  (io»f-<!l  ^'rerl.  ^s  ..-.ic-stiect.  e»—  \:rc  s  v  i  •  t1  i 
?ocietx'«  >  ,k  I  'i ...  T  .';  ok-.  i-i'lTied  x. :  .  ,-..4  -  j.r  i  :  •< 

rnr.ihrrs  e-  r::r  F.4-ro'i   !".:'.  o!:o  h-e:l  rrr.      :r   ir  w.:h 
''''     i:s    or    t'    -4,.;.-,;-..   ;' e    rt-.vost    order    :i      -oirmy'v 
:1  r  cro»iis  ef  tor-.pcrate  f.r.r.  -.;  -<-.r  i  rrr.:r 


F.Y  1  KUS. 


coucher>:ert  :  tlx-  r\p4nses  .if  ihc  f;.i  ru.  men 

Iv  the  Tailors'  Totai-alisiinencc-f x-ie;x. 
adreirinp  the  str.kmp  eor.trast  be-       •  A  ^^^  wff  ^         {}rA  ^  .vf  ,-.;„.),  tr  ,xir  ,x 

(TOs  J  hao  x-sited  «n  sr-  extrao  -dmary     .  ^.^  ^  ^-^  „,  v  ,„  ,-.,f  f  v(rll),.  „  Ai,k 
..  mantirr.     That  ,  fVinp  Alevhol  was  inhahited  V-v  peo-     ftr^)  <h          ^^  0>f  R|v_  MR    c<  JNFR 
fie  wlifif \THhemsfixcsrp  to  feastmp  *r-d  deh»netieix  :  '  ^^^^^ 

vl.iV  tbr  inhahiurts  e.t  tW  rwln-s  of  kir.p  Abstinence 
v  (•»-••  terr*wratr  and  frocal.  OtaT.nxeroe  »as  iTnkne«r  in 
IV  dominion*  of  tb*  fffWm  ;  commerce  formed  thr 
?<XJITPC  rt  imv.,en»e  TeallV  in  tke  ppovinees  of  thr  latter. 
Own*  was  constantly  at  »rork  in  the  first  :  vi:trr  pre- 
xafMI  it  rtw  »ec<v;id.  "  i  rtayed  tlrorwher  «)<i«t  a  year 
j.l  tiw  «l.-»minioct*  o?  kirp  Ahstir-ciior,  and  witnesf^l  the 
of  the  tVrmx-  of  ^inp  Atce-hol.  1>e  former 

1  nhits  of  J.is 
fi« 


'ar.-'-t'f.       1  v 
Third  Thousand. 
J.  P«$PO. 


Tlie  rhsptcrs  »rpo*i  tbr  r.ier.il  ri  e. 


1 4-c  -v.'.lxsis  cf  viiies  lu.*  of  late  years 
i .  nf  ,'  Table  attention.    The  foi  le  \xii-.  p.  nceonlinc  iv 
Pr.-^s-.v  Krande.  i-  the  a  v.  race  of  spirit  cont.-.;r.i  .1 
:.-.  s.  -.r.e  el"  our  iv.i-:  pep-.iiir   \inons.  spivitueus.  r.nd 

T.  -:  V  -.  r  o  -.  :..    i-,    -      CS  prr 


Tr  -,  •  sr>  t.: 
!('-  j-ei  ,<i.t 
-ii        ,:o 


no. 

r  ;  . 


,;>.. 

'  rie 


1  • 
IS 


s   rtn        .... 
(  '  MV:  -c":  ."     - 

Air 

'      ;    .   IH-I  r 

1  •   :     :        ... 



S.v-.r!    XV'i.i.krx 

i  :.-:    V  '..  -Vrx  ,'.S.f4,    .;,, 

V;    Cir.i-.a-.-o.i  th, n  obsfrves:  — 

:     r-  :Vr>r  e:.".cn'.»!  .:<  i:  nppotrs that  il.c proportion 
:'       •        !inv;    >  fvc rapes frem  e.no- fourth teciie- 
•  'V    t'':';  i-hr'c:  ,-\s  1     '  rr   ivore   t!-?n   r:-r-srxr-i.- 

,    r  •     -:h.       Mor.-     lhar    l.aif  th.      cjiisrt.'y    if    (!:-• 
til  o     ii     :ors  c.insis:.s  cf  !..>vh.'i  ir.  i:>  p.sr;  st.-.;r. 


cx:r...-t   x>i'.; 


inter- 


7  .  i  rrv.-'-.irr,.  fi  .'   i:  f  cro»c.s  e:  M..~  ;;  :tn  irrr.:c 

-  1  «-;;;  tel!  yon."::.«.eredthr  nror.are!.       My  peer  ,e  ^  Wk(C  .,  ,,  f  f)MU  f  >m  ,,fcr('l    ,   nt,  Uvo  i,,./,   ..,. 

vrrr  so    i-nr!  addic'ed  to  .ire    that      irst  issued  fr.  p1TCTC<i  vi;l,  .  .<-.  cr  <lt.i.rpi  „   ,0   ,;  ,    <fi;.rt$  ff  OUT    ' 

«  diet  prohiVtipp.  i  rrVr  the  peixalty  of  der:!..  the  use  ct  JWJC|T 

the  prapc  othrr»is-r  than  in  its  nat.irjl  stare.     r..it  r-y        'A  c.0,1,,r.Vr  ff  r.r>s    Tr.s  ,,,..,1,.  j«r  tl.r  ffV)r  ,w..      •"• 

o-^rrs  m-rre  brir.c  pfrpete.ally  transprrssee1.  tr-.      v.s  at  m)i0  ,  ^  ,, _w  rl  ,!drrl1-  trfi  „  (^.;v  fv.,(.,;,,,p  )  f T  ,  c. 

1-rp •!.  retrained  to  extcrwinste  the  cauw  o!  tcir.pt*-  ^^^  n,.  .  ,w  fxp.n«w  ,,f  lif  ^.^  ,..tr;  df,,av(,;     ' 


.  ;  1  st   Kf    •,  -i  c"-  .'.  •}  •:  ,«'.•.•'  o'.  r.nrs  ]..->: 

fv'»:  '••  ~   •'    '"•'    •''  ii    formp)  iwi   '..quor*.  hut  tl42t  it  is 
-••.•'•'•      r-y  the  lie*!  i:<e.:  ;n  :lie  privoss  4-f  rlisti:^::,-!-. 
•     '•     '    .     •.      !--4v:l.,;    :'•  ;x    Meu.;s    :-,>,i-;f,  ster!   troir 
••'•  •".-  .-  •.'.:  .:.     -  .  .-  :      1  \  i  .-i  i  •  ir.-n  -  tiun  Ix  thr  fol- 
::   m*e.f  )\   Mi    Kr»ndr.  tr.ri 

si  '•'•  nrr.t.j  rorf:n  r&  (>  ctint  liistucr.islKn  pliilose- 
A  H  :.-  v;.;  r  ;  s  '.  •  :.  of  :'•  4  s.-huorTitf  r.f  !«•»,' 
.--.'!'  r  <vl,Mir.r>j  f.nr!rAtr*e:iv(  r  ,-.::tr  »i.!!>cprrci{i:*:. 
or.  '.  !  t  :.'•>  r  ,-'':,;;:.  r.  e'  .-.  <^-.'.  pr-:  .-,•-.  efdn  f.;S- 
f  -'  •••  ''  ;  Tssa.serxf.rf.tes  t!  :  .•  .-,  !  .-;  fr.>n-  tilr  f.i.io 
v)  .  '  f.r>»t.«  or  t!-e  s;nf»er.  r.r.J.  x  •  •;  -•  ;:f>r  c.invirp  ir 
,  •  :  with  »  'rj.-l.re.'i  t'.per.  1\\  :':s  r-rar.s  vc'dc- 
C:-M  !x  rlotri-Tiiijie.  lii»t  rlisnlljtior.  sip-rr.tes  rnrrrh  t!ir 

1  !:<  !  oer  pTtxi(-vus!\  f>-o!v<>r!  Ix  th 
e'  f.  rnv-i.:iit:o:-  :   its  r:>nstitix>lit'fi*rU  Kiap  tlwrrbx 
.-ter3.  ir  tl.r  -  t\;-.  ,:  :.-.rx  forriv.  from  the  sa' 
jii:e<s  of  l!  r  ft:.::   <••  l;nii.  :if.  corr.Vincd  i.nrie:  s  i  <«. 


rin*  ftvw  :ln* 


,. 
of 

•  lick  n.or..-  cf  :r.fonn*lion.  Tix 


I'.ir  :e  I-TT*:.!  we  mrst  «rr.:r.  l;Ai-   ie«\  f  (  f 
r.nir.  r  .1..0  volume  ;  rr.'xmisini;  ov.r  rrnr'trs.  licv-f 
!;i  refi-.r  to  it.  es  t,-,  a  M.ir.dsni   .lutl.^ritv,  in 
oo  ;r?c  cf  «  f.>r;ripht  or  three  weeks. 
i7o  W  eor.iinnei 

A  r<';-t.T<7r  Treat.'  ff  rr  lie  S:frr  ;-.-/'.   P\  1")R. 
riRKEXoToN.M.  It.  P.  With  Wood  ' 

\:r,c<.     Srr.-r,i!  VJiiion  ct   Ten   T 
Ii  >...->.  pp.  CiV.   l.i-ndori  :   C.  and  1^. 
'i  ;,  r  io.-.TT.ei1.  r.".rii,-r  ff  tlu»  lilt'r.  IK:  ven  cV\c 
wcrV.  1'4-j-int  by  roi^-inp  ibc  cla«s  cf  tr.isnfclt  wl.j.-li 


T  A  E     TEETOTALER. 


the  philosophers  of  old  could  not  distinguish  fruni 
•>lanrs.  He  inManer*  the  sponge,  which  crows 
perpetually  txxe.1  to  a  rock  like  a  Vi-£r!.il>!c.  It  may 
oc  exit,  ov  torn,  or  burned, without  showing  wiy  ML:> 
of  fi  elinc.  "  Gin  such  a  thine  bo  c.iiied  a;i  animal .'" 
.vks  the  -.xithor  of  this  work.  ••  Mos;  cx-n;Jr.ly. 
\Vliy  .'  Because  it  has  a  stomach."  In  fact,  the  p.» 
••oss'.or.  i-f  a  stomach  is  the  point  which  rxll  vr.o.iern 
philosopher!  have  argued  upon  as  ;he  characteristic 
.>;'  t\\f  animal  creation.  But  il  appears  that  the  vi-ry 
}.<\.  ;-st  class  of  animals  «re  mere  animated  stoinruhs. 
r...rostion  being  the  only  faculty  of  their  existence, 
tlu-y  haviuj;  neither  sense,  nor  pulse,  nor  motion. 
TJie  little  pores  with  which  the  surface  of  the  sponge 
is  covered,  ari-so  many  little  mouths  that  constantly 
i-.nhiho  the  fluid  end  the  anim&lcul.-r  with  which  it 
U  so  profusf'y  impregnated.  The  Pohple  is 
»:\.  :1.  r  .rii:;.ak-ula  consisting  of  verv  litlie  i-lsi  than 


!".!.•  i!;-t;v.!s  of  the  first  chapter  show  us  that  d-pes- 
;i.n  is  essentially  performed  by  two  processes  ;  v.z. 
*.,  »;..-•  .'..',7.-  action,  and  fhaniral  or  n'.'..,'  action.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  inform  the  a.lxvca'.is  i-f  Total 
.Vost.ir.enee  tha:  the  smallest  quantity  of  intoxicating 
li.y.tor  crcatly  impair*  those  imwers.  1'ne  e'.i-c;  o:' 
sl-.v-.!:;  drink  is  to  absorb  those  flui-ls  vil.l.h  are 
x'.o:u-  capable  of  dissolving  the  food. 

1  :u-  little  work  before  xis  is  a  very  use:".:1.  a:iJ 
\ve..-ar;;ton  treatise  u;>o'.i  the  >:o:u...'h.  I:  Jlsv'...;.  s 
:!..  c:.  'no  and  prop-r  trc.i:i:.i  :\\  of  indipestio:;.  ..::.: 
tht  -01  cuii.ir  varieties  of  the  iii.il.ijy.  The  illustra- 
te e  woo.i-outs  are  of  gre.i'.  utility  to  l'.:e  pamphlet, 
aiid  are  well  executed.  O:i  the  vh.iio.  we  strongly 
r.-.  .  mmend  this  little  treatise  to  o;.r  re.io.ers.  It* 
;.:•:.  e  is  only  sixpence.  :ir.d  it  conu.::i>  much  \  uuuhle 
information. 


third  meeting  was  hi  Id  in  the  same  place  ou  Friday 
evening,  at  which  MR...L  vn>.»N  pre-si.ied.  Th«  Stratford 

Mceti:i.js  will  be  regularly  iiei-i  -t  the  Br.tish  School, 
i  very  I'liewiay,  and  at  llie  TempcrMM  ll*ii,  i'iaistow, 
every  Thursday,  at  "  o'clock. 

wLsv.:i\sn  r.    HKAN..I    or    THE    NEW    BRITISH    AND 

>\iKLl"N     1  LMrCKAM'C    ASSOCIATION. 

Pursiiai.t  to  liolicc,  a  grand  meeting  was  held  at  the 
York  Theatre  o.i  Wednesday  evening.  1 9th  of  August. 
after  a  mimeious  ai..l  rrspectab.e  Tea- Meeting  *t 
Husscl's  Temperance  Hotvl,  Broadway. 

MR.  AVtikOi.N  having  beui  dchxo.l  a  few -minutes 
the  chair  was  uecupied  during  his  absence  ly  Mr..  JOHN 
HLLL;  but  just  alter  this  licutlciaan  ha«l  made  a  lew 
geutr.il  observations,  Mr.  Walkdea  arnjjedand  vas  most 
enthusiastically  cheered  on  taking  the  cnair. 

MR.  Fi  LLAIIER,  who  w^s  tirst  called  upon  to  speak, 
stated  in  u.c  course  01  h:»  remarks  that  he  trusted  that 
w?ih  regard  to  ir.oiai  Ifehng.  the  principles  of  Toul  Ab- 
slinence  would  incitase  t..e  ir.o.-ility  of  the  *and  and 
sort-ad  lt*i  rmiess  on  all  ha.ids. 

'  Mi;.  wVLk!.R  sai-i  tl.at  he  haJ  never  felt  greater  plea- 
sure than  he  did  whilst  ...dressing   that  audit- ace  ;— the 
tlnowii-14    open    >uch   a  place   lor    their  reception    was 
.le'.kht.   a: ...    though   sovnc  ssiii   th.\v  were 
:._•.   :.e   fi,;  i-..i.\iiieed    they    were    leaping 
cci»  :::         ,r   u-:u.'.a  aim — ;he  annihilation 


a  mailer 


i'-.e   M  a  rj  tiers'   Ciu-. 


Loriii-m  :   15.  Sie:.'.. 

This  very  cheap  poruv'.i.-..'.    i:s  price  is  slv.->e:-..-e  : 

m; .1  it    contains  forty   ciosily   printed  p~-i>     >   ;.s 

:    .    ,'h  «  chamnioa   in    f..i."..r   if    Te. t.-:.i  .s.:i    .»- 

:  ;,   who.-.:  -.:  .i.i.ir.-sses  itself,  an  :.r;r.  .;;.J  uel;- 

t;-...i      Tlii re  is  a  j:reat  \.ir.vty   of  r.i..::ir  in  this 

..r  :   and  the  s:r.ct u:\-s  ..;>.  :i  ihe  h.  ..r;".es«  .,  ..- 

i'..;,-:  .-f  Oueer.  \'i.-t.rla  in  :...>:< -•.-.  up  :re::i  t^.e  >i,'k- 

l)p.r ..  ,.ri  \er\  j.:st.  A  v.  :>.  :i  .;:  '... ::..'..;  lift  would 
i>.  :'..\:.,:.  f.  r  MI.!-,  b.  h.»\  ..'..r  :  o..;  n  iy,uv:i  or.::  ii 
nMi:>;-  "iV  no  wrori^.'  W,  e..rni>:.\  rooo:nmcrij 
this  very  exccile'.'.t  v.  .  1 :.-...::  to  .  ::r  :.  ...i.->.  :....: 
t»L*  :'..>  i  .  •;-.  r .'.'..-.  :t  v  .:  "..»>. nc  i  u;-  \.ril. .'t  of 


r.F.r.  r.r  or  TEKTOTAI.  rKor.Kr.>s    AM- 

MilKl  1NOS. 


O>  Mft.i,\.\.  ;::>.  A  .;,:.;>:.  1>K\  -.he  r.-.c-n.Vr*  of  ;:  . 
S;r»;;".r^    A,.\.  ..:v  in    ::;    N.»    Kr.:i»h   J.'..-   1" 
-         •-.:;;>.  ;:.:v.  ire.  :...nj  :o  i:.:i.  ...,n      .•:.:. 


attrr.i.  .  l\  iheii  1.:  :..  tr>  -..:..'.  .1  :  .....  .:  ^  ::..->..-.  -.id  iir..- 

cffAf.i  tiimuph  S;r»;:..r.i.  ^  e>:  -  :  :..-.n.  i..  .:  Lf\ton  ;,-  the 
V.ir.-y;.      Oi.   :K.T   i  .-:-—.    :.     i'..     lv-.:ish    Sc!«>->.  -• 
StrfllVi  «.    u;  »-»r,;«    pi'  oi«    .  ..  .....  -v.  n-oi.*    p»rtoi  R  i  : 

'.<•*  tf-.TPilicr.      The    ;i.;V>...-    n.ei'.::;    ...    t:.i   iveninC  *>»s 
»r.c.   :..":»  v.p:ii:^res    tu    :.'«•   ;   i..i.-t 


On  \Vodnr«3»y  f  \er.inc.  th-  li1:'"  instsr.:.  ;'.  c  i.cw 
Tor.".per»:ice  Hail,  i;  riii>:o«.  v  -<  oru  ;.."-.  T.'it1  v.u-et- 
.nCu»i  comn-iM..-,-a  Vv  N:U^;..-  *.  .'.  .:->.:.  T::i  K*.v. 
W.  R.  lv*vrR  presiie.l.  'J'j.is  c-  ..:.e..i*i..  .1.  li.e  r.a:ne 
oi  :  ic  r.^-.-iir.  ttoe  cf  ihc  >::a:ior.;  Auxiliary,  presented 
t.i  MR.  SVMI-CI.  CMTOV.  oti'Mri^.w.  a  ha'ndiomc  s;'.- 


a  suiuh'.;-  jns.-!;,ilioa,  ;n  token  r-f 
.  idr  frj'cfa)  sense  of  1.1*  ceaic>us  and  efficient  s."r\:cf> 
?:.-.v  he  hpcam?  a  mc^rx-r  <.:'  :h.-  Comm-tter,  and  par- 
licatariy  h:s  cre»:  i-..d  suc.-^xf;1;  coitions  is  proi-^rir.p 
cabscriplioas  to«.-.rjs  tke  rrt-cr.on  of  the  building  in 
wh.ch  •.'icy  were  then  aswniMrd,  Tb«  RE\.  \V.  Ttw- 
rn,  lr.Jer.rndent  n.iii»rcr,  oi  P^isto*,  then  wpned  tin 
c,  and  on  th?  next  evening  hi*  example  was  foi- 
hj  h:s  wi.f  ana  his  IbrcceUM  chudrcu.  O;. 
'fharsdaT  ereninj;  thr  Rev.  \V".  Temple  presioed,  a^d  the 
crordfd  assmnb.v  »»*  addressed  by  MR.  G«c:c.  (S*- 
orerarr  ?o  the  New  British  and  Fcrripn  Tniipe.-ance 
Sacictj."  in  a  most  encrg-Uc  icd  i:i'^:c£K\*  mincer,  A 


kt'.;  ........  :  .xreee>>  ::i  :  ir  ji 

i  :"  stror.;  ,::;..  i.  ::,  :.i  :'..-.  .»:.J. 

MR  VM.:.  ii7  tAft-ul)  made,  some  observation*  on 
:he  diU-.i:l,-N  .i::".u...i-e  ^:  >::vng  drir.k  oil  diflfenent 
cUssr>  oi^...-.e;\. 

Mi:.  DoN»LD»ON  (  ofthe  Vr.itedTenipcraiicc  Asso^- 
;.•.-..  n  exprtssed  his  uu»l-ited  attachment  ti>  :he  cause  ; 
:*.:£.:.£  thai  what  hod  i'ceu  .lone  pave  a  n-ss  ;o  the 
«-:o:.il;sni.  and  «t*  aa  raiuts:  of 


Soldiers' 


iiri- 

'>li..:  i:  shouid  accomplish. 

Mr.,  li.  G(,LK.  >,t!ie  trivt-lliug  St<--.-t:ary  t.i  the  New 
lv-,:-.sh  a:id  l\.n  ;;:.  Tiniprr-;;c*  >o.it:v  i  :ie\t  »ddres.sed 
Hie  ux'itiEs;.  lie  i.ar:ic^ikr.\  41.  ...led  to  the  petty  and 
vo3:i.;J>  ;.ers.-ci.iio;.»  to  «:  .....  1  eclotalers  »ire  sume- 
tixe  (xix»fd,  a:id  taid  the  '.oulr^:  ipiihets  WITC  heaped 
on  uu  a  who  dared  to  raise  iiu:r  voices  a^a'.r.st  the 
evil*  i  :  ii-.teniperancc,  anu  whost-  operation.-  tc:-..!ed  ;u 
;.  .  .  :  its  future  ravapcs.  H:s  hcurt  was  wirni  in  the 
..  a:-.-  he  couli  not  but  c.\pres»  his  feeling*  iu  lan- 


T<inuerai.oe  Association,  took  placo  at  UennU's  Coffee- 
house, Jerttsaiem  Passage,  CtcrkenwelL  The  Advo- 
cates s^t  uowa  to  aii  excelleul  tea;  after  which  the  busi- 
ness ot  ihe  rveuiug  cotuinenced.  MK.  BCNSTCAU  va* 

called  to  the  chair ;  and  all  the  necessary  plans  were 
laid  cionn  and  adopted  tor  the  supply  of  the  various 
branches  and  auxihaiies  of  the  I  uited  Temperance 
Association  with  a  sui'icient  number  of  Advocates  on  all 
occasions  of  public  meetings.  Societies  requiring  the 
assistance  of  weil-known  Advocates,  can  ubtain  the 
same  by  ani,licatiou  to  the  Secretary  ofthe  Advocates' 
(V.iimitU'c,  (Mr.  Oawihorp,)  at  the  Depot  of  the 
United  lemperauce  Association,  ISi  Aldei>gate-streei. 
Saturday  Evening,  .IvgutS  29&L 

The  Sj'.urujy  Kvemng  Meeting  look  place  as  »sual  at 
the  Chapel,  Al'dersgate-street, 

MK.  BENSI  CAD  had  scarcely  occupied  the  chair  When"" 
a  gentleman  stepped  forward  an  a  professed  his  desire  u 
discuss  the  merits  of  Teetotansm.  Mm  O.  YY.  X:. 
REYNOLDS,  said  that  he  should  be  most  happy  to  ac- 
cept the  challenge,  if  the  party  giving  it  were  icspec:.- 
ble  .u.;  a  tit  disputant ;  au.i  the  gciiUeuian  in  quests  .. 
specihed  his  determination  of  fixing,  ou  Wednesday  next, 
an  evening  lor  the  debate. 

The  m.-eiiug  was  addressed  by  Messieuts  Benstead, 
Mee,  Crump  (the  Registrar^  O.  W.  M.  Reynold*, 
u.-eeii  (of  VN  estiuinster, }  and  Uo:,aldson. 

1....  :,s  M  -..!.!  i  \   AND  sriTALflELHS    EKANCH    OP 
1HL    IMTBU    TEM  1':  1.  IN.  ;     ASSOCIATION. 

This  i  x.-i  ..i  ai  l'i*i.v  h  of  the  mo*;  thriving  metropo- 
litan society  m  existence,  held  its  usual  weekly  :ueeliu£ 
at  the  i  i  .1..  er»n.-c  il_.i.  Church-How,  Ucttaaal-Gretj, 
ou  Monday  eveu..ig,  August  31st.  The  Hali  \i_.- 
dcusely  crowded. 

kr.NSlN4.ToN    AND    EAYSWA7EK    CKANCB    OF    Ti:L 

I  Mil. I  lLUrtRAX4.2:  As.4>ClAT10N. 
This  branch  docs  honour  to  thi  ;a:x-nt  soc.ety  by  tit 
euthusiisuc  endeavours  of  its  ii-cictary  MK.  SJALL- 
wooo.  and  its  principal  supporters.  Messieurs  ME:  . 
liov  LEK,  \'c.,  to  obuau  coiivcns.  Its  cau>4  is  progress- 
ing well,  anu  the  iiieciiiigs  at  C&ivioen  chapel,  every 
Mor.uay  .  M...:I::.  arc  well  attended. 


MR.  :.ii:r    t:;ni   came   for«  «\1.  and  moved  that  the 
m.-e:!...;  tx-  aJjo.;r.u-d  uutii  thf  2uj  of  Sejier.irx.-r. 
i\>c  much  p:i:>.  canno:  be  accorded  t.>  iln.  C.i..-.m. 


.itec 


of  t:.l>  Aux-.liarv.  nor  to  MK.  EsTERBROGkt,  the  Sixre- 

urv,  for  the  .  \c.'..e..cc    o 


ME7r.orol.tTAN    COUAN    CATHOLIC    TOTAL    ABSTINENCE 
ASSOCIATION. 

This  admirable  Society,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr. 
•KiHN  GiLi.ii,  iis  Secretary,  progresses  au:uuubiy.  It 
;:oius  u  r  .-_..-  iiieiling  every  Tuesday  cT.-i.icg,  at  lUe 
*.":.;i  :>el,  Ai..ersg«U-sU'ect.  .Several  of  the  most  taleutra 
Au\v..i!rs  of  the  v^iious  As^ociiticiis  arc  aj«-»ys  pre- 
kcr.:  .  :i  those  occiMuiis. 


The   xi'ual   wpf-Nly  i-..eetiiig  a;    ;i.c  Aldersgate-street 
.   .*pel,  was  croH  Jea  to  i\c«>>. 

Mi..  H.  >V.  \VI;XTON  was  called  is  :'...  eh.lr  :  and  ir. 
•..•::neu    ihc  .:v.eci:.,;    :ii»t    1'athcr    M.the»    had  adde^ 
.-.     ::..:  million  to   the   long  list  if   Tee'.oljiltrs  in  Ire- 
...;..«::  .....  -....    previous    thiee   inonthv.     Mr.  \Vt-»:oi. 
1*0     il'M-rir..     •.:;.:    Mr.    Amor.   s.    »iue--...r:ehi.r.t    in 
liejrer.t-slrect,  l.ji   la:<.y   decju-.-e-i    :i.  a   pur.iic  j-olice 
-  .:.ee.  'Jiit    his  '.ra,:.--    I.  ad    uiinin.sl.eu  :vn.t\-t.ie    ver 
agitation  of  Teetotaljsm. 
iai     made  a  most  eflretoal 
-.s(c-.:ei.cis  of  n.:eur,'irknce. 
of  £<cuiioi  «hci;  ir.je.  ,e_  u.:o 


On  Monday  Ex-euiug  the  17ih  insL  the  Coaunitt«<  U 
tin.  '»>  i  >:::..i.>:  1  1  Anxilian  10  :..i    lirilish  t..ia 
lj  lor  the  Mippres»>uti  c.f  luieaipenaoe  wer 
.ej  in   rieiugktilc   to  Uirow    open  L 
Haxi,  K..    Ue  »...IUSM..I.   u!  the 
e.\p;iiee. 


hcit  New 
Pubac   free 


...  conscquei  .-i 
:..  CM  v.  r'     :hs 


:^    <.(" 
,  .  ,-.  .  - 

.  :o:i- 

them 

lo  the 


-  ...  fx:.l.'k.:;!  .1    :!;i   i 
th<   \  i  ...s  i  :  ii.::.j«.s 

N,K.  Ci.  V.  M.  Ki.vNOi.ns  called  iheatu-r.llk.u  <•;"  the 

-  ...  .  nee  to  the  crowded  state  of  the  pnsens.  li:e  luuaMc- 
asxljms.  the  workhouses,  ;V,f  hcs-.;:a:s.  a-.:.i  l!ic  hi..ks. 
;.....  declired   tha!    tl/c   ur.sciie*    1  1"  tl.f  \  .etur.>  tlitrelti 
retained    or  cor.f.ned  wen    broucfct  ahout  b\   HiteUif-er- 

-  ee.     He  then  related  a  most  remarkable  c»sc  of  spoij- 
tu:.eou»  co.v.i-us::,i:-.,  which  Una  occurred  it  IVris  ihout 
;.n-  \eai«  aco.  a:id  tiic  truth  ot  which,  with  »1.  the  ;*rti- 
...-:s.   he  hkj   ascertained  from    the     C.>;i.m:s.-..          " 
P.'.ier.    a::a    the    <-r-eo:.<.    who    drew    un    ;!it   j. 
rrbal. 

MR,  Tm«\:r»oN   said  that  he  did  not  a.3\i><  Te 
.;  r»  '.!  al:>:j....  frur.uhe  puhhe-houses,   lie  went  i 
—  i»ut  i:  v,^»  for  thf  purpose  of  making  converts 
cause. 

MR.  H\KT    eaJrcssed   the   meeting   a;   eonsideiabie 
ienzth  upon  ;!..  nature  and  cSects  ol  the  taxation,  in  its 
application  to   the  necessaries,  of  life  and  to  the  use  ol 
intoxicat:np  crinks.     lir  ik-iailed  the  annual  amount  o: 
Ll  .  r.  vn-.u.-s  uhich  the  coverr.mcnt   so  infamous.  v  and 
ui^rac.  fully  derives  troni  the  tncourapement  it  affords  to 
..  .....  >  o  :  -.i.i.-mpirancf  :  i.nd  skid  thau  if  it  otnveii  peat 

u\e:iues  froia  criruc  ou  the  one  haud.  it  was  put  to  an 
;.Y).".U  ..sr  expense  to  pay  ior  the  means  of  punishing,  ad- 
ju.i  cati.iij,  and  sunpi-esrfri^:  of  vice,  on  the  other. 

MR  tuwTHisr  spoke  if  the  ios*  of  time  attendant 
•j  ;>...!  habits  of  i.-.tt  :i-.peranec,  and  tntrgetically  tailed 
np.m  iii  present,  «.  :..-•  had  not  signed  tlie  pledgt,  to  make 
btote  and  ralifv  that  bond  of  their  salvation. 

MK.  SMITH  couclnJed  tie  business  of  the  evening  in 
a  ven  neat  speech  upon  the  good  cdeets  of  the  system 
of  ie:al  ahsdncaee. 


SOVTIIWARk    loTat.  ALs:iNLN(E   SOCISTTT. 
A  grand  mettiae.  of  this  iudrr»i.cenl  Society  of  tc!al 
was    held    on   >.;....  ....v    e\LCing,   the  5l*t  <ti 

Auirus!.  in  the  Souihuaik  Aen'eiuy,  V  nioa-street.  Si.-. 
U.  W.  M.  Reynolds  n.  the  ciiair.  suppur.ed  by  Mr.  rL 
W.  \\  esuii.  becreurj  to  the  l'i.:;ed  Xcir.perknce  Ass», 
ciation.  Tae  room  »as  dei.siiy  crowded  with  a  u-iu»i 
res;>cctibie  audience,  xUich  wif  »_u:essed  by  a  number 
pou-erfui  A  Jvocatvs>  wit:i  ven  great 


Monday,  August  ITih,  a  Meeting  was  held  a:  !C.. 
Grkiigir's  Coflec  House,  No.  lli,  i'lir.  Cjescti-L,  b^.- 
mggeVTeUiBoid,Mr.  Fn.k<  n:  the  e^ijr,»hcn  Mesk.-.. 
l>aji:».  1  r»\e,  Verli-i,  anu  Auacrsun  audrcssed  tae  I..-L.- 
iug.  and  te.i  »:g  matures  were 


the 


4.J 

Tui» 


A  rnedi^  cf  the  Adrocates  Comninee  ofthe  United 


LEICESICR. 

V.\  :\..  tlii  prcitest  utlig'.t  in 
receipt  of  tili  very  kind  leitej  sett  us  by  Mr. 
Vi. ._.  ^ecrctaiy  to  the  'ii.Uu-iii  iiucnce  .sx_ 
at  Lciceste:.  Thi*  geallcmau  spciks  w  Uj4  \i.:y 
MSI:  of  Mr.  i.^  .>..;..  one  of  tL>e  trk veiling  .->,' 
the  I  i.ited  Tempi  r^jicc  association,  to  l^ie.s.er. 
ccnUe.nau  l.e.j  two  out-il.ior  mecUi.gs  .„ 
Au;:.st  -Srd.  which  prexlutt-.l  a  gc-oJ  li^i-ct.  Ou 
c»\ .  Hlh  instant,  be  UC..MT«.  a  lectkic  iu  lt,c  Tc-_- 
'  liail.  Mr.  Hudson,  in  ctuinsij-  with  *on.c  Tceloui 
fnenas.  rirst  adJressed,aji  iinuicuse o»ueourse of  pertMU 
assembled  at  the  Midland  llti.way  ;  acd  Uu*  gave  pub- 
licity to  the  lecture  tu  the  e«aiuig,  vhich  w»s  nuue- 
rousJv  &od  respectably  atteudcd.  Mr.  HiMtson  i-l- 
dressid  the  meeaug  lor  upward*  tf  two  hours,  in  a  -very 
animated,  huuiorous,  ana  pow-eiluily  convincing  mtc- 
u.-r.  He  was  listened  la  uith  great  £'2<aili«ui,  occasMt- 
allv  reccixing  hursts  of  applause.-  A  vcry.^ j*d  iai- 
prcssion  was  made  in  favour  ot  Tertoiaiism,  and  at  lir 
dose  o]  the  meeuug  several  s^ot-d  ike  pledge.  Sep- 
tember f'tl.  wU  be  the  Fourth  Anniversary  ofthe  L«a- 
ccster  Total  ^absin-cuce  At«e.riati>s,  ou  wiuci  •cc&slt* 
the  members  hope  to  be  favooied  wilJi  iVc  ttv.rtaKt  «f 
the  Her.  Mt.  Bu;_  ,  cl " 
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ADVERTISEMENTS  i  TH 

This  Day  li  Published,  containing  Sixteen  closely  printed  pages',  !  •*- 
Price  3d.,  Number  I.  of 

THE  ANATOMY  OF  INTEMPERANCE,  I 

OR    A    KEY    TO    TEETO TALUM. 

BY     GEORGE     W.     M.     REYNOLDS,  ESQ. 

Author  of  "  Pickwick  Abroad."  ••  Mod.  rn  Literature  of  France," 
•'  Alfred  de  Rosann,"  "  Urace  Darling, "ic. 

«,'  This  work  arill  be  continued  in  weekly  numbers  at  M. 
and  monthly  parts  (stitched  in  a  beautiful  wrapper)  at  Is.  each 
•mil  its  completion  in  ten  sheets.  It  is  presented  by  its  Author 
.  .  the  United  Temperance  Association,  and  all  its  proceeds  will 
lie  devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  tiU  cause  of  Temperance. 
HEADS  or  mi  CH  nThHv. 

CRAFTER  I.  Introductory  Observations  upon  Teetotalism, 

CHAPTER  II.  The  Effects  of  Intcmperan  e. 

CHAPTER  III. .Grand  National  Effects  of  Intemperance. 

CM  Am  R  IV.  Influence  of  the  laws  upon  Intemperance. 

CHAFTKR  V.  Spontaneous  Combustion. 

CHATTER  VI.  Tue  arguments  of  the  Opponents  to  Teetotalism 
Tith  the  refutation. 

CBAFTER  VII.  Sketches  of  the  lives  of  celebrated  murderers,  ' 
highwaymen,  &c.  wh.ise  ignominious  ends  upon  the  scaffold  { 
have  been  brought  about  by  Intemperance. 

CBArTEE  VIII.  Wine  Men-hauls,  Distillers,  Vintners,  and 
Publicans. 

CHAPTER  IX.  A  Prophetic  View  of  the  probable  effects  of 
Teototalism  upon  the  social,  moral,  and  political  condition  of 
nations.— The  Monarchy  of  the  Working  Classes. 

CHAPTER  X.  Optim.sm,  and  the  doctrines  of  Liberty  and 
Necessity,  in  their  application  to  Teetotalism. 

CBAPTE*  XI.  Sketch  of  a  Code  cf  Laws  and  a  system  of 
Government  adapted  to  a  community  from  which  Imemiwrancc 
has  been  banished. 

CHAPTER  Xll.    Adults'  and  Youths'  Teetotal  Association*. 

Cstama  XIII.    Present  condition  of  Teetotalism. 

ArrExniczs,  NOTES,  TABLES. 

ri/aLlSBED      AT    THE    DXFOT     Ok       THE     I  MTM'     TEMrxEAXCE 

ASSOCIATION.  \'i  Aidfryntf  Street,  London. 
And  Sold  by  W.  STK\M.I.   rateruoster    Row.       Dublin:  S. 
Vi  ACHEN  &  Co.     And   all  1!  O',.M  ,.,T-.    Newsvcnders  and  Sta- 
tioners in  Town  and  Countrv. 


NATIONAL 

AND     ASSURANCE 


ENDOWMENT 

SOCIETY. 


DIRECTORS. 

Thomas  Bax,  Bishopgale  Without 
Joseph  Cooj>er,  Lawrence  Pountney  Lane 
Job  Heath,  lilackman  Street 
W.  Revrll  Suicer,  ^ew  Bridge  Street 
Henry  Sterry,  Trinity  Sijuaru 
Jasj>er  Capper,  Cheapside 
T.  <j.  Dartun,  tiracechurch  Street 
Russell  Jeffry,  (iracechurch  Street 
Joseph  Sterry,  Jun.,  Southwark 
Henry  Tuckett.  South  Street 
A  Pocket  Diary  lor  I  MO.  with  Life  and  Annuity  Table*,  &c.,  may 

be  had  on  application  at  the  office. 

This  important  improvement  upon  Life  Assurance  was  first 
introduced,  some  few  years  ago,  by  this  Society,  and  continued 
peculiar  to  it  until  other  Otiicet  perceived  its  value. 

Arthur  Slretl,  Wat  London  Bridge.         A.  A.  FUY,  Actuary. 

ANNUAL  PREMIUMS   TO    SECURE  £100 

To  the  Assured,  on  attaining  thu  Age  of  50,55,  6U,  i>5.  or  earlier, 

in  case  of  Death. 


DEPOT  OF  THEVNITLD  TEMPL1IAXCE  ASSOCIATION. 

1 

Just  published.  Prii-c  •.',!..  in  a  neat  Wrapper, 

TEMPERANCE       LYRICS; 

Mr  (lijTinal  Hymns  written  expressly  for  the  United  Temperance 
Association. 

11. 
In  a  few  days,  in  Svo.,  Price  2d., 

FIRST  HALF-YEARLY  REPORT 


Of  the  United  Temperance  Association. 

III. 

All  Temperance  and  Teetotal  Pu Vacations,  Periodicals,  Pic- 
ture*, Lecture*,  and  Tracts,  may  be  obtained,  wholesale  and 
n-iail,  at  this  establishment.  Orders  from  the  Country  punctually 
executed.  1T>J.  Aldersgate-strect,  London. 

••  A  Daniel  Come  to  Judgment  :"'  a  reply    to    Leitch    Ritchie's 

-  A  Word  with   Father  Mathew."     ""The   Newspapers 

and  Tee-totalism." 

THE     LONDON    TEE-TOTAL    MAGA- 

-1  ZINE  for  SEPTEMBER,  now  Publishing,  price  Sixpence. 
'•tmtain»  :  ••  A  l>anie  Come  to  Judgment  "—The  Press  and  Tee- 
!^aii>m.  by  Matthew  P.  llavnrs— Consistency  Triumphant,  by 
»  Lady,  a  member  of  the  Sunderland  Temperance  Association  — 
A  Servant'.*  (  unfession — [Drinking  Customs  in  I>ebtors'  Prisons 

-An  Amusing  and  Interts;i:i>:  Account  of  the  Grand  Teetotal, 
liala,  held  in  Dyrham  Park.  n:i  the  loth  of  August,  considerably 
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REGISTRY  FOR  SOBER  SERVANTS, 

**  AND  MECHANICS.    I«|  ALDER  SUATE-STR  RET 

Ladiet  and  Gentlemen  are  respectfully  informed  that  they 
may  hear  of  Servants  of  all  Classes,  who  are  Total  Abstainers 
from  Intoxicating  Drinks,  on  application  at  the  above  Off.ee  ; 
where  Servants  of  all  classes  may  also  hear  of  Situations. 


ROBERT    RICHARDS.     Manufacturer    of 

SACKS.  TARPAULINS,  TILTS,  TENTS,  FLAGS. 
BED  SACKINGS,  and  every  article  in  Rope  and  Twine,  at 
the  Lowest  Prices  for  Ready  Money.  Country  orders  promptly 
executed. 

Address,  Robert  Richards,  4,  Grey  Coat  street,  Westminster. 


ORIGINAL    COMMISSION 

TEA  COMPANY. 

!H,  CANNON -STREET,  Near  Walbrook. 

BLACK    TEA.  1.   d. 

The  very  best  Black  Tea  imported,  full-flavoured  strong 

rich  Pekoe  kind 58 

Black  Leaf  wiry  Rough  Congou,  highly  recommended  5     0 

Strong  black  leaf  Congou,  for  tavern.-  and  coflev-hoiues  4     I 

i.Kh  i  -,  TEA. 

The   finest  pearl  leaf  Gunpowder  a  strong  rich  full  fla- 
voured tea,  the  very  best  imported  .        .        .      «    8 
Fine  Hyson  cowslip  kind  equal  to  any  that  can  b    bought  6    n 
Young  Hyson  strongly  recommended       .        .        .        .to 

Best  Plantation  Coffee .20 

Fine  Mo.-ha  Code* 24 

Finest  flaked  Cocoa 0  10 

Best  Spanish  Chocolate 1C 


I! 


RKCENT  DISCOVERY  IN  TEETH.  Messrs 
MnKiJAN  and  Tl'LLY  respectfully  wish  to  inform  the 
FuMic  that  after  many  years  of  indefati  stable  rt'fpaiv.i,  tlioy 
tiav*»  discovered  quit**  a  new  description  of  MINERAL 
TEETH,  that  surj>;i>se$  -ill  previous  inventions  for  Beauty 
an'l  nurah:l:ty.  UOMT  changing-  Colour,  ai.d  being;  impos- 
KiM*».  from  ihVir  natural  Appearance,  f.ir  the  closest  observer 
to  detect  them  from  Human  Teeth.  The  melho.l  in  which 
M**s«r*.  M  and  T.  fix  th*»«e  Teeth  does  not  require  the  ex- 
traction of  the  remaining  Roots,  or  any  painful  Operation;  they 
are  fastened  without  Sprmirv  Wires,  or  Ltgaluie*  tfcn,  an  i 
are  Kiiarantt'eil  to  restore  the  Articulation  *tn<l  Mastiralii 


TEMPERANCE     AND     INTEMPERANCE. 
Thi«  Day  i.«  published,  price  Is.  each,  or 2s.  each  coloured. 

CIX    PLATES    exhibitin<;  the  PROGRESS 

^and  RUINOUS  1IFFECTSOF  INTEMPERANCE,  contrasted 
with  the  PLEASURES  AND  HAPPY  CONSLUUENCES  OF 
TEMPERANCE.  These  Prints  are  happily  conceive.:,  and 
vividly  pourtray  the  fatal  results  of  Intemperance,  while  the 
happier  state  of  the  Temperau-  Man  furnishes  a  powerful  and 
effective  moral. 

The  «rt  of  Six  Plates,  may  be  had,  5s.  64.  plain,  10s.  «d 
co'.jured. 

LoiKlon — IVan  .r>d  Monday.  Threadneedle-strcet ;  and  J. 
Pasco,  II,  Paternoster-Row. 


TEMPERANCE  HOTEL" 


A  Sew  W.fk.y  Publication  for  Teetotalen  ! 
This  Day  is  1  u'jiished.  Price  ONE  PEXXV,  No.  I.  of 

THE  COOK; 

OR,  THE  LAD1F>'  KITCHEN   D1KECTORY. 

EDITF.D  BY  A  L\nr 

With  Illustrations  on  WOOD  and  STEEL. 
London:    Published    by  J.  FKLU>WL«.  M,    Tottenham   Court 
Road,  and  may  be  had   uf  all  Booksellers  and  Vendors  of  tliis 
Publication. 

VAN  BUTCHELL  ON'  FISTULA.  Sre.-Just  published.  Fourth 
Edition,  in  gvo..  cloth  boards,  price  7s.  »  I.,  eir 


RUSSELL'S 

AND  COFFKK  K*>OM3.  HROADWAY.   WESTMINSTF.il. 

\Va»  opened  unii-r  i'..--  immediate  sanction  of  the  Committee 
sn<l  patronact-  of  tht-  Mt-mlvrs  of  the  West  Branch  of  the  New 
r.riti&ti  anil  Foreign  TiMiperanet  Society,  on  \Vc1i:e»day,  li>th  of 
Aliens!.  1S40. 

WILLIAM  RVSKELI..  in  soliciting  attention  to  the  abovp  estah- 
.i.«hiTHT.t,  ill"1?:  rvfpeclfullv  inform*  his  Temperance  Friend  i* 
ar.il  the  puMic  cenerally.  thai  it  will  bo  his  cons: am  aim  nut 
only  to  render  it  suhsentent  to  the  general  interest*  of  the 
TemixTT.nce  tatue.  hut  conducive  in  even'  possible  way  to  thf 
com  Inn  and  convenience  of  all  who  mmy  favour  him  wi:h  iheir 
fcupport. 

l!«  pnntimity  to  the  hou«e*  of  Parliament.  Sessions-house 
and  Abbey  it  is  presumed  will  render  it  a  desirable  temporary 
abo.le  t«  per-ons  \Uiiing  Westminsier,  for  purpose*  either  of 
re^rcaiicn  <T  bu!tine*s.  and  for  whose  convenience  good  l*ds  and 
t-xery  necessary  accommodation  wiH  be  afforded. 

Hef.*-*.hnie!it!»  of  every  sort  compatible  with  true  Temperance 
w,l!  t  L-  fi',rn,s.he^  at  very  moderate  charges. 

The  l\.u!ing  room  will  be  amply  supplied  with  Temperance 
literature.  ]KT«Mlieals.  and  newspapers,  and  form  a  repository 
also  t,>r  the  sale  of  all  the  socielie*'  publications. 

V  B.  Conveyance*  to  every  part  of  the  kinirdom  b?  railway  ; 
ai-t  s'eim-noats  wi'hin  five  minute*'  walk  of  the  hotel. 


TRACTS  and  OBSERVATIONS    relative  to    T^R.  GARDINER'S  WOBM  MEDICINE,  after 

a  successful  mode  nf  treating  Piles,  Fistula,  H>morrhoidal  f"rl>'    .*«•«*'    unparalleled    sueress,    proofs  of   which 

Kicreseens**.  Tumours,  and  Strictures,  without  mttii...  nr~>n.     niiy  IK-  seen  in  til*  vast  collection  of  Worms  in  the  Museum, 


1'icresceoses.  Tumours,  anii  Strictures,  without  cutting  or  con 
rinement :    illustrated  with  numerous  cases.    Being  a  familiar 
exposition  of  the  practice  of  Mr.  S.  J.  VAN  BUTCHELL,  Sur- 
geon Accoucheur 

"This  Volume  presents  to  us  a  number  of  illustrations  of  his 
singular  success  under  circumstances  that  would  have  induced 
despair  in  any  professor  of  less  mastery,  or  less  accustomed  to 
accomplish  cures  where  cures  seemed  imposs'ble.  The  SMI- 
meats  here  made  are  most  convincing,  and  place  beyond  doubt 
the  superiority  of  the  treatment  to  which  they  refer."— Court 
Journal. 

Published  by  H.  Renshaw ;  sold  also  hy  the  Author,  No.  16. 
Psrey-strfet.  Bedford  square. 

DUGALD  MURRAY'S    WRITING  INKS  — 
The  above  celebrated   Inks,  which  are  made  of  Black. 

Ked,   Blur,  and  the  Blue  that  turns  Black  are  rapidly  super.  T)U RE   CARBONATE   OF   SODA.    id.    per  OI, 

•«<*»•*  ™°»«  others  now  in  the  market.     Those  persons  who  A    Is.  per  Ib.  Tartaric  Acid,  li.  01.  2s.  p«-r  ll>.  Tasteless  Salts, 

may  be  anno/ed  by  the  absence  of  the  requisite  qualities  in  Id.  per{Oi.  Is.perlb.    N.B.  — A  tea-spoonful  of  Tasteless  Salts, 

writing  Ink.  Brilliancy  of  colour,  extreme  fluidity  and  per-  half  a  tea-spoonful  o(  the  Acid,  and  the  same  quuititj  of  Soda 

manence,  are  requested  to  make   trial  of   Murr.y's  Writing  put  into  a  tumbler  of  Water  make  a  SeidljU  Draught,  an  ex- 

ln«».   »ben  they  wiU  8nd  that  in  them  they  hare  been  «t-  eellent  Aperient  Medicine,  entirely  taMeles*.     Seidlitx  Pow. 

!?"£•  \? J?1"*"?*?;    TkSP  "*'  *•*"*•«  «»"T  Sutioner's,  ders,  8d.  per  doi.  S  *is.  Is.  6.1.  Oinger  Beer  Powders,  5d.  i*r 
Bookseller  s,a»d   News- Vendor's  Shop  in   London,  and  th«  j  doi.  3  dos.  Is.    Lemonade  Powders,   5d    per  dW.   3  dos.  Is. 

P*^5S>,,       i".   i!.'  "f,1''  Fr«Pr«'«»"  »"<1  Manufacturer.  Donj-  Srda  Water   Powders,   4d-  per  dot.  S  dos.   9d.    Kach  doieu 

Us  Mtlulan,  SS,  Myddleton  at»«t.  ClerkenweU.  London.  maks*  six  Draughts.    At  4l/C)erkeuwell  GsMo. 


;:i  i\  i"-  seen  iii  lite  vast  collection  of  Worms  in  the  Museum, 
71.  LoniT-a:  f,  especia  ly  recttmmends  itself  to  the  many  thus 
afllicffti,  as  al>o  parents  ai,d  guardian-,  on  whom  it  is  an 
imperative  duly  to  o1>serve  those  leading  symptoms  by 
which  worms  are  generally  detected — as  irregularity  of  ap- 
petite, ill-lung  of  the  niise  and  seat,  starting  in  the  sWp. 
grinding  tif  th»*  teeth,  dry  con»h,  *  onstant  thirst,  wasting 
and  general  dflnlitv,  6is,  and,  if  nepU-cted,  deciine  aod 
death. 

P;epare1  only)  and  soM  by  the  Doctor's  grandson,  J.  S 
OiRDiNtn.  a..  a"l<ive:  »':«o.  hy  EpwiaDs,  St  Paul's;  S.«N- 
ot«,  Ojifnrl-«trevt :  BIHCLAT,  Farriii|^lun-«irrrt,  and  nvst 
re^nectahle  Medirinp  Venders,  in  boxes  is.  91  (lor  chil- 
dren: 4  6d..  10s.  t'.l  ,  an<l  -.'la.  The  Ccirdial  Tinctnrr  to  1  c 
used  with  the  I'ills,  in  liottlcs.  Is.  1A<!..  -'«.  3d.,  4s.  6d.,  and 

104.    fi.1 


UNDER  THE  ESPECIAL  PATRONAGE  OF 
HIS  LATE  MOST    UIIAC1OUS    MAJESTV-As   th« 
fallowing    letter    received    from    Major-lieneral   Sir  Henry 
Whentley,  Keefier  of  the  Privy  Purar.  te<lities. 

"Sir,— 1  am  honoured  »nh  the  King's  command  to  ex- 
press his  Majesty's  sense  of  your  polite  attention  in  sending 
the  two  bottles  of  Essence  of  liinger.  His  Majesty  has  been. 
pleased  to  direct  me  to  forward  you  ten  pounds  in  payment 
for  it— inclosed  you  will  Qnd  that  amount  —  I  am.  Sir,  yours 
obediently.  H.  WHEATLLY- 

v       St.  James's  Palace,  June  35th.  1835. 
To  Mr.  Decimus  Woodhouse. " 

WOODHOUSE'S  .ETHEREAL  ESSENCE  of  CJINGER 
U  particularly  recommended  to  all  cold  phlrgmiitic,  weak 
ancl  nervous  constitutions ;  it  is  certain  in  affurdini;  instant 
relief  in  Spasms,  Cramps.  Fla  ulence,  Languor,  Hysterics, 
Heartburn,  Loss  of  Appetite,  Sensxti.in  of  Fulness,  Pain  and 
Oppression  after  Meals;  .iUo  those  Pains  of  the  Stom.ic-H 
and  Bowels  which  arise  from  (iouty  Flatulencies  ;  Dip-stum 
however  much  impaired,  is  restored  to  its  pristine  stale,  by 
the  use  of  this  Essence  for  a  short  lime,  if  taken  in  Tea' 
Coffee,  &•.,  &e.  ;  it  corrects  their  flatulent  tendency  :  al*  i 
this  Ethereal  Essence  warms  and  invi^rates  the  whoi* 
system,  and  will  be  found  on  experience,  a  happr 
substitute  for  those  spiritual  cordials,  which  at  the  m  - 
ment  they  seem  to  revive,  are  insidunu*ly  nndermiuinp 
the*  very  principles  of  life  and  health :  in  short  as  a 
domestic  remedy,  a  remedy  for  the  traveller  by  sea  or  land, 
nothing  can  be  more  convenient  or  emcai-it,us,  as  a  few  ,lny» 
in  water,  forms  u  tea  of  any  strength. 

The  underuamed,  ami  ^l)^  other  medical  men,  have  CIM  n 
certiticMlei  of  their  unqualified  approbation  »>t  the  value  of 
the  Essence,  as  also  of  its  superiority  over  all  other  similar 
preparations.  Drs.  JcimeA  Johnson,  Physician  to  His  M*. 
.\esiy,  A.  T.  Holroyd.  S.  A^h»ell.  H.  Howie) .  A  Mi.lillelon 
i\  I.nudon,  1).  Davies,  Siirneini  to  their  Majesties,  J.  IVreira. 
(!.  1'ileher.  F.  Salmon,  I'.  Tj  rrel.  J.  II.  Cufti«.  Aurist  to  Ins 
Majesty,  C  Millaid.  ill  U)tUe»  2s.  6d. :  tt.  6d.  lUs.  id.  and 
-Is.  each. 

Also  WOODHOC8R  S  PATENT  CORN  PLASTER,  lor 
atlordin^  instant  relief.  «. id  eraarrtinu  L'dKNS  and  HI'  N IONS 
\vithiiut  pain  or  ilau^rr  This  planter  acts  hy  sol'tfiiinp  ancl 
Jestruyini;  the  i'nrus  or  Bunions,  and  defending  the  uilect- 
eil  I'Hr'ts  from  t!ie  pressure  of  the  shoe.  Thus  its  use  is 
perfectly  safe  and  certain  in  afl'ouliim  relief  in  ten  minutes, 
if  a  rure  is  not  effected  :  in  l»oxes  Is.  I'd.  and  2s.  SKI  ejch. 

These  preparations  are  prepated  oi.ly  by  DECIMIS  \\  ooi>- 
HOI  SB.  Operative  Chemist  Extranrtiinan  to  )li»  latt*  Majesty 
at  Ins  Lal>oratory,  13,  Little  Jmncs-ktrvel.  lte<lf.>rd  n>w,  t'f 
whom  it  may  be  had  wlmlesale,  also  ret.il  of  Hooper.  43, 
King  Wiliiam-ssreet,  lx>ndon  liritke,  1.  Hutler,  4,  i  'lie.tii»idr, 
tjanper.  IM).  Oxford-street,  and  of  all  Meuic.ne  Vondois. 
N.H.  Be  sure  to  ask  for  Woodliuuse's. 

CAUTION.  To  prevent  ini|iosit,on,  he  sure  to  »pe  the 
name  of  IlEriMt  »  l'.  ..n.  .1  i  - 1 ,  18,  King  VN  illiam-ttree  t 
London  lind;e,  is  engraved  on  the  cjoverninent  btiunp, 
ottieru-igt  cctnn»t  ftt  (ientttne. 

DIET— "INGLIS'S  DIGESTIVE  BREAD 

is  extremely  easy  of  digestion,  wholesome  and  nutritious  " — 
Dr.  Walker. 

"  Frum  the  cxcelUnct'  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  compoeii 
aF.d  the  healthful  stiir.ulus  it  produces  on  the  intestinal  canal,  it 
cani.nt  fail  to  JITO*C  .in  invaluable  article  of  diet  to  all  classes  »f 
persons,  wsiK-cially  those  enpcuged  in  sedentary  em^loyiuent." — 
Pr.  Spilman. 

"  in  .'.i-.  New-street,  Covent-parden,  n:akc?  rer>"  good  brow» 
bread.  It  is  well  for  iho>e  who  live  in  town,  to  know  were  t* 
find  it.*' — See  firaham  on  Piet  and  Regime. 

"  Attend  to  Diet,  regulate  \our  stomach,  and  that  will  regulate 
all  the  rest  of  the  human  frame."— Abernethy. 

"  My  family  have  been  in  the  habit  ot  eating  your  brown  bread 
for  several  years  pant,  and  I  consider  it  particularly  wholesome 
and  nutritious,  and  superior  to  any  bread  of  the  kind  1  have  a* 
yet  partaken  of." — tiecr^e  Jewell,  M.D, 

Upwards  of  100  testimonials  may  be  seen  at  the  shop, 
New-street,  Co  vent-garden. 

•RABIXGTON'S  ELIXIR  OF  RHUBARB. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  individual  wh», 
having  an  inclination  to  drunkenness,  joins  the  Temperance 
Ass  -elation,  but  the  difficulty  is  found  frreat,  owing  to  the 
weakened  state  of  the  stomach ;  but  if  the  justly  celebrates! 
medicine"  Babington's  Elixir  of  Rhubarb"  were  taken  ror  a 
short  period,  at  the  time  of  joining  the  Association,  it  would  be 
found  to  give  tone  to  the  digestive  organs,  restore  them  to  th»hr 
healthy  action,  and  relieve  at  once  that  Distressing  feeling  of 
weakness  and  oppression  which  all  spirit-drinkers  ei]ierienre  oa 
t!r>t  becoming  Teetotalers.  The  action  of  this  medicine  is  to 
!  assist,  not  force  nature  .  and  it  is  used  with  the  greatest  (ucretw 
i  on  all  diseases  arising  from  Indigestion;  namely,  Bilious  Head- 
aches, IMarrrnra.  Spasm,  Constipation,  Gravel,  Gout,  and  Hhen- 
in.ii  i-'ii.  Sold  in  bottles,  at  2s.  9d.,  4s.  bd.,  and  I  Is  ,  by  J.  Kin. 
j  proprietor,  72,  Queen-street,  Cheapside ;  Messrs.  Barclay,  Far 
lingdon  street,  and  all  respectable  Chemists. 

All  Communications  for  the  Editor,  to  be  addressed,  post  paid 
to  the  care  of  the  Printer. 

Published,  for  the  Proprietors,  by  W.  STRANGE.  Paternoster 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

VICTOR     AND     LOUISE. 

Wno  can  explain  the  full  extent  of  the 
rapture  experienced  by  the  lovers  at  this 
meeting  ?  Tlie  place  and  the  occasion  were 
for  some  time  forgotten  ;  and  their  thoughts 
and  their  language  dwelt  only  upon  the  con- 
viction that  they  were  once  more  restored  to 
each  other. 

Melville  clasped  the  beautiful  girl  in  his  arms, 
and  gazed  upon  her  heavenly  countenance  with 
the  most  unfeigned  delight.  Her  voice,  in  its 
language  of  love,  was  so  soft  and  intoxicating 
that  the  tones  of  the  young  lover  also  imbibed 
somewhat  of  that  impassioned  and  dulcet  ac- 
cent. When  she  breathed  those  delicious 
words.  "  /  lore  l/iee  still,"  it  almost  seemed 
that  she  raised  around  her  a  marvellous  echo  : 
everything  about  her  was  agitated  by  her  love  ; 
the  air  vibrated  with  the  sweet  avowal ;  and 
then  she  spoke  of  her  fond  hope  of  recovering 
that  tranquillity  of  mind  which  she  had  lately 
lost,  and  of  passing  the  remainder  of  her  days 
in  joyousness  and  peace. 

Then,  as  if  she  had  said  too  much,  the  bash- 
fully bent  her  eyes  towards  the  earth — she 
wiped  away  her  tears— and  concealed  her 
countenance  with  her  hands.  Then  she  sud- 
denly raised  her  eyes  upwards — those  eyes 
that  were  drowned  in  a  sorrowful  reflection  ! 
Her  mouth,  which  was  half  open  in  conse- 
quence of  a  rapidly  flowing  respiration,  re- 
vealed teeth  as  white  as  the  pearls  of  the  East ; 
and  then  she  turned  upon  her  lover  that  look 
which  had  ere  now  been  lost  in  the  space 
above ;  and  when  she  saw  that  she  waa  ad- 


mired by  him,  she  concealed  that  look  beneath 
her  long  lashes.  But  before  she  thus  concealed 
that  look,  she  darted  upon  the  youth  whom  she 
so  tenderly  loved  one  of  those  lightning  glances 
which  the  eyes  of  the  purest  passion  can  shoot 
forth,  and  which  burn  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  compel  him  on  whom  such  'glance  falls, 
to  apply  his  hand  to  his  heart  as  if  a  red-hot 
iron  had  penetrated  into  it.  Oh  !  when  the 
most  chaste  and  innocent  of  women  love  with 
fervour,  and  love  with  all  the  impassioned 
warmth  of  their  young  and  virgin  hearts,  and 
when  circumstances  have  divested  their  inter- 
view with  the  object  of  their  affection  of  all 
the  chilling  restrictions  of  ceremony,  as  in  the 
case  of  Victor  and  Louise, — oh  !  then,  in  that 
hour  of  mingling  hearts  and  unity  of  feelings, 
the  young  maiden  casts  upon  her  lover  that 
fascinating  look  with  which  hell  or  heaven  has 
endowed  her — that  look  which  seiies  upon  and 
retains  him  as  it  were  in  strong  chains — that 
look  w-hich  penetrates  to  the  heart  and  seems 
to  pierce  the  vitals — a  look  which  even  makes 
the  young  lover  tremble  and  be  afraid,  which 
imparts  to  him  a  sensation  as  if  he  v\ere  about 
to  become  mad,  and  which  almost  compels  him 
to  fall  at  the  feet  of  the  fascinating  girl  and 
implore  her  pardon  for  loving  her  so  sincerely 
and  so  well ! 

There  is  one  period  of  our  lives — a  period 
that  forms  a  delicious  episode  in  the  exist- 
ence of  all — which  makes  a  heaven  of  earth,  and 
which  recompenses  us  fora  world  of  prior  and  pos- 
terior misery, — and  that  period  is  the  one  in  which 
we  experience  the  blessings  of  a  pure  and  holy 
passion.  Melville  cast  his  eyes  upon~the  lovely 
girl  that  had  now  fallen  upon  her  knees  before 
him,  while  her  long  and  luxuriant  tresses  fell 
in  rich  clufcter*  over  her  white  shoulders :  he 


!  was  trembling  and  humiliated  as  he  remember- 
ed her  spotless  innocence  and  his  own  unwor- 
thiness;  and  he  could  scarcely  induce   himself 
to  believe  that  such  an   assemblage  of  charms 
could  be  in  aught  associated  with  the  evil   ca--- 
reer  of  his  own  destinies.     But  that  beauteous 
'  girl,  who  seemed  so  far  separated  from  him,  by 
reason  of  his  vices,  that  nothing  in  the  world 
could  ever  lessen  the  distance, — that  beauteous 
girl  was  there — there,  at  his  ft-et !     Long  did 
Victor  contemplate  Louise  !     lie  was  afraid  to 
speak  to  her; — for  the   first  time   he  felt  that 
i  his  hand  was  too  rude  to  extend  to  a  female  so 
I  delicately  beautiful ; — for    the    first    time    he 
I  would  have  wished  to  soften  that  voice  which 
!  spoke  so  boldly ; — he  was  afraid  of  wounding 
1  her,  in  touching  or  consoling  her  ;  and  when, 
at  length   made  aware  by  the  motionless  atti- 
tude   of    Louise,    and    by    the    silence    which 
reigned  throughout  the  cell,  that  the  affection- 
ate girl  was  awaiting  a  promise  which  should 
i  confirm  all  her  hopes  of  happiness,  he  exercised 
j  a  violent  effort  over  himself,  in  order  to  articu- 
j  late  these   few  words, — "  Oh  !  Louise,  hence- 
I  forth,    indeed— indeed    I    will    be    worthy.of 
you !" 

"  Then  am  I  now  rewarded  for  all  the 
anxiety  I  have  undergone  on  your  account 
and  on  mine  own,"  answered  Louise.  "  Oh  ! 
often  and  often  has  that  rose-leaf,  which  I  re- 
ceived from  your  hands  in  the  little  summer- 
house  at  Auteuil  been  my  only  consolation. 
And  then,  when  the  spirit  of  my  more  than 
/ather  took  wing,  had  it  not  been  for  this  em- 
blem of  your  affection,  Victor,  I  know  not 
how  I  should  have  supported  »uch  a  weight  of 
sorrow." 

"And  often 
of  my  dissipatic 


if     W\ 

;n  and  often — even  in  the  n*Jdst 
iion,"  murmured  Victor,  "  hire.  I' 

*-"".. 


• 
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thought  of  the  rose-leaf  which  had  been  pressed;  in  which  to  execute  my  purpose;  and  if  1  make  lion  in  which  he  had  indulged  during  his  resi- 

to  your  lips,  and  which  I  have  religiously  pre-    up  my  mind  to  live  a  day  \>r  two  more  or   less,  dence    in    London,  he  reiterated  his  often  re- 

serfed.     But,  tell  me,  my  Louise — tell  me  that    my  resolution  will  eventually  lead  me  to  the  peated  promise   to  Louise  to  abstain  for  ever 

you  still  love  me,  and  we  shall  yet  be  happy."    same  end.      The  precise  momer.t  only  is  not  as  from  the  fatal    habit  of  intemperance.     Alas  ! 
"Love you,  Victor  1"  ejaculated  the  amiable    yet  settled.      Perhaps  by  the  time    you  receive  •  temporary   misfortunes  frequently  extort   from 

girl :  "  oh  !  you  know  not  how  agonized  were    this  1  shall   be  no  more.      There  are  instants  trail  humanity  a  vow  of  perfect   reformation  : 

my  feeling*  when   1  read  the  account  of  the    in  which  my  mind  is  seized  with  such  an  access  but    time    in    many    cases    demonstrates    the 

suspicion  that  had  been  raised  against  you,  in    of  raging  delirium — the  association  of  a  dread  falsity  of  all  earthly  resolutions  ! 
the  French  journals  ;  and  I  hastened,  ill  and    remorse — that  in   one  of  those  whirlwinds  of        Time  passed  away,  and  at  length  Victor  was 

miserable  as  I  was,  to  the  office  of  one  of  those    passion  my   ratal    purpose   will    be    doubtless  placed  upon  his  trial.     Ignominious  as  was  the 

journals   in  Paris,  to  ascertain  if  the  account    accomplished.  ordeal  through  which  he  had  to  pass,  he  knew 

had  not  been  incorrectly  translated  from  the        "I  make  you  a  full  though  a  tardy  re  para-  that  he  should  prove  his  innocence  of  the  crime 

l.or.iiou  papers.      But  the  arrival  of  that  letter    tion;   and   you  will   be  happier  in   my  death  of  murder;    and   this  conviction  strengthened 

— and  the  fact  of  your  having  lodged  in   the    than  you  have  been  in  my  lite-time.     1  enclose  him  to  submit   to  the  degradation  of  a  public, 

same  house  where  the  dread  deed    took  place,    you  the  necessary  documents  to  receive  all  the  trial.     The  result  was  in  accordance  with  h:.> 

convince*!   me    that  the  tale  was    indeed  too    fortune  of  which  I  robbed  you,  a:  the  hands  of  own  sanguine  hopes;   he  was  honourably  .HC- 

irue,  and  lhat  the  suspicion  of  your  guilt  was    my  agents  in  Paris,  to  whom  1  have  transferred  quitted  ;  and,  as  the  real  motive  for  which  he 

naturally  excited  by  the  singularity  of  the  cir-  |  the  whole  amount,  with  compound  interest  up  had   proceeded   to    the    apartment    where   tin: 

euauiances.     I  therefore  determined  to  hasten    to  the  present  moment.      1  have  also  made  a  suicide  took  place,  did  not  transpire,  the  judge 

to  your  assistance  without  delay,  and    prove    will  in  your  favour,  leaving  to  you  the  residue  assured  him  that  he  left  that  court  without  the. 

of  my  property.     That  testamentary  document  slightest  imputation  against  his  character. 

will  be  found  in   mv  desk   after  mv  decease. 


the  innocence  of  him  1  love  !" 
^    Not.  for  worlds   would   Melville  have   con- 
fessed to  one  so  pure  and  innocent,  that  the    In   the  same  envelope   with 
real  motive  which  had    taken  him,  on  the  fatal  •  disposal  of  the  order  upon  the 


At  the  door  of  the  tribunal  from  which  he 
it  is  a  formal  had  just  been  released,  he  eucouuieixd  Mr. 
Bank  of  France  Tibbatts,  who  came  forward  to  congratulate  him 


night,  to  the  room  where  the  dreadful  deed  had  which  transferred  the  amount  of  your  fortune  upon   his  escape.     Victor  surveyed  him  with 

been  committed,  was  a  criminal    one,  and   that  to  my  care  :    that  order  is  signed  by  your  own  the   most    unmitigated    disgust,    and    repulsed 

he  was  bent  upon  a  guilty  errand  when   lie  father;   and  consequently  the   secret  of 'your  with   scorn  the   proffered  hand  of  him   whom 

became    involved  in  the  circumstances  which  birth,   in   respect    to   him,    will  be  thereby  re-  he  considered  to  be  the  cause  of  all  his  late 

had  almost  proved  his  ruin,     lie  was  compel-  vealed.     Your    mother    was  a  lady    of  rank,  misfortunes.     Tibbatts  gnashed  his  teeth  with 

led   M   have  recourse   to  a  falsehood  ;   and  he  whose  name  I  never  knew.   The  history  of  this  rage,   and  turned  away,   muttering  threats  of 

explained  the  fact  of  his  Wing  present  in  the  parent,  then,  will  most  probably  remain  a  secret 

room  of  death,  by  stating  that  a  strange  noise  to  you  f  >;•  ever. 

in  that  part  of  the  house  had   attracted  him         "And  now,  Louise — pardon    me; — pardon  friends  were  waiting  in    a   carriage    hard    by. 

thither.  the  wietch  who  has  so  deeply  wronged  you, —  to  bear  him  far  away  from  the  dread  vicinity  of 

It  was  with  a   sentiment  of  mingled   pride  pardon    him    in    consequence    of    this    ample  the  ga»l. 

and  joy,  that  Melville   sent  for  the  solicitor,  though  tartly  reparation  ;  and  breathe  a  prayer 

whom  he  had  alntady  engaged   to  conduct  his  for  the  welfare  of  his  soul — for  a  prayer   from 


the    most    deadly    vengeance.     But     Melville 
he;ird  them  not :  for  his  Louise  and  her  kind 


What  now  appeared  to  stand  as  an  obstacle 
in    the    way   of   the  happiness  of   Victor  and 


ease,  and  showed  him  the  letter  which  had  been    your  lips  must  avail  on  high — when  you  hear  '  Louise  .'     The    young    maiden    was    wealthy 

beyond  all   her    previous   hopes  and  expecta- 


of  the  self-destruction  of 


placed  in  his  hands  by  Mademoiselle  Dorval- 
liers :  and  as  the  curiosity  of  the  reader  is 
doubtless  excited  with  respect  to  this  epistle, 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  it  before  him  :  — 

"To  Mademoiselle  Louise  Dorvalliers  : 

-In  the  sincere  hope,  most    injured    Mined  in  the  document  relative  to  the  iiuer.tion 
girl,  that  this  Ifttcr  will  reach  yvni  an  1  re:iu\f> .    Of  the  unfortunate  Mezeray  to  e:ui  his  days  bv 


"  JEAN   MEZEKAY."    lions, — and  her  lover  was  restored  to  her.    On 
hi*    part,    he    flattered    himself    that   he    was 

The  solicitor  was  overjoyed  when  he  perused    entirely    weaned    from    a    habit    which    had 
this  letter,  which  contained  s  i  certain  an  evi-    menaced  him  with  the  most  certain  ruin  ;  a;:. I 
dence  of  Victor's  imu  cenoe.  The  statement  con-    he  resolved  to  take  advantage,  of  the  opportuni- 
ties now  atlorded  him  by  fortune,  to  carve  out 
for  himself  a   ura:ul    carver    in    the    world 


a   i;ra:ul    carter    in    the    world    ot 
Everything,     therefore,      seemed 
presence    of    Melville     and 


although  so   late,  the   great  evil  which  1  ha\e  suicide,  was  also   borne   out   by  the   nature  of  literature. 

done  to  you,  do  I  hasten  to  make  all  the  re  pa-  the  wound,  the  position,  of  the  body,  and  the  smiling    in     the  'presence    of 

ration  that  lies  in  my   power.      1  have  injured  manner  in  which  the  razor  ha.!  fallen  from  the  Louise;  and   the  cares  of   the    past    were  all 

— deeply  injured  you  :    I  have   played  the  part  hand  of  the  self-murderer.   These  circumstances,  forgotten  in  the  real  joys-of  the  present. 

of  a  heartless  villain  :   but  I  hope  that  you  will  without   the  letter,  we  uld   hau-  however  been 


pardon  me,  for  my  sufferings  have  been  szreat 
indeed.  1  have  not  experienced  one  hev.r  of 
perfect  peace  since  the  fatal  day  on 


Louise  continued  to  reside  with  the  family 
overruled  l>y  the  idea  ::i.it  Victor  had  pur-  of  Mr.  Terrywhist ;  and  Melville  anxiously 
poseiy  m.ule  arr.inge:-.:i;-.:s  suitable  to  those  awaited  the  expiration  of  the  year's  mourning 
appearances;  but  the  solicitor  now  declared  which  this  amiable  girl  had  imposed  upon 


accomplished  the  diabolic  thought  that  was  that  the  epistle  from  Me  zeray  to  Ma  ier.ioiseile  herself  for  the  loss  of  her  kind  guardian.  Bu: 
suggested  to  my  mind  by  the  great  tenirt.uion  Dorvalliers  would  prove  conclusive.  T;ie  only  iu  the  meantime  a  grand  and  important  revelation 
placed  in  my  way.  I  was  .»  gambler;  and  draw-back  to  the  happiness  of  the  young  couple  was  made  to  the  young  lady  and  her  lover, 
one  evening  my  losses  were  so  severe  that  ruin  was  that  Melville  would  have  to  remain  in  The  solicitor,  who  had  been  assiduously  occu- 
aml  disaster  stared  me  in  the  face.  I  luul  not  prisjn  to  an  ait  his  approaching  trial;  but  it  pied  in  the  investigation  and  arrangement  of 
the  moral  courage  to  triumph  over  the  evil  immediately  occurred  to  him  that  Louise  would  the  affairs  of  Mademoiselle  Dorvalliers,  procured 
promptings  of  Satan:  I  remembered  the  gold  experience  a  welcome  reception  at  the  house  of  the  documents,  which  related  to  her,  from  the 
which  was  entrusted  to  my  care  for  you  ;  and  Mrs.  Terrywhist,  now  that  his  innocence  was  desk  of  the  late  Monsieur  Mezersy.  As  that 
I  determined  to  appropriate^ it  to  my  own  use.  certain  to  be  made  manifest.  He  was  not  dis-  gentleman  had  seemed  to  promise  in  his  letter 
Your  kind  guardian  has  doubtless  told  you  the  appointed  :  that  kind-hearted  lady  received  the  to  Louise,  he  had  left  her  the  heiress  to  a  con- 
sad  tale :  fled  with  all  your  fortune— the  unprotected  young  girl  with  the  utmost  cor-  siderable  private  fortune  of  his  own — a  fortune 
fortune  which  had  been  entrusted  to  me.— and  diality  ;  and  the  solicitor  hastened  to  take  the  which  he  had  amassed  by  the  prudential 
I  left  you  portionless!  necessary  steps  to  procure  the  papers  from  the  usage  of  her  own  money,  with  which  he  had 

"Eleven  years  have  now  elapsed  since  that  desk  of  the  deceased  Notary,  which  would  eloped  from  Paris.  But  the  other  document, 
fatal  day — eleven  years  o:  misery  and  woe —  put  Louise  iu  possession  of  the  property  to  which  allusion  had  been  made  in  the  last 
eleven  years  of  remorse  and  hxrror.  Often,  left  by  that  gentleman  and  also  reveal  the  letter  of  the  suicide,  was  of  the  greatest  impor- 
oftwi  have  I  been  about  to  write  to  you — to  secret  of  her  birth.  She  had  ascertained,  pre-  taiuv.  It  revealed  the  cause  of  ail  the  my>tery 
restore  your  fortune — to  confess  all  my  infamy  vious  to  her  departure  from  Paris,  that  her  which  had  been  observed  in  respect  to  the 
—and  to  demand  your  pardon.  Hut  shame  fortune,  which,  through  the  exertions  of  the  early  days  of  Louise, — the  liberal  income  that 
and  fear  have  always  prevented  me ;  and  these  deceased  Notaiy,  had  been  mor.-  than  doubled,  had'  been  allowed  Captain  Dorvalliers  for  her 
feelings  have  triumphed  over  my  good  resolu-  and  which  now"  exceeded  a  million  of  francs,*  maintenance, — the  reason  wherefore  a  handsome 
tion  until  this  moment.  I  can  now  support  had  really  been  transferred  to  a  highly-  fortune  was  portioned  to  her  just  after  the  fatal 
the  load  of  my  infamy  no  longer,— 1  can  bear  respectable  banking  establishment  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo. — and  the  secresy  which  had 
up  against  the  tide  of  compunction  no  more. —  French  metropolis  ;  and  thus  no  pecuniary  been  observed  up  to  that  period  relative  to  the 
I  fcel  that  I  am  goi:ig  mad — that  remorse  has  embarrassments  seemed  to  menace  the  future  young  foundling.  The  whole  family  of  Mr. 
robbed  me  of  my  intellects,— and  I  must  Listen  happiness  of  {he  lovers.  Terrywhist  was  assembled  around  the  table, 

to  do  an  act  of  justice  ere  it  be  too  late.     My  '      Louise,  accompanied  by    Mrs.  Terrywhist,    when  the  solicitor  displayed  this  document  to 

mind  is  made  up  to  leare  this  world  of  woe, paid  frequent  visiu  to   Melville  in  the  gloomy    the  astonished  eyes  of  Louise  and  her  lover; 

•  ™T  .n"$er?r  s*ia"  terminate  in  the  blood  of  a    prison   where  he  still  remained ;    and  as  the    for  that  document,  which  was  explanatory  of 
suicide,  sooner    than    be   closed   amidst    the    young  mau  frequently  alluded  to  the  dissipa-    an  order  previously  given  upon  the  Bank  of 

ravings  of  a  mania;  !  ' France,  bore  the  signature  of  the  greatest  mau 

"  1  hare  sough  a  LumSle  an  J  obscure  abjde  . 


For-)- 


France,  bore  the  signature  of  the  greatest  mau 
that  ever   shed  the    lustre   of   intellect    and 
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itv  i.r»nn  thi«  work!  •   close  bv  that  si«'ni-    has  not  ridiculed,  and  affected  to  despise.      Notmany  ixhem.    To  the  force  of  these  habits  the  power  of  wealth 
wpaetj  upon  this  world  e  l>>  ttiat  si0nr»      >Mre  ,he  inTenrionsof  w»rr.in   relation    to  the    has  been   superadded.     Avarice  and   appetite  are  thns 

ture  there  was  a  lanre   seal,— and    on  the   seal    •slfm.$npue,  Wftf  sneent    at.    The    engines    upon    both  leagued  together  against  teetotalism  ;  and  it  it  •»- 

construction  were  written   up.  and  perse-  i  fortunately  the  case,  that  too  many  of  tbe  newspapers 
•ere  made  to  write  Wart  down.  Who  that  i 


was  an  imperial  crown  ! 

"  Xapoleou  Jlonaparte  was  your  f.ither. 
Louise,"  said  Victor  in  a  voice  almost  choked 
bv  the  incffalile  emotions  caused  bv  tiiis  strange 


veiiug  efforts  were  made  to  write  Wart  down.  Who  that  i  pander  to  the  popular  prejudices,  because  it  procarea 
looks  upon  the  Thames  and  sees  the  Aeets  of  steam  them  readers  ;  and  to  wealth,  because  it  provides  them 
craft  plying,  would  believe,  if  it  were  not  placed  beyoud  with  purchasers  and  patrons. 

the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  that  one  of  the  most  scientific  f  Nor  is  this  alt  In  many  cases  the  practices  of  tbe 
discovery  :  "  Oh  !  how  proud  should  be  to  men  m  ,j,e  'empire,  and  over  whose  moral  character  a  :  conductors  of  the  press  are  in  direct  opposition  to  thr 
possess  the  affections  of  the  daughter  of  that  heavy  cloud  has  recently,  unhappily,  been  spread  :  theory  of  total  abstinence.  We  make  no  invidious  al'.t - 
irio-htv  hero'"  who"  would  believe  that  this  Rev.  Doctor,  whose  gations  :  and  we  are  wejl  aware  that  though  in  its  gene - 

'f     '•  ,    connexions   with  the   press   are  widely  ramified — who  '  raKxation  the  renuik  is  just,  there  are  still  some  eicep- 

Louise  turned  aside,  and  shed  many — many    woujj  helievethat  he         -  »—  -----  j ->  >-:.  -w:     .: u —v: _«. i— i j *__ 

tears ;     but    those    tears    fell    rather    for    the 
memory  of  an   unknown    mother,   than    as  a 
tribute  of  filial  love  to  that  of  an  imperial  sire  ! 
Months    passed    away  :     Victor,    who     had 
taken  a  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Terrv- 


,  loB(t  Hllie  j^,^  hi$  ,bi.  ,  tioiu.    However,  taking  editors  a,  .  hod,, 

lily  to  proving  that  steam-  vessels  weie  unsafe,  and  with  them  the  teporters,  they  are  •  class  who  render 
that  it  would  be  perfect  insanity  to  venture  upon  the  most  liberal  suit  and  service  to  the  "jolly  ajftd,"  Their 
watei  in  a  boat  propelled  by  steam  '.  Not  long  ago,  ,  temptations  are  certainly  great  ;  wit  and  genus,  a  aimi- 
MR.  WISSER  narrowly  escaped  being  made  the  subject  larity  of  pursuit,  late  hours  and  much  labotr,  all  eom- 
of  an  inquest  dt  limatiet,  for  proposing  to  light  London  bine  to  render  them  readily  susceptible  of  thecharm*  of 
with  gas  !  When  he  lectured  upon  the  subject  at  the  wine,  and  prompt  ihern,  in  the  state  of  constant  eicite- 

xposes  them,  tt  attempt 
of  care  or  painfcay  Op- 


whist  Terrace,  passed    nearly  a'.l    his  time  with  Ljceuru  theacie,  he  was  considered,  by  the  newspapers,    ment  to  »hich  their  profession  exposes 

LniUe  ;  and  durin<r  the  vea'r  which  intervened  somewhat  in   the  same  light  as  Captain  ACHERLKV  of,  to  drown  in  the  bowl  whatever  of  care 

-.V  tlia  or-;.,,  -  .%f  r»iir.W  tne  present  dav,  with  his  mystic  "dial  of  Abas."  Again,  ,  press  them. 

between  his  accusation  .  .  der  whe{;  ^  ^  difeovrry  of  JESSK  WM  first  promul.  .     To  .  ^^  of  ,h.  ratttt  ^u^ 


-livu   .^  i..™.   ^,^v..,..  „.  .-.....,..  ... promul-;       To  a   portion    of  the   press,   political   considerations 

and  his  union  with  Mademoiselle  Uortalliers,  gmte<j>  ;t  WIS  mt<  witn  derision  and  scorn.  The  news-  .  suggest  *u  op|o.vitiou,  if  not  to  teetotaliam,  at  but  to 
he  never  once  demonstrated  any  symptoms  ff  paper  Solons  actually  declaimed  against  the  cruelty,  the  !  teetotalers,  ami  particularly  in  Ireland.  Long' ana 
the  return  of  the  vicious  propensity  of  intern-  folly,  and  the  sin  of  adding  another  disease  to  those  severely  has  thit  country  suffered  from  political  «»- 

with  which  mankind  were  already  afflicted.  In  their  cords  •  they  have  made  her  bleed  at  every  pore, — tVy 
wisdom'  they  considered  vaccination  as  a  species  of  have  left  her  exhausted  by  the  road-side — and  BOW  tj^t 
morbid  transmigration  of  an  afflicting  principle  Irom  the  handmaid  of  sobriety  is  binding  up  her  wotiadV 
cows  to  human  being*,  which  could  not  fail  to  injure  the  let  not  party  feeling  interrupt  the  woik  of  cotnpas- 
lat:er.  and  which  must  be  highly  offensive  to  Almighty  siojv 
God,  »hose  laws  it  was  calculated  to  cortravece.  Tlife 
instances  of  the  t'allibilitv  and  of  the  shortsightedness. 


perance.  He  accordingly  felicitated  himself 
upon  having  entirely  abrogated  that  ruinous 
'..rer.i'.eotion  ;  and  Louise  soon  ceased  to  re- 
member that  he  had  e\er  Wen  its  victim. 
Hut  let  not  the  mariner  who  has  escaped  ship- 


wreck upon  a  coil  of  rocks.  ima?ine  that  all  the  ;f  not  of  lh<.  follr  o(  E(Ut-ors>  n,ight  i*  mu],ipned  to  fill 
dan^i'rs  of  the  ocean  are  passed  :  the  perils  of  «  volume;  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show,  that  the 
lee-shore  or  of  an  adjacent  quicksand  may  great  in-known  "  wt  "-gotists  of  the  newspaper  press. 


There  are  great  excuses,  though  not  sufficient  i 
for  the  newspaptr-press,  for  the  tuauun  in  which  it  bows 
to  influence,  feeling,  and  wealth.  In  the  lint  plaer. 
tashion  is  every  thing.  Secondly,  newspapers  are 
merely  matters  of  commercial  speculation ;  and  the 


- 

-.--.b-tblv  Drove    more  fatal    than    the    point   of    hive  not  an  indisputable  claim  to  be  consideied  right  in    editors  consider  it  their  duty  to  serve  their  employers  in 
>  "  •     '  .llrhi;    ih«-  •  .Iranrv  miwvrnin*    inv    new    movement     the  best    wav    thev    can.       There    scarce  v    ever  wx 


destruction  which  the  buoyant   bark   has  just 
eluded. 

The  year  of  Louise's  mourning  expired  :  and 
the  day  of  the  bridal  dawned.  We  shall  not 
however  dwell  upon  this  happy  period  in  the 
lives  of  our  hero  and  heroine  :  suffice  it  to  sav 


all  th»:  they  advance  concerning  my  new  movement 
which  is  nude  in  society,  or  any  new  principle  which 
may  be  propounded  in  science. 


the  best  way  they  can.  There  scarcely  ever  was  • 
newspaper  conducted  solely  with  a  view  to  principle. 
The  sum  of  money  required  for  the  establishment  of  a 


l>.e  English  are.  what  the  Irish  till,  "  an  easy  going     newspaper  is  very  great.     Twenty  or  thirty   thousand 
people."     They  like  novelty,  but  they  are  not  gluttons    pounds  have  been  spent  upon  ably   conducted  paper*. 


at  i-  We  do  not  adopt  novelties  merely  because  they  which  have,  notwithstanding,  failed.  B«t  when  a  news- 
are  so — we  -  try  before  we  buy  ;"  and  every  day's  obser-  !  paper  is  firmly  established,  the  income  derived  from  it  is 
vation  sho»s.  that  there  are  always  fools  enough  to  try  ,  considerable.  It  is,  however,  a  property  held  by  an  ia- 

that  their  union  was  blessed  by  the  minister  of    experiments     upon    novelties,    which   wiser  men    can    secure  tenure.     It   depends  upon  the  public  support  . 

quietly  watch.  To  the  credit  of  tbe  character  of  the  that  support  is  gained  with  difficulty,  and  is  easily  lo*t. 
English  people,  scarcely  ever  is  a  novelty  adopted  and  Hence, — the  newspapers, — upon  the  very  principle  of 
retained  in  use.  unless  it  is  beneficial  and  useful.  En-  (  self-preservation,  are  reluctant  to  engage  in  the  advocacy 
gilshmru  are  particularly  adverse  to  any  inroad  upon 
their  old  habits.  The  custom  of  English  society,  and 
even  the  ten.1eicy  of  English  education,  is  to  impress  an 
with  the  idea  tb.it  Jri*H*t  is  one  of  his 


heaven ;  that  many  friends  attended  at  the  so- 
lemn ceremony  ;  thit  they  removed  to  a  dwell- 
ing at  the  West  End  of  London,  where  their 
f  >rtuue  and  the  loveliness  of  Louise  soon  sup- 
pressed the  whispers  of  scandal  in  respect  to 
the  misfortunes  of  Victor,  and  where  every 
luxury  and  enjt^uent  which  wealth  could  pur- 
chase awaited  tHtm  ; — and  here  let  us  pause 
for  the  present  ere  we  pursue  the  narrative  of 
the  DRVSKAKP'S  PKOORISS. 

TXD    OT    THK    FIRST   FERIOP. 
o?  ta*    '  S*v-or.*i  Period"  will  be  coraaeactd  in  our 


of  any  great  new  movement  against  which  the  prejudices 
of  the  country,  the  habits  of  tbe  people,  or  the  interests 
of  a  numerous  snd  wealthy  class  are  arrayed. 

These  reflections  will  probably  afford  some  clue  to  tbe 
chivf  social  duties.  Foreisruers  say  we  can  do  nothing  better  understanding  of  the  course  which  the  newspaper 
without  ecttin?.  They  are  right  ;  and  we  all  kaow  what  press  has  adopted  as  regards  the  teetotal  cause.  The 
bout*  of  ...-.-.-,•  follow.  '1  ;i »  opening  of  a  bridge,  or  reader  will  probably  now  see  the  force  of  the  remark. 


the  >.'--.:  of  a  grave — the  erectio*  of  a  jail,  or  the 
consecration  of  a  church — the  marriage  of  a  queen,  01 
•the  trial  cf  a  criminal — in  t'ju-t,c«ery  public  duty  and 
every  private  obligation,  is  coutilknJ  to  be  imperfectly 
discharged,  unless  an  evter.vw  finner  i«4ev^jre\i — ar:ii 


ihat  "the  press  will  follow  public  opinion  rather  than 
lead  it."  It  opposes  what  is  opposed  generally.  When 
the  public  hesitau,  the  press  seldom  takes  upon  itseif 
to  decide  :  it  changes  as  the  public  change  ;  made  to  be 
popular,  because  popularity  is  that  upon  which  it  lives. 
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the  consideration  of  great  movements,  men  are  too 
prone  to  fom  as  opinion  of  their  progress  and  merit  by 
the  details  j-.ven.  or  bv  the  cour*e  pursued  by  the  ne«s- 
'.vsrer  p"e<s-  Th>-  rule  is  a  ullacio^s  ouo.  The  press 
sc '..!-••.•.  rushes  ii  m,-i..is  r/t.  and  if  its  impulses  to  con- 
oac:  are  carefully  and  ju«:!y  inatomiied,  it  will  b* 
f'und  rather  to  follow  public  opinion  than  to  ieail  it. 
The  influence  of  the  press,  as  affecting  any  pmieular 
eause.  is  tV  chili  ritlier  than  the  parent  of  the  public 
teelin;  towards  it. 

At  present,  th?  En;':<h  press"  does  net  speak  the 
sentirner.ts  nor  mirror  toith  the  convictions  of  millions 
respecting  the  total  abstinence  cause.  In  fact,  those  who 
are  engogs  i  in  thit  great  moral  reformation,  have 
hitherto  had  b»t  little  support  froiu  the  journalists.  By 
riany  of  the-n.  and  trx-se  the  mo«t  uidueutia!.  the 
strongest  opposition  has  been  offered  :  some  hire  pur- 
sued a  kind  of  neutral  course — they  have  r/rierly  re- 
•or.led  tbe  prwetf.iin£s  of  the  teetotalers,  but  h.\ve  r^- 
fr»ice\i  from  advocating  their  principles  :  an.l  a  few, 
•0*1  ***tei  it  f*<"fiit  rat:-},  hive  assisted  the  cause  by 
their  advocacy  a;i3  tkfir  exitstfJe. 

Months  passsJ  away  before  the  "best  rx>ssib'e  in- 
structors "  even  noticed  the  existence  of  teetctiiism. 
It  was  not  until  numerous  societies  had  been  formed 
throughout  trw  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  tha:  tbe 
editors  found  themselves  compelled  to  break  their  mys- 
terious silence. 

This  tardiness  to  embrace 
characteristics  of  the  press  of 
same  titie.  a  reproach  to  it. 

of  the  reluctance  to  which  we  allude  t     We  have  only  to 
refer 

scarcelv   one,  w 


it  is  ...  -       •    i  necessary  that  th*  wir.e-mejvliint  or  the     A  teetotal  people  will  find  among  them  a  teetotal  press, 

lave**eeper  should  share  the  patronage  sV.a  upon  the 

cook.     These  eating  and  drinking  rrarits  have  caused 

immense  suns  of  money  to  be  embarked  :n  the  wine 

and   spirit,  tha   ale  and    porter  trade.     Trie  "  licensed 

victuallers,'  as  a  body,  jicld  not  in  wealth  to  scarcely 

any  other  class  ot"  traders.     They  ire  well  organises — 

they  p?t  money  easily,  and  they  spend  if  freely — they 

uphold  so:»e  valuable  charities,  and  they  take  care  to 

tell  the  norid  cf  it — whilst  uot  a  woru  is  said  bv  them 


and  the  fact  that  the  English  newspaper  press 
was  so  long  silent  upon  teetotalism,  now  occupies  it- 
self so  largely  with  the  subject — is  the  most  roMhasivc 
proof  of  the  importance  which  the  cause  is  daily  attack- 
ing to  itself. 

We  may  intimate  that  we  shall,  in  future  paper?, 
present  our  readers  with  some  curious  details  as  to  tlie 
newspaper  press.  The  Era  and  the  Bntmxtta  will 
merit  special  notice.  Tbe  former  of  these  has  recently 


as  to  the  soviii  ruin,  the  individual  woe,  aud  the  social  cnanged  its  editor.     The  gentleman  originally  entrusted 

ea'.acutvs  which  ti-.e  articles  in  which  they  de*l  occa-  |  with    its   management,  was    Mr.  Li  ITCH    HITCHIC,   a 

-;.  •:•.. — T'.ut  ruin,  that  woe.  and  those  calamities,  are  the  pretty  romancer,  aud  an  amiable  albnmist.     He   sooa 

origin  of  :   ••<  •     .  i- .    -t  of  which  they  so  ostentatiously  found  himself  quite  cut  of  his  place,  when  through  Lord 

K\»«t.  Brougham's   interest   with   MEIX   AND  Ca,  he  found 

We  have  now  chiefly  to  notice  that  ioitnense  wealth  is  himself  in  the  unpwetical  position  of  recommending  gin 

embarked  in  the  pabiicans'  trade.     Look  at  the  brewers  and  defending  XXX.     His  attempts  thereat  were  mere 
and  distillers :— count  the  men  and  horses  they  employ  : 


they  have  travellers  to  .buy  corn :  clerts  to  keep  the 
books :  clerks  to  collect  the  accounts  ;  agents  to  take 
houses  icd  to  sell  them  :  they  have  brewers,  smiths,  en- 
gineers, coopers,  wheelwrights,  porters,  uraymen,  and 
gangs  of  exciseman  and  permit  writers,  who  in  a  great 
degree  owe  their  employment  to  them.  The  property  in 
the  breweries,  vast  as  it  is,  is  held  in  shares,  by  many 
individuals.  Tbere  are  many  more  brewers  taan  is  ge- 
nerally imagined  -.  no  adequate  idea  is  entertained  of  ibe 
cumber  of  those,  and  many  of  them  are  termed"  pious," 
and  "  religious"  people,  who  Kve  cpon  annuities  and 
profits  drajrn  from  some  or  other  of  tbe  great  fountains 
of  liquid  death.  The  consequence  of  the  brewing  and 
distilling  trade,  in  all  its  branches,  from  the  malt-kiln 
to  th; 


-  half-and-half,"   and    tbe  editorship  passed  into  other 
hands.     Of  this,  more  anon. 

Determined  again  to  try  his  hand.  Mr.  RITCHIE 
has  made  his  re- appearance  as  an  acnteetotal  writer, 
in  a  paper  called  the  Covar  JOCCXAL. — He  is  certainly 
better  calculated  to  adorn  tbe  boudoir,  than  ta  SMSM 
a  tap-room ;  but  he  it  so  determined  to  write  frtttUg, 
that  he  cares  not  to  write  truly.  His  language  is  net 
free  from  profanity,  and,  as  it  will  hereafter  be  our  pro- 
vince to  prove,  his  pretensiwms  to  philosophy  are  swiv, 
thia  disguises  thrown  over  ignonatoe ;  whilst  bis  preci- 
pitate and  self-sumcieat  conclusions  are  as  ban  list  M 
ibe  ill  cratcbed  positions  from  which  be  aJecta  ta  draw 
them,  are  insecure. 


In  tbe  meantime,  violent  Im  its  opposition, »r  negligent 

quartern,  having  thus  insinuated  itself  into    of  its  duties  as  tbe  rmtss  may  be,  as  regards  teetotaUas*, 

Id  by  a  higher  power 
stronger  claims  than 


-     w  ,nt  ^^^  ^ntn,         nf  thus  insinuated  itself  into  of  its  duties  as  the  rauSM}    e,  Mr 

the  rac-netary  construction  of  out  complicated  commer-  there  is  no  ground  for  despair.    Uphel 

a  new  subject  •.$  one  ot  ike    ^    relations-is,  that  a  great  oppositioo  will  nMarsllT  thananThunianbju>i-imppo^bys 

f  Engtanu,  and  it  is,  at  the    ^  ^^  to  ,By  pr8Jtet   mhicll  rhm6u  „  Umit  of  ^  ^^  VithwhicfcaBy  el«,»e««  can  m 

Nee-i  we  adduc-.  -.nsrances     that  ^.^     f^  oppotltion  is  lhe  mow  fo^.ja.kle  and  -  n«k.inga  «W>rio,,,  and  tri«pbam 


pbam  prwgms_ 
-       -  _«^^» 


determined,  because  it  is  purely  selfish.     The  brewers  is  now  lighted  witb  gas  in  spite  of  ta*  iavettins  of  tbe 

t-.   the    k.story    of  erery    great    publ«r  qaesRon  :     ^j  jUtiUer,  c,n  flocrish  only  on  the  prosperitv  of  the  newspapers  against  poor  Mr.  Wixlsa.    JuHEa  s  grM 

wjjrtber  political    or  scientific,    UTfrtl  ^j  ^  gin.^p  .  ^^  ^  ^  proper^  oaly  discovery  is  cot  now  regarded  as  an  addiiiwMi  disease, 

hKh  did  not  at  first ;  espe»ien«  from  the  press  tniffer-     „„  tke  dri^j^  „,«„  ^^  peopW.-and  bence'.  as  a  b«t  »  going  fcrtb  saving  and  to  save  ;  its  pre*!***,  it, 

tter  of  course,  of  business  and  of  personal  advantage  adoption,  its  protective  inflaence.  and  its  asreodfi 


ence,  if  not  oppositioa.  Theie  is  scarcely  ari  great  t 
inveotion  which  now  a>Tmini»:?rs  to  our  eonimerrijl  \ 
greatnesa.  or  eontribcles  to  oar  eom''ort.  that  the  ra ESS  ; 


•  Ts« 


trtey  are  tee  opponents  ot  teetotalism.  ,  eacft  a  convincing  proof  M  tne  intauisuity  «t  Me  HUssV; 

We  have  brirdy  adverted  to  the  drinking  habits  of  En-  T  and  as  that  FKKSS  could  not  star  tbe  eaieei.of  TsjtOM- 

E'  <hmen,  asH  to 'tbe  force  of  those  habits.     We  may  add  '  tion,  neither  can  it  stesa  tbe   bd*  s-f  total  aVtiremcw. 

that  oar  nattaoal  songs  ten  been  written  to  stimulate  '.  wbkb,  with  tb*  bscsajag  of  G«d,  aoJ  tbe  aid  of  poi 
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men,  will,  eTr  long,  Nhcd  its  blessing*  over  every  laiul, 
destroying  the  influence  of  rire  :  e*t»hlishinp,  securing, 
And  hallowing  the  ascendency  of  virtue  anil  happiness. 

[It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  we  hail  the  enlist- 
ment of  Mi.  11  A*  NFS  among*!  the  writers  in  favour  of 
Teefolalitm.  —  EP.  TVr/oJoirr.] 


KOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Bi*o  will  MM'.  1'T  a  reference  to  the  former  mnn^r*  of  this 
journal,  ihal  poetry  does  n  -t  form  a  favountr  feature  >n  iu 
rotamwt  Will  he  favour  nt  with  his  name  in  private  ' 

Tile  fbreuoiiv  ohxi  i\atio:i  applies  to  the  "  PRIUKAKD  Rt- 

rOKMCD,"  »l|med  S  VK»  li 

To  H.  F.  Tie  mdvocaiei  of  «ny  ple<lpe.  whether  Innp  or  than, 
English  ot  American,  ran  join  the  I  x,.,.  ;  >«;  >k»x.  k 
AtaoriATioa  ••  Ion*  «.«  tin  f>!e.i|:e  >i(me<!  involve  th«  principle 
at  ••  total  aVtWncr  " 

AMt.Bui  »•>'•  i"v  Am  K.  ,»•«-,  No.  IV.  will  appear  next 
wr«V  ,  and  the  artir'.r*.  under  ?h:«  denomination,  will  be  in 
nature  continued  every  fortnight. 


THE     TEETOTALER. 

SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  12th,  18+0. 


MICH  lias  been  said,  particularly  by  our  able 
jdvocatc,  MR.  BF.SSTKAP,  at  the  Chapel  in 
Aldersgate-street,  upon  the  influence  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  on  the  brain,  and.  consequently, 
upon  the  intellect.  Several  letters  from  the 
opponents  of  Tectotalism  have  urged  that,  even 
admitting  the  deleterious  effects  of  strong 
drinks  upon  tin-  brain — a  consequence  they  do 
not  attempt  to  deny,  it  yet  remains  for  us  to 
prove  thnt  the  brain  i«  the  seat  of  the  intellect  ; 
and,  until  we  demonstrate  this  proposition, 
they  object  to  our  right  of  asserting  that  the 
effects  of  intemperance  are  experienced  by  the 
intellect.  We  will  therefore  examine  this 
question  with  clearness  and  impartiality. 

If  all  ideas  were  innate,  we  might  then  have 
some  difficulty  in  fixing  upon  a  certain  deter- 
mined part  of  the  human  frame  as  the  seat  of 
the  intellect.  Descartes  said  that  the  seat  of 
life  was  the  pineal  gland  ;  and  many  philoso- 
phers, both  ancient  and  modern,  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  assert  their  conviction  that  the  stomnch 
was  the  locality  of  the  min.l.in  consequence  of 
the  strange  sensations  experienced  in  .that 
region,  when  we  are  agitated  by  suspense,  hope. 
or  fear,  or  any  acute  passion.  Rut  we  Can 
prove  to  demonstration  that  the  brain  is  the 
seat  of  the  intel'ect  ;  and.  in  order  to  do  this, 
we  must  commence  by  convincing  the  reader 
that  all  our  ideas  are  not  innate,  but  that  many 
of  them  enter  by  the  senses. 

The  instinct  between  the  tc.rcf  is  certainly 
an  innate  idea  :  and  the  atfrctic-n  of  m.illirr.* 
for  thfir  children  is  also  an  innate  idea.  It  is 
true  that  instance*  may  be  gi\en  of  mothers 
destroying  their  illegitimate  children  ;  but  that 
does  not  convict  them  of  the  want  of  affection  : 
it  only  proves  that  the  sense  of  shame  has  in 
them  been  paramount,  or  that  the  dread  of 
poverty  has  for  a  moment  mastered  their  better 
feelings.  The  affection  of  fathers  for  their  caiid~ 
ren  is  not  innate  ;  because,  whereas  mothers 
entertain  an  affection  for  their  children  as  soon 
as  they  are  born,  fathers  do  not  experience  the 
same  feeling  till  the  children  have  been  born 
some  time,  and  frequently  not  at  all — as  in  the 
case  of  illegitimate  children.  Again,  natural 
modesty  is  nn  innate  idea.  The  desire  of  hap- 
piness is  not  an  innate  idea  ;  because,  as  hap- 
piness is  something  desirable,  it  is  the  same  as 
to  say,  the  desire  of  something  desirable  is  in- 
nate— which  is  absurd.  The  approbation  of 
virtue  is  by  some  reckoned  innate  :  hut  virtue 
is  something  approvahle ;  it  is  therefore  the 
same  as  to  say,  the  approbation  of  something 
approvable  is  innate— which  is  absurd. 

Hence  it  is  fully  proven  that  all  ideas  are 
not  innate.  How,  then,  are  those  ideas,  which 
are  not  innate,  acquired  ?  Ry  sensation  or  re- 
flection. Sensation  is  the  notice  the  mind 
takes  of  impressions  made  upon  our  sense's  by 
outward  object*  ;  and  reflection  is  the  notice 
the  mind  ukes  of  its  own  operations.  The 
most  obstinate  disputant  will  admit  this  defini- 
tion relative  to  reflection ,  he  may  however 


wish  us  to  advance  proof  of  our  assertion  that ' 
ideas    are"  acquired   by  sensation.     We  shall 
proceed  to  satisfy  the  sceptic  on  this  head. 

A  man,  who  was  born  blind,  can  have  no 
idea  of  colours.  A  man,  who  was  born  deal, 
can  have  no  idea  of  sounds.  A  man,  who 
never  had  the  use  of  bis  olfactory  nerves,  can 
have  no  idea  of  the  odour  of  a  rose.  These 
ideas  enter  respectively,  by  the  sensations  of 
seeing,  hearing,  and  smelling.  And  now  we 
will  prore  that  these  ideas  are  the  result  of 
sensation,  and  of  nothing  else. 

If  we  go  near  a  fire,  we  experience  heat. 
Hut  heat  does  not  really  exist  in  the  fire.  All 
that  exists  in  the  fire  is  a  body  of  sharp-pointed 
,  particles  which  gush  out  from  the  bars  of  the 
grate  ;  and  this,  striking  upon  the  flesh,  pro- 
'  duces  a  sensation  which  we  call  heat.  Rut  the 
sensation  we  feel,  and  the  cause  of  the  sensa- 
1  tion.  are  two  widely  different  things.  If  a 
person,  who  has  his  eyes  blinded,  has  .1  red  hot 
coal  put  in  one  hand,  and  lunar  caustic  in 
the  other,  he  will  experience  a  sensation  of 
heat  in  both  hands,  and  will  not  be  able  to 
say  which  is  the  lunar  caustic,  or.  which  is  the 
coal.  Now  the  lunar  caustic  is  a  cold  powder; 
and  thus  the  person  has  no  more  reason  to  say- 
that  the  coal  is  hot  than  that  the  lunar  caustic 
is  hot,  since  the  caustic  bums  as  well  as  the 
coal.  All  the  reason  he  can  give  for  saying 
the  coal  is  hot.  is,  because  it  burns  him.  And 
ajain. — the  tire,  which  at  one  distance  pro- 
duces in  us  the  sensation  of  warmth,  at  a  nearer 
approach  produces  a  sensation  of  pain.  There 
,  is  no  more" reason  for  saying  the  heat  is  in  the 
1  fire,  because  it  produces  in  us  that  sensation, 
than  to  say  the  pain  is  in  the  fire,  because  it 
produces  in  us  that  sensation. 

There  is  no  sound  in  a  bell.  All  that  is  in 
the  bell  is  a  vibrating  motion,  which,  when 
propagated  to  the  air.  strikes  the  drum  of  our 
ears,  and  produces  a  sensation  which  we  call 
sound.  A  fe.r.hcT  ru'.oed  over  the  flesh,  pro- 
duces a  tickling:  arui  yet  no  one  pretends  to 
say  that  the  tickling  is  in  the  feather  :  but  it 
micht  as  well  be  said  that  the  tickling  exists 
in  the  fejulW,  as  that  sound  exists  in  the  bell. 
Manna,  when  applied  to  the  tongue,  pro- 
duces a  sensation  which  we  call  sweetness  :  and 
for  that  reason  we  say  that  the  manna  is  sweet. 
Rut  the  sweetness  is  not  in  the  manna:  all 
that  is  in  the  manna  is  such  a  texture  of  inward 
parts  so  suited,  as.  when  applied  to  the  tongue, 
to  cause  a  sensation  which  we  call  sweetness. 
The  same  manna,  when  it  gets  into  the  sto- 
mach, causes  a  sickness  ;  and  yet  no  one  pre- 
tends to  say  that  the  sickness  is  in  the  manna, 
or  that  the  manna  is  sick.  There  is  no  more 
reason  for  saying  that  sweetness  is  in  the 
manna,  than  there  is  for  saying  that  sickness 
is  in  th?  manna.  A  penknife  in  cutting  pro- 
duces a  smart  :  yet  no  one  pretends  to  say  that 
the  smart  is  in  the  penknife.  Yet  we  may 
with  just  as  much  reason  say  that  the  smart 
exists  in  the  pcnknilc  as  that  sweetness  exists 
in  the  manna. 

If  we  hold  a  rose  to  our  nose,  it  produces 
a  sensation  which  we  call  smell.  Hut  the 
smell  does  not  exist  in  the  rose  :  all  that  exists 
in  the  rose  is  some  particles  of  effluvia  so 
suited  to  the  inside  of  our  nostrils  "as  to 
cause  th'e  sensation  which  we  call  smell. 
There  is  no  more  reason  for  saying  that  smell 
exisuTin  the  rose  than  there  is  for  saying,  that 
smart  exists  in  a  knife,  or  tickling  in  a  feather. 
If  we  look  at  a  carpet,  it  produces  upon  us 
a  sensation  which  we  call  colour.  Hut  all  that 
exists  in  the  carpet  is  such  a  texture  of  parts 
so  suited,  as,  when  placed  before  our  eyes,  to 
produce  the  sensation  of  so  many  different 
colours.  If  the  light  bo  kept  from  it,  with- 
out at  all  altering  the  substance  of  the  carpet, 
the  colours  will  no  more  be  seen.  Thence  it 
is  plain  that  the  colours  are  caused  by  the  ray% 
of  light  coming  on  the  carpet,  and  from  t her.ee 
;  rebounding  back  to  our  eyes,  so  as  to  cause 


the  sensation  of  so  many  different  colours.  For 
there  is  no  more  reason  for  saying  that  colour 
exists  in  th<;  carpet,  than  there  is  for  saying 
that  smart  and  tickling  exist  in  the  knife  and 
feather,  because  they  produce  in  us  those 
sensations. 

Hence  we  conclude  that  ''leaf,  sound,  tatte, 
smell,  and  colour,  &c.  do  not  exist  in  the  ob- 
jects, but  are  only  the  sensations  produced  from 
them  ;  and  that  what  exists  in  the  objects — 
namely,  what  is  the  cause  of  this  sensation,  is 
quite  different  from  the  sensation  itself.  Hence 
it  is  evident  that  our  ideas  of  heat,  sound,  taste, 
smell,  and  colour,  are  received  by  our  sensa- 
tions, and  that  without  those  sensations  we 
should  not  have  those  ideas.  Consequently 
those  ideas  are  not  innate. 

Some  ideas  are  acquired  by  sensation  and 
reflection  united  :  such  as  beauty,  grandeur, 
sublimity,  symmetry,  harmony,  proportion.  Ac. 
The  idea  of  the  beauty  of  a  fine  view  cannot 
be  acquired  by  sensation  alone  ;  because,  if  it 
could,  the  horse  we  ride  on  would  have  as  good 
an  idea  of  it  as  we  ourselves,  he  beinsj  as  quick- 
sighted  as  we — which  is  absurd.  Neither  can 
it  be  acquired  by  reflection  alone  ;  because,  if 
it  could,  a  blind  man  would  have  as  good  an 
idea  of  it  as  ore  that  can  see — which  is  absurd. 
Sensation  however  precedes  reflection  ;  because 
the  mind  could  have  nothing  to  reflect  upon, 
till  sensation  had  thrown  in  a  stock  of  materials. 

It  is  now  ptoven  that  many  ideas  entt-r  the 
mind  by  the  sensations  :  let  us  now  show  how 
the  brain  is  the  great  laboratory  where  they  are 
received,  and,  in  certain  cases,  completed  by 
refection.  All  the  five  senses  ^the  organs  of 
those  sensations)  may  be  very  properly  con- 
sidered a<  different  modifications  of  feeling. 
Thus,  seeing  any  object  is  only  feeling  the 
image  of  it  struck  upon  the  retina  of  the  eyes 
by  the  particles  of  light.  T.iftc  is  feeling 
anything  <fith  the  tip  o:  the  tongue.  Smeh  i> 
feeling  the  small  particles  of  the  effluvia  of  any- 
thing with  the  inside  of  the  nose.  Hcarinn 
i«  feeling  the  air  striking  the  sound  upon  the 
drum  of  the  ear.  Feeling  explains  itself: 
"here  there  is  no  feeling  there  is  no  life.  Thus 
all  the  five  senses  are  modifications  of  feelinc. 
^  hat  is  it  in  the  body  that  has  the  property  of 
feeling  ?  The  nerves,  is  the  answer.  Now  all 
the  nerves  terminate  in  the  brain  ;  conse- 
quently the  ideas,  which  enter  by  sensations, 
through  the  medium  of  the  nerves,  are  con- 
veyed to  the  brain.  And  from  all  this  it  re- 
sults, that  the  brain  is  the  seat  of  the  intel- 
lect, because  if  it  be  the  recipient  place  tor 
those  ideas  which  are  not  innate,  it  is  also 
the  residence  of  those  which  are  innate. 

The  opponent*  to  this  system  of  reasoning 
would  still  have  one  question  to  ask  us; 
and  of  that  we  shall  dispose  in  a  few  words. 
"  If."  will  they  say.  ''  the  ideas  enter  by  the 
sensations,  and  through  the  medium  of  the 
nerves,  and  if  they  proceed  to  the  extremity 
of  those  nerves,  how  do  you  know  that  they 
do  not  fly  to  the  extremity  in  the  feet  as 
well  as  the  extremity  in  the  brain  .'  "  The 
reply  is  easy.  If  we  cut  off  a  man's  •'(>£.  he 
does  not  thereby  lose  one  of  his  ideas  ;  and  he 
still  has  a  sensation  as  if  he  had  toes  at  the 
end  of  the  stump.  That  sensation  is  produced 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  remainder  of  the 
nerves,  which  terminate  in  the  brain,  still 
hold  the  power  of  sensation  in  that  brain. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  brain  is  the 
seat  of  the  mind  ;  and.  so  far  as  the  innate 
ideas  are  concerned,  this  argument  corrobo- 
rates the  systems  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim.  It 
is  very  easy  to  show  how  the  influence  of 
intoxicating  drinks  operates  upon  the  intellect, 
by  reminding  our  readers  of  the  In  own  power 
they  exercise  over  the  nervous  system.  Mad- 
ness is  nothing  more  than  a  dreadfully  de-, 
ranged  state  of  the  nervous  system :  and  the 
principle  of  madness  can  more  frequently  be 
discovered  in  habits  of  intemperance  thin  in 
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aught  beside.  The  same  system  of  reasoning 
accounts  for  the  destructive  influence  pos- 
tessed  by  intoxicating  drinks  upon  the  facul- 
ties of  the  five  senses. 

THE  INSOLVENT  DEBTORS    COURT. 


unish- 
pressing 


wh?n  they  proceed  thither  for  the  purpose  of  pui 
ing  tome  "silly  young  man  whom  their  own  pr« 
invitations  to  obtain  goods  upon  credit  have  ruined. 
Immediately  opposite  to  this  pulpit,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  court,  is  tbe  box  into  which  the  insolvents 
ascend  to  be  bullied  by  their  creditors  ;  and  con- 
nected with  that  •  •  bad  eminence  "  is  the  pew  al- 
lotted to  petitioners  who  await  their  hearing  or  their 
sentence. 

Such  was  the  state  of  matters  in  the  Court  House 

in  PortugAl-street,   Lincoln's   Inn  Fields,  London, 

on  the  morning  when  Mr.  Adolphus  Crash  em.  «/•«« 

'  Mr.  William  Sugden  (by  which  latter  name  we  shall 

henceforth  distinguish  him)  accompanied  Mr.  Wil- 


As  the  habit  of  intemperance  frequently 
conducts  its  victim  to  this  tribunal,  we  shall 
offer  no  apology  for  the  publication  of  the 
following  epitomized  extract  from  "  Pirktrick 
.{broad :  " — 

THE  construction  of  the  Court  Hou««.  Portugal-  ijMn  Wibsey,  the^tipstaff,  from  the  Royal  Repose,  or 
street,  is  in  humble  imitation  of  the  Courts  in  jn  vulgar  parlance,  King's  Bench  Prison,  to  tbe 
Westminster-hall.  Instead  of  passing  through  rrd  aforesaid  court. 

curtains  to  obtain  admittance,  you  enter  by  a  green        On  Mr.  Sugden's  arrival  at  the  court,  the  exami- 
baire  covered  door,  studded  with  brass  nails,  which    nation  of  Lord  Thomas  Swales  was  just  concluded. 
do  not.  however,  always  keep  the  aforesaid   green-    His  lordship  had  just   been  proved  by  an  opposing    might  get  it?        A 
haice  attached  to  the  aforesaid  door.     In  the  little    creditor  to  be  the  most  unmitigated  swindler  on  the    spectators,  and  in 
lobby  outside  this  means  of  egress  and  ingress,  you    faOe   of  the    earth :  but  the  learned   commissioner 
will  encounter  two  or  three  seedy-looking  gentle- 
men, whos»  dress  and  address  are   neither  interest-    |r_ _ 

ing  nor  uncommon.  They  are  generally  employed  remanding  him  "for  three  years,  as  he  would  any  »  the  insolvent  repeated  his  pleasantries;  where- 
in transferring  a  few  dirty  papers  to  each  other,  poordenl 'without  a  title,  ordered  him  to  be  discharg-  ;  upon  Messieurs  Butler  and  Roughrow,  who  had 
with  that  ambiguity  which  is  deemed  an  essential  ej  forthwith.  His  lordship,  who  looked  any  thing  !  been  retained  by  the  attorney  of  Mr.  William  Sug- 
quality  in  all  diplomatic  writings,  acts  ofparliament,  hut  like  an  insolvent,  being  dressed  in  the  extreme  den.  desired  that  gentleman  to  take  care  and  not 
and  law  proceedings.  of  fashion,  scarcely  condescended  to  thank  the  com- 

missioner for  this  Daniel-like  decision,  but  with- 
drew to  the  tavern  opposite  to  drink  gin-and-water 
and  smoke  cigars  with  the  tipstaff  who  had  charge 
of  him,  the  sporting  friends  who  waited  for  him, 
and  the  attorney  who  had  seen  him  through  the 
Court. 


"  WILLIAM  SUDDEN,"  at  the  top  of  a  most  discord- 
ant voice  ;  and  when  the  per*wage  thus  adjured 
jumped  lightly  into  the  box,  his  presence  w a*  greeted 
on  the  part  of  the  audience  with  that  ton  of  com- 
passionate attention  which  is  bestowed  upon  gentle- 
men in  the  press  yard  while  their  fetters  are  being 
knocked  off.  But  Mr.  Sugden  leant  over  the  box 
with  great  eaae  and  independence  of  manner,  and 
tried  to  stare  Mr.  Commissioner  Buckphiz  out  of 
countenance  :  but  finding  that  to  be  as  ineffectual 
as  endeavouring  to  do  the  same  to  *  bras*  warming- 
pan,  he  looked'  very  bashful  and  modest  to  please 
the  court,  and  then  took  a  pinch  qf  snuff  to  please 
himself. 

It  appeared  that  two  creditors  had  entered  oppo- 
sition against  Mr.  William  Sugden  :  and  at  the  an- 
nouncement, which  was  made  by  the  clerk  of  the 
court,   the  Insolvent  politely  requested  to  be  in- 
formed  by  his  creditors  "  if  they  didn't  wish  they 
loud  laugh  on  the  part  of  the 
•hich  all  the  barristers  and  at- 
tornies    cordially  joined,  welcomed   this    sprightly 


Buckphii  pn&enlly  and  kindly  took  his  lordship's  j  sally  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Sugden  :  bat  Mr.  Comnra- 
patt-nt  of  nobility  into  consideration,  and  instead  of;  sioner  Buckphic   threatened  to  dismiss  the  petition 


Having  passed  into  the  court,  you  find  your  hat 
suddenly  crushed  between  tw>.  or  three  individuals, 
whose  own  hats  had  most  likely  undergone  that 
process  some  time  before  they  arrived  there ;  and 
TOU  immediately  find  it  prudent  to  apply  your  hand 
to  vour  watch-chain,  ifvou  have  one.  ^  our  olfac- 


commit  himself. 

The  names  of  the  opposing  creditors  were  now- 
called  :  and  Mr.  Anthony  Stickemin,  tailor,  and 
Mr.  Michael  Nagsflesh,  horse-dealer,  answered  t« 
the  summons. 

A  few  preliminary  questions  having  been  put  to 
the  insolvent  by  the  learned  Commissioner,  and 


Another  Insolvent  was  then  summoned  into  the    having  been  as  duly  replied  to  by  Mr.  Sugden,  Mr. 
>x:  and  as  the  memon  of  this  individual  was  ex-    Anthony  Stickemin  was    requested   to   ascend  the 


face  ;  and  having  resumed  his  seat  in    the  pew  af-    ditors  on  that  occasion,  was  liquidated  by  Mr.  Sug- 


torV  nerves  are  simultaneously  assailed  with  a  sickly. 

fetid    smell   of  perspiration  emanating  from   un-    box.  _. 

washed  skins  :  and  if  you  push  a  little  farther  into  coedinelv  treacherous  relative  to  certain  goods  tor  j  witness-box,  an  invitation  with  which  he  complied 
the  Court,  you  arrive  at  a  partition  with  a  low  door.  tue  disposal  of  which  he  could  not  exactly  account, ,  with  an  alacrity  and  promptitude  as  remarkable  a* 
which  is  kept  by  a  man  in  rusty  black,  very  much  a  Jong  and  tedious  examination  ensued  ;  and  after  they  were  meritorious.  Mr.  Stickemin  had  re- 
resemblinc  a  pew-opener  in  a  Methodist  chapel. '»  species  of  bull-baiting  which  lasted  about  two !  tained  no  Counsel  :  he  opposed  in  person,  and 
Once  established  in  this  spot,  you  lean  your  elbows  hours,  nothing  having  been  elicited,  Mr.  Commis-  :  entered  with  an  air  of  determination  and  valour 
ntvn  tbe  little  door  or  partition,  and  proceed  to  sioner  Buckphii  tried  an  experiment  with  a  view  of.  upon  the  business  which  had  brought  him  thither, 
take  a  more  particular  survey  of  the  locality  and  its  refreshine  the  Insolvent's  memory,  and  remanded  It  seems  that  this  was  the  second  time  that  Mr. 
inv.intbs.  him  for  the  space  of  eighteen  months  from  the  day  (  Stickemin  was  Mr.  Sugden's  creditor.  Mr.  Sugden 

At  the  farther  end  is  a  stage,  on  which  are  placed  ;n  which  he  hied  his  petition.  The  discomfited  In-  had  been  imprisoned  in  France,  and  the  claim  of 
the  four  desks  behind  which  as  many  eommisioners  solvent  received  his  sentence  with  a  singularly  wry  •.  Mr.  Stickemin,  who  was  one  of  the  detaining  cre- 
sometimes  sit  ;  although  on  general  occasions  there 
.>  but  one  proem,  la  the  middle  is  a  pew.  or  box. 
divided  into  two  rows,  and  embellished  by  the  barris- 
ters. In  the  corner  next  to  where  you  are  posted. 
of  the  front  row.  sits  vwhrn  he  does  not  stand  to  ex- 
amine a  witness  or  address  the  courti  the  formid- 
able Mr.  Rou-rhrow.  whom  we  strongly  recommend 
all  insolvents  to  retain,  if  they  do  not  wish  to  be 
something  more  than  perplexed,,  should  he  be 
against  them.  But  advice  is  the  only  commodity, 
the  world  refuses  to  receive ,  although  it  may  be  had 
gratis,  with  an  allowance  to  those  who  yike  a  quan- 
tity. 

Next  to  Mr.  Rouchrow  is  Mr.  Butler,  the  most 
talented  counsel  practising  at  that  court,  and  one 
who  is  certain  to  get  an  insolvent  out  of  a  scrape, 
and  an  opposing  creditor  into  one.  if  those  very  de- 
sirable ends  h.ippen  to  be  within  the  compass  of 


den.  sen.  as  the  reader  will  remember.  Three  months 
before  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  writing  (that 
is,  of  the  transactions  in  the  Insolvents' Court  Mr. 
Sugden  made  his  appearance  in  Ekgsitnd  and  at 
Mr.  Stickemin 's  shop  ;  and  the  conseflKnce  of  the 


lotted  to  his  fraternity,  he  took  from  his  blue  cotton 
handkerchief  a  little  luncheon  of  cold  veal  and 
bread  which  he  had  brought  with  him  :  and  that, 
with  the  addition  of  some  salt  extracted  from  his 
waistcoat  pocket,  seemed  to  console  him  for  his  dis- 
appointment. On  the  following  morning  the  noble-  visit  was  that  a  quantity  of  clothes  were  duly  or- 
man's  case  was  only  slightly  alluded  to  in  the  public  dered,  and  forwarded  to  Mr.  Sugden's  lodging  in 
papers  :  whereas  the  examination  of  the  unfortunate  Maddox  Street,  Mr.  Stickemin  fancying  that  as  his 
devil  who  was  thus  Ywnanded.  was  set  forth  in  all  debtor's  father  had  already  paid  his  son's  bill  once, 
the  glarinc  colours  and  in  all  the  embellishments  the  same  result  might  attend  a  renewal  of  credit  in 
usually  adopted  in  such  reports.  It  is  scarcely  ne- :  that  quarter. 

cessarv  to  obse rve  that  the  case  of  Lord  Swales  was  '  \nu  may  put  any  question  you  please  to  the 
ten  thousand  times  blacker  than  that  of  this  poor  Insolvent,"  said  Mr.  Commissioner  Buckphii,  who 
man  :  but  the  former  was  the  son  of  a  peer ;  and  had  been  making  copious  notes  of  a  new-projected 
the  latter  was  a  broken-down  linen-draper.  bill  for  the  Abolition  of  Imprisonmejj  for  Debt  in 

It  is  highly  amusing  and  edifying  at  the  same    the  book  in  which    it   was  usually  supposed    that 

_  _  rime,    to   observe   the   species   of  sensation    which    he  wrote  the    leading   features   of"  the  cases  before 

possibility.        Beside   an.1   behind    Mr.   Butler   are    takes  place  in  the  court  when  an  Insolvent  descends    him. 

seated  two  or  three  other  members  «>f  the  indepcn-    from  the  box  in  which   he  had   so   conspicuously        "  Were   there  not  six  pairs  of  bwckskin  hunting 
heir  privileges  usually    conMsting  in  a    figured.     Tlie  commissioner  looks  up  to  see  if  the    breeches  among  the  things  I  sent  to  your  lodginrs? 
from  the  weight   of  any  business  at    windows  in  the   lantbom  on  the  roof  be  sufficiently    demanded  Mr.  Anthony  Slickemin  of  Mr.  William 

open  to  ventilate  the  room  :  the  old  clerk  beneath    Sugden. 

him  rumbles  about  H  parcel  of  papers  which  bear  no  "I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  there  were,"  answered 
reference  in  the  slightest  degree  to  any  thing  with  the  last-named  gentleman  with  his  characteristic  off- 
whirh  he  has  to  do  at  tho  moment  :  the  other  clerk  hand  manner, 
in  the  brown  coat  and  brass  buttons,  and  with 
sandy  hair,  next  to  him.  looks  very  mysteriously 
over  his  papers  :  Messieurs  Butler  and  Roughrow 
converse  in  whispers  ;  the  barrister  in  spectacles 
behind  them  reads  the  Timrt  with  more  desperate 
attention  than  before,  because,  as  he  has  not  got  a 

are  exceedingly  loin  to  pan  witn    brief,  he  must  be   doing  something;   the   reporters 
it    even    after   it   has  be^n   turned   twice  since  the    mend  their  pens  ;  some  of  the  aJ torn eys  proceed  to 


dent  bar- 
total  freedom 
all. 

Between  the  stage  on  which  the  commissioners 
are  seated  and  the  pew  containing  the  barristers  a* 
aforesaid,  is  a  low.  laige.  dirty  table,  round  which 
are  placed  some  twelve  or  fourteen  attorneys  or 
law-agents,  lookir.e  much  more  insolvent  than  any 
of  their  clients.  M.inv  of  them  seem  to  lack  thit 
uselui  and  very  generally  estimated  commodity — a 
kliirt  if  we  niu-t  teli  the  naked  truth-:  juid  a  few 
appear  to  be  so  much  attached  to  the  only  one  they 
possess,  that  they  are  exceedingly  loth  to  part  with 


middle  of  the  previous  month.  The  independence 
of  the  bar  is  like  a  ghost — a  thing  much  talked  of. 
but  never  seen  :  the  independence  of  the  lawyers  at 
the  Insolvents'  court  is,  however,  far  from  problem- 
atical ;  inasmuch  as  some  of  the  fraternity  earn'  it 
to  such  an  extent  as  occasionally  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance at  the  low  table  in  a  ple.asing  and  highly 
interesting  state  of  intoxication. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  court,  facing  the  one 
which  is  embellished  by  the  luminous  presence  of 
the  commissioners,  is  the  receptacle  for  the  audi- 
ence, which  principally  consists <»f  decrepit  old  men. 
lear.inc  th°ir  hands  and  chins  upon  cane  walking- 
sticks,  and  watching  the  proceedings  with  a  moM 
critical  rye.  On  the  left  hand  side  of  the  b*rristrrs' 

Ct,  the  reporters  of  the  newspapers  occupy  a  small 
t  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  pulpit 
into  which  the  opposing  creditors  hoist  themselves. 


the  gin-shop  opposite,  to  refresh  themselves  with  a 
small  drop  of  strong  waters,  their  stomachs  having 
been  long  estranged  to  weaker  liquids ;  a  mother, 
seated  amoncst  the  spectators,  ventures  to  give  suck 
to  her  child,  who  now  screams  with  temporary  im- 
punity .  the  man  at  the  little  desk  undcme-Mth  the 
Insolvent's  examination  box  administers  certain 
small  incitements  to  perjury,  vulgarly  called  oaths, 
relative  to  tbe  correctness  of  schedules,  to  those 
petitioners  who  may  have  been  beard ;  and,  in 
fact,  the  interval  is  one  of  general  excitement  and 
bustle. 

We  will,  however,  eschew  farther  description 
for  the  present,  and  pursue  the  thread  of  our  narra- 
tive with  :he  same  ease  which  we  exemplified  in 
leaving  it. 

The  petitions  of  Lord  Swales  and  th»  linen-draper 
having  been  disposed  of,  the  clerk  summoned 


•'  And  did  you  not  pawn  them  at  Mr.  Clegc's  in 
Prince's  Street  ?  "  continued  the  tailor. 

'•  You've  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head  again,  old 
fellow,"  replied  the  Insolvent.  "  It's  the  proper  sow 
you've  got  by  the  ear,  as  my  friend  tbe  Great  Cham 
of  Tartary  used  to  say  ?  " 

Here  Mr.  Commissioner  Buckphii  again  inter- 
fered to  remind  Mr.  Sugden  that  he  must  give  direct 


answers  to  the  questions  of  his  opposing  creditor ; 
whereupon  Mr.  Sugden  refreshed  himself  wW» 
another  pinch  of  snuff,  nodded  familiarly  at  the 
Commissioner,  muttering  something  which  sounded 
very  much  like  the  words  "  I  twig,"  and  then  as- 
sumed an  attitude  of  the  most  profound  attention. 

"  Did  you  not  tell  me,"  continued  Mr.  Anthony 
Stickemin,  "  in  order  to  obtain  fresh  credit  with  me, 
that  your  father  had  come  down  with  the  stumpy. 
as  you  called  ft  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  answered  Mr.  Sogdai. 

"  And  did  you  not  say  you  were  gntngto  stand  4br 
some  borough  in  Hampshire,  as  you  bad  safixnrn: 
influence  in  that  pan  of  the  country  to  tun  an  elec- 
tion, whereas  yon  hadn't  even  the  power  to  an  a 
shilling!" 

Here    Mr.  Commissioner   Bwkphix,   who 
permitted   an   insolvent  to  utter  any  thing 


- 


i 


THE    T  E  E  T  0  T  A  L  E  R. 


shape  of  A  joke,  facetiously  ohsened  "  thAt  he 
Mr.  Sugden  had  got  into  the  wrong  bos  :il  List  : 
whereat  there  was  A  general  laugh,  which  of  course 
was  not  interrupted  bv  tho  Commissioner.  Mr.  Suc- 
tion himself  indulged  in  a  caehinnatkwn  so  loud  and 
long  tli.it  ho  quite  won  the  heart  of  the  Coiv.mi*- 
Moner.  who  from  that  moment  determined  t*  di»- 
eh.irgv  him.  hoxxexer  dark  might  bo  tho  features 
i  (  the  o.i  so. 

But  Mr.  Stickcmin  hud  not  la-.ighcd  :  so.  when 
«H.ii  r  xx  as  onco  more  restored.  Mr.  Commissioner 
Liuokphil  desired  hint  in  a  very  savage  voice  to 
i!...ke  haste  with  l.<s  opposition.  and  not  waste  t'uo 
precious  time  of  tho  Court,  or  !>o  j-hould  know  the 
ivason  why." 

"  But,  Sir—  "began  tho  disoon-.f::ed  tailor. 

"  Oon'l  ,iddres>  yourself  to  n\(  address  yourself 
to  tho  Insolvent,  Sir.'  encd  Mr.  Commissioner 
Bv.ckphir 

Messieurs  Bi'.:ler  .'.::,1  R  -ujhrow  s:v:'.ed  cit  each 
other.  sud  then  snv.led  ..;  tho  Insolvent.  to  intiimte 
that  "  all  was  right.  Mr.  Sudden  pointed  :ow.mi< 
the  oppo>ing  cnviiior.  and  play  full)  jerked  h:s  lifi 
tl-umb  ox  or  ir.s  left  >hou'.oor.  xxlu.  h  r.i  sy  v.-';vl:c 
language  meant  ih.it  "  Mr.  Mickeir..n  w.is  dov.o  tor. 
Midlh.it  h:s  opposition  XT.IS  no  go.  " 

"  Tiie  leathern  brwohos  I  tr.-.oed  ov.t,  "  cvr.timscd 
Mr.  Srekcmin.oonsuii  rably  ores!  -fall  or  ;  "Inn  what 
Kv.-.me  ot  tin-  txx  o  M.-..-N  >'.:r:ox:t  e.  -..:.-  the  re.'.  w  aist- 
o»xat  with  Cold  biittitis  —  tho  ov.:-.»«.u  green  ridir.s:- 
cxxat-  -tho  Mack  i'tveohe*  —*nd  tho  other  articles  y  on 
•win.iioti  v.ie  v\:t  of.' 

Mr.  Si:;,  ion  xcry  quietly  intimated  that  tho  gv>ods 
ailude.l  t.>  were  in  tho  custody  of  a  relatixe.  from 
wh,  ••.•.-.  x>  ,:h  hi*  usual  prudence  and  foresight.  ho 
hiei  :.*k.,-:i  evrtvn  small  receipts  which  he  had  placed 
in  tho  hands  of  the  provisional  assignee  of  tho  In- 
•ojTents  Court. 

Mr.  Commissioner  Buekphii  o.id  not  .-.ypear 
exactly  to  understand  thi*  explanation  :  so  Mr. 
Rouihrow  undertook  to  enlighten  him. 

"M>  client  means,  in  plain  langv.age.  Sir.  xh»l 
ho  h*s  pawned  the  clothes,  and  that  tho  receipts 
An1  tho  or.plie.Atos,  '  said  Mr.  Roughrow. 

•  Ah.  lia  '  1  set-,  said  Mr.  B.-.ekpir.j.  ••  1  believe 
tha;  A  pawnbroker  i*  not  unfre^uentlj  dcnonunMed 
one  s  uncle  * 

Mr.  Butlor  intimattM  that  the  le.irned  Comn\is- 
suxior  »as  li^ht  .  and  »  lu  n  anolhor  '..ido  Uu^h  had 
Wen  xer\  snoot  uvfu.ix  i^>t  up  and  Ac>vmpiis)i(  d.  Mr 
Stirkemiu  wasa.<k«i  if  he  had  any  m.Tf  ij>«e>t»«-:is 
to  put  to  tho  Insolvent  A*  he  rrplicdni  tho  neca- 
tire.  Mr.  BatVr  r>N»e  with  the  determination  of 
^nakinj  his  c\>wn  sorvo  as  a  oii\ik  for  brow-be  sti:-.j; 
the  witness  who  b«:  for  that  prx*  lection  nvcV.t  have 
Won  a«  inso'.ont  as  he  cht^e  to  the  hamster. 

"  \  ou  art'  .1  tif.or  in  Rose:::  S:rwt.  1  believe?' 
s-a-d  Mr.  Butler.  ad»ir\-s>ii>c  him*elf  to  tiie  mis*rjb'.e 


Mr.  Siiekemin  WTIS  the  nii>st  cvnisummate 

and  desperate  villain  under  the  canopy  of  hoAven. 

Mr.  Huiler  surfeml  a'l  this  to  mAc  its  duo  iiu- 
presMon  in  favour  of  the  lusolvont,  «r.d  then  again 
addivss«\l  hnnsolt  to  the  opjHvsins;  ort-Jitor. 

••  Now.  Mr.  Stickomin."  s;iid  the  learned  Counsel. 
"will  you  have  the  kindness  to  inform  u*  how  you 
became  aw  .in-  tint  the  lns\>lxont  h.id  pledgeti  :he  — 
tho—  leather  1-receV*.  1  think  .'  " 

"Yos.  Sir  —  buckskin  breov-hes."  obserxed  Mr. 
Stickomin. 

"  t^h  !  buckskin  breeches,  eh  !"  said  Mr.  But'  IT. 
"W»-'ii—  Sir  —  ;ilv-v.t  those  buck>k:n  brexvhoi,  then  ." 
—  and  the  excellent  lawyer  laid  prodigious  cutpha*is 
\:j>»Mi  thoM>  which  are  sretu  rally  Mip^stxl  to  be  un- 
mentionables. 

"  111  to'.l  \ou  how  i:  xvas.  Sir."  answered  Mr. 
Stickt  niin.  "  One  Sund.'.y  mor.rr.j.  as  1  was  s>'lii'.:; 
to  S.»:nt  Jsmes  Church.  I  overtook  Mr.  Clecjr.  t!ie 
*roat  p.jwnt'rx'ker  of  IVincos  >:ret:.  who  was  xx.ilk- 
inglhe  s,.me»ax.  quite  pron:i->i:ousix,  alone  N»ith 
Mrs.  Cioic.  M.ss  Jemima.  .1110  '..;t!e  l>rl*ndo  in  his 
tie  xi-  >v.-.:,  for  he'd  ov.lv  Ivvn  IroiX-hed  the  day  be- 
fore. So  I  ;v»s>;\i  the  c.  ir.yl.vunt  of  the  morn  ing  :o 
Ciojig  and  hw  far.ilh,  ar.a  x\o  xvalked  en  together. 
as  wo  happen  t.i  >i:  cov.ir.u.y  in  the  »an»e  plscv. 
But  I  looki-d  at  '.v.x  !ii.:ui  I  !o^;  x\;i!i  ;-.r.  uncommon 
sharp  eve,  fet  1  i^w  th.it  he\;  c\%t  en  a  br.;n-now 
ix.tir  of  btlckskin  brioches;  z:\\\  .  :i  eios.er  ins'.HX-ti.m 
1  ir.st.intly  reo\>cnised  m\  owntv\u'.  .»r  make  .»nd  cut. 
Ju>t  .it  ttu:  mo:iiont  wearrix^i  at  tho  eh-.irvh  divr. 
srn\  so  1  cox'.'.dn  t  »ay  any  thine  then.  Bt::  when  the 
••.".rs»  :i  w.«.<  rt-pnNiching  :he  scr*non.  1  p1.::  tv.j  head 
down  in  the  pew  and  askod  Mr.  I'legj:  how  he'd 
iV.re  b  them  oreeoho*.  •  \Viiv.  s»-.d  ho  in  .1 


•    rh*:  >s  m\  tr.i.'.e.  S'.r,"  wss  :ho  q'li 

••Oh!  th*t  *  \.-iu-  f*j},  is  u  ;  resumed  Mr 
Butler,  with  a  c'.-nee  t»-«*rds  the  (.Y:n:n;ss*ot:er. 
who  i;r.!oti  —  not  .«;  tin-joke,  nor  the  ssrvasm  ovn- 
\eyed  bj  it  —  bu:  WcA;i>e  he  h*d  •!  that  Mornenl 
p-n:ie\l  «  c'..v.i>e  ;  she  ne«  Bii'  for  th:-  AK-"it;or.  ,\t" 
lmpn*,Mv.v.e:i:  for  !>;•!•'.  :».-+*  a  ion  %.v.,i,  »h:eh 
readoned  the  Insolvent*'  Court  n^ro  nroe*»ATT  and 
perwaneni  than  ox-rr.  and  o-or.se^uontjy  eimtred  « 
continiiAnoe  r.i  otfice  V  himself  and  !-.is  bother  Con-.- 
mUsioner*. 

Mr.  Sockcsmn   .-.;...n    Aiitnitted  t';...:   he    was  a 
tailor. 

".And  I  b:-'i:er«  that  you  wen-  the  rrvdihT  who 
the    lr.w^x<Kt  "     conf.nu<v.    tlw    l**rne\i 


"  I  was.   Sir."  «n<werr>d  the  ore\liK«  : 
knew  that  ho  r.iea:-,t  to  cheat  mr." 

"And  h\>w   did  you  find  ?Jk*f  out  ?  " 
Mr.  Butler. 

"  B«vAiise  »'i»en  I  oaluxi  a;  his  W'.»e  f->T  i»y  h't:'e 
bill,  he  was  always  denied  to  me,"  WAS  ihe  reply. 

"  M-.ih:   ho   not  Have  btvo    rfallr  out   or    en- 


Oh  ;   I  k»ow  that  on  several  evasions  W  WAS 
At  «o:«e.  when  1  c*U;NL    fersiswj  Mr.  Stickentin. 

"  Aijti.  pnty,  ijr.  how  do  you  know  that  he  w«s 
At  'lome  04i  :b»MK  «rcas>v-«s  .'"  «skea  the  Counsel. 

"  Be**u*\  Sir,"  rejoined  Mr.  StK-ke'.nn-..  ••  1 
he*r\J  him  sjoc  out  to  hu  s<rv*nu  '  There's  that  in- 
fernal sxxwindr*!  of  A  uikv.  Brn,  jro  And  le^i  him 
I'm  not  at  hon-e.'" 

"  \\>u  see.  S;r,  thr  nrivmu  opiouvi  whi.-h  the  In- 
9»brM»t  enMTtxioeU  of  his  creditor  s  mor*!  eharac-- 
t«."  ob*en-rd  Mr.  Bulk*,  with  A  :ov»k  of  the 
.  to  the  Comn;issK«er. 

>)«ne«d  Htw*nb  the 
hit  he*d    r.^ystfn.Mjt'x  —  «    r 
wh(  -S  pUinly  int^axrd  thai  he,  Mr  C 

,  knew,  of  his  ovr.  pr.r*t«  k»«»  1«J^T.  that 


whiser.  '  1  .i  tell  x  ou  how  it  i 


1 


m  coi^C  to  t^e 

the  saxcramen:.'  SAVS  ho.  'and  NO  1  thought  I'd 
make  myself  unoomnitxn  SIUATU  And  do  the  tiling  a 
iittje  grnteel.  Now.  between  Mjrselve*,  1  never 
xreur  any  clothes  of  my  own  —  1  have  none,  :n  fact. 
1  '.'.ever  pattvn»e  a  t*ilor:  but  1  always  Appe.ir 
woll  dn-st.  and  no  man  hss  such  a  variety  of  atiire. 
One  d.'.y  1  xTt..ra  blue  Oiv«t  ind  br\^wn  trowsors. 
another,  a  thoiiting-iaeket  and  c*;io:-<;  ,-.:-.d  another. 
.in  en:.  re  suit  of  b'..»ck."  —  '  W,-'.i.'  s.ud  1.  •  that'* 
ir.io  .  but  how  the  devil  do  you  iruuiace  it''.  — 
•  Why.  sAid  he.  •  I  :i  till  you  how  it  is  1  always 
wc.-.r  the  elotlies  of  r.ix  custonxrs  —  the  :>li.:.i:tsi 
article*,  you  k:iow.  J-or  ir.st.ince.  this  e-iat  fteli  HITS 
to  the  ciitk  of  a  cn-At  publisher  not  a  hur.drvt:  nules 
oti*--th:s  xxasstc.\it  w  .is  pawned  a  fe*  day*  AJTO  bv 
tho  sin  ant  of  a  nobleman  :n  the  Km;  s  Bench. 
who  ,\l«-ay»  pa:ronis<-*  mo  —  these  KS^TS  were  s<-nt 
)n->n.e  by  MactionA!\i  to  a  your;;  spark  lixinc  in  the 
Aibary.  and  w*re  pledged  on  the  following  morn- 
ing —  »nd  of  those  bcvevhr*  1  ve  gxM  six  ivtrs.  1 
shall  ci*e  'f.ii  all  A  turn  before  1  ve  done.'  -  •  Oh  ! 
oh!  and  that  hat,'  whispered  1.  to  axi^l  exc.'.ins 
*ny  suspicion  en  his  part  as  to  n-.y  n-al  in\M:xe»  of 
v^'.ies;ioning  hi;n.  —  '  Fri.it  hat,  saixi  he.  s:»eaiir.; 
ij'.iickly.  because  tho  scrv.on  WASJUSI  ox«r.  •  up  to 
t.ns  :  n>e  has  boen  p*w  nod  reeuiAi  ly  every  N'.on.iax 
jvortvi-.g  and  re\:ee:y.ed  every  Saturiiay  ;it;ht.  for 
t':-e  !.>sc  <:\  r.jcv;  is,  1:  be'ior.rs  :o  a  me-.nber  of 
tho  sw«41-ni>.b,  wi-o  pr;-.u-':i;-s  ,rt  ihe  Obelisk  in  Ss. 
Ciivrsre  s  V.e'.il*  e\;T\  S.:::dsx.  an.l  h:s  ccnf.v..  rates 
help  themsx-ive<  to  the  waUv.c*  .-.nd  ha:i.lker.-iiufs 
v>f  :ho  cc-.irreiT.'.Uon  he  cots  r.v.:-.,:.  l.in-..  He  wrn: 
yesterday  ..fiimoen  to  t.ie  tno.».ir..-  .1  :',  r  six  week;.; 
Vxit  wh«"'.  ;•.:'  ,-.>;'•  os  ei:t  ai^ain.  ho  il  redeem  his  h.»: 
as  ti«xi«'i,  ,'.;-ii  br^in  priAchinj;  avTay  more  rieroriy 
thAT.  oxer.  In  the  VIOAK  time  1  we^r  it  for  him.'— 
Th»  was  :':•;-  n.-.x.  ST.  :n  which  1  oliscvver-od  that 
Mr.  Siurder.  tvad  pA»nc»:  tho  bucksk'.n  lxree.!»e*." 

"And  nil  re  sh.tme  :V.r  ye.  Mr.  Wh.;i-o.  y  o-y*ll- 
it  ?  "  TxvitVrsled  A  iotxi  VOA  o  from  the  evmer  of  ih.- 
Court  near  the  gtwn-lviurr  d.x^r.  "  That's  the  «ay. 
yo«  Snips  of  tho  Vest  Lnd  entraps  yos:ngsters.  i*  it. 
Mr.  Tlun-remivih  '.  " 

"  Silence  !  '   exelAimed  A  hAng-fr-on  oif  the  Ccv.rt- 

Mr.  William  Sngden  strong  x  s«upe<-te\l  that  it 
WAS  his  excellent  father'*  >-o»ce  w  inch  had  oj'iscd  the 
inrem:pti>ia  ;  'hut  AS  tW  iearr.ed  C^:v.mjssioner 
Ittickphu  WAS  er.t:rrlT  WTA;»J  up  in  the  draught  04" 
the  bili  bouwr  Minded  to,  no  furlher  notice  was 
taken  of  the  cimimstAncr. 

"  You  may  stand  down.    Sir."  said  Mr.  Batler  to 
the  <»pp>-<!ang  ereditor.  ai\*r  he  had  f«t  A  few  more 
tending  to  elicit   facts  in    favour  of  the 
.  r»>   the  effevt   th*t    Mr.   Sucketnin  s  bill 
was  very  exorbitant,  thAt  W  had  pressed  hw  gxxnis 
urK>n  his  debtor,  that  he  no»  or  expected  to  W  p«..i 
bv  n>v^^e  than  one  customer  e>ut  ixf  ten.  that  he  who 
paid  Amply  remunerated  him    Kir  UK  loss  of  all  the 
rest.  And  thAt  he  h.mself  Wcara*  A  bankrupt   rosw- 
lirly  every  thre«  x  eAr*.   m  order  to  hjve  ax  ex.  use 
JOT  Airesung  his   customer*  And   getting  in  hw  ac- 
counts. thfxxuh  tlie  medinm  of  ASSJJ  ne*s  who  were 
'  peaer*ilr  inUu-.tte   fnend*  cf  hu  own.     Mr.  Butter 


appoArod  to  W  perfectly  satisfied  with  this  Acknow- 
ledgment on  the  p:irt  of  tho  opposing  creditor  ;  wid 
when  Mr.  Stickomin  had  doscirnded  frvwi  the  box. 
Mr.  Butler  s»:e  down,  and  Mr.  Mich.iel-NAgffleth 
w.is  summoned  to  the  place  just  vacated  by  th« 
discomntt-d  tailor. 

The  second  witness  ha  ring  bwn  duly  »worn.  ami 
the  Commissioner  having  t.-.ken  a  co\xl  long  »t.ir< 
,\:  him.  tho  examination  of  Mr.  William  Sugden 
vv.i<  renewed. 

.  "  Old  you  not  obtain  a  hone  from  mo  under  th» 
r.ame  of  Adolphus  Crashem.  son  of  lien  oral  Crashem. 
of  Cr;i>V.em  IV.rk  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Nag^rlosh. 

"  \  os-  -snd  it  was  paid  for  by  my  father."  an- 
swered the  Insolvent  in  a  ton*  of  the  most  nohlt 
cci-.ten-.pt. 

••  I  know  that,"  said  Mr.  Nagsflesh.  ••  I  mcrrly 
want  to  show  that  you  tutored  yourself  for  tht 
sxvox-i->-:;ikes  under  a  false  name.' 

"  When  1  renewed  cn-dit  with  you  a  few  weeks 
Ago.  '  obsi  rx  s  .:  Mr.  Sugden.  "yvu  know  that  my 
TVi-.-c  XT  .is  i-.i  t  CT.-.shem  ;  Kit  vou  rave  memiy  thing 
1  waned  ou  trust,  as  you  said  at  the  time  "that  th* 
o!<J  fogey  would  pay  for  it  A'!  »ri:.r..'  " 

"  I  didr.'t  use  :uiy  such  language."  exclaimed 
Mr.  Nsgsflesh.  "A  greater  falsehood  WAS  never 
uttered  und«T  the  rvv:  of  tho  House  of  Commons." 

"  IViX-oixi  with  your  questions.  Sir."  said  tiw 
'.iv.rr...:  Co-.v.r.-.issiot'.iT  very  s»VAgely.  "  and  dc-ii  t 
ban  ly  worx'sxvith  the  Insolvent,  or  —  " 

And  Mr.  Coniriissionor  Buckphii  shook  his  -,vii 
xxlt>.  .»  sv.b'ime  air  of  mysterious  portent,  at  '.lie  op- 
posing creditor  —  a  i-.iovonirnt  that  exeited  tho  .-uli-.n- 
ratjfn  of  Mossieurs  Butler  ar.d  Rougrirow  to  an  ei- 
tr.iordinaiy  degree. 

"Did  yon  rot  toll  ir.e  thst  you  were  the  intimate 
frond  of  1'w.jnkay  Kum.the  CireatCh.im  ot  Tfirtary  ?" 
demanded  Mr.  Michnel  Nag^rlcsh  of  the  Insolvent; 
••  and  did  you  not  also  ii.fcrm  we  that  his  Maicsty. 
the  Cham  Tw.mkay,  had  exxmmitsio'.ied  VVHI  to  p'.:r- 
ch.-.so  a  hur  dried  horses  for  him  in  this  country  ;  and 
ship  t:..m  on  bwArd  a  junk  which  you  expected 
every  d.vy  :o  arrive  in  the  l\v.J  ?  " 

"  Ti.ore  s  some  truth  in  thAt,'  said  Mr.  Siyrdfr.. 
••  1  s.vrn  :o  tell  a  r.e 

"  Woll.  its  a':w.t  time  to  entertain  that  notion." 
cried  Mr.  Nag*r!e>h.  "  B*it  wasn't  1  fvx>l  enough 
to  Iv'.ievo  all  Xv-u  told  ine  *" 

Mr.  S-.-.cden  o.i,!  not  frr  cr.e  i-.-«>ment  attempt  to 
dispute  h:s  creditor's  nght  :o  this  highly  dijtin- 
gmsh'.rg  ar.d  Sflf-iwposed  :itl:-. 

1  rt-poat."    swiid    Mr.   Nagsfle*h    with   eropkiiii. 
"  w-asr'i  1  fix>l  enough  to  behove  you  ?" 
Mr.  Siu:,:en  acain  intimat<-d  that  he  was. 
"  And  didn't  you  p^t  me  te-  g\\  for  the  first  tinxe 
in  <.:-.x  l.tV.  to  M-irgate  w-ih  you  by  the  >tea!«-hoat  ?" 
continued    the  horse-dealer:    and  didn't    you  vtrr 
eonlidentlv  point  out  .1  qui-er-  looking,  ivd-botronwd. 
fon-ign-k-ua  of  vt-ss>el  iyng  at  anchor  at  the  xne-uth 
o'"  the    rh*me<%   ^.ind.    alter    all.  wasn't  i:  nothing 
else  but  the  Noro-'ight  ' 

••  Well.  Sir.  ;uid  wh.-.:  of  that'"  enquired  Mr. 
Commissioner  Buckphiz.  «ho  begaTi  to  tool  tho  era- 
x  ings  of  .1  good  appetite,  and  rvvvliected  that  he  had 
ordered  V.ir.ehevn  t>  be  ready  at  hal:-p»a*i  two 
o'clock. 

••What  of  that.  Sir*  exclaimed  Mr.  V;cha<l 
Nagsriesh.  ••  why.  Sir.  he  swore  that  it  was  hi*  junk 
come  to-  fetch  tho  horses  for  his  friend  the  Great 
Cham." 

An  agTfeWe  titterinc.  varied  by  one  or  twf 
right-down  horse-laujhs,  welcomed  this  avowal: 
and  when  it  had  subsided.  Mr.  Nagsflesh  pro 
cecd«-c..  / 

"  ln<»<>Nient,"  eemtimird  he.  "  dkln't  you  al»o  ask 

me  to  dine   with  yon  ?  And  didn  :  y-.»u  ptom»e  to 

.  i:-.tr.x3.u\v  me  to  some  of  the  Urea!  Cham's  emissa- 

ries ?  and  weren't  the  people  in  the  queer  costume* 

that  1  met  at   your  lodjring  shernT's-oflicers.    whc 

had  possession  of  yvwr  pers»>n  and  your  p*v>peny  ?" 

To  a'.l  these   demands  a  repiy  in   the  athrmativr 

was  retunied. 

••  Didn't  vow  say  th*t  one  WAS  Rumfcoselem-beir. 
the  CtreAt  Cham  s  Master  of  the  Horse?  "  ce«tinuM 
Mr.  NAgsAVsh  :  ••  that  another  WAS  AH  TAntabo- 
grarn.  the  lineat  Cham's  Pipe-holder  And  Peripatetic 
l\xb»ccv>-SteippeT'  And  w^rrn't  they  no  others. 
alter  all.  than  Siike  and  BwJftr  of  Chanc*rv  Lane'" 
"  ^'err  true."  repHed  Mr,  Stipden  with  theutnK>st 
f-T'VMi.  a*  he  Ag^in  fAvoured  his  Counsel  with  A 


nod  of  intelligence.  ,, 

"  And  didn't  1  Jet  ytni  hav*  a  cwnyle  of  horses,  in 
ccwsoque»ee  of  all  these  reprewntuxstt*  '  Now,  Sir. 
what  became  of  fJx-ff  horses*  1  supp>i*e  yvnt  didn't 
pawn  /ira  *  "  oharrved  Mr.  Narsilesh  with  a  com- 
placent smile. 

"  Tkey'r*  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition!  »o»," 
replied  Mr.  Wjiliam  Sttfden. 

Thw  reply  excited  renera]  a*tottkhnx«t.  partirw- 
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'  .rly  in  that  inclosure  which  we  before  described  a> 
a!!i>:u-vl  to  the  audience,  and  where  a  gentleman 
wiihoui  a  coat  whispered  to  another.  w!»ose  shoes 
were  curiously  contrived  to  let  in  the  fresh  air  at 
Uic  toes,  that  "  he  knew  that  there  was  ;i  good  many 
a&*c*  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  but  thai  ho  never 
before  heard  of  there  being  any  horses  there."  The 
matter  was,  however,  speedily  explained  by  Mr. 
William  Sugden.  who  set  all  doubt  and  uncertainty 
at  rest,  by  assuring  the  court  tii.it  the  Opposition 
was  the  name  of  a  coach  on  the  Brighton  road,  and 
th.it  the  horses  in  questionhad  been  sold  at  .1 
'.onurkably  reduced  rate  to  Che  proprietor  thereof. 

Mr.  Michael  Nagsflesh  having  thus  terminated 
liis  opposition,  by  causin<;tthe  elucidation  of  another, 
Mr.  Roughrow  arose,  brushtd  a  little  flue  off  the 
handsome  velvet  lacings  of  his  coat,  and  prepared  to 
interrogate  tiie  witness. 

"  Now.  Mr.  Michael  Nagsflesh,"  $,\id  Mr.  Rough- 
row.  ••  did  you  not,  upon  your  oath,  enlace  the  In- 
»Vn «.-:::  to  accept  fresh  credit  of  you  on  his  return 
fiv-.u  Kr.uice  three  or  four  months  ago  .'  " 

"  N\\  Sir — 1  did  not  He  first  called  upon  me — 

"  He  tirst  called  upon  you,  Well — and  what  did 
TOM  viy  to  him?"  prtH-Wded  fhe  Counsel. 

••  I  .i» Liii  him  how  he  was  getting  on,"  was  the 
atuwer. 

"  You  asked  him  how  he  was  getting  on.  And 
what  reply  did  he  make  .'  "  demanded  Mr.  Ko-.;i::i- 
row. 

"  Swimmingly,"  returned  Mr.  NagsoVsn. 

••  Swimmingly,"  repeated  Mr.  Rougb.ro  w.  ••  And 
w  hit  d;d  you  say  then  f  " 

"  That  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  it  " 

••  That  you  were  very  glad  to  hear  it.  Now,  Sir. 
— upon  your  oath,"  continued  the  Counsel,  shaking 
h;>  brief  in  a  menacing  manner,  "  what  took  place 
after  this  interchange  of  compliments  .*  " 

••  Ht  asked  me  to  lend  him  rive  pound*,  which  I 
ii:J."  WAS  the  immediate  reply. 

"  Which  you  did.  But  was  not  tomclhing  said 
about  horse*  on  t!iat  occ.-js.ion  .' ' 

"  I  think  1  intimated  th.it  I  had  two  line  Worses 
: '  dispose  of;  but  I'm  not  suit-,  '  replied  Mr.  Nap.- 
ficah. 

"  You  think  you  intimated  that  vou  had  two  tine 
!;.»r.«e*  to  dispose  of;  but  you  are  not  «ure."  said 
Mr.  Roughrow.  ••  Now.  Sir,  will  you  uudvruike  to 
».«i.\r  that  you  did  not  say  so  .'  " 

"  No.  Sir.  I  will  not.  ' 

"  You  will  no:.  Did  you  not  tell  Mr.  Sugdcn 
tin:  you  would  put  a  commission  in  his  pocket  for 
ai.y  order  he  could  ce:  you  .'  " 

"  That  was  on  another  occasion.  Sir." 

"  Ti;.-»t  was  on  another  occasion.  Well — how 
:cng  after  the  rirs:  call  was  it,  then.'  " 

"  The  next  day." 

"The  nest  day."  continued  Mr.  Koughrow. 
"Now  two  more  questions.  Sir. — and  I  have  done. 
Did  you  not  through  thi  rico:-.v.nsiidi:ionsof  the 
Insolvent,  dispose  of  a  hcrso  to  a  Mr.  Dur.n  Browne, 
alter  you  had  sold  two  horses  to  the  Insolvent .'  " 
1  did.  Sir.'  was  the  answer. 

"You  did."  said  Mr.  Roughrow.  exchanging  a 
i'.guincan;  smile  with  Mr.  Bi::ie*.  then  disturbing 
t.'iree  or  four  papers  that  l.sy  be  tore  hif.i.  and  putting 
them  in  order  agaui.  "And — upor.  your  oath — 
when  the  aforesaid  hv>rse  was  put  into  Mr.  Dunn 
Browne's  sublet  was  it  IK",  seized  with  the  suggvrs 
— did  it  no:  fall  down — and  wore  not  its  nostr.'.s 
P'Ujyed  up  with  sponges,  :o  prevent  the  running 
of  the  glanders?  " 

Mr.  NaesfU-sh  was  exceedingly  modest  in  reply- 
ing to  these  soft  impeachments  :  sn  answer  in  the 
adinuatix  e  was,  how  o  er.  elicited  after  some  trouble, 
and  Mr.  Roughrow  sate  d.->wn  in  triumph,  while 
Mr.  Nagsflesh  cot  down  in  despair. 

Mr.  Butler  now  rose  to  address  the  court.  After 
tbe  usual  preliminary  observations,  ?.e  bogged  to 
J^mind  the  court  that  Mr.  Wul;.uu  Sugden  was  a 
•»err  youny  man  still — he  migh:  almost  say  a  boy  : 
and  certainly  many  of  his  pursuits  had  lately  sa- 
voured of  the  puerile  occupations  of  childhood.  He 
would  bear  out  his  assertion  by  rociinding  the 
court  that  the  Insolvent,  previous  to  his  arrv>t,  had 
via  order  to  avoid  baUinV  been  compelled  to  pi  ay  at 
>.iif  **M  trtt ;  he  would  also  admit  that  the  evi- 
dence of  the  opposing  creditors  had.  in  ooe  e*  two 
instance*,  fully  nroven  that  the  Insolvent  had  been 
omUmMy  addicted  to  craokt re,  and  to  «rwn*y 
J.W  la»<,  .W.  It  was  also  veiy  palpable  that  the 
Insolvent  had  been  fi*yi»y  At  i«nw— UM  tnctt  of 
which  might  be  discovered  in  the  tesUiuooy  of  Mr. 
Mkh*el  Nagsflesh.  He  had  not,  however^  proved 
himself  a  Mtrr — allhourk  ia  tkn  way  ^  mi£ht 
f.^Qow  many  a  tf*Jrr.  This  was  an  extenuating 
arcuamance  ;  and  he  should  request  for  his 
ci.-cat  the  kis.l  coasidenUca  of  the  court  in  refer- 
•BCC  to  it. 


The  learned  Counsel,  having  drawn  breath,  then 
proceeded  to  dissect  the  testimony  of  the  opposing 
creditors,  and  from  the  evidence  that  had  beeu  ob- 
tained from  them  by  the  cross-examination  of  him- 
self and  his  learned  friend  to  show  that  both  Mes- 
sieurs Michael  Nagsflesh  and  Anthony  SucLemin 
had  done  all  in  their  power  to  engage  tt»e  Insolvent 
to  accept  of  fn-sh  credit  at  their  respective  esub- 
lishnient«.  with  the  hope  i-f  being  subsrquently 
paid  by  his  father,  who  had  already  liquidated  his 
liabilities  more  than  once.  Mr.  Butler  then  made 
a  few  concise  remarks  relative  to  the  characters  of 
the  opposing  creditors  :  he  designated  one  as  a  dis- 
honest horse-dealer,  and  the  other  as  a  triennial  ; 
bankrupt ;  and  (as  he  was  aware  that  the  commis- 
sioner's veal-cutlet  had  just  been  taken  into  the 
private  room,  with  a  pint  of  sherry,  from  the  tavern 
at  the  comer  of  the  street  1  he  declared  his  determi- 
nation of  intruding  no  longer  upon  the  patiritre  (in  ' 
'  this  sense,  synonymous  with  appetite**  of  the  court, 
but  would  leave  his  client  to  the  well-known  impar- 
tiality and  mercy  of  his  judge. 

Mr.  Commissioner  Buckphiz.  who,  during  the 
last  hour,  had  cast  many  anxiiais  glances  towards 
the  private  dixir  at  the  end  of  the  stage,  hastily  ran  , 
his  eye  over  the  draught  of  the  Imprisonment  for 
Deb:  Bill,  from  which  he  pretended  to  .read  a  few 
notes  or  minutes  of  the  proceedings  :  and.  having 
repeat  id  all  the  extenuating  circumstance*  which 
were  urged  by  Mr.  Butler,  as  the  motives  of  the 
judgment  he  was  about  to  pronounce,  be  declared 
"  tli.it  William  Sugden  was  entitled  to  the  binen;  of  . 
tbi  Act,"  audorderedhimtobeduchareedforthwith. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  ;**  £J..<~   i/  "  THE  TEETOTALER." 
SIR.  —  Unconnected  mith  the  United  Temperance  As- 
sociation.  or   mi:h   its    periodical    Tkt    7Vt«Walrr,   (**  f 
icd«-e>l  I  am  with  any   other    Temperance  society  or  it« 
publications),  it  mu>t  at  cue*   appear  that  1  make  this 
rommunicatioo  upon  gfixral  p  niKiples. 

The  Nf«  Bntish  aud  Foreign  Temperance  Socim  it 
oneo:'  the  .;  i.  :::•.;  on^ius  for  the  promotion  oi  total  abtlia-  •' 
er.ce:  a:.J  I  ukf  upon  mjselfto  assert  that  it  isasniuci 
:  >  d.:*y  to  jruird  the  Temperance  public  against  any- 
thing  tecdinjj  to  interfere  miih  the  common  object  as  to 
u**  every  >,..tib.r  nifacs  for  its  accomplishment.  It 
«:r.kes  me  most  frrciWr  that  the  Committee  of  that 
Society  ar?  ceiled  upon  to  defend  the  imputation  cast 
upon  them  by  a  TiuMrnpa  i:i  No.  X.  of  TV  Trrtfttlrr. 
•*la:i:-.c  to  a  refusal  to  insert  any  advertisement  coming 
from  t.:t  I  n::ed  Temperance  A»s<xuaiior..  A  Trrr 
•j:if*»our»bie  suspicion  now  attache*  itseif  u>  that  Com- 
:-..:;  u-e  :  «nj  if  its  members  have  any  rea*or.*  sa£cient  ; 
;o  exonerate  themseives,  i:  appears  to  ni*  :hey  o«e  it  to 
the  j  ;it>lic  IK.',  to  themselves  to  u-.iie  them  promptly  , 
kr.o«u  .  inasmuch  a$  1  £nd  that  tie  »d»er:i*eai«xi:  re" 
lec'.eu  by  them  has  appeared  in  tie 


MAKTLEBO.NE      BilNlll     Of    THE    VMTID    TEVM»X>-Ci. 
ASSOCIATION. 

On  Wednesday  ermin^,  Sepicnil«r  2nd,  oe«  u  the 
most  respectable  and  crowded  meetings  of  Tcvtotaien 
that  ever  assembled,  was  I.eld  in  Mr.  Wude's  As&«mbiy 
room.  Circus-street,  Nrw-road.  The  object  of  this 
meetuig  was  to  fonu  a  grand  Branch  of  the  United 
Temperance  Association  in  this  district. 

MR.  G.  YY.  M.  RE\  \oitks,  pursuant  to  notice,  took  tW 
chjiir,  aud  aiidnrsse<i  the  audience  at  very  great  length 
upon  the  necessity  of  spreading  the  doctrines  of  Teetc- 
UIIMH  far  and  wide. 

MR.  BATLIS  implored  those  persons,  who  were  not 
Teetotalers,  to  sign  the  pledpr  for  tb«  sake  of  their  WIT«S, 
their  children,  and  their  rrlativrs. 

MR.  MCE  shoved  the  fallacy  of  the  idea  "that  ir.ea 
could  not  do  *  i;nout  imoxicating  drinks." 

MK.  BATEACX  made  a  loiceful  oration  upon  the 
benefits  which  Teelotaliun  had  conferred  upon  the 
woikiug  classes. 

MK.  11.  W.  WESTOS  vSecretary  to  tbe  I'oited  Tem- 
perance Association,'  exposed,  in  a  «;.  v<vh  of  gn-at 
power,  iheTilUnoui  system  of  adulteration  practised  by 
the  wine-inerchints,  the  brewers,  and  the  publican*. 

MK.  JOHNSON  proposed  the  rfM>.u:iou"  that  the  name 
of  the  new  branch  be  the  Maiyleboue  Branch  of  la* 
United  Temperance  Association.'' 

The  resolution  was  ur.imniously  carried .  and  tbe 
meeting  separaud  at  half-past  ten  o'clock. 

MK.    UtDSON,    THE    ADVOCATE. 

This  gentleman,  »ho  a  now  travelling  as  one  of  ike 
xccrediicd  agents  <if  the  United  Temperance  Associa- 
tion, has  Lately  visited  Leicester.  Uinklex,  Corentn. 
Biniiingham,  Lye,  and  StqqiVridge.  wheie  be  has  4«- 
iiremi  lectures  upou  thegtand  pruiciples  of  total  abtti- 
necce,  miih  the  most  gratitXing  wicoess. 

i     MR.    MARR10IT.    -.HE    ADtOCaTC. 

Mr.  M  tRRioTT.  aoolber  talented  representative  of 
the  United  Temperance  Association,  has  been  actiniy 
engaged  in  bucku^harnihire,  Bedtord&hire,  and  Noi- 
thampionshire,  iu  mhich  counties  he  has  exerted  huu*elf 
:o  his  utmost  in  the  Teetotal  cause.  This  gentleman 
give*  a  rrry  favouraile  account  of  the  progress  of  Teeto- 
talism  ia  those  districts,  and  was  pleased  to  find  that  to 
many  of  the  working  men,  now  engaged  in  the  harvesl- 
nelds.  had  adopted  ::  e  p'.e\ige  of  toul  abtuacoce. 

LENSINuTON    AND    BAtSWAIER    CRANCH    OF    TBK 
l.MTCD    TEUrERANCC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Cunidcn  Chapel.  Kensington  Gravel-pits,  was 
crowded  on  Monday  evening,  August  3Ut,  and  on  the 
ectuing  Mouday,  September  7th.  Tbe  audxnoe  it 
cxaenily  most  at:enme.  a>d  lite  doetrinc  ot  total  aWti- 
:ienc*  seems  fully  apprreialed.  ia  til  i:t  valuable  otents, 
by  the  members  of  tiiis  £outi»h:n$  Branca. 


A  whisrenrg.  hole-and-cornrr  gfTemmect  it  incoo- 
s:s:etit  »  :h  the  s!in<!ir.£  of  any  society  and  forms  no 
chirscteristio  cf  tha:  iv  '..i.  ur.daou:r\i  sin^ieoess  cf  pur- 
pose which  is  ueces**r>  to  carry  cut  a  p:mc  :  .e  invoiv- 
-.r.j:  the  domestic  »a4  n>or»l  interests  ot  a  Bauoo. 

I  do  no:  mean  :h,>;  obsemrions  to  be  v  2Vr.»:ie".» 
irr'i-Ni  :  they  ire  nude  in  a  spirit  of  indcpeodecce.  inj 
-•.>  -tirtstiv;  ii.i.c.x  tor  -.he  prosperity  of  our 
cajse.  I  a;u,  Sir,  TJ  ur's  r«peeU'tt.!y. 

167,  FW:  strwL  MINIATE  >>.  .  .k. 


UNITED  TEMPERANCE  ASSOCIATION. 


:\ 


W    5«J<«-.T.->«u   nenrrd   hi   li* 

<i»or  ««r  ,'au.  i  t  - 

Mr.  Wj.Uasi  F.'.liott.  Fore  Suvcc  ...     0  2  6 

Mr.  Cas'.on.  ChisweU  Strret     ....     1  0  0 

Mr.  T.  Early.  Ho.ndt,-.itc.»      ....     0  10  0 

A  Friend.  Gracechurth  Street .     ...     0  J  6 

Mr.  W;l:.A:r.  As.bcoa-.be.  Graftcharca  St.  0  2  6 

Mr.  J.  Cocr<r.   La«rtnce  Poultenev  Lacel  0  0 

Mr   Br\i*r.'  Sea  .  Curtain  Road    .  " .     .     0  3  6 

KEPORT    CF    TEF.TOTAL    PROGRESS     AND 
MEETINGS, 

HI:.!,  or  SCIEXCK,  CITT  ROAD. 

A  crowded  anu  most  respectable  meeting  was  beU  at  ' 
•.!:>  p^aee.  on  Friday  the  iv.i  oi  August. 

MR.  HOLLANO  was  calied  to  tae  chair. 

MR.   l>o\>:r>soN    related   an  anecdote  of  a  master 
;.«(.'.*:.  who  bad  once   beeo  a  desermtned   drunkard, 
and  had  teir'.y  broixet:  himself  to  beggary  by  bis  evil 
habits.  Vat   who  bad  lattly  sigaed  tbe  pledge  *f  total  , 
abstinence,  and  was  now  doing  welL 

MR.  WILDE  vc.f  the  -  Blues")  presented  himself  as 
an  evidence  of  :h;  good  effects  of  leeiotalism. 

MR.   GRCT  e^^ubited  tbe  still,  explained   tbe   pro-  ; 
cess,  and  burct  the  spirit  extracted  from  a  pint  of  ate. 

MX.    CRUX    diswrted    and    refuted  tie   aifwoaeats  . 
lately  made  ase  of  by  Mr.  Ravbotham. 

MR.  Bi»iS  and  Ma.  HART  ti>ea  eack   addressed  the  ' 
weetiag  i»  doqiM»t  speccbet  ;  and  tbe  «*taaaly  sepi- 
iit«4  u  k*lf-£«a«  tea  o'clock. 


UMTEB 

H~r+mri**f  Emw,  September  iW. 
Tbe  meeting  at  Alder*g»te-ttreet  chapel  was,  a* 
usual,  well  aueod«d.  and  by  a  most  respectable  audi- 
ence. This  cieaoBg't  assembly  is  decidedly  tbt  most 
important  Teetotal  rumtt*  in  ti.e  metropolis.  Oa 
Wednesday.  September  *ud.  tbe  chair  was  ably  filled 
by  MR.  GAWTHoRr;  and  the  meeting  was  addrnxd 
by  Messieurs  Marrio'.l,  Bid-lie.  Beustead,  Bens,  ai 
Cancr. 

S+t*rJ*y  Eltmi*f.  Stpltmkr  jfta. 

Tbe  Aldersgate-suvct  chapel  agua  pre*ealed  a 
giy  and  cheering  appearance  upon  this  "~»?*im. 
fhe  mere  moral  elect  of  seeing  so  many  regular 
attendant*  at  the*e  meetings  must  be  very  great,  aad 
materially  aids  tbe  strenuous  endearoura  naoV  fcy 
the  advocates  of  this  Association  to  collect  fresh 
recruits  beoeath  the  glorious  banners  of  onion, — aa 
union  which  admits  tke  members  of  all  plrdgot,  aad 
which  has  in  view  tke  laudable  object  of  reconciling  all 
paries  and  sects,  so  that  only  one  grand  impulse,  aad 
not  a  ruiery  of  ditjoinred  efibrts,  be  pal  in  action  to  for- 
ward the  progress  of  Teetotatism. 

MR.  Witsos,  upon  taking  Ike  ekair,  expatiated  oa 
the  pre.'ereace  that  tkoald  bt  shown  to  iateUectaai 
parsuits  over  sensual  one*. 

MR.  WILLIAM  DOMALDSOX  v tte  brother  of  the  »eil- 
knowu  advocate "i  addressed  the  mntiag  upoo  the  e*Wta 
amounting  to  salvatioa.  which  Teetotabssn  had  pradaecd 
upon  his  fortaae  and  character. 

MR.  BEXSTE  AD  coatiaued  from  last  week  his  okoer- 
vations  oa  tke  human  iate  Jort  ia  iu  coaneriaa  witk 
sensual  indulgences.  •_ 

MR.  G.  W.  M.  RCTXOLM  then  rone  to  address  the 
aad.tr.ee.  Hi*  speech  fora  the  kaaiag  article  ia  lk» 
camber  of  TV  Tttttlmiii. 

Messicvn  Bayas,  Gleaay  (of  Haeiaej)  Dawaaa, 
SmeeUA,  aad  J.  H.  Doaatfectt  then  each  .iiirtnaaa  ike 
audieoce  ia  powerfol  oratioas. 

ii.iHN»L-c.itiN  axa  sriTALritirs  aajixca  cr 

THE    rxlTCO   TE.VfERV.XCE    AS*OC1ATIOS. 

Tbe  usual  weekly  mreuag  wa*heH  *a  Moaday.  Sea- 
tanberTtb.at  the  temptratce  Assca&hl}  -roaaaa,  Cauvh 
row.  Brthaal-gTTCB. 

Tke  chair  waa  taken  by  M«.  Wu.sos;  aad  tk*  fol- 
lowing adrocktcs  aaarecMd  tke  »afe»Dt  ;— Mini  mi 
Reynolds,  Ealea.Hannoa,  Rice.Gawthataaa.  Wesfaa. 

Ta*  Cbrkeaw«&  aad  PaatoaviOa  Toatka'  Ttauul 
Sorim.wiUaaUtkeirtkir*  Pa*tkG«Mnl  MMn^M 
the  Aidengate  Svott  Ckaad.  oa  Froinf  r*Minj,  S<a- 
1  Sih,  at  half-past  .ewa  far  eight  •^awk. 


\ 


' 
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THE    TEETOTALER. 


f"  THS  TEITOTALM." 
Di»»  Sin, — After  reading  in  the  I»ttUigf»err,  of  the 
19th  of  August,  the  article  which  relates  to  Mr.  John 
Scott,  and  this  person's  letter  to  tlie  Kditor  of  the 
./.•>••.:.  of  th«  same  date,  concerning  his  eugiurrmeat  to 
visit  I  uieolnsri.rr  for  the  United  Temperance  Associa- 
n.M  .  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Scott  ou  the  subject  in  such 
plain  tenns  as  I  suppote  were  unanswerable,  he  uever 
having  made  any  reply  thereto. 

1  now  publicly  sUte  that  Mr.  John  Scott  was  exceed- 
ingly anxious  to  become  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Association. — On  the  very  same  night  of  his  admis- 
sion he  made  an  offer  to  visit  Lincolnshire.  and  re- 
quested me  to  provide  him  with  credentials  as  Agent,  a 
demand  to  which  1  immediately  assented.  It  was  then 
fully  understood  by  the  Committee  that  h«  would  im- 
mediately leave  London  on  their  account.  It  however, 
appears  that  Mr.  Scott  procured,  as  he  conceived,  a 
more  lucrative,  situation  with  another  Society,  which 
would  not  have  engaged  him  had"  be  not  thus  far  com- 
mitted himself  with  us  .  and  the  most  honourable  plan 
would  have  been  for  him  to  have  candidly  explained  the 
iua:ter  to  me  instead  of  snrlVring  himself  to  be  made 
the  tool  of  other  parties  with  a  view  to  injure  the  Society 
for  which  1  have  the  honour  to  act.  or  publicly  to  im- 
pugn oar  mode  of  business. 

1  am,  dear  Sir.  yours  truly, 

H    W.  WESTOS. 
> :  W  ( 'nittJ  7  V«tprru» 


WEWLY 

•" 


RUPTURED         PERSONS 

unactiuinted  with  the  properties  of  »  Truss. 


TEMPERANCE 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

;»i.>  l>j\  is  l'.:l  ash.,:,  vvtr.ainini;  Sixtren  cloaelr  printed  pafM. 
}"TKT  Jd.,  Xumtvr  I.  of 

rf  HE  ANATOMY  OF  INTEMPERANCE, 

OR     V    KIT    TO    TECT«TAtl»M. 

KV    I;KV>RC.F.  w.   M.    RF.yxoi.ns.  E»U. 

A  ui!    i  of  '   f  ct»ic».  Abroad."  ••  X!.x!.  f.i  I  iteratuie  »f  Fran  re." 

••  Altrrd  de  Kosanu."  ••  Gn«r  IXirliDf."  xe. 
«.'  Tr.:t  «orV.  will  be  continued  in  wrekly  numben  at  Jd. 
«•'.  month!)  )ULrts  istitchro.  in  a  beautiful  »r»p(>er'  at  !».  each 
wttii  it*  eurupletioa  in  ten  >Se«t«.  It  is  piwented  by  its  Author 
to  thf  rniteil  l>nip«r«n<T  Astociation.  sad  ».,  its  prorreut  will 
U  drrv>trU  ic  thr  turtheitnreof  tlw  CM.se  of  Tempermnce. 

>  t>       >T     txv    Ksr\>T     or       THK     rillTK 


'..t  S>r  W. 
-\  Co      And 
ir  To«n 


Rheumatic  subject*  are  Uke«i*e  ixnorjnt  that  theit  sufferings 
can  be  subdued  by  extermal  means.  A  sinc'.e-po«t  letter,  or. 
either  subject,  may  be  had  of  WILUUM  COLES,  the  Vale-. lee  and 
Truss-maker  to  the  Fon«s.  >.  ChariUjC  Croat.  Those  who  krep 
Bmtt't  Court  Onide  will  rind  much  *  jluabU  information  0:1 
these  important  tabj*cla  Se*  "  Index."  Read  the  Civil  Kn- 
fioeer  for  Aufust. 

T)R.  PERRENGTON'S    TONIC   APERI-; 

**  KKT  Liai'FTR. 

"  The  Took  conjoined   with  th«  Aperient  enforces  its  action  , 

without  weakening  the  orrans."— IV.  Holland.   Physk-uui  Ei- 

traoniinary  to  tbe  Queen.— The  prx-perties  of  this  bwampuahto 

medicine  an  in 'a  fir*!  measure  .'    ••    hv  its  name.     It  is  a 

Tonic,  containing  th*  concentrated  essence  of  the  most  vaJuaMe 

I  indi|r*Bous  and  exotic  Invigonnt*.  sm iitrtheninf  ihc  Stomach. 

'  sharpening  the  Appetite,  exhiUratim:  the  Spirits  and  bracing: 

i  the  Xervva,     At  an  Aperient,  it  acts  -rith  cenlleness  and  cxwdi- 

\  Colic.  It  it  a  most  effectual  rrrurdy  fvr  l--.-.-._i -::.••  whether 
I  aris'.nc.  from  d*bimy  or  exerss  in  Epicurean  indul$r:'.cle*.  For 
'  habitual  cosmenest* it  is  unri\a;U  .  whilst,  to  cro*ii  the  wholt. 
!  Its  taste  is  a  combination  of  the  -  .  :  -:  but  tinctt  bitterness. 
i  with  the  most  exquiaite  aroma  and  delicate  flavour  tha:  e»er  . 

met  the  approbation  of  the  most  renned  palate.     Kor  further  ;:-.- 
!  formation    respecting  its  composition   and  virtue*  th;  rt-a^cri> 
'  referred  to  Pwrrenfton's  Wpuiar  Treatise  on  the  Stomach  .  :>..t 
interesting  w««k  is  pmeatcd  to  purchasers  of  the  To-.i-c  A;vr- 
eat.  which  U  t»id  in  Bott)*».  at   t*.  :M  .  A    -.   i-      .     '.*.-. 
and  Retail  at  the  Central  IVpof.  44.  iierra.V.-itrect     a.>o  At  6. 
Bruton-ativet.  Boad->tre*t     by  w  .  i:-  Jt».  Stra'-.d  .  John- 

ston.   Cormhul.    IVcaslrv  and    V  av«  ••      K          :-  i  S«  .rr. 

Sanders.  Ox  lord -street.  Huntsman.  High  »:roc:.  Catnden-Towr.  . 
Km*.  Ml.  Surrey  ttrret.  Black  friars  rvad  •  Mr  .U--.-.  -  >..,....:. 

Boro'  .  and  all  Medici**  Vendors. 


SIGHT  •  RESTORE!*. 

NERVOVS     HKAIVACHK  AVD^AFKW 

Vnder  the 


An.l  S 


. 

K.x..k.  P»tetiK«ter    Row.       DuMta:  S. 
»'.'   1".  v-lvriWti.    NfwtT«nJ«r»  auJ  Sta- 


AlTiHiKAVHS     AM*     SKtrr\-klk-<    OF    EMINENT  MEN. 


XOTKS. 

T       KYEZOR.  (From    OViKT.i.       WATCH' 

\***        ASP    CLOCK     MAMFACTUU.R.     I;      TOTTFX.  ' 

ham  Court- Road,  nearly  opposite  tirvat  R-.:»t-:->:rvei.  a--.:  a:  :". 

I'pper  Ci««raw  auret.   Kdg  warr-r.Md.  take*  trn-  present  o;  ixsrti;- 

:  nity  of  returning    his  sincere   thanks  tv  the  ;......  for  :•  .  cm: 

<  -ooura^ement  he  has  met  with  f.  r  the  :a»t  .  i:>  yea-?.  a--.,i 
bejrt  to  infcnm  them  that  he<x-r»t:nu«»  tv-e-.v.;..  -\  tc:-  •  v.«-r.c  ce\i 
workmen,  both  Freoch  ami  Kn«rl»h.  for  n-pa.-.ii;  \>n.-"-.. 
Clocks.  Jewellery.  Musical  B>-\e>.  ,\,..  o:H.r>  -,-:-.-,'::o-.  a. 
has  made  a  raduMMU  of  one  '..alf  the  ;i-.  U»..A..\  »  ..  . 
•(hers  in  th*  trade. 

Comrooa  Watch  irliiin.  U..  IVuhle  Flo  :  ^i  .  l.une:  .  >-- 
la.  M..  Ciilt  Watch  hands.  pa.r.  yd..  Wa:o.-.  IVa.».  &  .  alaiu 
spiii-.i.  S-v,  Verje,  is  6d  .  llau-^rmr.k.  l».  }.'.  .  Watch.  c.«am  i-. 
Is.  M.,  Chain*.  Is.  «..  «N\id  Watch  hai.o-.  ;a  r.  !>.  .Vc  .  Ocaii 


(J  R  A  N  T  S    LONDON    J  O  U  R  N  A  L. 

Con^v-.-tcN1.    bv    the  author   of    "  Random   Reo^leetwns.*' 


.:! :ti  articie  .: 


«>re<st  Me 

IVxtraJts  of  »«uNv  Characwrs     i     1 
Tales.  Skct.-Vcs.  *o 
H  un*erv-us  Co.-.  ::•>_•  —  s 

,  o:    I-.:.:-   a:.  :.  .     > 

•: -f    •  7.v:.v:a; 

JOIKSAI.    *».     '..v 
Utvrarv  j-.iMvaisvjit  ! 


aumher  coataint 

of  Lo*io«  Li* 


Articirs 

:c:tn.  Sv..  *v. 
:s 


A  ser>«  .M  Autkyr»fh«  *a\i  Slct.hr*  of  a"i  the  dMtuifuiihed 
m>-r.  of  the  JA<  .  is  now  »}'l*Ar'-!>':  'n  C.KA\X"S  LONIH>X 
JOl  KSAU  which  it  pronounced  t>  the  press  to  be  one  of  the 
BOSt  nkrr.tonous  and  eleirsntl>  it.1!  uj1  puMtcAlnuis  of  its  k.ir.. 
runlishc\l  hj  t!.  tVryvr.  Ho^vw»U-strrrt.  Strand,  and  to  b<  had 
of  all  Bo»k»«U«ri  and  Ncwsrenderv 

.  .   - 

VAN   lUTVllKLl.  ON  FlSTl'l.  A.  *c  -Just  puhlishrd.  fourth 
t  .'-.I  .'u.  in  >^o  .  cU^ti  Niarxts,  (incc  7s.  isi.,  eniarord. 

"PACTS  and  OBSERVATIONS    relative  to 

a  sueeessful  nu<de  of  tiratinf  f.  .>.  i',>:..j,  HnuotrhoMal 
K\.-rr»vrnse».  Twtuours.  and  Stncf.i:vs.  without  cuttinf  or  con- 
fiucui  -nt  illustrated  with  nunicrA*-.:*  oase*  IW-.'.ii  s  fxiiv.t-.Ar 
i«pnsr-on  of  ihc  practice  rt  Mr.»X  J.  V  AX  BITVHBIJ.  Sur- 
fe<wi  Ac\-\Hicheur. 

"Th:t  \  olun.o  prr>entt  to  u<  a  number  vf  UtuMrmtidOl  of  his 
»ucv-ess  un,iei  ruvumst-vnoe*  thst  wouK:  hate  indu\^e\i 
in  at-.>  ;  .  •  »*.  r  .-:  lc»s  nuisten  .  or  ^e>t  *cv..>:om<->l  to 
acevm*,disS  cun->  »herrour\-»  seemed  nm»>»t  We.  Thr  *t*te- 
UMiits  here  made  are  ni.vt  e\ui\iuc:iu.  aiuu  ^.VT  bcrond  iVv.bc 
«fce  »uperK«-.;>  of  the  trratmeut  to  which  ttej  nrtcr."  —  Court 


ret.  Spr.ri|;.  and  \lusical  Oockv  .\c..  .- 
th*  tia<W  as  cheap  in  proportion 

Every  Watch  and  Clock  brought  to  n-\»r.  w .::  V  talc-,  :• 
j**eees  in  the  rrvsence  of  the  JX.S.M-.  »  o  ^^.--fc>  it.  a:-.'.  :  - 
j.i'.:  ihowr.to  jNreveut  :he  o»crchjuf\*  :'  a:  \-v  .r:KrA-'.y  *I-.A.-( 

I  K.  oa/.s  th,-  attectxvi  >Nf  :hc  puMr.- :.-  «  i\:t  .>:>r  >t.v\ 
afCl  N-ls.  a.:of»h>ch  are  h«  o»:-  rt-.a-.-.-'a. :::rv  x-^  w-.'.:  »a. 
rant  them  free  •/  expence  fc>r  se<en  \;tn.  .v:-.r.^rnt  th*>  » 

X  B.  C-ockt  of  e>er»  descnptuni  w.-u  -  J  up   aad  kr;-t  Vn  rr^r 
at  I.N>-  per  ai:-.-.u:n 


NATIONAL 


ENDOWMENT 


aXD     ASSVKAXCK    SOv'U  TT. 

PIKECTviR^ 

Thomas  Bax.  Bishotuaie  U  :v.  -^t 
Jv»eph  Cooper.  Lawretice  r. ...:-««  Laae 
J.*  Heath.  B'.a.-kn»n  S:r^x-t 
W  Re«eli  *i»cet.  .New  Br-.o.je *:.->«t 
llen:>  Stem.  Tr-.aitv  SH^LA.-* 
Jasper  Capper.  Cheapside 
T  ii    Dart.*i.  Ntracevhur-'h  StrrN-; 
Kusscll  Jetfrv  tirax-Nrvhur-.h  ^     . .  -. 
Joseph  Stern    Jur.    v-;i:h«A.-k 
Heary  Txickc:;.  S^xith  S:m  : 
APwckel  IXary  fer  IS40  «.-.;.  I  .v  a:-.d  A-.-.rt-.ti  T»::<-*.  *.-.•.«»• 

be  had  on  i;-i»lxatt\-u  att>.e  o^.oe 

This  imporuni  impro\e:-.ieut  u;vn  Life  A»>.i:ance  wa«(rsl 
intmiucesi.  s»\m*  *«•  >car«  a/ro.  >>  th  >  Soo.c:>.  j.:\J.  ovr.t.nu.  ^ 
pecuoar  to  u  until  other  O*ccs  (xroei>«v.  it*  «a.uc. 


r»hu»hcvl 


H 


Rrnthaw  .  k-Ul  al»o  by  the  Author.  No    It.  \ 
i  »suare.  Vo 


tie 


^     STAUNCH      TEETOTALER. 

WanteNl  bt  a  *ieaJ.T.  active  man.  of  induttri>Hi»  haNt*.  a  per 
•WM-nt  »iti\ation  as  Hai.:!1.  r-.n^ai.  or  Keeper  of  a  Manor  or 
common  lands  He  »  »ell  acquainted  with  the  duties  of  the 
•Ace.  having  for  some  yva;-»  ft.kNl  a  Mmilar  tituativv  .  and  the 
(tratrst  assiduity  ma<  >  re!ie<;  .ss.  and  the  n»o*t  satitfaxttvy 
N«rimoi>iaK  ran  be  produced  as  to  his  character  and  cuvicity. 
A  K»e  a.;.'.re<»<s!.  ',v»:  j  ,  A.  B  .  Mr.  TayU\r'».  carrier.  I 
stnet.  )tam|xtt*a.i.  will  meet  with  imuvcdiale  anentkw 


ANXl'Al 

Assured.  .  :» 


M 


I'KKMU  MS    Vv> 
a:ta.:-.m*  li.  Ace  o 


ROBERT    RICHARDS.    KUnofecturrr    of 

•**  SACKS.  TARI'AVUXS.  Tll.TS.  TEXTS.  FLAtiS, 
BRli  SACKINOS.  a»d  everr  article  (a  Rope  a-.'.  Twuae.  at 
sh»  l^we«t  Itkw*  fxvr  Heady  Money.  Cvuatry  order*  jwrcpUr 
•MMM. 

Addrws.  Robert  Richantt,  4.  Urey  Coat  street.  Westmuwter. 


OHIOIKAL  MM    -s       N 

TEA  C     O     M     P     A     N 

M.  CANNON  STHKKT.  Near   Walbrook. 

•  LXTK   T>A. 

The  rerv  best  Itlark  Tr  «  imported,  ftell-t*T«ured  stro«f 
rich  IVtoe  kind         ....... 

Mark  Leaf  wirj  Rouch  C.-*ir»».  h%My  rremntmeiHleAl 
3tTtw«bUr>i  Wafl\>n(vu.  A>r  taverns  and  c«4>* 


Y. 


I 

}     *    ; 
.'     » 
4      *    i 


The  ••*•!  prari  leaf  «iunpv>«4er  a  >IT\M\«  Hah  fUU.Ia- 

\»ltri<  Ma.  the  \«\  best    y|x-iti ^ 
Ft**  Mn«te»w«Up  amd  e-i«*.  to  aajr  thai  ram  W  bvu^M 

T  W0C  HjVHl  tC^MttQt 

•MHMHMOHM 
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COFFEE- KOI  SI 

•». 

Pieryo  «t-»o« 


rn 


S  >\  I  R  C   £UV 

f  .».•.  *>.  N>.  tJ.  c«  eariter. 


me  uucness  «  •^e»s  •»  — j    j    \  " 

THIS    is   universally    recommended   by    the 

1  Fwultv  for  Its  e»e«ey  t*  iw«».S«t  IltorJwn  »«eident  ic  the 

E YT*  •nH  H  r${\ 

PT.  Ahwti^t  r  Y  us^«  \if  iW§  wr»  • 

K^J.^femr«.»*M  ia.Ar-.nti,,;     ^ 

LUrrrt,:.T.,!;ssr  'R^sytXZiSZ'i™  ». 
zxzxxzs.s?  i.^E's?'^ 

ciout  svmpathy  *t  tb«  »ual  'fPftar'  *     '     «_. 

svMem.  thar  Grimstw»*%s  E  •-•«  g»n   tatra   rm)-.:c 

must  prevent    any   ce«ta«i»        :      -^5*  ^«si 

rr.em'.t  its  univers*'  adifliw  '     »•**« 

«  J  C.i-r».«i«.  FJ«I..  F  F     — TXta  *•"'?'' .SI!rJ;t*?,*"'< 
revN-mmends  Orimttoo.'s  E      ^.«xff    »^.  j.  K.  Laehfie.d  s.  L~>. 

Le""THE     ECOEN-    ..«  SUVFF-TAKER. 

SbouW  trade  be  *.^  an*  *•  <e.  rou*h. 

Oh  '  icive  me  the*  »  pi**  -Csnus. 

Grv*memvh»s»fM  -t»ke. 

W"hen  forture"a 
An.',  frieih) 


vs\. 

W  hen  «  ttv.e  fHend  T  cnrka»e»  I  MX, 

I  ->-eerfs:r«  »•=»  re's"11  fT'1**- 

A  l-esw     How  <TVe  *•!  'lake'  ptar». 

\Vv.r-  lo  '  r-v  snuf-box 

W>  •  -.1<eri1»T«>ttS  box  ™ 

A  -rN-eire  for  wra*er  eyes: 

T»-a!  r-an  must  V  a  s<r>y 

Who  !>i«i 

!•  TVV  M\       .      . 

•T»  ov.1,1  of»rn  say  the  Attf  »»>••«  5 


-. 

V.\f  :e»  >  freqnent  ite 
Then  here's  my  *UM  im 
S»pr«s  to  that  wh^h  I 


T«  Va   W  G.t«s-rr.xi.     W. 


r's  Arms.  Bristol. 


.  «*  *OIX   IN 

"'nv 
i  he  use  of 


V  I'.NTOR.  and  the  c-'H  irrnntiw  I 
Head  a  few  cav  «  .v'Sicht  » 

fiRIM^TONT'S  . 

Mr  A  M  Intyre.  arr.'.  c-V  Xiv«,S8»er-s:reet. 
ei;-r\'.  o'  nitta  serena  »•»»!  dear>«r». 

H    t  i«or.    F.-«..  Xlariixf   Lihrai).   B»n-»r>t«.  K«»t-  cur.  . 
rj'»-sc;  ard  .'carnew 

Mi»   Hacke<t.  ea;reJ  «M>  at  Jairaiea  of  pittt  serena. 
tiueen^'.reet.  I  .Mtdon. 

,  Mr  P.  S»unwrr*».-i.    S«    1*.   H»T>-r  str-et.  I.eeiSs.  cum. 
cstamef. 

Mr  H   Fradcwe-'l.  T«rer»i»Bi  Ho..>e.  T  ::e!ihara.  H.dirfsev 
et-eN1.  of  ««ha:roU 

M;«   s7S»k*eM,  r»rk*treet.  WVj.*.   ci.re<  of  OUTMI 

*  *e  KrojlN  Soimrt.  4»,  Cba:^Je-«t»eel.    hearir.- 


anJ  t^ht  reMore*! 

TVvmu»  B'scliKir-i.  F.«.i    r>e«r»<-T  Surrey.  r.eW  ach».wr>\ 
ceNi.  «rd  dimness  of  syrrt  ru-W 

Geonce  Sw-th.  E*M    A.  Y«t  -place.  Kerti.h  town.  wral*r»« 
«rd  .!:mne»  o/'it^.t  rurMl  t->   i<*  use  —  V*  ktter  > 

ETii.-.beth   R.Nt».-n.  »».  Ilrll-street.   Fjlffwair  ro*.'..   a««^     .. 
ci-re-'  ofOrhiT-altvia  acJ  i!e»f:-e»-s 

Coj-v  oft  W:ter  sett  to  Mr  C.-im»:,M»e.  Fe>  1 

Sir—  Ha«inr  heen  afflietrd    with  N«d  eye*  *r  •  !«Jf  Otre  * 
ft:en<i  wh<«  ha.1  receive*  V»e4U  fr>-m  utrnt  v%-ur    F>e  5ne.  . 
reo-mmeBvVN!  it  t  -  wie    Ihave  taiev.  t>o  owi  :r-  -.;«  o:  >   ..:  Is  <^ 
eat-Uter       and  an'  hirpv  W  *av    niv  sirht  ha*  in-vn^eN. 
we.k-w  ai.'  .i-mre«  w  rewweJ  :  and.  Sir.  -t   i«  my  *ish  t>ut 
vo-.i  r-av  n-jike  th  '»  Vrt-wn  *r  the  tvvx'  of  :ve    «.H«      A  -xirt 
"    f-  .  Y.-rt  tv>N-r.  Kc  -ti-fc  T.-wr. 

To  Mr.  W.  Critn«t-N»e.  -v.er-or  .-'  r^r  Srv*  Js>   RrvN«J 
HXx^->N:rT.  March  i<nJ.  1*4.' 

S  r—  I  have  keen  aaictrx!    Sv  r  a>-\  <ri.-^i  w  .th  a  severe  isaut 
inn-T  »,es>.1.  at?cr,<«»!  «-t>  >  «K»wW?s'.rtt;  •>,.'  .'»rt-  r^r«  -.  ra 
»TH  f>ev  *r  whf  h    I  h«e  »•».'.  :V  --«  ii>e-.:i«i:  a-'viee-  I^>VN«. 
I  r<\e  taVe-:  ls~»  .  -.  v  :  r  r->.  *  :»o-.  l  ^NTT  »  :  c.  »'  >    rv.K.  .  •  at 
Ismn-w   <-t-t'-r     ••   <      wi-b    tretii    t-a:   «t'  >:"ce  •.  «  •* 
»«H;r  tj^sV1*  K\r  «•  •;'  v'-ov   1  v;-r:Uen  «T»e«sly.Aal  .- 
K.  «.'    ,-»H>«rr»reVt»    I  v»  c    •.'.*  fSe  T*NT»  -Vt»e  evcro.-»!-wc 
pa^ns.  sMcamre.:.'  ;-e  -n-,  rM  -  -:  •-   >  -  o.u>  I  ar  an  the  M 
.ear  of  n«  a«»     !>•.;>  -»  t>  -x!  t,s:-irc«v 


i;rati:u«e. 


:v  --V    <M 


1       liei'  --rr.-t.    F.'ce»ire  ONI,'.  Vjir.'    h  -  - 
TV  <.NVr  vnx«  H,:^»CTN-ON  C.-«T>.-K-»-   .-' I'.rrbs  i*  »o>>^'c  e»i> 

^'^y.-.    'v..  rA  v-j>  V  «-.  pH  »-        It  cv    NcoVtl-vieti  •«  aU  th» 
(>.-<*..1.rV,4  <sTrr-*  <  *'-  -— <N'  r."  si  ox:  -r-f  •>  .V  T  V  f\Nhe.  »;HJ  »v  •  ••»< 

»:  '.r •••;;•;  ov.aU:?es -u  e^erx  ciinwte   AilSnuas  a- rfCvears  >hi;  >d 
oj-  -ve\h-"tc*t  »-ette*. 

ci:e»te«!   isNt  to  iiowrt' anv  <•'  Vr   (.-  iwto«eX  a.:<e-  - 
without  a  written  or.»eT.  :.  i»   uturv,  wu 

»ith.'«t  h*<  *«:>»«  tv  ft-rtV  -:-^r*efla. 

R~F.CKM'  IMSCOVKRY  IN  TKI 
MOKiJAN  aAl  Tl  l.l.V  re.ix(v«r«iUj   wish  b<  i»*o*w>  ih« 
TuNic  tSat  after  r»a«y  ve«rs  of  uHJefati^K^  re»e.arv-. 
haw   a«*overeJ    qu-.t»   a    wew   drwnptisw   of 
TKKTH.  that  swr>>«s»e»  all   prevN^os  mvx»'>orvs  hi 
«m»  r>«raNl:ty.    ne'er   chaniiwf  Colour.  *^  -*»hri-Vt" 

M  ,|eir<-tThewi  rtv-w«  llusaan  Te«h  TW  w«e  h.a  t»  wU.eh 
\1<^us-  M  a'--  r.  fi\  these  Treth  d.vs  vot  repair*  tr*  ex- 
tract-on of  tr:*  lewami-vsRooW.  •>»  »«v  p»r'''«  Op»rat»o*.  tVv 
aWraste-eNl  wuh,Nttt  -Jr,Nin«s.  W  ,res.  of  L«.t«ie»  trrt.  aa  i 
.re  «uarar,t«sl  to  re»r,M»-  th*  A r» illation  .11 1  »«lic«l!o<.a. 
OKv'  lYrU>  TKKTH  *IM  «;•  asv.1  peHeN-dv  rr*tv-re.l  i 
fonoer  ^N«aJ««-»,  without  ItewU  F»i«.  AT  PVrwwr*,  by  Me«r.. 
V  an.l  T  '» jo(»l'.i>v*  Ceineot,  whuh  h*we«t  «»  k»»»N  i;. 
-  -  •  1  .ml  B<-.«t,*e.l  m»«'  «  '»-  ^~- 


/ 


Op»rat.*» 
s<wwti*e«ay  per^rtweJ  on  t 
bnrv  P^er."S>»:h.  Oir«s-t!y 


«.o«>»r«tv.  Terms.    1.  T.**- 


STRANGE 

R«w  .  aiMl  S«>M  by  all  BsoWllect  w  r*>-w  a»-i  C^ 
Pr»*te:.  JJ.  K»i  0:< 


THE    TEETOTALER 


FOVXDED  BT  THX  CXITEO  TUfPUUMC*  AMOCIATIOI. 

EDITED  BT  GEORGE  VT.  M.  REYNOLDS,  AUTHOR  OF  -PICKWICK  ABROAD,"    -  THB  MODERN  LITERATURE  OF  FRANCE."  ic.  &:. 


VOL.  I..  No.  13. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  19,  1S40. 


PRICE  TWOPENCE. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  Pi'BLIC. 

"Tns  TcETOTAtKft"  i»  the  property  of  a' 
number  of  ShareholdtiC  who  are  all  members  i  :' 
tae  r«.i.v  i  Ttmptrmmci  .Ittotiatiox  :  the  principal 
•«o;'Un£r»  of  which  society  are  held  at  the  Alderssrate- 
«troj!  Chapel.  In  order  that  ••  The  Teetotaler  "  may 
bo  widt-'iy  i-ir.-uUted  amongst  that  c\*ss  whose  mean* 


vt  ivr.ttit  :h?m  to  become  subscriber*  to  it,  it  ' 
a  resolved  to  establish  a  GavrriTOi'i  D'.s- 
.  TIOS    Fixt>:    or.  hi  other  word*,  to  receive 
'..»:»»  from  those   who  advocate   the  cause  of 
•:•»-.  :«vi.  And  to  disburse  the  amounts  »o  col- 
.  :•.  prhitins  a  mr.iiber  of  copies  ot"  the  Journal 

•  c  _-T-.:-ii:ou>  circulation.     An  appeal  it  the:  ..-fore 

-  v      .!?!.»  the  rich  and  she  charitable,  in  favour 
*f  :'•    •-.:..  .1  :.uted  and  the  poor;  and  even  tLo*<?. 
et     .'.    v.   :  protVii  the  doctrines  of  7'<fto4a.irm.  air 
««..•"•;.:   :.»  subscribe   to   the    Fund,  the  object   of 
*•'..     .  is   :  '  vroaKKe  a  purely  buniice  and  philnn- 

i.:  v!iw. 

D.  •.•..r.!'.':i*  10  ihe  Gratxttaut  Ditfriii^tiem  Fta.i- 
*r.i  ii,-  n  .  .v<  d  by  MR.  H.  W.  WrjTos.  Treasurer 
i  •  :'.:?  K.r.j.l.  .ind  Hon.  Secretary  to  the  I'MTIP 
AS-OCMTION.  No.  12,  Zxuirs:-L.i.:\t  . 
r  .  :.  n-.«-.;p>ido  :  MR.  G.  W.  M.  KSTNOLM. 
o!""  T:ie  T-vtotiler.  No.  11,  Surfotk  Place. 
l!ickiu-y-U^vi:  M<.  STKVNC.B,  Publisher.  Pater- 
;;-*:-.-r-Kv  -T  ;  ..txl  Ms.  \Vn*o>,  Printer,  5S,  Red- 


xib-k-rit-.r>  to  ih*   (7«-3--»i.'rw  Dit- 
«;!'.   t>;  published,  with  the 

'.•.:  v.s. 


•«.••  ;-;.  r»  i!:x»i» 


r_i-:«r  XI     «-•>-  !«.» 


ill.    PRVSKARD'S 

t    r>:^  — «T    THl 


py.s:or>  n.— CHAPTER  i. 

-HI  t»r>E  or  rot  «  TEAKS. 
Vovs  }  .-.us  l:ad  parsed  a\v.»v  since  the  unior. 


r-v  :;era:ed  asseverations  tha:  he  eou'd  command 
any  amount  a:  ti.e  hands  of  hi*  publishers  fcr 
i" yth-rts:  he  c!io*e  to  write,  and-«the  fart  that  hr 
•.vc.i*:.i:-.;il!y  l.r^ucht  h^ine  liTjre  sums  I.T 
wh'.-h  h:<  »i;e  cou'.d  n->t  otherwise  acx-oant. 
«u-?«s:edintrjir.quii.i*inst  her  mind.  With  th. 


_  'U*T4^ 

»«-:::ra  i  >  nv.      >o  the  yountf  coupi*  for  the  f;~un; beiVr."ceu"to  "v™':;";r;7 £.,,,  ^ 

r.u--«  ,     :  .e  :e*    weeks    prior    to   their   ivhave^  kindly  to  her.  and  &  l.nj  a*  "she 

tour-.i   publishers  for  .enabled  to  er;   v  tin  t  leasure  of  her  chilJro-'s 
.:•<   wv:.s>. 


:•.??••.  of  the   .'..,%;   h;  So:.v.v  a  rne: 


-.&x;eties: 


o.  sc;en,  ,  until  a  tory  lau    h   u:,  <":.e  d  i  not  rx-t>mi.-r. 
.  because    his    literary  er.tTurvn:;-:.ts    vere 

..  ,::. '-'-  -..-:-.,'*•.  i:s  numWrs.      j'    for  some  time  a:Vr   their    union.   M-.lvl!!e 

...  ..s  «;-  o:>^:v.v.  .it    the  conclusion   never  touched  even  the  more  harrr.irss  k:.r.'>  of 


r.r-t  p.m  v  :':".••>  ov.:-.:ful  narrative.  h;red 


.-.x, 


mtoxicat'rg  liquors.     He 


.it    tve    West    rwollectexi  that  r.li  the  olrva.ifu!  risks  be 


s  Sl-on  cosrtcu  by  the   run  of  enUinj;  his  days  upon  the  gibbei  of  tb* 


U.-..1   ot    1  .••>•. .i.ir.  ;-. 

w"  5  :->^'--    \  .>:;tij:  meti  about  tow;-.    n,ale£av-t or.  were  to  be  traced    to  the  vice  of 

on  to  h.::-..  because  he  was   interr.perar.ee  which  he  hau    suffered  to   gain 


«-ariy.  ar.d    sate  coVn  to  Ki$  literar 


as  ourherv^s  w-lte  was  called>.  b  «.      .  con    o      $      erary 

r«ar.d  psities.  the  arranjpp-  •  pursuits  with  pleasure  to  i  inisxlf  ;  ASU  all  b« 
;nlv  French  taste  can  fully  !  wnxe  was  mnarkiMe  for  a  vigour  of  lam-uas* 
.ic  and  c.^p.ete. 


—  «»i«%»  ,  *•*%*«** v**  ••- 

:  a.;rsr:-.g    tnacner.     But    his  ptrtak*  «f  %Bttie  wio*  :  a>d  then  W  cawfed 


|  — or  fancied  that  he  vatisr.i-d  the  samples  of 
'  his  conscienee  with  the  i.ira  that  he  had 
too  rcuch  of  tl.e  dread  eff\.-ct»  of 
erer  to  indulge  to  excess  again.  But  tie 
moderate  quantity  of  wine  waich  he  drank, 
soon  incw.ised  little  by  little  t  and  now  and 
then — at  distant  intervals — he  was  icdured  to 
i  le\].^f  his  friends,  is  cups  90  deep  that  i.e  ex- 
perienced the  results,  Kxh  n>ent»lly  a=d  piiy- 
sira'ily.  on  the  fcllow-rc  rj.-mir.;.  Dread  L*e 
the  future  would  the:;  for  a  con>en'  tike  pos- 
session of  I; is  soul :  bat  h?  qaie;e-d  '-he*?  fears 
and  compuiicti.vr.s  by  the  wr.t-'aec  sophisay 
inrari»Wy  used  on  such  »x-c*si:r.s. 
;  "  It  is  ridiculous  to  suvprs?  :1  it  I  cac  erer 

•  become  a  drur-kard   a^rsia,"  ic  wv-_ld   SJT  w 
V:-.  self.     "I    n:u»:  r.vX  delnar  rr.\*cl:'  ;     —   ; 
little  indulgence,  but  I  •«;:!  coJ  *~*ke  r. 

is  proper  for  me  in  future.   I  should  K~  a  ^r: ...... 

indeed,  if  I  could  ::.t  c:  .rro!  rcy   OW-B    :       :<, 

one's  frier ds  :  one  r-:r>t   >.o  as  others  Jo.    AJ 
I  ?.a»e  to  do  is  to  l-f  c^-vful." 

A:;d.  thss,  by  izi:utt;r..c  •.:.*  evil  exia:pie  c< 
:.is  tr-ir.ds  in  oivier  »o;  to  be  Ltu^hec  it, — aad 
by  do4rs*r  «*  others  did.  so  as  cot  to  he  tliovgta 
singular,  >leivilie  soon  ahi-~k»r.ed  tho*e  abste- 
mious habits  wtkk  had  chararterired  his  b.  \ey- 
rrKvn.  ar.i  dra»k  his  wiae  after  dinner  with  all 
the  ea.«?  and  fcttdaat  tkat  distingu:^  this 

•  a»d  weal  try.     We  fcowerer  repeat  taal  be  did 

ar.  excess;  bet  still  th« quantity  of  kb  daily 
potations  increased  by  aiw-os-t 
decrees ;"  ar.d  the  intervals  b 
when  be  imbibed  too  ranch,  bccm» 
ar.d  sboitrr.  He  did  not  perceive  thm.  cir- 
cvcisraccn  t  or  if  be  «fii  W  orfled  «»e1W«4i 

I 
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others,  who  know  how  to  make  their  materv.a'. 


ijt   to    his    aid.  in    orx'er    to    dissipate    pectatioa — my    enthusiastic-    wish  is  that  you  the  drawing  room,  and  Kviishing   hi*  ir.telvit- 

rerljvtions.                                                    will   honour    us    with    your   company    at    the  ous  thoughts  by  hearkening  to  themel.v.y  of  her 

Ou    the  whole,   the   tirst   fo'tr   years   xvhich    jViVftw  ,i  .'.i  roa'vWf.V  which  Mrs.  Terrywhist  sweet   voice,  when  the  door  of  his  s:u.iy  wa* 

succc-cded  the  union  of  Melville  and  Louise,    will  prxvvide.'"  again  opened,  and  a  servant  entered  the  apart- 

vtere    characterised    by    that    tranquillity    and        Melville  expressed  his  readiness  to  accede  to  men:. 

absence  of  actual   misfortune,  which  the  world    this   request:    and   Mr.    Terrywhist   drank   off  "  A  gentleman  wishes  to  speak  to  you  iir.tt-.e- 

dtT.otv.-f.att's  happiness.    Louise  ex  paneled  fro  jr.    a  couple  of  glasses  ot W.r.e.  one  after  the  other,  diately.  Sir,"  said  the  domestic. 

the  sx\  ect  and  retiring  girl  into  the  fascinating    xvith  all  the  gravity  which  usually  accompanies  "  Wh«>  U  he  f"  demanded  Melville, 

and    atfiahle    weiuar, — one    of    those    tender    a  good  action.  "A  stranger.  Sir."    xras  the  answer:   "  and 

"  1  felicitate  you  upon  the  intended  marriage  he  said  that  it  was  no  use  to  give  his  ratr.e." 

'•  Let  him  come  up,"  returned  our  *vro. 
The   servant   withdrew;  and   in  a  few  tr.o- 

Ah  !    you  may  indeed  felicitate  me."  said  r.ients  the   visitor  xvas  ushered  into  the  room. 

Iv.i.ity  and  a-v  lability  ;   atv.  the  literary  repu-    Mr.  Terrywhist.     "  I  have  found  a  treasure  in  Melville  advanced  a  few  steps   to  meet   him  : 

tat:of.   acv,uirx\i   by  her  hr.shar.d    was  the  only    Mr.    Chiiilehurst — a    creat     ttvasure.    I     can  but  he  retreated   with  feelings   of  horror   an  ! 

rleiiumt  of  human  pride  which  found  a  resting-    assure    you   upon    that     veracity    wtV.ch    was  disgust,   when   he  recvigr.Ued  the   features    of 

place  in  her  bosom.                                                   never  impeached!      In  a  word,  my  dear  Sir."  his  ancient  companion  iu  iniquity  —  Mr.  l:b- 

Four  years  thus  passed  away  ;  av.  \   Melville    added  Mr.  Terry  whist,  "my  future  son-in-law  batts. 
WAS  s.io.det-.'.v    awakened  to  the   appalling  fact    isatnan  of  your  stamp — a  genius — an  unknown 
th..:  his  expenditure  had  greatly  exovv.ied   his    M-.ltoti — a  private  Byron — a  domestic  Scott — 
•.-.•.co.r.c.  at'.,;  that  if  he  vxirsueo  the  same  costly    a — a — " 

sty-le  of  living  he  had  adopted  since  his  maniagx*;        "A   very    clever   fellow,   I    suppose."   **id 
the  rrmr.-.-.-.:  .<:'  the  '.-.ar.d.-oir.e  dowry  of  Louise    Victor,  seeing  that  hi<  companion  hesitated, 
would  »c.--.-.  ho  swallox\ed  up.    He  came  to  this        ••  Kxactty.  my  dear  Sir."  answered   the  old 
-  exei-ircas  he  xvas  sitting  in  his    gvntleman.  grateful  for  this  suggestion.    "  And 


fechncs  o-.'.e  of  the  jrrvatest  ornaments  of  their    of  your  daughter."  said   Melvi'.'.e.  ;u1er  a  long 
pharacte  .  without  carrying   their,  to  the  excess    pause 
Her     children    throve     in 


MMiHMl  ta  «U 


evnvctoti 

>tv..:.y.  ,i:-..:. 


AMERICA  AND  THE  AMERICANS 

No.   IV. 

IV.  r   America  was  not  alwavs  to  mnain  a  r/.er* 
outpost  of  European  discord.     Hie  pracerul  £-*'<  --f 

genias   w  a*  u-tx>:;  her:   th.e  iv.ost  bniUaat  irt; 


Kvk  :   a::, 
l..o  rvsul; 


ring  an  interval  of  tvsl  trom  the    if  you  xxi>h  tor  a  proof  of  my  futurx-  sot'.-'-n  law  s    .-t'tlie  *ge  WAS  busily  preparing  to  itself  th.-  •     - 
.tys.f.oii.     He  was  xxriting  a  new     super-admirable,  tmnscendant.  aiivl  unparalleled    eiou*  bei-.erits  that  -avast  ensue  irvn-.i  the  ja.!;: 
e  sti.L.er.  phantasy  »vf  oxani-.iui:     abilities,   YOU   have  on!  v  to    peruse   this  eftu-    appropriation  trf  her  »«l.      rhe  xauitx  of  :..s:.:.s 

ixf  antiquity   »*s  net  s,;tisried  until  (her  c'.vhvevi  a 


!r.m 

:\v» 


h.s  finances  had  seired  upon  l;::n. 
iv  as  anything  but  satisfactory.  -.<  w;- 
'•-.•vv e  -us;  >:.,:e.l :  ar,.!.  the  waste  and  ext  rax  ';;v.;cv 
of  w  hie  h.  he  ha.i  been  guilty  now  struck 
-.v  .  •  a'..  the  v  lonce  «>f  remorsv.  He  had 
•••e:...-.i:,-.i.  etteuih  to  ke»".v  inemoran.ia 
ex'.xT.ch'.v.rc  :  ar.d.  as  his  exes  wandered 
tV.e  v.ir:ov.s  items  of  d:sbv.rseme;it  itj-  : 
•cc\>v.nt-lv.-k.  he  saxv  the  name  of  his  x»n;e- 
merchav.:  ,-ccumng  vrry.  very  often.  He  ha.; 
the  cur  o>  :\  to  calculate  the  a:v.ou-.t  he  h.ad 
r.'.i.;  vlu...  :  .:-.  vsc  four  years,  for  the  exp-.i-vxc 
wiiie-i  w.th  which  he  h....!  Kvn  in  the  ha'oi:  of 
retiulin.:  his  t'r.ev.d*:  and  the  aggre^Ato  xvas  s- 

w  th    c.tsmax.      He 


As  he  utterxM  titese  wonis  with  .1  :v.ore  t::.xr. 
usua 


f.e:.:  o! 'America  ir.av  esteem  itself  hiMKHliwli"  . 

tisua.    pvnuvvstty.   Air.    ierryn:;:si    s.ow.v    ex-    :nclebted  fer  it*  oliscowrv  to  C,-lu--bu< ;  t:,.  I  ••  :.:; 
tracte^l    a    ptnk    ^vi{vr    from    h:s    |vvket.  Mid    States  in  owing  th.ir  early  settlertun:  i.>  K. .1.  . 

ih.v:  TJV 


h.anded   i:    to    Melville,     who   xva 
h:s    t-r..'Ujjli   to   be  enable\l   to   read   t 
.'xer    lis-.es,  which  were  addressed  "  t.1 
!us    Kth  Terrvwhist.  bx  her  ador.v.^  1 


M'.ss   C.  f.i- 

ov  er  :   — 


Mi-.st 
At»J. 


e  S       - 


-.  :h;- 


t  •;  t/, 


' 


\vinc-irei\-!  ..:,t  s  b.ll  so  crv.it'x  .-x.-.v.'.e.i  •  '•-.;  - 
t.-.-  b-.::c'.  e:--the    ret.x'.'.er  o.    xv 


A  " 

1  >.• 


.  V--  ^  \.  .  .• 
••  .-  Irs,  .v 


'  it.  AIM  sivr.eu  Xtt  hit  retnbutnc  •  ^.  .; 
victim   of  t'ae  jealousy   or  »e.tki>e>*   .-:  a 

fever  lxc:i  *v.t;-..sSi\i.  she-.:.,;  hav,  i-..:;  I'M  ;-.^.  :;T 
of  a  state  which  ptvves  how  pc<N>iKe  it  is'ie  /..»- 
{v.-.se  »ith  k'.n^s.  His  name  :-.o*  e\.--.t;-<  ••.  >  .  ••  •• 
•.:,-:-.  ;u  America:  but  iherv  x».v.<  a  ttme  »!•..•  :  •  .< 
.ts>\\-u:eii  with  proud  rvmembripoe  e.:-.i  :'••  .'. 
r;in-:;  ••  A:>d  it  is  plea*'.ug."  s,;v*  Mr  lir  •.'..•-,. 
•  to  chserve  how  :!;<•  ,-arv.e*;  h:s:er\--.>  ,  :'  \ ••  t-r..n 
ehx-.r.-.  ku»elrxv.  between  him  .'.:-..•.  th 


h.s  fcrtv.ne*  ar.J  lat 
edeets  of  :h:>  iTv.;t 
the  }x-rv.-..\U;tU  esta 
ia  her  ».'.e'.s,  l"S<r 


e.  ...  trx,  .  • 
vft-tvnces  >- 
:\  ,:  ,,-:.  .< 


th.it  >'-.«• 


,--.v  .    . 

a:  h;s  e»: 


r..\vss,vry  t.va  :  av.o.  t    . -. 
j.ste:;.;.  '  h.  h .•.stett.d  t  >  s>v  : 
l\:lect;.-:-s  ,-.-v  .-•.'*.".;  .1  hx   t    is 
very  '.l.-'.i.-r   th-e   extv.se   c: 

stu.lx.  .  ;\1   he    .'.j.ti-/  rtx    to 
evav.eseett:    e  •:-.<. -latt.'!'.  ;     xv 
Kraut.:'.1.',    e.    I/;.:-.    «.•-•   .-.   ; 
frctr.  hi.--. :.  ..i  .w.'  .  hixe  >,. 
SOUT.Y    .  t    1...-  r  r.ess 
tel^hts  wh-.ea  he  foil 
S'a.uie   lx  :.  ;-  ,:.,\-r  , 
tiounceu     Mr     V.:-.\ 
cheeks  vvv-re  :'.-.; sh.eo.  w 
pieet  his  old  a.-qua-n 
seen    t'er    so;ve  t  .-.•..•. 
seatc\l.      He  th.:-:-.   o:,'.:e. 
matter  of  e.'ut^e    to  via.. 
\:;vi;  the  taole  .    a;;,:  w'; -.-- 
exevv.ted.  af.e!  t:  .-  ,'ov.-..-t. 
Verrv  w h-.st.   w  hose   ;•  e. . 


»;ra«jTc  :.:C 


x  ears  Alt.  r  ;k<-  lan 
that  th.e  e.-:v.;vir.\ 


A-..1 


:  »riica  caused  h.s 

\  es  —  a. .-tie  .  . 
•    the    tvt'.le    :or  .;:-. 
i'-e:i  his    \v:v    sr.d 

I'M  lx>:tle.  " 

i.  attd  a  serxatt:  .;:> 
M.lxillc.  wh.-se 

if.ktfg.  stagg-ered  t  • 
who:-.-,  he  ha.i  :•  >: 
^tes'rexl  h:-n  t-  h.- 
the  *e:\ .-.:-.:  as  a 

had  «••.',;  .-.vv-.-.  M;. 


X  v- 

at 


-•  '..:  n;  •  ''  ;•.:-:  :.•  :  .r-lfr. 

—  \      '-.*••.    S\V   V;     .'.    C!U         •      -- 


fr.-r.-  e-?  «'~o  kv.-«» 
'>  t'r.1".:  >ne.  :.-  tx-<~>  : 
>:  •»•  ji;-  •  \  .  _:  i:-:^ 


'There,"    sa:,i    \lr.     1",  r;  \  •.vh'-r,    ris:r.g    as 
.v .  .,  rx".u::-e\;  h  tv.  the  :v.-.-er.  "  what  ,io  x  ou 
.v  ,•:  that 
1  \.\  .  ,•  -.:.    ansvvor<v.our  h.etv.  xx-.;i»  dirK- 

'(.!..-,.   fy .-   :or  th.e   •ervscr.:.  my    >!ear  Sir." 

t  a:-..!  x  ,-u;  ,u---ahle  x\-.;>  :o-rn.>rt\-w  •.•.:,•>::. -.-.-.^ 

elex  e"    o  el 


Hir  at:e::-.j»ts  -.i 
It  »is  T-.e%   uatil   tuc!;:\.;vti 

.j:  et'tV.c  tir<:  cviony  it  Iv  .  n  vt. 

'  iv.etvhauts,  l<>  «'n,v.  h;-  h;e. 
cxv.c'»i  h-.s  patent.  foe.i-.dt-\i  Ji:;it->-«o»n.  j>:ie.  ^;e.  •'  -,- 
t'-^t  tv.>-.s  i^'  \  SvVietx.  xirhu-h  by  «,vtttim:o.-.*  -.-»- 
.•;i  >e.  h.vs  At  length  t  \rvi:-.c»>i  ir.to  a  i'...-;-.,r.  j< 
i-.-.el  -.x-werf;;'.  rKv;ele. 

I'l-.e  stTv.-o.-a  of  «.vloniz.-.:v!:.  from  this  ;vr!c\i. 
r1..-*^!  v>-.;h^-i«  MUvree.-.-^:.  n.  :i.e.-.;h  »  :'  \  -  ., 
.ie^r.v*  >t"  r«j>«4ky.  iowar.-<  tl~.e  v  >;  A:  •  •  ,  '...  : 
tier  o:'  N.r.h  Aiu«rk*4.  IVforv  tie  e'.ose  ic'  :':> 
sev»:-.:«\r.th  ceuturj.  tlx  :-.*:•-.  e  of  \  irgiuia.  etij  i 
i.vc:\  to  th;s  «-\:eu&;v<  rx-gter..  •**  o\-;-.r.;-e»i  :o  \ 


i.ave  .\". 

.in,v    of   v-:-e     of 
in    exist.  K\      :u> 
.-.tith.cr      ;    i;;a:    ;-. 
just  read.  ' 

Mr.   IVrrywhis) 
ivvke:    w::h    the 


,-e>,    t-r-eoe'.x.      \.-tt  shail   then 
t'tvuu-.tx  o:   fortv.ing   the  ae\;uain:- 
e     of     the     tv.ost     erudite     per-sotts 


•.v.->s«-»>i!-.i  cVuirter.v.  jTx'v<  r.  •.;-.:•.;>.  a:-.a  A  yv-.-a.  i:;v  -.; 

fr.:e  with   which    every    h';-cv  ef  V" ^'. •.:-..:  :hr  ".  e. 
i  agit«tk>n  of  intellect,  of  which  ihc  rirs: 

.;s   th.-    Kefer.uAt;.'-.   *:ia    the    wc.-r.c.  tV 


"*t:rpaucn.  .r^tusir.f  An  ve.ter.s.-  desire  K«c    .•:••;. 
1  retal'iAt-vn*  of  e.vil  ce.*o-o:.:s  -. 


.vher  . 


*"..{  t-rtieij-le*  i:\ 


,•;•-.••. 


*;-.ei  selfish  htvr.x  .  >.-  -.•..';-'. 


. : ..-   twin  w  r;;v- :;  you  r.ave 

kV.;sig;ie\l  :;-e  p.iper  t*  h-s 
.-are    which    ar.x    o:te    wouKi 


xe: 


et-.;-.:s.-ju<r. 


"  MX  dear  Sir."  said  this  gvt'etv.a::.  "  1  ':•  ;x,-    -.vv 
a  v.uxst   tr.v.xxrtan:  —  a   very    ;  .;:  eular.   a-,!   a    uaturar.y  K'slow  upon  so  valuable  a  dex-uroem, 

*;.),xilaily  rctv.arkable  :'av .  -.-.:  to  solicit  a:   your    a:-.;    the:i    cr.-.xelx    tcv'N    hts    leave.      At    that 


favour  I  fexl  vvr.ri.le  it  vea  w,  '. 


a:ne-puvi' 

irantlv 


upon 


jn 


a^^ss  it  sought;  or.  AS  r.  the  vJ-.iA;:.  >v-  ceirl;-  juu; 
so  rai'.d  AS  tj  s<-x--.-a  AS  it:..-  cvVr'.e  ,-j  rvsist::->:  :h»- 
aids-  batRt>  c:'  >  ,--<f. .  AS  :S-  >:  fr.-.^-'e  v.:^-  ;V 
hurrx  Ai-.el  i--e.s:l<'  of  a  bo*<tvrv.:<  cre»ci  .  all  those. 
combined  w:th  cxv.;>v.<rv:Al  *jK\--.:'.<t  .v.s.  i-ol 


n-!u*e.  iiusmuei  as    :    >  an  o      rend 


\ 

\  ti 
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peace,  very  respectable  ornaments  to  an  old  society,  loud,  making  the  place  of  bis  orgie*  echo  with 

but  very  inconvenient  consumers  in  a  new  one.  The  i:uprecanous.     As  in  othtr  species  of  insa^ir 

early  history  of  this  earliest  of  the  English  colonies,  brut,^  feel  so:  the  blush  of  shame :  and  the  druukan 

dttritts  the  toils  and  hanlshi-.vs  of  it*  ttrst  stride*,  **»*•»**  kintseif  below  the  brtite  which  he  imitate*.     J 

ewvuilv    with   it*  first    cvn'cn-or.  Smith,  is  of  the  m"'  ->' j*  natuni:*  01  a  merciful  disposi-.ion.  becoo.*. 

most  previous  interest.     ^Tl-.e   country    thit   could  *  ^' -h<n  uuder  the  influence  of  l^uor  :  and  lull of 

.    .  i  ,    •  i  trut^  :s  the   popular   B-lrase   t^it  "  sncli-aB-onc  ;s  *u- 

producv  so  remarkable  »  man  must  have  jxuss^seu.  . 

even  it  that  period,  rich  elements  of  national  eha-    " 

racier ;  for  his  qualities  were  of  that  homely,  though 

Her'.::'..;  kind,  tha:   are  less  personal  iu  the  i::c.i»i- 

diul  tV..in    indicative  of  the  moral  AH.!  social  ittttt:- 

«ice  i-.i  vi -hich  he  has  bevn  plju-vd.     Of  uad.ni-.ti-d  j}v   THE  1JIV.  Jol;v  FK.VNCIS 

c-.'ttrju:.'.    ::>or»l  AS  well   *s  physic*]. ^  purest  si-.v.pli 


THE  TEMPERANCE  MOVEMENT. 


;•'..:.•.>  it  i'.uu'*:  on  A  level  *ith  petr.v.s.    Abundant    u.-a  cf  eur  kllow-creatuie*,  than  thai  conaetttd  «i:h 


:>.:v.d  over,  i::  the  brief  sketch  we  sh.il:  offer.  i:i  ov.r     t;w  years  rv  effectual  Nirrier  sis  been  raised  asrainst  th 
ji7-.vrxv.Ur.;:  r.otic*<  of  the  pn»crvss  of  Virain:i.     An     taalijraaat    iuduence   of   iate'.upera: 
i.-s:.-j..-t  . :'  the  hiitorv  of  tn»s  cotMtv.  jis  well  as  that     bowsver  jr-x-d  »:>u  c:r.v:cu:  :^  vt-.s: 


l)Rl"NKENNE!>S.  

i; :  -.  i.    ; .' ."•.-..*•'.•. *     i™s?>    *r.  :n     ;:>    S;-.-.%.I;L.JT::-C    y-.-wer.     :**   *'"';7.^>    _•  :.    77.  :*.:;•:->  .-•>.:.•'•;    rv7?*v'.rti:  oi*  ^.'t<. 
•  -  •'    •      ..:'.'-.**.>>->  .  t  i  v.-. ".,:..:  :."^     '  ->." — kr     i--  1..    »  ' :;    .- .  :.>:  ;T,  a;. .  •.  .-. u.i  ^  ^:-- -•.:';  -*>t*v;  o?7->- 

'      .         •      ' '-    -"•'   -          .ir.jrv."  ir •'•    ';'-     <7.>s.     t'-..*  <;s'.a»;-i   in  b—  c 'i-i   I-v'.ar.i.  Sx-:'..»7.:.  ar..:.   An:*- 

.-Vk  i:  tr.  ir-.ii .  - ^  .v^i-.  £•.  i.r^i^\  7  O'-.'-C^M     iv..-.  O-.T,- 


iiquors  k*««  teraunated  a  miserable  life  eitber  by  tk* 
rim.  the  rope,  the  razor,  the  pistol,  i«  the  Tt^*"*"*^  IB 
the  prison,  or  in  the  hospital.  TOO  nn  render  no  aasist- 
ancr:  they  hare  rervim^i  the  *ag«s  of  sin  ;  and  as  it 
rncanis  many  now  in  prisons  au<i  lonatie  aaylurtts  TUMI 
uu\  be  unable  to  do  any  thins  :  yet  for  ike  sake  of 
thousands  whom  you  may  brtteM  and  me  txun  a 
'  drunkard's  doom  :  for  the  sake  of  st*rvii«£  «ivrs  aad 
wT»?p;r.j:  mothers:  and  for  the  sake  of  worse  than 
fatneriess  children.  >j«serttti.  or  doomed  to  ipu*raa«f*. 
misfry.  and  lice  :  —  cvnte  forward  and  help  u*  by  your 
.:_  r.it.  .-:-.*.  subscriptions,  vers,-  r.ii  indueuc-f.  adnxary. 
e\i:rr'.i-.  acd  prxveri! 
.  __  l  _  _ 

MR.  ROWBOTHAM-S  LA<T  LECTVRE. 

Tnis  orerwheiauE*  champion  of  the  pub*icaus  d^ter- 
a  few  <v»niajrs  ao>  to  sri»e  a  iet:urtf  a^aicst  Tee- 
tota'.istn.  which  should  at  once  annihilate  a  doctricepro- 
y  tT«  nuliiocs  of  iodinduais  and  estaJ4:sh  ibe 
f  the  bre«ers,  distillers,  ind  reliiiers  c:"is:o:oca- 
unjt  liquors  t'.-r  erer  1  Placards  were  accorii^^'.v  posted 
all  CTI«  the  n-.ftrcpoiis,  and  adrrrtiseatccTs  :c><rtsd  ia 
ail  lk<  jcurrals.  to  azcoiince  Mr.  Ro«bc:h-im's  inten- 
tion of  ir4i»erinir  ar  a=:i-teet»tal  lectare  :n  a  rvocn 
«aiv-h  be  had  aired  for  the  ocvisioa  in  a  r»u>e  nn  an 
il.iy.  -iowr.  a  vvart.  in  the  enucectli  re*y<\"icl;  aad 
:ash!.->t»abie  n«i^*:'eK>art:i.v>d  of  Rost-t-.-^ry  Ljie. 

It  is  nvK  e<of*siry  to  partiv-olar.ie  da:e->  ;  s^^.-f  it 
:j  say  that.  or.  the  eunias  ar.aounofvL  the  ioc:u.  whica 
>-is  _:hiy  iud  ccuv«xi?ntiy  situated  up  :Vj7  pair  of 
>:i:rs  au>i  a  liJder.  on  ti»e  top  of  the  b.-^s-'.  cl.\K  to  i 
.'.-.;.'  >:.i-v  .-;'  .•Li:ii-;»*.  ii-.i  ;a.s:  Ne^ei^:  the  .L.iLi^i.  — 
:.-.>  il  iri7C<  plav.1-  <jf  as«:r.My.  «f  say.  »i>  l.i:.-.:e<i  up 
»:th  a  round  ot"  S;K»  rrvrtr'y  distriSu:<-i.  :,•  :T.J  ut:?r 
.•..S7c.iv  of  tTiree  or  sour  :'.-wts  that  »ere  r\wra^  cc  tne 
Sea-::s  w'rjoh  na  ao-r.-s*  tiis  ros>a>.  l7.d;-\L  Mr.  Kcw- 
X'tAiLu's  <::;ai:«  hi»;  iccliKvi  tiat  :h;-  r.-.:u  aas  BJ- 
j  -rv.-re  :7-ii-.  a  l.^'t  ;  i_:  Mr.  Rowbo:r_iL-^  ii<  «i;o>f 
--.•<  a  '.f.'.tT  :o  :T.;  t'^-:t:if  Xt*:i;.s.f  :>  iecv 


1C  :  :V:-.ts  iad  c'Aa'.rs  wers  all  prvtxr'.y  iT!-;«vi  by 
;'.d  *c:-.  aa  «!.»•  'iad  S*^  ya:i  a  s>.u.;7^  i-   n»iL..-«  :' 
>e-  :r.--b.e  ;  ard  s^:-  iry  .vt-w«b*  bad  i*-..-  >».7-.  i* 
:r\--»i   the   walls  aac  C-.TT.JT*.       Mr 
prf»ai«i*-:-.s  «: 


his  calc  niativ  tis  as  :.-.  .« 
.i   he   to  tb< 


r.iir.:    st:-r».-s      :'.::.  svatte:    ; 


v 


'b-.cl.    I'.iTi   .:;  c  ;;•• 
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rr.r=t*.  "  tb-is  wiU  be  a  t  -ri.-=» 

say  that  this  ?vv.:-.  w-;i;  e*U  three  hizdrec  >M.--»J«: 

1  ikto*  tia:   it  •;.•  be  crvwj<vt  M  escwss. 

'rtd    TX-:>>.-^.S  »ili   f,-  iwiy.  with  my   lecLirs    ia   tisetr 
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£«  away 
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Hire  »n.l  helming  solemnit.-i.  Mr.  Rowbotham 
w&lkni  towards  the  chair,  and  then  lurneii  towards  (he 
audience,  the  audience  (which  was  the  small  bo;)  grin- 
ning amasingly  thr  whole  time. 

l'  eri.M    Mr.  Kowbotham  ;  ami  the  tmall  boy 
y  commence^  chcwinif  an  apple. 

"  Pursuant    to    notice."    »aid  Mr.    Kuwbotham,   "  I 
shall  row  proceed  to  lake  the  Chair.     Those  who  are  in  ; 
favour  cf  this  motion  will  hold  up  their  hands," 

The  smail  boy  held  vip  hit  hand  accordingly. 

"  Acainst  it."  said  Mr.  Rowbothmn  :  but  of  course 
Oi?re  «as  no  dissentient  voic*,  because  then-  was  no  other 
voice  a:  ail  sare  the  small  boy's;  and  he  had  already 
<:il:»cred  himself  in  favour  of  the  first  proposition.  Mr. 
Ixowbotham  accordingly  proceeded  to  take  the  chair;  but 
t:ic  lop.  or  rather  bottom  of  the  inverted  tub  took  it  into 
h;s  head  to  give  way  just  at  that  moment,  and  the  lee- 
tuier  rolled  upon  the  floor.  The  small  boy,  who  thought 
thai  th:*  was  some  experiment  in  natural  philosophy, 
aiiii  a  part  of  the  evening's  entertainment,  applauded 
amazingly;  and  an  old  cock,  who  was  roosting  on  one 
ot'  the  Warns,  crowed  forth  in  a  long  shrill  note  to  com- 
plete- the  discomtitnieof  Mr.  Rowbotham. 

The  accident  was  however  soon  remedied  ;  Mr.  Row- 
botliam  placed  the  chair  upon  the  floor,  and  after  two 
or  three  "hems"  and  "  ha's"  proceeded  to  address  his 
audience  ^thc  small  boy)  as  follows  :  — 

"  Respected  friend;  von  have  met  here  —  I  mean  you 
arc  come  upon  a  most  important  business  —  a  matter 
involving  your  comforts  ami  your  social  enjoyments  — 
nay,  1  may  say,  your  very  liberties,  and  even  your  life, 

—  \cs,  tor  your  life  is  threatened  by  the  doctrines  of  the** 
Teetotalers  —  "  j 

Here  (he  small  boy,  who  had  been  gazing  Tery  timid- 
ly around  him  from  the  first  moment  that  the  lecturer 
Uad  commenced,  and  who  had  turned  ghastly  pale  when 
he  heard  trial  his  life  was  menaced,  rose  hastily  from  the 
form  on  which  he  was  seated.  made  a  desperate  rush 
towards  the  lop  of  the  ladder,  down  which  he  precipitated 
himself  111  the  literal  sense  ot'  the  word,  and  made  his 
t'Siape  from  the  vicinity  of  the  lecture-room  with  all 
the  speed  he  could  possibly  call  to  his  aid. 

Mr.  Rowbotham  was  somewhat  disconcerted  at  this 
rapid  rrtreat  of  his  audience,  and  for  a  moment  knew 
not  v.  list  course  to  pursue.  He  found  that  his  credit  as 
.1  man  of  genius  was  at  stake  ;  and  resolretl  to  create 
an  impression  on  the  people  in  tkc  street,  somehow  or 
another,  that  be  was  lecturing  to  a  numerous  audience 
A  thought  stiuck  him:  it  wss  a  hjppy  idea  —  well 
worthy  the  imagination  of  so  great  a  man  ,  and  he 
hastened  to  put  it  into  execution.  He  accoidmgly 
huiiitd  to  the  window,  threw  it  open,  and  then  began 
hamlitig  away  with  all  his  might,  sometime*  leaning  hall 
cut  of  Ihc  »....:».  aud  always  keeping  close  to  ;!,  so 
that  what  lie  said  might  be  heard  in  the  street. 

"  My  i.ear  friends,"  roared  the  '.cvtimr,  "Tecto:  sm 
is  fol'iv.  \\atcns  the  most  dia.i.y  poison  \ou  can  i.-,k.. 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  wster  >>u  the  brain  .ii«..vs 
kills  its  victims.  1  also  appeal  to  you.  as  rational  beings 

—  or  thinking  men.  are  not  people  drowned  hy  falling 
into  the  »aler?    And  what  is  the  dropsy  but  a  •  .,.:  :.:\ 
of  water  hanging  at  out   the  human  Ir.mu  .'   These  are 
proofs  of  the  deleterious  cried*  of  »ater.     Prink  gin  an.l 
beer.  my  dear  friends  ;  iheie  is  noil.  ing  like  cin  and  brer 

—  unless  it's  wine,  and   that   1    recommend   also.      Look 
at   the  brewers'  hones,  how  fat   liny  are;   and   they  hu- 
ll pon  nothing  but  liter;  and  se»  how  thin  people  cil   in 
the   I'nion   woiklion-.es,  Ixvausc    the)    are    dejvrivej    ot 
their  gin  there.      All    this  is  common  sense,  my   dc.it 
friends.  I  am  proud  at  addressing  thiscrowr.cii  an.'.u  nee." 
\,bero  he  leant   out  of  tie  window,  and  ronrr.i  on:   the 
worfis  "crowded  audience  "  at  the  lopof  his  voice,    "  and 
»ith  :hese  word*  1  shall  sit  down." 

B;;:  .r.stead  of  sitting  down,  he  clapped  his  hands 
»::..  ail  hi*  might  and  main;  jumpc.i  up  and  down  :' 
room.  kicked  down  tlie  forms,  shouted  ••  lluirah."  an.l 
"  l':..\o."  and  did  all  he  could  to  imitate  the  app'..u>c 
of  tin  crowded  audience  which  existed  en'.v  in  his  owl. 
imagination.  He  then  departed  to  his  own  iosidcr.cc: 
but  he  did  *nt  have  the  anticipated  Mow-out  of  triix- 
and  h..ll'-.iiid-haif. 

On  the  follow  ing  mon-.ing  the  daily  papers  all  cave  a 
most  f.a.ning  account  it  Mr.  Rowbotham's  Uvtun  :  av..l 
the  world  believed  that  the  "  asst  n-.b'.y  room"  was 
"densely  crowded  with  ir.ost  respeclable  v-<  r>i  us."  and 
that  Mr.  Row  bolha.m  "completely  succeeded  in  convinc- 
ing Iris  hearers  of  the  folly  of  Ti-e;oul  doct:;ius," 

XOT10KS  TO  C«»RK:>TY>Nr>r.\TS 

We  »h»'.:  Ix-  glad  to  avail  oiTvr'.vos  of  ;!ict.n.i  a.v»is:an<-r 
promliK-d  hr  our  Hull  ciiimronilt-nt.  the  Ko  J  MK»MR 

Wf  thank  R  M  for  his  Viri<lm-»»  in  jen.'.iiv  the  vt  rv  ».  hi:;  xr.- 
do  nr>t  think  IhM  the  invrtion  of  p-^tn  .s  j  >:cai.-.nc  t.-  ,  i.r 
reader*  P.X'iry  i>  but  lilUc  toufh!  *lVi.  cvm  M  tj»-  ni,.j; 
rrfeninl 

Several  wo^s  for  review  have  been  receive.!,  am;  vi'.i  mn: 
with  due  attention  next  werk. 

THI  MvoEikk  Mem  H  AST.  a  sketch  !>y  H  \V  \V«STON.  K»^.. 
»  lii 


THE  TEETOTALER. 

SATl'RDAY.  SKFTF.MnF.R  19ib. 


THS  MARQVIS  OF  LONDONDERRY  has  re- 
fused to  allow  a  piece  of  land  upon  his  estate 
in  Ireland  to  be  devoted  to  the  use  ot  Teeto- 


,  and  for  the  purpose  of  building  upon 
it  a  Hall  where  the  disciples  of  tint  new  light 
of  reformation  can  atseinble.  We  know  that 
the  march  of  improvement,  in  the  shape  of 
railways  and  other  useful  Constructions,  has, 
like  every  other  good,  its  own  qualifying  and 
necei-arjr  portions  of  evil  ;  and  of  that  e»il  a 
part  exists  in  the  destruction  or  alteration  of 
sites  wliieh  are  hallowed  by  their  own  natural 
charm,  or  sanctified  by  the  associations  con- 
nected with  tluTn.  Many  a  scene  of  peaceful 
seclusion  has  boon  and  is  about  to  be  broken 
into  by  the  great  highways  along  which  the 
interests  of  the  w»tld  are,  henceforth,  to  travel 
in  a  continuous  stream,  and  with  a  roar  which 
shall  prevent  the  hush  of  solitude  from  ever  fall- 
ing down  upon  its  rallies  again  ;  and  many  a 
time-honoured  edifice,  round  which  tht  affec- 
tions of  a  village,  or  the  reverence  of  n  world, 
have  long  learnt  to  cling,  must  be  displaced 
by  the  plough-shares  of  science — those  plough- 
shares which  are  levelling  all  things  before 
them — making  pathways  over  rivers,  and 
under  them — r.nd  conducting  the  vehicles  of 
traffic  through  the  hearts  of  the  everlasting 
hills. 

Hut  the  MAROVIS  OF  LOSDOKPIRRT  was 
solicited  to  make  no  sacrifice,  either  to  th« 
affections  of  the  tillage,  or  the  reverence  of  the 
world,  when  a  philanthropic  and  humane  bodv 
of  men  petitioned  the  donation  of  a  small  spot 
of  ground  on  which  to  raise  a  temple  the  sanc- 
tity and  utility  of  which  are  second  to  those 
of  the  lanes  of  religion  alone.  The  selfish — 
the  bigotted — the  prejudiced — the  narrow- 
minded  peer,  found  no  objection  to  the  re- 
quest in  the  associations  connected  with  his 
own  heart  and  the  plat  of  land  solicited  ;  but 
he  doubtless  trensb'.ed.  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
Tory  egotism,  t'or  the  rapid  inroads  which  Tee- 
totalisro  is  destined  to  make  upon  all  the 
vices,  the  evil  habits,  and  the  revoking  dissi- 
pation of  the  aristocratic  orders  of  society. 

THE  MAKOIIS  or  LosnuNPlRKT  per.:. id 
:i  r.ii.-irab  e  apology  lor  his  refusal. — that  ,ipo- 
1  >gy  being  based  upon  a  prtti-niii'd  affection 
for  nil  derate  iivas-ures  of  social  u  ,o::«.  and  an 
I'bjeetion  to  extreme  methods.  Now  any  one 
who  knows  the  M.\K>iii*  or  l..-'NroNPF.KKY. 
cither  personally  or  from  report,  is  fully  aware 
that  his  lordship  is  entirely  opposed  to  all 
refi.ims  whatsoever,  however  ?alu:ary  they  may 
be.  however  necessary,  or  however  applied. 
Kvery  one  knows  that,  like  the  iv.ajority  of  his 
aristocratic  compeers.  thi>  nobli.ni.in  is  the 
decided  enemy  to  the  interests  of  the  nii.l.iiir.g 
and  lower  orders  of  society  :  ar.d  that  any 
doctrine,  which  has  a  tendency  to  improve  the 
minds  of  the  working-classes  and  enable  them 
to  think  for  themselves,  is  certain  to  experience 
a  most  virulent  opposition  at  his  har.ds.  The 
generality  of  the  aristocracy  tremble  at  the  idea 
of  education  being  propagated  amongst  the 
working  classes:  because  education  will  teach 
them  to  contemplate  the  oppressed  condition 
in  which  they  languish ;  and  the  result  of 
mental  improvement  will  necessarily  Ve  an 
anxiety  for  soei.il  and  political  elevation. 
All  these  chances  are  well  weighed  and  calcu- 
lated i>y  this  intolerant  and  ambitious  peer 
— this  enemy  to  the  working-classes,  those 
pillars  of  the  state,  those  founders  of  all  the 
wi.tltli  which  he  and  his  equally  selfish  com- 
peers possess;  and  he  knows  full  well  that 
Teetotalism  is  essentially  calculated  to  amend 
the  condition  of  the  people.  Teetotalism  will 
enable  sober  parents  to  educate  their  children  : 
a  new  generation  will  spring  up — not  a  gene- 
ration of  intemperate  sots,  but  a  generation  of 
thinkers  :  and  the  fiist  use  of  an  unshackled 
and  expanded  intrlleet  will  be  to  embrace. 
with  adequate  powers  of  comprehension,  ail 
the  abuses  nnd  tyrannies  of  whuh  the  working 
masses  :;re  the  victim*.  The  doctrines  of 
Teetotalism  already  exercise  such  powerful 
influences  over  the  hearts  and  fortunes  of 


men,  and  liav«  established  so  wide  a  frc*- 
masonry,  which  enables  far-separated  minds 
to  intercommunicate  as  it  were,  by  spells  less 
subtle,  but  more  sure,  than  tlio.M-  of  th* 
llosicrucians  of  old, — that  those  doctrines  p»»- 
sent,  even  to  observers  of  the  more  careless 
class,  the  effect  of  some  mysterious  agen#T 
going  on  before  their  eyes,  and  suggest  that 
results,  as  great  as  ever  were  sough:  from  th« 
lost  promises  of  natural  magic,  are  achieved  r\v 
the  magic  of  a  system  which  indeed  involves 
the  principles  of  long  life,  pcrfecl  happiness,  ami 
competent  fortune. 


TUB    traveller   amid    the    wild    scenery    of 
1  Derbyshire    is     struck,    on    approaching    th« 

• 

beautiful  vale  of  Matlock,  or  the  to\\n  of  Ash- 
bourne,  from  whatever  side,  by  the  aspect  of  .1 
conical  hill,  on  the  top  of  which  are  planted, 
side  by  side,  two  (anil  on/v  two"*  trees,  lookir.g 
like  twin  orphans  of  the  forest,  and  having  ao- 
tually  a  moral  physiognomy  which  gives  as- 
surance of  some  touching  story  to  tin.-  l;i:an. 
And  very  touching  and  tender  if  the  story 
which  they  stand  there  to  represent.  —  making 

i  a  portion  of  the  lore  of  these  \  allies,  ami 
always  related  hy  the  guard  ot  I'.K  mail  or 

|  stage  coach  which  whirls  you  around  the   base 

,  of  Two-tree  hill.  Two  brothers  of  tl.e  ruich- 
bourhood,  the  last  of  their  race.  —  uproot*! 
from  their  ancestral  soil  by  tlu>  decay  of  their 
ancient  fortunes,  were  compel  led  to  »iek  tV.i:r 
bread  in  distant  lands,  —  and.  led  b\  the  \  ros- 

•  pects  opened  up  to  them,  in  op:\>s,it:  r..r*ctioi,!i 
of  the  world.  He  fore  quitting  t;  t  ir  l  ,in\c 
valley,  they  met  upon  the  hill  wl.vh  heat* 
their  record  yet  :  and  there  they  phv.ted.  «.uh 

1  with  his  own  hand,  and  side  by  si.ie.  these  two 
trees,  as  a  rally  ing  standard  to  their  hi  ..::>.  ar.il  a 
pledge  that  they  would  one  day  :e:v.::.  :r.  n.  t.  e 
far  places  of  the  earth,  to  unite  their  better*  J 
fortunes  amid  the  hills  where  they  \vi  reborn. 

!  And  through  many  and  iv.any  a  du.iiy  winhr 
have  those  tries  stood  there,  in  r.ivTr.i  r>  of  that 
covenant  of  the  heart  ;  and  tiiri  ;:;h  :-.  -.any  nr.d 
many  a  summer  have  they  lilted  up  ::,cir  lir.fy 
banners,  to  wave  the  w;u;,lenrs  lu.k!  Put 
never  have  those  brothers  returned  to  the  rr\.»- 
ting-tnvs;  —  never  was  it  gi\\n  to  either  to 
listen  to  the  iv.usic  whuh  l..r,::-.:s  ar.-.id  their 
branches,  —  \inli.--s.  in.ind.  t'o.c  doctrine  of  Py- 
thagoras be  true.  —  unless  the  wanderers  have 
come  back  on  the  wing  of  the  bin:,  and  thv 
feeling  which  .reared  the  trees  be  uttered  y<  t 
amid  their  boughs,  in  :he  l.ir.gu.ice  c:  song! 

\  i  ry  beautiful  are  those  memorials  of  tin? 
lost  ones,  amid  the  silent  hi.  Is.  l»u:  sad  was 
the  late  ot  the  two  bri.il-.rcn  who  placed  those 
memorials  theie.  The  ,  iu-  procee.lod  to  the 
East  Indies  ;  and  the  ether  1  .•>  the  AVost  :  but 
England  was  the  point  to  which  each  tr.r-ioi! 
his  eyes.  Never  —  now.  ill.'  th.y  :\:ich  t!vr.; 
p.  :r.t  again:  tor  dissipation  cut  thcr.i  off  at  .v; 
early  age.  —  the  one  bciuv.th  the  scorchnig  snn 
of  Hindostan  ;  the  other  on  the  sea-girl  short's 
of  Jamaica.  Thus  did  the  .uvnrsed  genius  o: 
Intemperance  destroy  the  only  !  .  •,  e  of  thofe 
loving  youths,  and  invest  the  ;,  l-.age  oJ 
Two-tree  hill  with  a  s.-.,'.  and  pair.fnl  .:  urost. 
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THE  WAY  TO  INDEPENDENCE. 

BT    "  THB    I-MMEk'l    DITIL." 


••  Xew  ihtre  waa  found  a  poor  wiM  man,  aad  h«  by  Mi  witdom 
delivered  the  c  IT  ;  vet  DO  man  remembered  that  tame  poor  man. 
— T!ien  uid  I,  wisdom  i»  better  than  itrtnpOv  n«v«rlh«le*»  U« 
poet  man's  wisdom  it  drtpitrd  and  hi*  word*  an  not.  The 
vov\!s  of  w  ise  men  are  heard  in  quiet  more  thaa  the  try  of  him 
win.  nirtlt  amon|nt  foola.— Wisdom  ia  better  than  war,  bit  on* 
t>an«r  Ji-moTtli  much  good." — ECCLSS.  IT. 

WORKING  ME*  of  England  —  mechanics  and 
ardt&ns, — dangerous  as  the  attempt  is,  still  we  are 
resolved  to  address  you: — we  say  dangerous,  be- 
cause we  are  well  aware  that  if  we  attempt  to  lay 
before  you  any  plan  by  which  you  can  raise  your- 
i»<ves  in  the  scale  of  society — any  plan  by  which 
yi«a  CAII  obtain  your  moral  rights — we  shall  have 
Uie  charge  of  Chartism  or  Socialism  hurled  at  us 
with  a  mighty  vengeance  :  or,  if  we  attempt  to 
interfere  with  the  old,  aatiquated  system  of  educa- 
tion, at  present  in  vogue,  we  shall  inherit  the  charge 
of  infidelity  : — and  all  this  without  the  slightest 
reasonable  ground ;  for  Chartism,  Socialism,  and 
Infidelity,  we  most  energetically  repudiate.  Again, 
there  is  danger  even  from  yourselves  :  for  how-  often 
do  you  turn  .igain  and  rend  the  parties  most  anxious 
to  save  and  release  you  from  your  present  system 
uf  degradation. 

A  few  pex>r  men  at  Pivston,  six  or  seven  years 
s^ro,  started  a  principle  which  is  calculated  to  work  , 
emt  all  that  the  most  philanthropic  could  ever  desire, 
ec  that  the  imagination  of  the  wildest  enthusiast 
cesuid  ever  de>pict.  This  principle- — the  principle  of 
total  abstinence  from  all  that  intoxicates — will,  if 
y.ni  embrace  it,  save  yon  from  languishing  in  a 
>4jite  eif  tyrannical  injustice,  and  enable  you  to  re- 
irain  all  that  you  have  lost  :  it  will  raise  you  in  the 
soaie  of  society,  and  will  give  you,  in  short,  the 
honourable  title  of  ratieui.il  men  :  then  the  rox 
j.  •,-*»/ j  will  be  the  rax  dri;  and  whoever  then 
4..:  .  oppose  the"  progress  eif  truth,  will  be  swept 
away  in  the  mighty  \ories.  The  working  men  of( 
Knpland — too  long  under  the  crushing  influence  of 
intemperance,  bound  eyes  and  hand,  have  neit  as 
yet  cleared  their  mental  optics  tor  an  extended 
vision.  What  makes  the  clory  of  a  mighty  land  ? 
"1  iu  labour  of  your  hands,  we  say;  the  undaunted 
oueTirit^s  uf  the  working  classes.  As  you  wander 
tl. rough  our  mighty  cities,  i  \erystcp  you  take  is  on  i 
y.nir  own  industry — every  thing  around  is  the  frail 
of  \i-.ir  toil,  and  the  result  of  your  skill.  Yes. 
»hil>t  you  crev.te  wealth  fiT  others,  which  is  hoarded  ' 
ujiw it'll  the  greaiest  care — which  is  increased  by 
i-very  siraugem.  your  own  hard-eamesl  wealsk  is 
tied  up  in  a  napkin,  and  burie-d  in  the  earth — m>t 
Vri'.ijritii.-  in  fi»ij>if.  much  less  compound  interest, —  : 
f.j-  \vii  place  it  in  the  till  of  the  publican.  who,  in 
rvtuni.  eiily  K^tow-s  that  which  dethrone*  rease^n.  | 
.Tnd  ni.-.ke-s  \ou  the  more  easily  his  dupe.  We  nsk 

>  u.  \\  i-.at   ore-  your   plans   JVr   obtaininc   wealth  .' 
\vl,  it  kevp>  \  o;i  from  the  pursuit  .'  where  are  your 
V..j.xer^.   what   is  the  interest  \oureveive.'  where 
:•.»,•    \ ,  .:-    ^,vou'...tions.    aiui   your  prcje-cted  jeiint- 
»t  i.'k  com;>..ni;'s  .' 

Ye.;i  are  well  axvare.  that  the1  charee's  are  con- 
>'.un  v  ur-rod  against  you  eif  «  lick  of  education,  and 
.:  want  of  all  stake  in  the  jrovemment  eif  the  cemn- 
tf>  — wetting  t  lure  from  a  richt  to  de-prive  you  of 
yov.r  eleetiie  franchise.  We  shall  cemsider  these 
;.«o  charges  separately:  aiui.  rirst.  show  the  rea- 

>  »i   why    \,u  ..re    not  possessed  eif  the>se  inv.ihi- 
.•rf-le-  'o.\:-<.  r.n.l  ihen  y>o:r.t   out    the  way  to  obtain 
:!,<;•.:.      An.!.   i:i   e'.o'.vg   this,  we  know  we  shall,  in 
t-lie  miv.d  of  ev.ry  liVra'.    rind  rational  ind;vidua!, 
-x  free'  fro-.n  the  ch.-.rce  of  Chartisin. 

Kirs: — }.<-i.:ra:irti.  \\  h<  n  we  Kvk  around  an,', 
sev  how  an\:ous  the  IVwnters  are  to  secure  to 
ticr.-.se'.xos  tVir  education  .  t'  \  our  children  :  when 
«.•  .ook  at  M.  ;V.tr  Church,  ..:..i  soe  the  various 
well-support  e-d  ch.-.rin-soSi.  Is  under  her  control. — 
wo  are  rot  surprised.  tV.it  >V.o  ,-ir.d  the-  Dissenters 
»i.oul.l.  ..'ke  two  opposition  omribus-men  qv.arrel;- 
•:is:  tor  a  passenger,  strive  which  »h.;ll  e->btain  pos- 
^  ->«.o;i  ,  :'  that  which  ought  to  be  under  your  own 

.  iaie.lia:c  iwntrol,  S.  eitiii  this,  we  are  r.p;  to  sus- 
•  .vt  i:.:.re>te-d  in.  tives.  "And  when  w  e.  with  pity. 
-.  -,.:\  •  ;;..  i-.,>e-:-.,V.lo  objevts  of  children,  drcssod 
•  ••  '  -;  ••  >••  -r.-,;s  >t\li  imaginable1 — with  their 
.H.u<f  ;...,...  -.  ..  ..iV.tr  bre'evhe'-s.  blue  stevkings.  ,Vc.  : 
•r...  v  mi  n<  look  st  the  rett.rn  \ou  ge-t  for  this 
:,  ..mi.  ar.ng  e  vo  *-.:re  of  yo»:r  uriVprinir.  in  ihe  way 
•*  e.i.u-.  :  .'.  thai  they  are  orilx  pr.:r,  :-i:kV 

t-i.:chi  the-  I  lutreh  of  I'.ncl.ind  catechism,  to  read 
:'  tVK. .  to  ^,r  .«'.  their  name  on  a  slate,  and  to  elo 

;•.  .x  ..v  e  virv  :  ••.  ihej  r.-.eet  the  churchwarden 
it  parson:  V..-.;  tY:s  :'..,-;  st..ros  us  in  the  fa.-e . 

ti.\:.-..t., ...  drinks,  th ,.:  ,\»r  could  have  induces! 
y..u  tc  .:.,. pt  ;;-.-  l:um;.li..:.on.  W;;h  t'.ie  rapid 


march  of  intellect,  charity-schools  are  left  behind  ; 
and  there  is  no  reasoa  why  the  various  grammar- 
schools,  erect«d  in  nearly  every  corporate  town, 
should  not  be  thrown  open  to  the  children  of  the 
mechanic,  as  they  w«re  originally  intended  : — there 
is  no  reason  why  the  rich  should  engross  all  the 
best  schools,  where  the  education  is  gratuitous,  and 
leave  the  poor  all  the  inferior  ones — the  education 
obtained  in  which  is  worse  than  uselecs.  But 
we  might  say.  Why  be  beholden  to  them  at  all  f  pay 
for  the  education  of  your  sons  yourselves  ;  »*e  that 
the  master  does  his  duty ;  see  that  they  are  in- 
structed in  a  way  which  shall  tend  to  raise  them  in 
society.  Think  you,  in  these  charity-schools  they 
will  be  taught  the  way  to  honour,  wealth,  or  fame  f 
No  !  no  !  for  already  "  the  toe  of  the  peasant  treads 
so  near  the  heel  of  the  courtier  that'  it  galls  his 
gibe."  Are  your  sons,  being  intended  to  become 
mechanics,  ever  taught,  m  these  very  charitable 
institutions,  the  first  principles  of  mechanical  power 
— the  screw,  the  pulley,  or  the  inclined  plane? — are 
they  ever  taught  the  first  principles  of  political 
economy,  the  study  of  which  alone  can  prepare 
them  to  defend  their  rights  as  tradesmen,  and  the 
adaptability  of  which  to  the  capacity  of  youth,  has 
been  made  apparent  by  Miss  Martineau  ? —  No  ! 
The  extent  of  the  knowledge  is.  that  w-o-t-k  spells 
"  work."  We  say,  in  conclusion,  let  no  one  have 
the  power  orer  the  formation  of  your  children's 
mind,  but  such  as  you  can  place  dependence  in.  that 
they  will  do  their  duty,  and  fit  them  not  only  to  fill 
their  present  station  in  lite,  but  for  a  higher  should 
they  be  called  to  it :  and  urge  tbom  on  yourselves, 
with  parental  authority,  to  the  attainment  thereof. 
The  reduction  of  the  publican's  score  will  put  you  in 
possession  of  the  means  to  do  this. 

Secondly. —  The  vant  of  ttakt  in  Ike.  enimtry. 
Who  now  holds  your  stakes  but  the  publican? 
Would  not  that  money  which  you  have  paid  to  this 
individual,  during  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  have 
secured  you  not  only  a  vote  for  the  borough,  but 
also  made  you  a  freeholder  for  the  county  f  Yoil 
may  start  at  this ;  but,  as  we  said  before,  your 
momey  is  in  a  sinking  fund,  it  is  not  out  at  com- 
pound interest  or  simple  interest  cither.  But  let 
us  for  ene  moment  calculate  whst  the  money  you 
wet-kly  spend  in  intoxiv-ating  drinks,  directlv  or 
indirectly,  would  amount  to  in  seven  yean.  Would 
you  take  a  £100  for  it  ?  Five  shillings  a  week,  al 
compound  interest,  would  do  that '  Then,  what 
would  you  do  with  £100?  Read  the  notes  ap- 
pended to  this  article,  ajid  you  will  see  that,  bv  a 
continued  system  of  economy,  you  might  eventually 
be  the  proprietor  of  a  leasehold  estate  worth 
There  is  no  insurmountable  bar  between 


i  the  higher  and  the  middling  classes  t  why  shook] 
there  be  between  the  middling  and  the  lower  ? 

Our  faith  h  strongly  placed  in  the  promises  of 
Teetotalism :  this  faith  is  the  more  strengthened  by 

;  the  fact,  that  all,  whose  systems  are  founded  on 
error  and  selfishneca,  fear  lest  the  rays  of  truth, 
reflected  from  the  burning  mirror  uf  tee-totalism, 
should  be  directed  to  their  antiquated,  crumbling 
instiuitions,  and,  in  a  moment,  reduce  them  to 
ashes i 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


•  Thf  truth  of  this  st*!emcr.t  will  bo  cxcrrplifed  in 
thf  following  citrxctt  from  ••  TU  Lift  ana  ..'1.1.1.1.. 
Taf'lft  Ft' it*  \a-iti»ai  F.ndmrnr*:  and  .1trva*ci  SKI- 
ity.  .4nkKr-str,ft  vttt.  Lpndm-brtdfc  :  " — 

I.  By  the  payirur.:  ot'f.i  12«.  f .  r  14  years,  or  la.  21 
pc-r  week,  the  «u:-.i  >f  £liKi  »i;l  5x-co::ie  receivihi*   at 
the  end  of  thst  pcr.od      Thus  a  person  may  secure  to 
himself  tli*  sur.i  of  £1000  at  the  end  of  14  year*.  !v 
the  pavmcnt  for  tb&i  term,  of  the  Acr.uxl  rrenuu;a  of 
£56.   " 

II.  If  a  person  purchase  th?  uncxpired  terr.5  of  Jl 
years,  -n  a  Leasehold  Kststf   \iil.ii. .c  a  net  income  of 
HlH1  per  f.nr.r.rr..   f. T   £1,KX).  tr.A  tife-ct  an  ass^rarcc 
for  that  .-.-.r.,  .:r.:.  £Z  4s  Sd.  per  cent,  per  annum  for  tb« 
tinii  :  hcii.c  .to.  2*.  6j.  a  ye*r.  leaving  a  cir^r  i  n  ??:nc 
<<f  £'i»"   ITi.  O.i .  which  it   more   than  *ix   and   thr-.-e- 
qiiarti-rs  ixr  cir.:.  for  moncv.  and  the  ofr'.c-c  »..lrcj>*\ 
him  thf  i  ItHli  a:  the  fvn:r»:i^:i  of  the  :inii. 

I'.l.  As  an  exiv.'nic  of  thf  \ar.al.c  paj'aicr.ts.  i;  r..»\ 
hr  t  bserved.  that  if  a  pers.ir.  pa>  :.-  t.sc  i-fr.ce  ^10  ,:. 
the  1st  of  Ja:iuar\.  !>."<>.  £:\<  or.  :':.t  l.";:i  of  Novir.i- 
hcr  in  the  siiKf  \tir.  i ,"•  or.  thi  C.Y:.  .  f  .'...x  :\  ...  »;:.,;. 
and  so  on:  thf  wh.-'.e  would  K-  -iptij.  with  cc-.rr-oau.l 
interest,  on  the  1st  of  Jii-aary.  !>+,".  or.  at  any  more 
distant  rxricd. 

IV.  A  p.rson  seed  25  may  .-.ssurr  i'Kc  sur.-.  of  £  lt»0  to 
He  p»i.i  to  his  T\  iff  and  familx  it  hi*  ucofasf.  shoui^ 
that  occur  within  one  year,  by  a  r.rar.iijrr.  erf  £1  :  i: 
»i:hin  srrcn  yetrs,  by  r.n  Annual  Premium  of  £1  2s. : 
or.  whenever  the  deceajf  r.-.ay  hsppcr.,  :  t  ion  Annual 
"rr;:r.:uni  ,f  £2iis.  Od:  b.-.;ii:  :r.  the  litter  instance:. 
h;.t  .  ::lf  more  than  Od.  a  we"i  K  :  ar..i  so  e>n  in  propor- 
t  .  n  :,  r  ir.y  other  smount.  T>.us  £".OtiO  ma\  be  as- 
sured  for  one  year,  by  t:.f  y.j\r.-.ci:t  r>:  fCiX  i>r  for  U.e 
».  ,  .c  ot  l-.fe.  by  the  pajmcct  ol  £+0  Us.  ajir.uajiy. 

^  r-y  the  pi\r.ii:-.t  ff  ar.  A:-.r.uil  Prraiiuxn  of  £+ 
2s  9.1.  for  a  child  i  <  ears  old.  an  Knaownieot  of  £liV 
w-.l.  be  ptui  .  n  ::s  attair.ing  il  iw&rs. 

^  1  i  he  operstions  of  this  Society,  are  not.  however, 
conf.re.i  to  these  l-.mits.  but  rxtcna  to  thf  accumu'ia- 
t;on.  with  cor.'.p  n;nn  ir.rorn.:.  of  stn-.s  of  money  >an  iuc 
in  amount,  ai  A  v.r.rrstrlcToiJ  tf  to  tir.if  of  deposit  ,  ;he 
n  j>..\  :-nrr.t  of  wHch,  to  entitle  the  J'-ny  tc  a  participa- 
tion ia  the  Surrlu*  Fund.  rju>t  be  £vrd  leu  a  period  of 
cot  loss  :.•...  $t\e~n  •  _-» 


Srrtt,  aged  42,  formcriy  a  bread-and-bistuk 
baker  in  Grosveoor-strett,  Grovesnor  Square,  commit- 
ted suicide  a  few  days  »tro.  when  under  the  inflafoo* 
of  intoxicating  drink.  Th*  verdict  of  the  jorv  wa-« 
•'  Temporarv  Insanity,  prodused  by  the  effect  of  into»- 
i  cation." 

Jfkn  La'ro*  and  Henry  Darin,  medical  studfns?, 
were  charged  at  Hatton  Garden,  on  Friday,  Sept.  *th, 
with  stealing  several  knocker*.  They  pleaded  intoxica- 
tion as  their  excuse.  They  were  each  convicted  in  the 
penalty  of  fi,  although  the  knockers  were  found  in  their 
possession,  and  although  such  scamps  should  have  beesi 
committed  to  Newgate  for  the  felony.  Another  magis- 
trate sent  a  fteer  man  last  week  to  lake  His  trial  al  the 
Central  Criminal  Court  for  a  similar  offence. 

Father  Malhew's  visit  to  Naas  and  Athy  has  iadur*d 
every  drunkard  in  this  retuntv  to  take  the  medal.  Pnb- 
licins  are  striking  in  all  directions.  Teetotalism  will  he 
of  the  greatest  service  to  th*  country,  if  kept  apart  from 
politics. —  Lrintttr  Emrrtt. 

Died,  on  th*  J7th  of  Aagp*r,  at  Promote,  eoasrtr 
Kildare.  at  tkt  *Jra*c*-J  art  (•'  ant  ku+drrc  and  tktrtf- 
tkrn  years,  Mrs.  Martha  Kookc.  Shf  had  bsen  a  most 
abstemious  woman  all  her  life. 

tlr.  Kirlni.  the  landlord  of  the  White  Swan,  in  Cole- 
man-street,  was  aceu«.  d  by  Joaeph  Robinson,  of  Aan's 
Place,  Hacknry  Road,  with  assaulting  him  on  Friday 
nipht  at  Banho!om«w  Fair.  Tbf  landlord's  excos*  Ws 
that  h«  was  drunk  ;  but  the  Alderman  did  not  admit 
this  apology  for  the  reiffian's  coodnct.  He  fined  him  10s. 
and  made  a  minute  of  his  conduct  for  the  guidance,  of 
the  magistrates  next  lie-easing  day. 

Tbe  Sttndaf  Ttmrt  comments  severely  upon  the  ttm- 
dact  of  the  two  drunkards,  who  were  brought  np  before  a 
police  magistrate  a  few  wee-kt  ago.  and  who  pretended  that 
they  *«-rr  feetotaleis.  Th«  name  of  one  of  these  fellows 
waa  Jff-rnun ,-  that  e>f  the  other  has  escaa«d  our 
memory.  V*  ft«l  conTinced  that  they  had  never  re- 
ceived any  medal  or  c:h«r  tcscrnocy  of  theit  good  toe- 
duct  from  any  Committee  or  association  of  Teetotaler* ; 
and  wf  question  whether  the  whole  arTaor  was  not  got 
up  by  scaif  mise-react  publicans  to  eodeavoor  to  sastant 
their  lotterire  cause  araina  tb*  giant  band  of  Teetotal- 
ism.  We  are  sorry  to  sec  that  the  Jb«4ajr  Tim*-t  tah*» 
advantage  of  this  tale  to  make  some  most  illiberal 
remarks  upon  th*  Teetotalers:  and  \et  this  journal 
affects  liberality  of  principle.  It  is  not  by 
radicalism  or.lv  that  Editors  of  periodicals  will  evade 
imputation  of  narrow-mindedness. 

In  another  column  of  the  SmJa\  Ttmr$  of  last 
Sunday.  »e  reioic*  to  fnd  the  following  orwervationt 
relAtivc  to  the  Excise  Court  : — "This  court,  tbe  terrw 
of  :ninv  t  vii-docrs,  is  now  closed  until  November  next ; 
but  although  the  commissioners  are  allowed  a  little 
hrcithir.t;  time,  not  te  the  unhappy  wights  who  chaner 
to  distietKe  sugar  and  water  with  certain  other  mxrr*- 
.iients  as  gemuine  beer.  Tbe«e  frauds  shall  he  looked 
.ifter  s.h&rp»r  than  everr.  Whoever  will  take  the  tronbir 
to  clancc  ever  thf  hst  of  names  to  which  we  have  givm 
publicity  w:.l  not  oniv  be  astounded,  but  will  at  onsr 
confess  that  we  have  worked  a  very  great  pubHe  kntrrH. 
for  what  can  so  readily  b--«c  sickness  to  the  poor  aad 
vorkinc  man's  bedchamber  as  vilely  adnhnMed  beer. 
the  only  (•evcrage  atuinable  by  him  '  Thf  thaoks  of  tbr 
great  body  of  f  ectotaiers  are  also  doe  for  the  exposure* 
niade  by  ut  reYardinir  tbe  adnherttion  of  tea.  It  is  the 
e  XT>osure  in  the  j.ublic  psper*.  and  corseqoeTit  lost  of 
trade.  thM  the  unjust  trade»man  mostly  e:re*dv  Whe 
»i;i  say  then  that  suck  mea  onght  not  to  be  exposed? 
Certainly  n.xie  b-t  th*  blood-twkinc  s.-in-psws»B»  thr 
cuise  of  reporters  hanc  ahotit  tbe  court,  aad  12.* 
that  prey  upoi  th«  cWrnel-house,  fe-ed  acd  fatmt 
£w.,t  acd  kc«vtrv.  W  e  »oui«  crown  such  ia  the 
poisonous  wash  U.at  they  indirectly  assist  in  posrsng 
...-»r.  tbe  throats  of  her  liajeatT'l  subjects,  la  c«ssch> 
HOD.  we  gift  thf  to.iow.ng  advice  to  such  of  the  li ceased 
victiuiie-rs  and  tca-oe-alrrs,  that  are  booked  for  the  Beat 
satire  ot  the  court, — not  that  they  deserve  anything  at 
our  hanus.  t-ut  U.»t  w*  wish  to  dispose  «f  th*  s»ina!:»(t 
>»;jKinus  who  h»e  made  such  a  harvest  there.  Thy 
then  is  our  seivice  : — >h,  x-id  any  *camp.  cal£*g  iusnsswi 
a  rrp,  ner.  wait  >:pon  the-m  with  oftrs  ofsstasirBSfixisx  er 
sugccsiieins  as  to  cettirc  up  a  potin«SkJH  <•»  vt-x*  " 
f«iinc  engendered  in  •she  heart  fcy 
coven,  f.c.-l  its  way  into  the  toot;  in  other SMis^,  uoaee 
ki,-k  'the  designing  kna>-r  into  the  street  Let  thr 
•  rctcbrs  tarn  to  SOTD*  hoaect  easpk^tnsM.  if  nutahie  as 
their  iK-aithts  for  this  we  have  Jcleanswd  on — rte  a*o*e 
money  ihali  be  extorted  to  tnfprr**  trsBu  eat  founsjai 

We  vn;o.c.    to    fine  that    ftx  jejhsal  wuntrj   tt 
dror.ketiBrs*,    crime,  ami  fewer^jy 
Fair,  is  totrtnnz  trwsru;  iuhsV 
JIP 
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NOTES  UPON   INTEMPERANCE. 

No.  3. 

If  the  facility  of  obtaiiiini;  ardent  spirits  and  associa- 
ting with  had  company  were  lessened  or  removed,  pro- 
tection would  be  afforded  not  only  to  the  virtuous  and 
peaceable,  but  to  those  victims  ot'  the  offended  law,  who, 
even  at  the  most  mnipe  anes,  are  permitted  upon  tlu 
piescnt  system,  to  abet  and  aid  each  other  in  deviung  the 
most  revolting  crimes,  and  in  stimulating  themselves  by 
liquor  to  the  commission  of  them.  While  it  can  be 
aiiown  th.it  culprits  both  become  so  at  first,  and  are 
excited  t.>  the  worst  acts  of  crime  by  associating  in  pub- 


most  endvavours  to  circulate  a  work  which  is  op-  ]  pity  him  for  being  compelled  to  supply  a  deficiency 
posed  to  TeetoUlism,  we  shall  endeavour  to  coun-  !  of  sound  argument  with  a  wilful  falsehood— a  false- 
ternet  the  pernicious  effects  produced  by  the  sale  of  !  hood  which  he  knew  to  be  such,  when  he  wrote  it 
the  one  now  bettor  us.  We  cannot  congratulate  I  down — a  falsehood  that  proves  the  interested  objects 

of  his  authorship  on  this  occasion. 

This  wretchedly   ignorant  scribe  indulges  in  the 

vulgar  error  that  Teetotalers  make  an  elaborate  use 


Ih 


e  author  upon  the  manner  in  which  he  has  strung 
his  arguments  together,  the  whole  arrangement  of 
the  p.miph^t  being  as  loose  as  the  subject  is  devoid 


of  foundation;  and  in  one  or  two  instance*  mis-    often.     We  will  assert  with  confidence  that  there  ia 

representation    and    exaggeration  have  virged  into  '  less  tea  drunk  by   the  Teetotalers  than  by  any  body 
wilful  and  wanton  falsehood.  of  men  ;  and  from  the  simple  fact  that   they  seldom 

lie  houses  and  beer-shops,  and  especially  by  the  use  of        This  :         reasoner  undertakes  to  prove  that    drink  at  all ;   because  a  total  abstinence  from  intoxi- 

spmtuous  lujuors  at  low  pnccs,  so  long  is  the  strongest  I 

temptation  held  out  to  those  least  «b'.e  to  withstand  it ;  |  "  CVl>r.v  creature  of  (iod  is  good,  whether  of  meats  I  eating  liquors  precludes  the   possibility  of  frequent 

and  they   arc  led  to  violate  those  laws  which,  but  tor  .  or  drinks,  and  is  to  be  used  in  moderation  by  them  1  thirst,   save   in    the    case    when  salt    food  may  he 

mcU  au  inducement,  would  never  have  U-eu  broken.          ,h.u,  love  and  ohev  the   truth,  with  th.mkstrivini*."    eaten.       The   drink  of  the   Teetotalers    with    tluir 

I'rinu-  h.u  proiir.'ssiven  inor<  ased  ot  late  years,  more  I  ...   ,  .    ,       ,  I   ,.  ,  ,         ..,, 

MiKvully  in  London  and'  Middlesex.     The 'session*  at  !  !    th"  be  tlu>  c:wc-  :1'™  k'<  ««'  ™&™  ««   <!>"  P»«»-    dl"'U'r    ls  wati>r-    P»S**-****   or    lemonade.      MM 
tlie  Old  "Uai'.cv  afford  the   best    proof  of  this  fact  ;  nor  '  1'hlet  partake  of  a  decoction  of  upas-leaves— let  him    author,  whose  merits  we  are  now  discussing,  mipw 


proot   ol  tins  tact  ;  nor  :  I"11  ll  I'-maM-  01  :i  ii.'cocnon  ol  up. 
il.'cs  the  in. -rease  of  population  alVoid  a  satisfactory  solu-  I  regale  liinisi  If  with  hemlock  and  deadlv  ni"ht-shado  '  have  therefore  »pared   himself  all  his  long  disscrt.v- 
lirti.  of  the  growth   of  crime.     The   increased  sys'te.n  of;  __\.t  hi,n  ^.i,..,.   1;v,lu,IuLau  rosonun  _'K.,  f,im  v,lrv     tion  upon  the  evil  effects  of  tea. 
ill  inking  will,  however,  account  tor  most  of  it;  and  the     .  . 
repeated  ooiife**iou  of  prisoner*  ^specially  of  those  under  I  '"*  ''Winciits  »«»  arsenic— let  him  stimulate  his 


sentence  ot    death)  prove    that  their    acquaintance  with 
VK  ;>>;.>  companions,  and  their  instruction  and  progress 


appetite  with  prussic  arid— or  let  hint  have  recourse 
of  those   "  creatures   of  Cod  "    which   the 


Then  because  the  sillv  old  aunt  of  this  seribe  used 


to  say  that  "  water  would  rot  a  post,"  he  favours  lu 
with  a  dissertation  upon  the  beverace — which 
nature  has  evidently  intended  for  our  use.  No  nufli 
was  ever  the  worse  for  Teetotalism,  unless  it  were 


in    eiitue.   almost    invariablv    arise    from     this     source.  ,  .-'•••.. 

Melancholy  are  the  recit  ,1s'  heard   bv  the  governors  of  ^crimination,  given  to  us  by  C-od.  teach 

felons'  gaols,  Iroui  the  old  and  young  of  Ivtli  sexes— the  us  u>  avoid  as  the  means  ot  cetUr.i  death, 
illiterate   house-breaker   a-ul  the    educated  torger — the  i       The  author  of  this  work  savs  "  that  it  is  right  and    som<'  drunkard  so  far  advanced  in  the  stage  of  phy- 

oJfender  when   first  oo:mctcd.  and    the  criminal    who  beneficial    to  abstain   from  spirits,"  because  ••  tliev  \  sil'al  lllVil.v  thri>ugh  the  use   of  .irdeiit  spirits,  that 
has  crown  old  in  vice — all  iiroiini;  the  sense  entertained  .  •  i    .1      r  i 

by  ,iu,n  alike  ot  the  ,  o,JeMucuoes  of  drinking  ,  ™  a  lw"»  Ul  ""  '««»»»"  «™'"'-        «  "  th;mk  him     *'  «dd«'    re:K  um    «Unp«»h^   the   l;:tle    spark 

Mo,.,U  arc   ucltci   li  an    n.oi.ey.  and    naiionsl  virtue  ''T  nn  admission  which  his  ignorance  has  alone  siif-     ot  liu'  w«ich  remained  it,  him  :   but    no   man  ill  the 

ab.no.:  s\  stem  ot  tin. .nee  :  and  therefore  « idle  a  govern-  fered  l-.itn  to  make.     Spirits  are  alcohol  in  their  pure  '  U*IU|'  stau'   ot   he.dth.  v.hn  adopts  the   principle  of 

men:  taU.  ears  in  p-.vvidi  ,,-  to;-   the  pecuniary  adv,,i-  >uu,  .    .„,,,_  ;f  ;l  m  {]    ,     <ollu,tl,iu,/  ;,  |  total-abstinence,  can  be  inj.-.rcd  by  it.      Teetotalism 

t.v^'s   ot   tiic   i-eo'-ic.  it   should   not     li.ii.ud   the   extme- 

t,;,:,   of  public   m  ,rals.   ,.„.,  th,  trans;or:r.,t,on  of    the  w"uK1   W  Ur   "*""•  -"«J   '-"'  I'1"  prejudicial   to   his  ;  **•  «  S™*  :   «'0n  1,  it  be  an  cx- 

iution.il  chitaet.r.     \\  :,atevlT   the   duties  upon  spirits  health,  for  him   t.'  drink  spirit  diluted  with   water,  j  tlvllu<  Ilu>a'uro-    "  1N  a  humane   and    philanthropic 

produce  m  ;;:o..vs  n  ;:iii-tred,  ;lie  sordid  ad. lition  thus  than  to  partake  of  wine  and  beer.      In  drinkitl"  beer  I  Olu>  '  an^ 'u>  niust  have  a  badluart  who  will  stremv- 

n^  revenue  can  never  compensate  for  the  ;md  w;,u,    )u.  illlbib(,s  ;l  ,..,.,,,  q'uami,v'ot'  ;1lJo!iel ;  !  llllsi.v    °1TOSO  a  s.vsu>m   th;lt   ll;ls  carried  happiness 

'"ijo'lh* remote!" and    pre-ximately.  there    is    r.  -  such  ;"ul  t!lis  alcohol  is  so  mixed  up  with  the  mo»t  dele-  I  into  nuin>"   iuld  "li!".v  "  ^'Uing  whence  that  hap- 

leinptatioa  to    crime  as  is   ntl'ordcd  by  the  drinking  of  urious    drugs,    narcotic    substances,    and    mineral     P'->USS  had  long  been  banished  by  the  vice  of  iutenv- 

»pitituou»  li.juors  particularly,  and  by  drinking  of  beer  prisons  that  any  man  of  common  sense  must  com-  !  prance. 

lo  agreat  .v.eiit  ;         }       j  ,j      t;i!i"ercnce  bctwee-i     d -oh  :  Of  course  this  nuthor  .mote*  the  miracle  of  C.m.i, 

More  t:\an  halt  ot  the  number  ot  lunatics  in  Hcthle-  '  M^.-    .          ...  •    . 

I.M,I   hospiial.    said   Mi.    I'oxnder  in  hi«    examination  »t^l  -md  alcohol  in  its  far  purer  st..ic.  1!!  tSalilee.  as  an  argument  in  favour  ot   the   use  of 


K'fore  the  (.'ominittee   of  the  House  of   Commons,  be- 
came m:.d  through  diink  :  and  the  number  of  lunatics 

ha»    greatly    increased    within  late  years. 

The   annual    Cf>j.t  of  ardent    spi'iis   ;o  the  ]>e<>ple  of 
Ireland,    WAS  upwards   of    six    millions  sterluy.  ur.tii     IV'pish  system  of  monks  ;nul  lu  rtui 


•  pi 

The   author  of  the   pamphlet  itnder  notice  then  j  wi"°-       Kvcr.v   ^'-'"H1'""  o!    llu'    P>iblieans'    canst- 
oeecds  to  sav  "the   svstcm  of  T,  •.  tota'iism   is  so  ,  Hies  to  blasphemy    to  uphold  the  damning  end   at- 


rxtreme,   that    he   would   as  »soon    approve    if  the 


it<,  who  ll 


.md   cor.t.u  :  of  the  wvr!.l    for   fe  ir  ;t   ,],„„! 


Father  Malhew    be^aa    hi^  great    w,  rk.      The    habi;    of 
mtenipi  ranee  thus  took  an  e:iori:.ous  sum   from  .1  ceua- 

trv  by  no  means  aMe  to  a.Vord  it.  and  the  sum   itself    ''"""P1  lhenl<      ' 0>  :ot';Jsn!  "  m  **treme  «»M«"*!  '   '      . 
derived    chietlv  from   the  lower    ordtrs.     lU-«ides    but  the  cn.«e,  to 'which  il  is  applied  ;is  a  remedy,  is  i ' 


!  cursed  system  of  intemperance  :  every  eiiemy  to 
1  Teetotalism  seeks  to  pervert  the  Hible  to  a  jusutiea- 
i  tion  of  his  ow:i  infernal  doctrines.  Hut  "  the  devil  can 
iniote  scripture  (Vr  his  purpose:  "  and  if  the  author 
•re  us.  will  turn  to  two 


that  c.*!.  immense  as    it  was.  llu  re  were  other  sources  also  extreme,      r'.xtr.'.ne  cases  require  extreme  re- j  t0rnU>r    nl::'-l)tT4  '"'  tllis    .H'1''"'^1-   a"d   peruse    the 

oieoM.-idleness.  tor  iiisiamv.   and  the  tin-e  lost  bv  lr.ejies ;    and  Te-ioialism'  is  the  radical   rofl,nm.r    r*l'-%rs  entitled"  The  Wines  of  the  New  Testament," 

onmkiuness,  which  weic  an  actual  dead    less  to  the  tl    ,  ..,-,.  ,1.  ,1  ,„  ,  ,  he  will    oht.,it,    a  proper  explanation  of  the  mira- 

couutiy.     The  loss  of  a  great  quantity  of  grain  was  a  t'"lt  '  l:Mu  '  '"'  '"'u-lu^  '''   "s  ll1"'  t"  the  utter  ex-  j    ,  ' 

Rrie»ous  addition  ;  and  then  the  government  had  to  sup-  tirpation  of  the  e\il.     Teitiperance,  or   inoder.ition.  :  '''''          ''"'''  la  (-"1"1"'' 

|wl  a  numerous  military  and  police  eslablishment,  part  re<enib!es  a   phyMci.iti.  who.    when   called  upon  U         l>y  way  of  conclusion,  t,>  this   writer,  and  to  all 

of  whose  business  was  to    take  care   of  drunkards,  and  a(u,lui   -V    ,rievous    ease  of  mortification     tlrnks   to     >'t!'t>rs-    wll°    Attempt    to    thnnv    ridicule    upon    the 
pnveat   ,  ,,m  Iron,  n  juiuij:  the    sober  and  each  other.  /  .rt,,t  (.auso  of   total-abstinence,  we    sav.— TeetotaW 

I'oliee-otSees  and  barracks  ouce  seemed  to  be  the  onlv  l    u  "  '  .x    .~1-ulullt  •'»«  gentie  nu  . ins,  whereas  the    . 


prosperous  places  in  li  eland.  g.-.ngrene    only   spreads   the   more   vioKntlv;     bn; 

T;:es,i:rit  trade   is   fat  fivm   K-in-   so  pro'hable  to  Teetotalism     is    th.-  more    experienced   dise'ink' 

these  w!u>  e.irrv  it  e;;,  .is   h..s  been  ceneralh  suruosed  i-       i      •         i 

Aft»  iudividua'lshavemadetlu-it  rortuues.  anumaym»ke  E*n»'ap«»  w1'"  s^'s  »«  "«'  ?^»"  th.it  uothinj:  save 

their  fortunes;  b-.:t  st;'.l.  taking  it  a>  a  ti;a!e.  it   is  most  immediate  amputation  ot  the  injured  limb  wiil  save 

ii:i:i.i.is.       It    is  prv;iv,gcr.er.,i'.\    K::e\ed  that  money  the  life  of  the  patient, 
made   ;:i   the  >pi;lt  tia.'.e  seldom  descer.,!s  to  the  grand-  i 


-::i  has  resisted  the  seorl's  of  the  educated,  and  the 
.  wealth  of  the  licensed  victuallers :  it  has  triumphed 
over  the  encouragement  given  to  intemperance  by  n 
misguided  legislature,  and  has  thrown  down  th* 
obstacles  raised  against  it  by  even  the  clergy  of  the 
IVotestant  church  ;  it  has  withstood  the  gibes  of 


...                                                                                  The    writer  next  proceeds  to  ulacc  imon   record 
ie  opuuou  ot  some  careful  observers  is  that    .,       ,-.n.....:....    ;       ...: i    -n-i       i     ,  those  who  are   interested  in  sustaining  the  credit  of 

a  ruinous  habit,   as  the  mean:-    <  f  their  own  real 
'  interests  or  fancied  eniovmcnts:  and  it  shall  not  fall 


...  i..  ses    s       a  .  „  .  . 

twelve  out  of  thirteen  persons,  who  have  been  for  any      .         L>llowulS    impert;nent    and    illiberal  observa- 

Iciiiilli  of  time  euua^e.l  in  the  retv.l  >p.-.:t   tra.'.c.  exhibit,    tions  t  — 
either  in  their  own  persons  and  pi  -.H-m.or  in  :hc  habits 

' 


eter   n  teir  own  persons  and  pi  -.H-m.or  in  :hc  habits  •    .  .  ineres     o 

of  members    ot   their    family,  me.'anciioiv  specimens  of         '  h'"1',  l^    V'"'\'   ^^  °'   ;''°S°  U'etotalers  :  '  bv  vour  force  '. 

destruction   c-uscd    !-v    distii.ed   spirits.'    Sl.vv    .r-irit  the.v  *re  '!so  !         lurks  who  proscriK-  all  wine,  but  will  | 

Shops  ate  kept  bv  widows  wiios.'   husbl-.-.is  k-.Ued  tl.'em-  P'        ,.        WU>\  :t   ""    lbe  S'-V'       'lhe    '^telaleis    have  ; 


shops  ate  kcj 

selves  by  drinking.     Tiie  spirit  seller  in   the  suburbs  of. 
Belfast,  in  Ireland,  understood  the  matter  well,  when  he 
put  on  his  sign-board  "  The  l.a>t  Shirt ;"  for  assuredly 

to  open  a  spirit  slu  »  is  the  very  laxt  shift. 

duals,  wl-..  have  signed   t .-,-  pledge  of   total  absti- 


been    discevert-d    with    a 
That   t!;ere    hav^ 


near    the    tea-pot 

-  ,-  ... 

..  ..:,u  to  contain  gin  . 

•  •me   inconsistent  indivi- 


Supposiiig  a  man  to  drink  one  glass  of  spirits,  at  two 
pence  each  t;lass  daily  ;  this  would  cost  him  three  pounds    ntfIK'1'-  illu'  then  relapsed  10  their  habits  of  intempe- 


CORHESPONDENCE. 

To    :'.e    fVi.'iT    rf  "  TllK  Tll'.lOTALER." 

SIR, — Watchinij  with  inlen-st  and  ar.xiety  any  thiuif 
.ected  with  the   cause   of  total  alislinciice.  I   canr.it 


per  annum,  which   would  clotue   a  poor  man  respect-  ranee,  we   do   not   deny:  the  proverbial  frailties  of  j  ^^"r,"!!*  rn'swe*  to  "  \   LATB    coSMrRT/''  in    your 

"''Oneofthetest.  proved  at  the  time  of  the  rebellion  ''"'  ?"T™   r8C*  *OU[1'  n>* .  K>  !'l;!:''11^1-   w'w  »>»'    "Xotiee*   to   Correspondents,"     ,  No.  X.  ef/ArVe*- 

in  Irrland,  in    17!>o,   was   that    a  person   during   »  ore-  *UC"  tlU%    tUSC  ;   bllt   lh;lt    tms  '<  l!lt'  ^"duct  of  the  I  ruM.',-.   to  pass    without  trespassing   a   remarK    or   two 

s.nbeu  period,    till  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  'I'^tot.-.lers   generally-or   of    evtn   a   considerable  ,e  attention  ot  yonrrea,.crs      lo  me  vour  mean- 


was  nut  to  use  ardent  spirits  hiaisel',  and  was  to  diseoun-  :  number  of  them,  we  denv.      A  visit  to  t!;.-  Teetotal 

•  Its  un-  as  far  Ss  He  could  iuothe:*. j  moetings  wil]  convince  the  uiiinitiated  that  the  Tcc- 

j  totalers  are  tin)  enthusiastic  in  their  cause  to  fall 


11  E  V  1  K  W  S. 

d  lifj 


Tettotalis 
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I  easily  into  a  relapse,  or  to  be  beguiled  to  sacrifice  to 
j  the  genius  of  intemperance.     So  extreme   a  mea- 


*$'*£•  T'ifd-      A  Dla'  !  SUri'  "  Toetotalwm  prevents  its  disciples  fro,,,  ever 

hird    Edition.      ll'mo.      pp.    -'»-    Wing  lukewarm  ;  a  md  Teetotaler  is  as  entliv.Mastie 


in  ,,io  principle  hf 


should   not  have  noticed  this  pamphlet  h.id  '  some  woiHien  deity  in  the  wilds  of  eastern  Asia.  We 


your  correspondent,  he  can  take  »iih  safety,  is  made  at 
the  time  il  is  about  to  be  swallowed  by  dissolving  two 
powders  tone  composed  of  carbonate  of  sotia,  ginger,  and 
sugar,  the  ether  consisting  of  tartaric  or  citric  acid,1)  in 
separate  portions  of  water,  xdtiini;  the  two  fluids  toge- 
ther, ;'i,d  drinking  during  the  etlervescence.  VA  ithout 
noticing  the  properties  of  this  kind  of  beverage,  it  will 
answer  my  present  purpose  to  assert  that  the  habitual 
use  of  the  ginger- beet  which  is  commonly  sold  in  bottles 
and  is  made  bv  exciting-  fermentation  with  bann  or 


_,,  ...   „..  .       „ 

Kdition      caught  our  eyes  ;  acconlingly  rling  back,  with  proper  indisnstion,  the  j  yeast,  can  no  more  be  defended  lhan  that  of  table-beer. 

•nd  as  m>  know  tiwt  the  friends  of  brew rrs,di»tiUers,  lie  in  the  teeth  of  the  cowardly,  unmanly,  and  un-  I  MU,  Sir,  your*  faithfully, 

wine-«itrch«nta,  and  publicans,  will  use  their  ut-  principled  writer  of  the  pamphlet  under  notice,  and  1  Mtso.vrt  SVI-SK. 


THE    TEETOTALER. 
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REPORT    OF    TEETOTAL    PROGRESS     AND 
MEETINGS. 


DIKMIMill  AM. 

The  friends  of  Temperance  in  Birmingham  being 
most  sensibly  alive  to  the  dre.idfal  effects  already  en- 
tailed on  the  working  population  by  the  numerous  spirit 
hells  n. i*1  existing,  determined  to  make  an  appeal  to  the 
Magistrates  to  exercise  caution  in  graining  fresh  li- 
cences. A  memorial  to  that  effect  was  accordingly 
drawn  up,  most  respectfully  couched  and  read  at  the 
Temperance  Meeting  hero  August  'J+tli^:  it  received  nu- 
merous signatures  and  lay  for  several  days  after  at  vari- 
ous places  for  additional  names.  This  memorial  was 
presented  to  (he  Magistrates  on  their  assembling  to  bold 
their  annual  licensing  meeting  at  the  Public  Office. — 
Upward*  of  twenty  magistrates  took  their  seats.  The 
Deputation  consisted  of  Messrs.  CADBCKY,  Rev.  J.  A. 
JAMES.  MR.  Prsir-  IIREV,  and  others;  who  energetically 
enforced  the  memorial.  The  efforts  of  the  Temperance 
Advocates  have  not  been  fruitless,  for  out  of  nearly  one 
hundred  and  fitly  application,  Jirt  fresh  licences  only 
have  been  granted,  whilst  three  old  ones  have  been 
struck  off. 

Our  esteemed  correspondent  MR.  ELIJAH  GOOOHEAD 
informs  us  that  in  Birmingham  alone  there  are  at  least 
2000  places- where  intoxicating  drinks  are  sold,  and  upon 
an  averaje  ten  drunkards  to  each — thus  making  the 
fearful  number  of  20,000  drunkards. 


FATHEIX  MATHEW  visited  this  place  the  week  before 
last,  and  administered  the  ple.lgeto  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  persons.  He  has  now  enlisted  two  mil- 
lions and  a  halt  of  persons  beneath  the  banners  of  Tee- 
lotalisiH.  How  proud  should  Ireland  he  of  such  a  man  ; 
Ml  j  how  deeply  Grateful  should  the  inhabitants  of  that 
tine  island  teel  towards  their  great  moral  regenerator  ! 

Sl'MDEKLAXD. 

Teetotali«m  is  progressing  well  in  Smiderland.  The 
meetings  .".re  frequent,  and  are  held  in  the  Arcade 
Rooms.  There  it  also  a  juvenile  Teetotal  Society, 
which  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  It  is  a  grand  sub- 
ject for  contemplation — the  future  destiny  of  society, 
with  a  rising  generation  :  total  abstainers  '. 

DUNDEE. 

CAPTUS  JOHN  WILSON  of  the  brig  Bofirar.  in  a  letter 
to  the  Rt\.  J.  MESSER.  of  Hull,  which  has  been   kindly 
communicated  to   us  by  this  latter  gentleman,  says,  "  I 
am  delighted  to  find  tint  a  Total  Abstinence  Society  has 
been  established  at    Dundee,  and  that  a  number  of  mas- 
ters ot"  ships  have   come  forward  to  enrol  themselves  as 
members.  This  is  a  credit  to  th.-m,  and  will  art'ord  them 
the  more   happiness,  as  it    will  entitle  them  to   the  ap- 
jiiause  of  ail  rightly  thinking  men.      I  myself  became  a 
member  of  the  Tot.il   Abstinence  Society  at    Bristol,  on 
the  2nd  of  May,  1839.  at  which  time  1  was  bound  on   a 
voyage  to  Alexandria ;  and  I  resolved  during  the  \o\a<-e  ; 
to  sitve   the  principle  a  fair  trial.      During    «  fourteenth  ; 
mouths'  cruise,  although  in  various  climates,  I  abstained  i 
entirely  from  ardent   spirits  and  enjoyed    uninterrupted  , 
soo.l  health-      l;i  a    short    time  the   whole  of  my  ship's  ; 
.  crew   became  Teetotalers;  and   .1    happier  se:    of  men 
never  sailed  upon  tV  ocean.     While  at  Constantinople  ! 
1  converted  the  Captain  of  another  brig  to  the  same  doc- 
trines.     I  am  rejoiced   tliat  ihe  owners  at  Dundee    have  ' 
now  set  so  noble  an  example.  ;.n,i  I  foci  convinced  that  , 
they  will  reap  the  benefits  of  the  doctrine,  both  in  icspect 
to  themselves  and  their  cre»s.     At  ail  events  one  grand 
source  of  danger  will  be  removed  from  the  vessels  which  , 
K-long  to    them." — The  ter-timony  of  this  Captain,  who  I 
lias  been  many .  many  years  in  the  professi  on.  is  valuable  , 
iiuierd  :  and  it  is  :•>  In-  hoivd  th.it  the  master  of  ships  at 
»ii  the  m.tritine  towns   of  the  I'mtct  Kingdom  will  fol-  i 
ion  the  moral  and  salutary  example  of   t:.e  ship-owners 
of  Dundee. 

HfLL. 

The  members  and  friends  of  :!ie  Hull  Tent  of  Female 
Kechabites,  held  their  annual  festive  meeting  at  t);e 
house  of  MR.  F..  AtcwK.  en  Thursday  the  Jrd  ;:-,st. 
After  Tea,  which  was  serve.1,  up  in  excellent  style.  MK. 
A  IRON  JHAW  took  the  chair.  A  very  animated  speech1 
was  made  by  the  KEV.  J.  Missrs  ;  and  he  was  followed 
by  MK.  C.  F.  H\NBV  and  several  friends  of  the  order. 

STK  KTFOKP. 

We  are  pleased  to  be  enabled  to  state  that  the  slorio;:* 
doctrines  of  Teetotalism  are  making  rapid  progress  in 
this  town  and  its  neighbourhood.  The  meetings  at  the 
school-room  on  Tuesday  evenings  are  invariably  crowded, 
and  on  Thursday,  the  ration  at  the  Hall,  at"  Piaisto*. 
;Tcs.-n'<  a  m.'st  improving,  and  exhiliratini;  spectacle. 

X.  1>.  1"  o.ir  Kfitort  of  the  transactions  of  the  Strat- 
ford Branch  in  our  journal  of  the  .ith  of  September,  we 
s.v;l  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Baker  pieseuted  Mr.  Cation 
with  the  silver  medal;  whereas  this  testimony  of  esteem 
and  respect  was  tendered  by  Mr.  Smith. 

LIUBETII     FRIENDLY    TEMPERANCE    SOCIETY. 

This  total  abstinence  association  holds  its  meeting* 
at  the  ch.tpe!.  Captain's  Walk,  Vine  Street.  York  Rojd. 
The  meetings  are  held  twice  every  week  on  Monday  and 
Thursday..  reetotali»tn  is  making  rapid  strides  in'  this 
»:ci:iitv,  as  elsewhere. 


UXITED    TEMPERANCE    AISOCUTION. 
llednftday  Hixming,  Srptrmbtr  9/A. 

The  meeting  at  the  Alderspate  Street  Chapel  was  well 
attended  by  a  most  respectable  audfencv.  Mr.  G.  W. 
M.  REYNOLDS  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  the  meeting 
was  addressed  at  considerable  length  by  this  gentleman, 
and  afterwards,  in  succession,  by  Messieurs.  Johnson. 
Crump,  Diddle,  Hatt,  aud  Mac  Bean.  . 

Saturday  Kri'»i«g,  September  \1tk. 

The  Chapel  in  Alderagate  Street  presented  it*  usual 
gay  and  animated  appearance  upon  this  occasion. 

MK.  WILLIAMS  was  called  to  the  chair,  upon  taking 
which  he  said  that  Teetotalism  would  neTer  cease  its 
endeavours  until  it  had  entirely  extirpated  the  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors  from  all  civilized  nations. 

MR.  BENSTEAD  contended  that  the  use  of  strong 
drink  was  a  wilful  a  .icide,  and  that  a  man,  who  died 
from  its  effects,  should  have  a  verdict  of  feto  de  u  pro- 
nonnced  over  his  body  by  a  Coroner's  jury. 

MK.  G.  W.  M.  REYNOLDS  said,  after  some  general 
remarks  upon  Teetotalism,  that  it  was  to  be  regretted 
that  such  a  spirit  of  rivalry  should  exist  between  Teeto- 
tal societies.  He  thought  that  union  thould  be  the 
favourite  principle,  and  the  most  effectual  means  of  suc- 
cessfully carrying  on  the  crusade  against  the  dissipated 
habits  of  the  age. 

MR.  G AWTHORPE  said  that  Teelotalism  had  emanci- 
pated him  from  a  state  of  slavery  by  far  more  wretched 
than  that  in  which  the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies  were 
plunged  before  the  emancipation. 

MK.  PRICE  detailed  the  happy  results  of  the  total  ab- 
vtinance  system  in  application  to  himself  and  his 
family. 

MR.  JOHNSON  was  happy  to  be  enabled  to  inform  the 
meeting  that  Lord  Glengall  had  just  expressed  himself 
most  favourably  with  regard  to  the  progress  and  princi- 
ples of  Teetotalism. 

MR.    JOHNSON. 

MR.  H.  W.  WESTON  v  Secretary  to  the  United  Tem- 
perance Association,;  begs  to  give  notice  that  the  well- 
known  and  able  advocate.  Mr.  Johnson,  is  about  to  visit 
Leicestershire  and  the  adjacent  counties,  on  the  account 
of  this  society,  and  that  he  will  be  happy  to  render  all 
the  assistance  in  his  power  to  local  associations  founded 
on  the  total  abstinence  principle. 


ADVERTISEMENT* 

H>U  Day  U  Published,  containing  Sixteen  clo*cly  printed  p&gM, 
Price  W.,  Number  III.  ef 

ANATOMY  OF  INTEMPERANCE, 

OK    A    KEY    TO    TEETOTALISM. 
BT    GEORGK    W.     M.     REYNOLDS.  ESQ. 
AMhor  ot  ••  Pickwick  Abroad."  ••  Modern  Literature  of  frame," 

"Alfred  deKosann."  ••  Grarr  Darling."  &c. 
*.     This  work  will  be  continued  in  weekly  number*  at  Yd. 
a*d  monthly  pirn  , .inched  in  a  beautiful   wrapper)  at   It.  rack 
•mil  us  completion  in  ten  sheets.     It  ii  presented  by  its  Author 
to  Ue  Lmu?d  Temperance  Association,  and  all  iu  proceed*  wifl 
eroted  lo  the  furtherance  of  the  cause  of  Temperate*. 

rVSLISHXD     AT     nil    DIFOT     or      THE      I  MTIU     TKMFCKAWB 

AUoi-iAjioit,  1JJ  Alder^att  Strtrt,  London. 
And  Sold  by  W.  STINGS,  Paternoster    Row.       Dublin :  S. 
Macau* Co.    And, all  Booksellers,    Newi  lenders  and  Bu- 

•uoe:s  in  Tflwn  and  Country. 

TEMPERANCE  AND  INTEMPERANCE. 
Tlii.  Day  tt  published,  price  Is.  each  plain,  or  Is.  each  colouM* 

glX  PLATES,  exhibiting  the  PROGRESS 

AND  RlUNOl'S  EFFECTS  OF  INTEMPERANCE,  con- 
trasted w.th  the  PLEASURES  AND  HAPPY  CONSB 
Ul  RNCES  OF  TEMPERANCE.  These  Prints  are  happily 
conceived,  and  vividly  pounrmy  the  fatal  results  of  Intempes- 
ance.  while  the  happier  »ute  of  the  Temperate  Man  fun-i»ke» 
a  powerful  and  effective  moral. 

The  »et  oTKii  Platen,  may  be  h.id.  S»  6d.  plain.  10s.  6d.  colored. 
London— Dean  &  Munday,  1  hre«diie*d>-«trect :  auil  J.  Pa««, 
12.  Patemoctrr-row. 


lENSINi.TOX    AND    BAYSWA7ER    BRANCH    Of    TJIS 
VNITED    TEMPERANCE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Secretary  of  this  Branch  has  published  a  notice 
announcing  a  course  of  Lectures  to  be  delivered  at  the 
Cambuen  Chapel,  Kensington  Gravel  Pits,  in  the  fol- 
lowing; manner : — September  1  Ith. —  7"»e  u'rinlci*g  mj- 
r.-ua  uf  ai:  h.uijns,  by  Mr.  MEE.  Sept.  21st. — Kfrrts  pf 
Ixtsmfitraacc  on  t't(  llunc.i  I'-iiit-rsta'.uixf,  \>\  -\lR.  Bt.\- 
STEAD.  Sept.  Tv.h. —  The  ./^.i...»t»  of  l*t<-i*t*ra»ff,  by 
Mr.  G.  W.  M.  REYNHIPS.  (V-t.  otb.—  Titr  .l.iHlter.it:  -t 
o/./.V.'.o/ic  Drt-.ks,  by  MK.  H.  W.  WE-TOV.  Oct.  12lh. 
— Ai:Tv*omy.  by  MK.  Mtr.  O, :  l:\h- — The  same  sub- 
ject continue.!.  October  2ot.i  — (»«-o/i«:».  by  MR. 
WHEEL!  K.  November  2nd, —  Hie  same  subject  con- 
tinued; OctoS>er'J:h. — KJucjti:*,  bv  MK.  SIALLWOOD. 


THE  CHEAPEST  and  MOST  ELEGANT  BOOKS 

Ever  printed  are  the 
STANDARD  ILLUSTRATED  WORKS. 

LIFE    OF     NAPOLEON 

500  EnfETavines. 

ROBINSON     C  R  U  S  O  E 

400  Enjtnvinjr*. 

GIL     H  L  A  S 

WO  EncrjTinin. 

A  S  M  O  1)  E  I'  S 

The  IVvi:  o:\  Two  Stick*.  :oO  Enr-nvlnps. 

Th^  r«ri»  rJit.om  i>f  wverii  «-.A:ui»rJ  w«ks  have  >t;je«**.l 
thp  idem  of  publnhmg  a  «»n«  of  wurkt  in  a  tmilar  »!>;<•  uf  e«- 
rfmnc*.  But  our  continental  r.ei^htvur*.  in  their  ^rju»e»  r^r 
rnJ.'avour*  to  produce  ;hi«*  fen-.s  t>f  literature  in  a  t!>.r  tt.ii 
proudly  ch»:>n.re«  campar.Km  with  the  h^:h«t  efforts  of  •.!«• 
typographic  art.  have  esjuyet'  alone  to  J'.ACV  then  w.thir.  ibr 
IT.WU  of  a  iimited  and  irr*//>v  .  ijui*  of  readers.  1:  :*  r^*rr\*  1 
for  British  en:erpri*e  and  in^nuity  tu  render  i  series  of  work«. 
of  rontparativr  beauty.  •rtai»«6/>  fr»  rendt't  of  mrv  r.T»*  V> 
'  effect  this  no  exprnsr »t  r\er;ion  ta>  been  (ptrcd  :r.  thr  ProC  Jt- 
timi  of  the  '  I~u*trmir4  S'*m*ttrd  /.\-i:j  >-j*.  a:id  the  very  ^r*at 
lulerss  and  popclariry  whieh  has  hitbenu  *neu*led  tneir  Puutt- 
ratiiHi  if  t*w  best  cnterxm  of  their  intrrr*t  and  varied  n>erw«. 
AVhen  coni[.k-:rd  the  unite\i  s*ri-<  of  \a»*~f*m.  RiJ***>m  Cnuot. 
t.i.  H.4U.  uid  .4r**t*ifmi.  ikr  Dfrii  -i  <Tr  Sii.tt.  wi.l  roatain H» 
lc-.j:.'van  l.i^Kt  IKu-Hntion*.  u.'ir^-j*;  <*.!  f .  r  beaurv  of  de*^:a. 
irTistka;  skill,  mud  eiijiutitr  nni>h.  t>  '.ii«  -wet  eij>en»ive  ben  kt 
hitherto  published. 

Thei*  un^anule.ed  work*  ITT  i#*iic-i  ii»  /*fT»*  .V»«i^f->  D"rpinr. 
»*ii  V  \;-..»  :n  p*rt»  price  >  \j^-::,v  ei-h.  .u.  *-f  »  h:f  h  ire  cu«- 
sMnily  on  «»>.  and  may  be  cKaine>i  o:  e»er>  U.vk«<.*r  .s  ;!*c 
I  ailevi  Kin>;don. 

r*»rt»  now  rr»Jy 

NAFOI.EON.  I    toXIV.  ,'  OIL  BLAS.  I.toVjil. 

ROBlNStiN  CRUSOE.  I.  to  XIV.  A>Mi'l>El'S.  I.  to  \ 

I.-\i..o      \V.  STMAXca.  .'1  Pi!cmos:er  Row  :  H    Hctherinptor. 
Stnnd  ;   Oare.  Bercrr.  Paine,  xc.  xc..  »nd   Sold  ry  x.1 
friiers  in  town  and  Countrv. 


MR.  HfPSOX. 

T:,ls  talented  a.'.v.-icate  ot  the  U:;:ted  Temperance 
Association  IIAS  iately  visited  Bromsiirote,  waere  the 
catue  of  Teetotalism  !i»s  received  ,1  considerable  impulse 
from  t!-.c  exertions  of  MR.  THOMAS  PAWSON.  At  Red- 
ditch.  tl:*  REV.  ROBERT  HASLEY  has  devoted  himself 
most  nobly  and  enthusiastically  to  the  f  ;rti'.er»nce  of 
the  doctrines  of  total  abstinence.  T!v  committee  of  ihe 
Teetouivts  of  this  place  passed  a  resolution  to  the  elVect 
"  Tkiit  thfir  PI  (si  :t»t  Jj  immediately  coxxnfiieate  tciih 
thf  {''iitfj  Tf"n\ 'rjnef  Jtturiatton  en  :l.r  <:.''•,  ft  e' 
unian."  Ou  Tuesday,— the  ?>ih  insta:.;.  Mr.  !I-Json 
rejchevi  Tewsbary,  «here  he  held  a  ineeT:;!,:  ;<t  ih:' 
Tli-'itre.  The  Co:;i:ni"etf  at  this  place  U  composed  of 
most  active  ^entlerr.in.  On  the  loth.  Mr.  Hudsc:i  ar- 
rivetlat  Gloucester, where  Tectotai;sm  14  iu  a  .'iouri>iiiiit; 
condition. 


UEGISI'RY  FOK    SOBKR    SKKVANTS. 

AS1>    MIXHANICS.   1   t  Al.lU'.KSC.ATE  STREET 
Li.'..  e*  «nt>  liriit'emen  ».•.•   rr>;«v:iui;y  informed  !h»t  they 
ii.'.>  lieor  cf  S«T».>::U  of  »1.  »:*»»«•>.  »h,>  ».-»  Total   Al«i»iu«» 
f.-o:n  Intoxicating  Dhnkt.  on  a;;>l:cst:on  at  the  above  Office  • 
wk«re  S>TTUI:S  ol  a!'.  cla«<>  nu>  al>o  :.>-ar  of  >i:uition». 


RU 


SSELL'S    TEMPERANCE     HOTEL. 

AND  COFFEE  ROOMS.  PROA1>\V.\Y.  WESTMINSTER. 

Was  i.(wned  u:i,u:  ti»  :mirv«-i:r  »anc:v«  of  I--  Cor.:n'Ti»r 
»nd  ivstroiwu-*  vf  Ihe  Xlemtvr»  u'  :>><•  »'t-.:  H-\r.-.-.  f  :he  N»« 
Hr.t  \h  and  Fore;  gn  Tt-m^erance  S»v:<r:y.  or.  «e^;  e>day.  l»tk  cf 
A-j.ust.  1««.  • 

WILLIAM  KCMSLL.  in  solkitirj  »v.f  -"..OT-  : 

ic«t   rx-»x<-tfu;.T  iav.-.-.»   c:>  Teicreranee  F 


pivrNE    SEr.vii-r.    VT    Mi-rr.su*TC  STHEET  CIIATLL. 

Mr..  .'.  S.  Oi  .'.x  i'!i  '::..-  '••'-n  aj  pointe.l  to  the  care  if 
this  Churc'.i  on  t:.e  ""aV;  .ul;  lijy.  Divine  srnice  :«  h-.  i.i 
in  the  nionitiic  it  tl-.Te-:.  and  in  the  evenirp  at  hall'-Mst 
six.  Arplicatiou  tor  st.i'.s  to  be  sna.ie  at  the  Chape! 
after  the  services.  Subscrip;:.  i:s  will  l>e  tliAr.kl'a.iy  rx- 
Cfived  by  the  Ministtr.—  b\  MK.  H.  W.  WESTCN,  1SJ. 
Alctrrsgate  Street,  —  and  by  Mr..  J.  WILSON,  5S,  Red 
Civss  Strvet. 


.  .. 

»nd  the  pubic    pr:irr»lly.  :h»t   u   »  .'.1   lw  h>»  .->  •:  «t*r.s  ».m  »o« 
,  nly  to  rrncer  it  inteenrirBI  t..  :he   or-ie.-V.  ..:iur»-tt>  of  tkt 
leu-.pcnuice  e»u»e.    but  coodix-.»e    in  even  ;»wt>.e  •«>  to 
.-..miort  taJ  coavecicuce  of  a.!  »'..'n:-.y   favour  hull  witB 

>Uj«  'ronripiity  to  the   houtcs  .-f  Parliament.   S»-*-o-s><"J»» 
inJ  ibltey  it  is  preromed  will  rvrJtr    .t   i  ^e»ir»N*   :r:npor»ry 
.i»Jeto  i«r»on»   vwi:n>(t  We>:::-..njier.  for  pun--*"  '• 
rtrrration  or  bu*u-.e«.  anJ  Mr  ».-..«  v-v.iven^e*  ^x> 
oerr  nrorswinr  »c\vr.'.nuxii:;oa  »  .   V*  Afforded. 

Kefre»hn:<T.i$  cf  every  n>rt  n<i-.jJtir>k  w.th  (ru*  Ten-.^-r»nr« 
will  be  furnis»!*d  at  irry  nx>d<-r»:r  vhirp". 

Tht  HexJ-.M  room  »l!:  K   »mi>..v    .applied    «:l! 
lileratart.  prni<diea)s.  »-i-  newspapers,  and 
ako  for  the  «aie  of  ill  the  joor:*-,  ;  u».icatk)n»- 

X    B    Convry»nce«  to  even  p»rt  v:  tbe  kuifdom  by  rauwmy  . 
n-bcvM>  wnkii  r.ve  pimu:r»' 


THE  i.»:e  e\traoiuiuary  Utter  of  tV.e  celehrate\l  Dr. 
Bright,  of  Kiy  Place,  Holborii,  wiitteu  tV.e  3d  instant 
to  Ho'.loway.  sliou'.d  be  read  by  ail  classes  of  persona. 
This  celebrated  phx  -'.ci.in  proves  that  HoMoway's  I'int- 

•  meut  and  pills,  if'uscd  together,  arc  infallible  i»  ihe 
cure  of  old  ulcers,  K»a  legs  bad  breasts,  &c.  llol.oway 

j  has  now  obtaine\i  the  patronage  of  nearly  all  the  greatest 
physicians  of  the  day;  his  invaluable  eintnviit  and 
pills  ou$ht  to1  be  kept  in  every  family  fcr  the  use  D:~ 
their  children.  They  are  sold  by  all  venders  of  IV  :<r.t 
Medicine*  throughout  the  kingdom.  ar:.i  »'.-o  at  Hol- 
loway's  new  establish  uieut,  CJ4,  SlrJi-J,  near  Temple 

1  Bar. 


OKICIN\L    COMMISSION 

TEA  C     O     M     P     A     N     V. 

H.  CANNON-STREET.  Near  Wilbrock. 

»l  I.  k     T  >    >  *-    *• 

Tfce  rery  best  B'.K-k  Tea  ur.poru-,;.  i-.::;-!Uvourrd  stroa; 

nch"  Pekoe  kind         .......  *  • 

BUrk  Leaf  wiry  Roujh  Confou.  highly  n>coo!niend<si  S  • 

Stroair  Mark  Waf  C-^TIJWU.  lor  u\  o:  ,«  >ad  code>e-:<ou>«s  4  » 

6BKKN  TEA. 

Tke  f.nr?t  pearl  leaf  Gur.powa.-r  a  .tror.:  rick  fu".'.  ta- 

vtiored  tex  the  very  be»t  importrd  6    • 

Fin«  Hy>on  cowslip  Una  e^uil  10  »ry  tta:  cm  b.-  tvuiit  C 

Tou».i  ilyvon  stronjrty  rero='.««ende4      .  t 

Be«  PUn'tati       Col«       ....  .    .      1 

Fine  Mora*  v  .4fc«     . 

Finest  feted  Con*  .        .        .  • 


Be>t  Spanish  i  :  ,v  !j:t 


• 
• 
• 

!• 
«  1* 


j 
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THE     TEETOTALER. 


A      TEMPERANCE     COFFEE      SHOP, 

T\»  HK  1>1>FO«ILP  OF. 
Af  ;N  at  OM  iv»p»«  .-f  ik»  I'r.wx!  T»ruprnM* 


CANTED     BY    A     TEETOTALER 

A  S.  ;..>;•  M   U  AK!  >.;,H  SI-MAX  «t   l.U.HT  FMKIMi. 
«<  t  *  f.xxi  <-K»r»rtf  t  ISwn  \tt  .MI  fiat*  —  l*to*M  to  Jirfrt 
V   K    fimffnM*  Cudb*  H«M».  Ka 


IB  t  !»•  dan  will   <  i .  ».  • 

REPRINTS    OF     NUMBERS     I..     IV.,     AND     V.    OF     THK     TEEYOTALRR. 

VTitk  XumNrr  IV    .  ..  h*  c.  TV. •....»;  i,    V   ».-<n     »-»i.».  tb«  rortnit  *!  G    W.  II.  Eton  .    i,  K»  ,     »:-,-.  ».-.:.  X  _•.-.:»»  T 
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NATIONAL         ENDOWMENT 
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PERIOD  11.— CHAPTER  II. 
THK  cm  FK:»NP*. 

MK.  Tr.-r-vTTs  was  attired  in   the  height  of 
fashion.       Hi*  hair  was   well    anointed    with' 
Rowland's  Macassar:  his  hat   was    after   the  I 
fash. on   of  some  duke's  or  marquis's  design ;] 
his  coat  was  made  by  B;:ekmaster — his  panta-! 
loons  by  .V-.dorson — and  his  boots  by  Hohr  : '. 
and  in  his  U  ft  h.and  he  balanced  a  cold-headevl , 
care,  while  he  exur.ded  his  n_ht  to  Melville 
with  all  the  warmth  nn.l  cordiality  of  an  old; 
ai:d  sincere  f.vr.d.     For  some  moments  our j 
hero  was  so  astounded   at   this  sudden  appari- . 
tior.  of  his  ancient  ally,  that  he  was  unable  to 
give    v.::erar.ee  to   a  s\ liable.      Mr.   Tibbatts 
took  sdvar.t.oi1  of  this  .confusion  on  the  part 
of  Victor,  and.  with  the  most  uuffaMe  oool- 
r.;iss.  flunc    himself  into  a   chair  after  he  bad 
soiled  the  \o;:nc  n.ar.'s  hand  ar.d  wrung  it  I 
forcibly. 

"  Well.  I  .v.n  d«  lighted  to  have  for.r.d  von 
0*1:  a:  las:."  said  Mr  Tibbatts.  passing  his 
fingers  through  his  hair:  "your  works  have 
mad-.'  sr.ch  a  v.oise  in  the  world  that  1  am  reallx 
quite  prou.i  of  \  our  a-qr.air.tanee:  and.  faith- 
ful  to  n-.y  friend  as  the  dog  was  to  I  Ivsses,  I 
conie  to  co:i;r>.tulate  you  on  your  rapid  rise 
to  far.-.e  ar.d  fortune." 

There  was  something  so  exceedingly  ludi- 
cjou*  ir.  the  very  impudence  of  this  mar.'? 
niar.y.ers.  that  Melville  was  nearly  altogether 
disarmed  o:  any  resentment  which  he  had  che- 
r.sb.o.l  a^air.st  him.  The  effvots  of  the  wine 
he  had  drur.k  were  <Uo  calculated  to  inspire 
hin;  with  a  false  spirit  of  forgiveness,  and  he 
followed  the  example  of  his  visitor  by  resum- 
ing his  seat. 

"  >V  ou  have  indee\l  made  a  noise  in  the 
world."  cor.tn.uexl  Mr.  Tibba:ts.  who  knew 
full  well  that  the  weak  side  of  all  men  is 
their  vanity,  and  that  flattery. like  oil  upon  the 
stormy  ocean.  snnx->:hs  m.u-.y  an  angry  ebulli- 
tion : — "  and  I  have  n^ad  all  .your  works  with 
tiie  greatest  delight.  Sor.-.e  of  my  fn ends  de- 
clare :h^t  you  are  the  first  avthor  of  the  day  : 
aiul  all  agrtv  :hat  you  sre  a  pert'oct  Tacitus  for 
:he  graphic  trv.:r.s  of  historical  description."" 

'^To  wha:  on  1  to  attribute  the  honour  of 
this  \;sn  *"  deiv.andtxl  Mtlville.  musterinc  xip 
a  sufficiency  of  courage  to  put  this questicva to 
his  :mpertv.rb.,ble  visitor. 

"  What!  .re  xou  gnev'd  to  receive  a  call 
from  an  old  :riei.d  :"  ejacuiateU  Mr.  Tibbatts. 
w:th  a  snnle. 

"1  do  no:  know  that  I  have  any  reason  to 
give  you  that  title."  retorted  Victor  impa- 
tiently. 

"  I  hope  \  ou  ilo  not  consider  that  1  am  any- 
thing else."  s,ud  Mr.  Tibbatis,  affectir.c  the 
most  extreme  surpnse :  "  1  am  a  Damon  to 
yoc.  and  yon  should  be  a  Py  thias  to  me." 

••  A  very  pnnty  Pythias  you  ma<le  of  your- 
s*lf  in  the  police  orlice  when  summoiwvl  as  a 
witness  aciro.s:  me  a  few  years  acx\"  said  Mel- 
ville  ironical  -y. 

"  My  dear  tellow.  I  merely  adopted  a  poli- 
tical course."  returned  Mr.  Tibbatts:  "if  yon 
w-ere  hanged,  it  was  no  use  cettinc  me  hanged 
likewise,  I  thought  th&best  thing  I  could  do 


w-ould  be   to     ive   to   prove  your    nnocence. 
I  pon  IUT  honour  I  had  no  other  motive." 

•*  Well,  of  all  the  impudent  fellows — "  be- 
gan Melville,  hovering  between  an  inclination 
to  laugh  and  a  conviction  in  his  own  mind 
that  he  ought  to  eject  his  companion  from  the 
house  without  a  moment's  delay. 

"  Stop  !  stop  !  my  dear  fellow ."  interrupted 
Mr.  Tibbatts :  "  do  not  put  yourself  into  a 
passion.  You  know  that  Alexander  killed 
Chtus  in  a  moment  of  anger:  and  I  have  no 
inclination  to  be  a  Cluus  just  now.  l?ut  — 
how'w  this  *  1  am  talking  till  I  am  dry.— and — 
ar.d — there  is  not  a  clean  glass  upon  the  table." 

Vic'.or  started  up  and  rang  the  bell  \  lolently  : 
the  footman  made  his  appearance  in  due  time. 

"  A  clean  glass,"  said  Mr.  Tib-baits  very 
coolly,  as  he  drew  off  his  yellow  kid  gloves, 
and  placed  them  very  neatly  across  the  brim 
of  his  hat.  He  then  drew  himself  close  up  to 
the  table,  exclaiming,  "  Well,  now  I'm  com- 
fortable. This  is  what  I  c.Ul  a  pleasure — meet- 
ing with  an  old  friend  again.  Ah!  my  dear 
Melville,  I  have  often  thought  of  you.  my  boy. 
and  have  been  wishing  to  see  you  every  day 
for  the  last  four  years — "' 

"  I\t  you  recollect  how  and  where  w* 
parted."  interrupted  Victor.  »i'.h  a  cir.am 
impatience  and  bitterness  in  his  tone.  "We 
separated  at  the  door  of  the  tribunal  of  the  Old 
Bailey  :  you  attempted  to  address  me — *:id  I 
spurned  your  acquaintance." 

"  Just  the  heat  of  the  moment,  and  a  wronc 
impression."  said  Tibbatts,  without  losing  one 
atom  of  his  equanimity  of  temper.  *•  But 
her*  is  the  clean  glass,  and  no  w:ne." 

The  servant,  who  had  returned  to  the  room, 
cast  an  inquiring  glance  towards  Melville, who 


iaii.  v  x 

seen>ed  buried  in  a   profound   reverie.     Mr. 

jTibbatrs  repeated  his  observation;    and  our 

j  hero  started  from  his  meditative  mood.     The. 

'domestic  awaited  his  master's  orders,  and  Mr. 

Tibbatts  regaled  himself  with  a  pinch  of  scuff 

from  an  elegant  gold  box.     Melville  was  just 

so  far  ir.  darned  by  w  me  that  he  t\  It  glad  of  a 

companion  —  bo  that  companion  who  he  might  ; 

and  he  fancied  that  there  was  no  good  com- 

panionship  without  the  bottle.     He  accord- 

ingly issued  the  necessary  command  ;  and  in 

a  lew  rnoaur.u  a  frvsh  supply  of  the  inebriat- 

ing liquor  was  p'.acod  upon  the  table. 

"  >\  ell.  this  is  very  fine."  sa»d  Mr.  TiVbans; 
sippini;  the  w  me  wiu»  great  relish  :  "  very  fine 
indeed.  But  TOO  c«n  afforvl  pcxxi  things  r...  \», 
Melville:  ycui  can  crt  *ry  thing  you  like  for  a 
book,  I  should  think:  any  publisher  tr.u»t  be 
glad  of  your  assistance  *"" 

"  I  have  no  trouble  m  disposing  of  my  n:a- 
uuscnpts,"said  Melville.s\>fter.ingal::tle.  '  oth 
trom  the  ejects  of  the  compliment  an«l  iae 
fresh  supply  of  wine. 

"Ah  !  yon  are  a  lucky  dog."  cried  Tibbatu. 
"Nearly  all  authors  are  poor:  the  ancient 
authors  were  poor  —and  Sv^  are  the  modem, 
with  but  few  t"\cep:ion>.  of  which  you  are  one. 
Plato  was  so  poor  ih-tt  he  was  compelled  to 
write  his  works  by  ti:e  light  of  the  eyes  of  his 
cat  :  but  Secec-i.  who  w  as  enormously  wealthy, 
composed  an  essay  0:1  the  deceitifulness  of 
riches.  Ah!  my  dear  MtivilSe,  all  the  world 
is  talking  of  you  now  !" 

*•  1  d»J  :-o*  thiuk  I  was  so  very  popular,1* 
observed  the  young  man.  filling  his  glass,  and 
passing  the  borde  towards  his  companion. 

~  Popular  !"  ejaculated  Mr.  Tibbatta,  who 
•w  that  Victor's  resentment  was 
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ing  away:  "  why  no  one  hear*  any  other  author  ,  leech  will  adhere  to  the  body  that  it  is  suck-  i 
spoken  of  but  you;    and  that  last  novel  of  I  ing.     Melville  was  however,  quite  affected  by  ! 

such  a  display  of  attachment  on  the  part  of  i 
his  friend,  and, bong  m  a  maudlin  state  of' 
drunkenness,  was  almost  melted  to  tears. 

Mv  dear  friend,  Tibhatu,"  said  he,  wrin»:- 


yours — 
-What 


about  that  **'  demanded  IVictor. 
drawing  his  chair  closer  to  that  occupied  by 
Mr.  Tiobatts. 


•The 

•'  To   be   sure  1  am,"  said  that  gentleman, 
sa\»    "  But — I  declare — ihe  bottle's  empty  !' 

11  little     empty !  "      shouted      Melville. 
•\Vell — we'll  deuced  soon  have  another.  Now. 

re 


"  M  hy  '  the  people  actually  fought  at  the  ing  the  other's  hand  with  reciprocal  xiolence. 
circulatir.g  libraries  to  get  11  tirst.  on  the  day  "  1  am  more  delighted  at  this  reconciliation  on 
o/  puhlicat..v.i."  said  Mr.  Tibbatt*,  "  Mel-  onr  part  than  at  any  thins  that  has  ever  hap- 
ville.  my  ivy.  herd's  success  to  you  !"  peiied  tome.  Bless  you,  Tibbatts  —  you  are 

"Thank  yon."  answered  Melville.     "The   my  only  -friend  after  all." 
saiu.'  to  you  :"  and  he  emptied  his  class. 
"  I  r.iyselt  ha\e  had  some  luck  since  I 
y  ou  last."  continued  Mr.  Tibbatts.  after  a  shon 
pause.     "An  old  aunt  of  mine  died.     I  was 

xery  fond  of  her.  and  hearing  that  *be  was  ill,  then.  Tibbatts.  what  wine  will  you  have* 
went  to  see  her.  The  doctor  ordered  her  to  Any  thing  my  cellar  can  give  an  old  friend 
take  a  l.tt'.c  Isndanum;  and  1  had  to  give  lur  like  you  f  \Vhat  shall  it  be*  Ton  —  sherry 
the  doses.  One  night  she  seemed  to  me  to  be  —  burgundy—  claret  —  champagne.  —  only  say 
so  ha.3,  -.ha;  1  increasod  the  quantity.  and  the  the  word." 

poor  ol.i  creature  died.  1  knew  she  had  made  "  LOT'S  have  a  bottle  of  champagne,  then." 
fl  v».'.'.  .11  iv.x  tavour.  and  so  it  turned  out,  1  cried  Mr.  Tibbatts,  after  a  moment's  reflec- 
w.i-  determined  to  be  economical  in  future,  tion. 

an.i.  by  way  of  a  Ivginmng.  left  the  parish  to  Victor  staggered  towards  the  bell,  and  pul- 
bur>  he:  So.  you  see  that  1  have  had  a  lift  in  led  it  violently.  The  servant  attended  the 
the  world,"  added  Mr.  Tibbatts;  bus.  as  he  summons,  and  Victor  ordered  him  to  brine 
turned  his  ex  cs  towards  Melville,  he  perceived  a  two  KM  ties  of  champagne  as  soon  as  possible. 
frowv.  upon  his  face,  and  he  accordingly  ob-  The  command  was  obeved;  and  the  cflcnes- 
served  «;;h  some  degree  of  precipitation.  "Bui  cent  liquor  soon  produced  a  species  of  raving 
it  1  had  only  your  abilities,  1  would  soon  be-  hilarity  in  respect  to  Melville;  but  Tihbatls 
conic  ss  nch  as  a  Cr.vsus.  You  are  the  envy  continued  to  ormk  glass  after  glass,  without 
of  All  aspiring  authors,"  experiencing  any  very  evident  effects  from 

*•  1  h.-.pe  1  am  no:  proud,  either."  cried  Mel-   the  sparkling  juice  ot"  Epemay. 
x.ik.  the  frown  changing  to  smiles  at  this  new        "  Excellent  wine,  this,  '   sa>d  Mr.  Tibbar.s. 
convolr.v.ent.     "  But  y  ou  don't  help  yourself."   tilling  his  own  and  Melville's  glass  for   the 
••  \  .••>!-.-.  waiting  for  yon."  answert\i  Tibhatu.    fourth  f.me. 

"O.1  1  have  had  my  share  already."  said  "  F.xoellent  !"  cried  Victor,  whose  eyes 
M.'.v  .'.ie,  with  a  feeble  effort  U  avoid  the  flashed  fire.  and  whose  cheeks  were  almost 
temptation.  '  purple  with  ihe  urnatural  excitement  .  *• 

"  \\  "ell  '  1  cannot  drink  alone,"  exclaimed  "Oh!  if  I  only  had  a  chance.  like  you." 
Mr  TiMutts;  "and  1  thought  that  the  world  said  Mr.  TibSatts.  shaking  his,  head  soi-.ie- 
ger.erallv  gave  you  credit  for  doing  the  ho-  "hat  gloomily  —  "if  I  only  had  a  trier,  i  to 
uours  o!  your  house  with  such  surprising  tact  come  forward  and  assist  me  as  this  iv.onier.t,  1 
anvi  good  taste."  should  make  a  fortune." 

•  \:  1  must,  1  must."  obse:\<\3.  Melville,  de-  ;  Now  a  man.  who  is  himself  alrr.ost  rabid 
tenuincd  that  the  world  should  not  he  wronc.  iin^  raving  with  the  ar.incial  harpiness  'pro- 
ahhough  the  world  h»d  never  said  ar.y  such  duoed  by  champagne,  cannot  etv.v.re  the 
thing  .  and  he  accordingly  refilled  has  own  sigh:  of  the  slightest  appearance  of  gloom  in 
glass.  pr.«  r  to  h.-.r-..:.::g  :':  e  decanter  to  his  a  companion.  Melville  according")  pressc-.i 

Mr.  Tibl>aits  to  unfokl  the  narare  of  his  wan:*. 
s«vm  here."    and  after  a  considerable  display  of  re'.uetauoc 
0-11  the   part  of  this  gentleman,  the  imth  w.ts 


.p 
H 


How    very    coiv.fonable  you 
rer.:srke\i   Mr.  T.i  . -at:<.  after  another   pause. 
"  1  s.  r.vSse  you  nviixe  the  f.rst  literary  men 
of  the  day  a;  your  house  *" 

"My   t.wft  are  mxanably   well  attended 
by    all  that  is  fashion* 
said  Victor. 

"  1  am  told  that  vou  are  courted  bv  the  first 


people 


litus  and 
expected.  ' 

"  1  shall 
as  you  pass 


"  Mv  dear  Melville.  I  didn't  c.->nie  here  to 
annoy  you  with  my  cnefs."  said  Mr.  Tibbatts. 
or  wonh  knowing."    heaving  one  tremendous  sigh,  and   washir.g 
down  another  with  a  glass  oi  champagne. 

"  But   I  will  know  what    it   is   tha:  \e.\es 
you."  persisted  Melville. 

"  Weli.  if  you  must,"  said   Mr.  TibViatt*. 
arpearar.ce.  this  is  to  be    "ho  enacted  his  pan   to  perfection.  "  1  sup- 

1    must    gratify    your   curiosjtj.      The 


,j-..;te  *s  *   cunos;ty."  r»-- 
A:>.:  u^oed.  w;:h  xour  abi- 


ths 


\ery  h.voj-y  to  s<\~  you  as  often    'ruth  is,  1  have'  a  certain  opportunity  just  at 
" 


s  w.»y."said  Milville.  alter  a  •  this  moment  —  which  never  may   occur 


ould  he  avoid 
highly  of  his 


moment's  hesitation  ;  bu:  how 
inviting  the  mar.  who  thought 
literary  avh>exinv.its* 

**  Oh  '.  1  shar.'t  desert  you 
found  you   ou:,     s.v,l   Mr.   Tibbatr*.     "But 
here's  to  the  he.\l;h  of  your  family.     Come — 
you  r.i u si  join  in  this  toast," 

"1.   suppose   I    must,"   reiv.r.vd    Melxilk: 
and  here  was  another  excuse  for  another  class. 


— and  if  1   only  had  a  few  hundreds — but— 1 

suppose  1  ir.ust  do  without  then: " 

"Now.   I   understand."  s*id   Melville,  ir.i- 
that  1  have '  patiently  interrupting  these  broken  scv.uuces: 
"how  much  do  you  want*" 

"  What  do  you  mean  *"  exclaimed  Tibbatts. 
as  if  he  were  quite  astounded  by  the  ques- 
tion. 

.___,       "Hew  much  do  you  w*n;  f"    dini&cdec 

"  I  understand  that  you  baxe  a  most  anna-    Melx;lle.  dogge-dly. 
bk  wife  and  such  rii^  children,"  cried   Mr.       "  Why — if  you  must  know,  about  fixe  hun- 
Tibbatts;  "I  shall  really  grow  jealous  of  your  drod  pounds."  replie^i  Mr.  Tibbatis,  u:  a:one 
h^pirn>ss  soon."  approaching  a  whisp«^r. 

"  1  shall  be  mo*t  happy  to  introduce  them       "  You  shall  have  u,"  cnod  Melville,  dashing 

t->  y-c-u.  my  fine    fi-llom.     said   Victor,   now    his  clftvhed  fist  upv->n  the  table.     -  I  will  gl-^ 

slappiiK  his  companion  or.  the  back.  and  fetch  n-.y  cheque-book  out  of  the  drawiri- 

"  Mwnlle.  mx    dear  Ivy."  cnod   Mr.  Tib-   roon\  and   will   do   "hat   you   require    this 

batts,  grasping  his  friend's  hajid,  *«  1  am  tie-  minute" 

lighnxl  to  see.  you  in  this  glorious  aixl  pros-  "  MX  dear  tellow.  you  will  be  the  making 
|»etx-«s  condition;  and  I'll  SJK*.  to  you  as  long  of  me " "  said  Mr.  Tibbatts..  clasping  his  host's 
»s  vou  liv*."  hand  « ith  a  warmth  that*  was  apparently  the 

A  dtsjnterestenl  obsvrrer  woukl  hax  e  seen   most  sincere. 

»c»  re**on  to  doubt  this  assertion,  because  it  •    vMelx  ille  hastily  withdrew  his  ban.:,  because 
Made  on  tbc  same  principle  on  which  the  'fcwlras  as  anxious  to  demonstrate  b»s  kind. 


ness  to  the  designing  Mr.  Tibhatts.  as  mhw 
sober  moments  he  would  have  been   inveter- 
ate in  his  hatred  against  the  same  iudividu») 
He   staggered   out  of  the    room,   and    pio- 
eeedcd  lo  the  saloon  where  hi*   wife  was  sit- 
ting alone,  her  children  h*\  ing  by  this  unu^ 
retired  to  rest.     The  moment   Victor   entered 
the  apartment  and  met  the  glar.ce  of  his  ten- 
der spouse,  he  start ed.  while   a  vieadh  pallor 
oxerspread  her  countenance 

"  My  dear  Victor."  said  she  ::i  her  v.susJ 
mild  and  musical  \oice,  "you  have  been 
drinking," 

"  NvV.ser.se."  crux!  Mihiile.  impatiently  : 
and  he  Wgan  to  reflect  whether  he  should  not 
rind  tault  with  something,  in  order  to  ,.\oiJ 
the  placid  remonstrance*  of  his  »ifn.  "  \Vhirv 
is  my  cheque-book?" 

"  You  car.no:  require  it  at  this  time  in  :he 
night.  V-.ctor.'*  said  IA-»UIS«\  IB  a  firm  tone, 
but  one  devoid  of  all  irascibility  or  even  re- 
proach.  "  Sit  dowr.  wi;h  me — here — aiid  tvll 
me  if  anything  has  .v.-.r..-yed  you." 

"Nc — no.  my  dear  Louise."'  returned  Vic- 
tor; "1  am  not  annoyed — on  the  contrary. 
1  am  very  happy — I  ha\c  iVv.r.d  A:,  old 
friend.  " 

*•  An  old  friend  : '  re pe*ted  Louise  :  "  .»nd 
who  is  he  f" 

"My  old  and  ir.tiaiat.  friend.  Tibbaits."'  ar- 
swen\i  Melville,  sonic  w  hat  impa:  :v :  .:ly. 
"  \V  here  is  the  cheque-book  f" 

"  Tiblv.us  !  Tibbaits  !"  almost  screamed  the 
r.ow  misevaVle  «ife.  "  \\  hs:  !  the  wrt'ich 
»ho  lore  t.ilsc  witn^s  Against  you*  Oh.' 
Victor — Victor,  spun'.  hi:r.  iron:  your  house 
— cast  him  away  from  y .  -.. — he  i>  a  x  iper  come 
to  str.-.g  \v^.i  to  ;!-<e  be-Ar:.—  Oh '  my  dear. 
dear  b.usSar..:.  fcr  or.ce  listen  to  the  intreaue* 
of  your  wit\ — 1  r.v.i  lore  you  ujvr.  r.-.y  knee*." 

Ar.d  as  she  uite:nv.  these  wor»ls  in  a  tt^ne 
which  r.-viicate-vl  the  mos:  acute  crief.  thc 
lovily  y  ov.r.g  wonw.i  SAr.k  v.ror.  her  Knees  be- 
fore him  whom  she  adored  as  somethirig 
n:ore  than  huma::. 

"  Conic,  cccr.e.  I.xv.ns<\"  he  nir.raaured  hah" 
ar.cr.ly.  "  th:s  is  ch.'.dish  :  Tibbaits  is  *  very 
c.xxi  :.;;,-*.  .v.-:v:.  1  ;v.eA-.:  to  len,:.  him  a  littlV 
:i:  xiey  to  ensure  his  f.-rtune," 

"Victor,  hear  me!'  cruxithe  v.:..<r»c:ed  lady. 
j  ining  her  hands  together.  "  b\  your  chu- 
virer..  1  implore  you  to  h,  AT  me.— by  all  th*i 
you  hold  or  Otvm  sacnv..  1  uv.piore  you  to 
attend  to  my  words,— Oh!  Victor,  do  not  re- 
f.is;  to  lister,  to  n:e '.  Let  not  that  r»ar.  re- 
mair.  in  th.is  hor.se  for  cr.e  motv.fr.t  lor.ger — " 

"Loi.'.sc.he  isn'.v  c>ie*t,"  interni; -.vd  Mel- 

•*%  *      *• 

\  ....  . 

"He  is  a  fiend — he  rnej>ns  to  do  yoti  no 
good— he  w  -.11  lv  the  nun  o:  us  yeu-^-Oh  !  1 
know— 1  know  he  «iT. '.'  sobbe*'.  Louise  in  so 
oarr-.es:  a:id  plar.-.tive  a  tone  that  er.ly  a  niir. 
who  was  brutalized  by  strong  drink,  could  re- 
fuse to  accede  to  all  that  was  askcxi  in  so  s»i-<; 
a  xoice,  and  by  one  Sk->  transcendantly  beauu- 
ful.  "It  is  r..^;  ofter.  1  implorv  a  fax  our  of 
y  ou.  \  ictor. — 1  K>seech  you.  do  not  refus* 
me  this," 

'  Nonsense — no:iscns«-.  Lou:Si>.  "  C;ACU- 
"..-.;:. t  Milvriie.  d: engaging  himself  from  her 
embrace,  and  ivoceeding  tcwariis  his  wr:::r.g- 
.:es.k.  whence  he  t»v«k  his  cheque-book  with 
an  air  of  dogged  and  dosr>e:aio  d;-t«nmnaucn. 

•Victor — \ictor — you  wT.l  break  niv 
heart,  "  sc.reamevl  Lo;.:s;-.  falling  with  her 
fsiv  down*  ards  upor.  the  CATIV:.  xnd  sobbinc 
bitteriT. 

Melx  illc  rang  the  beil.  and  coolly  desired  a 
female  Servant  « ho  answered  the  sumnjons. 
"  10  attcrKl  to  her  mistress.'  He  then  left  the 
apartment,  in  a  stAte  of  the  utmost  mdifit-r- 
encc  in  re-gird  to  c.r*  x«ho  loved  him  widi  all 
the  enthnsissni  *n,:  pass-ior.  of  a  yxwng  and 
dex-oud  heart,  to  remrr.  to  lavish  a'  kindness 
upon  an  iodhxhia]  who  h»d  aln-^.y  behaved 
;r.  :he  mos;  diabolical  niarnor  towards  him. 

Mr,  Tibbans  .y.xiously  awaited  the  return 
of  our  hero;  ar<.i  whrn  Mt-ixilie  once  nxov 
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entered  th*  study,  with  the  cheque-book  in  his 
ban  j.  that  individual's  eyes  beamed  with  the 
most  unfeign«Hl  delight.  Mihillo  sate  down, 
drank  off  another  glass  of  champagne  to  expel 
the  remv.iisoenoes  of  the  dispute  with  his  wife, 
and  then  prvX-eedisJ  to  write  a  cheque  for  five 
huudred  }>ound$.  It  WAS  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  he  WTIS  enabled  to  fill  up  the 
draft ;  but  Tibbatts.  by  dint  of  spelling  each 
won!  for  him  four  or  five  times  over,  and 
occasionally  guiding  his  pen,  at  length  en- 
abled him  :o  complete  the  task. 

"  Well.  1  am  very  much  obliged  to  you. 
old  feitow."  said  Mr.  TibbatU:  "  you  will  be 
the  making  of  me  with  this  kindness  on  your 
pan.  Cio.xl  bye  for  the  present." 

"  One  glass  more."  stammered  Melville. 

"  Only  o  le,  then."  said  Tibbatu,  who  wss 
now  .V.;MO'.:S  to  take  his  departure,  havn£  ob- 
taiivd  ali  :h*.t  he  at  the  moment  required. 

The  glasses  were  poured  out  sud  drunk ; 
and  the  two  friends  separaled.  with  many  vows 
of  uninterrupted  good  feeling  for  die  remainder 
of  their  lives,  Melville  retired  to  his  couch. 
without  thinking  of  inquiring  after  hisdistract- 
ed  w.fe.  who  had  sought  tho  raear.r^f  conso- 
ls:; .in  in  tlie  same  room  where  h?r  beloved 
children  were  sleeping;  and  Mr.  Tibbarts 
look  hi*  departure  to  his  own  lodgings,  w-.th 
a  demoniac  smile  of  satisfaction  playing  upon 
hi*  l.ps. 

To  V  .v.ti.r.Bsvi  .n  em  T.:\: 


NINTH  VOYAGE  OF  SINDBAD  THF  >\ILOR. 


rTKl-ISICD 


TBt    FIRST    Tim. 


THS  Commander  of  the  Faithful  was  so  -.  .t  »>:  .-  with 
thf  pres-fnts  smt  r,i  him  by  King  AhsRnfn,"*,  »r,j  was 
*o  an\iou<  to  keep  uf  a  friendly  corrfsjwidfnor  »-.;h  so 
s»Tf  »  rr.n.if,  that  hf  said  to  me.  "  Siniihad.  you  roust 
prervare  for  another  voyage.  I  am  resolved  to  send 
K-.-.c  Abstinence  a  t<»:imor.ial  of  my  admiration  of  t.:> 
wTMora.  In  thirty  days  thf  present^  will  be  ready.  as  d 
yon  so»ll  omb^rk  on  board  of  onf  of  my  own  caliry*  at 
Ra!s.-v»."  1  threw  myself  »t  the  reel  of  the  I'ahph.  and 
implorrd  him  to  take  my  eray  hairs  mfo  consideration  : 
hat  the  monarch  seemed  so  aa\:.  o<  f.c  my  compliance 
«  :..  ti;.  request.  that  1  coa)d  net  -.•:•>.>:  in  my  refusx.. 
"1  accordingly  v«sented  to  hi$  w;j.h;->.  and  :n  dne  tiro? 
CTV.  r.xri,;-.-.  i:  Kalso.-a. 

1  f*'..-u;:i:ed  thai  by  salting  n  a  crrr*  -.  dire-ction.  wf 
should  res.-h  thf  island.  i«  which  the  dominions  o! 
K-.n>  \hsncfnof  were  sitoatf  .  at  the  expiration  of  aboct 
sixty  i»vs.  pr,  \  i  Je.i  the  wind  and  Walkf 

For  aSowt  sii  or  «rr«>  «r«ks  w» 
ia  a  hiffc  $t>tr  of 


.".  a  >  ,:  .:  ,:  c  n  ,-hancr  in  tbv  atwK»spkcrf  amno«n«sl  ar. 
*:.>rm.  Tbe  ft&un  m»&t  rrrry  prrparatinn 
thi>  caUaity  :  ba:  tix  tf»r*>J  camf  oa  ia 
a  v  '  hour*  *.'•:.  se'i  appalhct;  rkJcoce  that  ihr  &hip 
«ra>  ^B:»  dnrrn  from  its  oottr»f,  TS*  pfldt  thmr  k» 
trrSan  npon  Uif  <J«rk.  anil  bpai  t»  brM»t  irith  rbf  forf* 
of  a  TTAT.  .».-  ;  and  A*  oaptani  ftart«ok  of  tie  <vnD»nn 
ajanc.  Th*  stflno  v-oannw^  for  six  and  twenty  oay*. 
,;t-.ni  wnx-h  tunt  Ux  *r.:r  wk>  b«ffrt»d  ahoat  at  tr.f 
of  tat  triad  »nc  vare$  ;  and  on  thf  atominc  of  tar 
day.  «-b«i  thf  sronc  aSat^r'.  *i5.J.  lani 
a  hpac.  w»  tar«r  not  »artiw  w«  «*rf 
aS,-«t  to  t.>WB  cm  a  fneadly  «r  aa  laiminC  short 
\V.-?fr.  thf  rfsari  was  abo«:  foor  parasiors  from  U»f 
land,  il  s^m>~V  npon  a  mnkra  rofl  of  ooral.  aod  in- 


int  :o  a  piNf  of  thf  broken  mass,   on  wak-i  1 
towards  The  land. 

1  fonnc  asysrff  upon  vh*  thorf.  I  fell  upon  icy 
*.  anc  i^*d  tf>  my  roioe  m  thaniscninf  to  Goi 
and  h-.s  So',y  i.ropbrt  far  thi*  huppy  drhveraiwr-  :sod- 
3«nh  .  a<  I  cawa  around  roe,  1  s»»  the  wnT>»ri»  aod 
dom»  of  a  treat  ci;y  in  the  dretaaoe  :  and.  m*r>ec-tiiif 
that  trjv-h  a  piaoe  conid  not  be  inhabited  by  sara^rf*  or 
cannibal*.  1  drwrroined  :o  haster.  toward*  it.  It  wat 
on:y  a  short  htoe  brforr  scn«:  ti,a:  1  rnrerpd  toe  totrn 
throuch  one  of  the  pri-noipa]  carr*.  1  addressed  ny- 
jelf  r«  the  porter,  who  was  sniiic  in  a  very  Sinralar  at-> 
tiUide  oa  a  stone  by  tht  «<»f  of  Thf  care,  ani  iJKjnire* 
tie  Ttanif  of  ibe  ctn  and  of  the  oocntry  :n  which  I 
found  n>y«0f.  The  porwr  sTart-d  cp  into  mr  ooonte- 
canor  »  :n  a  srtpia  clanoe,  and  mnrrerrd.  in  a  umcne 
with  •  r.i.-.K.  I  was  faanhar.  ihrsf  wvwcj..  —  "  Ah  '.  TOV 
arr  the  doc  of  aa  inndei  who  $to)e  my  rroiuvr;  the  oifier 
BMCaT  froac  of  aoe,  wh?)e  I  wa*  sieefonc  ia  this-  x  rry 
«jv<  —  arr  yoo""-  '  aod.  wntawvl  nxtrf  ado,  W  ivaope.-;  vp. 
•  Htip  '  aeip!  a*r»'»  the  wrrtt-a  who  stole 
'"  A  rro«.i  of  person*  «w>a  oolwtctdd 


aroand  ;  bat   they  tveaaed  90  oonfuwl  la  taar 

thai  they  all  V-can  iayiiu:  koid  of  em<-h  other, 

with  thick  and  staatawou:  roi.-y*,  •  •  Ok  '  ro« 

thief  "  aiva  tbra  They  all  hecas  .b<-a:mc  and 

iaf  eaca  other  at  bard  as  they  toofcL     At  ienph  The 


porter  end«T<mreJ  to  tara  their  attentioa  toward  ate  ; 
1  bat  they  did  not  teeai  to  mndentaad  him.  and  took  aim 
for  the  thief  of  his  own  Uomaaa.  Wait*  thry  all  bepin 
bealinc  and  ili-osinj  thu  man.  I  stole  awaj  from  the 
soene  of  this  extraordinary  affray,  aad  entered  further 
into  the  city. 

Seeing  a'barVr's  shop  open,  aad  thiaVinf  that  I 
sko^d  there  Imra  all  the  mevs,  I  went  IB  and  asked  to 
be  shared.  1  Sc  barber  caaM  reeling  forward  oat  «f  ais 
back-rxXMn.  and  took  up  a  large  mop  with,  wfcich  be  be- 
fan  moppinf  my  faoe.  At  length,  perceiunc  his  mis- 
take, bf  burst  into  a  load  fit  of  lawrhter.  and  then  took 
to  Kit  lather-brash.  But  he  soaped  my  head  all  ortr, 
aad  chauntni  a  dnnkiaf  swoc  the  whole  tuae.  After  a 
considerable  deal  of  delay,  daring  which  I  was  too  m«ch 
astonished  at  all  I  saw  to  make  the  slightest  observa- 
tion, die  barber  began  sharing  mt  : — bat  the  wretch  cat 
off  all  any  beard  on  the  left  side  of  my  chin  and  face, 
and  all  the  hair  off  the  richt  side  of  my  hoad.  He  tarn 
threw  down  (fee  near,  ar.d  sw«*  by  the  rYvphet  that  he 
wot.1.!  aol  shaTe  ane  oae  atoa*  more.  1  was  about  to 
reoonstr»0f  with  him.  bat  he  kicked  me  oat  of  hU  shop, 
and  refused  either  to  listen  to  me,  to  finish,  sharing  me. 
or  to  be  paid  for  wast  be  had  done.  1  was  therefore 
compelled  to  walk  through  the  streets,  catting  the  mod 
ridicalovs  ftrare  in  the  worid. 

Pmeotiy  1  passed  by  a  cararanserafl.  or  innr.  and  re- 
solved apon  taXing  up  my  lodging  there.  1  went  in 
and  found  the  mastxr  of  the  caravanserail  leanmr 
arainst  the  door-post  of  his  own  room,  and  looking  in 
a  n-ost  vacant  manner  at  a  door  opposite.  The  mo- 
meat  1  accosted  him.  he  gave  an  tuuneamog  look  to- 
•  ar  ,»  nae.  and  titen  began  singing  a  song.  1  asked  him 
if  1  could  have  a  roe*.,  and  he  set  up  a  dance  ;  when  he 
had  done  that.  I  inquired  if  I  coal<i  be  accommodated 
with  a  kxi£in£.  and  he  rashed  cpoa  me  like  a  deaooa. 
beating  and  scratching  me  with  all  his  night.  1  made 
haste  to  run  away  from  the  cararaaaerail.  and  the  mas- 
ter of  it  rolled  upon  a  heap  of  manure  in  a  corner  of  his 
yard,  laughing  like  a  Ivnatic. 

More  astounded  **»»«  erer.  and  thinking  that  3ry 
gaH>  probably  annoyed  the  inaabrtaau  of  thu  city,  1 
entered  a  tutor  s  chop,  te  procure  a  change  of  an  re. 
The  ntomrnT  1  presented  myself  to  the  taiktr.  bejumpeu 
up  from  >.:*  seat,  fell  upon  my  neck,  declared  that  I 
was  :.;>  long-lost  father.  an~  then  began  dancing  around 
me  for  joy  Hu  wife  ran  o^T  to  s«  wh»T  was  the  mat- 
ter: ar.d  shf  immediately  darted  towards  aae.  c»uftT 
a-r  by  the  collar  of  my  vest,  and  becan  paavoeUng  ate 
with  all  her  fore? ,  cxciunung  at  the  same  Unae .  ••  Ah  ' 
you  wicked  oii  sinner '.  yo*  are  the  cacjurer  wbo  told 
my  forrunf.  in.i  said  tkal  1  should  marry  a  prince  .  and 
yon  twine  to  kmgh  at  me  cleanse  I  haTe  espoused  a 
tailor."  *•  He  is  my  father,  my  dear.*  said  the  tailor. 
••  He  is  aa  old  mapctaa."  retorted  the  wife.  Bu:  the 
tailor.  cn<ier  tie  singular  impression  that  1  was  his  fa- 
taer.  fell  apoa  his  wife,  and  a  dreadful  cot.flict  ensued 
Serwren  them.  They  jWncbed.  scratched,  aad  be*t  each 
othrr  with  all  their  aatght  aad  main  :  and  I.  fearing  the 
canjviqwnces  of  beaac  implicated  in  thear  <jaarrel,  aoade 
my  escape  from  the  shop. 

Scarcely  had  I  got  a  few  paces  from  the  door.  w~-  rr. 
a  yonng  frnna..  came  up  to  me.  exclaiming.  "  Oh  '  yoa 
wrercn.  to  abi7«don  TOW  lawrul  wiff  aad  three  children. 


aad  leave  then:  ia 
able  to  creep  aboat 
bat  I  knew  yoc  du 
cot  half  off," — and. 
a  drcadfal  scream, 
an  instant.     Bat.  : 
porter,  ao  one  i 
individual  jvv.nred 
ncaur.c  w>:.-.   each  other. 


and  BOW  yon  hope  to  be 
without   my  smug  yon  ; 
ante  of  your  beard  being 
spokf .  she  set  up  svch 
collected  Around  as  in 
in  the  affair  with  the 
who  was  tae  particular 
all  began   attacking  an« 
^^^  A  dreadful  scene  of  or.fa- 

M.>T.  took  r  '.ace .  of  waaaa  I  availed  myself  to  slip  away 
amidst  thf  no: :  Icariartfta)  yoeng  female,  who  had  ac- 
costed  me.  encaged  ia  aaaahat  with  aa  old  man.  whom 
she  he'd  by  the  beard  witaaac  haad,  and  u^-esed  with 
thf  other. 

1  named  or.,  more  astanJahed  than  ever  at  what  took 
p'.a.-f  .  >>tt  br-.ag  dreadfully  oppressed  with  hunger.  I 
went  ir.To  a  hiker's  shop,  and  askad  for  a  loaf.  The 
Sakrr  was  sitting  in  a  sleepy  and  reelmg  artirade  upon 
his  stool  :  and  when  1  entered  the  shop,  he  contented 
himself  w.sh  raising  his  heavy  eyes  for  a  xroaoez.:.  and 
pointing  towards  hi*  oven.  I  understood  the  signa'. 
and  went  to  the  oven  .  but  all  the  bread  inside  was  barnt 
to  ashes  .  and  I  coo)d  not  f.nd  a  morsel  at  to  eat.  With 
a  heavy  bean  1  left  the  snop.  and  y«otiecd<'d  to  a  seller 
of  baked  meats  who  In  e*  opposite.  There  1  foand  the 
mxstar  of  tbt  shop  lying  fist  asleep  upon  the  floor,  aad 
hall  a  doaca  ravenous  oops  were  preying  upon  the 
cooked  lood  on  the  tables.  They  had  eaten  ap  nearly 
every  thing  to  •>  f  very  bone  :  and  I  coald  not  veatare 
to  interfere  with  thejr  occupation. 

Wondering  whether  I  was  destined  to  starve  in 
this  great  and  popatoas  city  or  not,  1  went  an  a 
little  farther,  and  to  my  joy  diacovereiS  a  shop  where 
beactfu'.  con-.f.rures  and  dried  fraiu  of  all  kinds 
were  displayed  IB  the  wmdow.  With  aa  appebat 
sharpened  by  >«»>»«•>  duanVHBtxaeats,  I  entered  this 


of  tea*  aad  amok*  sadaValy  broke  forth  from  a 
aide  room,  and  nearly  Minded  me.     The  boast  was  on 
;  nrf ;  aad  I  aaatrned'to  save  myself  by  iimiatiai  into 
,  the  street.     A  dreadful  ahum  soon  puTaiWd ;  bat  ao 
j  one  rtaraied  to  adopt  any  anaiaii  to  save  the  fiatUm'i 
family;  aad  to  he,  hu  wife,  aad  aU  his  children  aeruhed 
in  the  naaici 

It  was  now  quite  dark :  and  the  streets  were  Htd 
with  crowds  reeling  and  roliiaf  aboat  in  all  direction*. 
A  stranger  met  another  stranger,  aad  a  aght  instantly 
sprung  up  between  them,  becausr  oae  fancied  that  the 
other  was  aa  enemy.  In  fact,  a  general  delusion  **«•- 
ed  to  prevail  aronad :  and  disorder,  tamalt .  and  dancer 
reigned  triumphant  in  the  streets.  Suddenly  a  soldier 
oaae  ap  to  a>e.  and  ejacalalrd  ia  a  terrible  roioe  that 
dread  accusation.—-  Unhappy  wretch  I  yoa  are  the 
villain  who  killed  theTaag't  faroarite  moake'y  V  ••  Alas  ! 
seignior."  said  I .  -  I  have  not  been  in  this  city  aa  hoar ; 
and  I  never  skw  your  nrnce's  monley  ia"  my  life." 
"Oh, !  yoa  hare  had  aa  eye  apoa  the'priace's  mon- 
key all  yoar  life,  hare  yoa .»"  thundered  the  scWier ; 
and  1  was  immediately  drafted  off  to  a  miserable  prison, 
where  the  gaoler  was  ordered  to  sapper  me  with  food. 
He,  however,  forgot  to  execute  this  command,  but  rave 
me  a  book  to  read,  and  omitted  the  lamp  by  whica  I 
waste  read  it. 

On  the  following  morning  1  was  ordered  to  Trepan 
to  staad  my  tnal  before  the  king  of  the  coon  Try.  The 
gaoler,  apon  being  desired  by  me  to  supp.y  me  with 
some  food,  as  I  was  nearly  famished.  oflerM  me  a  cup 
of  wine,  which  I  greedily  swallowed.  I  then  fe.t  a  total 
revklessTxss  steal  over  me  conceminc  my  fnttire  lot, 
and  saaWed  myself  to  be  conducted  into  the  presence 
of  the  king  without  offering  any  resistance.  This  mo- 
narch was  reclining  apon  a  soft,  and  near  him  «aa  a 
table  covered  with  flagons  of  wine.  His  maaaer  of 
distributing  justice  was  very  remarkable.  He  conferred 
a  tide  and  i.onours  upon  a  mxa  who  was  proved  to  be 
guilty  of  murder :  aad  sent  a  coaaplatnant  in  anotaar 
oaase  forth  to  be  banged  instead  of  the  assassa  jast 
alladMl  to.  Hat  all  those  strange  dwtsxxu  wrrr  ao:  the 
re*ul:  of  wufml  iajastioe  and  cruelry  ;  they  proceeded 
from  the  strangfly  coafasrd  imaginaUon  of  the  sore- 
nrtcn.  When  1  was  broar^t  into  his  presmce.  and  the 
accusation  against  mr  was  mentioned,  thf  king  said, 
"  Ok  '  I  perfectly  recollect  seviag  this  Ui-ktokiag  I'CJMT 
walking  about  my  palace  on  the  day  the  monkey  was 
stoiea  :  and  the  manner  in  which  be  has  endeavoured 
to  disguise  himself,  by  half  shaving  his  hair  and  beard. 
proves  his  guilt.  Let  him  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  qaar- 
tered  :  and  the  pieces  01  his  body  srat  to  the  f  onr  go. 
geraor*  of  my  provincea."  la  a  moment  I  was  led  oat 
of  the  kali  of  aadx-eor.  and  consigned  to  the  car*  of  a 
captaja  af  the  body- gatrd.  to  whom  ta*  order  <ar  my 
immrdiale  execuoon  was  haadod.  Bat  the  captain  mav 
caderstood  the  command,  a^d  imiarAatrl;  art  off  with 
me  »  the  resioences  of  the  f >>ar  governors  of  the  pro- 
vinces, Taesf  governors  he  had  a»M[r«<.  drawa.  aad 
quartered,  and  tben  began  to  wonder  why  he  had  ant 
soil  in  his  castody.  Thinking  that  he  had  done  soaae- 
taong  wrong,  upon  mature  reAeclion.  he  said  to  at*. 
••  Seicator.  in  the  name  of  the  Most  High  liod,  aad  af 
hss  IVof  bet  Mohammed,  depart  from  this  place,  aad. 
as  voa  ralae  roar  We,  never  reruns  to  the  City  of  the 
DraakarAs  !" 

Ths  exhortation  omveyed  to  my  mind  the  explana- 
tion of  ail  that  had  before  snented  so  mytterioa*  to  aw, 
and  I  did  not  besttate  to  fallow  the  captain's  advice.  I 
procured  a  horse,  aad  left  the  crry  as  specniiiy  as  the 
animal  cou.c  carry  me-  When  at  a  little  distance  from 
IT,  1  obtained  soaoe  food  from  a  peasant  s  hat,  aad  in- 
s.-.r«M  the  way  towards  the  nearest  aaa-port.  i  »r.  my 
amval  at  a  maritime  town,  I  faaaaaa&ly  discovered  a 
vesse.  bound  direct  tor  the  ddaaiaiaats  of  hone  Absti- 
nence, at  whose  capital  city  I  ahartry  arrired  a  safety. 
I  anjaitted  myself  of  my  etaaaaaaaaB,  and  utarutd  ia 
one  of  this  sovereign's  ship*  to  Bahwa.  «!•  an  I  forth- 
with hastoaed  to  Bagdad,  to  throw  t-yseif  at  the  feet  of 
the  caliph,  and  give  a  full  aooount  of  my  »>«"'»  The 
Commander  af  the  Faithful  was  so  struck  at  all  I  toad 
him.  that  he  ordered  his  secretary  to  take  down,  hi  letters 
of  gold,  the  paru.-ttUrs  of  my  adventares  ia  the  City  af 
the 


COFFEE. 

TRK.&X  is  a  hifhiy  in  wresting  manuscript  ia  the  Royal 
Library  al  Pans,  ic   Aralxc.  entitled  "  The  Sapport  oft 
Innocence."    It  relates  to  the  lawruiness  of  aataf  camtf 
by  the  professors  of  Ma*Falman  <a»tUaaBa.     Tht  aa- 
thor's  name  is  Alferjih  Alhmbali      It  amaaani  that  a 
ovjesoon  arosr  whether  ooaW  was  t»  he  i 


mtoDcatrag  beverapet  which  the  i 
and  the  manascnpt   proves  that  i;  is 
aaaay  other  mterescmg  matters  ia  this  aaanwenpt.  The 
use  of  cofiee  was  arst  nurodaved  by  a  faavaat  ;htak  af 
Arabia  Fein,  whose  name  was  Dhabaai,  in  the  1 


The  ex«0eare  of  cofce  depends  ia  a 


shop.  aadTfoaad  the  master,  his  wife,  aad  tve  at  «x 
chudrra.  all  sitting  in  an  inner  raoaa.  and  encaged  in 
drinking  wine  oat  of  large  flagons.  I  expressed  the 
nature  of  my  wants ;  and  the  tiuatm  very  ta»dly  a*U 
mt  to  berr-  myself  ia  the  rropbrt  s  aaaae,  aad  that  I 
might  oat  of  the  heat  in  his  shop  widkooi  payuf  am 
asper.  Overjorad  at  BIT  good  lack,  I  was  aboat  to 


oa  the  skill  aad  attention  exercised 

it  be  too  tank  roasted,  it  is  devoad 

too  aaach.  it  bnnaaat  acrid,  aad 

taste.     la  Earope,  it  it  malty  maiatd  ia  a 

tia-box.  perforated  with  aaawf'nai  hates,  ami 

a  spit,  waich  ran*  leaftLwiat  throagk  the 

is  tamed  hy  a  jack  or  by  the 

the  form  either  af  am 

iht  former  it 
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Your  and  strength.    Coffee,  as  very  commonly  prepared  I  when  the  lamps  Hre  bright,  and  the  natural  round  about  them ;  and  yet  they  cannot  exert 
bv  persons  unacquaintrd  with  iu  nature,  is  a  decoction, ;  darkness  is  rendered  visible  by  the  artificial  i  one  effort  of  courage  over  their'own  degraded 


"i*  be*  boiled11  'us^re  °'%  S*s  '  -^n^  now  different  is  this  seene  j  souls,  and  rob  their  evil  habit  of  one  penny  to 
But  the  fact  is  just  toe  reverse.    The  fine  aromatic  oil!  m  tne  morning,  in  the  same  localities !     The  [  hush  the  cries  of  starvation  at  home,  and  drive 


vhich  produces  the  fla»our  and  strength  of  coffee,  U  |  cathedrals  of  the  east  and  the  west — St.  Peter  their  constatft- Attendant  Misery  one  pace  fur- 
dispelled  and  lost  by  boiling ;  and  a  mucilage  U  expand  St.  Paul, — the  marts  of  commerce,  and  ther  off.  They  proclaim  their  own  degrada- 
tr«cted  at  the  same  time,  which  also  tends  to  make  it ,  the  sails  that  wart  it  through  the  world,— the  dation  as  thev  walk  along,  bv  their  air,  their 
flat  and  weak.  The  best  nuxles  are  to  pour  boiline  .  »•  i  •  i  *-^u  i  i  i  •  i  "  i  i  •  "  TM 

water  through  the  coffee  m  .  biggin  or  strih.er,  which !  temPlesf °'  learning  and  ot  the  law,— the  hos-  pace,  their  glances,  and  their  manners.  They 
is  found  to  axtract  nearly  all  the  strength;  or  to  pour  P'tals  of  the  sick,  and  the  palaces  of  kings, —  are  lost  in  body — lost  in  soul:  they  look  not 
boiling  water  upon  it,r  and  set  it  upon  the  tire,  not  to  the  old  historic  sites,  and  the  records  of  mo-  upon  the  fair  prospect  of  this  world  with  a 
exceed  ten  minutes.  Prepared  in  either  way  it  is  fine  dern  magnificence, — tlie  saloon  of  pleasure,  joyous  eye  :  and  they  dare  not  gaze  upon  thv 
and  strong.  As  a  medicine ,  strong  coffee  is  a  powerful  aruj  the  Vortalice  of  power,— the  monuments  future  prospects  of  another  world  at  all.  Ema- 
stimulant  and  cordial,  and  in  paroxysms  of  asthma,  is  one  ,  »•  V  i  i 

of  the  best  remedies ;  but  it  should  be  very  strong,  and ! ot  Pnnces.  "»«  mansions  of  nobles,  and  the,  ctated  are  some,— bloated  are  others:  pale 
made  with  almost  as  much  coffee  as  water.  In  faintness :  workshops  of  the  poor,  meet  together  in  the'  and  lank-visaged  the  former, — livid  and  purprt' 
or  exhaustion,  from  labour  or  fatigue,  and  from  sickness, '  morning;  light,  and  bring  all  the  morals  of  the  latter  :  and  all  are  the  prey  to  loathsome 
coffee  is  one  of  the  most  cordial  and  delicious  restore- 1  life  into  one  focus,  as  all  its  abodes  into  a  disease.  Their  breath  is  foetid— their  brain 
s  machines  m  which  the  water  isjcommon  pomt  of  view  Rut  at  nicht  whon  is  heated— their  hands  tremble— their  frames 
vu,  o.iu  HIE  mcam  penetrates  the  coffee,  and  extracts, '  n  .1  >  .-  i-  V  ,.  nM 

to  a  great  degree,  the  tine  aroma.  Immediately  after, ' al1  these  eillncos  present  but  a  dim  outline  of  are  weak— their  legs  totter.  Ihey  are  op- 
the  boiling  water  is  poured  over  it.  Thus  the  best  coffee  '  colossal  darkness  in  the  air,  the  brilliantly  pressive  to  themselves,  and  oppressive  to  their 
is  made.  As  we  have  already  said,  in  Europe,  coffee  is  j  lighted  streets  are  tlie  grand  object  of  attrae-.  acquaintances. — a  constant  burden  to  all  save 
^nt^r^Taies'are  ''^.j"1" '  in.Asia'  however-  op™  j  lion.  the  publican,  who  lives  by  them. 

hoTi"  employed1,8  who  "lack's  out  eveV'teanThen  U*has '  "^  ^ust  s'^1  "  wou^  appear  that  those  And  of  all  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
reached  the  right  degree  of  brownness.  The  sained  street5  are  filled  with  naught  but  tlie  bustle  ot  'people  that  circulate  through  those  streets 
done  by  many  French  people.  The  second  difference  in  thrifty  prosperity  and  the  features  of  joy.  of  London  to  which  we  have  alluded,  there  is 
the  Asiatic  wty  of  preparing  coffee  is.  that  they  pound  Crowds  appear  "hurrying  in  all  directions,  no  class  more  numerous  thanth.it  of  the  in- 


wade  in  France,  where  this 

quest.    In  England  an 

ways  badly  made.    Coffee  WAS  nearly  unknown  »:  tv-.> 

umil  the  arrival  of  the  Torkuh  ambassador.  i- 


the  European.     It  improves  the  bevera^:  wr  c.n.-i  to  bustle  he  will  distinguish  the  anxiety  of  deep  bers  of  this  class  are  totally  diverted  of  monl 

S^VS?^!!  ,  SUS'™°:  «J.J^**«»   of  jov'upon   the  energy,  or  they  uould  shake  otHl.e  yoke  of  a 

e  this  Ix-vera^  is  in  un-.rr  -rsa:  re",  coun>(?lwn«  "'•'   vor?^   inui  sickly  smiles  ol  monster  whose   shackles   they    do    not    low. 

d  the  United  Sme*,  raft*  »*;.   lux-king  misery.  The  daughters  of  crime  pass  They  hug   a   chain   which  they  loathe:    thev 

alo:ic  bv  ones  and  twos,  dressed  in  the  flaunt-  worship  a  task-master  whom  tht  v  ariathema- 

r.^  cub  that  tells,  itself.  the  ule  of  broken  tire  in  certain  moments,  but  to  whose  resorts 

hV1"*-    and  'V11*1    rrli$%and   Cmsh°li  "'-  return  agam.     Their  wives  shed  bitter". 

Edwards,  a  Turk.-y  merchant,  brought  home  »nh  him*  anectunis.—  -to  lo*»  an  hour  of  misery  amid  bitter  tears  all  day,  and  all  night  :  their  sons 

Greek  servant,  whose  name  wa»  Tasiua,  and  who  under-  "**  h:\uuts  ot  pleasure  and  of  vice.     The  man.  become  the  perpetrators  of  enormous  crimes, 


, 
stood  the  metliodt  of  roastinc;  coffee  and  makiog  it  into  whom  the   presence  of  a  despairing  poverty  and  their  daughters  enlist  in  the  rinks  of  the 

^::!?^.^^(^^^hA**rrn  frin?  hU,h°r'PIWr'   l°  tl"  ^^^-     Theysetanintamouse,. 
Georse  Yard,  Lombard  Stnvt.  i  pwlic-houte,  where  he  drowns  his  cares  in  ample  to  their  families,  and  to  their  acquaint- 


_    .      .  ,  a  --. -.-     .  .  .  »  .  .     ..^.  •  |  i.,tl  ..  l~ 

Many  sermons  agmnst  roff.-e-drinl.ing  are  extant,  writ- :  alco«i\"<'  poisons,  and  joins  in  peals  ot  laugh-  ances.     They  resemble  men  who  are  attacked 

ten  at  the  time  when  it  was  tirst  intrxxluced  into  En.   ter  whicli  find  an  echo  only  on  his  lips,  but  <  with  the  plague  :  thev  not  onlv  die  of  the  dis- 

rope.  as |  there  an-  also  many  sennons  against  smoking. ,'  not    in   lus  heart.      And    in   those  self-same  ease  themselves,  but* also  communicate  it  to 

We  recollect  having  read  the  tollowmg  passage  in  .„,  streets— amid   all  that  bustling  crowd-then-  others  «lu 
old  English  sermon  : — ••  Men  cannot  now-a-dsvs  wait  :           i                    •    •  i      i        L     i 
until  the  smoke  of  the  infernal  rvc.ons  .ttrrelmdTuim.  i  W°"tls   ""    "llhvljual-  who  has   a 


o  ilie  also.     Each  drunkard  makes 
upon  more  converts  to  his  svstem  of  vice,  than  each 


but  encompass  themselves  with  smoke  of  their  own  «c-   j1,18  countenance,  and  a  dread  idea  in  his  mind,  good  man  can  enlist  'beneath  the  banners'of 
cord,  and  drink  a  poison  which  (;.xl  made  black,  that  it ',  That  in.l  iv id ual  systematically  pursues  the  near-  virtue. 

Can  the  reader  now  wonder,  then,  that  amid 


might  bear  the  devil's  colour."  Ost  jxiths  which  lead  to  Waterloo  Bridge,  and 

^..v... .....«:., ...  n..,.u  .IK •  imiiiwmg  is  a  copy  :—       ''los<?  cracetnl  arches,  as  a   welcome  escape,  don.  there  should  be  so  many  care-worn  coun- 

••  In  pursuance  of  directions  frv>m  the  Right  Honoura-   from  I'K>   human   tide  that  beats    against    its '  tenancos. — so  many  features  lighted  up  with 


a  general  order,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  :— 


saiue  so  mixed  in  their  possession. 
•\Sigued) 


CBA*.  I>ROWXB 


Of  all  the  abominable  frju.U  on  the  p»rt  of  the  most 


gioe   ,   -.  .  ,       '.          i     ,  ,  ".'  "  i — nivir   wives  are   wanuertnff 

bridge  gx.  the  thoughtful  men  to  muse,  and  the;  about  to  seek  the  wretches  who  desert  them' 
x,.-.  ae;or  to  rehearse,  and  the  author  to  compose,  their   sons  are  alert   artcr   crime:  and    their 


mV;»'"J  to  sei'k  for  health,—  as  well  as 


dishonest  government   of   this  oppressed-  country,  the   the  suicide  to  die  ! 

permission  here  accorded  is  (he  worst.  ,For  the  sake  of       Yes,  the  streets  of  London  are  full  of  tlu 


.  their 

daughters   are  plying  their  horrible   trade  of 


pec<  from  a  covernnu-nt  which  sacririoes  erery  prTm-i"e    llea"  w;Uulers  alo"S' in 


turpitude.     Tims  does   the   drunkard    supply 
the   streets  with   misery  and    crime.  — in    his 
_  own    person,   in  the  person   of   his  wife     in 
ope  ot  flying  from  the  persons  ot  his  sons,  and  in  the  person's  of 


NOTICES  TO  roRKK*roxr>KXTs 


hilaration.— all.  all  are  effaced  bv  theaccurse. 

depend upon  themselves  for  their  own  means  of  influence  of  intemperance' 
recreation  or  diversion  :  thev  dread  thesolitude 


w  mm-h  .*h<«i  T.SP.AT  vr  h.« 
but  wt-  do  not  wish  to  make  p-x-trr  • 


whj,h  own  thoughts;  they  are  cowards,  who 

fly  from  their  own  ideas,  to  take  refuce  in  those 


nnns  the  last  w«* 


W 


in  r«r  private 
uniin  s-iiieit  (vrro.jKWiionov  ir  >n»  all  "provincial 


INTOXICATING  LIQUORS. 

K  extract   the    followinc  abridged     remarks 
a  very  clever  work,  called  "AN   Es<\v    is- 


RM 
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of  their  companions  at  the  tavern.  They  have 
not  even  the  courage  of  the  suicide,  because 

and  their  delinquencies. — they  are  wedded  to 

the  public- houses  which  have  ruined  them. 

They  creep  about  like  criminals,  and  seem  to   .   ^Pn  thc  sTonrrst.  most  concentrated 

drea'd  theg;«e  of  their  fellow  creatures.  They   UnS—  -"-" 

only  breathe  freely  in  the  fivtid  nir  of  the  tap-  js  rap» 


MI    .r          !>y  TM?r^rt  Barker, 
n,  ol  neiifonl : — 


«onwh.  it  inn.,me 


the  medium 
to 


or    the  parlour  of  the  tavern  ;   the  pure   of  the   nerve* :  and  persons  hav*  been"  known   to   dir 
atmosphere   of  the   streets   is   oppressive  to  |"  ^>.^bo[t  '  t!mf  ,*fter  !he  exhibition  of  the  spirit. 

'"""orption  into  the  rin>nUiw>n   ...«.•! .  ntTJ 


i  fc^tiNJ^ia^KhiiaT^ 


•       • 
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nerves,  rather  than  being  absorbed  into  the  circulation,   indeed  not  unfrequently  terminate*  in  apoplexy.     How  |  wines.    Havraf  one  evening  experienced  a  sort  of  drow- 
i«  very  probable  from  the  well-known    intoxicating  ef-   numerous  hare  been   the  instance*  of   sudden  death    siness,  she  retired  to  bed  at  an  earlier  hoar  than  usual ; 


fects  of  a  small  quantity  of  a  stimulating  liquid  when 
imbibed  through  a  reed  a  plan  of  drinking  which  is 
pursued,  as  has  been  observed,  by  the  Burmese  and 


from  intoxication  !     These  hare  been 


where  this  I  and  her  maid  remained  with  her  until  she  fell  fast  asleep. 


sleep  has  been  the  prelude  to  death  ;  and  in  the  majo-  !  On  the  following  morning,  whea  the  girl  repaired  to  her 
rity  of  instances  where  death  has  occurred,  it  has  been  \  mistress's  bed.  room,  she  found  nothing  bat  the  remains 


passes  slowly  over  the  tongue,  along   the  oesophagus, 
(tkt  guttttj  into  the  stomach,  where  besides  this  pro- 


Siamese  people.  The  fluid  makes  its  impression  upon  !  from  apoplexy.  We  frequently  read  of  persons  found  i  of  the  countess's  body  in  the  most  horrid  condition.  At 
the  minute  extremities  of  the  nerves  of  sensation  as  it  dead  from  intoxication,— of  cases  where  the  sleep  of ,  the  distance  of  four  feet  from  the  bed  was  a  neap  of 

ebriety  has  been  the  last  that  has  seen  taken  in  this    ashes,  in  which  could  be  distinguished  the  legs  and 
world.     I  hare  known  individuals  who  have  recurred    arms  untouched.     Between  the  legs  lay  the  head,  the 

longed  impression  upon  the  nerves  of  these  parti,  it  to  the  intoxicating  draught  in  a  condition  of  compa-  '•  brains  of  which,  together  with  half  the  posterior  part  of 
produces  the  effects  which  it  ordinarily  does  when  taken  rative  health,  and  have  fallen  into  this  state  of  stupor  the  cranium,  remained  ;  but  the  whole  of  the  chin  had 
rapidly  into  that  organ.  never  again  to  awake  in  this  life  ;  during  the  sin  of  j  been  consumed.  Two  fingers  had  been  found  in  the 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  killed  several  rabbits  by  inject-  intoxication  have  they  been  instantaneously  ushered  in- !  state  of  a  coal ;  and  the  body  itself  was  reduced  to 
ing  concentrated  alcohol  into  their  stomachs  ;  and  in-  to  eternity.  Surely  if  the  drunkard  were  but  aware  of :  ashes.  These  ashes,  when  touched,  left  »n  the  fingers 
variably  found  distinct  marks  of  high  inflammatory  so-  the  risk  which  he  encounters  during  each  of  his  vici-  a  fat  and  foetid  moisture.  A  small  lamp,  which  stood 
tion  in  that  organ,  and  extravasation  of  blood  between  ous  acts  of  intemperance,  of  the  attenuated  film  upon  on  the  floor,  was  covered  with  ashes,  and  had  no  oil  in 
its  coats  ;  and  from  the  absence  of  any  preternatural  which  Hie  bangs  in  the  depth  of  intoxication,  he  would  \  it.  The  tallow  of  two  candles  was  melted  on  a  table ; 
appearances  of  the  brain,  with  the  exception  of  a  gorged  be  frightened  from  bis  destructive  course.  What  !  but  the  wicks  remained  untouched  ;  and  the  feet  of  the 
state  of  its  blood-vessels,  the  inference  that  the  fatal  will  he  think  when  he  is  told  that  during  the  excite,  candlesticks  were  covered  with  a  certain  moisture.  The 
shock  is  altogether  upon  the  nervous  system,  was  much  nieut  of  intoxication,  merely  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  I  bed  was  not  damaged.  The  bed-clothes  and  cover* 
strengthened.  These  suddenly  fatal  effects  only  follow  is  required  to  be  thrown  out  by  the  blood-vessels  into  lids  were  raised  on  one  side,  as  if  a  person  had  just  got 
the  introduction  into  the  stomach  of  the  most  highly,  the  cavities  of  the  brain,  to  cause  instantaneous  death,  j  up  from  the  bed.  The  furniture  and  tapestry  were 
concentrated  spirit.  In  a  more  diluted  form,  and  as  it  but  that  he  has  been  most  mercifully  preserved  I  covered  with  a  moist  soot,  the  colour  of  ashes,  which 
exists  in  the  numerous  varieties  of  drinks  some  of  during  these  debauched  states  of  his  system ;  death  |  had  penetrated  the  drawers  and  soiled  the  linen.  This 


which  have    been    treated   of,    it   acts    less    energeti-  frequently  happens  from   this  cause    during  intoxica- 

c-Uly,  and  produces  the  phenomena  of  Intoxication.  tion  ;  and  it  is  not  surprising,  since  it  sometimes  occurs 

All  stimulating  liquors    produce   a  local  excitement  suddenly  without  any  unusual  excitement ;  indeed,  it 

at  the  nerves  of  the  stomach,  and  the  sensibility  of  the  is  remarkable  that  this  result  is  not   more    frequent 

orgsn  is  increased,  attended  with  a    feeling  of  warmth  even  than  it  is.  with  drunkards, 

in  that  region ;  in  a  short  time  the   impression  is  com-  But   we   will   suppose    that  the    individual   awakes 


soot,  having  b«en  conveyed  to  a  neighbouring  kitchen, 
adhered  to  the  walls  and  the  utensils :  a  piece  of  bread 
in  the  cupboard  was  covered  with  it,  and  no  dog  would 
touch  it.  The  same  infectious  odour  had  been  commu- 
nicated to  other  apartments. 

Grace  Pitt,  the  wife  of  a  fishmonger  at  Ipswich,  aged 


municated  to  the  brain  and  entire   nervous  system,  fol-    after  some  time — which  happily  is  the  termination  in  '  about  sixty,  had  contracted  a  habit,  which  she  continued 


lowed   by   hilarity   of  mind,  dissipation  of  care,  talka-  the  majority  of  instances —  in   what  condition  do  we 

tivetjfss,   flushed   state   of  the  countenance,   increased  then  find  him  ?     He  does  not  awake  as  though  he  had 

animation    of    the   features,    particularly  of  the  eyes,  been  partaking  of 

which  present  a  sparkling  appearance.    'The  invariable  I           ..  r^  ytnat^  5,^,  ^^^^  balmT  91pep  .. 

augmentation  of  the   thirst    after   drinking   inebriating  . 

liquors  at  ouce.  and  entirelv.  renders  nugatory  the  reason  b*  *°*  PMj  and  mentally  is  suffering  from  his 

which  is  often  assigned  bv'the  drunkard  for  resorting  to  debauch  : 


hands  are  tremulous,  his  limbs  are  weak 


for  several  years,  of  going  down  stairs  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  half-dressed,  and  smoking  a  pipe.  She  was 
moreover  accustomed  to  partake  largely  of  ardent  spirits 
previously  to  retiring  to  rest.  One  night  she  got  up 
from  her  bed,  ane  went  down  stairs  as  usual :  her  daugh- 
ter, who  slept  with  her,  did  not  perceive  that  she  was 
absent  until  the  next  morning  when  she  awoke.  The 


WBUIU    13   VM.t..    H»»UEUCV    U»     vur    UIUI.1...IU    .VI     lnMJIl.nl;     .u  .  -  -         .  -  .tllM'Ul     until    IHC    Ilc.ll.      ffll'llulli;       V.  ucu     atl^r     onukt..          A  MB 

the,r  use.  that  of  thirst.  "  If  thirst  do  not  exist  when  he   «>d  unsteady,  the  surface    of  his  body   is   susceptible               wommn  ^  ^j  dnssed   hersdfi  and   then  pro. 
.   i_:_i:_      .».:-        :..t.i  -,  _.:n  -i .i_    of    tnc    slightest  impressions,    his    stomach  nauseates    '      j^i  »..   »u.  u:»_i _i _v  -    r 1   v.        . — •.._ 


commences  drinking,  this  painful  sensation  will  shortlv 
" 


to  the  kitchen,   where   she   found  her  mother 


r?  uiiiiKiu^,    u  is*  i  m  u  i   ?     11x11  luu    «  ill   ?iivi   vi  i          ill*       i          £   f  t  i^TU  *i     \<  >     v  uc     ^  in  mrn ,      n  mi  i       ~  .11       i  >  -u  n«  i     i  ,  i  •   «    i  n.  , 

be  engendered,  and"  thus   will  he  be  iniuced    to  drink    »U  kinds  of  food,  his  thought   are  gloomy   and   des-    stretched  on  the  right  side,  with  her  head  near  the  grate 


more  deeply  and  frequently  of  the  intoxicating  draught. 


tUe  ^    extended  upon  the  hearth,  and  the  legs  upon 


nxcang    raug.  temper  is   irascible,  and  if  every  moral       e  exene    up 

If  at   this  period  of  intoxication   drinking  be   persUted    Pnncj*)le    of  his  nature  has   not   been    destroyed   by    the  floor      This  floor  was  made  of  wood,  and  had  the 
in.  the  indu  idual  begins  to  lose  all   control  of  the  will  ;    «««*'«  repetition  of  the  vice,  his  mind  is  overpower-  i  lppcarance  of  being  b 
giddiness,  double  vision,   and  noises  in  the  ears  super-  ' 
vone  ;  the  ideas  become  confused  and  irregular,  and  in-  | 
stead  of  being  combined  so  as  to   produce  jovous  feel-  ! 
.  thev  arise  in  the  mind  in  the  most  irre'gular  and  ! 

" 


'  ™.  w"h  the,  ™ost  distressing  sen*  of  degradation. 
|  The  P**"""  ***•««  *•  destructive  habit  are  tern- 
!  P°rarily  combated  by  a  recurrence  to  the  stimulant. 

mdmdual  lf  *«  «*«*«  ot  •  «n' 


•unconnected 

vailing 

generally  pretty  freely  discJosed,  and  hence  originated 

the  well-known  sayinc,  "  in  rino   r+riloi."     The  irri- 

table  and  ill-tempered   become  quarrelsome :  the  weak 


lppcarance  of  being  burnt  without  any  apparent  flame. 
Onr  beholding  this  hideous  spectacle,  the  girl  r*n  in 
,  j^,  to  fetch    ^^  wate|.i    .  large  qulntity  of 
'  which  she      ured  over  ^  body  of  her  mother,  to  ex- 
tinraish  the  fire  which  was  still  burning  in  the  region 


111      i  in       iiiv?i     ii  i^r^uicu      .11  m   i       .       .  .  i   UUCUlaU    l  lie    11 1  c    w  uiv.  n    w  oa     ;«iii  i     uui  uiug      111      *  in     i  v  ^  jt  *it 

„„..„..,.  manner.  During  slight  ebriety'the  pre. !  S>«  first  debauch  produce  such  a  permanent  impression  of  the  left  bosom  ;  but  the  dreadful  foetid  odour  that 
ing  disposition  and  pursuits  of  the  individual  are  "1™  hls  mlnd-  .**  to  I'^ent  him  from  ever  afterwards  :  ,,5  exhaled  from  the  corpse  almost  suffocated  the  neigh- 
eraliy  pretty  freely  disclosed,  and  hence  originated  '*kln«  an  ."wane-*"*  quantity  of  stimulating  liquors,  j^^  who  repaired  to  the  daughter's  assistance.  The 

It  is  not  infrequent  that  such  disgust  is  excited  by  a    trunk  was  in  some  measure  incinerated,  and  resembled  a 
hrst    intoxication     that    it    has   not    been    repeated ;  |  hca    ^  cotlg  COTered  over  with  white  ashes.    The  head, 


1AUIC      .11  Hi        111-  IV  III  I"*    1  K  U         11.X  V/UJC        1J  U>ll    I  I    l.-^'llll.      ,        I  tit       n  v    ,»l^          1  T          L  '  L  •  J  «.  '  I'    .1 

and  silly,  boisterous  with  laughter  and  mirth,  profuse  !  b"''  lf  th"  *  "ot  excited  after  the  first  ingestion  of ,  tbe 


:n  their  declarations  of  friendship,  and  in  their  own 
minds,  capabk  of  mighty  achievements  :  the  naturally 
sad  and  hypochondriacs!  are  readily  moved  to  tears,  and 
dwell  on  mournful  subjects.  In  a  still  more  advanced 
sta^e  of  drunkenness,  the  excitement  nearly  approaches 
to  that  of  delirium  ;  the  conceptions  become  more  and 
more  disordered,  \arious  hallucinations  are  frequently 


a  large  quantity   of  intoxicating  liquors,  the  tendency 
to  it  will  be  diminished  by  every  subsequent  indulgence. 
The  preceding  sketch  of  intoxication  must  convince 
every  intelligent  individual   of  th«  total    incompatibi- 


arms,  and  the  thighs   had  also  participated 
in  the  burning.     The  unhappy  victim  had  drunk  an  ex- 

.  -  ,  r.f  *  ,  _»•  J  « 

traordinary  quantity  of  spirits  on  the  preceding  day,  in 
consequence  of  having  received  tidings  that  another  of 
her  daughters  had  just  returned  from  Gibraltar.  There 


_  I  Id     UBU*;  ii  i^  i  3    n«M4  ju^v    •  v  iui  uv  «.»    a  a  v-  .ti     *  •  i  >  >i  «&>«•>«  •          M.  u<.  t  v 

hty  of   a   continuar.ee  in  the  practice,  with  health  of  |  WM  no  fire  in  the  grate  ;  and  the  candle  was  found  en- 


body,  and  rigour  of  intellect.     Every  appearance  indi- 
cates  a  violent  commonon  of  the  frame,  and  however 


bumt  „„(  m 
clos<.  by 


>,>„. 


of  the  candlestick,  which 
th«  body,  there  were  also  a 


observed,  the  faoe  becvmes  pule,  and  covered  whh  a  cold    tk**°**W?  8Ome   P™cti«*«  may  become  ingrafted  and    chi]d-s  ciothes  and  a  paper  screen,  which   had  not  sns- 

•— 


and  clammy  perspiration,  the  eyes  vacant,  the  voice  is 
thick,  the  voluntary   motions  are   imperfect   and   un 


naturalized  as  it  were,  to  the  system,  as  to  have  justi 
tied    the  well-known  assertion  that    habit    is  second 


-----   ~.    ------  -.    ------  .  _.    —r  ...........    , 

steadv.  and  at  length  the  voluntary  muscles  cease  to  act.  !  n*ture>  th*t  of  w'oxication  can  never  be   persisUd  in  I  flame. 


uine<1  the  slightest  injury  by  the  fire,—  although  placed 
of  its  fuTT<  n,d  it  been  a  natural 


Sometimes  vomiting  occurs  at  this  period,  and  produces  :  "       impunity.     The  disturbance  of  th«  mental    facul- 
rerv  beneficial  effects,  much  alleviating  the  subsequent   °?  lnd>catfs  the  degree  to  which  the  brain   has   been 

affected  ;  the  appearance  of  the,  countenance,  the  con- 
dition  of  the  pulse,  and  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  in- 
dicate  the  disturbance  of  the  vascular  system  ;  in  fact 
that  something  like  a  general  but  temporary  febrile 


would 


stupor. 

After  these  effects,  t!ie  phenomena  of  tifp  intoxica- 
tion occur.  The  powers  of  voluntary  motion  entirely 
fail,  the  mental  faculties  are  suspended,  and  in  the 
mo*t  severe  cases,  sensation  is  completely  lost.  In 
most  instances  this  state  supervenes  gradually :  the 
drunkard  feels  drowsy,  and  appears  to  fall  into  a  sound 
sleep  ;  but  when  the  attempt  is  made,  it  is  discovered 
that  he  cannot  be  aroused  to  consciousness  by  any  ef- 
fort ;  and  the  limbs  remain  in  whatever  position  they 
may  be  placed.  The  t'ace  may  be  pale  or  flushed,  and 
there  may  or  may  not  be  vomiting  at  this  period  ;  but 
the  eyes  will  be  vacant,  red.  and  sometimes  glared ;  the 
pupils  dilated.  Tiie  head  is  generally  warm,  although 
the  body  ami  limbs  mav  be  somewhat  or  consider.tbly 
cold.  The  pulse,  whvh  was  at  first  excited  becomes 
now  feeble  and  slow.  and.  in  severe  ca>es.  the  depres- 
sion of  the  circulation  will  be  so  great,  mid  the  power* 
oflife  at  so  low  an  ebb.  that  it  cannot  be  felt  at  the 
wrists.  The  breathing  may  be  laborious,  and.  in  se- 
vere esses,  tliere  may  be  convulsions  wjiich  are  fre- 
quently the  prelude  to  a  fatal  termination. 

The  effects  ef  the  stimulating  liquors  will  vary  with 
the  habits  of  th»  person,  with  the  condition  of  the 
body,  particularly  with  regard  to  its  strength  and  full- 
ness of  babit,  with  the  kind  of  inebriating  liquid 
used,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  stomach  con- 
taining food  or  not.  Many  kinds  of  ale  are  rtrongly  ' 
impregnated  with  some  narcotic  principle,  besides  i  '^ 


action  has  been  set  up  in  the  body. 

ordained,  is    excited  to 


In  the  month  of  February.  1779,  Marie  Jauffrtt, 
widow  of  Nicholas  Gravier,  shoemaker,  and  who  re- 
sided at  Aix,  in  Provence,  France,  was  burnt  to  death 
in  her  apartment.  Sh«  had  long  been  addicted  to  the 
dreadful  rice  ot*  intemperance,  and  her  frame  was  ex- 
.  ceedingly  bloated  and  unhealthy  when  her  terrible  end 

The  stomach,  as    tOok  place  by  means  of  spontaneous  combustion.    Mes- 
1  to    attempt  to  i  sjeurs  Manraire  and  Rocas,  two  eminent  surgeons  «f 
throw  off  its  offending  contents  ;  and  the  kidneys  are  j  &e  vicinity,  were  commissioned  b»  the  local  authorities 

^"?I.!"^f^X*f^,]   f.  'J^^  "*. fluid  ,'n.to  !  to  m*ke  "'report  of  the  state  of  the  body.     They  found 

only  a  ma»s  of  ashes  and  a  few  bones,  calcined  in  such 
a  manner,  that  at  the  least  pressure  they  crumbled  into 
dust.  The  bones  of  the  cranium,  one  hand,  and  a  foot 
had  in  some  treasure  resisted  the  action  of  the  fire. 
Near  the  remains  stood  a  table  untouched,  and  under 
the  table  a  small  stove,  the  grating  of  which  having  been 
long  burnt,  afforded  an  aperture  through  which  it  is 
probable  that  tbe  fire  had  been  communicated  :  one 
chair,  which  stood  near  tbe  flames,  had  the  seat  and 
fore  feet  burnt.  In  other  respects  there  was  no  appear- 


assist  in  ridding  the  system  of 
of  intoxication. 

other  intoxications  were  wanting,  none  other 
le   required   to    convince  the    most   obstinate 
injurious   effects  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
r  the  more  imuiedi- 

of  the  poison  have  subsided.  Then,  indeed, 
is  tbe  victim  truly  wretched ;  his  body  unhinged,  and 
his  intellectual  faculties  bedim med  and  by  a  con- 
tinuance in  the  habit,  we  may  observe  the  most  lamen- 


table spectacle   in  animated    nature,  a    being  with  a  j  ^  of  fire" either  in "the  chimney  or  the  apartment ;  so 
shattered  fabric  of  a  body,  and  a  rained  tenant ;  reason  j  that,  except  the  fore-part  of  the  chair,  it  appeared  to 


perhaps  dethroned  from  her  seat,  never  again  to  be 
reinstated  in  the  earthly  tabernacle. 

1  would  exhort  the  drunkard  to  reflect  well  on  his 
condition  during  tue  insensibility  of  drunkenness.  The 
sleeping  brute  can  be  aroused  to  conscientiousness,  and 
may  escape  danger  if  near  at  hand,  but  here  is  a  human 


tbe  medical  gentlemen  that  no  other  combustible  mat- 
ter contributed  to  this  speedy  incineration,  which  was 
effected  in  tike  space  of  seven  or  eight  hours. 

A  woman  of  Copenhagen,  in  the  year   1692,  who  for 
three  years  had  been  notorious  a*  a  most  inveterate 

drunkard,  and  who  for  some  time  p»e*k>us  to  her  disso- 

.  a  being  endowed  with  reason,  and  with  the  aw-  |  lotion,  would  take  no  other  kind  of  neurishment,   suf- 
'sponsibilities  of  his  nature  appended  thereto, — in-    fered  'death  from   spontaneous  combustion.     She  sate 

,...,   „. M*'  Perfectly    helpless,  more  so   even  than   the    down  one  evening  upon  her  chair  to  sleep,  and  was  en- 

what  is  contained  in  the  hops;  and  these  produce  newly-born  babe.— and  this  by  his  OWB  perverse  and  j  tirely  consumed  in  a  few  hours,  so  that  on  the  ensuing 
more  decidedly  stupiractive  effects  in  a  short  time,  and  :  wors«1  than  brutalized  will.  .  mon'iing.  no  part  ofher  was  found  but  the  sknU  and 

the  extreme  joints  of  her  fingers.  All  the  rest  of  her 
body  was  reduced  to  cinders,  and  a  most  horrible  stench 
pervaded  the  chamber  in  which  this  direful  tragedy  of 

The   sleep  resembling  apoplexy  which  is  induced     »*"""«  /™  ->"•  "/-  V  '**,  "  AXATOMT    or    ,  nahire  took  place. 

during  intoxication,  is  a  wise  provision  of  Nature  to  imitPWAaeB.  The  following  case  of  spontaneous  combustion  took 

restore  the  exhausted  excitability  of  tbe  system  ;  I  j  THE  Countess  Cornelia  Bandini  of-  the  town  of  Cesena  '  place  ia  the  year  1773.  The  victim  was^  widow  of  the 
remarked  the  sleep  rvttmlliiiy  upof'try.  for  it  is  dif-  in  Italy,  enjoyed  a  tolerably  good  state  of  health,  al-  name  of  Mary  Clues,  and  was  fifty  years  of  age  at  tbe 
ferent  from  the  sleep  of  nature  and  health,  and  is  more  though  she  had  reached  the  age  rf  sixty-two,  and  not-  time  of  her  death.  She  had  long  been  addicted  to 
resembling  apoplexy  than  any  other  disease ;  and  :  withstanding  her  addiction  to  ardent  sp'irits  and  strong  '  dreadful  htbits  of  intemperance ;  and  this  propenaty 


possess  less  of  the  stimulant  properties  than  spirits,  but  I 
araequ4.lv,  if  not  more,  injurious  than  the  other  li- 
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increased  after  the  decea»e  of  her  hu>hand,  which  took  '  Maurice  frequented,  to  b«  further  initiated  in  the  habits 
place  a  year  and  a  half  pmious  to  the  demise  of  the  of  drinking  to  exoe**. 

willow.  For  upwards  of  a  year,  scarcely  a  day  had  In  IsiJ.S  the  terrible  panic  came  like  a  simoom  upon 
elapsed  in  which  she  did  not  drink  halt'  a  pint  of  rum  or  the  face  of  the  commercial  world,  and  shook  our  mer- 
aniaeed.  Her  health  gradually  declined!;  and,  about  cantile  credit  to  its  base.  Yes — ttiere  came  one  of 
the  beginning  of  February,  she  was  attacked  by  the  those  periodical  tornado*,  let  loose  upon  commerce  by 
jaundice  and  confined  to  her  bed.  Though  she  were  in-  the  juggle  of  the  paper  system,  and  the  withering  mo- 
capable  of  much  action,  and  not  in  a  condition  to  work,  uopoly  of  that  pandering  and  infamous  combination. 
ahe  still  continued  her  old  habit  of  drinking  every  day,  commonly  called  by  the  late  Mr.  Cobbett,  the  •'  Old 
and  smoking  tobacco.  Tbe  bed,  on  which  she  lay,  Lady  of  Threadneedle  Street,  and  more  generally  known 
stood  parallel  to  the  chimney  of  the  apartment,  and  at  as  the  Bank  of  England." 

•  distance  of  about  three  feet  from  the  tire-place.  On  The  house  of  the  wealthy  Maurice  fell  in  the  general 
Saturday  morning,  the  1st  of  March,  she  fell  upon  the  havock,  and  the  merchant  who  was  a  prince  one  day,  saw 
floor ;  and  her  extreme  weakness  baring  prevented  her  nothing  but  ruin  and  destitution  staring  him  in  the  face 
from  getting  up,  she  remained  in  that  state  until  some  the  next.  Again  and  again  did  he  seek  solace  in  the 
one  entered  xnd  put  her  to  bed  again.  The  following  intoxicating  cup ;  and  every  fresh  calamity  made  his 
night  she  wished  to  be  left  alone  again.  A  woman  potations  the  deeper. 

quitted  her  at  half-past  eleven,  and,  according  to  cus         The  affairs  of  his  house  were  wound  up  ;  a  composi- 
tom,  shut  the  door  and  looked  it.     This  woman  had  put    tion  was  paid  to  the  creditors  ;  and  the   partners  were 
upon  the  tire  two  large  pieces  of  coal,  and  had  placed  a    released,  to  try  their  fortunes  once  more, 
light  in  a  candlestick  on  a  chair  at  the  head  of  the  bed.        Mr.  Maurice  with  some  assistance  again  commenced 
At  half-past  five  in  the   morning,    a   smoke  was  seen    his   business   with   the    Island  of   Madeira,  and   soon 
issuing  through  the  window,  and  th«  door  was  imme- 
diately broken  open.     Some  names,  which  wvre  in  the 
room,  were  soon  extinguished ;  and  between  the   bed 
and  the  chimney  were  found  the  remains  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Mary  Clues.     One  leg  and   a   thigh  were  still 
entire  ;  but  there  remained  nothing  of  the  skin,  the 
muscles,  or  the  viscera  :  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  the 
breast,  the  spine,  and  the  upper  extremities  were  en- 
tirely calcined  and  covered  with  a  whitish  efflorescence. 
The  furniture  hxd  sustained  but  little  injury.     The  sid« 
of  the  bed  next  to  the  chimney  had  suffered  most ;  the 
wood  of  it  was  slijrhtly  burnt,  but   the  feather-bed,  th« 
clothes,  and  covering,  were  not  even  singed.    The  walls 
and  everything  in  the  room  were  blackened,  and  a  disa- 


greeable  vapour  pervaded  the  chamber  ;    but  nothing 
except  the  body  exhibited  any  strong  tracts  of  tire. 


THE  MADEIRA  MERCHANT. 

A    TALK. — BY    H.    W.    WF.STON. 


found  employment  fur  two  smart  schooners.  He 
continued  trading  for  a  few  yexrs.  and  supporting 
his  family  in  respectability;  but  the  accursed  habit 
of  drunkenness  now  began  to  show  itself  in  all  its 
deformity  ;  and  the  once  joyous  and  happy  counte- 
nance of  our  hero  became  bloated  and  disfigured.  His 
hand  trembled,  his  memory  failed  him,  and  the  lurking 
shyness  of  conscious  guilt  soon  compelled  his  friends  to 
express  their  sad  conviction  tbat  Maurice  was  a  lost 
character  I 

Owing  to  some  dispute  with  the  custom-house,  our 
poor  friend  obstinately  persisted  in  not  paying  a  fine, 
and  was  thrown  into  the  King's-Bench  prison.  Ruin 
now  rea'ly  overtook  him  ;  every  fraction  of  his  property 
was  stripped  from  him  ;  his  wife  and  dear  family  were 
compelled  to  fall  back  on  her  father,  who  sent  her  and 
the  children  to  some  little  estate  in  Scotland,  for  the 
sake  of  eooaomy  ;  and  be.  deprived  of  his  all,  remained 
in  a  debtor's  prison.  1 1"  there  were  no  other  reason  for 
abolishing  the  system  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  a  suffi- 
cient one  exists  in  the  fact,  that  the  habits  of  prisoners, 
JAMES  MA  mi  re  was  born  near  the  lovely  city  of  generally,  confirm  thepoor  debtor  in  theviceof  drunken- 
Perth.  Being  blessed  by  the  most  amiable  and  virtuous  of  ness. 

parents,  he  received  a  very  superior  Scotch  education.  For  twelve  long  months  did  poor  Maurice  linger  in 
With  joy  did  thj  authors  of  his  being  watch  ever  the  this  abode  of  misery,  and  here  he  sank  down  to  the 
development  of  the  intelligence  of  their  only  and  dearly-  confirmed  sot.  The  pot  of  beer,  the  pipe  of  tobacco, 
loved  boy  .  and  with  heart  it-It  anxiety  did  they  look  for-  and  the  lewd  and  filthy  song,  day  after  day.  passed  away 
ward  to  the  time  when  he  should  leave  their  humble  but  his  time.  He  was  released  ;  but  these  low  habits  never 
happy  abode,  to  launch  his  frail  bark  on  the  ocean  of  forsook  him. — he  was  indeed  lost,  besotted,  and  para- 
life.  He  was  destined  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  counting-  lysed :  he  actually  forgot  his  wife  and  offspring,  he  drank 
house  of  a  distant  relative,  a  wealthy  merchant  in  the  all  he  could  get.  and  he  found  numbers  tr»  part  Aim 
great  metropolis  ;  and  when  the  dreaded  day  of  separa-  rfrrn*  nut  qf  clarify.  He  passed  his  time  in  wandering 
tion  arrived,  the  miserable  parents  bade  a  long  farewell  to  from  one  public  house  to  another,  and  often  was  to  be 
their  beioved  son.  seen  about  those  dens  of  iniquity  in  Leadenhall.  New. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  amiable  young  Scotchman  in  gate,  and  Billingsgate  markets.  At  length  «  dre»d 
London,  be  was  immediately  taken  into  the  counting-  disease  overtook  him,  and  the  writer  with  some  other 
house  of  his  friend,  who  was  an  extensive  importer  of  friends  gained  admission  for  him  into  St.  Bartholomew's 
foreign  wines  :  and  young  Maurice,  in  his  capacity  of  hospital.  IV  was  taken  thither  in  his  rags  from  an  out- 
clerk,  was  compelled  to  taste  nearly  every  sample  to  try  port  of  hell,  called  the  "  7>«ri  WOKW,"  in  Newpite- 
its  quality.  Thus  he  at  tint  imbibed  the  relish  for  market.  A  few  weeks  terminated  his  wretched  exist  - 
intoxicating  drink  ;  but  at  this  time  his  vigorous  ence, — be  died  there,  unpitcd  and  alone  !  No  wife  or 
and  healthy  constitution  seldom  or  ever  yielded  to  its  dear  children  were  near  to  soothe  him.  Strong  drink 
influence.  had  made  the  fetkrr  forprt  tkt  tr\ff  <±f  kit  kotom  a»,i 

Tbe  superior  talents  of  Mr.  Maurice  sooa  evinced  tke  ckiliirr*  of  tl>rir  /ore*,  nor  did  any  of  them  know 
themselves ;  and  never  were  the  merchant's  affairs  in  a  he  was  dead  until  *ome  time  after  his  burial.  The 
more  flourishing  condition  than  under  the  discipline  of  writer  begged  the  body  ot  Maurice,  and  had  it  interred 
our  hero.  with  the  remains  of  some  portion  of  his  young  offspring. 

Mr.  Maurice  s«on  became  a  partner  in  a  more  ex-  in  a  vault  which  b«  had  erected  in  his  affluence,  in  Ho- 
lensive  business  than  that  of  his  employer,  and  his  merton  church. 

name  then  stood  first  IB  a  large  nrm  well  known  at  five  or  He  is  gone  to  another  world  ;  his  wife  and  family  are 
tix  of  the  principal  ports  of  the  world.  His  transactions  dispersed — we  scarce  know  whither ;  but  reflection  on 
with  his  bankers  amounted  to  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  his  career  reminds  us  of  the  dread  «ncertainry  of  all 
million  annually  ;  and  for  rears  the  splendid  career  of  mundane  affairs;  and.  as  we  curse  the  cause,  we  tremble 
our  young  friend  astonished  and  delighted  all  who  knew  at  the  consequences  of  tampering  with  intoxicating 


him. 

At  this  time  he  married  a  most  accomplished  young 
lady,  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  merchant.  He  took  a 
charming  Villa  at  Dulwich.  and  many  a  happy  day  has 
the  writer  passed  at  that  lon>ly  and  hospitable  retreat. 
Mrs.  Maurice  presented  him  with  six  children  ;  and 
never  did  man  look  upon  a  sweeter  domestic  circle  than 
that  composed  of  this  happy  family.  Every  thing  that 
could  please  the  eye  or  delight  the  heart  was  there  pro- 
vided, and  all  appeared  happiness  and  peace  :  but  lux- 
ury crept  into  the  abode,  and  the  merchant  imagined 
that  his  friends  could  not  be  happy  unies*  they  were 
well  saturated  with  wine  and  other  intoxicating  drinks. 
to  which  it  was  suspected  that  the  wealthy  Maurice 
himself  was  somewhat  attached. 

Tbe  habit  of  excessive  drinking  has  certainly  decreased 
of  late  among  the  higher  classes  of  English  society  . 
but  this  favourable  change  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
reached  the  merchants  and  the  i*tu  r»ra«/»  of  the  City. 
Tbe  luxurious  feasting  of  the  City  corporations  must 
at  some  period  be  brought  before  the  public ;  and  these 
worthies  will  doubtless  be  soon  shamed  out  of  their  j 
excessive  gluttony  and  drunkenness.  It  Bay  here  be 
observed  by  way  of  parenthesis,  that  the  Groom*  Com- 
pany spends  upwards  of  jtJ»UO  for  each  annual  venison 
dinner.  Y«s.  £>W  in  one  day  in  each  year  to  tickle 
the  palates  of  a  few  individual*,  many  of  whom  are 
poor  law  guardians,  and  employed  in  carrying  oat  the  | 


drinks 

Fathers  ;  for  the  sake  of  heaven,  never  place  your 
sons  in  a  situation  where  they  are  likely  to  deal  in 
alcoholic  drinks  '  Attribute  the  appalling  end  of  Maurice 
to  his  early  habit  of  tasting  wine  as  one  of  the  attributes 
of  his  business  ;  and  be  assured  that,  as  drink  punishes 
and  curses  its  victim,  so  be  that  deals  in  intoxicating 
liquors,  is  in  some  way  or  other  castigated  by  means  of 
the  traffic  ' 


REVIEWS. 


nating  taste  could  have  selected  for  the  purpose.  We 
will  give  an  example  : — 

"  Thomas,"  said  a  sponging  friend  of  the  family  w 
a  footman,  who  had  been  lingering  about  the  room 
for  half  an  hour  to  show  him  to  the  door  ;  "  Thomas, 
my  good  fellow,  it's  getting  latf ,  isn't  it  ?  How  soon 
will  the  dinner  come  up,  Thomas  :"  "  Tde  very 
moment  you  be  gone,  sir,''  was  the  unequivocal 
reply. 

Grant's  London  Journal,  Published  Weekly. 
Svo.  pp.  16.  Vol.  11.  No.  o7.  London  :  G. 
Berger. 

This  very  clever  publication,  which  is  conducted  by 
1  the  well-known   author   of  the   "  Great   Metropolis," 
I  Ac.  &c.  deserve*   universal  patronage.     The  original 
I  articles,  are  all  excellent,  and  the  selections  are  made 
"with   good   taste   and  judgment.     The  following  brief 
extract  is   from  a  capital  paper   called    "  The   Adven- 
tures of  Anthony  Small-Cash,  Esq." 

"  Well  then,"  continued  ray  new  acquaintance,  "  you 
must  know  that  1  am  in  rather)  an  unpleasant  predica- 
ment, hunted  about  like  a  hare.  The  fact  is.  some 
friends  of  mine  are  rather  too  anxious  about  my  com- 
fort, and  follow  me  whether  1  like  it  or  no.  1  am 
fond  of  giving  'em  the  slip,  though,  now  and  then,  as 
you  see — '' 

••  Oh  '  ah  !  relations,  I  suppose,"  said  I.  "  Kind- 
hearted  aunts." 

"  Aunts  !''  exclaimed  the  stranger  with  a  loud  laugh. 
"  No  indeed,  if  you  had  talked  of  my  uncle,  you 
would  have  been  nearer  the  truth.  1  know  a  good 
deal  more  of  him  than  «nv  of  my  other  connexions. 
Hut  the  friends  1  speak  of  are  no  relations,  oh  '.  no, 
not  in  the  least." 

"  Pressing  fallows,  perhaps,  wanting  to  borrow 
money,  '  said  1. 

"  Now  you've  hit  it.  They  do  want  money,  and 
what's  more,  they  won't  take  any  refusal.  If  they 
can't  get  it.  they  11  hare  me.  In  fact  it's  of  no  use 
denying  it,  they  are  officers." 

"  M-.lit.iry  men !"  cried  1  in  astonishment. 

"  No,  bailiffs,"  carelessly  replied  my  companion. 

"  I  hen  you  are — " 

"  Nicholas  Sharp,  Esq..  of  no  particular  parish, 
commonly  called  Sharp  Nick.  Occupation,  dodging 
creditors,  levenue,  round  O,  accomplishments  undenia- 
ble. Now  you  have  my  history.  People  say  1  have  a 
knack  for  guessing  ;  now  tell  me  am  1  very  far  wrong 
when  I  say  you  are  in  my  line:" 

,  Thi  TenifvraKCf  .Messenger.  Number  for 
September.  New  Series.  London:  Houls- 
ton  and  Stoneman. 

A  very  clever  organ  for  the  South  Midland  Tempe- 
ranee  Association,  and  the  adjacent  part*.  It  contains 
a  givat  variety  of  matter,  and  blends  amusement  with 
instrn.tion.  We  quote  the  following  clever  remarks  : — 

WHAT   is    THE  POSITION   pr   ENGLAND  ?     She  is 

drunk.  In  her  cities,  the  g;n  palaces  have  raised  their 
shameless  fronts,  with  almost  royal  splendour :  like 
prostitutes,  they  pander  to  the  lust  of  the  people  for 
the  sake  of  money  till  our  wretched,  ragced,  starving, 
metropolitan  poor,  are  drunk  with  GIN  -  In  the  coun- 
try, the  beer-shops  infest  every  village,  and  every 
lane  :  absorb  the  hard-earned  wages  of  she  poor  ;  and 
consume  the  children's  bread  while  the  father  is  drunk 
with  beer.  It  is  not  known  bow  large  a  portion  of  tin 
flower  of  England^/  hope,  of  the  rising  talent  of  the 
country,  fall  prostrate  before  the  power  of  wine  '  Thus 
England,  Christian  England,  is  become  the  greatest 
drunkard  in  the  worid.  if  we  except  her  progeny  in 
New  South  Wales,  wno  are  said,  if  it  be  possible,  to 
dnnk  dee|»er  still. 


REPORT  OF  TEETOTAL  PROGRESS  AND 
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.Vuttvm  of   Mirth ;  or 

?«*>*."  Numbers  I— XVI.  Pub- 
lished every  Fortnight,  Glasgow:  W. 
Hamilton. 

THIS  excellent  little  publication  is  compiled  expressly 
for  the  working  classes,  so  that  rational  amusement 
may  be  provided  for  the  poor  man,  instead  of  the  bane- 
ful indulgence  in  the  nse  «f  intoxicating  liquors.  This 
is  a  laudable  one,  is  well  worked  oat ;  and  the 


cwsed  statute  which  makes  povertr  a  en  me,  and  pun-  ,  . 

-  gtarr,.^, .  i  sixteen  numbers  now  before  us  contain  some  of  the  most 

then  that  11*7  SB*i  pithy  anecdotes  and  quotations  which  a  discruni- 


i  it  with  tin  slow  and  angering  death  of  starvation ; 
s»d  H  was  *atk  Bacchanalian   revelries  as 


BIRMINGHAM. 

OfR  esteemed  correspondent,  MB..  ELIJAH  Goon- 
HKAD.  has  favoured  us  with  an  elaborate  report  of  the 
meeting  held  by  the  Birmingham  Tem;ierance  Society, 
at  the  usual  place,  on  Monday  evening.  Sept.  14th. 
MR.  FLI  MrBNSYv  was  called  to  the  chair.  The  au- 
dience was  addressed  by  MESSRS  GOOPHEAD  and 
SMITH  ;  who  were  succeeded  by  that  truly  renowned 
champion  of  Teetotalism,  MR.  JOHN  HOCKING*,  the 
"  Birmingham  Blacksmith."  This  veteran  was  received 
with  tremendous  applause  ;  and  his  powerful  style  of 
elocution,  his  sallies  of  wit.  his  terrifficVttacks  upon 
those  who  encourage  drinking,  and  his  strong  appeals 
to  those  present  to  sign  or  adhere  to  the  pledge,  drew 
forth  the  most  enthusiastic  applause.  The  details  of 
that  oration  will  long  ticgle  in  the  ears  of  those  who 
heard  it ;  and  the  fruits  will  be  a  glorious  .accession  of 
strength  to  the  Birmingham  Temperance  Society. 


THE    TEETOTALER. 


Ill 


"Ma.  HOCKINGS  said  he  had  been  asked  whether  any 
good  came  out  of  Teetotalisa  ?  He  would  declare,  in 
reply,  that  some  years  ago  he  did  not  possess  Are  shil- 
lings, and  MW  he  was  worth  fire  hundred  pounds. 
Teetotalism  had*  done  this  for  him,  and  would  do  the 
same  for  all  who  tried  its  principles.  Mr.  Hooking* 
saiJ  thst  a  short  time  ago  he  was  travelling  in  a  coach 
in  which  there  were  some  convicts  on  their  way  to  the 
hulks.  He  Mr.  Hoclings/1  enquired  wherefore  one 


UNITED    TEMPERANCE    ASSOCIATION. 

Wtdntt&y,  Stft.  16. 

MB  CRI-JJP,  the  Registrar  of  this  Association,  took 
the  chair  at  the  Alderagate  Street  Chapel,  on  this  oc- 
casion. He  made  an  excellent  speech  npon  the  gene- 
ral merits  of  Teetotalism,  and  produced  a  sensible  im- 
pression upon  tbe  audience. 

MR.  G.  W.  M.  REYNOLDS  said  that  if  there  were  a 
few  occasional  relapses  from  tbe  doctrine  of  total  absti- 


BKRSON  (the  Treasurer)  GAWTHOHPK,  and 
WILSON,  fur  having  especially  interested  them- 
selves in  the  business. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 
WORKS  BY  G.  W.  M.  REYNOLDS,  ESQ. 
Mr.  TEGG ,  having  purchased  the  copyrights  of  tbe  following 
popular  Works,  the  whole  of  which  are  Stereotyped,  is  enabled 
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LAfXCESTOX    (CORNWALL.) 


of  them  sobbed  so  bitterly.     The  reason   was,  that  thei 

penitent  malefactor  ••  recollected  him  (.Mr.  Hackings  ^  ;  «««*  «°  the  habits  of  dissipation,  they  only  occurred 
and  regretted  to  ay  that  he  had  frequently  attended  on  Ae  lwrts  of  those  who  were  not  sincere  from  the 
Temperance  meetings,  for  the  sate  of  creating  a  dis- 1  co"*»en">nient. 

turbance.  If  he  h»d  signed  the  pledge,  he  should  not'  M«-  BEXSTEAD  spoke  upon  the  necessity  of  con- 
have  been  in  that  condition  ;  as  drunkenness  had  led  sistency,  and  exposed  the  folly  of  the  moderation-doc- 
him  to  commit  the  crime  for  wliich  he  was  then  on  his  tnne  b7  Bowing  the  impossibility  of  its  universal 
way  to  the  place  of  punishment."  Mr.  Hock  ings  then  «ppl>cation,  whereas  the  principle  of  total-abstinence 
alluded  to  rather  Mathew,  on  whom  he  pronounced  a  i  possessed  the  characteristic  of  unity  in  that  respect. 
powerful  eulogium.  MR  ANDERSON  implored  the  miserable  and  degraded 

drunkard  to  hasten  and  sign  the  pledge,  as  the  only 

means  of  salvation  from  domestic,  moral,  and  physical 

ruin. 

MR.  BLACKLEY  made  a  most   powerful  speech,  in 

On  Friday,  August  2Sth,  the  members  of  the  Lann- }  **"<*  he  »<Wuced  freah  arguments  in  favour  of  Teeto- 
oestoii  Temperance  Institution   were  ediried  by  the  de-i  talisni. 
livery  of  a  Lecture  on  T\>k«ceo,  by  MR.  B.  A.  PALMER, 

who  entered  into  the  history  of  the  plant,  a»d  fully  ei-        Ma.  „.  w.  WKSTON-,   tne  secretary  of  tbe  United    conceived,  and  vividlv  portrav  the  tend  reiult*  of  IntempV- 
plamedits  injurious  effects.     The  talented  leeturer  u  a  |  T>mperanoe  Association,  took  the  chair,  and  opened    an«.  while  the  happier  state,  of  the  Temperate  Man  furnishes 
young  man  of  considerable  intellectual  attainments,  and 
who  was  reclaimed  from  habits  of  intemperance  at  the  , 
period  of  the  nrst  establishment  of  a  total  abstinence 
society  in   Launceston.     One  Teetotaler,  who  listened 
to  the  lecture  with  great  attention,  emptied  his  snuff- 1 
box  upon  the  floor,  the  moment  it  was  concluded  and  I 
declared   that   he   would    never   indulge   in   the   habit  I 
again. 

\Ve  sincerely  thank  the  Secretary  of  the  Launceston  j 
Temperance  Institution  for  his  kindness  in  correspond-  | 
ing  « .1..  us.  and  shall  always  be  glad  to  give  insertion 
t.>   his   communications.      We  perceive,  by  a  card  for-  ; 
war.ieJ  to  us,  that  several  interesting  lectures  are  to  be  , 
delivered  at  L»unoeston  in  the  course  of  tbe   summer. 
One   is   upon    the   "  Physiology  of   Temperance  :  '  we  . 
shall  c;vc  a  sliort  account  of  each. 


Sej><-  19. 
MR.  H.  W.  WESTON,  the  Secretary  of  the  United 
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France, 

Forty-one  Steel  Engravings,  and  Thirty-three  beauti- 
ful Wood  Curs. 

Now  Sold  at  12».— Originally  published  at  51s 

RACE      DARLING; 

Or  The  Heroine  of  the  Fern  Islands. 

With  Twenty  Steel  Enpravinps. 

Now  Sold  at  4s.— Oriirinally  published  at  6s. 

Printed  for  THOMAS  Ttcc,  .-»,  Cheajtside. 

1EMPERANCE  ASD  INTEMPERANCE. 

This  Day  is  published,  price  Is.  each  plain,  or  as.  each  coloured, 

SIX    PLATES  eihibitimf  the  PROGRESS 
AND  RUNOl'S  EFFECTS  OK  1XTEMPEKANCE  con- 
trasted   with     the    PLEASURES    AND     HAPPY     COXSE- 
QrKXCES  OF  TEMPERANCE.      These  pnrnts  are 


of  the  evening  in  a  speeoh  eminently  cal- 
to  forward  the  interests  of  Teetotalism. 
MR.  BOWLER   t  of  Kensington)  gave  a  most  favour- 
account   of    the   progress  of  Teetotalism  in  his 


MR; 


BEXSTSAD   continued   his   observations   from 

night  on  the  necessity  of  consistency. 
MR.  MEE  exposed  the  ruinous  consequences  of  fre- 
quenting public-houses,  ana  the  folly  of  people  talking 
I  of  political  freedom,  while  they  were  shackled  in  th« 
!  moral  slavery  of  intemperate  habits. 

MK.  WILLIAM  DONALDSON  made  a  powerful  appeal 
'  to  those  present  to  induct  their  children  to  sign  the 
pledge  of  total  abstinence. 

MR.  BATFVX  adduced  arguments  to  prove  that  the 
'  working  man  can  perform  his  labour  better  without  in- 
i  toxicatiug  drinks,  than  with  them. 


a  powerful  and  effective  moral. 

The  set  of  6  Plates  may  be  had,  is.  6d.phun.or  l*s.  6d.  coloured. 
London — Dean  and  Munday,  Thread  net-Hie- street .  and  at 
the  Vnited  Temperance  Association. 

Publishing  every  Saturday,  price  4d,  and  in  monthly  pant 
price  $d.,  in  a  new  and  improved  lunu. 

GRANT'S     LONDON 
Conducted  by  the  author 
"  The  Great  Metropolis."  £c. 

The  attention  of  the  friends  of  Teetotalism  is  requested  to 
GRANT'S  LONDON  JOURNAL,  as,  though  essentially  a 
literary  publication,  it  has  from  its  commencement,  most 
strenuously  advocated  the  cause  of  Tempei  ane*. 
Published  by  G.  Berjrer,  Holywell-street.  Strand,  and  to  be 
had  of  all  Booksellers  and  N  ewsvenders. 

DIET— "IXGL1S-S     DIGESTIVE     BREAD 
it 


JOURNAL. 

•Random  Recollections," 


THE    MARINER  S  CHl'aCH,    WELLCLOSE    >ai  ARE. 


On  Monday,  August  31st,  a.~oord<ng  to  previous  an- 
nouncement, a  tea-meetmc  was  held  in  tbe  Manner's 
Church,  after  which  a  female  Branch  to  the  Saint 
George's  Branch  was  formed.  MR.  MIERS.  the  Secre- 
tarv  of  the  latter,  was  called  to  the  chair,  npon  taking 
he  expatiated  upon  the  importance  of  establish- 
,  female  total  abstinence  associations.  MRS.  Ro- 
rs  and  MR*.  DOCGHS  were  amongst  the  female 
speakers  on  this  occasion  :  and  they  were  listened 
to  with  the  most  profound  attention 


is  eitremelT  easy  of  dig^sticn.  wholesome  and  nutritious." 
-T>r  Walker 

"  From  the  exwilenee  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed and  the  healthful  stimulus  it  produces  on  the  intestinal 
canal,  it  cannot  fail  to  prove  an  invaluable  arficle  of  diet  to  all 
classes  of  persons,  especially  those  engafred  in  sedentary  em- 
ployment."— Dr.  Spilman. 

"'  Inglis,  New-street.  Corent-carden.  makes  very  rood  brown 

st    crowded   meetings   that   has   erer    br<w,)     it  U  wrll  for  those  who  five  in  tpwn,  to  know  whereto 
held   there    find  it." — See  Graham  on  Diet  and  Regime. 

••  Attend  to  Diet,  regulate  your  ttomach.  and  that  will  re- 
gulate all  the  rest  of  the  human  frame. "— Abcrnethy. 

••  My  family  have  been  in  the  habit  of  eating  your  brown 
bread  for  several  ywu-s  past,  and   1  consider  it  i«ir.culairy 
wbolesome  and  nutritious,  and  superior  to  any  bread  of  tbe 
kind  1  have  as  yrt  partaken  of." — George  Jewell,  M.D. 
Upwards  of  i  no  testimonials  may  be  seen  at  the  shop. 
New-street.  Covcnt-rarden. 


CLIKEKXWKLL    ASD    PEXTOXYILLE  YOfTHS1    TOTAL 
ABSTIXEXCE    ASSOCIATION. 

One  of   thf 

taken  place  at  the   Aldersgate  Chapel,  was 
by  this  excellent  society  on  Friday  eren:ng,  Sept.  18th 
under  the    presidency  of  the  REV.  DOCTOR    TRACT, 

BATGER.  (Secretary  to  the  Society, >  J.  H.  DOXALD- 
sox,  G.W.  M.  REYNOLDS,  B.  W.  WATSOX,  tec.   \c. 
The  new  'branch  '  ^"De  cnllirn"n  made  a  most  admirable  speech  upon  the 


was  denominated   Tkt  £r. 
'  Cra*ck. 


GtOrCKSTER. 

I 

Teetotalism  has  many  able  and  staunch  supporters  in  . 
this  city.     MR.  E.  HVDSOX.  one  of  the  travelling  advo-  , 
c»tes  of  the  United  Temperance  Association,  jrave  lee-  ' 
tures  there,  to  very  crowded  aud.enoes,  on  the  13th  and 
Uth  instant.     These  lectures  were  received  with  much 
enthusiasm  :  and  great  benefits  will  result  to  the  cause  of 
total  abstinence  in  this  city. 


tui  Butt   Smitk-  "P™"^  'ffccts  of  Teetotalism  in  respect  to  the  rising  ge 
"  ,  nera-.ion.  and  the  Report  of  the  Secretary,   MR.  R.  P. 
;  BATGSR,  was  received  with  the  applause  due  to  a  nar- 
.  rative  of  success  and  triumph  in  the  great  cause  of  total 
abstinence. 


HALO.  OF  SCIENCE,  CITY  ROAD. 

On  Fridav.  the  llth  instant,  a  crowded 


MEETING  OF  THE   SHAREHOLDERS   OF 
"THE  TEETOTALER." 

A  General  Meeting  of  the  Shareholders  of 
Tht  Teetotaler  journal  took  place  on  Monday 
evening.  Sept  '21.  at  Pepperell's  Coffee  House, 
Golden  Lane.  MR,  R.  P.  BATGER  took  the 
chair.  The  Secretary,  MR,  H.  \V.  \VESTON, 
laid  a  sfnternent  of  the  position  of  the  journal 
before  the  meetin«:  and  a  rote  of  confidence 


With  the  Magazine*,  will  be  published,  in  ivo.,  c  intaiim  <r 
<i\r\  -J.»ur  closely  printed  STO.  j*pc>  .  and  ttitehcd  in  a  neat 
wraj<per.  Price  Is.  Part  1.  of 

THE    AN ATOM V  OF  INTEMPERANCE, 
BY  G.  W.  M.  REYNOLDS. 

This  work  i«   a  complrte    Key  to   Teetetmlisni.     It  wul  b« 
completed   in   eight   weekly   cumbers  at  jd.  each,  and  in  two 
monthly  parrs,  at  Is  each. 
Herot  of  the  Vnited  Temperance  Association,  13}  Aldervcmtr 

Street; 

And  sold  by  W.  £truge.  Paternoster  Row    S.  Maeher  A  Co., 
Dublin  ;  and  D.  Campbell,  Glasgow. 


meeting  of 

Teetotalers  assembled  at  this  place.     MR,  DONALDSON 
the  brother  of  the  well-known  advocate'    was  called  to 
the  chair.    The  meeting  wns  address  »d  by  the  chairman,  ,    , 

and  by  MESSRS.  HART.  CHER.  JAMESON,  R.IG«SRTT    '""'  '**»*•  was> 
and  j"  H.  r>oxALPS«N.     The  Hall  will  be  open  every    and  to  MR.  G.  W.M.  REYNOLDS,  the  Editor.    It 
Fridar  wnin(E._«i  which  occasion  every  pledge  of  total    was  then  rosolved  that   the   sum  of  two  hun- 


A  New  Weekly  Publication  for  Teetotalers 
This  Day  U  Pu'Uished,  Part  1,  Price  Fourpeoce,  cj 

THE  COOK: 

OR,  THE  l-ADIES-  KITCHEN  DIRECTORY 

K.MTI  i-  av  A  LA»T. 

With  lliustrabooson  WOOD  and  STEEL. 
London     Publish,  d  by  J    F«LLO»SS,  .16.  TottenlAar.  Comt 
,  Road,  and  mav  be  had  of  all  Bookseller*  aud  YeDdeis  , :  IBM 

to  tnat  gentleman,   publication.  ' 


abstinence  will  be  administered. 


dred   pounds   should   be   immediately  raised 


L. 


NOT1C». 


KYEZOR,  'From   Gtirrn)  WATCH 

AND  CLOCK  MANlFACTt-RFJJ,  IS,  TOTT£X«A»- 

f    ,  .       Coiar-RoAn,    nearly  opposite  Great   Russell-street,  and  »t 

Upon     the     ISSUe    Of    the    remaining    shares,    in     ;:,  Vpper  Gtorr*  street,  Edfware-ro^L   takes  the  prese« 

opportumtv  of  returninr  his  sincere  thanl.*  to  tbe  public  for 

,  order  to  send  agent*  into   those  distant  parts.   3J^S  cncoura^ment  he  ha»  met  irith  toriheC  thim 

iVia  imirnal    is       «    v«»t    erarrolir    I  ,^«-         '-ears,  and  be«»  to  inform  them  that  he  continues  to  employ 
the  journal  Scarcely    Known.    -tm  ^p..^^^  workmen,  both  French  and  Fnirlish,  for  »- 


TIRG1N1A    STRKST,    CATHOLIC   TOTAL    ABSTI>EKCE 
SOCIETY. 

A  meeting  of  this  association  was  lately  held  in  the 
Glass-house,  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  London  Docks,   and  to  adopt  the  necessarj-  measures  to  secure 


an  increased  circulation. 


East  Smithfieid.  The  room  waa>  crowded  to  excess. 
The  Rsv.  S.  HTTCHIXSOX  was  called ;  to  the  chair. 
The  audience  was  addressed  by  this  centleman,  and  by 
MESSRS.  KKLSIT.  BLACKMORF.  ROBERTS.  JOHNSON',  ,hftt  ,he  sale  of  jhe  journal  had  been  SO  ereat 


rvery  descriptioB      He  has  made  a  reduction  of  one-half  the 
prce  usually  charted  by  others  in  the  trade. 
'C.Tim on  '  Warrh   G'.asscm.  U..  Prattle   Hint,    fid  .    Lnnet 

From   the  Secretary's  Report,  it  appeared  G^*-  u-  M- t;ut  *"«**•**!  ***• 9d-  *"**  DU1*-  **•• 


ROOGERTY.  SrLLivAX,  and  GRAY,  in  a  most  powerful 
and  impressive  manner. 


THE  MARYLKBON«  BRANCH  OF  THE  TNtTED    TEMPS- 
RAXCE  ASSOCIATION. 


already  out'     The  Shareholders  were  much 
pleased  with  the  Secretary's  statements,  and 

The  usual  weekly  meetin^at  Mr.  Warde's  Assembly   resolved  to  support  the  journal  to  the  utmost 

of  their  ability. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  the  chair- 
perance  Association;  and  the  au«erce  was  addressed  mall<  anj  to  MfSSRS.  CRVMF  the  Registrar 
with  crtst  efrect  by  MESSRS.  TODD,  MAC  CVRRY  («!,._,.,_  .  •  •  ?  _ 

Chel4a,1  COLLINS,  and  SMITH  vof  StratfoHO  of  the  L  mted  Temperance  Association,^  EM- 


. . ..  Hair-«j«MHC.  Is.  Si,  Watch 

..      ',.  6d  ,  Chaau.  Is.  M,  GoM  Watch  Hands,  pair,  1*. 
....  3<L,  neaniu«  30  hoar  CJoek.lt.J4,  Ckm»ro«  R-dayCloek, 

that  several  of  the  back  numbers  were  bein^  s«  6d. 

,x.        ,  ,-  ,         , .  .  Chronometer*.  Duplex.  Horitontal,  and  Repearinir  Watches 

(dumber     V.,  second     edition,     IS    of  every  description,  both  Foreign    and   Encash.     Turret 

Spnn;.  an<  Musical   Clocks  Ac.,  and  every  other  article  n 
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SIGHT     RKSTORKI). 

•ERTOUS    HEADACHE    AND    DEAFNESS    CURED    BT 
THE  t'SE  Of 

(BRIMSTONE'S     SNUFF. 

Conies  of  Testimonial*  given  gratis  by  all  Agents. 

Coder  the  Patronage  of  hit  late   Majesty,  her  Royal  Highness 

the  Duchess  of  Kent,  and  the  Lord*  of  the  Treasury. 

This  is  universally  recommended  by  the  Faculty  for  its  cfn- 
car*  in  remo\  ing  Disorders  incident  to  the  eyes  and  head.  It 
will  prevent  diseases  of  a  Scrofulous  nature  affecting  the  nerves 
of  the  head.  In  cases  of  a  nervous  head-ache  it  is  completely 
efficacious,  and  gives  a  natural  sweetness  to  the  breath.  It  may 
he  taken  as  frequently  as  other  snuirs.  with  the  most  perfect 
Mfety  and  gratification  to  the  consumer.  Wash  the  eyes  every 
morning  with  warm  milk  and  water,  to  remove  whatever  secre- 
tion may  have  been  produced  during  the  night. 

Dr.  Abernethy  used  it,  and  termed  it  the  Faculty's  Friend  and 
Nurse's  Vade  Mecum. 

Dr.  Andrew*  also  recommends  its  use  as  a  preventive  from 
contagion. 

O.  J.  (trTBRiK,  Esq.,  F.R.S. — This  eminent  surgeon  strongly 
recommends  Grimstone's  Eye  Snail.  See  J  B.  Lachfieli),  Ksq.'t 
Lttier. 

O/.MTIW  tkii  On.f.,1.  — \V  GRIMSTONE  it  the  SOLE  1> 
VHNTOR,  and  the  only  genuine  is  prepared  by  him. 

Read  a  few  cases  of  Sight  Restored  by  the  use  of 
GRIM  STONE'S  EYE  SNUFF. 

V  .  A  Cole.  No.  ?,  Skinners'  Almshouset,  aged  69,  tight 
HMtored  and  head-ache  cured,  Jan.  9,  I  Mi 

W.  Verlin,  Esq  ,  inflammation  cured,  Youghal.  Ireland. 

J.  J.  Protherne,  Esq.,  tight  restored  and  head-ache  cured, 
Wlterfbn). 

J  W  Chester,  Esq.,  sight  restored,  Ballyclough,  Glebe,  Mai- 
loir. 

J.  B.  I-arhfield.  Esq.,  cured  of  ophthalmia:  \Vhitehall,  and 
Thatcheil  House  Tavern. 

Mrs  Guppy,  36,  Nelson-square,  Blactfriars-road,  cured  of 
ophthalmia. 

Miss  Mary  Roades.  Market  place,  Winslow,    Buck*,  cured  of 


REPRINT    OF 


Now  Ready, 

NUMBER    V. 


OF    THE    TEETOTALER, 


With  Number  V.  is  (riven,  gratis,  the  beautiful    lithographic  drawing  of  Father  Mathew  administering  the  pledge 
to  D.  iri  01,11. 11.  Esq.  M.P. 

W.  STRANGE,  Paternoster  Row. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  Price  u  ,  and  containing  all  the  Chapters  of  the  Tale  that  have  been  published  in  the  first 
13  Numbers ol  "Tan  TIITOTALKR."  forming  PII1OD  I.,  of 

u  • s      PROGRESS; 


n    E 


D      R      U      N 


K      A      R 

BY  0.  W.  M.  REYNOLDS. 


The  work  will  be  printed  in  demy  SV'X.  and  will  be  stitofced  in  a  very  neat  wrapper.    A  liberal  allowance  made  to  the  Trade. 

The  work  is  illustrated  with  Six  beautiful  W  ood  cuts, 

Depot  of  the  Vnited  Temperance  Association,  1SJ,  Aldersgatc  Street ;  and  sold  by  W  STRA  VCK,  Paternoster  Row ;  by  MAC  HEX 
.    and  Co.,  Dublin  ;  and  DI-NCAX  t  AMTEKI.!.,  Glasgow. 


With  the  Magazines,  on  the  30lh  instant,  will  be  published.  Price  Ninepencc,  stitched  in  a  ueat  wrapper,  and  containing 

Numbers  11,  IS,  IS,  and  U, 
PART  111.  of 

THE  TEETOTALER. 

Persons  who  live  in  isolated  or  retired  spots,  will  find  the  mode  of  publication  in  Monthly  Tarts  a  very  great  con- 
venience ;  as  many  booksellers  can  procure  these  i>art.s  with  their  periodical  parcels,  when  their  convenience  might  not 
permit  them  to  supplv  the  weekly  numbers. 
All  Booksellers,  Newsvcndere,'and  Stationers,  in  the  Vnited  Kingdon.  will  receive  orders  for  the  Monthly  Pans  of  THE 


TEKTOTALIK. 


W.  STRANGE.  Paternoster  Row. 


PERRENGTOVS  TONIC  APERIEM 

«•  ^mc  conjoined  with  the  Aperient  enforces  its  acttrm 
"™<  weakening  the  organs  "-Dr.  Holland.  Phvsician  Ea- 
j  tnlorillliary  ,0  th/Qneen.-^  properties  of  this  inoi.mpara- 
!  hie  medicine  arc  in  a  great  measure  shown  by  its  name.     It 
Sir,-l  am  honoured  with  the  King*   command  to  ex-    is  a  Tonic,  containing  the  concentrated  essence  of  the  most 


TTNDER  THE  ESPECIAL  PATRON  AGE  OF  T)R 

rV      H1S  ,VTK  MOST,  'm  AC  M^r  reiiet^S^'Henrv        "«• 
'0"""         *'"  '  ^ 


, 
Wheatley, 


,  ,    m        Mr  r 

*'"          .V  '  ir    ^  ,~  ^  ,«,fis 
the  Privy  1  one,  testit.es. 


such  vital  importance  to  the  preservation  of  sight,  as  to  recom- 
mend its  universal  use.  Now.  sir,  to  my  case,  during  my  resi- 
dence in  Jamaica.  1  suffered  much  from  inflammation  in  th« 
eyes  an.l  hcaf,  which  brought  on  a  continued  nervous  head- 
frae.  1  ha,!  all  the  ad\  ice  that  the  medical  gentlemen  of  those 
parts  could  afford,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  My  uncle,  Mr.  FT* 
derick  Hill,  a  gentleman  we1,!  known  in  those  pArts.  was  recom- 
mended t.i  send  to  your  agent  at  Kingstown  for  some  of  your 
Eye  S'lutT;  and  1  believe  he  paid  to  the  value  of  Ss.  for  every 


To  Mr.  Decimus  W  oodhpuse,"  tion,  whether  arising  from  debility  or  excess  in  Epicurean  in- 

dulgences.    For  habitual  costivencss  it  is  unrivalled    whltst, 
WOODHOrSE'S    .ETHEREAL   ESSENCE  of  GINGER    to  crown  the  whole,  its  taste  is  a  combination  of  the  slurhte«t 


is  particularlv   recommended   to  all  cold  phlegmatic,    weak 
and  nervous  "constitutions;  it  is   certain  in  affording   instant 


but  finest  bitterness,  with  the  most  exquisite  aroma  and  del*. 
<  ate  flavour  that  ever  met  the  approbation  ot  the  most  refined 


relief  in   Spasms.  Cramps,    Flatulence.    Languor.    Hysterics  ,»jatc.     For  further  information  respecting  its   composition 

Heartburn.  Loss  of  Appetite,  Sennti-n  01  r  illness,  lain  and  ^4  virt,,,^,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Perrengton's  Popular 

Oppression   after  Meals:    also  those    1  ains  if  the   Momach  Treatise  on  the  Stomach  ;  this  interesting  work  is  pro»ent«l 

l 


and  Bowels  which  arise  from  Gouty  Hatulencies  ;  lligestiou 


t  the  Ionic  Aperient,  which  is  si  Id  in  Bottle* 


G  J.  GITHKIS,  Esq  F.  R.  S-— This  emiuent  surgeon 
strongly  recoinniends  Gritmtone's  Eye  Snuff.  Read  G.  J. 
LjUciltleld's  letter, 

A  FF.W  EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  PRESS. 
Pram  BlackWdod's  Lady's   Magaiine,  for  May.  1S3V     To  Mr. 
Giioistone.  on   his    variable  invention  of  the    Eye  Snuff,  made 
from   British  Herns,   for  the  diseased  organs  of  the  head  and 
e»cs, 

Great  was  the  powrrthat  did  tn  man  impart 
Cre.\ti\e  gi-niu*  and  incentive  art ; 
The  s.-con.i  pr.\isc  is  not  less.  iinm«tone,  thine  - 
t         Wise  «as  ihine  head  anil  crvat  was  thy  design ! 
Our  precious  sight,  from  iiangernow  set  free. 
Wives,  widows,  fathers,  praises  sing  to  thee. 

Bus.  Rosso*. 

Copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  Mr.  Grimstone.  Feb.  10.  1S4«. 
Si«.— Having  been  afflicted  with  bad  eyes  for  a  long  time, 
a  friend  who  hail  received  benefit  from  using  your  eye  snuff, 
recommended  it  to  me.  1  have  taken  the  contents'  of  your 
*s.  4d.  canisters,  and  am  happy  to  say  my  sight  has  improved . 
t)  e  weakness  and  dimness  is  rvmov  ed  ;  and.  Sir,  it  is  my  wish 
that  you  make  this  known  for  the  good  ot  the  public. 

6.  York  place,"Kenti:-h-Town.     Your's,    GKORUF  SMITH. 
To  W.  iSrimstona,  Esq.,  Inventor  of  Eye  Snuff,  W.  Broad  street. 

Wh.tehall.  March  S,  ]s3S. 

Mr.  Grimstone— Sir,  1  think  it  but  justice  that  1  should  offer 
nij  ai_*.iv  .tdgnieuts  to  you  for  the  great  benefit  1  have  derived 
from  the  use  of  your  most  exquisite  fragrant  compound,  com- 
posed of  herbs,  c.illed  Eye  Snuff ;  its  action  on  the  membrane  of 
the  nose,  causing  the  lachrymal  glands  to  discharge  in  a  manner 
tmh  surprising,  and  1>\  that  means  to  cleanse  the  cornea,  that 
nr,y  eyes  became  healthy,  strong,  and  performed  their  wonted 
duties  in  a  manner  that  I  have  no*  known  the  blessing  of  for 
six  years.  The  renowned  G  J.  Guthrie.  Esq.,  recommended 
me  to  try  your  Eye  Snuff  prior  to  my  undergoing  an  operation. 
Many  thanks  to  him  f>>r  his  siiggchtion  .  thanks  to  your  inven- 
tion, that  operation  will  not  lv  necessary.  Sir,  you  have  my 
permiss:on  to  make  this  known  in  any  manner  you  may  think 
bo»t.  I  am.  sir,  your  obedient  servant,  J.  R  1.ACHFIELD, 
P.  S. — Sir.  be  pleased  to  send  to  the  Thatched -house  Tavern, 
St.  James's  street,  a  4s.  4*1.  and  Ss.  4.i.  canister. 
the  change  in  the  parcel  tor  tin-  enclose,!  half-sovereign.  J.  B.L. 
This  letter  is  attested  to  by  (i  J  Guihric.  Esq  .  F.  R.  S 
Sold  in  canisters  at  k.1..  Is.  Sd..  2s.  4*1. .  4s.  *d..  !>s.,  and  15.  td., 
ttvh.  by  all  wholesale  Touacr-.msts,  Merchants,  and  Druggists, 
in  town  and  country,  A  liberal  allowance  to  shipper*, 
owners,  captains,  and  all  vendors  of  t»nm>tone's  F.ye  snuff. 
Fo.-vign  an,l  British  Snuffs  nn.;  Cigars  of  the  r.nest  quality.  All 
orders  made  payable  in  t.ondon.  lx>:ters  must  be  post  IKUU 
Manufactory,  Bowl  yard.  1 .  nuon. 

N.  B.— <Jrim*tone'i  Eye  SnurT  win  Keep  in  any  cUm&c 


the    very'  principles    of    life    and    health^    in   short     as    a    H'lgh -street. 'VhTtVchaTel  , "wa'lke'r? 'w'rn^r  "of  ^i-ove^Tad.' 
domestic  remedy,  a  remedy  for  tlie   traveller  by  sea  or  land.    Boroufrh      Watson    is»,    High  Holborn  .  and  all   Med;cuK 
nothing  can  be  more  convt-nient  or  efficacious,  as  a  few  drops    ycn(jors. 
in  water,  forms  a  tea  of  any  strength. 

The  undernamed,  and  208  other  medica!  men,  have  giten 
certificates  of  their  unqualified  approbation  of  the  value  of 
the  E.wni-c,  as  also  of  its  superiority  over  all  other  similar 
preparations.  Ors.  James  Johnson.  "Thysician  to  His  Ma- 
'esty,  A.  T.  Holrovd.  S.  Ash  well.  R.  Howley.  A.  Middleton 
C.  Loudon,  P.  Uavies,  Surgeon  to  their  Ma.ies'ties.  J.  Pereira, 
G  Pilcher.  F.  Salmon,  F.  Tyrrrl.  J.  H  Curtis.  Aurist  to  his 
Majesty,  C.  V^aid.  In  bo'ttles  Ss.  60.  :  4s.  6d  :  10s.  6d.  and 
lls.  each. 


Also  WOODHOrSES  PATENT  CORN  PLASTER,  for 
affording  instant  relief. and  eradii-tinp  CORNS  and  Ul'N  IONS 
without  pam  or  danger.  This  plaster  acts  bv  softriiing  and 
destroy  ing5  the  ConiS  or  Bunions,  and  defending  the  affect- 
ed part*  from  the  pressure  of  the  shoe  Thus  its  use  is 
perfectly  safe  and  certain  in  affording  relief  in  ten  minutes, 
if  a  cure  is  not'cffected  :  in  boxes  Is.  Ijd.  and  2s.  9d  each. 

Thi-se  ('reparations  are  prepared  only  by  OKCKU  s  WOOD- 
Hot  SE,  O|<erative  Chemist  Extraordinary  to  his  late  Msjesty 
it  his  Laboratory,  13,  Little  James-street.  Bedford  row.  of 
whom  it  may  lie  had  wholesale,  also  retail  of  Hooper,  43, 
King  William-street,  London  Bridge,  T.  Butler,  4.  Cheapside, 
Saucer.  150.  Oxford-street,  and  of  all  Medicine  Vendors. 
N.B.  He  sure  to  ask  for  Woodhuuse's. 

CAl'TION.  To  prevent  imposition,  be  sure  to  see  the 
name  of  HiirtMt  s  WociDHotai,  18.  King  \\illiam-strcet 
London  Bridge,  is  engraved  on  tue  Government  Stamp, 
ofAerwiff  c  i**«!  be  Gcimntt. 


TH  E   N  A  T I  O  N  A  L     E  X  1)  O  \V  M  E  X  T 
AND  ASSTRAXCE  SOCIETY. 

niRKi  lORv 

Thomas  Bax.  lii^hcpsgate  Without 
Joseph  Coo|>er.  Lawrenre  Pountney  Laue 
Job  Hiath.  lilRckman  Street 
W.  Rcvrtl  Spiccr.  New  Brioge  Street 
Henry  Sterry,  Trinity  Square 
Jasper  Capper.  Cheapside 
T.  G.  Parton  Graoechurch  Street 
Russell  Jctrry ,  Grac  church  Mrect 
Joseph  Sterry.  Jun.  Southwark 
Henry  Tuckctt,  South  Street. 
A  Pocket  Diary  tor  1S4<>.  with   Lite  and  Annuity    Tallies,  \v 

may  be  had  on  application  at  the  otcce. 
This  important  improvement  upon  Lite    Assurance  was  p.r-j. 
intrixluced.  some  few  years  ago.  by  this  sxxiitv,  and  conti- 
nued peculiar  to  it  unnl  ether  Offices  perceived  its  value. 
ArtkuT  Slrt,t,    HV»(  I^)K<t.»  Rn<r>  .          A.  A.  »  RY,  4,/iwrv 

ANNVAI.  PREMIVMi.  TO  SEC!  RE   411,1. 

To  the  Assured,  on  attaimne  the  Agx-  of  59,  is,  60,  6i,  or  eai. 

her,  in  ease  01  Death. 


ORIGINAL  COMMISSION 
E      A        C      O      M      P      A     X 

94,  CANNON  STREET.  Near  Walhrook. 


RECENT  DISCOVERY  IX  TEETH.    Messrs 
MORGAN  and  Tl'I.LY  respectfully  wish  to  inform  thr  ' 
Purtlic  that  after  many  years  of  indefatigable  research,  they 
have    discovered    quite    a    new   description    of    Ml.NEKAL 
TEETH,  that   surpasses  all   previous  inventions  for  Beauty  i 
You  can  send  t  and  Durability,    never   changing  Colour,  ainl  being  impos-  j 
sible.  from  their  natural  Appoaranoe.  for  the  closest  observer  I 
to  detect  them  trom  Human  Teeth.     The  melhod  in  which  i 
Messrs.  M   mni  T.  fi\  these  Teeth  does  not  require  the  es-  j 
traction  of  the  remaining  Roots,  or  any  painful  O|H-ration.  they  i 
ar»-  fastened  without  Springs.  Wires,  or  Ligntuies  s«i  u,  and  | 
»re  guaraiiKisl  to  restore  the   Articulation  and  Mssliealion.  i 
'  1>E(  AYK.O  TEETH  tilled  up  and  perfectly  restored  to  their 
.  former  Soundness,  w  ithout  Heat.  Tain,  or  Pressure, by  Messrs. 
M.  and  T.'s  inTi'iiible  Cement,   which  hardens  to  Enamel   in 
I  a  short  time.    Teeth  Scaled  and  Beautified  Equal  to  the  Finest 
!  Enamel.    Children's  Teeth  Regulated  and  Properly  Managed. 
Vv  ith  everv  other  l>peration  appertaining  to  Dental  Surgery, 
scientifically  performed  on  tin-  most  moderate  Terms.    1,  Fius- 
bury  Place," S^uth,  Directly  Facing  Fore-Street. 


•LACI    TKA. 


t.ii. 


T' .  j  very  best  Black  Tea  imported,  full  flavoured  stronc 

nch  Pekoe  kind  j 

Kack  Lc«ff  wiry  Ri  ugh  Contjon,  highly  iroommendod      5 
strong  black  leaf  Congou,  for  taverns  and  coffee  bouses  4 


ROBERT    RICHARDS,  Marmfacturer  of 
SACKS.    TARPAVLlNiiS.   TILTS.    TENTS.   FLAGS. 
I  HF.D  SACKINGS,  and  every  article  in  Rope  and  Twine,  at  the 
Lowest  Prices  lor  Ready    Money.    Country  orders  promptly 
executed. 

Address,  Robert  Richards  4,  Grey  Coat  Street,  Westminster. 


Ttoc  finest  port  lea'  Gnnpowder.  a  stronf  rich  fall  (la- 

vnured  tea.  the  very  best  imported 6    6 

Fine  Hyson  c  owsltp  kind  e^ual  to  any  that  can  be  nought  6    0 
Yonne,  Hyson  strongly  recommended   ..  f    o 

IVst  Plantation  Coflfce 

Pine  \tocha  C<->ftVe    

finest  flaked  Cocoa 

Bent  Spanish  Chocolate  '.'. J  j. 


CHELSEA   AUXILIARY   TO   THE   UNITED   TEMPER. 
ANCE  SOCIETY. 

A      MEETING  of  the  BRANCH  will  be  ffieM 

at  the  ROYAL   BATH    THEATRE,   KENSINGTON, 
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All  Communications  for  the  Editor,  to  be  addressed,  post- 
paid, to  the  T»epot  of  the  United  Temperance  Association,  Hi, 
Aldersitate  Street 

Published,  for  the  Proprietors  by  W.  STRANfiE,  Paternoster 
Row ;  D.  Campbell,  Glasjrow ;  Machen  *  Co.,  Dublin,  aid  Sold 


on  Ti  «SI>AT,  September  S9.    Chair  to  b*  taken  'by  G.  W.  M     h>  •"  B«*sc>lers  ">  Town  and  Country. 
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PRICE  TWOPBNCB. 


THE  DRUNKARD'S  PROGRESS. 

A    TALK — BY    THK    EDITOR. 

PERIOD  II.— CHAPTER  III. 

THE    BREAKFAST. 

••  \\IHAT  is  the  use  of  making  yourself  and 
me  miserable  also  ?"  demanded  Melville  pet- 
tishly  of  his  amiable  young  wife,  on  the  morn- 
ing after  the  adventures  related  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding chapters. 

"  Oh  !  Victor, '  you  know  not  my  heart,  if 
you  think  that  I  would  willingly  afflict  you," 
answered  Louise,  endeavouring  to  smile  through 
the  tears  that  trickled  down  her  charming 
countenance  ;  "  but  I  tremble — 1  am  afraid — 
I  dare  not  contemplate  the  future — now  that 
your  mortal  enemy  has  become  a  visitor  to  this 
house.  It  is  not  for  myself  that  I  fear,  Vic- 
tor ^ — oh  !  no — believe  me,  I  can  support  all 
the  evils  of  penury  and  want :  but  when  1 ; 
think  of  our  dear  children — of  those  little  beings  | 
who  smile  so  innocently  upon  us,  and  amuse  , 
us  with  all  their  winning  ways,— oh  !  it  is 
then,  Victor,  that  I  tremble  for  the  conse- 
quences of  this  renewal  of  your  intimacy  with 
that  man  !" 

"  This  is  childish,  Louise,"  said  Melville,  en- 
deavouring to  console  his  afflicted  wife  ; — 
••  this  is  childish.  The,  truth  is,  I  am  almost 
ashamed  to  admit  that  I  had  drunk  too  much 
last  night,  —and  Aat — when  in  that  state — " 

'•  When  in  that  state,  my  dearest  husband," 
interrupted  Louise,  "  you  would  sacrifice  any 
tiling  to  that  which  you  call  friendship  !  Alas! 
friendship  is  often  nothing  more  than  a  coin 
with  which  one  man  endeavours  to  cheat  his 
neighbour :  and  intoxication  blinds  the  eyes  to 
the  baseness  of  the  metal.'' 

••  True,  dear  Louise,''  answered  Melville  : 
•  1  will  not  cultivate  this  man's  friendship." 

The  young  and  affectionate  wife  threw  her- 
self into  her  husband's  arms,  and  poured  forth 
her  gratitude  for  this  promise  in  terms  so  en- 
dearing, that  Melville  anathematized  his  own 
brutal  conduct  on  the  preceding  evening,  and 
of  which  he  entertained  a  slight  reminiscence, 
towards  so  amiable  and  fascinating  a  creature. 
He  gazed  upon  her  with  the  most  melting 
tenderness,  and  whispered  words  of  consola- 
tion and  promise  in  her  ears.  Suddenly  she 
disengaged  herself  from  his  embrace ;  and, 
impelled  by  the  thought  of  the  moment,  has- 
tened to  a  table  on  which  lay  a  beautiful  Album, 
or  **  scrap-book."  In  this  volume  were  seve- 
ral of  Melville's  own  compositions  ;  and  to  one 
of  these  did  Louise  refer  at  that  moment.  It 
was  an  additional  source  of  consolation  to  her 
to  peruse  the  following  lines,  which  Victor 
had  addressed  to  her:  and  copied  into  the  Al- 
bum, only  a  few  weeks  previous  to  the  period 
«»f  which  we  are  speaking  : — 

TO  MY  WIFE. 

How  beautiful  art  thon,  my  love, 

The  angel  of  my  life. 
The  sUr  that  leads  me  safely  through 

The  world's  distress  and  strife, — 
The  beacon  on  the  rock  of  hope 

That  cheers  me  f-om  afar  ! — 
How  beautiful  art  tbou,  my  lore, — 

Ify  angel,  and  ray  star  '. 


I  VTkHVlIW    Or    LOllS*    AMD    MkLVILH,   IV    KKWCATK. 

To  illustrate  Chapter  XII.  (No.  11. 


Our  children  have  thine  own  blue  eyes. 

In  which  affection  gleams, — 
Their  lips  have  caught  from  thine  the  smile 

That  ever  on  them  beam*  : — 
When  sorrow  steals  into  my  soul, 

And  clouds  hang  o'er  my  brow. 
The  first  to  wean  me  from  despair, 

My  well-beloved,  art  thou  ! 

The  mind,  when  in  that  desert-state. 

By  Hope's  pore  manna  fed. 
Revives,  as  flowers  beneath  the  dews 

Which  April  mornings  shed  : 
For  all  th'  endearing  sentiments, 

And  all  the  bliss  of  life 
Are  mark'd  by  the  two  tender  words 

Of  i  kildren  and  of  «rt/ip .' 

How  beautiful  is  the  belief 

Which  Moslems  still  maintain — 
(Alas  '.  that  sages  should  have  shown 

Such  visions  to  be  vain  '.) 
That  echoes  are  the  voices  of 

Those  souls  in  worlds  of  bliss, 
Which  e'er  repeat  the  words  of  them 

They  lov'd  and  left  in  this  ! 

Oh  !  should'st  thon  pass  from  hence  away 

Into  another  sphere. 
Before  the  sun  ha*  also  clos'd 

Upon  mine  own  career, 
"  I  love  thee  !"  are  the  words  which  on 

My  lips  shall  e'er  be  found, 
That,  though  in  other  realms,  thou  still 

May*  st  echo  back  the  sound  '. 

How  beautiful  art  thou,  my  love 

The  angel  of  my  life. 
The  star  that  leads  me  safely  through 

The  world's  distress  and  strife, — 
The  beacon  on  the  rock  of  hope 

That  cheers  me  from  afar  ! — 
How  beautiful  art  thon,  my  lore, — 

My  angel,  and  my  star  ' 


"  When  I  peruse  these  lines,  Victor,  "  said 
Louise,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  as  she  closed 
the  Alb*m,  "  I  feel  convinced  that  you  could 
not  wish  to  make  me  or  your  children  un- 
happy!" '" 

"  Never— impossible  !'  ejacuBbed  Melville. 
"  I  was  idiot  enough  to  lend,  orwther  to  give 
that  fellow  Tibbatts  some  money  ;  but  if  he 
ever  call  again,  I  will  disnr-ss  him  with  con- 
tempt from  my  presence.'' 

This  promise  entirely  relieved  the  beautiful 
wife  from  all  further  uneasiness,  and  a  servant 
at  this  moment  announced  that  the  vehicle 
which  had  been  ordered,  ll»s  ready  at  the 
door,  to  convey  the  expected  guests  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Tenywhist. 

From  an  early  hour  on  that  same  morning, 
had  every  thing  been  in  bustle  and  confusion 
'  at  the  abode  of  this  gentleman.     When  the 
;  cat's-meat   man    passed   by  with   his   wheel- 
,  barrow.  Mr.  Terry  whist  felt  persuaded  that  the 
bridegroom  had  just  arrived  in  his  carriage ; 
i  and  he  rushed  down  stairs  to  receive  him  with 
:  such  precipitation,  that  he  strangely  unsettled 
the  equilibrium   of   Mrs.  Jubbins,  who   was 
cleaning  out  the  hall.     Then,  when  the  collec- 
tor called  for  the  water-rates,  Mr.  Tenywhist 
scampered  to  the  door  with  such  extraordinary 
alacrity,  that  the  aforesaid  collector  retreated 
to  a  considerable  distance,  trader  the  apprehen- 
sion that  assault  and  battery  were  meditated 
against  him.     In  a  word,  the  usually  tranquil 
and  sedate  Mr.  Tenywhist  was  as  lively  M  if 
he  had  swallowed  a  pound  of  quicksilver ;  and 
Mrs,  Jubbins  was  mortally  offended  with  her 
once  reape.ted  master,  because  wh«  sb*  d«- 


- 
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licately  and  gently  remonstrated  with  him  for  man  literally  roared  wiih  pain  ;  but  Mrs.  Jub-  the  purpose  of  conserving  thai  state  of  salubrity 

kicking  ovex  ber  pail  in  his  hurry   to  rush  to  bins  was  forgiven,  at   the  intercession  of  Mr.  that  I  abetain  from  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks.1* 

the  door  every  time  then-  was  a  knock,  be  bad  Balls,  who  was  one  of  the  guests.  "  This   is    a   >p«vies    of    sell'- mortification 

coolly  desired  her  to  go  to  the  kottes*  place  he  "  Accident*  will  occur-in  the  Hest  regulated  which    I    cannot  understand."  said    Melville, 

could  thinlfcof  at  the  moment.     But  as  this  rv  families."  said  Mr.  Balls,  as  he  made  a  despe-  emptying  his  sins*. 


ne.tr  him, 

"  TYey  will  indeed."  assented  Mr.  Ohi7.il*"- 
hurst  .  "  and  it  is  to  l\«!  that  I  allude  in  one 
.  :  .'..>  ivxm*.  when  1  SUN  — 


•pecuble  female  probably  fancied  thai  journey    rate   attack    upon   a   pigeon-pie  which   stood 

to  be   somewhat   too  long,  she   undertook    a 

•boiler  one  just  round  the  corner  to  a  gin-shop, 

where  she  regaled  herself  with  a  quartern  of 

rum. 

At  length  Mr.  Terr^Krlust  was  gratified  by 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Chirz.leh,ur?t.  who  made  h'.s 
appearance  in  excellent  spirits  and  »  new  sx-.it 
of  clothes.  Mr.  Chizilchurst  was  a  gentle- 
man on  whom  beneficent  nature  bad  oonfeired 
an  abundance  uf  bright  red  hair  :  his  eves  were 


>.:?  «••..•>  at  «wb  ir>w.H»p  it  flurried, 
U  Ulx  the  cat  by  bttU-A>j*  «\vn«d." 


"  1  have  often  asserted,  and  I  now  main- 
ta;n."  said  Mr.  Terrywrhisl  with  his  usual 
pompos.lv  of  manner,  and  his  solemn  euunci- 


of  Parnassus,  and  1  see  no  reason  for  chancing 


light  green  (an  ominous  colour  in  respect  to  ;tion>  ..  ,h^  Mr.  Chiwlt-hurrt  >s  one  of  our 
jealousy1*,  lus  lips  large  and  thick,  and  his  Uoe  mMt  t<Jentoj  young  ^pirauU  to  the  heichts 
curiously  studded  with  freckles.  He  fancied 
himself  to  be  a  very  clever  person,  and  was 
particularly  fond  of  intruding  his  verse*  upon 
any  one  who  would  listen  to  him.  But  he 
was  tolerably  wellod  ;  and  riches,  like  charity, 
cover  a  multitude  of  sins.  Indeed,  the  police 
magistrates  of  London  often  corroborate  this 
assertion  of  ours  by  their  own  decisions  :  inas- 
much as  they  slightly  reprimand  those  delin- 
quencies in  the  rich  for  which  the  poor  tuan  is 
abused  and  sent  to  the  tread  mill  for  three 
month*. 


"  IV  you  imagine  it  a  greater  punishment 
to  abstain  from  an  occasional  indulgence  and 
er.;oy  constant  heahh.  or  to  use  that  occasional 
indulgence,  and  invariably  tVel  the  ill  effects 
of  it  ? "  demanded  Mr.  Thornton : — '•  or,  in  other 
words,  which  is  preferable  —  health,  or  sensual 
enjoyment  ?" 

••  I  do  not  conceive  that  a  moderate  use  of 
wine  or  other  strong  drink  can  be  ruinous  to 
the  human' frame."  said  Melville. 

"  The  least  quantity  of  alcohol  imbibed  into 
the  human  fr.»me  is  hurtful,"  answered  Mr. 
Thornton  :  "  and  the  constant  diffusion  of  it 
throughout  ihe'lxxiy  must  weaken  the  physi- 


my  opinion,     Chiulehurst,  your  health, —  and    cal  energies,  by  the  mere  process  of  exA-ite.ment 

and  reaction." 

'•  But  wine  and  beer  are  strenctheninsr."  re. 
totted  Melville,  somewhat  ancrily. 

••  That  is  tbe  usual  delusion,  mv  dear  sir,' 
said  Mr.  Thornton,  'mildly.  "Nutriment  alone 
affords  strength — strong  drink  produces  ex- 
citement :  but  nutriment  ar.d  excitement 
are  two  venr  different  thine*.  The  former 


ky  happiness  attend  you  and  Betsy.- ' 
Mr.  Terry  whist  tilled  bis  glass  with  Sau- 
ternc  \\ine,  (.for  this  was  a  drjt*»fr  a  lafcmr- 
f  \tttf ,  with  all  the  usual  appurtenances  and 
concomitants  in  the  shape  of  liquors.'*  and  this 
example,  \n»s  imitated  by  all  the  gentlemen 
Melville  drank  a  few  glasses  with 
when  he  became  exhilarated 


with  the  wine. 

and    .uttti  >..:.... 


*  I  i  \  •  *%»        1     l  1  •  «••  »s  • 

My   dear  Mr.  (.  hiwlehurst.  1  am  w   de-    smused  thow  prMcnt.  and  he  considered  that 


lighted  to  see  you,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Terry  whist, 
grasping  the  right  hand  of  bis  intended  Sxui- 
n.-'.v  v  w-.th  uncommon  violence. 

"  There  is  nothing  like  punctuality,  my  dear 
»ir,"  answered  Mr.  C hiulchurst.  "  As  I  have 
observed  in  one  of  my  poems — 

Wben  orr  h«s  promised  to  be  »»»m:v., 

M  b«  04n'l  «  >',k.  h#  mast  b*  o»rni\i : 

K'm  o 

Rj»th<T  th»n 

Or  hirf  »  Jo 

So  lorn  u  ••<•  vi.Mi't  :»J  (,> 


"Really  Hudibrastic.  1  declare!"  e;acu»ate\i 
the  admirinc  N'r  Terrywbjst.  "  NVh*:  a  fa- 
cility you  have  for  p^vtry  to  bo  sure  !  ' 

••  We  might  vV:-.\;-rt  \o::r  reiv.ark  into  a 
pleasant  little  distich."  said  the  rev. -haired  vo- 
t»ry  of  the  Muse*  :  "  for  instance  : — 


s  conversation  grew  animated    supports  the  human  frame ;  tbe  latter  obviously 
He    saw    that   his    sallies    enfeebles  it." 

••  And  vet  the  labourer  in  the  field  cannot 
the  old  adage  must  W  true  which  says.  "  w-.ne    ^  WJtK;ut  hi$  Wr  -  ^  MehiU     ^^  in 

is  the  soul  of  wu.       No  ev-.l  habit  has  obtained   .  wntcmpluou$  u,ne  of  voi,v. 

"That  is  also  a  delusion,  my  dear  sir,"*  con- 
tinued Mr.  Thornton.  "Strength  to  labour 
is  only  given  by  nourishment  :  and  wholesome 
food  is  tbe  proper  means  of  producing  that 
effect.  Nutriment  emanates  froma«uhs'anti&l 

the  class.  This  gentleman  was  a  friend  of  the  ^raont :  «d  thus  wire  or  bemoan  only 
br.d^room's  ;  and  the  circumstance  of  suoh  *  *°  tar  nut"Uous  as  m  the  pro,x>it:on  of  the 
abstinence  somewhat  astonished  our  hero.  At 


so  much  support  in  respect  to  delusive  sayings 
of  all  kinds,  as.  that  of  drinking  ! 

There  was,  however,  one  young  gentleman 
present,  who  did  not  partake  of  the  wine,  and 
who  wished  the  bride  and  bridegroom  all  pos- 
sible happiness,  without  pledging  tbe  hope  in 


In  manner?  (f*  so  « 

A*  Mr.  Thomu  l"hi»j'.chur>t." 

"Capital!  excellent!"  shouted  Mr.  Terry- 
whist  ;  but  as  some  of  tbe  relative,*  .and  friends 
now  bepan  to  arrive,  it  was  deemed  prudent 
by  the  happy  father  to  hasten  the  ceremony 
as  quickly  as  possible.  He  accordingly  ran, 
the  bell,  and  enquired  whether  Miss  Betsy  \v;-.s 
ready,  as  the  carriages  xxere  waiting  In  a 
abort  time  that  young  lady  made  her  appear 


the  expiration  of  an  hour  and  a  half  from  the 
commencement  of  the  meal.  ;he  post-chaise, 
which  had  been  previously  ordered  for  the 
p-o.rpose  of  convey ir.g  the  happy  couple  to  the 
house  they  were  in  future  to  occupy,  drove  v.p 
to.jhe  door.  We  shall  not  dwell  upon  this 
portion  of  our  tale  .  sutiicc  it  to  know  that  the 
poetic  M^  Chirtlehurst  banded  his  oar*  ,*;v.« 
into  the  vehicle  :  and  the  newly- married  pair 
departed,  followed  by  tbe  prayers  of  the  mo- 
ther, and  the  admiration  and  complacent  ap- 
proval of  the  father. 

"  \<c\  us  now  drink  one  more   glass   to  the 
health  of  the  happy  pair,"  >aid  Mr.  Terry  whist, 
"  Hut.   my   dear   Mr.   Thornton,"   added    the 
:  worthy  host,  addressing  himself  to  the   abste- 
mious centlcman  before  alluded  to, — "  von  do 


and   casting  her    not  follow  o.:r  example." 
'^  -ii» 


ance,  bJushinc  like 

eyes    upon    the    ground    in    a    scntuncnta; 

Manner    which    quite     charmed    the     poetic 

lover.     The  bride's  mother  then  issued   some 

necessary  orders  to  Mrs.  Jubbins  relative  to  the 

hreakfast  ,  ar..1.  the  party  shortly  proceeded  to 

the  church  where  the  nuptial  knot  w  as  d  >-!y  nod . 

On  the  return  of  the  oavukade  to  the  house.  Mr. 

and  .Vrs,  Chitdfhurst  were  duly  complimented  '  **r  •" 

upo-o.  their  hspoy  union  by  Melville  ar.d  Louise.,      "  CerUir.ly   I  do,"   w*s  the 

who  had  arrived  at  Tern  whist  Terrace  in  the  j  "  MA  for  the  very  simple  reason,  that  I  do  not 

meantime.  consider  it  to  be  at  ail  generous,  either  in  its 

A   roost  Delicious  repast  was   now    sened  1  quality  or  it*  effects.."* 
up ;  and  what  with  the  succulent   provisions, '       '  ^  ^u   dnnk  spirit 
and  the  happy  jests  that   prevailed,   tbe  little  '  *»;-d  Mr.  Terrywhist. 
party  continued  to  make  themselves  very  com  |      "Neither  wine,   nor   spirituous,  nor  malt 


1  hope  you  will  not  think  roc  rude."  was 
the  TV,-:\  .  "  or  consider  that  1  am  less  *r.\i- 
ous  than  yourselves  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
n.'wly  married  couple  :  but  the  truth  is,  1 
never  partake  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

••  What !"  ejaculated  Milville,  in  astorish- 
thent,  ••  vou  refuse  a  generous  class  of  w:ne. 


quiet  answer. 


perhap 


fortable.  Onlv  one  accident  occurred  to  disturb  'liquors  of  any  kind."  rejoined  Mr.  Thornton,  to  adhere  W  it- 

the  hilarity  erf  tbe  scene,  and  this  was  brought    who  was    a    good-lookmg   young  man.    and  ot  str, 

ahout  br  Mrs,  .1  until*  who  had  stepped  round  .  endowed  with  pleasing,  and  quite  unassuming  >n  our  way  :  we  do 

the  comer  so  ,^en  to  drink  the  health  of  the    manners.  »^»  of  being  drunkard^  bul 


si>lid  substance  to  which  they  c.xn  W  redr.ced. 
A  gallon  of  ale  does  not  oontrun  more  counsh- 
ane:-.t  than  is  equivalent  to  about  owe  pound 
and  a  quarter  of  barley ;  and  thus  a  cood 
penny  loaf  contains  more  nutriment,  and  that 
of  a  n-.ore  wholesome  kind,  than  a  gallon  of 
strong  ale.  In  the  same  way  it  car,  be  proven 
that  a  Kittle  of  the  best  port-wine  does  not 
contain  as  much  nutriment  as  one  quarter  of 
a  pe-.-.ny  loaf  of  gxxxi  wheatcn  bread." 

••  But  man  rx  quires  a  certain  stimulus,  at 
all  events,"  persisted  Melville.who  saw  that  he 
could  not  controvert  this  system  of  reasoning. 

"  A  proper  f.r.d  necessary  excitement  is 
afforded  by  nutritious  food,  by  exercise, 
by  physical  or  intellectual  en;;iloyr.-.ent. 
ar.d  by  the  mere  variation  of  occupations. 
It  is  evident  fi.al  nature  h*s  cot  formed 
us  in  a  n-.auuer  aoapted  to  the  idea 
that  alcoholic  cricks  are  necessary  condi- 
f.ons  of  cur  being,  see  r.g  that  we  are  better 
wither,',  them.  It  you  be  ill,  the  rnc\:ic*l  msn 
orders  you  to  abstaiu  from  thos«  l)miv\r>.  b< 
causi^  ti.ey  are  heating  and  unnatixaily  excit- 
ir.g  ;  and  if  tl.ty  excite  tbe  blixxi  inr.voperly 
w  lien  you  are  :il.  ti.ey  do  not  fail  10  rro<ii:ce 
the  same  effects  when  in  a  state  t-f  healih." 

"  On  the  score  of  indulgence,  then — as  a 
means  of  enjoyment  and  cvnvmalily  ?  "  urced 
Melville. 

"If  the.  indukence  he  a  vic^v*?  oce,  and 
calculated  to  produce  noral,  j  hysical.  and 
social  evils."  said  Mr.  Thornto-n,  '•  we  shv-vuid 
not  demonstrate  so  much  weakness  as  to  wish 
The  rr.ost  moderate  us« 
.iar.gerous  temptation 


>ut  in  life  with  the 

the  comer  so  often  to  drink  the  health  of  the    manners.  wca  or  ™ng  drunkard^  but  the  hahit 

.ewlT-mameti   couple   at    the    iMiblic-house.        "  IV^bably  yo«»r  health  will  not  allow  you    upon    us  by   mean*   ot  its  own 

her  appearance  in  the  ;  those  indulgence*  ?  *'  said  Melville,  who  began   powers.     That  is  the  rtasoa  whieh  induced 
dwrllinr  with  the  tea- '  to  take  some  interest  in  the  subject  of  conver-    me  to  adopt  the  only 


parlour  of  her  master's  dwelling  with  the  tea 
kettle  in  her  band,  sht  stumbled  over  thecat. 
and  emptied  a  portion  of  the  boiling  water 
apon  Mr.  Terr)  w  lust «  foot.  The  old  gentle- 


srtbjcx 
sation. 

••  On  the  contrary,  my  health  is  unexcep- 
tionahk."  answered  Thornton  ;  "  and  it  is  for 


sjre  and  sure-  principU 
— the  principle  of  total  a»tinence  * 

-•  I  certainly  >hoAd  a^voeat*  the  a.xieralt 
use  of  strong  liquors,"  said  Melville,  ^ 
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"  My  dear  sir.  •A.-n-.rnori*  fa  far  mart  nay 
tka*  m.*tmti<m."  answeied  Mr.  1  horn  ton  ; 
••  and  be  assured  thai  8»e  boldest  and  most 
eowncreows  often  submit  to  a  temptation  by 
only  slwrhtly  oonnectiu;;  themselves,  in  their 
habits,  with  it.  We  see  e\U  customs  grow 
upon  us  by  decrees  :  from  stealing  a  penny, 
the  thief  proceeds  to  the  plunder  of  a  pound  ; 
and  so  do**,  the  aioilerate  drinker  of  one  gla&s 
gradually  turn  into  the  continued  drunkard, 
after  hav-.n«r  passed  throusrh  all  the  various 
phases  of  temperance — a  little  more — a  little 
more  still — a  very  little  more  still  — a  little  too 
n-.noh — a  creat  deal  loo  much — and  then  ha- 
bitual indulgence." 

"  But  are  the  consequences  of  the  indul- 
gence so  fatil  as  to  render  such  a  pnnciple  of 
self  denial  necessary :"  demauded  Melville. 

••  No  one  can  calc'.tlate  the  evil  effects  of  in- 
temperance.  Kv*.;se  some  of  them  are  very 
remote,  a;>d  others  are  rot  always  seen,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Thor.itou  :  -but,  be  assured,  sir. 
that  three  fourths  of  nil  the  crime,  .ill  the 
poverty.  *iui«*'.l  the  disease,  which  prevail 
around'.  m<»y  I  e  uirecrly  or  indirectly  traced  to 
the  vice  of  intemperance." 

"  But  total  ab?:ineui.*e  is  so  extreme  a  mea- 
sure." sa»d  Melville  ;  "  it  is  .tlraost  absurd  !  " 

••  Kvtrcme  crises  req-.iirc  extreme  measures," 
\ras  the  rt*viy  answer.  "  Society  is  in  an  ex- 
treme ca*e  of  crime,  poverty,  and  disease. — 
and  to  so  «  \:rinie  *  CAS*"  only  an  extreme  re- 
medy can  be  spy'.:ed.*" 

••  \VouK:  you.  then.  propaeate  this  doc- 
trine:' inquired  .Melville. 

••  1  hope  TO  see  such  *  doctrine  one  day  not 
on'y  propagated,  bjt  also  e:aSrsced  by  thou- 
sands," was  the  answer.  "  We  are  now  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  year  iSS^ — and  1  will 
venture  tv>  prophesy  that  in  ks»  than  ten  years 
millions  will  have  abundantly  seen  the  et>od 
effects  of  this  phnci;  le.  It  is  iirpnssiMe  that  soei- 
etv  can  tolerate  theivil  oi  intemperance  much 
longer  T;ie  working  cias*es.  who  parfcv-ulariy 
sujf.  r  by  it,  will  double**  arvuise  tbemselve*  to 
e\enion,  aixi  he  t.ie  ftr>:  ro  embrace  the  only  ( 
means  of  their  earthly  salrRtkm." 

••You  spe*k  enthusiastically." said  Melville.  , 

"  And  this  observation  of  your's  reminds 
me  that  1  havv  probably  incurred  the  imp -ra- 
tion of  discourtesy  by  endeavouring  to  force 
my  opinions  upon  vou  at  a  moment  when  you 
are  e:ic*svd  <«  the  very  occupation  which  my 
anrunKiits  tend  to  discountenance."  s*ixi  Mr.  • 
Thornton. 

"  Vou  have  considerably  interested  me," 
cried  McUuie.  "  I  slUill  Se  roost  happy  it  you 
will  visit  me  at  my  own  hoxise,  and  enable  us 
there  to  continue  ;his  discussion." 

"  I  >h\il  accept  your  kind  invitation,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Thornton,  to  the  ir.anite  delijht 
of  l^uise.  to  whow  miad  this  novel  idea  <M' 
total  shsr.ner.oe  from  all  iKTovjcatinc  liquors. 
had  imtvwtovi  a  specie*  of  hope,  relative  to  her 
husbar.vi,  which  qusTv  ckeewd  and  enlivened 
her.  She  reSectcd  !i'.*t  the  «ife  was  the 
crx-arest  sutlVirr  by  the  iiil*  asperate  habits  erf 
a  husSar.d  :  AUU  ai:hcuch  r.o  st-insi  feelir.cs 
\r*re  allow  ed  to  find  a  rcstitur- place  in  her 
mind,  she  could  not  *vo..;.  er.vcrt^nuu;  a  fond 
anticipation  of  :o:xl  r;t.r:n  ou  the  part  oi 
Victor,  for  the  sake  o;  h»aw<ei!— of  her — ace 
erf  ins  ch.idjxn. 

After  thty  had  takes  k *vt  of  Mr.  anJ  Mrs- 
Tf.rrymi.iSt,  and  curiai:  ihfir  rioe  hack  to 
liondon.  Meiviiie  seemed  piunped  ia  the  ueep- 
cs:  ivuvlitntion.  \Vnen  questioned  by  Louise 
as  to  U;e  narure  of  his  thoughts,  he  said,  sotof- 
wfcat  iaijiatieallT,  "  I  raanot  help  reiivhnjr 
upon  ail  Uiat  this  Mr.  Thoratoa  has  been  s»y- 
mg  to  nae." 

"Louis*  sauleJ,  for  ske  saw  that  convicdon 
wns  wo/kini:  upon  the  miad  of  her  husband, 
ia  spite  of  himself. 

o«r  en-.  ^ 


ANIMAL   LIFE  AND  HEAT. 


that 


LIPK,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  scientific  know- 
i  ledfre,  was  attributed  only  to  animals.     With  the 
'  progress  of  science,  however,  it  was  extended  ui 
)  plants  ;  and  man.  who  had  been  hitherto  regarded 
J  as  a  distinct  order  ol  being,  was  DOW  considered 
but  as  a  higher  animal,  intimately  connected 
the    whole  chain   of  the  organised  world, 
great  discoveries,  in  chemistry,  magnetism,  elec- 
tricity, and  galvanism,  have  shown  that  those  ele- 
ments and  principles,  on  wh:rh  rest  she  laws  of 
!  life,  pervade  nature  in  the  most  various  forms  and  !  ^ 
combinations ;  that  there  is  no  harsh  and  abrupt 
distinction  between  tbe  animate  v-  :'.  i  and  the  m- 
auimate.  but,  on  Use  cvnirary.  one  intimate  con- 
nexion between  the  energy  which  tv.ak#s  the  crys- 
utinerai  follow  the  law  of  the  sir  ctest  re- 
or  the  stone  fail  from  the  height,  and  ' 
which  makes  the  heart  of  man  beat.    The 
of  defining  animal  life  has,    therefore, 
been  greatly   increased.      What   is   animal   life? 
What   constitute*   an  animal  :      Since    mankind 
be<in  to  cultivate  philosofhv,  they  have  sought  in  i 
vain  for  a  drriniuon  of  life.   It  would  net} i;; re  much  j 
more  metaphysical  discussion,  to  enter  at  .11  ss-  I 
tisfaciori'y  into  this  subject,  thin  ;he  character  of , 
this  article  aJ'cws  :  and  we  T-J*  constrained  t>>  offer  ' 
the  reader  only  a  few  remarks  ir.«on  this  irost  ;n- 
terest:n»t  su:»it  •:!      Linna-us  f.;r.rr.i  aa  animal  a« 
an    organised    heinc.   and    sen::tr.t   being.       An 
animal  is,   indeed,  organised :    but  are  not  ve^e-  't 
talipes    or«ran.>ed    also :      Animals   are    en.!owe»i 
with  sensation:  bus  ire  a'.!.    «:t:ii>ut   exception :  ' 
sr..i  do  not  some  p'.ar.ss  possess  :!;  <  fscu'tv  '     L»v 
cor.5o-t;on  :>  n.^t  a  more  cersain  characteristic  of 
ani:n«'s  than  life  or  trrita'  •:'.  :y  -  ft>r  many  .nm>s}» 
are    desutate    of   this  svner,    and   re$eta:e    lixe 
p.ants.  the   '.mages  of  t,ir>>..:.  ;y  zr..\  msenv.V /.\ 
Neither  are  the  chemical  characters  of  ani.imi  sub-  ! 
sunces   ir.ore    J;susc\:  ansrrjils  are   cb-.tr.r  co-.a- 
posed  of  aiose.  and  vegetables  of  cartion  ;    but, 
amon<;  the  latter,  scaae  ire.  like  tbe  former,  coa.- 
posed  pncc:jva":v  of  arose      Arete,  or  nitrogen,  is 
a  permanently  elastic  c»s.  transparent,  eriourJess. 
and   iixv'iMvus.     In  wKsserTcr   p»:nt   of  view  we 
consider  those  two   kjnixioms  oi  nature,  we  fed 
shem  ulen.ied  in  so  many  ways,  and  separated  from 
ea.-h  other  by  such  imperceptible  cradasions,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  c.nw  a  are  at  nh>ch  we  can 
affirm  that  i.:e  ends,  and  tbe  vegetable  Ivcns.. 

Ar.imal  beit  is  that  pr>>;-«eny  of  all  ar.irr.i'.s  by 
mean*  of  wb>cb  they  preserve  a  certain  tem;^era- 
ture,  which  is  quite  independent  of  that  .->f  ti.e  me- 
,'uu-.i  by  which  ti>ey  are  surr\H;"d<%i.  *r.,i  ap'.^a'rs 
raiber  to  be  :n  nroixtrtion  to  the  lie^ree  of 


mean*  of  which  the  beat  of  the  body  kcarriad  off- 
The  extreme  deyTees  of  cold  w  hick  an  constaally 
endured  by  the  buman  frame  without  injury,  an 
well  known,  and  are  to  be  explained  only  by  thi* 
in  the  i.v.ns  body  to  general^  and  pneaerro 


whether  from  sex.  or  ane,  or  peculiariry  of 
coostituuoo.  the  greater  the  warmth  of  Uw  bodr  : 
it  seems  ai*«  to  drpend.  in  part,  upon  the  (foiek- 
n«>  of  the  ore-.r.AU.'n  of  the  bk>od  :  thw  caiidrea 
and  small  animals,  whose  circuiation  M  firdr,  fed 
the  cold  least  Increased  acuvitr  aad  moboa  of 
the  bodr,  as  in  wxlkmg.  running,  4c.,  and  diseases. 

ased  excitement,  as  fever  aad  inflamma- 
tion, produce  a  similar  increase  ia  tbe  temperature 
of  the  body.  AH  this  justifies  the  conclusion  that 
animal  beat  depends  cu»e;:y  upoa  the  initability  of 
t.ie  btNly,  and  is  Uius  mo>t  mumatelf  connected 
with  the  cute  of  tbe  nervous  system. 

NOTES  UPON  INTEMPERANCE, 
No.  IT. 

A  catmxALJa  Newgale  obsetT«J,»a»e  ti»e aace, tfrat 
he  c\  v.  J  ito<  j»  u,-i  up  cwarege  to  cater  a  i 

si.o*  in  it.  .T  of  :<...x  hsnj  wkea  he  gvx 
he  wrre  wrti  j.r.ni^-c 
Tiim  is  a  »;rii.ini 
ia  their  icc<Je  of 
1.1  jn  j  ,  Uieu  .vtuf  :c.  aad  t 
:<xvnu*  ILOTV  (iru.tkea 
»hcw»  hi>  cvndiDoo  atone, 
ini.   O.e   e£ 
cuvotic  but 

-.rr.-  .:e  At  -t-**fi:<z*,  auJ  j-.nepire  Ute  cool  for  the  per- 
)•:  :.-i^i o>j  of  Ute  mo»t 

Ute  ri.--t<r.  «U> 

.  deciuvd  oa  :ie 
t,*o  txra  dr.Bk.cc  *;-:r.:*  n 

a-vX     1;  mas  .:.  t\.arx>eit  oa  tt*i  iw»*j*n,  that  f»ne«f 
t  e    r.our*  •£..>  w<re  Lnoi  aztJ  aoqunM.  «*  «^U  »t 


between  spirits  *od  beer. 
Beer  make*  perwm  irrt 
tbe  becr-4riakcr 
Ute  drinker  of  fpmu,  a*d 
la  lite  ose  of  dniB-driak- 
are  DO«   staf  fjinf  .      Spirits   art   fees 
bcvr;  :>.:  j  i 


by 
a  lr« 

his 


yean 
that 


who  *tn 


pot 


co  UMXT  traits 

-J  c.a  tie 


to 


to 


j^»or  »{v>s  tit 
warder.  w«ds  o*lr  to 
j«  at  ike 


Tt-t  tw*;  otcv.tr  aai 


«efnM*  of 


is  a 


«4 

T-  Af  ta«  t  a^:.  wi*.-it  Ttmatrt  *  alaari  a  »»,  i  ml)  aW 

sad  oootrm^t  for  rti- 


sibt'.ity    MU    irnaSihty  possessed  by  them.     It 
:t  grejitess  in  birds.  The  more  free  and  ii*de:vn.5en; 
th*  ir.:rr,il  is,  the  more  uniform  is  it*  teTT.;.-eri:ure  : 
On  this  account  the  human  species   preserve-*   a 
temperature  near'.y  equal,  about  o6-> — UV-"  Fib..! 
in  ibe  fro»ea  regions  of  tbe  pole,  and  beneath  tbe  I 
equator;  and  on  this  a«vurt,  t«v>.  tr.e  heat  «-f  the 
buman  body  remains  the  same  a)-<  n  exposed  to  the 
most  extreme   degree  of    s#m;*ra;ure.     In   f*c:,  ; 
c.\d  at  r.rst  rasher  t jevaies,  and  extreme  heat  rathe* ' 
>iervress>e-s  the  temperature   of  t'.e  human   body. ! 
For>?\ce  and  B5ac.?en  en.hire-d  ;he  te:rs>erature  o!  i 
*r.  oven  heated  *3nx»st  to  re»i«es< :  »rio  sw.i  j-ri-s  in  ' 
France  entered  a  baker's  oven  hc.»:i\j  to  ^p--  Ft.h  . 
;n  w't'-ch   traits    were   j»v»o   dned  ut>   Ji'-i 
:o.lf\i.    Frwvjscv  Maruret,  a  Snaiard,ex] 
hixself.  a  short  uaae  since.  ID  Par.*,  in  a 
hciif-i  to  :"?-"  Fah..  an,i  thre 
ate'.y  alter  .r.:o  v-o'.d  water.     B'.jurien  wa*  e 
in  an   even  to  a  beat  of  257*  of  F*h.,  in 
water  So-.ied   though  coverevi  with  oii.    TSere  is 
AISO  a  ren-.arkaK?  instance  of*  s:m.',*r  eitdurance 
vif  beat  by  the  ttmrtiJfv****™*.  as  ti>ey  were  called. 
«}vr.  the  »jr*ve  of  Saint  Medardus.  -.a  France.    A  , 
cen;t>case,  st^cf-d  bv  several  eyre-witnesses,  antoa^ 
whom  were  ArtB&nd'.  Aronet,  tbe  krvxher  of  Voi. ' 
taiw.  and  a  Protestant  Doble'^van  fixna  Perth,  states 
that  a  woman,  n&me-d  L.  SonneUe,  lay  up«a  a  £re 
nice  m:tn:es  at  a  t.me,  whieb  was  trpeated  JowC 
time*  wn»ia  two  boors,  mak-nf.  in  aJL 
minutes,  danntt  w-hx-h  ume  f.fseen  p*eces 
were  c.-vifsaweJ.  The  correcutew  o!  sit*  fact  ssMeni 
is  juu^wifid  evea  by  thtw  » bo  were  opposed  Ut  the 
abuses  ia  wV>c)i  u  ohfiaaxed.    The  na-o«  swate- 
aa-ted  ovw  tbe   woman,  «fco  «eeate<d   t>> 
aad  tbe  wboie  miracV  is  ta  be  attributed 
to  ilte  wwmstwt>iy  of  tae 
aimed  ay  a  fit  «f  rthpaui 
are  Ute  re«ah  ofatawcf  aU 

tbat  tbe  temi^rator*  «f  tbe  hri^t  b**f  caaaK  be 
ratsed  «Kive  ccroua  baits,  wbtcb  natarr  baa  ixW. 
aa  iacreaacd  4ww  of  t«njarHi>^  by 


«>  a*  to  otf>r<e  rt 
tke  $a««S  of  *« 


of  itt 
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P  -.tk-.at  5<-7«we*  tke  aniaMl  eo»n?rT.  wrilrsj  tie 
tie  dipworf  jvw«r*.  fSs.-r».-ti  tie  »- 
•e:k«*,  aad  ae=Jrov*  tV  'afc.     TV  rtoaak-i  i*  kef«  by 
it  ta  a  «.te  of  OOK^OBI  e\.-5W»e»t,  taa.  k*  tie  frr^KM 
aa  »r  ;>>-.»'.  st  •*)«*,  »t   W-rtfrfc  VMM  to 
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THE    TEETOTALER. 


weeki  1 1  Mali  1 1  '  It  is,  however,  nothing  for  one  like 
Mr.  Hix-kinp,  who  "has  a  good  pair  of  bellow*,  and 
who  U  an  out-and-out  member  of  the  Coldstream 
Guards."  The  towns  he  has  lately  visited  are  as  fol- 
low* :  Blackburn,  Oldhani,  Ouckenfield,  Wrighton, 
Pocklinjton,  Lnrington,  Bugthorp,  Bishop  Wilton. 
Gowthorp,  Market  \Vru-hton.  Howilen,  Seaton  Rcws, 
York,  Milliugton.  Butwith,  Leedi,  Todmorden,  Hud. 
deon.-M.  Ucwsburr,  Pontefract,  Doncaster,  Wakcneld, 
and  Oiler. 

Desirous  of  changing  the  scene  of  by-gone  days 
(when  he  was  accustomed  to  take  his  hard-earning*  to 
the  publican,  who  was  thus  enabled  to  parade  his  wife 
down  to  the  watering-places)  Mr.  Hockiugs  now  keeps 
his  mono-  for  himself ;  and  he  treated  his  wife  and  one  of 
his  children  to  a  trip  of  pleasure  to  Burlington  Spa 
He  there  had  an  excellent  meeting.  His  neit  visit  was 
to  Scarborough,  where  he  held  two  meetings  in_the 
Grand  Assembly  Room.  On  the  following  day,  he  had 
an  out-door  meeting  on  the  sea-sands,  where  upwards  of 
two  thousand  people  were  present.  Of  that  number, 
there  were  several  hundreds  of  the  most  respectable 
visitor-.,  who  were  at  the  waters  for  the  beuent  of  their 
health.  After  addressing  them  for  more  than  two 
hours,  Mr.  Hocking*  went  to  another  meeting  in  the 
Bethel  chapel,  where  he  addressed  the  male  members. 
His  wife,  unwilling  that  he  should  have  all  the  applause, 
got  up  ajid  addressed  the  females.  An  impression  was 
thus  made  that  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  His  next 
meeting  was  at  liristhorp.  whence  he  proceeded  to  Brig- 
thorp.  At  Whitby  he  was  present  at  the  opening  of 
he  New  Temperance -Hall.  Here,  likewise,  his  wife 
claimed  part  of  the  laurels.  Hating  formed  the  ac- 
quaintance of  an  inrtui"-tu!  and  benevolent  lady  of 
Leeds,  of  the  name  of  Lupton,  and  who  was  a  rery 
zealous  friend  of  the  temperance  cause,  Mrs.  Hock- 
ings,  in  union  with  this  lady,  and  some  others,  agreed 
to  form  a  teetotal  society.  Accordingly,  the  bell- 
man WHS  sent  round  to  call  the  females  together,  and  a 
tine  gathering  then*  was  ;  but  when  they  were  assembled,  j 
no  one  was  there  to  address  them,  save  Mrs.  Hockings,  | 
who,  with  the  leal  of  a  staunch  teetotaler,  got  up  i 
and  expatiated  upon  the  fact,  that  it  was  the  females 
who  are  the  sufterers  through  the  effects  of  strong 
diink,  as  it  is  at  the  public-house  that  the  kindest  of 
husbands  are  robbed  of  their  hard-earnings,  and  ren- 
dered brutal  to  the  fondest  wires.  During  the  festival 
and  the  opening  of  the  Hall,  between  two  and  three 
hundred  signed  the  pledge.  Mr.  Hockings  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Thornton,  >elby.  Bradford,  Leeds,  Wakelield, 
Hudderstield,  and  then  home. 

It  is  thus  that  the  "  Birmingham  Blacksmith"  is  so 
nobly  sacnncing  his  own  time  to  the  welfare  of  his  fel- 
low-creatures ;  and  roost  truly  is  sympathy  enlisted  in 
the  favour  of  his  wife — of  Sirs.  Hockings — who  so 
strenuously  follows  the  example  of  her  husband,  and 
preaches  to  her  fellow-oountrywwmen  the  principles  of 
the  glorious  doctrines  of  total  abstinence.  IVvvwJ  in 
your  course,  O  worthy  couple  !  and  your  death-beds 
will  be  beds  of  roses ;  yorfr  parting  sighs  mil  be  deli- 
vered up  amidst  thecmlm  tranquillity  of  the  mind  ;  and 
crowns  of  glory  will  await  you  in  hearen  ' 


NOTICES   TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

C  B.  IV*  article  shall  appear  in  our  \\t\i. 

A  Fai«xn  TO  r>m-xiA«ns  will  pen-fire  that  thrrv  have 
been  numerous  refutations  to  thr  arguments  ,to  which  he 
allude*.  In  this  Journal.  We  will,  however,  shortly  giv*  an 
entirely  chemical  dissertation  upon  the  subject. 

A  STAI-NTH  TiiTOTALta's  letter  shall  be  communicated 
to  Mr.  H.  W.  WISTON,  the  Secretary  to  the  Vnired  Tempe- 
rance Association. 

Private  answers  h^re been  forwwed  f>  C.  P..  K/M.  P.,  X.  S.. 
D.,  ELIIA.  WILLIAM  MOROAV,  Esq.,  A.  B..  .Kampsteaii  . 
A.  B..  Mn.-l.iu-v.  aiul  II.  W.  \V. 

MK  J  K.  D«TII*'S  plan  shall  appear  in  our  ictt,  if  pos- 
ribte. 


THE    TEETOTALER. 

SATURDAY.  OCTOBER,  3,  1840. 

THK  publicans  are  mightily  alarmed  at  the 
rapid  progress  of  Teetotalism :  and,  in  order 
to  throw  discredit  upon  it*  doctrines  and  its 
disciples,  they  have  recourse  to  a  thousand  in- 
famous stratagems,  the  mere  conceit  of  which 
bears  ample-  testimony  to  the  villainy  of  their 
dispositions.  Demoralized  by  the  mere  fact  of 
constantly  gazing  upon  scenes  of  crime,  and 
by  perpetually  hearkening  to  the  depraved  con- 
versation that  takes  place  within  their  dwell- 
ings, the  landlords  of  public-houses  are  ne- 
cessarily lost  to  all  the  finer  feelings  of 
morality,  and  look  upon  strict  integrity  as  a 
characteristic  of  folly  in  him  who  practises  it. 
They  view  with  alarm  any  prospect  of  the  de- 
cline of  their  own  business ;  and  are  far  from 
particular  a*  to  the  methods  by  Vhich  they 
endeavour  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 


rapid  progress  of  Teetotalism.  At  first  they 
hired  lecturers  to  hold  forth  at  public-meet- 
ings against  the  new  doctrine  ;  and,  when  they 
found  that  this  plan  was  only  calculated  to. 
injure  their  own  cause  by  exposing  the  weak- 
ness and  infamy  of  it,  they  had  recourse  to 
another  systenv^-the  infernal  policy  of  which 
could  only  have  been  imagined  in  a  gin-palace, 
or  worked  out  by  its  proprietors. 

The  plan  to  which  we  allude  is  thus  ar- 
ranged: — One  ur  more  individuals  are  hired 
by  these  publicans  to  create  a  disturbance  in 
the  streets  at  night,  and  thus  compel  the  police 
to  interfere.  The  rioters  are  accordingly  taken 
into  custody ;  and  on  the  following  morning 
they  are  placed  at  the  bar  of  a  public  police- 
office.  The  desired  aim  is  thus  accomplished  : 
the  magistrate  questions  the  delinquents  rela- 
tive to  the  cause  and  circumstances  of  their 
improper  proceedings  of  the  previous  night ; 
and  the  answer  given  by  the  offenders  is, 
"  that  they  are  very  sorry  for  the  disturbance 
they  occasioned ;  but  that  they  hope  the  magis- 
trate will  excuse  them  as  they  have  been  Tee- 
totalers for  three  or  four  years,  and  have  only 
broken  their  pledge  in  this  instance."  Probably 
one  will  add  that  "  he  has  received  a  medal,  or 
the  thanks  of  a  committee,  from  ^orne  Tee- 
total association ;"  and  all  this  is  detailed  to 
"  his  worship"  with  such  an  air  of  truth  and 
contrition,  that  the  tale  is  believed,  and 
whole  transaction  is  published  in  the  news- 
papers. We  need  scarcely  inform  our  readers, 
that  the  villains,  who  thus  suffer  themselves 
to  be  made  the  debased  tools  of  the  publicans, 
never  have  even  contemplated  an  action  so 
worthy  as  the  signing  the  pledge  of  total  ab- 
stinence. 

In  this  manner  the  landlords  of  public- 
houses  adopt  schemes  to  throw  discredit  upon 
the  professors  of  Teetotalism.  The  uninitiated 
individual,  who  peruses  such  a  case  as  the  one 
just  mentioned,  in  the  London  journals,  very 
naturally  forms  a  conclusion  to  the  effect  that 
there  are  many  relapse*  amongst  those  who 
sign  the  pledge.  We,  however,  do  not  hesi- 
tate t.i  say,  that  these  relapses  are  not  to  be 
taken  as  a  proof  of  the  fallacy  of  Teetotal 
doctrines,  but  as  a  sad  testimony  to  the  vil- 
lany  of  a  certain  set  of  designing  men.  If  an 
individual  be  sincere  when  he  signs  the  pledge 
— if  he  give  the  principle  a  fair  trial  of  some 
weeks — and  if  he  be  a  person  who  is  deter- 
mined to  judge  with  impartiality,  he  will  not 
relapse — he  will  not  fall  away  from  his  pledge, 
because  he  will  arrive  at  the  conviction  of  its 
excellence.  But  where  the  individual,  who 
signs,  is  neither  sincere  in  his  intentions  of  ad- 
liering  to  Jthe  principle  of  total  abstinence, — 
or  where  he  has  so  little  manly  courage  as  not 
to  be  able  to  resist  an  occasional  craving  after 
strong  drink,  during  the  first  days  of  his  novi- 
ciate,— in  such  a  case  as  this  a  relapse  is  al- 
most certain  to  occur.  In  the  former  instance, 
the  ranks  of  Teetotalism  gain  a  cood,  a  just, 
and  an  honourable  supporter :  in  the  latter, 
they  lose  a  wretch,  who  is  so  mentally  and  phy- 
sically degraded — so  divested  of  moral  courage 
— so  wedded  to  filthy  habits  —  and  so  obstinate 
and  prejudiced  in  respect  to  a  doctrine  which 
alarms  his  grovelling  soul  by  its  purity,  that  he 
would  sell  the  personal  safety  of  his  children—- 
the honour  of  his  sons,  and  the  chastity  of 
his  daughters — to  obtain  the  means  of  gratify- 
ing his  base  passions ! 

Those  persons,  •who  are  denominated  Tee- 
totalers, and  who  adhere  to  the  principle  of 
total  abstinence,  are  ornaments  to  their  coun- 
try, and  the  glory  of  the  moral  world.  They 
present  to  the  rich  and  the  aristocratic  portion 
of  society,  an  example  of  self-denial  which 
should  bring  the  bloated  archbishops,  the  luxu- 
rious rectors,  and  the  dissipated  inhabitants 
of  the  universities,  to  shame.  They — the 
working  classes — mlo*f  have  the  interest  of 


the  nation  at  heart, — they  alone  seek  to  purge 
society  of  the  causes  of  crime,  poverty,  and 
disease, — they  alone  endeavour  to  inculcate 
doctrines  of  the  brightest  morality  —  and 
they  uloHf  manifest  in  respect  to  social 
improvement,  a  wisdom  which  far  exceeds  all 
the  laboured  enactments  of  a  legislature. 
While  the  senators  of  England  are  encourag- 
ing, both  by  example  and  by  law,  the  vice  of 
intemperance, — while  the  government  uphold* 
the  system  as  a  means  of  revenue, — and  u-hilr 
a  statute  allotcs  the  public-house  to  be  open  on 
the  Sabbath,  trhile  the  shop  of  the  baker  is  closed, 
—  a  measure  of  reform  is  threatening  the  evil 
habits  of  the  great ;  and  the  principle  of  Total 
Abstinence,  now  so  generally  adopted  amongst 
the  working  classes,  is  hailed  as  the  only  ineiinf 
of  undermining  the  vices,  the  tyrannies,  thfe 
monopolies,  and  the  oppressive  conduct  of  the 
government. 

The  working-classes  of  England  have  long 
been  held  in  chains  by  a  set  of  unprincipled 
and  profligate  task-masters,  who  have  fattened 
in  idleness  upon  their  toils.  The  working- 
classes  are  the  pillars  of  the  nation.  We  can 
prove  the  assertion.  Commerce,  manufac 
tures,  and  labour,  are  the  sources  of  wealth 
and  prosperity  :  and  the  working  classes  are 
the  real  agents  in  promoting  or  extending 
these.  If  the  reapers  in  the  field,  the  work- 
the  j  men  in  the  warehouse,  or  the  sailors  in  the 
ships,  refuse  to  perform  their  several  avoca- 
tions,— will  the  aristocracy  undertake  to  do 
their  duties  ?  will  the  vagabond  Marquis  of 
Waterford  apply  his  hand  to  the  ploughshare  ? 
will  the  semi-murderer  Earl  Waldegrave  grasp 
the  sickle  ?  will  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry 
take  his  seat  at  the  loom  ?  or  will  the  young 
rake  Lord  Castlereagh  assume  the  garb  and 
functions  of  a  sailor  ?  No  :  indolence  and 
dissipation  have  unfitted  them  for  any  really 
manly  pursuit ; — and  they  are  only  the  sculp- 
tured cornices  which  are  upheld  by  the  plain 
pillars  of  unembellished  architecture.  Such 
is  the  relative  position  of  the  aristocracy  and 
the  working-classes  :  were  we  wrong  then,  in 
declaring  that  the  latter  are  the  true  support 
of  the  nation  ? 

Yes, — the  working  classes  are  the  pillars  of 
the  state  ;  and  from  them  shall  nil  salutary 
reform  emanate.  The  government  may  sup- 
port the  privileges  of  the  publican — the  wealth 
of  the  brewers  may  be  expended  to  render 
their  Liquor  more  attractive — and  the  aristo- 
cracy may  affect  to  ridicule  the  mere  mention 
of  the  words  "  total  abstinence  ;''  but  the  voice 
of  the  working  classes  is  louder  than  that  of 
the  aristocracy  ;  the  moral  energies  of  the 
masses  are  more  powerful  than  the  wealth  of 
the  monopolizers  ;  the  fate  of  the  publican,  it 
is  evident,  is  in  the  hands  of  his  customers  : 
and  the  government  must  yield  to  the  iorce  of 
a  torrent  which  it  cannot  stem.  Every  thing, 
then,  is  favourable  to  the  working  classes  in 
the  furtherance  of  the  great  scheme  of  Teeto- 
talism :  all  we  shall  now  say  to  them  is. 
"  Unite  and  prosper  !" 


EXTRACTS  FROM   "  PICKWICK  ABROAD." 

"  WBRRY  'ansome  cab  at  the  door.  Sir."  observed 
Mr.  Weller,  as  he  arranged  his  master's  shaving 
apparahu :  "and  a  nice  little  tiger  I  see  in  it. 
too."  added  the  domestic. 

•'  God  bless  me !"    exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick : 
quite  a  tame  one,  I  hope,  though,  Sam — is  it 


not  ?" 


'•Oh!  vrtrj  tame,  Sir."  replied  that  gentle- 
man :  "  the  fact  is,  Sir,  you  might  play  vith  him, 
and  he  vouldn't  be  over  dangerous. 

"  How  delightful !"  ejaculated  Mr.  Pickwick, 
rubbing  his  hands  :  "  I  once  heard  that  Kean  had 
a  tame  lion ;  but  I  never  knew  before  of  peopk 
keeping  young  tigers. " 

"  Not  at  all  uncommon.  Sir,"  remarked  Mr. 
Welter.  "  The  on'y  thing  that  strikes  us  ven 
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talking  o'  tigers,  is,  that  thtm  as  I  alludes  to  ain't 
real  vons.  Sir."  • 

"  Stuffed,  I  presume,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  and 
pat  into  the  cabriolet  as  an  ornament  Very  pic- 
turesque, I  dare  say." 

"  Out  again,  Sir,"  playfully  observed  Mr.  Wel- 
ler.  "  Them  tigers  air  o'n'y  email  boys  dressed  up 
in  tights  and  tops,  Sir." 

"  Ah  !  I  see, — a  name  for  young  servants," 
cried  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  But  why  are  they  called 
tigers,  Sam  ?" 

"  To  frighten  away  duns,  Sir,"  answered  Mr. 
Weller,  seriously.  "  Them  tigers  are  the  quietest 
haiumais  living.  Sir,  as  long  as  their  mas'er's 
friends  calls  at  the  'ouse  :  but  if  so  be  a  creditor 
has  the  oudacity  to  knock  at  the  door,  them  chaps 
springs  upon  'em  like  vild  heastesses,  and  scratches 
their  eyes  out,  or  does  them  some  other  corporal 
harm,  vich  accounts  for  their  nicknames  o"  tigers. 
Yen  a  tradesman  brings  in  goods,  they  are  ciwility 
his-self;  but  ven  he  is  imprudent  enough  to  ask 
for  his  money,  no  selvidges  is  vorser  than  them." 

"Singular, — very  singular!"  cried  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, guding  gracefully  from  his  bed,  and  shiver- 
ing from  top  to  toe.  "  Cold  morning,  Sam, — is 
it  not  ?" 

"  So  cold,  Sir."  responded   Mr.  Weller,  "  that 
von  is  glad  to  put  his  hands  any-vere,  as  the  thief ' 
remarked  ven  lie  vos  discovered  vith  his  fingers  in  j 
the  gen'lemaq's  pocket," 


"  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  when  they  were 
once  more  arrived  at  the  hotel,  "  tell  the  landlord 
I  wish  to  speak  to  him  immediately." 

"  NYery  good,  Sir,"  returned  that  gentleman; 
"  but  I  rayther  think  he's  en-ga»jed  for  the  mo- 
ment. Sir,  as  the  lawyer's  clerk  said  to  the  poor 
client." 

"What  makes  you  think  so,  Sam:"  enquired 
Mr.  Pckwick. 

"  Cos  1  see  him  lookin'  at  two  dancin'  bears. 
Sir,"  responded  Mr.  Weller.  "just  as  ve  drove 
into  the  yard  o'  the  hot-tel.  Sir  :' 

"  Letter,  Sir,'*  said  Mr.  Weller,  one  morning  to 
Mr.  Pickwick,  as  that  gentleman  was  discussing 
politics  and  buttered  toast  with  his  two  friends  at 
the  breakfast-table. 

"  How  much  is  it,  Sam?"  demanded  Mr.  Pick- 
ffck.  extracting  a  gold  coin  from  his  pocket. 
Well,  here.'s  a  sovereign,  I  declare  :  I  really  took 
it  for  a  Napoleon." 

"  At  all  events,  it  ain't  an  affliction,  Sir,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Weller.  "  although  they  does  call  'em 
sufferms.  But  wouldn't  it  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
poor  if  it  rained  such  afflictions  as  them  there  :" 

"You  are  right,  Sara."  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  re- 
turning to  the  toast  with  that  sort  of  appetite, 
which  is  a  relish  bestowed  upon  the  indigent  por- 
tion of  the  community  that  they  mav  like  what 
they  eat,  while  it  is  seldom  enjoved  by  the  rich, 
although  they  may  eat  what  they  like. 

"  Veil.  Sir,"  continued  Mr.  Weller.  bestowing 
upon  Mr.  Hook  Walker  a  patronizing  wink,  and  a 
nod  upon  Mr.  Chitty.  "  this  is  the  horigin  o'  the 
story.  A  countryman  in  Kentucky,  Sir,  goes  to  a 
grocer,  and  says,  '  Vot  '11  you  give  for  eggs  to-day, 
old  feller?' — '  Seventeen  cents,'  :vos  the  reply: 
'  for  there  has  been  a  raeetin'  o'  the  grocers,  yes- 
terday— leastvays  in  the  afternoon,  and  they  von't 
wote  no  higher  terras." — The  countryman  drives 
avay,  and  calls  agin  next  reek.  '  Veil.  Sir,"  sap 
he  to  the  grocer,  says  he ;  "  for  there's  been  an- 
other naeetin',  and  them's  the  prices  as  vos  .unani- 
mously chosen.' — That  vouldn't  do — neither  :  the 
countryman  valks  his  lucky  " — 

"  What  is  that,  Sam  ?'*  cned  Mr.  Pickwick. 
"  Made  his  fortune.  I  suppose?" 

"  Oh  '.  no,  Sir — it's  on'y  a  fashionable  phrase  as 
is  much  in  wogue  vith  members  o"  parli'roent, 
young  genlemen  about  town,  and  sich  like  chaps  : 
and  it  mean*  that  he  vent  avay,"  explained  Mr. 
Weller.  "  But  the  countryman  comes  a  third 
time,  vithout  no  eggs  at  all.  •  Have  you  any  for 
sale  to-day  ?'  says  the  grocer,  who  TO*  quvite  out. 
*— No,'  says  the  countryman,  '  1  ha'nt :  eggs  raly 
is  eggs,  now.' — '  Vot  does  all  that  mean  :*  says 
the  grocer,  says  he ;  for  he'd  had  a  wery  consider- 
able order  for  eggs,  and  vos  villin*  to  give  any 
pnce  for  'em  now. — *Vy,  simply  this.'  answers 
the  countryman,  'that  the  hens  has  had  a  meetm' 
too,  and  woted  not  to  put  their-selres  to  the  weia- 
tioo  an'  trouble  o'  laym'  eggs  for  tea  cents  a 
down.' " 


"  Shooting  in  June !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Tupman, 
with  a  look  of  unfeigned  horror,  as  he  espied  an 
old  cow  tranquilly  feeding  at  a  little  distance. 
"  But,  I  say,  Winkle — do  you  see  that— that— " 

"That  what?"  cried  Sir.  Winkle,  casting  a 
searching  glance  around,  and  drawing  close  to  his 
friend's  side.  • 

"  That  bull."  said  Mr.  Tupman.  "  Doesn't  he 
seem  very  savage  ?" 

"  So  wen-  savage,  Sir,"  interrupted  Mr.  Weller, 
who  had  overheard  this  dialogue,  "  that  I  vouldn't 
be  them  butter-cups  and  dasies  for  a  trifle.  Blest 
if  1  don't  think  he'll  dewour  'em  all!" 

"  I'm  not  afraid  of  English  cattle,"  observed 
Mr.  Winkle,  "  because  I  know  them.  But  French 
bulls—" 

"  Is  rorser  than  Irish  vons,  Sir,"  added  Sam. 

"  Winkle,  I'm  ashamed  of  you,"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, sternly.  "  You  ought  to  feel  your  own  im- 
portance. Sir.  and  know  that  man  is  the  lord  of 
the  creation.  His  sagacity  and  boundless  talents 
have  placed  all  other  living  things  within  his 
power :  the  largest  animals  become  his  prey  as 
well  as — " 

At  this  moment,  just  as  every  one  present  was 
regarding  the  venerable  orator  with  the  deepest 
attention  and  respect,  the  aged  cow  before 
alluded  to,  made  a  sudden  start,  and  set  off  in  a 
smart  trot  towards  that  part  of  the  field  in  which 
the  party  was  walking.  Mr.  Pickwick  was  the 
first  to  perceive  this  strange  movement ;  and, 
prompted  by  that  sagacity  and  boundless  talent 
he  had  just  been  so  highly  extolling,  he  prudently 
took  to  his  heels,  and  never  once  looked  behind 
him  till  he  had  crossed  the  adjacent  stile,  and  was 
beyond  the  reach  of  danger.  On  a  subsequent 
occasion,  Mr.  Chitty,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  thus 
poetically  described  this  important  event : — "  As 
the  winged  lightnings  dart  from  the  clouded  ca- 
nopy above,  when  the  Almighty  has  unbarred  their 
adamantine  gates,  so  did  the  great  Pickwick  run 
like  the  devil  when  an  old  cow  was  after  him." 


FATHER  MATHEW.* 

Extracted  snd  abridged  from  s  very  clever  Memoir  of 
the  great  apostle  of  Temperance.  By  M.  P.  H  ATXBS, 
lisq. 

Ma.  MATHEW  was  born  Octber  10,  1T90,  st  Tho- 
mastown. near  Casbei,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary .  His 
father.  James  Mathew,  of  Thomastown,  son  of  James 
Mathew,  of  Two- Mile  Borris.  near  Thorles.  wss  left  an 
orphan  at  an  early  ace.  and  was  taken  under  the  care  and 
patronage  of  his  uncle.  Major- General  Mathew,  ofTh*- 
mastown.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Xlatbew's  mother  was  danrh- 
ter  of  George  Whyte,  of  Cappa-Whyte,  Tipperary,  who 
was  married  to  the  niece  of  the  celebrated  General  Ma- 
thew, of  whom  honourable  mention  it  made  by  She- 
ridan, in  his  life  of  Swift. 

Mr.  Mathew  lost  his  parents  st  an  early  period  of  life, 
and  was  then  adopted  by  the  amiable  and  accomplished 
Lady  Elisabeth  Mathew.  who  placed  him  under  the 
tuition  of  the  Rev.  Denis  O'Donnell,  the  late  respected 
pastor  of  Tallagh,  county  Waterford.  About  the  age  of 
thirteen,  he  was  sent  to  the  lay  academy  of  Kilkenny, 
so  Ion;  and  so  ably  conducted  by  Uie  late  Rev.  Patrick 
Magrath,  Catholic  rector  of  Pilltown  and  Ennistiogue, 
in  the  tiiocese  of  Ossory.  It  is  said  by  Mr.  Mathew's 
contemporaries,  that  he  was  a  special  favourite  of  the 
discriminating  president  of  this  establishment-  After 
remaining  there  for  seven  years,  he  was.  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Bray.  sent  to  Maynooth.  to 
pursue  ecclesiastical  studies,  to'  which  state  he  felt  him 
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teif  called.  After  some  lime,  simulated  by  the  exam-  !  te*s.  tk*n 
pie  of  two  old  Capuchin  fnars,  of  Kilkenny,  to  embrace 
I  their  order,  he  repaired  to  that  city,  and  there  remained 
until  his  appointment  to  a  mission  in  Cork.  On  taster 
Saturday,  in  the  rear  I  SI  4,  he  was  ordained  in  Dublin, 
by  Dr.  Murray,  »ft?r  hiring  remained  for  some  time 
under  the  care  of  the  Very  Rer.  Cdesune  Corcoran,  of 
that  city. 

We  hare  stated  that  Mr.  Mathew  is  a  CAPCCBIX, 
aad  no  doabt  many  of  our  readers  will  he  prompted  to 
inquire  "  WHAT  is  a  CAPCCHIN  :''  Amongst  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  the  clergy  are  of  two  classes,  vis.  the 
"Regalar,"  snd  the  "  Secular."  The  functions  of  the 
ministry  they  possess  in  common :  but  the  Reraiars 
take  certain  vows,  which  the  others  do  not.  TSer  are 
also  formed  into  "  Orders''  or  bodies,  which  is  aot  the 
case  with  the  Secular  priests.  They  mostly  lire  in  cosa- 
mnaiQes.  and  have  special  rales  for  their  goreroaaeBt, 
w  hich  they  pledge  themselves  by  solemn  rows  jmpiicitfcr 
to  obey.  With  the  names  of  many  of  their  orders,  ovr 
readers  are  no  doubt  familiar.  Tbere  air  the  Jeaaits. 
the  Cisteivi.us.  tat  Carmelites,  the  Dominicans,  and 
many  others.  The  Capocains  are  a  branch  of  the 


-  Friars  minors."  founded  by  Francis  of 
1226.  Some  idea  of  the  importance  of  the 
Order  amongst  the  Catholics  may  be  formed 
fact,  that  of  them  no  less  than  forty-fire  hare  been  Car- 
dinals, and  fire  Popes.  The  Capachin  branch  of  tha 
order  was  established  in  1625,  by  Mathew  Baachi  at  LV 
bino,  and  was  sanctioned  by  Clement  VII.  TV  Fran- 
ciscan rule  of  life  entails  much  hard  labour,  and  pre- 
scribes great  self-denial.  The  monks  wear  a  grey  habit, 
with  a  black  patch  upon  the  back  of  the  cloak.  Their 
beard*  are  not  shared  close,  but  are  long  and  dipped. 
When  members  of  this  order  do  not  lire  in  communi- 
ties, bat  mix  with  the  world  at  Father  Mathew  does, 
they  do  not  observe  their  rake  as  to  dress. 

With  the  person  of  Father  Mathew  Boat  of  oar 
readers  are  in  some  degree  familiar,  from  the  numerous 
portraits  which  hare  beea  published  of  him.  Though 
ttout,  be  is  not  corpulent,  and  his  frame  is  calculated 
to  endure  great  fatigue.  His  countenance  is  ruddy ;  it 
is  however  the  ruddiness  of  teetotal  health — a  gratifying 
contrast  to  the  rubicund  stain  which  is  produced  by 
"  potations  strong  and  deep."  Hi*  eyes  are  blue,  snd 
large  :  they  are  intelligent,  though  not  sparkling  : — his 
hair  is  very  dark,  indeed  it  i*  almost  black  ;  he  has  a 
Roman  nose,  and  the  expression  of  his  countenance 
upon  the  whole  it  indicative  of  great  stednstness  «f 
purpose,  unaccompanied  with  any  Aan/ewr,  but  soft- 
ened »ith  a  smile  of  great  and  peculiar  blandneas.  In 
temper  he  is  one  of  the  most  eves  men  in  the  world  . 
and  this  has  been  his  character  from  his  boyhood. 

At  the  outset  of  his  great  work,  Father  Mathew  was  i*> 
the  habit  of  receiving  the  signatures  of  those  who  took 
the  pledge.  As  their  numbers  increased,  he  rested  sa- 
tisfied with  having  their  names  mrolltd.  The  early  mode 
of  taking  the  pledge  has  been  thus  described  by  aa  eye 
witness  : — 

'•  The  ceremony  is  simple  and  affecting.     At  Cork  it 
is  usually  performed  in  a  room  in  Mr.  Mathew't  hoase. 
where  s  small  number  are  assembled  at  a  time,  who. 
kneeling  ia  a  semicircle  before  him,  repeat  the  words  of 
the  pledge  *  to  abstain  from  all  intoxicating  drinks,  ex- 
cept used  medicinally  snd  by  order  of  s  medical  man. 
and  to  discountenance  the  cause  and  practice  of  intem- 
perance.' A  short  prayer  and  the  Father's  blessing  con- 
clude the  ceremony,  after  which  each  person  repairs  to 
I  a  tide  table,  where  sits  a  clerk,  who  inscribes  their  names 
I  in  the  register,  and  delivers  to  each  a  medal  and  a  copy 
|  of  the  rules  of  the  society  ;  for  which  a  small  sum  is 
paid  by  all  those  who  can  afford  it."  * 

The  words  of  the  present  pledge  are  at  follows  : — 
'•  I promut,  «•!/•  fa*  />m»'  a*siff«ef,  •*  long  at  7 
«•>;.'  con/war  a  mrmler  p/tkt  Trttotil  TVoqavrac*  Sa~ 
etety,  to  tkttitnf^om  mil  mlojirw/mf  druuki.  tfrrftfor 
mfJicintl  or  tacrtmrmtml  fmrpom  ;  *m4  to  premt,  at 
•tkcA  at  fHnllt,  sjr  aWrici  aaW  ejstajti,  sVwafaaars* 
I  m  offer*." 

In  administering  the  pledge,  the  Rev  Mr.  Mathew  is 
|  somewhat  peculiar.     He,  has  a  tine,  rich,  and  toaocows 
i  roice.    He  pronounces  the  words  slowly  and  with  great 
<  distinctness.     The   Rer.   Mr.  Birmingham    says—"  1 
don't  know  wherhm\jt  may  have  struck  others,  hat  1 
.  hare  never  failed  to  be  impressed  with  the  maanrr  in 
I  which  he   pronounces  the  word  aVioutnmess.     He  di- 
I  vides  the  syllables  of  this  word,  speaks  them  with  pe- 
culiar emphasis,  sad  by  the  energy  of  his  voice,  sad  a 
particular  expression  of  countenance,   as  if  he 
loathing  and  execrating  something,  he  woald 
heap  all  possible  reprobation  on  the  vice,  the  name  of 
which  he  thus  to  strikingly  pronoanoes  "     After  pro- 
noancing  the  words  of  the  pledge,,  he  gives  the  multi- 
tod*  his  blearing — or  rather,  he  invokes  apo»  them  the 
blessing  of  Him  "  from  whom  all  blessings  tow."  IB 
the  following  beautiful  words  of  rename  Gospel  simpli- 
city, and  of  truly  Christian  import.     The  words  are. 
!  "MAT  Goo  BUSS  TOV,  AX*   cirt  TO*  caAca  TT- 
'  aaar  Tora  PSOMISS-'* 

Aa  aUegaboa  against  the  reverend  gentleman  is.  that 
{  he  has  pecuniary  emolument  m  view.  There  never  wsa 
|  to  unfounded  a  charge.    At  the  outset  of  his  career,  aot 
medals  were  fim  away  by  him:  he 
paid  the  rent  of  a  place  in  Cork  far  the  teetotal  meet- 
ings :  scores  of  pounds  were  ptwd  by  him  for  the  relief 
of  those  who  travelled  many  miles 'to  lake  the  pledge 
from  him :  opoa  him  devolved  tat*  ii|iiawa  af  provid- 
ing   cards   and   paying  hi*   writing   deris :  whunu 
he  preaches  a  charity  sermon,  h*  Bractma*  what  he 
preaches  by  giving  a  liberal  dowjitMw, :  10  the  faads  for 
erecting  efcapeb  be  «s  a  free  riverrtan 
ia  Cork  he  is  a  donor  of  Urge  i 

guished  of  those  who  take  the  pledge  froat  him.  he  err** 

thep 


*  The  beat  portrait  of  this  distiagwisaed  indmdial. 
was giTeiwtratw.  with  Number  V.  of  "TW Teetotaler;" 
sad  is  still  presented  oa  the  taste  terms  to  all  pur- 
chasers of  that  Number  of  this  Joaraal. 


«.rrr,  and  even  faW  mrdali  :  to  tW  poor,  who 
pay  far  medals,  he  still  directs  them  to  be  jrrrw 
addition  to  all  these  heavy  dr 


-  _*-- 


pe 


he  has  long  beea  tagaged  ia  arecting. 
tmry  tyttemi,  a  temple  far  tfce  trm»msi»tioa  of  ksa 
people,  which,  ia  architectural  aaagMsteawea,  will  rxcd 
any  waick  the  Law  Estahlishsaeat.  with  all  its  ~iiM, 
has  rabed  ia  the  sister  ialawrt  VV^a*  moory  waa  of  - 
fered  hiss  by  tka  taetotaters  of  Lmrawal.  to-  sad  kirn  ia 
his  labours,  he  Tespertfallr  declined  amyriaf  it. 

Pastac  over  several  other  psacas  which  Father  Ma- 
thew has  rutted,  w*  mast  briestv  aobce  hi*  vitat  t» 
Dublin  ia  March  last.  He  arftamiiUrsd  the  ffafca,  • 
tae  metropolis,  in  a  wide  open  space  i 
house.  The  weather  was  had.  and  a 
danng  nearly  the  whast  of  tha 
rood  staa  was  ottafii..  He 


.- 
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70.000  new  members.  One  of  tte  most  nmaaiaf  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  hi-  visit  to  Dublin  was  his 
being  entertained  at  a  tea  party  in  Trinity  Coliefe.  when 
aeveral  of  tte  students  took  the  pit  -Ue.  lie  expressed 
great  detucht  al  tbw.  usinj  almost  the  same  words  as 
Hpon  a  similar  occasion,  when  he  met  tte  students  of 
tte  CoUece  of  Maynxuh.  Difference*  in  religion  are 
entirely  banished  from  hxs  views.  To  tte  students  in 
Trinity  Col tafe  be  taxe  silver  mexlals. 

We  must  here  reluctant  )x  withdraw  from  the  con- 
templation of  these  pleasi.ig  labours.  Mr.  Mathew  ha* 
rece.itly  been  to  Castlebar.  in  to  county  of  Mayvx.  and 
he  there  enrolled  immense  numbers.  He  was  hi  this 
town  damn  tte  ass.ies  :  for  it  is  «l  such  periods  that 
he  avails  himself  of  the  presence  of  tte  peasantry,  as  it 
i*  a  strong  cbar.vteristic  of  the  Irish  that,  whether 
ttey  haxe  business  or  not.  they  attend  tte  asr.ies.  At 
Casdebar.  Judge  Crampton  cal..d  u|xou  lather  Mattew 
and  received  from  him  a  silver  meaal.  His  lordship  has 
for  years  been  a  teelo-aler,  and  so  was  the  Ute  Judge 
Vandeleur — an  upright,  if  not  an  able  man.  A  ru- 
mour was  spread  that  Judge  Cramplou  knelt  before 
Father  Mattew  and  look  the  pledge  :  and  will  it  be 
credited  that  hi*  lordship  was  therefore  made  the  subject 
of  bitter  mxectixe  and  l'.:i-.ou>  attack  '  Good,  how. 
ever,  was  tte  result ;  for  the  upright  j-.id.je  published  a 
letter  m  which  te  triumphantly  defended  tte  ..rest  re- 
gxiieiat.nj;  cause. 

Tbe  very  peculiar  Marquis  of  l*>ndonderrr  has  re- 
cently "  *aid  hi*  »y  "  upon  teetotalism.  He  owns 
Urge  estates  in  I'lster.  and  has  refused  a  site  for  a 
building  to  be  raised  by  his  t,. -tot.il  tenants.  The 
ryianuw  te  gixes  for  ihis  rt  s.-l:;:.,  a  are  just  such  as 
mifht  te  expected  from  him.  He  says  ••  leeiotalistu" 
i*  £oang  too  far.  He  never  made  that  objection  to  the 
drunken  orgies  of  his  cherished  Orange  lodges ;  and 
though  he  .  p poses  teetotaltstn.  hit  imposition  will  be 
vain.  It  is  now  making  a  rapid  prepress  amongst  the 
>trc-ii£- headed,  independent,  an.)  intelligent  peopl*  ol 
Ulster.  Mr  .VTCurdy.  of  Helfxst.  it  a  powerful  advo- 
cate of  the  cause  :  he  utters  more  sense  ia  half  an  hour 
than  Lord  l-oadonderry  could  write  in  half  a  century. 
•  veu  if  assisted  by  his  bopel'ul  sou.  Lord  Castlereagh  : 
aadby  the  columns  of  ::-.e  \  .  • .  4:  •-*  II  •.:.•  we  are  happy 
to  hod  that  teetoUl  societies  are  rapidly  gaining  grvund. 
in  Belfast,  and  throughout  the  iuiponaul  province  o; 
lister. 

In  bis  progress  througa  the  country,  F»:Ser  Mattew 
does  all  in  his  power  tu  avoid  any  unnecessary  public 
(v.iterneut  ;  and.  if  ,\x»iL>ie.  he  nixarviblx  declines  th< 
hxMKxurs  which  tte  pcop'.i-  »  .  .  .1  pay  :  mi  He  travels 
in  the  ui,v>;  uiios(i-n:at:eu>  mau-.u  r  ;  and  we  believe  it  is 
a  fact  thai  Mr.  IVroell  and  ihe  e\ce.leul  Mr.  l>:a:woni 
— whose  coaches  and  car*  run  in  every  part  of  Ireland 
— haxe  directed  that  no  charge  »hsll  ever  he  made  to 
Ihe  apostle  of  teaiperance. 

None  ol'  tte  losses  to  the  rexenue,  whieh  were  so 
lugubriously  predicled.  have  resulted  from  the  pr.xgre»» 
of  the  teetotal  cause  on  the  otter  hand,  treat  public 
savings  haxe  been  Uijde.  Tte  <vunty  r»:es  haxe  been 
diiuiui  ed  by  the  smaller  number  of  prisoners  in  the 
the  lirani  Jury  cess  -AS  been  lessened  by  the 
autioa  of  the  ptxlice  force  .  and  the  IngtiUul  item 
m  tte  public  accounts  for  "  Administration  of  Justice 
in  Ireland."  has  been  most  materially  diminished 
Sessions -business  ha*  wondcf'ully  f^l.en  off:  sharking 
altomeys  are  looking  out  lor  hottest  employment  :  pro 
cees-ser\ers  are  becoming  deo.nl  men.  but  useless  .  and 
the  magistrates  at  petty  sessions  have  cot  I.A.I  so  nvauv 
opportunities  of  do-.Mi  injustice  as  formerly  ttey  hau. 
Tbe  atoaey  hitterto  (petit  in  wjhiskey  is  spent  in  ».-» 
i*«fM,  in  clothing.  >ciiJ  food.  .v»d  ho««»-ucKi  furniture. 
Thus  the  rexenue  will  te  compensated  for  tte  loss  of 
tte  wttekey  duty.  It  will  ie:  f.vm  habits  of  oowlorl 
what  it  so  ion$  extorted  frvai  tbe  victim*  of  vice.  The 
Irish  are  now  a  t  tf  people.  They  have  lanished  from 
them  tte  pbrensy  of  n.a.i  druaktnness — and, 
is  —\xrse.  the  stup-.tjiu.;  r  fleets  of  continual  — 

rly  and  Ute — nttn!tiiinf.  Tt.eii  great  powers  o/  en- 
labour  wul  u.'w  be  de>  rlopevl  :  and.  ere  lout. 
itetr  industry  mt.tl  be  rewarded — tht;r  skid  MM/  be 
encouraged — their  enterpr.**  *t*ti  be  crowned.  \Ve 
UM  tte  wxjrd  mta.\  (M  it  i*  impossible  ih»;  a  country  so 
rick,  and  that  a  people  M  endowed  by  heaien  with 
every  hi(ki  quality,  can  loug  remain  -.  -.  ir.isery.  to  which 
•o  na'Kxn  aSords  a  -,-aral.e..  now  tba:  s.  c;ie»y  has  es- 
tablished its  sway. 

Now  that  Ireland  is  sober  and  yeaceful — now  :bat  ber 
jramsons  are  empty,  and  her  p.aces  of  worship  are  foil: 
aow  tbat  tte  judges  bare  little  to  do.  and  that  babtts  ot 
stemhaees,  of  study,  and  of  forethought  arr  spreadinj 
arvHind. — may  we  r.ot  hope  thai  ihe  Irish  absentee 
fratry  will  return  to  'toe  kalis  of  tteir  utters,"  ia 
which  ttey  are  strangers.'  May  we  not  venture  to 
Wop*  thai  tetter  feelings  will  not  enter  into  tte  reia 
tNMM  between  Uadlord  and  tenant  •  C.ladly  would  wr 
bail  tte  Happy  day  wbea  just  treatment  will  banish  dts- 
rvMtrat.  and  when  tte  "  live  and  iet-Iive  '*  principle 
wUl  shed  its  protecting  and  tostena*  influence  over 
tterv  farm.  boWinf .  ami  cottaje  ia  tte  sister  island. 
— [We  stroajly  recommend  a  perasal  «f  tte  original 
v*rk.  ftxM»  wiiic:i  these  extract*  are  made,  to  our 
Nairn.  It  is  published  ia  STVV.  at  tte  ww  pnce  ol 
H**  >V«N.  by  T.  \Vhite,  iS.  Wyvk-«Uiet,  Stiaad. 


• 


with  a  fair  ct>ui| 

extreme  sensibility  of  shame,  that  ou  the  smallest 
Ijectofcvxnl'usion.'mv  bUxxl  all  rushes  into  my  cheeks.    ' 
j  and  1  appear  a  perfect  full  blown  rxxse.     Havinj  been  • 
i  sent  tvx  the  univrrsary  by  my  fatter,  a  fanner  of  no  yreat 

|-r\M--r;« ,  the  consciousness  of  my  unhappy  failing  made 
1  me  avoid  society,  and  1  became  enamoured  of  a  iv.:rce 
|  life.  But  t'rvxm  that  txeaceful  retreat  1  *ras  called  bv  the 


. 
.  -»*  "*** 


Ml** 


"oh  * 


I'll  K   BASHFUL  MAN.  meulad  tte  pattern  of  my  waistcoat,  1  tumbled  tte  whole 

4taldin«  contents  into  my  lap.     In  spite  of  an  immediate 

«  E  extract  the  foltovtag    *mu»ituj    tale    from    «,p,x|»  of  na(>kiii*  to  wipe  the  surface  ot  aiy  clothes,  mr 
"Grmni's   London  Journal.  *  which  is  one  ot  the  \  bUck'silk  breeches  were  not  «tout  enou/h  tvx  saw  BA 
most  enteruining  aiiJ  m>iuycU>t  chea}x  penodicals  i  from  the  painful  effects  of  this  sudden  fomentation,  and 
!  of  the  liar.  I  for  some  minutes  my  lef»  and  '.hulls  seemed  stewing  in 

Yot-  must  know  thai,  in  mv  person.  1  am  talland  thin. '  •  ^J!1*  ^^  •  *«««   ™.U~tinS   How   Sir  Thomas 
uplex.on.  and  feat  rtaxen  hair,  bul  of  such    k««  «T*«  »>".  «^tur«  when  1  trod  upon   his  toe.  1 

(irmly  lyre  my  pain  in  silence,  and  sat  with   my  lower 
oi'evi.  amidst  the  stilled  $i$$linf  of  tte 
the  servants. 

1   will  no:   relate  the  several  blunders 
during  the  nrsl  course,  or  ihe 
x ;«.  desired  lo  rarve  a  t.>« ..  or  help  to  various 
that  stood  near  me  ;  spil.nu  a  sauce  boal.  and  kaockiag 

i  deaths  of  my  fatter  and  a  neh  uncle,  who  left  me  a  for-    do«u  »  ~lt •«***  •  ™thw  '«  «•*  h»»te"  w  **>  *««> 

]  tune  .  t  thirty  thousand  pounds.     1   now   purchaaed  an 

I  estate   in   the   couulry  ;  and   my    company    was   much 

|  courted  by  the  surrounding  families,  especially  by  such  as 

i  had  marriageable  daughters.     Though  1   wished  to  ac- 

j  cept  their  prv^Sered  friendship.  1  was  forced  repeatedly 

'  to  excuse  myself,  under  the  pretence  of  not  being  qui:e 

!  fettled  :  for  often,  when  1  have  rode  or  waJked  with  full 

|  intentioot  of  returning  their  visits,  my  heart  has  failed 
me  as  1  approached  their  piles,  and  I  have  returned 
homeward  resolved  to  try  acain  uex:  day.  IVtermined. 
however,  at  length  to  conquer  my  timidity.  1  accepted 
of  an  invitation  to  dine  with  one  whose  open  easy  man- 
ner le-t  me  no  room  t  >  doubt  a  ivrdial  welcome. 

Sir  Thomas  Knendly.  wh  >  lives  .v.vut  t*o  miles  dis- 
tant, is  a  baronel.  wilh  about  two  thousand  pounds  ' 
a-year  estate,  join'uj  to  that  1  purchased  ;  he  has  twx> 
sons,  and  fixe  d»agh:ers.  a,l  jrown  up,  and  living  w.tli 
their  mother  and  a  maiden  si.-ter  of  Sir  Thoa-.as's.  a? 
Knendly  Hall,  dependent  on  their  father.  Conscious  of 

j  my  unp-ilished  fait,  I  have  for  some  time  past  taken 
pnvate  le*sxx»\j  of  a  pivtessor.  who  teaches  ••  crown  ten  • 
slemen  to  dance  ; "  anvl  though  1  at  nrsl  found  wondrous 

'  dimculty  in  the  art  he  taiunt.  my  knowlevige  of  mathe- 
matics was  of  prodigious  use  in  teaching  me  the  exju.h- 

I  onum  of  my  blxly,  and  the  due  adjustment  of  ite  centre 

:  of  gravity  v»l'  the   lixe  p^>situxus.      Haxinj   ac^u-.reo    tte 

,  art  of  wa.king  without  tottenng.  and  learned  to  make  a 


*•••  l  * 
bonu"? 


overw!>eline«!  me  quite, 
pudding  on  my  fork,  when 
. ..  :i...\  Ix-gseJ  to  trouble  me  tor  a  pigeon 
near  me  ;  in  my  haste,  not  knowing  what  1 
the  pudditi;  into  my  mouth,  hot  as  a 
foal ;  it  was  impossible  to  conceal  my  atony, 
mx  eyes  were  starling  from  their  Soviets.  At  lasl  in 
spue  ol  shame  and  resxxlu:ion.  1  was  obliged  to  drop  the 
cause  of  torment  ou  uoy  plate.  Sir  Thomas  and  the 
'.a,iio  all  iviv.pa>sio.ia':«i  my  mis-ortuue.  and  each  ad- 
xised  a  didereut  application:  one  recommended  oil, 
another  water  :  ;>ut  *..  axnred  that  wme  was  best  for 
draw  in;;  out  the  lire;  aud  a^ass  ol"  sherry  was  brought  me 
the  -:,.,.  ,v. .-..  which  1  snatched  up  with  ea<er- 
but.  oh  !  how  shall  1  leil  the  sequel  :  whether 
by  ac.ident  iui>tkS>k.or  purjx»s:.x  designed  to 
me  uijui.  he  ga>e  uie  strvMigest  brxn.iy.  with  which  1 
my  mouth,  already  ri.tye\l  a;:d  blis;erv\l.  Totally 
J  :o  every  kiud  ot  ardent  spirits.  wi:h  my  tongue, 
palate,  as  raw  as  ;x  . :.  *...«:  could  1  do  '  I 
swal.ow  ;  and  clappu.g  my  hvuds  upon  my 
cursexi  liqu\xr  s«.ju;r:ed  thr\High  mv  nose  and 
a  fountain,  over  all  the  dishes :  and  1  was 
of  laughter  from  all  c,.-.trters.  In  va.iu 
uas  reprimand  the  serva-.its.  and  Lady 
•  iier  dauv.ter*  ;  for  tbe  niea>ure  of  my 
eir  dnersion  w»>  not  yet  complete.  To 


not 

like 
by 

Fr.euuix  c> 
shame  and 


.  . 

bow.  I  Wldlv  ven..;rrrd  to  obev'the  barvnet's  mvi-.ation  i  "'i'-'>f  "7  '  °'u  K  <'  •-'-;-<•«"«  *'»:*  "t  perspiratK'n  whica 
to  a  famiiv  d-.nuer  ;   not  doubJitis  but   my   new  a^uire-  j  !his  •A;fcl*«  "*1  causeu.  w.taout  cxMwde;  in<  what  1  did. 

"  bai.uk,  relief. 


a^uire- 
i  ments  would  enable  me  to  see  the  lad.es"  «-.th  tclemMe    l 


intrep,d:tv  .  but.  alas  !   how   ram  are  all   the   hopes   of 


impressed  with  this  Uea.  I  MusMM  tne  deepes 
as  my  name  was  repeatedly  announcevl  by  the  severa. 
livery  sernints.  who  ushr-reu  me  into  ihe  library,  harxily 
knowing  what  or  whom  1  was.  At  my  hrst  entrance  1  ( 
summoned  all  my  fortitude,  and  made  my  new  learned 
bow  to  l-ady  Friendly  ;  bul.  unfortunately,  in  bringing 
back  ii-y  lea  foot  lo  the  li.ird  pc-sjuon.  1  trvxl  ujx'a  Ihe  < 
gv^uty  toe  of  pxMr  Sir  Thomas,  who  had  Rxilowexi  elose 
at  my  heels  to  be  the  nomenclature  of  ihe  family.  Tne 
confusion  this  occasioned  in  me  is  harxiiy  to  be  con- 
ceived. MiH-e  none  but  bashful  men  can  judge  of  my  dis- 
tress ;  and  of  that  description  the  number  1  belie'e  is  i 
very  small.  The  baronet's  politeness  by  Jeerees  dissi- 
pated my  concern,  and  I  was  astonished  to  see  bow  far 
gx>od  breeding  could  enable  him  to  suppress  his  feelings, 
and  to  appear  wilh  perfect  ease  after  so  paipful  an  ac- 
cident. 

The  cheerfulness  of  her  Udyship.  and  ihe  (an-.iliar 
chat  of  tte  y\xung  ladies,  insetiMbly  led  me  to  throw  off 
my  reserve  and  shee  pish  ness,  t-.il  at  length  1  ventured  to 
join  tte  conversalion.  and  even  lo  stail  fresi  subjects. 
The  library  oeiug  nchly  furaished  with  b»x>k$  in  ele«anl 
bindings.  I  conceivedSir  Thomas  lo  te  a  man  of  literature, 
and  xentared  to  give  my  opinion  concerning  the  seven 
editions  of  tte  Greek  classics ;  in  which  tne  baronet's 
opinion  exactly  coincided  wi:h  my  own.  To  th-.s  sub- 
ject 1  was  led  by  observing  an  edition  of  Xenophon  in 
suLteeti  volumes,  which  ,as  I  had  never  before  heard  of 
such  a  thing'  treat. v  excited  my  curiosity,  and  I  rose 
up  to  examine  woal  it  cvHild  be.  Sir  Tbomas  saw  what 


the  hous;-.  ai  u  ran  houie  .a  an  agony  of  confusicn  and 
disgrace,  waich  the  u.ost  poi^nan:  seose  of  guilt  could 
no;  hive  rxciud. 


K  E  V  I  E  W. 


An  F.s*ay 
feet*,  and  Cure,  vvj 
!>VHNKS    tiKiNOR 

.      i...  .'. 


on  t|ie^  Nature,  Caose*,  Kf- 
liuemjy-raiH-e.  By  K.M  KH 
P.  Fjkj..  Suntex»n.  Third 
J. 


to  prvni.se  we  most  once  more  return 
to  this  v.ry  c!e»er  c^vk.  aud  i,a;n  do  we  reccnsBend 
all  our  rea,U-rs  to  taste  a  and  yoruse  oae  of  the  best  es- 
says in  0;c  !'•;;-„  Ur.i.uue.  l!*U  Mr.  Un-.'drW  been 
in  Krance.  and  ha.',  he  »:i;:tr.  h:s  VtvV  in  the  lacxuar* 
of  that  country,  the  jv^vemmect  would  have  confurrvd 
ujvn  hiiJkHe  honourable  distinction  of  the  knighlho\si 
of  the  IJVh-n  of  Hoaoiir.  ana  the  more  substantial  re- 
conipew^of  a  jwd  i-er.s;cn  in  auditioa  thereto  :  but 
here,  in  V  •.•;'.*'.-.!  whfn  wis  talent  ever  rewarded  by 
the  tv'venimen:  :  wb;n  c.id  the  author  of  a  book  ever  x- 


••   Lrglard.  wuh  a.'l  tty  faults.  !  W-ve  thee  slill:" 

But — rfmt'Ht  <>  •  <i  «x-*.v*«.  Tte  wv^rl  ui.der  no- 
tice has  e irerieucexi  the  suc\^ess  which  it  Je^erved.  and 
has  elicited  uniwrsal  aj-or,.  hat-.cn  wherevtr  it  ha* 
been  perused  or  reviewer.  It  is  ctuieutly  tte  fruit 
ot"  a  ric*:  and  well- stared 


1  was  about,  and.   as  1  supposed.  wvlhn<  to  save  me  j  ceive  an  honour  or  a  pension,  unless  he  were  a  frh-cd  of 
(  trouble.  r\\se  to  take  down  tte  book,  which  made   me    the    ministers  ;      A  man   must    be    mad  t»    exclaim. 

more  ea<er  to  prevent  him.  and  kwtily  Uyinj  my  hand 
1  •••n  the  nr»t  volume.  I  pulled  it  forcibly;  but  lo!  instea.l 

01  bxx^ks.  a  board,  which  by  leather  and  tciidinic  hau  been 
|  made  to  look  like  sixteen  volumes,  c-u-.-.e  :u:v.:>  in;  down. 
I  and  unfortunately  pitched  upon  a  wr>1  jew  vxxl  ink  -stand 
1  v%n  the  table  under  it.  In  vain  did  Sir  Ttuwnas  assure 

n»e  there  was  no  barm  ;  1  saw  tte  ink  streaming  from 

«,  inla^  table  on  the  TurkeT  c*rpet  ;  and.  v-arx^know- 
l  in$  what  I  did.  attempted  to  stop  its  pr.xyres*  with  my    intellect,  which  has  been  du.y  watered  by  tbe  most  re- 
:  cambno  handkerchief,     la  the  heifht  of  this  con  fusion  .    fre»hia$  d^ws  of  nature.     No  bv«.k  has  evwr  fallen  into 

we  were  .-..lor.-jed  that   dinner  was  served  up.  ana   I    our  fc,^  ,K,t  has  exemp'.  r.;d  a  a  or*  ttnwearvinr  *txi- 
I  with  JOT  perceived  that  tte  tell,  which  at   nrst   had  so  .  _     ..   ,  nv_  t 

I  alaJei  «T  fears,  w»  onlv  tte  half-hou.-dmner.Vll.      j  "t  o.  rwrareh  than  this.     Tte  nua.-.erof  wwksreirrred 
U  walkinj  thro«fb  tke  hall,  and  suite  of  apartments    to.  or  extracted  from,  is  Ktoabhiag  ;  and  tte  jmOj- 

to  tte  diauf-room.  1  h-J  time  to  r\>Uect  my  scattered  .  icent  with  which  those  rctVrerces  are  mad*,  and  the 

senses,  and  -was  des>red  to  take  my  seat  telwurt   Lady    tmsSf  mMJ,frsted  in  the  wiection  of  qoctaiion*.  an?  abo 

Knendir  and  her  eldest  dawchter  at   tte  table.     Since  ! 

tte  fall  'of  tte  wvx^len  Xenopbon.  mr  faee  K».i  been  con-  |  J*'ttl-r  S"*111**  **N^§  «*  t*«  «««»«.     M  e  do  «ot 

uawuly  bmnun*  like  a  Brrhrand,  and  I  was  jwst  betinmnt    l*nse  tte  wort,  because  w*  entertain   tte  same  o»»- 


to  recover  nxself.  and  to  feel  comfortably  cool,  when  an 
unlooked-for  ace.  dent  rekindled  all  my  bent  and  blwshe*. 
(iavi*$  wt  my  piate.  ot'  soup  too  near  tte  edj*  of  tte 
tabk,  in  bowtn(  to  MM  Dinah,  who  politely  cv>Jipli- 


aioas  ;  bat  because  we  feel  convinced  that  it  is  all  w« 
s:ate. 

Tte  ./r pemi'ur  is  by  M  means  tte  least  valoah-V  poc- 
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boa  of  Mr.  Gnndrod'*  "  Ba*»y  ;"  and  froni  it  we  chalU     THE   Maaafis   or    LANSPOWNE   has  addressed  a 
call  a  tew  ob«<rr»tion$  to  lay  before  our  readers :—        |  »«ttr  »°  »»«  &•*•  THEOBALD  MATHBW,  tbe   great 

Tbe  food  of  women  who  suckle  their  own  children  is 
frequently  very  improperly  selected.     The  a* 
the  miic,  not  lh«   >  •  il  ty  of  it,  i*  studied. 


«:..»    Of 
It   ia  a 

well-known  fact  that  thi*  secretion  partake*  very  much 
of  the  nature  of  the  diet  that  is  used,  —  that  i*  to  say. 
certain  particle*  ios*  through  the  breast  uuassiicilated . 
AU  dnuks  containing  .i*  >mi  >/•:•:/.  sarh  as  wine, 
punch,  cauJle.  ale,  aud  porter,  must  impregnate  the 
milk  ;  aud  thus  the  digestive  organs  of  the  babe  must 
be  quickly  iniured.  «  *  *  Porter  is  generally  per- 
mitted m  large  quantities  on  these  occasions —  a  beve- 
rage highly  improper  and  dangerous. 

The  observations  emanate  from  the  pen  of  Doctor 
Trotter,  physician  to  Lord  Howe's  dee!,  and  are  quoted 
by  Mr.  Gnudrod  in  hi*  ,:/•:•••«•  .;';.r.  We  shail  quote  one 
more  extract  from  this  portion  of  the  "  Essay  ;"  it  is 
a  paragraph  borrowed  from  Dr.  Rush,  the  celebrated 
American  physician  : — 

Tbe  so'itarv  msunces  of  longevity  which  are  now  and 
then  met  wuh  in  hard  drinker*,  no  more  disprove  the 
deiadiy  effects  ol'  ardent  sivinU,  tiian  the  solitary  in- 
stances ot  recoveries  from  apparent  death  by  drowning, 
prove  that  t  he  re  is  no  danger  to  life  f  rvm  a  human  body 
•  an  hour  under  water. 


No  advocate  of  TcetouUsrn  should  ever  attempt  to 
enter  deeply  into  the  MT.  j<c>,  without  haxiag  (>.-«.  >uu-\ 
read  ••  Bacchus." 

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

ONE  of  our  rta^lers  of  the  Teeiouffr  his  lVr«irdrd 
to  us  the  t'.1  i.  ^  ..u  exdacl  as  a  contrast  '>et«eeu  :  .r 
Fivnch  and  Eiul  >h  reia:ive-to  Oruui>eiiuess.  It  is  an 
eitract  frooi  a  letter  to  a  frien  j  frvuu  l*aris  :  —  "  The 
superior  co;Ki;::ou  of  the  iower  ciasses  «.•/  France  is  . 
owing,  no  dou^t,  u  a  great  cf<rve.  to  th;  co«p4r»tite 
absence  of  druui>enurss.  There  miy'be  a  goo.1  deal  of 
merry-miiki.tg  ttvai  cheap  w.^e  ou:»ide  .-e  b»rr»ers 
anion;  t:.f  ly*ri^*n  operatives  oa  a  >uu,i-.>  or  nciu:iy  , 
but  drunkrn  ess,  brutal,  degrading,  an  h*>:tuil  drutik 
ejtpcss.  the  best  tci'.ig  vice  of  our  lower  orders,  »ouu: 
appear  to  be  almost  unknown  here. 

••  1  have  no:,  sinoe  I  entered  France,  seen  a  single 
person  m  a  sate  of  intoxication.  We  are  apt,  in 
England,  to  give  oursel>e$  ai:s.  *..;.'.  speik  w.t-.  affect-M 
horror  of  Freucfl  n\nde<t;y  aud  uu.i-.onuiu.  We  shou.d 
do  well  to  Ux»k  to  our  own  gui-  traces  and  the  c.Mtdi.xvi 
of  the  lower  classes  in  our  ere*!  tvi«ns  :<etVre  we  ;hank 
God  we  are  not  like  our  neighbours  —  (Mbiicins  a..  a 
tinners."  —  .U  *•/«,»  Ck-vmt.-.f.  •'  Lflttrt  Jr*m  tkf 


s   •.  :  •.  > 

A  blacksmith  m  ^iteo^ive  bviMties*  had  a  bottle  that 
held  <\ac:.y  a  |>.ut  ;  aad  in  tite  ur^e  village  in  which 
he  nauded  K  «u  >ooj  knoon  in  its  vanous  tnps  to 
the  stores  a*  an  exact  gauge  t\>r  that  qu.«uti:r.  and  on 
its  appearatu-e  tor  rep'.eaishing.  was  Hi.ed  •uhv»ut  re- 
course (o  the  measure.  1  r.i>  bottie  be\-ju>ie  cekorated 
—  li>  roars  it  performed  the  oru.ue  \  ol"  9nog  the  me- 
dinm  of  coiivey.ivg  the  ruinous  beverage  to  the  owner 
and  the  workmen.  During  thi*  long  cours*  of  service. 
tha  shop,  m  »a:cii  i:  was  >>  coaspu~uoos  auappendage, 
was  three  times  consumed  by  bre.  but  eacu  luue  the 
bottle  was  fc-uud  imong  the  ruius  uninjured.  IV.orr.u- 
like  it  rose,  aud  was  u«.e;i  v«»;n  iu:o  ac!:ve  service. 
It  was  k^pt  in  11-.,  ::o.i  like  a  we.»ver'>  >:;.  ::.f.  »",H  such 
xeaious  dewXces  a:  tSe  baocaana.iaa  tltar  «ere  the 
p!Mke$a*rs.  thai  ic  has  b<$n  kuowa  to  couvey  fourteen 
shi'i.itu»  «  .  r  .•>  ct  '...c  poisxxi  in  a  single  ^ay  to  t^e  oc- 
cufMnt*  of  the  >:,>.>.  The  bottle  «e.i  seneJ  its  owner. 
tliio  has  rec«rut;y  p»ssec  into  the  grave  at  the  are  of  sixty. 
The  vete'riti  to.x",  ;narevl.  p^v>scssed  a  c.  •>:;•.•.:.  :*i. 
which,  but  for  tltat  IXTUICKMIS  habtt.  proa-.ised  to  c-arry 
him  to  the  *g^r  of  iv.»uy  a  temprnt'r  piUnm.  thai  ol 
eighty  or  mote,  and  iu>teaJ  of  cooi^e:e'.icy  to  the  sur- 
v:w>r>.  has  k-;l  tr.e  i  tue  Kxtie  as  his  i  n;\  legacy. 
This  veteran  N«De  t  as  been  (fee  OKJIKS  of  coaveyiitg 
more  wra'th  trom  .:»  cwner  ar.d  the  vvTimen.  than 
wvuld  sumce  to  p-drv.ase  the  nios:  ;  \u;-.>.\c  acd  ralu- 
aNv  Urai  lae  vXHr.-.tnr  c\<u>d  bo^l  of. 


Mr.  Warde'i  assembly  rooms,  Ciras-strset. 

of  temperance,  enclosing  a  cheque  for  one  ban-   road.mrre  crowded,  a*  usual.oa  Wednesday  lsst,SspCtt. 
pound*,  and  requeuing  Ireland'*  regenerator  to    LKCTTEBS  ro»  THE  woasixo  CLASS**, 

CUAPtL. 

MR.  JAMES   MKK  will  deliver  a  coarse  of 
on  every  Friday  erening  in  October,  at  8  o'dock- 
Astronoay,  Geology,   ,\c — Tickets,  Two-penes  a 
may  be  had  at  tike  Depot,  13J.  AUeragate-ssraet. 

Corespondent*  will  please  address  all  comi 
tions  for  the  Depot  of  the  United  Temperance  \ssoria- 
tiou.  to  Mr.  H.  W.  Weston. 

*»*  We  take  thi*  opportunity  of  correcting  an  error 
which  appeared  in  our  tenth  number.  The  ClerceawaH 


dred 

••  apply  it  (o  the  use  of  any  one  of  tbe  institutions  for 
the  benefit  of  his  poor  countrymen  in  which  be  take*  an 
interest."  The  noble  Marquis  compliments  Father 
Mathew  upon  ••  tbe  extraordinary  success  of  hi*  unre- 
mitting endeavours  to  introduce  amongst  the  Irish  con- 
tinued habits  of  temperance  and  sell -control." 


SWAN    B.IVBB. 

A  recent  letter  from  this-  colony  announces  the  pleas- 
ing intelligent*  that  a  Total  Abstiueoce  Association 
has  been  lately  formed  there,  and  that  one  of  the  pub 


lie-houses  i*  wnwouentlT  clo*d-     Since  the  establish-    mdrVntonviUeYoath**  Teetotal  Society  holds  its  weekly 

' 


n>ent  a*-  thi*  society .  the  health  of  the  colonv  has  im-    ««««»g*  for  youths  only  at  Mr  Drnnis'.  CoHee-Hooat, 
proved  amaiintlr.  and  the  Total  Abstainers  are  in  a  fair    Jerusalem  Passage,   every  Tuesday   evening,  and   not 
way  to  make  rip'id  fortune*.     Good  land  may  be  had  at    «T"T  Thursday  erening  as  tten  stated;  and  we  may  also 
five  shilling*  an  acre,  and  the  most   delicious  fruits  of 
all  kinds  are  now  more  than  abundant  in  tbe  markets, 
—  they  are  absolutely  wasted.     A  man  who  is  at  all  ad- 
dicted to  drinking  in  thi*  colony,  has  not  the  (lightest 
chance  of  living  any  length  of  time.     A  subscription 
has  already  been  set  on  foot  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
a  suthcieat  smm   to  erect  a  Temperance  Hall  for  the 
Swan  River  Total  Abstinence  Association. 


mention  that  a  registry  has  recently  been  established  at 
the  same  place,  for  youths  who  are  Teetotalers,  of  good 
"  character,  aad  out  of  employment. — [So.] 

ADVERTISEMENT*. 


XU    HENDERSON  has  ;a«:  published  the  follow  in( 

wxvts:  — 

R 


ISTE 


ANNS 


Th»  town  has  just  beea  visited  by  Ma.  WEDLAEE. 
a  Cornish  miner,  who  is  now  devoting  himse.t  to  the 
advocacy  of  Total  Abstinence.  He  U  himself  a  living 
testimony  to  its  saving  influence  ;  and  being  gifted  witti 
a  powerful  and  thinking  mind,  aad  a  fearless  nal  in 
the  advocacy  of  our  cause,  he  is  eminently  qualineJ  to 
Attack  tae  strong  holds  of  prejudice  and  Appetite.  This 
he  has  accomplished  most  successfully  here  :  his  origi- 
nality of  mauner  aud  matter  hare  attracted  crowdej 
meetings.  

IPSWICH. 

On  the  SOth  of  August,  the  Fir*.  »/r^>»f  of  the 
Ipswich  Total  Abstinence  Society  was  read  »t  the  open- 
ing of  tbe  Hall.  This  ti-.  • .  ts  now  pubiuhed.  aad 
contains  a  cheering  account  ot  the  progress  of  total  ab- 
stinence principle*  in  that  town.  Upwards  of  a  hundred 
K-  •  f  «i-  "-.'I  have  affixed  their  names  to  the  foliowir.g 
document : — "  We,  the  undersicue d.  have  worked  upo.. 
the  pnnc  pie  of  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating 
drinks  for  the  space  of  lime  appended  to  our  several 
names,  aad  bear  our  nrfxw.trjr  in.i»»-»r  to  the  tact  of 
being  as  well  in  health,  as  able  to  do  our  won ,  and  more 
hapl>y  in  our  general  feeling*  and  couoV.ion  than  when 
in  the  habit  of  using  malt  liquor*.  &r."  No  argument 
can  resist  the  practical  experience  of  these  «rorti»j-  mm. 
who  have  neither  interest  nor  reason  to  propagate  a  false- 
hood,  especially  when  their  own  habtts  are  *o  materially 
involved  in  the  matter.  Tbe  ;!•!•.  gives  a  most 
favourable  .uxvunt  ot'  the  condition  of  the  Total  Absti- 
nence Associations  at  the  follow  ing  places  : — Aldbo- 
rougii.  Bevvies.  Bitngay.  Bury  St.  Edmund's.  Fram- 
iinj.han.  Harwich.  Great  Oakley  'vEssex\  S«owmarket. 
Stradbrooke.  Wickham- Market'.  Woodbrvlge.  The 
Ipswich  Society  now  consists  of  609  male  adult*. — 5vV> 
;uvenile  member*. — .v|  reclaimed  druutard*.  *  of  who 
are  now  members  of  Christian  churches. 


A  Norei  trau«iat«d  frvxn  tbe  Krmcfc  erf  Paul  a*  Eoea. 

By  UsoctiC  «    M    RXTXOLOS. 

DCIBT  trw.  Pric*  Is-  *a. 

HE    L.XST    DAY    OF    A    CONDEMNED. 

m  the  rratcfc  o/  t'ttt^r  Htf+, 
By  tifi>a<c  W.  M.  i»k 


111. 

HE   MODERN    LITERATURB  OP 

FRANCE. 

Br  Gco*«c  W    M    K«r\oi  i\< 

SwvvMl  Ediuoo.     1  rota.  !*TO.  J»- 

.Uso  n«ariT  rr+tr.  VoL  I  of 

HE  HISTORY  Or  THK  OTFOMAX  EMPIRE. 

Br  Gaoaci  W.  M.  RarvOL»s. 
U.  Hen4cnnk  1,  OM 


BEST  AND  BOLDEST:  \  \ 

HF.RAIDS    MONTHLY    MAGAZINE 
for  CVtv4>cr  will  cvmtaia  aa  artxie  upoc  UK  aU-aSxorfaia( 
M-.:-.<vt  at 

TEETOTALISM; 

Br  GEORGI  w  M  RETXOLDS.  Raq.  T«u*  aitirte  will  coaw 
taiin  an  aowuo:  of  the  nsr  aad  pcv^ras  of  TM<v>raieai,  **d 
the  hiMvirT  i«  tke  priBcgik!  mn(ieFu>ce  As 
i.-*i  Tbe  hutaer  cvateats  ot  thu 
loDowj  —  I  P*rc*n-4o<K-«;  Mn&ctw  ;  t 
oenoes  .  $  Theatrical  R«v\rtn;  4  KDOwto**  Sew 
(.'Nanism  and  $<v>at»ai  .  f  Tales,  cvonc  aad  senna*  ; 
.-  Poeo.T  ot  the  ant  order 

Lood\>r    SVrwwd  aaJ  CX>  .  PaKmwKter  Row. 


AMPTHILL 

On  Monday  the  A>:h  September,  a  RecHabite  Tent 
was  opened  in  this  beautiful  h:t.e  town.  Tbe  interest 
attached  to  the  good  cause  in  this  place  is  great.  Sue* 
cess  is  attending  the  labours  of  Teetotalers  there  :  aad 
we  hail  with  delight  this  fresh  proof  of  their  activity. 

VSTTID    TEMFEBANCE    ASSOCIATION. 

The  Wednesday  evening  meeting  at  the  Aldersgate- 
street  Chapel  was  crowded  to  excess.  Mn.G.W  M. REY- 
NOLDS took  the  chair  ;  and  the  audience  was  addressed, 
after  this  gentleman,  by  Mtssiaras  PADDINGTON 
^rrom  Winchester'.  WILLIAM  Dos  viosox.  BOWLEB. 
MSK,  CrixBE.  STAIIWOOP  v  Secretary  to  the  Kensing- 
ton 1'x-f.u-h  .  aad  H.  W.  WKMON  vSecretarr  to  the 


EAST  LONDON 
CHARTIST  TBMPERVNCE  ASSOCIATION. 

ai  ll>      AND      OBJKm. 

I.  TTia>  tiiis  A?$oc-iarjoB  he  frnniaatrd  the  East  Lc*daa\ 
CvartsM  TrnpeniKT  As»onano«  —  *.  That  the  a*a:n  erf  thia 
A»»oriatx>a  »baB  V  ma»a«ml  ^?  a  CVtnauttee  o(  tea, 
Snr  the  arrt  wimibcn  wbo  ^.v  B  K  :  with  an  addjttcai  erf  i 
to  the  lAxumittee.  to  ennT  tea  Mr  i  VTN  —  x  That 
Menit«rr>  o/  tbe  v\«anti:tve  $SaII  be  Ut<Ud  err 
nK«tas.  Seven  to  i«rm  a  <;-.KVW».  —  4.  That  the  CV 
tee  shall  raeet  oace  a  •»!  .  or  cAnxr.  tf 
i  Tbat  tnere  he  a  G*»eral  MrrOatr  «<  the  A* 
errrT  m  -nts  for  the  »d«i-«x^o  o<  Mti»h»ri  —  to 
|k>ns  ard  the  tTmB^aenoa  >-<  rrotral  baaae»  —  4V  That  a* 
rule  or  arbrie  shaH  be  altered  wnhoat  the  ocuueat  o/  a  maj» 
rity  <rf  the  Members,  ail  of  wt.  ru  than  mv*re  a  wvckt  aomw 
ol  the  tame.—  r  That  eaeh  Memtvr  be  ntL«u»i.»a«d  to  *•» 
KTtbe  i>-..c  IVrrty  y  rr  week  n>  d«4raT  the  exweasc*  «f  taw- 

That  it  be  the  darr  oT  t!s.» 


ox  ar   roil  PRVM>INNV>>. 

A  man  in  Marylaua.  notonoaxy  adoKtrd  to  this  rice. 
r.eannx  *a  uprvxu-  in  his  co:tacv  oae  evening,  had  tbe 
curv^y  t,-  s;ej>  w;ihout  noue  t,<  tt»e  dot-r.  to  know  what 
wa»  the  ikutter.  when  he  behelu  his  servioU  luduigiog 
in  tiie  most  uuboooded  roar  of  laughter  .  at  a  ccup.e  of 
his  negro  bers  who  were  Bimicting  hii>  m  his  dranken  ; 
ntA,>how.n^to«  he  railed,  and  staggered,  bow  he  looked. 
and  ixvHJea.  aad  h:octif«ped.  aad  tumbled.     The  pictare  . 
which  these  children  of  nature  drew  of  him,  aad  which  > 
had  oiled  the  res:  »ita  so  much  merriment,  struck  him  ' 
to  forcibly  that  he  «xyame  a  perfrctly  sober  man.  to  tbe 
nnaf  raiailt  joy  «t  hw  wifc  aud  cntidren.— 


Tbe  ^aturdax  er  ruing  meeting  was  also  well  attended. 
We  hare  no  room  thu  week  i'or  any  intended  Report  ol 
the  proceedings. 


Since  the  formation  of  this  important  branch,  erery 
thin*  wears  a  cheertng  aspect  with  regard  to  the  sucre» 
of  the  *v-*ty  :  mdeedHo  energeU-  h«  hee.  the  con- 
duct  of  tie  members,  that,  no  sooner  was  the  subject  of 
the  first  geceral  meetinc  brouzht  forwird.  than  a  sab- 


advance  the  nxval  and  ia:ri>e<.-tiial  wctitre  of  the  M« 

br   lecture*.  &s«WB»oas.  or  ari  other  •<«•  i      |    Thai  th* 

Vcr.-.scrs  of  thr  AcMv^atioa  arr  e*irc*t!v 

take  aa  interest  ia  the  weMarr  -N  eaeh  orher  hv 

and  eadearparutc  vo  pmcurf  Vay^o;  anal  fcr. 

VI  eaNei  >  who  arr  i*  wjtat  ol  the  KUDe  .  and  ia  eeaWvo  1 

tare  thx  i^i^rr:  a  rrerrd  r4  each  MemtvrS  base  or  • 

V  kef<  (>T  ;>.e  Sxittary.  »BI  read  crer  at  the  gtactal  awa4ssy 

•  :U  aiiow.  a  r\K>Tvttieat  ptarr  «h*H  Sc  hi  ed  frr  the  a*e  i 
As>.v^atx>o .  and  a  Lihrarr  of  o«rt»l  N.  at*  he  < 
.xv<-r  that  the  Memher*  atay  >f#ad  rhnr  leuare  hoan  i 
aMv.  and  s»t  a  pxxj  rxaatj^r  —11.  That  ihe  Mewthen  «(  ' 
Assoeiaaon  adOf<  as  their  motto  the  (oUowiaf  hraotifal  raar 
ol  ,•.<!.-«•—  IV  a  .to  others  a>  re  w\«W  the;  shnaM  do  aaa* 
>v-i-—  1 1.  IB  onier  that  harvcoa*  .  1°  *ratuaral  and  aaaiua«My 
ol  acdoa  a*av  chaiacttror  the  A«9onatx>a.  all  d>Mv»Ka  «a 
qoe»OOBS  ot  Thevi)o(T  a  e\rm&.*r  VrNoara  —II.  11  at  an- 
SK  «vs  detuivtts  of  Vvonuatr  Meiahers  .•/  tiuj  Anoeacca  i 
abstain  trxxm  aL"  intoxxacac  diini$  one  week  prr 
thetr  adaus>ioc.  n>  order  to  tr>  the  pnixipl*  aad  i> 


allow  the  <SeS»  ft  the  A»M<oa:i.-a  to  <\oocd.  at  aay  naaa. 
fir   a»  iVrra  ihain»i  exe*v*  t?  the  cv  axat  of  a  •a)i«>|  af*- 


. 

ail  contmgeat  expense*.  On  Tuesday  last,  a  grmadj 
meeanc  was  held  at  the  Royal  Balh  Gardens.  M«.  ' 
G.  W.  "M.  KSTNOI  M  in  the  chair.  We  mast  txxstixww 


,  ^.r^^,,^  <<«.,  te  »h*i»»  rrvwa  ak 
Uqaorv  «xeev*  ammjhea  by  awworaipt 

to  all 


TKtTOTAL  NEWS.  PROORESS,  AND 
MEETINGS. 


aU  raober  node*  of  thb  grand  a»e,b,y  unol  net  we.  J  £• 


' 


MB.  O'Cos-NKtL.  M.  F.  has  forwarded  tike  ram  of 
are  poaaaVto  the  Tntee  Teetotal  Society  ;  aad  has  de- 
•tred  his  Mate  to  be  inserted  f.«r  a  dooatioa  of  o*e 
a»aad  aaoaaily,  ujxm  lh«  book*  of  tbe  A>s:ciatioa. 


I\P 

A  <ene*  of  axnt  interesting  *ecta'res  are  beii%  de»i- 
Tered  at  the  Caxden  i  hape>.  Keustngton  GraTel  Pits, 
on  Mondays  and  Taanday*,  by  soa>e  oi  the  BMM  U- 
tented  anVoeate*  of  Teetotal  prinoptta. 

i  VST    LONDON    AND    SriTAUTltl  h»  HLAXCM. 

A  orowded  assmbty  of  tbe  aaeaihers  of  this  bnnca 
was  heW  on  Monday  last  at  tae  nnats,   Charch-wnret. 
Bethaal  Green.     This  braacn   has  effected  (teat 
the  mhahttanM  of  thai  dJrtnct. 


farther  *ec*re  that  1  w-Ji  ».« .»i:  wx-cal  aad  Uwfal  aiiaaa  at 
<*use  the  Pe<vteH  Charter  to  beooaae  lie  Law  W  the  UUP* 

CHA^  H.  NEESOM.  Seerrtarr.  -*.  Hare  StnM.  BethaaJ 
tiree*.    Te  whvai  aa  o-«a»«ar>far»cia*  aay  h«  «ra«.  aaataaaa. 


TH 


E  ORIENTAL  LANGUAGES.— 

Y.-ar^  Maa.  wjofaCr  wafciiUaai  th»Oriia»al  Iha- 

aad  who  jt    ail  a naatd  to 

_  ,     X\"         «VC-      W      •CfllRMft      Oaf 

riatarw  rsiJK*  m  *  tc* 

I»AmH    tUaai^T.        ££•&•»(••»  ^OCt  faMat*    ' 


•    .o  i  vmm    im    t  •^••.v 

Oba^htaBBBBBaV'        •BBBBBBBBB*H>SBBBBBBBBBV 

w  aa  TVtq>aiatia»Ji 
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THE    TEETOTALER. 


SIGHT     RESTORED. 
HEADACHE  ANP  PEAFXFSS  CTRKV 

the  Patraaage  <*  •"'  ""«   N.^l!'r-^r'L  ^Z^  "•*>•»• 
the  IHiebess  of  Kent.  and  th«  Lordt  of  th«  Treasury. 

IS    is   universally    recommended  by    th* 

Facutti  tor  lt»  «*eae>  m  nrmoTing  Disorders  incident  U  Ik* 


e 

THIS 

•* 


NATIONAL    ENDOWMENT 

AND  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

MWKHHM. 
TlMNMtBu,  Bistx-iw^mtr  Without 

l\vp«r.  Lavrrncr  Pountarr  Laii« 
>  H.ash.  m«cLnMU  Strtx-t 


WM  »ri«       ^*i 

IV  Aberneth.  used  it.  and  termed  It  th«  FacnJty1*  Frfcnd  aa4 
Nxrse't  Vade  lircum. 

IV  Andrews  also  recommends  ".ts  use  a»  a  rre»»ntiTe  f^»» 
hit  report  »he«  in  Suoderlam!.  published  in  the  fiawi.  f»ei/r» 
litm  joa--wi,  and  /fn'w*  TVwry.'.V'.  in  Xo\ember.  1SJ1  '  Ht 
uu,  _••  The  herhaeeout  quality  i>f  the  tnu(T  had  such  »n  rfT»»t 
MI  the  stomach.  M  well  «  the  nenes  of  the  head.  from  th«  tena- 
owns  sympathy  of  the  membrane  of  the  nose  with  th«  nenout 
trttem.  that  dltamtwttt  Fye  Snuff.  »hen  taken  frc\;nf  rfj 
must  prevent  any  comarwn  enterirg  the  System.  and  recorn 
nMiKtt  it»  universal  adoption."  P»tr»l  10th  Xo»..  IS-M 

<.;.  J.  1:1  TH«H  .  FJ»J  .  F  R.S.—  This  eminent  sunreon  t:ror<t.i 
recommends  Grinistom's  Kye  Snuff  Se«  }  R  Laehneld  ».  Et^. 

""THE   FCOF.NTRIO   SNV  FF-TAKF.R. 

Should  tnnV  V  dull  and  times  gv  rough. 

Oh  !  gi\e  rv*  then  A  pinch  of  snuff: 

G.ve  n'e  n-.\  box  a  pinch  to  take. 

FYn  »hrn  1>i  please.'.  for  pleasured  take 

When  fortune"*  frowns  <!>*tv.rb  rm  nv.rd. 

Ami  frien.ts  «ppear  to  f  *«"•  unkind  ; 

Relief  I  «rek  »ithin  n-.\  box. 

MX  sister  -Is  qv.-te  orth,xfc»x 

When  *  true  friend  pervV«nc«  I  ir*»i. 

I  ,-h«r;V.'»  h-s  person  grre!. 

A  beany  •   How  .'Ar  do"  "take*  p'.arr. 

Wver  lo  '  r-\  »rx-.5  N-\  >Vi>»»  IU  ?»-•» 

M\  ;>u^rr-*»T\H:»  N^\  sv.vjvir* 

A  ttv»ir»  ft*  »r»Vf  r  <vr« 

Tv  »t  tr»r,  n  «>t  Km?  " 


!•' 


.  , 

H*nrr  STcrrr.  Trinity  S 
Jasjx-r  l^n^x-r.  rhc«j» 
T.  li  .   !>»::.  a  i,r»>xv  huu-h  S 
Ru.vs*U  JfttTf.  (.Jrac  ohurch 
J>w<ph  Mrrry,  Jun.  Soutbwart 
Hrmy  Tuokftt,  South  Sti<*«. 

A  J\x-kot  Purr  tur  1S4»,  with  lift  aud  Annuity  TmXef.  Ac. 
i  n«y  bf  h«d  on  »4>plic«tktn  at  thf  i\ffio». 

T  BIS  unniirtmnt  im|)f\>Tcn>rnt  U}<OD  Liie  As»unuio«  vrms  first 
IMromccd.  snimc  iev  VC*K  •(^^.  by  this  Society,  aijd  <v>ua- 
;  nucd  pcoutuu-  to  it  until  tXner  OtKcn  iwrrivej  it's  r«lue. 
*'**»<r  *>»»«,    Vttl  L***t*  H~>4ft.         A.  A.  FRY.  «.-.-»««r.. 

AXXl'AL    IKfMU  M>   1\1  SECX'RK    <!(!•. 
|  TV  th«  Assuml.  oo  attunmc  the  .v^r  of  >«,  M,  60,  6>,  M  ««r. 
lier.  in  o*s*  in  lV«th. 


n:V.  N:'.  sy*  A!. 


Fjh-h  emir*.:'.  *r«*rt  xni'.  tif...»twn 

Fvoitr*  >  ftr^wr.t  itrr«tior 

T>f"  hrir'»  n't  fl»»  in  »Vf>  T  t.v«t.  ^ 

Snefru  t.'  th»»  »V.x-h  I  ).-•>*  n-.»:  ^ 

Kr*.Vr.  1  pr»T  >'..w't  think  m<  Kv.*-          * 

V»:k  »r'.l  th<  hint  >—  lis  OKlMSTXiXF*SXVFr. 

1  >  Mm   \v  OimtroNf       W.  H    H    t    i\v-prr'»  Am;s.  Brut»l 

.^"    KTVNK.'.  »tr»»t,  Bl.v-nwM'.n 
«»Ty  Mu  <-...»«•—  TV    C.R1VSTONF   it    «h«   SOI  R    IX 

*  I'X  T\>K    w'.  the  «•!»  trnuin*  i*  prrivitv^  ^7  *>'" 


Vr    A 


Vrv    Jl»,-lc-.!.    «•<•' 
*)nr»n-«trrrt.      ••»* 
M:    T    SjLtr.Jertov.. 


^  VVK  >X 

.'.  X.-  ^-  S.]vfr*i 


t.  C.vv.'.«r 


r»  ct 


Mr  H  J~ 
«f  cp 
t  S 


It  J»m»:f»  ft 
HirtvT  t'.ml, 
Her.**.  T.<ttn 


cf 


•  en,  attii  iininrw  of  urtt 


».  Sv.n»T. 

*.  Krr!i«h  f.-»«.  .t 


F.'iutvth 


t  »:rrtt. 


Cop»  of  »  W-::ri  wt  :.-  Mr  »'*iYrjtw«.  Fr>  lf^.  1J«C 
S-.r-H«>irf  N-rn  »ff:.-tr.'.    •  ^.    N«.'.   f>«  '.T  »  :.-c  t  ^r«    J. 
*tia  »N-  ha.i  rrvvn^'    Vnrf.t   f-v>n\  uf.r.^   vour    FAT   S-  -.:<•. 
:  t    Tr^    1  V»«f  :«Vf-  the  o»r.;fr.r«  of  TOUT  f*  «.l 
»wv  h«r-r  To  M<    ir.t  »;.rtit  >«»   iir.jr.'irs'.     :W 
'im:>*i.«  •..  rrnov^'.     »>'.   S:r.  it    i»  n-,»  »^h  th*« 
*i  r\«>   mUf  th;«  VPOK-  'or  ty.r  imoJ  of  tk*  puXx      Your*. 
«.  Y«rk-*IWT.  Krati^k  Tovn  0,ro«.-.r  S»tt» 

TV  Mr.  W  Grtr.t.vw   i«rtT»t«r  rf  Rj*  *»«lt  *•   Bn%fcl  »trt«t. 


»jr._l  h1T*  been 


»#vtf\!    for  r\»r,«  w»r»  »ith  a 
.i  •':>  «  .Vivirtso:  nth:  ai>Ji'*rt! 
1  rv«x*  V*.'.  ->f  tint  nw^V«:  fci'  K 
vj«!H  «.  •  :Vo-..t  nr>r»:»-.nj  ar> 

rf  to  «.-«    «-h   :ivtv.    t)\at  «>*r 

Snun    »hv>. 

am  c\.i:r  ft*«  ftosr.  ;h 


-      . 

!«•»».  aiMl  can  r*a*a.  th»  »ma!)«t  pr.rt.  a  t^ou^h  1  an;  in  :N»  t-Jt* 
»rai  .-f  r  «  at»      Thi»i*«n»  rh.rd  tr»:ir-cr.v.  and  aha'.l  hf  «•<•! 


it   t»  TO«  of  to  arr  rrir^'****   "SK'11"   »:   «"» 
a*  •»*«.     1  t»n«in.  with  frati:udt.  «r.  rout  .iN-  '*r.i 
•  »»h».  »nai.t.  K.F^»*v-x 

1».  Rrll-Mrrrt.  F.'cr«arr-m»<l.  VanV*ciw 
T»»««t«»-.(«wu  H»rt»c«xi!.  Oon-!vxi»d  of  Hfrta  it  »oM  ir.  ra»- 
i»««T»u  M.,  It  W.  N  4.1  .4*  4,'..Si..»i>«n*  U  .  b»»l!« 
T«)<*r«iKHiv  Mrrrkann.  »is!   nru^(p»ti.  in  »•»  and  c\x:> 
h»  »a.-»   <Jr»«r»  maj  V  »i.;t  '  TV'      It  r«n  r«>**»-n«!  :r  a 
|*»»cij>al   to»«    ami    cnwt.     A  !ir»n>:  a"v«an«  to  Sfc'j 

' 


n>>»nn  I 


ORIGINAL  COMMISSION 

TEA        COMPANY, 
a*.  CANNON  STREET.  Near  Walk*o*k. 


•  LACK    '  r  « 


•  * 


n*>  rery  best  Black  TVa  imported,  fall  <aro«red  strv«( 

nch  IVt.ie  kind »  * 

Black  Leaf  wiry  R  -«g»  Cvwkgr*.  highrr  rec\>aameavde<d      S  • 
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UNDER  THE  ESPECIAL  PATRONAGE  OF 
HIS  LATK  MOST   GRACIOI'S    MAJKSTY— A»   th» 
following    letter    rrvei<e>l   ftvm    Majiv-t^uetal   Sir  Hrorr 
\\h«*Ue;,  Keeper  of  the  Pmy  I'unr.  tetunr*. 

'•Sir,- I  am  hooourrJ  «uh  the  Kiu^'t  rommaod  to  ex- 
prrss  hit  Majesty 't  tense  of  your  polite  attenlioa  in  tending 
the  Ivo  botsW*  of  Btteaoe  of  Uinprr.  Hit  M«je*ty  has  been 
;  leur-i  to  direct  me  to  forward  y ou  ten  pounda  m  paTment 
tor  it— inclosed  \ou  will  find  that  amount— 1  am.  Sir. "tour  t 
obeU.entl.T.  H.  WUKATLKY- 

M   Jamet't  Palace.  June  *Mh.  1>-V>. 
Vo  Mr.  IVcunus  »\>.>dhou>e." 

WOODHOISE'S  .KTHUKEAl.  ES^KXCK  of  GIVGER 
u  particuUrlj  recommended  to  all  cold  phlepnaUo,  wr»k 
;  and  oerTOus  c\^natitutioot ;  it  19  certain  in  nifoidim;  instant 
relief  in  Spa^mt.  Cramps.  KU'uience.  Languor,  Hystrno. 
Heartbum.  LOK*  of  Appetite,  Senuti.it  of  r  nines*,  Pmu  aixl 
r .  ;  -»>>.i-n  after  M.»:s.  also  those  raiut  o(  the  Stomach 
and  Rowelt  which  a/ite  frvMB  iJouty  Flatulencies  :  Digestion 
howerer  much  impaired,  is  nrstorv-d  to  its  ptisune  state,  by 
the  use  of  tint  Essence  for  a  shoit  timr.  if  taken  in  Te*. 
Coffee.  .\>  Sc.  :  it  corrects  thrir  tl  <iuir..i  teiidrncj  •  akw 
this  Kthere*!  Essence  warms  and  m<  icvratps  the  wbck* 
system,  and  wi'.l  be  found  on  experience,  a  happy 
substitute  for  those  spiritual  cordials,  which  At  the  ui\>- 
meut  r*)  seem  to  rr«iTe.  are  insiduously  undermining 
the  very  principles  of  life  and  health  in  short  as  % 
dvmeslu"  remedy,  a  remedy  for  the  Iraiellrr  by  tea  cvr  land, 
nothing  <  »n  be  more  convenient  or  efficacious,  as  a  few  drop* 
in  water,  forms  a  tea  it'  any  strength 

The  umier.iamed,  an.l  50S  other  nitslioai  men.  hate  giren 
certjfcates  o(  theit  unqualified  api-rv^bation  ot  the  Talue  of 
the  1  --.  .  as  alto  of  its  -...,-,  :\  oTrr  ail  other  simiiar 
i  :e.  aras.,  r.v  Dn.  James  Johus^'n.  1'hysu-iaii  to  His  Ma- 
>esty.  A.  T.  Ho'.royi.  !v  Ash»eli.  K.  Rowley.  A.  Middleto* 
C.  l"ou>Un.  IX  !>»<ifs,  Sansx  ;-.  to  their  Marines.  J.  Tereira. 
i;  I'lK-ber.  F.  Salmon.  F.  T>ml  1  it  Cums.  Aurist  to  hta 
V  .-•-,,  \  •..;:.-.  In  bvAt><  j».  6d  :  4i.U  iv».  (d.  and 
tit.  e»ch. 

Also  WOODHOVSE'S  PATENT  CORN  PLASTER .  for 
afioiJ'n;  ir.s:ar.t  re'iiel'.aud  eradu-ting  COKNS  and  Bt  N1ONS 
».:h,  i;t  pain  or  danger.  Th:s  plaster  acts  bv  >,:!.-...-•  and 
.!istr\'\ing  the  Conj  or  !•  ,r.  .  .  <  and  defending,  the  ifiect- 
e\i  part*  frvm  the  ^nessuiv  of  the  shce  Thus  its  use  M 
tenectly  safe  an.1  v-ffUui  in  affouiing  relief  in  trn  m:nutcs. 
if  a  oure  a  not  en"V«Me\i  in  N^xe*  \i  l}d.  and  it.  »4  each. 

Thrse  ;  re^ra::on«  are  \  rep*:exl  i  r.ly  by  PKX'IMIS  \\oot*- 
Hvisi,  OpeimttTV  Cbenist  Kxtmorxiinarj  to  his  late  .Majesty 
at  his  Laboratory.  ;..  !.!•,'.<•  JuM*.*WeV  Bedford  rvw|t.i 
•  h.m  it  n-.ay  l-e  t-»J  •  '  .  .iirfv.  a  so  rrt»i!  »-f  Hooper.  4J, 
K::-ir  \X  .  '  aiii-s:r»-et.  Ix>u4>~u  l!r..i^e,  1 .  Sutler.  4.  Cheiptide. 
Nineer.  IX1.  Oxford- street.  ar..l  of  a-l  Me\'.ic.ne  VeodV'rs. 
>  t*  He  sure  to  ask  for  N  .ootu-use's. 

CAIT10N.  Vo  pre<ect  in-.posn.on.  be  sure  to  see  the 
r.ame  of  Pioiuis  \\  oo;-H,  i>i,  IS.  KI-..J:  W  :.l;am-street 
London  Prulje.  ts  ercr«»ru  ta  t'le  «.->verument  Stamp 


DR.   PERRKNGTOX'S  TONIC  APER1EN1 
LlOl  El  K. 

"  The  TVx>x-  cxxx-oincd  wnth  the  Aperient  enfojvr?  its  ac*Mi 
witn>Hit  weaken-rc  she  organs  "—IV  Holland.  Ptir>.xian  FJ- 
tr»o«UnarT  to  the  Ouoen.—  The  pr\^pert^cs  oJ  this  inconv,>ara- 
Mc  nx<dioii»c  arr  in  a  great  measure  shv^wn  br  irs  name.  It 
is  a  Too*.-,  .vrtainmg  the  o\-riv^cntrat<\J  essence  »M  the  nwst 
\-aIuabJe  indigerKMis  and  exotic  ln\ig\-rant»,  s:renpthenin(r 
the  STxMWKh.  sharixn  ng  the  Appetite.  Kxhil-ranng  the  Sjnnt*. 
a.  d  bracing  the  Xcnres  As  an  ipeneet.  it  acts  with  c\:  ::• 
ness  and  cordiality,  without  gni-.ng.  nausoa,  or  nirulence.  H 
<iuok!y  reroorc*  l^dciines*,  Hca.'a.-.-c.  wind  in  the  StomaoX 
S;\asm  an«'.  I\\!K-  It  is  a  most  effrx-tual  reuieriT  tv*  IrHSigrv 
!x\n.  wbetncr  ansinc  fn^m  debility  or  excess  in  K;v,-uroai.  rn- 
dulgvnvr*.  F»ir  habitual  c\v*nrenes»  it  is  unnrallcd  .  whilst, 
to  crown  the  wrx^Je.  its  taste  :s  a  ooc'.binanvHi  v-rf  the  sliirhtvst 
bot  tnest  bitterncsss  with  the  most  exquisite  arvma  and  deb- 
>-are  ISarxMir  that  CT<T  nx-t  the  apjM\->barnNn  d  the  most  renned 
)<alate.  Fiir  rurther  intorn\ar»\in  respev-ting  its  cv>«p\>siDi>n 
and  T-.rtties,  the  nra.'.cr  is  referred  to  rYrrengtvm's  Pv>p«i>ar 
Treatise  on  the  STvmaoh ,  this  interesting  wort,  is  presented 
to  purvhasers  ot  the  To«>c  A'^nent.  whvh  is  sx^M  in  ^ttVe*. 
at  ts.  oa  and  4s.  M..  \\  rK^rf*ale  and  Retail  at  the  Centra: 
Depot.  44.  lierTarc. street  .  al>o  at  f,  Rruton  surct.  IVv  it- 
street  .  >>  W  uk.n^'r.  J4S.  Stiand.  Johnftaa. CVmhill ;  \^av 
kins.  High-strrct.  Marr  le  N^ne  .  Swire.  14.  Edgw-are-rxw^i. 
>^  eatherleT.  ,v  BrKtcf-strvet.  Westminster .  Sangtr'Ss  Oxfv>rd- 
strtrt.  Huntsman.  High  street.  Oamden-Tawn  .  king.  *Jt. 
SUITTT. street.  R-aokinars  R^iad  .  Mr.Jxiv.es  S<\;«cira.  l.*S, 
High-street.  Whitecrta^l  ,  Walker.  c\>rner  of  i^r\^\-e  road. 
B^•«^^U4rtl  .  Wats«n.  Is*.  High  HoJNvn  .  and  a..  McU;cioe 


Mr  R  K  A  Y  •  S      \V  R  1  T  1  N  C.     1  N  K  S.— 
The  aK>»e  celebrated   h-.ks.  which  are  ma.ie  of  Black. 
:  Ke  i.    Blue,  and  the  B  ue  that  turns  Black  are  rat idiy  super 
i  seviinc  most  others  n.-w   r.i   t^e  n-atket-    Th.«e  leers' ns  who 
may  be  aw,,  ve\i  by  the  absev.oe  of  :he  reqi  isite  <;i.al.iies  ic 
.  writirg  Ink.  fcrii'.uinoy  of  c\  loi:r.  e\:rrrre  fluioity  ard  j^er- 
marer.ve.  are  nr>;i:esled  to  make   tria.  of  Murray 't  \*rit.r^[ 
Ir.ks,   when  '.hey  will  limi  that  in  them  they   ha«e  been  aw 
tair.e\l  in  perfection.     They  OUT  be  ha.:  at  e>ery  Staaoner's. 
Bov^ksel  cr's.  av..i   Xews-\  er.iiiT  s  Sh\^p    in    London,  and  the 
Cciitti'T.  ar.o  .  f  tfce  »»^le  Krx^rneti  r  and  Manufacturer.  LVuf - 
'.as  M-\l;._in.  5X  M>  .i  .'et.  -.;  >.rtrt.  Clerkeuweii. 


oit  of  r»«»^i»r?  a-v,'  r»->«'.v>'»  air  rartv  •.•.'«-;«  rr- 
H  to  iKWVarx  f.    Vr  C.rnv>t>>n»-s  a.!vr 
»riv*r  or.v-    »»  r*  »«\-<:r:     -    futuTr.» 
»ilk<>iit  k:?  «^;V.  r  •>  f  •  tV  -«t  r;  .v  » 


RECENT  DISCOVERY  IN  TEETH. 
MORGAN  ai  a  Tt'LLY  respectfully  wish  to  inform  the 
PuKic  :'  »t  «:'.or  ivanj  years  of  inde(»i;c«K<  research,  t?  ey 
have  dtsc\>»eresi  quite"  a  new  <ie*cnpt>on  of  MINERAL 
TEETVH.  that  surpasses  ali  previous  inventions  lor  Beauty 
and  IV.raX.  :\.  nr<er  changing  Colour.  a:.d  being  lagpos- 
sibte.  froai  iheir  natural  Appearance,  for  the  closest  observer 
to  detect  f-.em  trom  Human  Teeth.  The  method  in  which 
M««srs  M  and  T  nx  these  Teeth  does  not  require  the  ex- 
traction  o:  the  rentaminc  K,x*ts.  or%ay  painful  Operation,  they 
are  taste  ec  »:.h,..t  Sprincs.  Wires,  or  Ligatures  anr*.  ar.  ,r 
are  guaranteed  to  resrore  the  Arnculamxt  and  M*st.,»noo. 
DEx'AYEl^  TEETH  ti.ied  «p  and  perfectly  nestored  to  thrir 
foi UM i  Soundness,  w  •.s'-out  Heat.  Pain,  or  Pressure. by  Messrs 
M.  and  T  't  ;-:"•.  -.M*  Cement,  which  harxVns  to  Eiiamel  in 
a  ah\wt  ume.  Teeih  Scale-:  »•..,.  Beanunexi  >  -,-*  :o  the  Finest 
Ename  Chiiiren's  Teeth  Regulated  and  Pror>er;T  Maragrxl. 
With  ever?  otber  Operation  appertaining  N>  tVnialSur«eryv 
scieotitically  perfornied  on  the  mowt  IT oderate Terms.  1.  KXu»- 
bury  P.aoe.'Sxi-.h,  liirecCy  Facia;  Fore-Street 


LK  Y  E  Z  O  R,  Fro*  Gf*rrc  WATCH 
•  AND  CLOCK  MAM'FACTVRUi.  1R.  Tomxani 
Coi«T-Roap.  nearly  opposite  i>e*t  Russell-street.  ar4  at 
;;.  I'pper  Georgv  street.  Edgware-rx^ad.  takes  the  present 
opportunity  ot  returning  his  sincere  thanks  to  the  public  for 
the  treat  encouragement  he  has  met  with  Tor  the  last  thirty 

1  years,  and  beys  to  inform  them  that  be  continues  to  empio-y 
ten  expenetK-ed  workmen,  both  French  an4  English,  tor  re 
pairing  Watches.  Clocks,  Jewellery.  Musical  Boxes,  &c..  of 
every  description  He  has  made  a  reduction  otgpne-hai?  the 
prce  usually  charcvd  by  others  in  the  trade. 
'Common  "  Watch  Glasses,  >*..  IVxiMe  Flint.  M.  Lurtet 

i  Glass,  Is,  >d..  tJUt  Wa'ch  Hands  pair.  »d..  »  atch  l>iais-  Siw 
Main-spring,  xs.  Verge,  is.  M  .  llair-spnng.  Is  Al  .  w  arck 
cleaning.  Is.  «  .Chains,  's  6d  .  C^>ld  Watch  Hands,  pair.  Is 
-M  .  Cleaning  i^.hour  Clcvk.  Is,  ,'d  .  Cleaning  S-day  Ckv*. 

Oir\-«vo*net»TS,  Puplei.  Horirx\ntal.  and  Repeating  Watches 
of  even   docnjtxvn.  both  Foreign    and    Enph>h.      Tumat 
Spring. 'and  Musical   Clock*.  Ac.,  and  every  other  art»cae  m 
I  the  trade  as  cheap  in  nnfvrboB . 

Everv  »  atch  and  Clock  brcugtt  to  repair.  wCl  be  taken  tr 

;  pieces  m  the  presence  ol  the  persoo  who  bring*  >t.  and  the 

fault  shewn,  to  prevent  the  o\Terchanxs  that  a.-e  petwraihf 


•  I* 


DR.  GARDINER'S  WORM  MEDICINE,  after 
forty  rears'  unparalleled  M»cee«s,  proofs  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  TXS*  colldctMai  of  Worms  in  the  Museum. 
71.~L*«f-aere.  especiallT  reeovmeiMks  it»eJf  to  the  (aaay  thus 
•ttKieU.  as  also  paren'ts  and  r-_ar,jxn»,  oa  wkotn  it  u  an 
wiperaDre  duty  to  o'.werve  those  teaming  «Twapb>as  by 
which  worms  are  generally  detected— as  irreg>uanr?  o/  »r- 
petire.  uchiag  of  the  »o»»  a»d  MM.  s<aitii«  in  the  steep, 
fliuaat  of  the  teeth.  *TT  ccojh,  >  oasrant  thirst,  wasting 
aa4  jeneral  deb*l»ty.  ttt,  a»u-  ,if  oegVct«U  derbte  aai 
death. 

l'repanr-1  .omit'  and  *oU  hr  tV  IVv*or>s  graadse*.  1.  S. 
»Ja»r:M».  as  aborv:  ate*,  by  E»wt>Bs.  St.  rwaC*  :  S»>- 
«ta.  >>\f,M\t -street;  BtvccaT.  Famnyija  street,  and  most 
r«spe<ctabie  M«*Mctne  Tewderv  ia  box*  ta.  M.  (tar  ehil- 
*m  4-  fci..  l«k  M.,  and  tls  The  Cwdaai  Tiocrare  to  be 
<a*e4  with  th*  TiOs.  ia-bo«ue»,  U  lid.  Sa.  M.  4*.%i.  an 

M.M 


L  K.  calls  the  anretxin  of  the  pnhbc  tn  his  extrusive  rtivk 
ef  Clocks,  all  of  which  are  of  his  own  manutacture.  and  wiB 
warrant.thern  ftre  ft  «sj<er)s»  f\-»  seven  years,  cocndect  thrv 
will  V  found  4»  per  cent,  cheaper  thaa  ai-.y  Watchmaker  eaa 
atro-d  them,  tho  mx  being  the  real  manu^crarers. 
N.  B,  Clocks  of  every  «»cs»-ri»«K«  wvxiod  up  and  kept  a  re»*» 
at  1  is  per  annum. 

BABINGTON'S  ELIXIR  OF  RHUBARB. 
T\v  ranch  pnus*  cannot  be  pve«  to  the  individual  who 
having  an  ino&nabc*  to  drunkenness,  vans  the  Temperane* 
Ass*«ar>on.  bot  the  dHbcvtry  »  KMind  great,  owing  to  th* 
weakened  state  of  the  stomach  .  bot  u  the  .'ustty  celebrated 
mcdtcine  ••  Bahington's  Elixir  ot  Rhuhart>"'were  take*  fc»  a 
short  pesiixj,  at  the  time  of  vwung  the  Association,  it  wouhl 
be  Kxind  to  pve  twae  to  the  digestive  organs,  restore  them  to 
their  healthy  action,  and  reiteve  at  once  that  distressing  feeling 
of  weakness  and  >>«iressBO«  whKh  ail  s  psrit  drinkers  e  x  peneooe 
OB  trst  becoming  Twr^-tajers.  The  actxw  of  this  medkane  • 
to  a-ssis;.  not  force  nature .  and  rt  is  used  with  the  >.T>at«M 
success  in  all  diseases  ansing  from  Indifrstion  :  namely.  Bakv 
VKIS  n«*»l  artxiT  Ptarrbora,  Spasms.  Co»sOpatk'>n.  Gravei. 
tVoot.  and  Rheumatism  SoM  in  borrtes.  at  *a-  #d  .  4*.  M.  and 
1  is.  by  J.  Ki««  J»v>vneT.ir."i,iJ  jeen-street,Chea^s»de  .  Messrs. 
Barclay.  FarrmfdoB-street.  and  all  respectable  C1 


All  Cx-«n»anK-atx-»s  fcw  the  EdUor.  to  be 
pa>d.  to  th*  nrpot  o<  th*  United  mapenuaw  AxKKiatiim. 
AMersgate  Street 

Pwtibshed.  *cc  the  Profrietm  ky  W  STRANGE. 

Kcor.  D  Campbell.  i;.Jk!sgvw.  M  acfcem  *  Co. .  Dttbiia . 
by  aB  BookseUen  in  Town  aatd 
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THE  DRUNKARD'S  PROGRESS. 

A    TALC — BY    THE    EDITOR. 

PERIOD  11.— CHAPTER  IV. 

A    HI  MOaOCS    SCEN«. 

» 

THK  conversation  with  Mr.  Thornton  had 
awakened  a  strange  train  of  reflection  in  the 
mind  of  our  hero  ;  and  Louise  faintly  hoped 
that  the  observations  of  their  new  acquaint- 
ance would  lead   to  ultimate  good   in  respect 
to  her  husband.    Her  delicate  mind  could  not  j 
appreciate  all  the  horrors  of  intemperance;  and 
alilHiugh  she  saw  but  little  more  thad  mere 
mental  degradation  and  debasement  in  the  prac- 
tice  of  that  hideous  vice,  she  still  anxiously  ' 
hoped  that  Mr.  Thornton  would  be  the  means 
of    inculcating   into    the    bosom  of  Melville 
a    principle    which    would   for  ever  place   a 
barrier  between    him  and  an    indulgence   in 
intoxicating   iujuors.      She  did  not  therefore 
attempt  U1  interrupt  the   chain   of  her    hus- 
band's reflections  ;    and    the    moment    they  I 
reached  their  own   home.  Melville  retired  to  ( 
his  study,  whore  he  sate  down  with  the  deter-  • 
mination  of  considering  the  subject  in  all  itsj 
bearings. 

Melville's  meditations  were  interrupted  by 
die  entrance  of  a  domestic  who  handed  him  a 
letter.  He  opened  it.  and  found  that  it  was  a 
circular  from  the  secretary  .to  a  joint-stock 
company .  in  which  he  had  taken  shares  to  a 
considerable  amount.  The  circular  required 
his  immediate  presence  at  the  office  of  the 
company,  when' a  meeting  of  the  shareholders 
was  to  take  place.  Glad  of  a  means  of  ab- 


« 

; 


A 


age.  His  co:y.plexion  was 


.•         -  "sv«    **•*  *.u.u|>muuu  wit*  »n Muii  , 

stracuontroui  the  numerous  subjects  ot  serious  sUnce  which  cave  an  a,r  of  uncle 
thought  that  w«gh*d    upon    his   nv.ud.    our .  his  whoj        ^        his  forehead  « 
young  hero  ordered  his  cabriolet :  and  at  the   hroaj>  ^  ^^  w  injioate  |he 


TEI 

To  iUu»t ~*if  Ch»pt*r  III.  Ptood  II.  CNo,  IS 

arthy, — acircum-|tion  for  which  it  was  advanced,  for  SO  long  a 
anliness   to;  period  as  six  months.     Gentlemen.   I  am  too 
was  high  and    conscientious  to  keep  you  in  the  dark  relative 
.......  ..MM  >c-viuo.i  iu  IIIUK..HC  uie  full  extent    to  vour  own  affairs;  and  I  think — I  flatter 

appointed  time   drove   to  the  offices  of   the  of  |he  inU,1Wtuml  qualities  Assessed  bv  iu   mvself.   gvntlemui-I  for.dlv   imagine,  in  a 
British  and  r  oreign  K^uab  e  Lucifer-Match  owner     ^  hi$  ^M  dafk  ^  haj  .„•  „. 
Joint-M.x-K  Company,  in  bridge-street.  Black-  pwssion   of    cunning    md    ,w;piei, 

tri^-  would    never    enlist"  a    phrenologist    in    his 

Tiw  "  Bjard-Room     was  thronged  with  as  fevour     Hif  voico  wa$  souorous/anj  autho. 

motley  a  crow d  ot  gentlemen  as  thieve  could  nutive  Jn  tone  .  ^  manners  wew  familiar>    his  neighbour. 

"  Oh  !  I  knew  verv  well,  when  I  received 
the  circular."  was   the  answer.    "  that  every 


word,  that  yon    will   not   blame  me  for  my 
which  scrupulousness." 

'•What      a    straightforward      honourable 
man  !  "  whispered  one  of  the  shareholders  to 


wish   to  g.ueupon.     N>»e  were    dressed   in  ;lnd    consequent^    somewhat    vulgar;     and. 
tr.e    nrst    s:yle   of   Ushion     and    others    had   when  he  ^^  'a  ^^   lamene^  was  ^r. 

ni^t'-i  .ta.  !"    'h-uT^  'llTu.f    ?.      «T«W*  «n  h^  ?a«-  thing  was  right;  and  yet  ruy  foolish  wife  de- 

"  Gentlenieu."  said  the  individual,   whom  clared  that  she  had  a  presentiment  that  every 

we  have  briefly  sketched.    "  according  to  the  thing  was  wrong." 

forms    prescribed  hj    the  sixtieth    article  of  "  Those  women  are  terrible  with   their  pre- 

:he  Deed  of  Settlem*it,  which  constituted  our  sentiments !  "    remarkeil  ihe    firs't    speaker. 

Company.  I  have  summoned  this  meeting  to  "  It  was  only  a  few  days  ago  that  my  old  mo- 

commumcate  to  *v  the   condition  of  those  ther  dreamt  that  the  givat  sow  was  dead  ;  and 

iches.  the  idea  of  which  when  we  went  to  K»k  into  the  s«y  %  we  found 


OU  and  young — washed  and  unwa<he\l — po- 
lite and  vulgar — to  the  number  of  about  fi:^v. 
formevl  the  miscellaneous  audience  to  who:n 
a  Stout  irentleuian  standing  behind  a  mahogany 
desk  was  addressing  himself.  The  indivi- 
duals wh.i  t'ormcd  that  audience  were  seat-.si 


u;v>n  a  nu-.v.'vr  of  forms  that  had  been  p5»c-ed.<elf^CUni:  \uclf^  _ 

1:1  ro.is.  a:   one  extremnv  of  the  ajviranent,  WM  foun;iej   bv  Tour   carltal%  ^a  has   been   it  was  well  and  hearty  as  vou  or  I." 

id  although  the        Arf         .     •    •      ,        '    , 


vour 
ere  so    essjeuoallj    vane\l  arul  iliversibeu,   claimed  "a 

IN 

;:u:r   countenances.      The    same   liglit 

upon  all   objects,  though  each  receives  the   six  momhs  from 
lus:re  iv.  a  d;tterent  manner;  and  thus   did 
the  s.uiie  gleam  of  satisfaction    illume   fifty 
h\  sii.vnor.iies  in  as  many  discrepant  fashions, 
broad  grinning  face — the 


tor  their  accommodation;    and  annougn  me  worked  ou,  ^.-^  ul?l.:  ; „  ,  experienoe.-               ..  l>n  vour  honour  I"    said  the  other, 

cnaraciensucs  ot   their  penooal  ap^aranct-  .. ,  ^   vour  '^^    Mr   Bubbel."    ex-   verv  nam-aliv  surprised  at   Uns  remarkable 

were  :   ,    essentially    ruled  and  diversified,  claimed  \,oe  of   the  shareholders;    "but     1   ev.nu     "Bui    let    us   be  ,uuet,-Bubbel   « 

«-,e  c^m-aon  expression  seenie,!  to  animate  though,  ^^  ^^  w>4  w  w  no  ^nera,  nw|.  gojnc  ^  .. 

wll*   lng  Of  ,^e  shareholders  until  the  expiration  of       ••  The  success  of  our  lucifer-matches.  gen- 

foundauon  of  the  Com-   tWrnen,  '  resumed  the  Director,  as  soon  as  his 

last  words  had  made  a  favourable  impression 

the  Director  considered  it  neces-  upon  his  audience, — •'  the  success  of  our  luci- 
to   the    interests    of  the  shareholders,   fer-matcbes  has  exceeded  my  most  sanguine 
counte-   fc-,   summon  such  meeting."    observed    Mr.   expectations." 
nance,  partially  relaxing  from  its  accustomed    Bubbel,  endeavouring  to  a>Plv  this  corrective       Here  the  worthv  Director  v*s  welcomed 
setvnit>— ti.epurse,l.up  hps,  but  laughing  eye;  inhls  most  mellifluous  tone;"  ••  and  such  an   with  such  a  clapping  of  hands,  thumping  of 
>  complacent  smile-^nd   the  placid  ex-  opinion  is  now  entertained  bT  me.     I  do  not  sticks  and  heels  upon  the  floor,  and  shouts  of 
ion   ot    c     tentment,    were   all     vuible   feej  njjself  justified,  gentlenien-I  may  say,  I   "  Bravo  ! "  and  "  Hear !"  that  he  was  eon- 

•  I  do  not  even  fapl  comfortable,  at  having  been  pelted  to  conceal  his  emotions  in  his  poehas- 

The  stout  gentleman,  who  was  standing  at   entrusted  with  so  huge  a  sum,  and  noT  being  handkerchief;   "during   which    manifeatatiOB 
the  mahogany  desk,  w  as  about  fifty  years  of  called  upon  to  give  any  account  of  the  open-  •  of  his  modesty  he  was  observed  to  shake  nrj 


/ 
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much.  The  shareholders  immediately  con- 
jectured that  he  9-^  Ovorjx)wercd  by  the  sen- 
sitiveness of  U\s  feelings;  but  a  clerk,  who 
was  peeping  trough  the  key-hole  of  the  door 
has  sinci^edaivd  that  Mr. "Bubbel  was  nearly 
convulsed  with  laughter, — doubtless  at  the 
'l!irousuess  of  some  idea  which  just  then 
across  his  fertile  imagination. 

"  Yes.  gentlemen,"  continued  Mr.  Bubbel, 
after  ;»  long  pause,  during  which  his  feelings 
and  the  dust  which  had  both  been  excited  by 
the  applause  of  the  shareholders,  had  had  due 
leisure  to  subside — "  yes,  gentlemen,  I  may 
safely  say  that  the  British  and  Foreign  Equi- 
table Lucifer-Match  Company  has  altogether 
exceeded  my  most  sanguine  hopeiv" 

'"  He  is  already  going  to-  offer  a  dividend,  I 
declare,"  whispered  a  shareholder  to  his  com- 
panions. 

"  I'll  be  bound  he  is  !  "  coincided  another. 

'"Fifteen  per  cent.,  perhaps,,''  suggested 
a  third. 

"  I'll  buy  your  shares  at  ten  per  cent,  pre- 
mium. Slivers.''  said  one  fat  old  gentleman 
to  a  very  thin  young  one. 

"  No.  I  thank'eo.  Rinks."  was  the  immedi- 
ate answer,  accompanied  by  a  shake  of  the 
head,  that  intimated  the  resolution  of  Mr. 
Slivers  not  to  part  with  the  slips  of  paper 
on  which  the  words  "One  hundred  pounds  " 
had  been  printed  in  large  red  letters  in  the 
midst  of  sky-blue  flourishes. 

"  But  it  was  not  simply  to  inform  you  th.it 
uiy  most  sanguine  hopes  have  been  exceeded, 
gentlemen,"  continued  the  Director,  after  an- 
other pause,  "that  I  convened  this  meetm-:. 
My  object  was  far  more  important  to  the  in 
terests  of  the  concern  than  that  announce- 
ment :  and  I  can  assure  you  that  it  gives  me 
the  greatest  pleasure  thus  to  meet  you  all — 
well  and  happy — in  the  "  Board-Room.' 
of  tlu>  Company's  offices.  My  only  regret  is 
that  yon  did  not  all  take  more  shares  in  this 
profiting  and  profitable  enterprise,  at  its  com- 
mencement : — I  regret  it,  because  you  are  all 
personally  known  to  me;  and  the  h;:ndreds 
of  other  shareholders  who  dwell  in  F.-^l.uid. 
Germany.  Belgium,  and  elsewhere,  are  total 
strangers  to  me.  They  however  reap,  or  ra- 
ther trill  reap,  equal  profits  from  the  concern: 


l  pro  i 
ished 


and  I  could  have  wished  that  it  would  be  my 
pleasant  and  pleasing  duty  to  divide  those 
profits  amongst  VOH  .'  But  regrets  arc  useless, 
gentlemen  :  let  us  forget  that  we  ever  enter- 
tained them." 

"'  I  w  ish   I  had  taken  a  few  more  shares." 
observed  Mr.  Binks  to  Mr.  Slivers. 

"So  do  I."  said  Mr.  Slivers  to  Mr.  Binks. 

"  I  shall  first  make  a  few  observations  rela- 
tive to  my  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Company,  ere  I  unfold  the  object  of  this  as- 
sembly." resximed  Mr.  Biibbel.  "  1  have  ne- 
glected nothing  that  could  ensure  the  pros- 
perity of^the  enterprise,  and  conduce  to  the 
interests  of  the  shareholders.  I  put  into  force 
many  ingenious  schemes  to  give  publicity  to 
the  matches;  and  I  do  not  fear  contradiction 
\»  hen  1  assert,  that  they  all  perfectly  succeeded. 
For  instance.  I  wrote  a  pamphlet  containing  a 
desperate  libel  upon  another  Lucifer-Match 
Company  ;  an  action  was  brought  against  us. 
and  we  had  to  pay  fifteen  hundred  pounds  for 
damages.  This  was  all  I  wanted,  and  the  sale  of 
our  Lucifers  instantly  increased.  Again — in 
pursuance  of  the  same  correct  line  of  policy. 
I  have  kept  open  house  to  all  individuals  who 
are  likely  to  benefit  the  undertaking;  and  in 
order  to  produce  a  favourable  impression  upon 
those  persons,  I  furnished  my  house  a-new 
from  top  to  bottom.  I  did  not  spare  my  wines : 
but,  bv  buying  a  very  large  quantity  at  once. 
I  saved  the  Convpany  at  least. ten  j#r  cfttt.  in 
this  outlay.  You  therefore  perceive,  gentle- 
men, that  I  neglected  nothing  which  might ' 
conduce  to  the  interest  of  the  establishment. 
in  order  to  devote  as  much  time  AS  possible  to  ' 
the  business  of  the  office,  I  purchased  a  ca-  j 
briolet  and  horse,  as  my  house  is  at  a  consi- I 


derable  distance  from  London — at  Richmond, 
gentlemen  ;  and  to  be,  punctual,  I  procured  a 
handsome  chronometer  watch,  which  now  lies, 
gentlemen,  upon  this  desk.  But  all  these 
items  are  duly  entered  upon  the  books  of  the 
Company  ; — and  those  books,  gentlemen,  are 
open  to  your  inspection.  From  the  observa- 
tions which  hare  just  fallen  from  my  lips,  you 
will  see  that  I  hare  religiouslv  fulfilled  the 
pledges  I  made  to  you  when  1  received  the 
sacred  trust  you  deposited  in  my  hands.  I 
I  promised  to  economize  your  money :  the 
transaction  of  the  wines  shows  that  1  have  not 
been  unmindful  of  the  vow.  I  swore  to  adopt 
all  legal  and  legitimate  measures  to  insure  the 
sale  of  our  matches  :  an  action  for  libel  was 
immediately  courted.  1.  declared  that  I  would 
devote  myself  entirely  to  the  business  of  the 
Company  :  I  purchased  vas  I  before  informed 
you),  a  cabriolet  to  insure  an  early  attend- 
ance here  in  the  morning,  and  to  enable  me  to 
remain  at  my  post  until  within  an  hour  of 
dinner  time  in  the  evening.  ^  hat,  geiitle- 
•  men.  has  been  the  result  of  this  unwearied  at- 
tention— this  conscientious  behaviour — this 
prudent  and  politic  line  of  conduct  ?  Need  I 
repeat  the  words  1  uttered  just  now  ?  Shall  I 
once  more  assert,  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
ner, that  the  British  and  Foreign  Equitable 
Lucifer-Match  Joint-Stock  Company  has  ex- 
ceeded my  most  sanguine  expectations?  Yes. 
gentlemen,  il  A«?.*  done  so !  It  has  only 
swallowed  up  one  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
the  amount  of  the  capital  subscribed.  It  has 
existed  for  the  period  of  six  months,  and  i: 
on'.y  requires  a  fresh  advance  of  capital  for 
the  purpose  of  buying  a  whole  forest  to  cut 
down  to  make  into  Lucifer  matches." 

As  when  a  sudden  squall  sweeps  the  surface 
of  a  calm  and  waveless  sea, — as  when  a  boa- 
constrictor  darts  from  a  tree  upon  the  unsuspi- 
cious traveller  beneath  ;  or  as  the  merchant 
receives  the  tidings  that  his  bankers  have 
failed, — so  came  this  appalling  communication 
to  the  assembled  body  of  shareholders.  All 
the  members  of  that  body  were  suddenly  con- 
vulsed, as  if  they  had  possessed  a  common 
neck  jn  modem  fulfilment  of  the  wish  of  the 
ancient  Roman,'  round  which  a  rope  had  been 
twisted  with  the  tightness  of  the  eastern  bow- 
string in  the  hands  of  the  Bostandji-baschi: 
Mr.  Bubbel  marked  the  effect  produced  by  his 
disclosures,  and  calmly  played  with  the  hand- 
some chronometer  watch  before  alluded  to, 
like  the  animal  that.  •"  hushed  in  grim  repose, 
expects  its  evening^  prey." 

"  Binks.  I'll  sell  my  shares  now,"  suvidenly 
exclaimed  Mr.  Slivers,  kindly  relenting. 

"Slivers.  I'll  not  buy  your  shares  now."  as 
abruptly  returned  Mr.  Bulks,  prudently  re- 
flecting. 

"  A  hundred  thousand  pounds  !"  exclaimed 
another  shareholder. 

"  All  gone !"  cried  a  fourth.  ~%f. 

"  Fifteen  hundred  pounds  damages  in  u» 
action!"  ejaculated  a  nfth. 

"  And  law  expenses  to  boot,"  observed  a 
sixth. 

"  He  can't  make  us  pay  for  the  cab."  said  a 
seventh. 

""  Nor  for  theswines."  added  an  eighth. 

"  Nor  tor  his  furniture."  super-added  a 
ninth. 

"  How  much  money  did  yon  receive  in  all  ?"' 
demanded  Mr.  Binks  of  Mr.  Bubbel. 

•'  How  much  ?"  repeated  that  gentleman, 
with  hictfable  *<>w<-A<i/<7w<Y  ;  "  why — exactly 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds." 

"*  And  how  much  is  there  left  ?"  inquired 
Mr.  Slivers. 

'"  One  hundred  thousand  noughts."  an- 
swered Mr.  Bubbel,  chuckling  and  nibbing 
his  hands — probably  with  a  view  of  imparting 
a  little  of  his  own  good  humour  to  his  audience: 
a  task  in  which  he  however  experienced  as 
miserable  a  failure  as  Warren  Hastings  did 
when  he  attempted  to  prove  to  the  world  that 
he  was  an  innocent  and  an  injured  man. 


"  One  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  in 
three  short  mouths !''  exclaimed  Melville. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  cried  Mr.  Bubbel: 
"two  of  the  months  were  long  ones:  this  is  tlu.- 
thirtieth  day  of  September,  of  the  year  1830  : 
and  consequently  the  Company  existed  in 
both  July  and  August,  each  of  which  has 
thirty -one  days." 

"  The  time,  then,  has  been  short  enough  !" 
crumbled  Mr.  Binks.  '"  But  what's  to  be 
done  *'' 

"Oh!  that  is  very  simple,"  said  Mr.  Bub- 
bel. "  All  I  require  is  an  advance  of  capital 
— there  is  no  other  obstacle  to  the  purchase  of 
the  forest.  How  much  shall  we  say.  then, 
gentlemen  ?"  exclaimed  the  Director,  rub- 
bing his  hands  together. 

"  It's  very  easy  for  you  to  stand  there  ask- 
ing for  money  and  rubbing  your  hands,"  re- 
turned Mr.  Slivers  :  "  as  forme,  I  wash  mine-- 
of  the  whole  transaction :"  and,  lv.\  ing  ut- 
tered these  words,  he  left  lus  seat  a:<d  the 
room. 

"  In  that  case,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Direc- 
tor, "  this  meeting  is  dissolved.  I  wish  you 
all  good  morning." 

And  having  uttered  these  words,  the  cele- 
brated Mr.  Bubbel  limped  out  of  the  room, 
hastened  to  his  cabriolet  which  was  waiting 
for  him  at  the  street-door,  and  proceeded  to 
RadlevN's  Hotel,  where  he  ordi-red  an  excellent 
dinner,  to  which  he  had  already  in\  ited  two 
or  three  of  his  fashionable  friends.  Amongst 
these  was  Melville,  who  cared  but  little  for 
the  loss  of  a  few  hundred  pounds  which  he 
had  sustained  in  the  British  and  Foreign 
Equitable  Lucifer-Match  Joint-Stock  Com- 
pany ;  and  who  forgot  all  the  sace  observations 
made  to  him  An  the  rooming  by  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton. He  returned  home  at  a  very  late  hour, 
in  a  dreadful  state  of  intoxication,  and  found 
Mr.  Tibbatts  awaiting  his  return  in  Ins  study. 

CTo  be  continued.  ^ 


TEMPERANCE  VERSl'S  INTEMPERANCE. 

ARTICLE    THE    FIRST. 

"Ohserrc 
The  rale  of  not  nx>  much.  *T  tecipttancv  muglil." 

MUTCH. 

TEMPERANCE  is  a  bridle  of  gold ;  .-,n.i  he  who 

never   allows  it  to  fall  from  his  hand.  "  is  raora 
like  a  God  than  a  man :  "  for,  baring  made  the 
I  human    beast    a    man    again,    it   contributes  to 
j  heighten  humanity  into  divinity. 

In  imagination   I  lately  visited  an  Afsociatio* 

of  persons  w-ho.  beginning  to  awake  to  the  enl» 

|  of  intemperance,  and  resolved  to  forsake  it,  had 

i  assembled    to    devise   expedients  for  aiding  and 

;  confirming  themselves  in  their   good  intentions. 

So  true    is  it  that  we  no  sooner  form  a  smcer* 

i  resolution   of    amendment,    than    the   l>eneficent 

I  God  comes  more  than  half  way  to  our  .lid,  that 

i  the  company,  on  coming  together,  found  the  place 

j  of  their  meeting  pre-occupied,  and  almost  filled 

with  preternatural  incentives  and  encouragements 

No  persevere. 

These  consisted,  principally,  of  venerable  per- 
sonages of  all  ranks  and  times,  who  received  them 
with  looks   of  cheering   complacency;  and  who, 
on  uttering  a  senteDce  of  caution  or  encourage- 
'  nient,  slowly  and  successively  withdrew.     Many 
of   the  sentences  so  uttered  1  distinctly  remem- 
bered   to    have    read;    and    am  convinced,  from 
•  rrtrious  circumstances  which  then  transpired,  that 
;  those  who  uttered  them  were  their  original  and 
'  rentable  authors,  who.  bejng  dead,  were  thus  al- 
lowed to  speak. 

The  first,  an  eminently  venerable  man,  placing 
his  linger  on  a  page  of  a  book  which  he  carried, 
read  a  passage  which  I  recognised  as  Genesis  iz. 
2O,  &c. ;  and  as  he  read,  tears  of  penitence  and 
looks  of  compunction,  marked  his  patriarchal 
face.  On  the  head  of  the  n«t  was  tb«  "  like- 
ness of  a  kingly  crown ;  "  and  as  he  departed  he 
pronounced,  emphatically,  "  Wine  is  a  mocker, 
strong  drink  is  raging ;  and  whosoever  is  deceived 
thereby  is  not  wise."  A  train  of  ruddy  and  athle- 
tic men  next  walked  forth,  the  personifications  of 
health,  followed  by  a  majestic  person  wearing 
the  prophetic  vestments,  who  said  to  them,  with 
an  air  of  .divine  authority,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
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of  hosts  the  God  of  Israel,  Because  ye  have 
obeyed  the  command  of  your  father,  not  to  drink 
any  strong  drink,  therefore  shall  ye  never  want 
a  man  to  stand  before  me  for  ever."  Two  others 
then  departed  in  company;  and  as  they  went 
one  of  them  said,  in  a  tone  of  benignant  entreaty, 
"  Be  not  drunk  with  wine,  wherein  is  excess." 
And  the  other  instantly  added,  "  For  the  drunk- 
ard shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God."  Next 
went  an  aged  man  with  his  son.  and  pointing  at 
him  with  delight,  exclaimed,  "  This  my  son  was 
dead  and  is  alive  again,  he  was  lost  and  is  found  ; 
rejoice  with  me."  And  the  son  knelt  to  receive 
his  blessing. 

Of  those  that  followed,  most  of  them,  instead 
of  speaking,  deposited  a  paper  on  the  table,  which 
was  immediately  opened  and  read  by  one  or 
other  of  the  company.  The  first  was,  Ebrii 
gipntmt  fbriot,  and  signed  "  Plutarch  ;"  this  the 

-  reader   interpreted   as,     "  one   drunkard    begets 
another."      The    next   bore   the   subscription  of 

_  .  "  Tally,"  which,  translator,  is'  as  follows  :  — 
"  Better  l>e  a'temperate  old  man  than  a  free-living 
youth."  The  philosophers  were  followed  by  a 
train  of  kings  and  nobles,  represented  by  a  patri- 
cian of  Venice,  who  laid  on  the  table  a  book  on 
the  art  of  prolonging  life,  by  Lewis  Cornaro. 
These  were  succeeded  by  the  poets,  in  whose 
Shakspc'are  exclaimed, 

*.  that  *s  the  appliance  only 
' 


••  Ask  God  for  tx 
Whic!>  roar  disease 

To  which  Milton  added,  with  the  sonorous  voice 
ol  an  organ, 

••  Ohserre 

The  rule  of  not  tiv>  iraoh.  by  t«nper»i>c*  t»ucht. 

In  wh*t  thou  eat'st  mid  itriuk'st .  .it V.nc  from  thence 

r>u*  nouristxniOLt,  not  (r.uttouous  delight  " 

Statesmen,  moralists,  and  preachers  next  disap- 
peared, each  depositing  on  the  table,  as  he  passed, 
some  memento  or  sentence  to  the  same  effect  as 
those  which  had  preceded  them.  One  of  these 
was  evidently  by  Camden.  and  stated  that  "the 
English,  which,  of  all  the  northern  nations,  had 
been  least  drinkers,  and  most  commended  for 
their  sobriety,  learned,  bv  the  Netherland  wars, 
to  drown  themselves  with,  immoderate  drinking; 
and  by  drinking  to  others'  healths,  to  impair  their 
own :  "  leaving  it  to  be  inferred  that,  as  the  poi- 
sonous habit  is  not  indigenous,  but  exotic,  it  may 
yet  be  eradicated.  Another  was  subscribed  by 
the  venerable  name  of  "  Hale,"  and  ran  thus,— 
'•  If  ever  you  expect  to  have  a  sound  body,  as 
well  as  a  sound  mind,  carefully  avoid  intemper- 
ance. The  most  temperate  and  sober  persons 
are  subject  to  sickness  and  diseases,  but  the  m- 
U'lKperate  can  never  be  long  without  them.''  A 
th:rd  bore  the  name  of  "  Cecil.  Lord  Burghley." 
and  contained  the  following  : — "  Banish  swinish 
drunkenness  out  of  thine  house,  which  is  a  vice 
impairing  health,  consuming  much,  and  makes 
no  show.  I  never  heard  praise  ascribed  to  the 
drunkard,  but  for  the  well-bearing  of  his  drink  ; 
which  is  a  better  commendation  for  a  brewer's 
horse  or  a  drayman,  than  for  either  a  gentleman 
or  a  serving-man."  ''  Temperance,"  said  another, 
"  that  virtue  without  pride,  and  fortune  without 
envy,  gives  ease  of  body  and  tranquillity  of  mind, 
— the  best  guardian  of  youth,  and  support  of  old 
age."  And  to  this  was  appended  the  name  of 
••  Temple." 

But  to  proceed  with  the  account  of  the  inci- 
dents which  took  place  after  the  reading  of  these 
and  many  si:nilar  sentences  was  ended :  the  vener- 
able assemblage  having  nearly  all  departed,  the 
association  now  remarked,  for  the  first  time,  that 
the  walls  of  iheir  room  exhibited  a  number  of 
devices  relating  to  the  subject  under  their  considera- 
tion. On  one  side  appeared  the  bntal  bacchana- 
lian orgies :  on  another,  the  drunken  broil  be- 
tween the  Centaurs  and  the  Lspith.v  ;  here,  Alex- 
ander, in  the  frenzy  of  intoxication,  rushing  on 
his  friend  Clytus  ;  and  there,  a  squalid  wretch 
dragged  away  by  Disease  and  Remorse  from  a 
family  perishing  with  want  through  his  drunken 
habits.  In  one  place,  the  apologue  of  the  deraou 
-x  offering  to  his  victim  tift-choice  of  three  sins, 
«  and  smiling  at  his  choice  of  drunkenness,  well 
knowing  that,  when  drunk,  he  ^would  be  ready  to 
commit  the  other  two ;  and  in  another,  a  body 
in  a  sute  of  spontaneous  combustion ;  whilst  the 
whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  room  was  occu- 
pied by  a  representation  of  Temperance  en- 
throned, crowned  by  a  hand  from  the  clouds,  and 
surrounded  and  supported  by  groapes  of  happy 
faces,  denoting  health,  plenty,  hope,  honour,  and 
religion. 


TKETOT.VLISM  IN  ITS  EFFECTS. 
TRUTH  has  always  met  with  its  opponents,  and 
absurdities  of  every  kind  have  been  raked  up,  for 
the  purpose  of  ridiculing  its  adherents  and  sup- 
porters : — but  ihe  fire  kindled  at  the  altar  of  truth, 
burns ;  higher  and  brighter  still  by  raking,  even 
though  the  stirring  be  by  the  baud  of  an  enemy  ; 
still  the  riaine  ascends ;  the  hand  of  him  who 
would  put  it  out  is  burnt  by  it ;  and  all  endeavours 
to  quench  it  are  in  vain.  Thus  has  it  been,  and 
thus  it  is,  with  Teetotalism.  Fire  from  heaven  has 
lit  the  name  on  the  altar  of  philanthropy  and 
Christianity; — interest  cannot  quench  it;— sur- 
rounded by  enemies  on  every  side,  who  strive  not 
a  little  to  pull  down  the  altar  and  put  out  its  fire, 
yet  it  burns  "  higher  still,  and  higher."  The 
victim  is  placed  on  the  altar.  Drunkenness  has 
consumed  its  thousands ; — Alcohol,  the  giant  de- 
mon, has  had  an  altar  died  in  blood,  watered  by 
widows'  tears, — unmoved  has  listened  to  orphans' 
wails,  to  moralists' cold  remonstrances';  and  has 
rejoiced  in  his  work,  of  destruction.  His  day  is 
past ;  he  has  consumed,  but  he  is  now  himself 
consuming  on  the  altar  of  Truth  ,- — every  ear  shall 
hear  the  exulting,  shout  of  millions  of  his  re- 
deemed slaves,  who  stand  around  the  altar ; — the 
ear  that  has  been  deaf  to  the  shout  must  now 
i  isten  to  the  fervent  thanksgiving; — the  eye  that 
blinded  itself  to  the  giant  strides  o/  the  great 
moral  reformation  can  no  longer  remain  closed ; 
it  opens  on  a  sight  it  would  fain  never  have  seen  ; 
it  can  now  discern  the  truth  it  never  wished  to 
know,  that  alcohol  is  tottering  on  his  legs,  that  his 
fall  is  inevitable ;  and  publicans  gaze 

"  And  tarn  in  *orror  from  '  lift  «#*/.'  " 

Glad  news  '.  how  many  a  heart  beats  with  delight 
at  t'.ie  joyful  intelligence,  that  the  energies  of  more 
than  rive  millions  of  Teetotalers  are  employed  in 
wiping  away  Britain's  foulest  spot — driving  from 
her  shores  her  greatest  curse.  It  is  no  visionary 
scheme,  yet  to  be  begun  ;  it  is  doing,  operating, 
and  every  day  brings  near  the  glorious  much-to-be- 
desired  end.  The  opponents  of  Teetotalism  at- 
tempted to  reason,  but  Reason  was  not  found  on 
their  side  ;  now,  no  absurdity  is  too  great  for  them 
in  their  unholy  warfare.  But  the  fight  is  nearly 
ended  ;  we  have  wrested  from  them  all  their  wea- 
pons, and  employed  them  for  their  own  destruc- 
tion :  ridicule  is  the  only  missile  they  have  left ; 
and  this  is  so  contemptible,  and  harmless,  that  the 
Teetotaler  would  be  unwilling  to  deprive  them  of 
it.  since  its  bungling  attempts  serve  only  to  cause 
the  hearty  laugh  at  the  fireside  of  many  a  Tee- 
totaler. True,  the  press,  the  public  journals,  (in 
which  line.be  it  remembered,  the  "  Ltrnued  I'ic- 
tuallfrs'  have  a  property, >  still  cry  loudly  against 
us;  but  it  is  as  a  man  standing  on  the  sea-shore 
in  a  stonu,  and  raising  his  voice  against  the  roar- 
ing of  the  element!) ;  and  when  we  consider  who 
are  the  opponents  of  Teetotalism.  generally,  we 

j  have  a  soothing'  thought   in   the   redection,  that 
"  to  be  dispraited  of  tome  is  no  small  praist." 

But  I  would  speak  not  only  of  general  effort,  or 
the  general  enthusiastic  joy.  Could  you  but  hear 
the  tale  of  every  reformed  drunkard  in  our  land,  or 
look  into  the  home  of  every  Teetotaler,  what  a  voice 

j  would  they  utter  I  How  would  they  bear  witness 
to  the  individual  benefit  Teetotalism  had  conferred 
on  them.  For  some  years  I  knew  a  man.  a  black- 
smith by  trade,  and  father  of  a  large  family,  whose 
habits  of  intemperance  had  rendered  him  the 
nuisance  of  his  neighbours,  and  his  family's  curse. 
The  father — whose  example  and  whose  precept 
should  have  been  the  guide  of  his  children's  youth, 
whose  return  at  the  close  of  day  should*  have 
been  welcomed  by  the  wife's  cheerful  smile,  the 
children's  jovful  shout,  and  the  homely  supper — 
had  become  "hateful  in  his  children's  eyes — a  curse 
to  himself  and  family;  his  return  was  looked  forward 
to  with  heavy  heart,  as  it  brought  neither  peace, 
comfort,  nor  supper ;  but  one,  who  in  a  state  of 
filthy,  brutal  intoxication  had  lost  alike  the  feel- 
ings of  a  parent  and  a  mo* — rolling  into  his 
dirty  hovel,  striking  her  whom  he  had  promised 
"  to  love  and  to  cherish,''  cursing  those  young 
innocents  on  whose  head  he  should  have  prayed 
only  for  blessings,  making  a  hell  at  home,  ,if  by 
that  sweet  name  his  wretched  hut  could  be  called. 
a  hell  in  his  own  breast,  and  daily  hastening  on  to 
a  hell  which  would  be  his  portion  for  ever  '.  I  saw 
it  myself,  a  truly  wretched  scene — I  shuddered  as 
I  gazed  on  it ;  I  shudder  as  I  think  of  it  now. 
Such  was  the  man  who  one  evening  presented 

himself  to  sign  the  pledge  of  {our  society  at  B , 

in  Oxfordshire.  I  feared — I  felt  confident  he  would 

'  never  keep  it — yet  he  did;  and  oh:  how  does  be  re- 


joice in  it  now!  He  is  one  of  the  moat  active 
manlier*  of  the  society.  See  his  home  now — it  i* 
worthy  of  the  endearing  name  of  komt ;  it  is  all  the 
Englishman's  home  should  be ;  and  his  wife  her- 
self told  me  that  she  desired  no  comfort  which  she 
had  not  got.  His  children  are  well  clothed,  and 
well  fed,  and  educated  in  the  British  school.  This 
is  not  all :  the  husband  is  an  ornament  to  a  reli- 
gious community,  whereas  five  yean  ago  he  was  a 
disgrace  to  the  name  ot  man.  This  I  have  seen  ; 
but  the  description  I  have  given  will  serve  as  one 
for  thousands  of  such  instances.  Search  for  your- 
selves, you  will  find  it  so. 

Teetotalers  \  ye  have  put  your  hand  to  the  plough; 
look  not  back '.  Onward — ever  onward ;  there  w 
much  ground  yet  to  be  possessed — ye  have  done 
much  :  let  your  success  encourage  you  to  do  more ; 
you  cannot  labour  in  vain — the  end  must  he  ac- 
complished let  your  united  voices  reply,  "  It 
shall  1"  Tens  of  thousands  are  wishing  you  "  God 
speed ;"  drunkenness  is  fleeing  from  before  you ; 
do  not  give  him  time  to  rally.  There  is  work  for 
every  Teetotaler  in  his  or  her  sphere  :  let  each  one 
work  "  while  it  is  called  to-day  ,•"  "  what  thy  hand 
tindeth  to  do,  do  it  tri/A  thy  might."  and  God  help 
you.  "  Be  not  weary  in  well  doing." 

G.  B.  B. 

Newport  Pagnell. 


THE  TEETOTALISM  OF  THE  TURKS.      • 

WK  extract  the  following  sketch  of  the  rise, 
glory,  and  decline  of  the  Ottoman  empire  from 
"TnK  ANATOMY  OF  IXTKMPKRAXCK  ;  OR,  A 
KKV  TO  TKKTOTALISM,'' — a  new  work  now  pub- 
lishing in  weekly  Numbers,  at  3d.  each,  and 
monthly  Parts,  at  Is.  each  : — 

The  Ottoman  empire  dates  from  the  commencement 
of  the  thirteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  or  from 
the  eighth  of  the  Hegira  :  bat  the  history  of  the  ances- 
tors of  Osman,  it*  founder,  commences  about  a  cen- 
tury before  that  period.  His  grandfather,  Solyman- 
Shah,  settled  in  Armenia,  at  the  bead  of  rifty  thousand 
i  souls,  in  the  year  12-M.  A.D.  6J1.  A.H.  :  aad  his 
i  death  led  to  the  dispersion  of  the.  tribe.  Ertoghrul, 
i  one  of  his  sons,  at  the  head,  of  only  four  hundred  fa- 
milies, proceeded  to  the  vast  plains  which  are  situate 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Knerum.  Dunne  this  march 
Ertoghrul  came  up  with  two  armies  that  were  engaged 
in  close  combat  ;  and  be  determined  upon  lending  his 
assistance  to  the  weaker  side.  The  belli^eraats  were 
the  Tarur  Moguls,  and  the  Sejjuks.  The  latter  were 
enabled  to  defeat  their  enemie*  through  the  timely  aid 
of.Ertoghrul  ;  and  Aladdin,  sovereign  of  the  victor*, 
bestowed  certain  lands,  on  condition  of  feudal  tenure, 
on  the  chieftain  » ho  bad  so  opportunely  appeared  a*  his 
auxiliary.  Ertoghrul  soon  made  himself  master  of  the 
.i.'-.,v\  :.t  castle  ot"  Karadjahissar,  which  belonged  to  the 
Greeks  of  Byzantium  ;  and.  at  his  death,  his  son  Osaan 
suovveded  to  the>e  possessions.  Upon  this  slender 
fabric  was  raised  the  fabric  ot  Ottoman  grandeur;  and 
in  a  tevr  tears  afier  the  death  of  the  Sultan  Aladdin,  the 
ambitious  Osman  raised  the  trophies  of  his  dominion 
.v.ul  glorr  upon  the  rums  of  the  Seljuk  empire. 

It  is  said  that  Osman  foresaw  all  t  le  future  puissance 
of  ins  nation  in  the  following  manner.  He  was  staying 
with  a  venerable  Sheik,  of  the  name  of  Erdebali,  of 
whose  daughter  Malkhatoun  he  was  deeply  enamoured, 
when  he  one  night  dreamt  that  the  moon,  which  sud- 
denly increased  to  a  vast  magnitude,  issued  from  the 
brvast  of  Eniebali,  and  hastened  to  conceal  itself  in  his 
own.  lie  then  thought  that  e  tree  sprung  from  his 
loins  :  and  this  tree,  which  r»p.dly  increased  iu  beauty 
an>i  size,  covered  with  the  siude  of  its  boughs,  the 
Unds  and  seas,  as  far  as  ti.e  horizon,  of  three  parts  of 
the  world.  Beneath  this  tree  were  Mounts  Cioeasus, 
Atlas.  Taurus,  aud  Hoemus,  which  seemed  to  be  four 
columns  supporting  that  immense  canopy  of  foliage. 
From  the  roots  of  the  tree  flowed  the  HTW  XUf ,  the 
Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  and  the  Danube,  all  cohered 
with  ships  like  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  The  fields 
were  filled  with  abundant  harvests,  and  toe  hill*  crowned 
w-.th  thick  forests,  wher.i-e  emanated  delicious  springs 
which  meandered  amongst  woods  aad  frove*  of  rote- 
trees  and  of  Cyprus.  In  the  valley*,  fcr  a  t^e  eye 
could  reach,  were  cities  ornamented  with  domes,  cu- 
polas, pvramids,  obelisks,  columns,  and  magnificent 
towers,  upon  all  of  which  glittered  the  crcsornt ;  and 
arouixl  those  tower*  were  the  galleries  whence  emanated 
the  voice*  of  muezzins  calling  the  Faithful  to  prayer. 
The  leaves  of  toe  ract  tree  were  elongated  in  the  form 
of  sabo* ;  and  suddenly  a  violent  hurricane  turned  the 
points  of  those  weapon*  towards  the  principal  cities  of 
the  European  continent,  but  especially  towards  Con- 
stantinople. Tnis  city,  which  it  «itu»tt  at  the  point 
of  junction  of  two  seas,  and  two  continents,  resembled 
a  diamond  set  between  two  sapphire*  and  two  emenkU, 
and  thus  appeared  to  form  the  precious  stone  of  a  vact 
ring,  the  circumference  of  which  embraced  the  wori  i. 
Osman  was  about  to  place  this  ring  upon  his  nngerj- 
when  he  awoke! 

And  thU  dream  was  falfilkdx   Osnv  m  taught  hit  fol- 
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lowers  to  obey  that  law  of  the  Prophet  which  interdicted  strongly  recommended  to  his  highness  by  numerous  par-  ,  the  busy  crowds  with  hasty   steps  passed  and  re- 

the  use  of  inebriating  drink  ;  and  thus  their  moral  and  tiians.'                                                                                  passed  he  heeded  them  not.     His  brow   wore  the 

physical  energies  remained  unimpaired  and  fitted   to  The  call  to  prayer.  ••  God  is  great !"  echoed  from  the    glooru  of  care ;    and  the    rigid   expression   of  his 

work  out  grand  aims      The  Greeks  were  enervated  with  summit  of  every  minaret  in  Constantinople,  at  the  mo-    features  bore  ample  evidence  of  the  agony  within. 

Ike  luxuries  of  the  period,  and  the  scimitar  was  found  a  meut  when  K«.v'prilu-Mahommed  received  from  the  Sul-     j|is  thin  grey  locks   attenuated  and  scanty  dress 

m.°?  *u,l^ss('ul  ""I?"  th»"  the  ^.handled  sword  ,«„  the  dignity  of  Grand  Viiier.    The  nomination  of  this    alul  feebi;  steps,  attracted  no   attention   from   the 

of  the  Christians.     The  soldiers  of  Osman  followed  the  individual  gave  universal  dissatisfaction  throughout  tKe     ^^.  t>lmni4  «•!,<,,  boasting  of  their   liberty  ami 

inirsued  their  own  career.  un» 


patriarchal  habits  of   frugality    which    rendered   them    emp.re  ;  for  few  foresaw  the 
' 


hardy  aud  invincible  in  war  ;    and  the   undisi 
squadrons  of  barb.inan  Turks,   whose   only 


lustnous  m*n.  to  whom  ,t  was 


aisaction      rougou  .  th  ,       > 

future  greatness  of  this  il-     P*PP>  **"">*&  "lio. 
s  reserved  to  rev  ivicate  the    "uiependence.  gaily  p 


drink  was    fading  lustreof  the  Ottoman  star"' But  a" slioVtsi«ce' of  heeding  the  aged  soldier  whose  valour  won   those 

water,  I  n!ed  m  every  direction  the  well-trained  warriors    time  was  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  talents  and  abili-  blessings.     Liberty    and    independence    were    the 

of  th«  Grecian  phalanx.     Osman  was  succeeded  by  a    ties  of  this  statesman  :  and  the  progress  of  Uie  Ottoman  watchwords  of  his  youth  ;  and  us   the   sounds  met 

long  line  of  sultans  who  punished  with  death  the  in-    empire  towards  its  fall  was  effectually  arrested  during  his  his  ear,  a  gleam  of  native  fire  from  his  eyes,  and 

fraction  of   that  law  of  the   Prophet    nhi.-h    forbids    vinership.     One  of  tiis  hrst  enactments  was  :o  suppress  his  lips  essayed  to  speak,  but  the   remembrance  of 

the  use  of  wine  ;  and  the  empire  increased  in  grandeur    the  licentiousness  that  had  crept  into  the  barracks  of  the  unrequited    suffering   choked  his   utterance.     He 

and  importance  with  a  rapidity  which  al.inwed  the  re-    troop*,  and  into  the  private  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants  glanced  at  his   wounds — a  shudder   ran    through 

mainder  of  the  known  world.     The  ir\>n-clad  chieftains    of  Constantinople  :  and.  by  promulgating  an  edict  of  se-  )Us  frame   and  he  groaned  aloud   at  his  country's 

of  Europe  were  successively  routed  by  the  sturdy  Mus-    verity  against  the  use  of  wine.  Kwprilu-Slahonmied  sue-  in_titulfc.     The  uaroxvsm  was  soon  past ;  it  w  as 

sclmans:  the  rtower  of  Austrian  chivalry  tell  upon  the    ceedeJ I  in  restoring  the  people  to  the  patriarchal  «mPh-  ^      h     repetition  of  m.nv  such   an   heroic   mar- 

5  tnVo«om,",s     ™"           '      '°  tfilSt         ''^"^    SeVlSSt  h*»to  m""*r5'               •b«"»w««*'  »'  ,„-,  s,lint;  which   protnpt'ed  him   in  ear*  life  to 

For  some  time  the   Byiantine  empire  had  tottered       'But^vpnl^Mahomrned  dieU  after  having  helJ  the  l)rave  ^th  battle-field  and  halter,  was  called  again 

.      It   changed  but    reins  of  the  Ottoman  empire  for  a  period  of  only  five  to  rouse  his  sunken  spirits.     Just   then  the  antwr 

years;  aud  his  son  Kvvprilu- Ahmed,  although  he  par-  gambols  of    a  passing  troop  ol  school-boys   pre- 

tially  sustained  the  glory  of  the  empire,  still  gave  an  un-  sented  to  his   mind  a  faithful   picture  of  happy  se- 

bridled   license  to  the  pursuits  of  pleasure  and  dissipa-  curily. 


towards   a  certain  and  speedy   fall 
little  from  the  fifth  to  the   twelfth  centuries.  *nd  pro 
gresaively  languished  more  and  more,  in  the  incessant 
series  of  revolutions  by  which  it  was  harassed.   Its  frail 
•nd  convulsive  existence  vegetated  in  a  perpetual  crisis, 
the  elements  of  which  were  conspiracies  in  the  palace, 
the  intrigues  of  patriarchs  or  eunuchs,  a  literary  court, 
an  ingvmous    and   degraded  people,  a  remnant  of  taste 


"  No,"  exclaimed  the  grey-haired  veteran 


tion.     It  is  true  that  Kcepnlu- Ahmed  won  many  grand    with  exultation.  "  1  have  not  fought,  1  do  not  live  in 
battles,  and  that  to  him  the  Ottoman  coronet  of  laurels    valn  .  aruj  though  now  neglected,  perhaps  depised. 


posterity  will  yet  do  justice  to  the  soldier  of  th« 
revolution." 


was  indebted  for  many  an  additional  wreath  of  the  ever- 
creen  emblem  of  glory.     But  it  is  also  true  that  the  ua- 

for  the  arts  without  genius  to  execute  the  promptings  of    tion  relapsed  into  a  habit  of  dissipation  which  was  more 
that  tendency,  the  invention  of  tactics  without  militarv 
valour,  a  political  knowledge  without  energy  and  with- 
out success,  and  a  love  of  dissipation  and  an  addiction     .»„.,  ..,„<,,„,..,..-.  .vu~.   ...»  »_.....«-.•.. — . 

to  wuie  which  kmw  no  bounds.     The  government  was    practised  by  this  ambitious  and  dissipated  man.  led  to    Again  I  saw  the  veteran  soluier  :   he  was   seated  in 
in  the    midst  of  a  vain  luxury  and  a    all  the  disasters  which  resulted  from  the  failure  of  the    the  porch  of  a  neat   little   cottage,   situated   in  the 

of  Vienna,  and  to  the  rapid  decline  of  the  Ottoman    midst   of  a   highly-cultivated   garden,   recounting 


or  less  encounued  by  the  example  of  this  great  warrior  ; 

and,  at  his  death,  the  increased  ostentation  displayed  by  . 

Kara  Mustapha. Pacha,  his  successor,  and  the  luxury    «tion  tor  toil  and  suffering :  was  ultimately  granted. 


Years  rolled  on,  and  the  long-delayed  compen- 


feebly  earned   on 

laborious  and   sterile   policy. 


Amidst  the  new  sivie- 


ties  which  were  forming  at  that  epoch  all  over  Kurope.  empire  from  that  period.   It  was  at  the  head  of  two  hun-  to  his  uran J-children  the  deeds  of  the   revolution, 

Constantinople  existed  as  a  fossil-remnant  of  the  o:d  dred  and  tweuty  thousand  men  that  Kara  Mustapha  en-  and  praising  with  lively   ardour  the  virtues  of  th* 

world,  with  its  Gnrco- Roman  civiluation.  its  imperial  camped  beneath  the  walls  of  Vienna,   on  the   1-tth  of  yrreal  alul  ^ood  Lafayette.     Content  and  happiness 

domesticity,  and  its  old  laws  applied  to  new  interests.  July.  IcW.     Had  not  the  Grand  Vir.er  permitted  the  lmrne,l  m  his  countenance  ;   and  as   he   mentioned 


rxvpean  capital  w»s  Ardnanople,  and  wlwse  Asiatic 
metropolis  was  Hrusa.  i  aiculatinf  upon  the  enervated 
condition  of  the  Bytantine*,  aiul  c\>urident  in  the 
powers  of  hit  own  forces,  Mahonrmed  11.  determined 
to  rU  the  chief  standarvt  of  the  l>ttoiii.«n  nation  upon  the 
p»'»vv  of  the  successors  >.•(  Constantine.  The  history 


t.ie  preceding  night' in  pr.»yer— the  Mussulmans  services  were  at  last  requited,   and  the   evening  of 

in  dissipation.     The  twt  tie  WAS  loiig  and  bloody  ;  but  at  his  days  nude  happy  by  the  justice  of  hi<  govern- 

seven  o'clock  in  the  tveniug  Vienna  was  delivered.     As  rqent. — America*  Periodical. 

soon  as  tae  sun  had  set.  Sobeiski  s*te  down  in  the  cap-  _^^_^__^^^_^^^^_^^^^____— ^^^ 

turv.l  teat  of  the  Grand  Vuier,  as  be  hid  done  in  the  -^ 
moruii-ig  oa  the  mountain  of  the  C-tlenburg,  to  address  a 


;  but_our  space  dovs  not  pern-.it  u>  to  enter  i;ito  de 
tail.     SurhW   it  t,'  sav  that  t.ie  MUS.-U.IIIAUS  lr:umpLeu 
over     the    Greeks      and    that   (.'oiirtantinople   btctme 
the  c-ipusil  •:  uc  l>ttooia:if:iH-inr.  on  the  -?Ui  of  May. 
liiS. 

Fro:n  that  mon-.ent  the  fortunes 


of  t.ie  siege  is  replete  with  the  most  lateresting  iiici-  letter  to  ti.e  i[iue:i.  t:ie  oaly  joy  of  his  heart,  the  charm- 
ing *nd  well- beloved  Manet:e.  In  this  letter  he  said  to 
her. — "  1  r..\\e  «ot  »s  yet  seen  all  the  booty  ;  bnt  U  far 
exceeds  that  w'nuh  we  acquired  at  Chocim  ;  four  or  five 
quiven.  ornamente.i  wub  rubies  aud  sapphires,  are 
alone  worth  thousands  of  ducats.  Thou  shalt  not  say 
to  we,  my  love,  that  which  the  Tartar  women  say  to 

Usb.Mi.1*  when  they 

battle. — 'Thou  art  not  a  warrior.  bVcause  hou  hast 
brought  n»  trophy  of  thy  valour  '.'  It  is  impossible  for 
,ivethee  an  ide*  of  the  refined  luxury  which  reigns 
m  the 'tents  of  the  Grand  Vuier  :  there  are  baths,  little 
gardens,  fountains,  aviaries,  and  the  most  Jelicious  wines 
preserved  in  ice." 

THUS  was  it  that  Vienna  was  delivered  :  and  the  de- 


NOTICES    TO    OORRKSI'OXOKXTS. 


\V  i 


rcr  i-iuc 


>eir  to  inform  L   M.  P  that  we  neither  V::o 
whether  tlw  mi;»utat:ori  icr^iU'st  a  certain  i  ,uv  ;\iu.*i.  re.auve 
to  the  si.trr  u-rvs  or  s>^  n<.  be  t'  vie  or  raise 

We  shall  always  he  cltd  to  hear  :rvm  our  esteemed  «xm'- 
sivinlent.  Mr  Cuttm. 

v\  e  de*ixv  rvc'vt  t::it  we  have  it  r.  t  in  our  ;>-w.r  to  ob!i«e 
K.  w  5.  K.  we  think  those  w  the  :v.;t;.i;>  .  tut  we  sincerely 
deplore  his  situation.  We  should  h»v>-  rep!  e\i  to  his 


tion.  and  au>wer  at  leisure. 
J.  \.  H  '-  lIlBLI  Utter 
Kitr 


'.!  ap'jVar  noxt  wr^'k 
AP'S  LecTurv  wiil 


pressed  .it  a  more  rapid  rate  th.in  they  h^d  even  done  be-     their  husband* when  they  return  empty-haaded  from  the    letters  six-uer.  bui  take  each  communication  in  its  due  rvta 
fore  this  conquest :  and  those  haruy  w  arriors.  whose  con- 
stant beverage  was  sher'.>et  or  water,  even  in  the  midst  __  ...  

of  the  most  arduous  csoipaigns.  acquired  a  dominion     n.e  to  sive  thee  an  ide*  of  the  refined  luxury  which  reigns    in  our 
which  far  exceeded  the  create>t  empire  ever  founded  by 
mortal  man  beK>re  or  sr.ice.      In  the  reign   of  Svlyiiiaii 
the  MMtniticent.  the  Ottoman  empire  exteuded  ftvrn  the 
northern  frontiers  of  Transyivaiv.A  to  the  southern  cape 


TEETOTALER. 
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of  the  Morea     it   reached  the   Austrian    and   Venetian  structive  flood  of  Ottoman  power,  which  h*d  already,  in 

boundaries  on  the  western  side,  and  spread  to  the  con-  the  reign  of  Solvir.an  I.,  a  hundred  and  tifly-tour  years 

fines  of  Pef>i»  in  the  e«»t  :  it  included  the  northern  states  previously,  dashed  its  billows  against  the  walls  of  the 

of  Africa.  Kgvp:.  Arabia.  Svn.v.   .Mid  the  islinds  of  ihe  Austrian  capital,   as  a;aiiist  the   defensive   rampart   of 

1/evanl ;  ami  in?  emperor  i<;'  Av.stri*.  ard  the  republic  of  Christianity  opposed  to  the  barixirism  of  the  east. — after    not  Onlv  set  Us  t;»ce  Again: 

Venice.  »erv  ti-.n  to  pay  :rit'u:e  MS  a  co  idition  v>f  their'  havu.g  n-iw  presented  itself  in  a  more  menacing  and  im- 

Mfe^r.     This  iriiid  enip;re  wss  achieved  in  atn-ut   t«o  petuous  form  than  ever,  disappeared— never  to  return. 


Tfet  clergy  of  the  church  of  Er.claTiJ  h.is 

e  propagation  of 
the  doctrines  of  Tcototahsni.  but  manv  of  its 


centunes. 

thrvr.e   m  ti.e   je,  r  1  ">4.~.     !s>  Ion;  «s  the  wise  regu'ia 

I'ous.  » h1.,  :i  rvj  re»sevl  the  us*  of   intoxicatiuf   liquors. 


members  have  openly  come  forward  to  oppos. 

From  tins  period  the  history  of  the  O;tomau  empire    thm_      N  if  iWtotallsiu    be    not   all  that 

,i  <wu  to  the  i>te»etit  dav  is  merc-lv  a  contmue.l  series  ot  .    . 

«HefcitT  w.th  an'  .xvasional  evrptiou.    «»  disciples  suppose,   it  is  at  least  n.<>r,  ryht 


*    vi.y ,     »•  1 1  .,    .  .      I  i   j    i  ^  -»*  At      \u^      **?»     V*        ,  ;  i  ,  i-  v  ,  ,  -\i  .  11^        .  iV|  11  •.    i    ••  i          \tIX«9d~l »       MIIU       *ifc  »*•».<•»         -•  i  •••      —«•        ••*  •-•—»  » i ~"L  1  * 

were  wa:ntaim >i  with  des{x>tic  vigour,  no  hmg\vuld  re-     when  the  glory  of  the  Turks  again  recovered  .vi  evane-     than  W   '"".</.    because    It    preaches  abstinetiee 

from  a  vice  instead  Ot' adherence  to  It.      Con- 


sist  \~:.t  v.v.our  01  ti.e  T«rk»  in  the  field  of  battle.     Bu:    soent  lustre.     The  Austn.tns  gradually  re.vnijuered  al 

a*  the  OttoH.an  tn.jire   attained  to  us   highest  pitch  of    the  r  pr\»uiocs  and -strongholds  on  the  north  o:  the  I1    -     st-quentlv,  even  admitting   It  to  In?  at  best  but 
•  gloiTU  the  tin-eol  Scly man  1..  so  did  it  aiso  imbibe  the    nube  ;  and  the    Persian's  regained  p^^sscssion  of  their    ^  m0asuTe  in  w  hose  favour  we  c  i 

lands  which  lud  tKxn  wrested  from  tbem  by  their  victo- 
rious nrighbcurs.  \\  e  sb*;i  not  eater  into  farther  de- 
tail respecting  the  fates  of  the  Ottomans  :  surtice  it  to 
say  that  the  mtroductiou  of  hai-ils  of  d-.ssi^tion  into 
their  domestic  privacy  became  the  signal  for  their  de- 
cline ;  aud  thus  within  a  period  of  four  centuries,  did 
tic  p>.->wer  present  to  the  view  the  three  distinct 


elements  of  •..tcline  in  the  sair.e  reign.  Ss'lym.»n  changed 
the  law.  m'.iuh  p.;-.,'.»!:e.s.  «;lh  deatu  the  use  of  wine,  uito 
a  nee  of  cue  asjxr  toe  every  glass  that  was  dmak  by  a 
Mussulman  :  and  he  encouraged  the  i.itrxxluctivni  of  tte 
juice*  of  the  .;r.>pe  into  Uie  suburbs  of  the  capita!,  where 
they  were  vended  by  1  hnstun  a-.ul  Jewish  merchants. 
From  tha:  uiomeut.  the  Ottoman  empire  began  to  de 


riine  in  n.-  j  <»er  and  glory  :  the  former  energy  of  the    ph«srs  of  progressive 


>eean  say  nothing 

more  than  that  "  it  is  more  right  than  wrong." 
and  "something  better  than  merely  innocent," 
— even,  on  these  grounds,  should  Ttvtotalisru 
have  found  supporters  amongst  the  professed 
ministers  of  the  sospel. 
But  wl 


we  know  and*  prove  that  Teeto- 


might.  the  height  of  jvwer,  and 

Turks  yielded  to  th«  enervatinj:  effects  of  a  dissipation.  I  ihe  rapidity  of  dev-ay.     The  Ottoman  empire  is  a  cokvs-     talism  IS  One  of  the  greatest  blessings  ever  in- 
which,   ti.oujh  j-rogreisiog  only  in  private,  still  pro-  |  sus  which  extends  us  powerful  arms  over  Asia  and  Eu-     troduced  intoMhe  constitutional    Statute-book 
gressed  with  fe»rfulraj«i«hty  :  and  this  secret  and  hidden    rope  at  the  same  time  ;  and  when  the  hour-for  its  fall 
luxury  destroyed  those  physical  powers  which  had  Iri-     shall  arrive,  i 

s.   it   «u 


un-phed  over  superior  «:sc-plme  and  skill,  and  impaired 


, — when  we  reflect  upon  the  infinite 


tl  i>se  inleUect>  wbK-h  demonstrated  a  opacity  for  the 
j  i  ,-s:  dimcvlt  pohticai  roubuMtkvn*. 

For  upwards  of  a  century  aftyr  the  death  of  Soly- 
raan  I.,  the  history  of  th*  Ottomans  is  little  better  than 
a  |<erpetual  succession  of  anarchy.  reTolutK->as.  insurrev- 
tx<r.s,  and  disasters.  Saltaus  deposed  «n4  murderrd  — 
chosen  and  executed  —  extortions  on  the 


SLOWLY  he 
last  reiunaut  ol 
f  bis  a£e< 


THK  AC.KP  S01.PIER. 
ned  las  »av-  to  . 


of  the 


the  lost  daughter  of  crime  from  the  paths  of 
that  prostitution  into  which  intemperance  first 
plunged  her.  and  by  reclaiming  the  miserabW 
drunkard,  whose  vices  have  entailed  naked- 

1  ness  and  starvation   upon   his 

1  w e 
tion 


be  obtained  thronc;h  the  means 
on  the  .vrt  of  the  IVUs  of  the  ,  ™$" * ru  *  *»  ««*  cWtrme,-«nd  when"  we  turn  to- 

*S=S^ 

ot  the  em,.ir«  to  an  mdjvHluil  who  .as  I  p«rt.     He  seemed  lost   in  mowg'.it :  anJ   though    who  repair  to  the  altar  of  Uod  oa  the  Sabbath 
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dav,  instead  of  to  the  gin- palace ; — oh  !  it  is   Christian  church,  and  emplovs  some  miser-  ,  biahop*  by  St.  Paul  in  hu  epistle* — thus  they 

.    »  *  .   *         ",  . ?»A.     »i_  _  _  *    n  __i ._  *• 11 • 


principle  which  is  rather  on  the  right  side  than   embryo  priests,  who  make  the  cloistered  nails   full  effort*  of  both;  and  both  would  be  impaired  by 
on  the  wrong!"  of  the  Universities  of  Cambridge  aud  of  Ox-  '  the  use  of  strong  or  fermented  liquids.    Hence,  those 

i  •L.r.Ti  i,         nf  fl,  ,  «f  T.,^.        .1  '   t     .    »V>.s»  ^\*n  t.-,    tK.>  ,    ,-.»'   il.^Tr    livv.l   c.MKN     Qoly  women,  who  were  to  bring  illustrious  characters, 


Clergy-men  of  the  church  of  England!  the   ford  echo  to  the  noise  of  their   lewd  sonjrs,   hol1  W0m5n-  who  **«  to  brinS  ill«««nou.  characteri, 
*  m  i  i  111  -iiii  ill  i          '.  i;    su°h  as  Samuel,   Samson,  and  John,  into  the  world, 

doctrines  ot   leetotalism  have  dried  the  tears   ribald  discourse,    and    drunken   revels; — all   wen  to  avoij  ^  these  drink*      God  employ*  the 

of  the  long-miserable  wife,  and  have  given  these  are  the  opponents  to  the  doctrines  of  right  means  for  hi*  purposes ;  and  in  the  present  day, 
bread  to  children  who  were  once  pale  and  Teetotalism;  aruv  *^  bishops,  rectors,  and  by  numerously  attested  fact*  it  is  prored,  that  the 
emaciated  with  starvation ; — the  principles  of  graduates  as  they  are — they  are  not  worthy  to  °^Prin«  9f  """"c*^  persons  are  much  more  dU- 

total  abstinence  have  turned  men  awav  from    shake  bv  the  hand  one  of  the  humble  artizaus   e**ed>  we*7.'.  fr  ^"TViJ^^T^x/^u*  k 

.....  -  ,  •  i        •  u  i        stamers.     Oh!   how  1  wiah  the  saints  of  the  Most  High 

the  paths  which  lead  to  the  ale-house,  and    or  lowly-minded  mechanics  who  inculcate  the   wott]j>  bo^  m  ^^  septn^e  and  colleetive  characters, 

taught  them  to  pursue  those  that  conduct  sublime  lessons  of  total  abstinence  from  the  follow  im  the  glorion*  train  of  the  eminent  departed 
their  steps  to  the  shrine  of  the  ALMIGHTY  ;  platforms  of  temperance  meetings  ! 
— tlve  new  system  of  philanthropy  has  pene-  There  are  a  few  noble  exceptions  to  the 
trated  even  to  the  soul,  and  wrung  the  heart  general  rule,  relative  to  the  malignant  opposi- 
of  the  lost  girl  upon  the  public  streets  ; — and  tion  of  the  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Eng- , 
this  same  doctrine  of  Teetotalism  has  made  land  to  the  doctrines  of  Teetotalism.  But  i 
sons  respect  their  venerable  fathers — and  we  are  now  speaking  upon  the  broad  basis  of 
daughters  love  their  aged  mothers — and  fa-  the  general  rule ;  and.  in  so  doing,  by  impli- 
thers  fondle  their  innocent  children  —  and  cation,  we  eulogize  and  extol  those  few  glo- 
mot hers  take  pride  in  the' offspring  that  was  rious  exceptions !  And  again,  let  us  award 
once  neglected — and  friends  respect  the  the  due  meed  of  praise  to  those  dissenting 
rites  of  brotherhood  and  good-fellowship,  ministers  who  have  come  forward  in  crowds 
Yes— clergymen  of  the  church  of  England  !  to  join  the  apostles  of  total  abstinence  from 
Teetotalism  has  done  all  this ; — and  the  ad-  intoxicating  poisons ;  and  let  us  compliment 
vocates  ot  its  doctrines  are  not  designing,  nor  these  preachers  of  the  gospel  upon  a  line  of 
interested,  nor  seltish  men ; — nor  do  the  pnn-  conduct  which  ought  to  bring  to  shame  the 
ctples  themselves  militate  against  the  pure  licensed  vicars  of  the  established  church.  The 
inspirations  of  the  gospel.  Why,  then,  do  dissenting  ministers  are  for  the  most  part  in- 
yc  refuse  to  enlist  yourselves  beneath  the  cliued  to  further  the  good  cause,  because  their 
banners  of  so  glorious  a  cause  *  and  why  do  morals  h.ive  not  been  mined  iu  early  youth 
you  come  forward  to  oppose  us  ?  Are  you  by  an  abominably  vicious  education;  and  the 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  our  doctrines*  if  clergymen  of  the  established  church  are  op- 
so—come  and  be  initiated  r.i  them  ;  for  they  posed  to  Teetotalism,  because  they  do  not 
are  plain — rational — and  founded  upon  the  choose  to  resign  an  indulgence  which  they 
most  simple  rules  of  common  sense  *  Are  imbibed  at  the  infernal  hot-beds  of  every 
you  too  proud  to  unite  with  the  working  classes  crime,  vice,  and  degrading  characteristic — 
m  propagating  so  great  a  principle  *  If  so,  you  the  Universities  ! 

are  wrong,   because   that   same   principle  has    _......_._ 

raised  them  to  a  higher  elevation  than  even 
that  on  «hich  ye  stand,  while  ye  oppose  us* 
Or  are  you  influenced  by  sheer  wickedness, 
and  by  an  aversion  to  abandon  a  habit  which 
you  contracted  at  the  Universities  in  your 
youth,  and  which  has  grown  upon  you  with 
your  ripening  years? 

Clergvmeu  of  the  church  of  England  !  mv 


THK  PASTOR'S  PLEDGE. 

Ws  hive  before  stated  that  we  should  extract  from 
this  very  clever  little  work,  by  the  Riv.  W.  Ro\r  ; 
and  we  now  hasten  to  fulfil  our  promise  : — 

The  practice  of  total  abstinence  from  wines  was  en- 
joineJ  upon  all  persons  seeking  eminence  in  the  service 
of 


SOlll   is  exceeding   sorrowful  for  you;   for  full        The  Nuarites,  amonc  other?,  were  entirely  to  abstain 
'.veil  do  your  motives  appear  to  be  based  upon    from  all  the  fruits  of  the  vine,  lest  they  should   become 

bodily  or  mentally  unfit  for  their  functions.     And  lest 
thev  should  mistake  fermented  for  unfermented  liquor. 


sheer  wickedness ! 

As  ministers  of  the  gospel,  ye  should  have 
"•  been  the  Jirft  to  embrace  the  great  doctrine 
which  makes  men  better ;  and  ye  are  not  con- 
tented with  remaining  passive. — ye  even  op- 
pose that  doctrine!  \e  should  have  come 
forward  to  support  a  principle  which  will 


|bf  T 


wickfj  ehinictw,. 


their  sanctity,  and  employed  by  Satan,  they 

were  on  no  account  to  touch  anything  thit  came  from 
the  crape.  Thus  was  it  with  the  Naurite*.  of  which 
P»ul  was  one.  They  were  peculiarly  devoted  to  God, 
And  were  to  abstain"  entirely  ;  as.  if  they  touched  the 
jrape.  it  might  excite  a  desire  for  its  fermented  and 


...  KIURC,       4t      MK« 

make  your  ministry  tho  more  easy,  and  which  dnusred  juice.      The   Rechibites   abstained,   and  the 

w.il  tench  men  to  respect   the  scriptures  that  blessing  of  the   skies  clearly   followed  that  remarkable 
ye  uphold; — .md   yet   you   wilfully   stand   ir. 


the  way  of  moral  improvement  and  social  re 
generation.  Ye  should  have  been  the  jirst 
to  set  an  example  of  self-denial  to  your  flocks : 
— a:id  ye  are  the  liitt .'  Ye  should  have  acted 
up  |to  the  doctrines  which  ye  preach,  and 
have  sho«n  the  world  that  ye  are  really  the 
disc-pies  of  tho  lowly  and  the  humble-minded 
Jesus; — a:id  ye  cling  with  avuir.v  to  yo::r 
luxurious  dishes,  ar.d  your  rich  red  wines 
~W  should  discountenance  hypocrisy; — and  • 


people  for  several  centuries.  True,  thev  were  rewarded 
for  t'.eir  obedience  to  their  father  ;  but  we  ask.  whether 
t:-.e  tither's  command  was  not  well  pleasing  to  God  : 
\i  the  1'issover.  every  fertnentfd  substance  was  to  be 
',i:-i  aside,  a  caution  m  ->st  scrupulously  observed  by  the 
«>  »t  tr.e  pit-sent  d.«y.  To  make  "  assurance  doubly 
sure."  they  manufacture  A  wine  from  dried  grapes  forthe 
occasion,  at  ie*st  when  fresh  fruit  cannot  be  obtained  ; 
ar.d  we  know  thjt  :he  syrup,  even  in  these  times,  is 
often  preserved  in  jars  under  ground,  for  many  months. 
Siruilar  to  this,  we  believe,  was  the  wine  our  Lord 
used  :  aud  which  was  much  inferior  to  the  new  wine 
m»de  from  fresh  tmpes.  Hence,  he  says,  with  inimit- 
v,  able  beautr,  "  1  will  no  more  drink  of  the  fruit  of  the 

ye  an?  the  veriest  hypocrites  upon  the  tace  of  rin,  .^'that  dav  -hen  1  drink  it  new  with  you  m 
the  earth.  \e  should  exert  yourselves  to 
maintain  the  dignity  of  religion; — and  ye  bring 
it  into  contempt.  Ye  know  that  your  frater- 
nity is  as  proverbial  for  hypocrisy,  dissimula- 
tion, and  licentiousness,  as  that  of  the  civic 
body  of  London  is  for  gluttony ; — all  this  ye 
know,  and  ye  will  not  seek  to  retrieve  your 
characters  by  a  self-denial  which  your  de- 
graded natures  and  narrow-mindedness  dare 
not  contemplate  !  Clergymen  of  the  church 

Ot*  England!  the  Christian  religion  will  fi:id  liquor;  when  total  abstinence  froan  s«ch  liquors  was 
more  Staunch  and  able  supporters  in  the  ad-  almost  the  only  thing  in  which  those  three  offices 
Tocates  of  Teetotalism.  than  in  all  your  osteu-  «$"*«'• 

utt.nis  and  pompous  preaching  ! 

T,,  iii  •        i  pecmnar   people,  would  sanction  the  «*e  ot  an 

The  mitred  bishops,  intolerant,  gluttonous,   destructive  tothe  so»l»  for  whom  he  w«*  about  to 

dissipated,    proud,   illiberal,    and    vain — the  .*i- ' 

portly  rector,  who  makes  a  speculation  of  the 


my  Father's  kingdom  ;'  signifying  by  the  difference  of 
old  and  new  crapes^lhe  difference  between  the  church 
below  and  the  churrh  above :  had  the  wine  on  that 
sacred  occasion  been  fermented,  the  figure  would  have 
had  neither  point  nor  beauty,  as  the  older  it  is  the 
better.  At  Cana;-  the  Redeemer  wrought  a  miracle,  by 
converting  pure  water  into  wine  to  supply  the  assem- 
bled guests-  But  it  is  impossible  to  s»ppo*e.  that  he 
who  was  to  fulfil  all  righteousness,  to  combine  in  his 
•  own  person,  and  perfect  in  his  own  example  the  triple 
of  prophet,  priest,  and  king,  would  have 
,  to  manifest  hi*  tlorv  bv  creating  an  intoxicating 

.    *  •  .        »- 


*"r** 


ones  :  and  especially  at  the  holy  communion  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  I  wish  they  would  use  unfermented 

wine. 

FRENCH  POPULAR  AIRS. 

XO.  I. — THE    VETERAN"    CORPORAL.* 

TYcwWaW  Jrvm  tin  FmtfJt  of  De  Bemtg-rr. 

FORWARD,  brave  comrades,  in  full  many  a  fight. 

Your  muskets  charg'd — those  arms  prepar'd  to  kill 
The  tears  yon  shed  around  me  Tester -night, 

I  almost  feel  upon  my  forehead  still. 
When  peace  incentive  urg'd  me  to  retire 

From  busy  scenes  of  tumult  and  of  war, 
Fool  that  I  was  to  fancy  that  the  fire 
Of  glory  still  might  be  my  leading  star  ! 
Slow  be  thy  solemn  pace — 

Nor  weep  thy  comrade's  doom  ; 
Far  short  is  now  the  space 
Between  hira  and  the  tomb  ! 

Struck  by  a  stripling,  deck'd  with  misus'd  power, 

My  sword  alone  could  vindicate  the  blow  : 
Such  was  the  crime  that  thus  advanc'd  the  hour. 

When  as  meet  penalty  my  blood  must  flow  '. 
At  Austerliti  and  Arvule  have  I  bled — 

Twas  mine  the  snows  of  Muscovy  to  brave  ; 
And  now  an  angry  moment  that  has  fled, 

With  stern  decree,  condemns  me  to  the  grave  ! 
Slow  be  thy,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Soldiers  !  would  ye  against  the  cross  I  wear 

Exchance  a  limb  ? — Yet,  in  the  bloody  fray, 
When  monarch*  fled  before  our  armies — there 

I  won  that  cross  which  i*  your  mark  to-day. 
Full  oft  *:  eve  the  hist'ry  of  each  fight 

Has  chang'd  the  hour*  to  minute*,  a*  we  sate 
Around  the  board  on  which  the  wine  was  bright  : — 

Alas !   that  glory  '  s  stamp  d  my  present  fate  ! 

Slow  be  thy,  &c.  ic.  &e. 
And  there  is  one  among  ye  who  knows  well 

My  native  village.     Thither  let  him  hie. 
Henceforth  in  blest  tranquillity  to  dwell, 

Nor  seek  those  path!  that  haste  the  hour  to  die. 
In  early  youth,  amidst  my  father's  lands, 

Devoid  of  care,  'twas  mine  to  rove  at  will, 
Or  pluck   th'  inviting  fruit*  with  eager  hand*  :— 

Alas  !  a  tender  mother  love*  me  still 
Slow  be  thy,  ice.  &c.  &c. 

Whose  mourning  voice  my  fate  seems  to  deplore  ? 

It  is  the  widow  of  my  comrade  slain  ! 
From  Russian  snows  her  infant  child  I  bore. 

Tended   it   night  and  day.  and  toothed  ker  pain. 
Else  had  they  perish *d  in  that  cheerless  land — 

Pur  none  was  found  to  succour  them  but  I  : — 
And  now.  with  suppliant  voice  and  nprais'd  hand, 

She  prays  to  heat'n  to  bless  me  ere  I  die. 
Slow  be  thy.  \c  &c.  ALC. 

Let  not  th'  accursed  bandage  stop  BIT  view  : 

The  warrior  may  not  shrink — though  face  to  face   \ 
He  nud  himself  with  Death  '. — My  friends,  adieu — 

We  enter  now  upon  the  destirt  u  pUc*  : 
Mark  well  your  aim — be  sure  to  let  your  eye 
Rest  on  the  glittering  cross  in  battle  won. 
Once  more,  adieu— and  may  the  Lord  on  Uigh 
To  e»'ry  mother  saS?  restore  her  son  : 
Slow  he  thy  solemn  i  ace — 

Nor  weep  thy  cumiade's  doom  ; 
For  short  is  now  the  space 

Between  him  and  the  tomb  ! 
t 

DISEASES  BROUGHT  ON  BY  DRINKING.  ; 

AroFLKXT  i*  the  name  appSed  to  a  disease  which 
occurs  very  suddenly,  as  if  a   blow  had  ben  inflicted 

and  •voluntary  motoc,  while  the  respiration  and  action  of 
the   heart   continue,  although   mmch  oppressed.     In  a 
complete  apoplexy,  the  person  falls  swdoenly.  is 
to  move  his  limbs*  or  to  speak,  give*  no  proof  ef  i 

feeling,  and  the  breath  is  stentonow*  or 
•.  like  that  of  a  perton  in  deep  sleep.  IB  •  eee* 
intense,  the  symptoms  are  ewtce  aaoderate.'  Con- 
iciottsoess  sometime*  remain*  in  part ;  tone  power  of 
motion  is  retained  upon  one  side,  or  in  soaae  •nrts  at 


•  Ti*M*jec«rfta»  air  is  ts* 
tn  n»  n  ••!*•!.  mVr  -"" 
The  injanctioa  oftottl  abstinence  is  laid  on  Christian   excretion. 
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we  suffer  mankind  to  languish  in  alrlictjo-n  and  misery 
of  every  species,  without  pointing  out  the  nay  to  sal- 
vation ? 


least  ;  the  speech  is  not  entirely  lost,  but  is  only  an  un- 
intelligible muttering  of  incoherent  words.  The  imme- 
diate cause  of  this  Jisea**  is  an  affection  or  injury  of  the 
brain,  or  of  some  portion  of  it  :  and  it  i*  most  com- 
monly produced  by  a  fulness  of  blood  in  the  head. 
«*ther  re maining  m'tV  blood-vessels,  or  poured  out  ii> 
or  UJXMI  the  brain,  from  their  rupture  in  some  jvart.  and 

m  sulrioie nt  miantuy  to  e \t rt  considerable  pressure  upon  . 

that  organ.     Vs  the  state  of  the  whole  boJy   depend*  •  •       extract  from  a  ixivx-vrful  tsle  by   H    PK    lUi- 
uiueh  upon  the  sound  condition  of  the  braiu  and  nerves.  !  /  ~c   a  celebrated  French  writer,  in  consequence  of 
it  it  evident  that  such  an  unnatural  state  o< _  these 'organs  ,    -     '        onjjlnal,tv  which  marks  it  :— 
cannot  continue  long  without  danger*  to  life,     Genuine 


1  purchased   it  at    Duvivif  r'> 


«bo 


THE  DEADLY  VENC.KANCE. 

induced  to  translate  the 


•  apoplexy  i*  decidedly  produced  by  the  pressure 
Jf  b'lovxi  ^whether  extravasated  or  nolN  .:pon  the  brain.  ! 
This  arises  trom  the  desiru<*»mi  of  the  equilibrium  or 
balance  of  the  circulation  hytmrious  causes,  ky  which 
an  unnatural  quantity  of  Mood  U  forced  into  an  other- 
wise healthy  brain.'  or  the  brain  and  its  vessels  so 
weakened,  that  they  are  unable  to  sustain  the  pressure 
nf  the  usual  quantity  of  flood.  Some  of  these  causes 
operate  directly  upon  the  brain,  as  strong  passions,  hard 


chamber  which  Madame  de  Merret  occupied,  at 
the  Rretevhe.  was  situated  in  the  rvj-«i'--.-l .»(.**•'.  A 
small  cabinet,  of  about  four  feet  m  depth,  hollowed  out 
from  its  massive  wall.  served  as  b.-.-r  wardrobe.  Three 
months  previous  to  the  evening  whose  adventure  1  am  your  return  : 
about  to  relate.  Madame  de  Merret  had  been  so  seri- 
ous'.v  indisposed  that  her  husband  had  selected  a  sejvv- 
rate  "chamber,  on  the  tirst  floor,  which  he  still  continued 
one  of  tho*e  mere  accidents  against 


bought  it  of  a  Spanish  monk.  wlien  that  l- 
scr.crs  passed  through  Yeudomc.  l*>t  year." 

••  Ah  :"  said  M  de  Merret  as  he  hunc  up  the  cru- 
cir.v  en  the  nail  from,  whence  lie  had  taken  it.  tfc 
rave  the  bell.  and  his  summons  «.-.>  promptly  answered 
in  Kosalie.  M.  de  Merret  advanced  rapidly  to  meet 
her.  led  her  into  a  recess  of  the  window  which  looked 
upon  the  garden.  a:'.>;  said,  in  a  Sow  voice.  — 

••  I  know  that  (.ianrnflot  seeks  you  in  iv.arrtxse  — 
tr-.s:  jxnerty  aloue  prevents  Irs  enter:  .-.£  ujxvn.  hous*  - 
k«-puu.  —  «!>d  that  VVHI  are  wai:;.::4  until  he  shal!  hare 
ac\iuir*vl  the  meant  of  establishing  himself  as  a  mas*r 
a:  as  :\.  CiO  to  him.  then  ;  ik-SJrv  him  to  iv>rne  hither 
with  his  trowel  a-.-.vi  tixvls  >tai..\it-  to  Awaken  no  oi»* 
in  :  is  house  but  hvn:s<-lt'.  —  and  his  fortuiK-  sha'.l  e\c*eJ 
your  hojx-s.  Take  my  master  key  ;o  U-t  yourself  in.  at 


rate 
occu 


study,  exhaustion  from  fatuue.  .\o.  .  others,  indirectly .  ^ich  t'e«tesi«ht  cannot  provide  he  returned  home.  on 

through    the  medium  of   tiie  stomach,   as    when  tins  t',e  evening  in  ouestion.  two  hours  later  than  was  his 

disease  is  produced  by  indigestible  food.     Init  of  a..  t:e  ^3^,,,,    frchii  the  circle  m  which  he   ordinarily   sought 

most  dreadf.il  causes  of  apoplexy. — of  all  the  e»li*  ca!  .  .-ft!.   )ourn,i;s   »,,d  political  gossip  with  his  provincial 

cvlated  to  prxvduce  the  horror  of  a  sudden  ano.  diwfeUul  neighbours.     His  wire  believes  him  to  have  been  long 

death.— the  most  certain  and  frequent    >  tit  *>*  /  •*•  \  ^n<^.  rf.umeA.— in  bed.  aivi  asleep,  but  the  invasion  of 

fcutcMrmy  liittj't.  :  franc*  had  beeii  the  subject  of  an  animated  discussion. 
is  characterised  by  an  abolition 


and.  above  all.  leave  tins  he-use  without 
;  to  anv  one.     If  not"— his  "own  completed  the 
sentence.— aad  Rosalie  departed  o-i  tier  errand. 

••  Jev.i  "-  cned  M.  de  Mem".,  tici-ctly.  from  the  co»- 
and  Jean.  wbt>  was  at   on.-e  his  coachman  aud 
nrtal  servant  approached. 
»  .ill  to  bed  '"  he  said  aloud.  i-.-.,king  asigutoth* 


ru'.or 


to  draw  nearer 


then  adiievi.  ui   a 
u.     i  .    i   •.;:d.-  —  vou 


w   \o:o 


V.vuvvi  sis  is  characterised  by  an  abolition  or  sup- 
pression of  voluntary  power,  or  of  sensation — so.-.ie- 
times  of  both,  and  preceded  sometimes  by   numbness 
and  sense  of  wr;g':>:  in  she   head,  or  vertiginous  aflfec- 
tion  i  sotnetime>  a  sense  of  weeping,  or  nu-iibiiess.  pre- 
cedes the  full  atiack  .  and  occasionally  there  is  a  twitch- 
ing or  catching  of  t.'ic  member  affected.     It  has  been 
supposed  tlut.   when  paralysis  is   thus   ushered  in   by 
nervous   feeling*,   suc.i   as   those  ;ust   mentioned,  tin- 
is  then  m  some   portion  of  the  nervous   system 
«it':-  the  brain  i  but,   when  it  occurs  sud- 
denly, or  without  the>e  precursors,   that  then  the  effect 
has  beeu  brought  about  V-y  some  prior  con  ition  o!  the    fov,vXS 
central  system.     This  is  the  more   general  principle  of    ^u-h 
the  malady  .  and  nothing  \t  more  calculated  to  dispose    „ 
the  nervous -y stem  to  the  susoepsibility   of  ptlsy   than  |  ^ 
tkt  «*  c/  i».'.u:»vfi«.'  ,'i;»  •  *. 

AI-KI-SI  v,  or  indigestion,  u-.av  be  caused  by  either 
excess  or  abstemiousness  in  the  iec  of  »oli.l  food.  An 
over  disteiition  of  the  stomach.  especially  by  fluids. 
considerably  injures  its  proper  tone  i  and  long  fasting 
renders  the  atoiuach  feeble  by  inducing  a  bad  quality 
in  the  juices  secreted.  Nothing,  however,  tends  to  pro- 
rnote  indigestion  so  much  as  He  »*e  /'  in/.vrte-.ifiv 


••  when  all  are  asleep — u 

down  and  let  me  know." 

V.-.d  then.  M.  de  Merret.  who  ha.i  not  lost  sigh!  of 

wife-,  while  he  gave  these  orders,  returned  calmly  to  her 

side  before  the  tire,  and  began  i^uietly   relating  to  her 

time  past.  M.  de   Merret   had  contented  himself    t:-e  events  of  his  billiard  match,  and  the  political  o.»- 
askin<  Rosalie  if  his  w.fe  ha.i  retired  to  bed  :  and.    oussioi.s  of  the  cirv-Je  which  >ie  had  left.     \Vneu  Ko^ilfc 


|{l<,  ,,,,^-h  at  bi',  iar\ls  had  ix-x-.i  a  «.<rui  one.     For 


rt:ur-.-.evi.  she  found  M.  ar.d   Madame  .ic    Merret  cia»- 
t-..j.   am-.cablv.  bv  the  tire -side.     The  Count  had  r*- 


on  her  reply,  generally  i:\  the  «rSr.u»rive.,had  s\>ne  i:«- 
mexliately  to  h'.s  own  rvx-:«.  Hr.s  vj«ht.  howt-ver.  the 
uncv  tvxvk  hi;r..  on  h-.s  retur.x  hvv-.ie.  to  present  hi:vsrf!f  vYu'.lv  been  oocup-.ed  with  some  repairs  i'-i  the  lov»-r 


Puorsv  is  a  preteniatural  collection  of  serous  or 
watery  duul  iu  the  cellular  substaivoe.  or  different  cati- 
•  tie*  of  the  body.  It  teceives  di*rrent  appellations  ac- 
cording to  the  particular  situation  of  the  fluids,  either 
in  the  cellular  uieoi;»raue.  the  cavity  of  the  cranium. 
the  chest,  the  aKioix-.cn.  the  uterus,  or  the  scrotum.  It 
is  produced  by  frequent  salivations,  preceding  disease* 
of  great  virulence,  the  sudden  rtnk-.ng  in  of  eruptive' 
humours.  ossification  of  the  valves  of  the  heart,  aaeu- 
rism  in  the  artenes.  tropx-al  weakness,  exposure  for  a  ; 
length  of  time  to  a  n>ost  atmosphere,  but  chiefly  to  .'W  i 


in  the  chamber  of  his  wife.— for  tiie  purj-ose.  perhaps, 
of  relating  :c  her  the  story  of  his  loss  at  billiarv.s  ;  and 
instea.!  of  ealluif  Rosalie  as  usual,  he  went  strAU-ht  to  , 
the  door  of  her  apartment.— luhted  by  the  lamp  which 
he   place.!   on   the  tirst   step  of  the  staircase   that   led 
'•:<   .•>*•«)    rootv..      His   trrad.    easily    reoojrisabie. 
g  the  arched  comdor.     At  the  moment  in 
ount  turned  the  key  of  his  wit'e's  chamber, 
to  him  that  he  heard  the  door  of  the   little 
closed  i  but.  when  he  entered.  Madame  de  Mer- 
ret was  akx-.e.  staudnu  before  the  chimney.     The  htts- 
band  innocently,  concluded,  within  himself.  tb.At  Rosalie 
w-as  in  the  closet,  but   at   the  same  time,  a  suspicion, 
faint  and  uncertain  as  the  ringing  of  bells  in  the  air. 
arose  within  his  mind.      He  looked  siedfastly   at   his 
w-.fe.  and  fancied  he  discovered  a  sort  of  trouble  in  her 

••  You  rerurn  late  to  nw'-t."  sail  she :  and  her  voice 
habitua'.lv  so  sweet  and  v-':ear.  was  slightly   broken  an,! 

for  at  this 
.biaet  — and 
the  Count. 


M.  de  Merret  did  not  answer, 
moment  Rosalie  entered — not  from  the  ci 
her  appearance  was  like  a  thuuder-stroie  to- 


s  COMHI  sriox'   is  attributed  ;c>  spiri- 
.  IWjuors.  whk-h.    being  continually  n>  .vntact  with  i 
the  stooiach.  and  penetrating  through  the  tissue*,  be-  , 
c\v«x  absorbed  to  such  an  extent,   that  the  app-oach  of 
an  iunamed  body .  in  most  case*,  is  sufficient   to  cause  . 
o\>-.il>us:u»u.     A  spirituous  smell  is  invarvably  observed 
in  the  bodie»  of  those  persons  who  die   troix   indulging  ! 
too  freely  iu  the  us  of  alcoholic  Ikjuors.     From  a  paper  ! 
read  souse  Siwe  ago  »t  the  Royal  Academy  vV  Medicine  t 
in  Tans,  by  M.  Julia  Konteaelle.  it  appear*,  tirst.  that 
these  who  have  died  of  s;xMxtaneous  combustion,  have 
always  indulged  to  eioe*s  in  alcoholic  liquors  i  secondly. 
that  this  con»bustiv<n  is  not  always  general,  bat   s«.^aie- 
tines  p*mal  i  thirvlly.  that  it  is  rare  in  men.  and  that 
the  women  in  whom  it  has  occurred  were  of  all  age*  . 
fourthly,  that  the  body   and  entrails  have  constantly 
been  burned,  whilst  the  feet,    hands,   and   top   of  the 
cranium  have  be«n  ve.-y  fre^aenlly  prwserced  frvxix  com- 
bustion ;  fifthly,  that  u  is  not   necessary   lor  the  pre- 
tence of  aa  ir.flanimabSe  body   for  the  development  of 
sjxxitane»v»s  human  combustion  i  sixthly,  that   water, 
instead  of  extinguishing  the  name,   appears  to  give  it 
mvx\-ac»ivitv.  a\>d.  when  the  flame  disappears,   the  m- 


1  walked  aS.^ut  the  chamber,  ivassing  froi-o.  o-.-.e  w.n.iow 
to  the  other,  with  measurad  motion  and  roldevl  ar.v.s. 

••  Have  you  learnt  any  il!-:idiags.  or  are  you  un- 
well :"  timidly  as«.e,l  his  wife,  while  RosV.w  pr,xi^e\Ud 
to  undress  her.  TV  Count  made  no  answer. 

••  Leave  me."  said  Madame  de  Merre:  to  her.'V"»-:r 
.i'  .-«.:"»'••>•  '•  1  will  arrange  niy  hair  royse'.t'.' 

When  Rvvsalie  was  gose—  or  believevi  to  be  g-one,  for 
she  remained  some  minutes  in  the  corridor.  M  de 
Merret  placed  himself  in  front  of  his  wife,  ani  sai.i 
coldly.— 

••  Madame,  there  is  soro.e  one  in  your  cl.vset.' 
The   Countess   Ux^keNl  in  her  husband's  face  w-.-.h  a 
air.  and  with  perfect  simplicity. 
No.  Monsieur  '." 

no/'  agitated  M.  de  Merre:.— he  di.!  a.-t  be- 
lieve  it.  yet  never  h*.1.  his  w-.re  ux-ktv.  more  religions 
that  aiotneat.     He   rv^se.   a-i.'.   niovo.1. 
pen  the  d.vr  of  the  cabinet  :  whvu  his  wire 


inj  j,urf 
i\-irard 


his  haaJ.  and  stopped  him.  and 


apart ixeut  of  tie  mansion  i  and.  as  (Jaster  is  sc.irce  in 
\ 'endonie.  and  ;:s  e\i-ense  greatly  increasexl  by  the  car- 
ri.ige  from   a  c.istance.  he  had  b^niiht  a  oor.si, 
quantity  of  '.t  at  once,  which   was    now   lying   at 
This  circumstance  siifgxste\i  !•>  luiu  the  design  which  IK 
proceeded  to  put  in  execution. 

••  Gareaflot  is  c\>me."  s.»ui  Rosalie,  in  a  low  voice. 
••  Uid  him  enter."  replied  the  Count  :  and  the  cheek 
of  Madame  vie  Merret  grew  jva'e  as  Nhe  beheld  the  ma- 
s<%a  ipproacb.. 

"Gareaflot."  said  she  hus\\r.d.  bring  froai  t  he  coach  - 
house  h-.ti.er  as  r.iany  bricks  as  w-.ll  wall  up  ihe  door  ct 
tl-.at  cabinet  :  ycu  wiU  u>e  tie  plaster  which  is  left  ft- 
bi.i.i  them." 

Ttieu.  drawing  Rosalie  anJ  ib.e  »,.V.v.a:i  tcwsrJ* 
h-.ia  :.,-  sa:,i.  lii  a  W--.-.MXT- -"  Hear  r.-.e,  Garenrtot  ' 
You  w.ll  N.ee-o  here  to  nub.:,  but  to-v.-.e-rrow  m.vrc. ivg 
\eu  >bA;.  h.ive  a  •.•ass.port  'or  a  forevcn  l»ud.  aad  uiu>; 
de-.vart  tor  a  tow.i  wh:..i  1  w...  Apjx'iat.  1  wnl  iive  vva 
>-.\  t'.-.ouson.1.  tr.v.i.-s  for  your  voyage  i  you  w;l.  reuuni 
:<n  yesrs  in  th.tt  town  ;  or.  if  vo.i  si  ...i  lv  weury  ct" 
it.  vou  s.".i.l  h.'ve  per.n:s>vn  to  establish  your*'.:  .  i 
a.io'tber.  •  rcvi.le\i  it  be.  in  :..c  same  cciiutry.  You  will 
ta've  IVr.s  on  your  way,  w.err  you  will  wai:  f\\r  me. 
T;-.er*  I  w  i.  secure  to  vou.  :  >  deed,  a  further  sum  of  SXA 
thous.o.i.l  :rv.-^.  to  be  jvi-i  t*  you  at  your  return,  la 
cat?  voj  s'~.C.  have  fu'.ril  c  j  t:.e  conditions  of  our  bar- 
ca.-i.  At  ::.at  ;-nce.  vou  are  to  preserve  the  most  ptv- 
!  found  s-.euoe  as  to  w;..\t  you  shall  have  done  here  this 
•.-.lib.:.  V'or  you.  Ro*ilie.  1  will  iive  you  tea  'thousaad 
•rau.->.  —  not  to  be  jvaid  y»vu  till  the  day  vvf  your  niai- 
r  A;e.  ..  d  on  tl.e  eondibon  of  y  .>ur  niirryiag  Gareudot. 
l>ut  >e.-n-cv  or  i  o  money ." 

••  u.>t.ie."  <.id   Madame  de    Merres.  "  come  aad 
.  c.rvss  aiy  hnr   " 

T.~.e  Mi?cvand  walked  quietly  backwards  and  forwards 
'  iu  t.-.e  room,  wascaiixg  tie  dcx^r  of  the  cabinet,  the  aia- 
s,-.-.  ai.d  his  wi»  ;  but  without  exhibiting  any  distrus: 
. :'  either.  TV  work  of  Garenflot  could  not  proceed 
without  noise,  and  Madame  de  Merret  seireO.  a  moment 
when  the  t-.iason  discharged  some  books  oa  tV  floor, 
b.ile  her  husband  had  reached  the  farther  ead  of  She 


•  ith  an  air  of  deep  melancholy,  she  said,  with  a  vojce    chamber,  to  say  to  Kosahe  : — 


all 


of  singular  emotie 

••  If  you  ttnd  no  one  in  tha:  cl.vsvt. 
w.ll  be  at  an  er.  i  ">i:h  you  and  me  '  ' 

The  sad  «id  rerr'ccl  dignity  e\i-re*s<\l  in  the  attitude 
of  his  wife  restore-.-  :o  the  Count  his  profound  esteem 
for  her.  and  inspired  him  with  oae  of  those  resolutions 
to  which  there  wants  but  a  vaster  theatre  to  male  them 


••  No.  Josephine."  he  said.  "  1  w-U  not  go.  whatever 
might  be  the  issue  i  1  feel  that  we  should  be  for  ever 
sef>ara:ed.  Hear  iv.e  !  1  know  all  the  purity  of  tour 


A  thousand  francs,  yexriy.   .iear  g-.rl.   for  yoa.  if 
can  vvntrive  to  bii  Gareuflot  leave  a  crev-.vV  at  the 
Tben  alouJ.   and  with  perfect  eoavco<sxire. 
>he  added. — ••  Go.  girl,  aad  help  hiai  ! 

Monsieur  and  M'adame  >ie  Merres  ret-.iaiaed  sileat 
dunrj;  all  she  sime  that  Gareuflot  took  to  wall  up  she 
doc*.  This  entire  siletK-e  was  a  matter  of  calcuiaaoa 
oath*  jvirt  of  the  husband,  that  he  might  re:  a5ord  his 
wife  the  opportunity  of  »tteriu«r  words  of  double  mean- 
ing i  aa\l  on  Ma\iame  de  Merret.  it  was  one  of  pra\lenoe 
.T'C*  privie.  When  the  wail  had  attuned  halt"  is*  eleva. 


trrnal   combtstxvn   continues:     seventhly,   that    these  j  nx;nJ  ;  1  know  that   you  lead  a  hv\ly   lire:  1  feel  that    tioa.theshrewi.'.  nvas\>a  seaed  amoue;-.:  whezi  the  Count's 


couib«stioo$  take  place  more  frev}aently  in  winter  than 
in  summer ;  eighthly,  that  those  in  whom  this  pheno- 
menon occwr*.  ei>>eneoo»  am  intense  internal  heat :  and. 
ninthly,  that  combustion  develop  itself  suddenly,  and 
consumes  the  body  in  a  few  hours.  This  »  one  of  the 
•oa  horrible  of  all  the  artVxioos  brvx«ght  about  by  tkt 


.  life." 


no«  couiniit  a  mortal  »in.  at  the  eipeosf  of  ; 


..  TV?  minor  disease*  roxhaeed  W  the  same  cause  are 
•IMOSI  innumerab-le  ;  but  aaxmgst  the  most  (WMniArnt 
•MT  ex-  quoted  sickness  at  the  stomach,  ohrtntrtio*  of 

„* » _  k  __*  %  •  * 


*.  iwrvxean*.  and  v»mitinss-  M 
»  one  of  the  most  terrible  fruits  of  the  same  pro. 
h«t  accvirwd  tree.  lh*d«*dry*h»d*  of  which  has 
over  th«  ««rth  ;    I*  it  not  rwfMM/. 
.  for  the  votmrie*  of  TVetocabam 

M.  ttvwxat*  a   tMat    ahoiataof   tro«   thoM  iar>r«al 
MlMM  wrUdk  pi«4«m  t»ck  trrribk  rmaltt  ?  or 


"  Here."  he  continued.  "  is  your  cmciax  -.  swear  ro 
me.  before  God,  that  there  is  no  one  in  that  cabinet. 
1  will  believe  you.  and  will  never  oj>en  its  .ioors." 

Madame  de  Merret  took,  the  cracinx  —  and  calmly 

••  I  swear  1" 


turned,  to  strike  with  his  -.aatrocv.  on  on*  of 
I  ^^e  twv>  jvanes  of  tiass  which  wrre  Jet  into  tae  dc<ir.  an 
hich  «av»  .ilaviaaie  oe  Merret  to  «aders:and  that 


•'  Loader   "  said  M.  de  Merret.  ••  and  repeat  after 
me. — 1  swrar.  hefere  God.  that  there  is  no  one  in  that  ' 
cahinet.'^ 

She  repeated  the  sentence  unmoved. 

••  It  is  well."  jsjuxl  the  Count  cwKily  ;  aad.  after  a 
moment's  silence,  be  added  ^examining  the  cn*ctn\  of 
eboay  incrusted  with  silver  and  richly  sculptured  \ — 
••  Y ou  have  •  Waatiful  ornament  there  of  which  I  had 
•  o  knowledj-e." 


-Rosalie  had  s}xvken  to  Garenno*  .-—and  then,  they  three 
saw  for  a  moment,  at  the  gltss.  the  scare  aud  sad  race 
of  a  man.  with  black  hair  aud  evr*  of  tire  ;  ,\nd  befor* 
her  husband  had  txiraed  in  his  walk,  the  |xxvr  lady  had 
to  make  a  sign  to  the  srrancer.  which  bade  htm 


hojv.  At  four  o  ckx-i.  and  towards  the  dawu  of  day. 
toi  it  w»s  the  month  of  September,  the  construction 
was  completed.  The  nvasoa  rentaiaed  under  the  ;tUr- 
o.  .v.-.-hi-o  of  Jean  :  and  M.  de  Merret  s>|-t  iu  the  chan- 
ter of  h»  wire. 

The  neat   noruiaf  when  the  Co«nt   arcw.  he  s*td 
carelessly  :  — 

••  Ah ;    I  remember.  I  Bust  50  to  the  •wtlerw  for  a 
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He  'took  his  hat,  walked  towards  the  door,  then 
returned,  and  took  down  the  crucifix.  His  wife  started 
with  joy: — "He  will  go,"  thought  she.  "to  Duri- 
vier's."  As  soon  as  her  huslvtud  had  left  the  hou.-c1.  Ma- 
dame  de  Merret  mug  for  Rosalie;  and,  in  a  voice  hoarse 
with  agitation,  exclaimed. 

"  The  pi*kaxe.  the  pickaxe,  and  to  work  !  I  watched 
last  night  how  Garemlot  worked  ;  we  shall  have  time  to 
make  an  aperture,  and  close  it  again." 

In  the  twinkling  of  au  eye,  Rosalie  brought  the  in- 
strument to  her  mistress ;  who,  with  an  ardour  which 
no  words  can  describe,  set  about  the  demolition  of  the 
wall.  Already  had  she  struck  out  some  of  the  bricks, 
when,  in  taking  ker  aim  to  apply  a  more  vigorous  stroke 
than  hitherto,  she  beheld  M.  de  Merret  at  her  side, — 
and  fell  senseless. 

"  Place  the  Countess  ou  the  bed  '."  coldly  said  the 
Count 

Fort-seeing  what  was  likely  to  happen  during  his  ab- 
sence, he  had  laid  this  snare  for  his  unhappy  wife.  In 
the  mean  tiuie.  he  had  written  to  the  mayor,  and  sent  for 
Puv.Mer.  The  jeweller  arrived  at  the  mom«»t  when 
the  disorder  of  the  apartment  was  once  more  repaired. 

"  Duvivier,"  said  the  Count.  '^  did  you  not  purchase 
some  crucifix  from  the  Spaniards  who  passed  through 
tii:>  town  •" 

"  No.  Monsieur  '"  said  the  jeweller. 

"  1  thank  you — that  is  all,"  said  the  Count,  dinging 
a  savage  g'.anoe  on  his  wite. 

"  Jean."  added  he,  turning  towards  his  confidential 
rale:.  ••  let  my  meals  be  servud  in  the  chamber  of 
Madame  dr  Merret— the  Countess  is  ill,  and  I  will  not 
leave  her  till  her  health  is  restored." 

Tiie  remorseless  husband  stayed  twenty  days  by  his 
wife's  side  :— and  when  during  the  eariy  portion  of  that 
dreadful  time,  svunds  were,  at  tinxegt.SL'«nt  from  the 
wal'ed-up  cabinet,  and  J oset't ia^sfrove  to  implore  his 
compassion  for  the  i 
wild  gestures,  without  pe 
word  :  — 


support  the  speech,  of  a  Rev.   Mr.  J.  Bromley,  who 
•eld  a  discussion  some  time  back  with  Mr.  F.   R.  Loe*» 
of  Leeds.     Mr.  Bromley  was  completely    vanquished  : 
he  had  not  a  leg  to  stand  upon.  —  **J   kt  *ck*xrle<lfftfl 
tktftct.     But  *ome  officious  friend  of  his  has  put  pen 
to  paper,  and  written  a  farrago  of  rubbish,  which  he  is 
pleased  to  denominate  "  The  Shew.ld  Chaps'  Opinion 
of  the  Trumped-up  Triumph,"  .\c.     This  is  the  second 
i  title  connected  by  the  monosyllable,  "  or."  to  the  one 
]  whirh  stands  at  the  head  of  this  notice.     A  more  con- 
'  temptihle  productioa  th.'ui  this  pamphlet  we  hare  not 
I  often  seen  ;    and  as  we  do  not  choose  to   make  unsub-  ! 
'  stantiated  statement;,  we  shall  proceed  to  adduce  proof  ' 
to   corroborate   our  opinion.     The  pamphlet   is   snp-  ; 
to  Ix;  in  the  shape  of  *  letter  to  a  friend.    One  ( 
sars  :  — 


tittM  rAu/uiu  on  Monday  week,  he  being  on  a  tint  to 
that  place ;  and  on  that  occasion  Messrs.  , HILL  and 
KIUT.  and  thr  above -nan«ed  gentleman,  addressed  Jk« 
audience  in  moct  impressive  terms,  Mr.  HILL  stated, 
that  daring  the  past  year  no  fewer  than  twenty-*!**' 
brewers  and  a  hundred  and  fourteen  inn -keepers  had 
become  bankrupts  in  England.  Surely  Teetotaliam  has 
had  some  share  in  this  destruction ;  and  although  we 
regret  the  sorrows  of  our  fellow-creatures,  we  rejoice  at 
any  agot  of  the  progress  of  our  great  principle. 


he  replied 
her  to  utter  a 


.•*.».•  i\ft  it 


GIOR.OE  FAVIKNVR.  —  When  Foo:e  was  acting  in 
DuXm.  he  introduced  into  one  of  his  pieces,  called  ••  The 
Or«tot*."  the  character  of  George  Faulkner,  the  cele- 
brated printer,  whose  manners  and  dress  he  «o  closely 
imitated.  that  the  poor  fellow  could  not  appear  in  pub- 
lic without  meeting  with  the  scotfs  and  jeers  of  the  rery 
boys  in  the  streets.  F_uraged  at  the  ndicuJe  thus  brought 
upon  him.  Faulkner  one  evening  treaie.l  to  the  seat  of 
the  cods  all  the  deviU  of  the  printing-office.  Tor  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  hissing  and  hwl:ng  Foote  odf  the  stage. 
Faulkner  placed  himse.f  in  the  pit  to  enjoy  the  actor's 
degradation  ;  buf  when  th-  objectionable  scene  came  on. 
the  unfortunate  printer  was  <  x,<es5ively  chacrined  to  rind. 
ttvat  so  fur  from  a  groan  or  a  hiss  beinj  heard,  his  gallery 
friends  partook  of  the  comical  laugh.  Tue  next  morn- 
ing he  arraigned  his  inky  conclave.  inveubed  against 
them  for  having  neglected  his  injunctions,  and  on  de- 
manding some  reason  for  their  treachery.  was  lacerated 
ttn  D:ues  deeper  by  the  simplicity  of  their  answer  : 
••  Amh.  master."  said  the  spokesman.  "  do  not  be 
after  upp\n£  us  your  barney  ;  do  you  think  we  did  not 
know  you  :  Sure  'twas  your  >>w-n  sweet  self  that  was  on 
the  stxre.  and  shower  light  upon  us  if  we  go  to  the  play- 
house to  hiss  our  worthy  master." 


My  dear  Friend.  Mr.  Lees  proved  as  clear  as  mud. 
,  that  alcoho'.  is  poison  ;  and  that  it  is  not  a  creature  of 
i  God  ;  and  this  was  food  for  t.-.e  totallers. 

If  Mr.  Lees  stated  that  alcohol  was  a  slow  poison,  he 
.only  ad\a:iceJ.    the    truth;    for   alcohol   it   contained  I 
amongst  the  ast  of  |X>isous  in  the  medical  works  of  all  ' 
i  writers,  and  in  all  pharmacopoeias.  And  sure    .  nothing  ! 
deserves  the   name   of  poison   more   thMK"This   spirit.  | 
which  cerates  so  fatally,   although  slowly,  upon  ev«ry  . 
;  part  of  the  human  frsme. 

Mr.  Lees  said  that  alcohol  did  not  help  digestion,  i 
He   was  acain  nicht  :   a'.oohol  ttritrrt  d;cest:on  ;    and  | 
alcohcl  itseif  is  never  duested  ;    because  the  process  of  ; 
digestion  is  separating  the  riutds  from  the  solids  ;  and  j 
no   known   process   can  reduce  alcohol  to  a  substance. 
It  insinuates  itself  into  every   membrane  of  the  frame, 
p:\xiucfs  excitement  when  there,  and  leares  weakness 
behind  i:  after  evaporation  by   means  of  unnatural  per- 
spirations. 

Here   is    another  specimen  of   the  ••  Shervild    i^this 
is    his    cirtLojraphy'i    Chap's  "     vulgarity   and 
nr.ce  :  — 


US)  DITCH. 

It  is  now  nearly  rlciqn  months  since  a  Teetotal  So- 
ciety was  formed  in  ft*  populous  village  of  Redditch. 
Since  its  formation  vastly  important  results  have  fol- 
lowed. The  drinking  usages  of  the  place  hare  received 
a  considerable  check ;  and  not  a  few  who  were  the  dupes 
of  intoxicating  drink,  hare  become  blessings  to  their 
tamilies  and  friends.  Some  of  them  have  joined  Chris- 
tian churches,  s^id  are  BOW  a  credit  to  the  Christian 
name. 


A  grand  meeting  of  Teet»taler*  was  held  in  Cork, 
on  Monday,  the  29th  of  September.  Mr.  Win IAM 
MARTIN,  the  president,  was  calied  to  the  chair  ;  upon 
taking  which,  he  read  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  th* 
Carrick-on-Suir  Society,  which  stated  that  he  had  re- 
ceived £41)0  for  to  build  a  savings  bank,  a  hall,  &c. 
for  the  use  of  the  members.  The  meeting  was  then 
addressed  by  Messrs.  WILLIAM  Looxcr,  Room 
SULLIVAN,  the  Rev.  I.  DOHERTY.  WILLIAM  Dro- 
LCY,  JOHN  MACGTIRX,  \c.  The  able  advocate,  Mr. 
i-»  SI.K  Cox.  was  also  present,  but  did  not  speak. 
The  addresses  of  the  orators  were  mo»t  effectual  and 
impressive  ;  and  numerous  pledges  were  received  at  th* 
expiration  of  the  business  of  the  evening.  The  meet- 
ing was  adjourned  until  the  following  Monday. 


Acain.  relative  to  this  victory.  Mr.   Bromley  alludes 
to  Timothy,    and   sars.    "Take  a  little  wine;"    ind  : 
asks,  wby  a  little  if  it  was   not   intoxicating  :     Why.  ', 
sa>  s  Lee<.  suppose  it  to  b«  me»!u-ine.  why  not  a  little  ? 
Why.  because  Mr   Bromley  says  that  Timothy  was  to 
take   it   instead  of  «..:,.-.  and  therefore  it   was    taken 
dietebcally. 


R  E  V  I  E  W  S. 


fltetf  <t*J 


rr-Aifrrv  to  a 


Now  wine  may  be  occasionally  used  medicinally,  in 
the  same  way  as  poisons  are — such  as  arsenic,  prussic 
acid,  henbane,  fox-glove,  \c.  :  but  this  admission  does 
noi  necessarily  include  the  ff<ur.:l  w  of  that  which 
proves  beneficial  in  cases  of  sickness.  Again  : — 

In-ieed  alcohol  is  the  base  of  almost  all  the  tinctures- 
and  without  it  they  can  neither  be  made  nor  kept  : 
which  tinctures  have  proT*d  the  greatest  blessings 
imaginable  to  tens  of  thousands  of  the  human  species. 

This  is  only  another  argument  in  favour  of  the  me- 
dicinal use  of  intoxicating  liquor ;  and  against  that  Mr. 
Lees  did  not  argue.  Mr.  Lees  only  vituperated  the 
we  of  it  ;  and  in  doinc  so  he  manifested  a 


LANCASHIRE. 

A  tetter  from  Mr.  JOHN  HOCK  INGS  to  a  gentleman 
in  London,  ssys  that  "  the  cause  of  Teetotalism  it 
prospering  gloriously  in  Lancashire."  Mr.  HOCCINOS 
has  been  to  the  Preston  Festival,  which  lasted  a  week. 
winding  up  with  an  excellent  tea -meeting,  the  pro- 
visions being  supplied  by  the  ladies  of  Preston.  Mr. 
HOCK  INGS  proceeded  to  Lancaster,  and  held  good 
meetings  in  the  theatre.  At  Darwin,  upwards  of  a 
thoMand  persons  were  collected  in  a  few  hours  to  hear 
this  veil-known  champion  of  the  great  principle.  At 
Rlactbvn.  the  theatre  was  taken  for  three  nights  ;  Mr. 
LKES,  from  Leeds,  spoke  on  the  first  night. 


TOWN  NEWS. 

AND    HOXTOX    TOCTHS'   SOCIETT. 

The  first  anniversanr  of  the  above  socjerr  ws*  held  at 
!  Ebeneier  Chapel.  Old'  Street  Road,  on  Tuesday.  Sep- 
j  tezibcr  29th.  1 5*0.     After  a  hymn  had  been  sung.  Dr. 
I  O\i  EY  was    unanimously   called   to  the    chair.     Th* 
1  meeting  was  addressed  by  this  gentleman,  and  then  by 
<  MASTER  PARRETT.     The  Rcr.  H.  R« CD  spoke  a*xt ; 
and  he  was  followed  by   Messrs.   S.  WILLIAM*  and 
J.  H.  DOXALDSOX.   Dr.  OXLEY  gave  a  donation  often 
1  shillings,  and  Mr.  OAKUT  of  two  shilling*  and  six- 
pence. 


superiority  of  wisdom  owr  the  defeated  Mr.  Bromley. 


$v.     BY  S.  J.  V\N    fii-rv.riu  S 
f  Accoucheur.      Fourth  edition.      pp.    lt>4. 
if  London:   H.  Rer.*h.w. 

THE  author  of  this  work  has  obtained  so  extraordi- 
nary a  reputation,  not  cnly  in  England,  but  also  | 
throughout  the  civilised  worl,:.  for  his  wonderful  cures  j 
in  the  most  arfiicting  maladies  to  which  the  tiesh  is 
h«ar,  that  it  would  be  but  a  work  of  sr.i-erervvation  to 
reiterate  his  praises  here.  He  has  <;uite  changed  the 
raed;cal  jurisprudence  of  hemorrtioidal  excre,«*rn.-es.  and 
has  substituted  a  process  of  cure,  instead  of  the  knife, 
which  never  fails.  The  gratitude  of  thousands  is  due 
to  this  gentleman ;  and  we  believe  that  a  m.>st  exten- 
sive practice  has  rewarded  his  exertions.  The  volume 
now  under  notice  is  a  record  of  the  most  important  ,-ures 
be  has  etre*ted  ;  and  we  ourselves  are  here  enabled 
by  the  testimony  of  several  of  our  friends  to  corrobo- 
rate the  good  opinion  usually  entertained  of  Mr.  Van 
Butchell  by  the  work!  at  lanje. 


TEETOTAL  NEWS.  PROGRESS.  AND 
MEETINGS. 


PP- 


T2. 


of    TttMal 

Sheflield  :  G.  Ch*loner. 


COUNTRY  NEWS. 

WH1TEHAVEX. 

THE  Rer.  Mr.  KEIIY.  »  Roman  Catholic  priest  of 
W'igton.  commenced  a  series  of  most  successful  Uvtures 
on  i-"r.day  week,  in  the  Catholic  chapel  in  the  South- 
road.  He  administered  the  pledge  to  an  immense  num- 
ber of  persons,  who  knelt  round  the  altar  to  ratify  the 
sanctity  of  lae  vow.  On  the  morning  ^Sunday),  a  se- 
cond lecture  took  place  .  and  hundreds  of  recipients 
docked  to  the  standarvKo/  FATHER  KELLY.  This  new 
order  of  things  quite  confused  the  publicans,  .whose 
houses  on  that  evening  were  literally  deserted.  On 
Sunday  week  the  reverend  te:-.tle  —  an  gave  his  third  and 
farewell  lecture  :  and  the  number  of  his  converts  to  tee- 
totaiisai  were  then  increased  to  coe  thousand.  A  tavern 
«-»*  immediately  converted  into  a  temperance  coffee- 
house, to  which  the  miners  docked  in  crowds,  tearing 
the  ;-*blic  houses  ()*ite  esapty. 


•  3RMIXCRAM. 

The  Teetotal  Meetings  at   this  tow*  are    inrariaHy 
well  »rlended.     Mr.   JOBXSOX.   the  advocate  of  the 


METmOfOLlTAX  ROMAX  CATHOLIC  TOTAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

On  Wednesday  evening  last,  the  assembly  of  this  ad- 
mirable association  was  very  numerous,  at  the  Meeting 
House.  Castle  Street,  Cterkenwell.  Mr.  ~ 
FiTic.cs AI  P.  fonnerty  Editor  of  TW  7V»e 
called  to  the  chair.  The  audience  was  rery  ably  ad- 
dressed by  this  gentleman,  and  by  Messrs.  C  ALLAN-AX. 
IRONS,  and  CARROL.  This  branch  is  ranch  tnotbtrvt 
to  the  teal  and  unwearied  exertions  of  Messrs,  CAL- 
LAXAX  and  i 


rxrrmo  TSMTERVNCI  AS«OCIATTOX. 


Th*  meetings  at  the  AMersgate-street    Chapel 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  are  invariably  well 
•We  earnestly  invite  the  friends  of  TeetotaUssn  to 
this   place  of  assembly  on   either    or  both  of 


A  grand   saeeting  of  this   AuxUiary   win  be  again 
shortly  held  at  the  Bath  Gardens  Theatre. 


A  w*U  attaded  Tea-meeting  was  heU  by  the  •esstben 
of  this  Brastrh  at  Warde's  Room*,  Cireua  Strtet,  CStj 
Road,  on  Wednesday  week,  Mr.  H.  W.  WcsroiT  m  Ik* 


- 


\ 


Tar*  r*Jg*r  and  execrable  trash  has  been  penned  to    United  Temperance.  Association,   attended  at 


chair.     The  meeting  was  aftci«ai«s 
chairman,  add  by  several  other  ante  advocate*. 
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THE    TEETOTALER. 


AD  VEBTI  SEM  BNTB  . 

SIGHT     RKSTORKO. 

•ERYOUS    HEAD-ACHE    ASP    DEAFNESS    CVRED    BT 
THK  I/SE  OF 

CL-KIMSTONE'S     S  X  U  F  F.  i 

Copiwof  Te»timonials  f\\tn  gratis  by  all  Aprnt*. 
DM«r  the  Patronage  of  his  late    Ma.wsty.  her    Ro<al  H^bnes*    ; 

the  Duchess  of  Kent.  an.1  Ihe  Lo.nl*  of  the  Treasury 
Thi*  it   universally  reeommendesi  by   the  Faculty  for  its  e* 
«*rr  in  removing  Di»or\ters  incident  to  the  e\e*  and  head.     It    j 
wili  prevent  dwcasrs  of  a  Scrofulou*  nature  arTeotitijc  the  nerves    i 
«<  the  hoa.'.      In  case*  of  a  nervous    head-ache  n  is  completely    i 
eineaeious.  and  irives  •  natural  sweetness  10  ihe  breath.     li  may 
be  taken  a*  frequently  «  other  tmirrV  with   the  mo*t  perftet 
aarety  and  fratincatkni  to  th*  consumer.    Wash  the  <->es  every 
moj-mujt  with  warm  milk  and  water,  to  rwncve  whate  >er  seere- 
tnvn  may  have  been  produced  daring  itu'  uiiht. 

Dr  Aberneihy  use»lit,  and  terandil  .the  Faculty'*  Friend  and 
l*v.ne'»  Vade  Mecuvu. 

Dr  Andrew*  also  recommend*  to  use  as  a  preventive  from 
rjntafion. 

Q  J.  «n«ais.  F.SO.  .  F  R  S  —  Thi*  eminent  surgeon  strongly 
racomuieiids  C.riuislouc'*  Eye  SuutT.  See  J.  B.  Lachoeld,  Esq.'* 
letter. 

Otirrrt  Uu  Caufi,-..—  \V.  C.R1MSTOXF.  i*  the  SOLE  I> 
YENTOR,  and  the  onl>  prnuuie  i*  prepared  by  him. 

Rf»d  a  few  eases  of  Sijht  Restored  by  the  use  of 
liRlMsroMVS  EYK  8SVFF. 

Mr»  A  Col*.  No.  :.  Skinners'  Almshouses.  a$ed  6s>.  *i{M 
Nttored  and  head  -.ache  cured,  Jan.  .'.  I  MO. 

W.  Verlin.  K»^  .-inflamnution  cured.  You^hal.  Ireland. 

J.  }.  Proiherne.  Eso,.,  si,;Ut  restored  and  head-ach*  curod. 
Waterfhtv). 

1.  W.  Clutter,  E»o,.,  tifht  re*torwl.  Bally  rloojh.  li'.ebe,  Jtal- 
t*v. 

i  B  LachAeld.  Eso,..  cured  of  ophthalmia.  Whitehall,  and 
ThMohed  House  Tavern. 

Mrs  Ciuppy.  S».  Nelson-»«;uare.  B'.avaftian  road.  cured  d 
ophthalmia. 

kliss  Maty  R.va.les.  Markrl  ;>:ju-e,  Window.  Buck*  cured  of 
ophthalmia  .  «.;..--..  to  he:  cure.  M..  Jeiiu  K.a  ...  :i:b«, 
and  R  Wa'.ker.  F_s\j  .  a  max.strate. 

To  Ma   liaiwsroM    ».  Kroju!  street 

SIB.  —  tlawiii;  read  in  se<or.ii  puMic  journal*  many  testimo- 
nials the  editors  ot  »h;ch  haxe  tV..H^&t  them  w.>nh>  their  at- 
tention. in  irviy  i::-»ta:KVs  so  tua.^  so  M  to  call  the  invrtuxvi 
of  which  1  Vlv»e  >o.i  are  the  •,';\<;<rietot.  and  <,vtiM.ier  it  o/ 
•uch  vita;  imivna'w-e  to  t".e  ;w»»r\a:ion  of  si^M.  a>  to  nx\\m- 
mend  i:*  U'u\crs*l  use.  Now.  >ir.  to  mv  oas«'.  dur-u*:  IMV  resi- 
dence n\  Jamai.-A.  I  »ut!Vrv\l  much  fr\w\  f.uUnr.nd.-.on  m  th* 
eye*  an^!  heA*t.  w^K•^.  brvni^ht  ot*  a  cxvi:-.-\.;r.'.  ner>*.*u»  head- 
A^ie.  I  ha.!  all  the  i.!<  ice  thit  the  me\..oal  .;-.•  ,t:<  .-.irn  o:  :h,v>e 
MTts  ^vu  .1  a:!,T\l.  but  ai!  to  no  purpose  M\  uno'.e.  MT.  Fr# 
aen\~k  Hul.  a  *;,-u:U-:njiri  »vU  known  in  thvV»e  ',\irt>.  wa*  rec\»m- 
meiutevl  to  sc:i.i  to  >  nir  a^rut  at  Ktuf»t'«n  u-r  j^'tne  of  your 
S)e  S.mff.  and  I  be'.ie>e  V  jva-d  to  the  valxu-  .>:  .V-.  bv  every 
one  of  the  Is  ->d.  oan-.»:cr>.  thii  1  know,  a  ».is  >  V»i>  at  am 
price  I  »as  relie\e\l  bet\»re  u\in,;  the  vv:-:eni«  v«  four  ca!ii»ier», 
and  ftattt  lltal  tune  1  hive  ever  u«rd  it  with  :.-«•.  hap{\v 
re-«:t  You  may  cin.-ul.ite  tnia.  tesuinou;  K>t  the  i;\»xl  of  other*, 
w"ij  may  '.-e  >ce|K  cai  x-  to  the  ir.il  ulitily  o:  your  c'.»e  Snudf. 

1  A'.n.  \  -UP'N  ^TitefU'.'.y.  M     Uii.1.. 

I.  Bu;:'»  hejid  court.  i5te«  Uueen  »ireei.  Linc\<ln'»  iiui. 

O.  J.  kiv-.H».i  IU^  F  K  S.  —  Thw  eminent  surywm 
•troiu'i  rev-\Mt\".ieud»  iit-m>toiie'*  Eve  Snutf.  Ke*d  u.  J. 
Latc.Ml.'ld't  W-tt,  r 

A  FF.W   KXTRAOTS  FROM  THF  VRKSS. 


HE  NATIONAL    ENDOWMENT 

AND  ASSVRANCE 


MUTTUM 

»  Bai,  BUtto)v^cate  \\ 
Cooper.  Lawrence  Vouutncy  Laiie 
Job  H.ath.  Blackmail  Street 
W.  Revell  Spiovr.  New  Bno«x  Slre«« 
Henry  Sterry,  Trinity  S>iuare 
Jasper  Capper,  rhrapside 
T.  U.  Kartivn,  C.nacev-hurch  Street 
Russell  Jefffy,  lirace.  hurch  Mreet 
Jvv^eph  Sterry  ,  Jun.,  Southwark 
Henry  Txickett.  South  !>ttevl. 
A  Pvx-ket  Plan-  I»'r  IS4H,  with  Ule  aud  Annuity  TaWes,  *c. 

may  be  had  041  application  at  the  omc*. 
This  important  iniprviTrmrnt  UIHHI  Ule    Assurance  was  ftrst 
introsluced.  some  lew  years  a^o.  by  this  Society,  aixt  c\>uta- 
nueit  peculiar  to  it  until  ether  Oiftces  peroeived  its  vnalue. 
Arllur  Strttl,     U  ,,l  i.i.i.  i   K-  :.:,•.  A.  A.  FRY,    I.TMT)f. 

AXXl'AL  PREMH'MS  VO  SECIRK  jtHP. 

To  the  Assured,  on  ottaimnc  the  Ajv  of  .<.»,  >J, 
lier,  in  case  ot  IVath. 


Si,  or  ear- 


EYK-PRKSKRVIXG   SPECTACLES. 

CHAMBERLAIN,  OPTICIAN.  Manufactu- 
rer ot  the  EYE.PRESCRVIX(.i  SPECTACLES,  u;s-a 
unerring  Principles.  No.  ?:.  Brxvad  strret.  Btoontsbunr,  in  a 
dinrrt  liue  with  Uolborn.  Patr\w\is<fd  by  the  Xobility,  CVrfy, 
the  IVincipals  o/  the  British  Muwum,  aiui  s-rvnc!>  rewm 
mended  by  most  distiniruished  Members  01  th*  Roy  ai  Cvillef**. 
o/  Physicians  and  Sunreons  —Established  l>-*i. 

A  pair  oi  the  best  Convex  ^^ph<>les,  ntttej  to  the  purchaaet's 
own  frame,  i»  .  Concave,  r».  ed. 

Best  Praiilian  IVbMcs.  in  rvxld  frames  x'\     li  r>  for  Ladle*. 
lHtti\  double  joints  .......... 

IMtv,  standard  *ilr«  ........ 

Vhtto,  dvHihle  joints  .......... 

Ditto,  finest  blue  steel  frame  . 
Ditto,  ditto,  double  joints  ____ 

l>itto,  nvrtoiseshell  frame  ____ 

Dittvs  best  Mack  Buffalo  horn 
Ditto,  stronf  steel  frame 


i     5  0  I 

0  li  *  for  Ladies. 

#  16  6  for  G*nti*rueo. 
»  I  s  *  for  I  Jkdies. 

*  16  t3  tor  lientlenifB. 

•  1*  *  tor  Ladies. 

*  7  6  for  Ladie* 

0    r  6  for  Mechanics. 
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The  above  are  all  grtajed  with  the  dearest  Brazilian  Pebhors. 
composed  oJ  pure  crystal,  which  is  acknowledged  by  Ooolist* 
to  K-  the  most  prUucMl  and  penevt  substance  that  can  be  luevl 
lor  S(<cc»acles. 

MARINERS'  PICKET  COMPASSES,  from  3s.  6d.  K>  *S  »«» 
IH-VZ1ERS'  PATENT  PLOIXJH  DIAMONDS,  m.  M. 

Country  and  Foreign  CorresjKvndents  may  be  suited  eith« 
by  s»-mtiivj:  the  (lass  last  used,  or  part  of  it.  or  by  statin;  at 
what  distance  ihcv  can  read  ovmnion  tyye,  s^ieciry  iny  also  the 
leuft  ol  nine  they  hare  used  spectacles. 

Letters  are  requestx'xi  to  be  post-paxl.  A  nKHith's  tnal  al* 
lowed,  wlthm  which  time  customers  ruay  exchange  their  Piar~ 
chase*  without  extra  charge. 

Pr\",x>rtn.>i>al  Compasses  hi'.lv  d:»id<xl    jf\     if 

MAXVFACTVRER  OF  IMPROVED  B-VROMFTTEKS 

Sa;vr-.oi  eurbt.  inch  Wheel  ................ 

Pitlo.  Ki^sewvvxl.  uilaxi  w.th  pearl  ........ 

IVrtaKe  IVviiment  HarxMiieter.  which  mav  be 
sent  to  any  part  ol  the  Kingrdom.  without 
uvury  trvm  a_  -V.  to  ...................... 

V>>t  lm;\roreJ  Mountain  Parx^uieter  ...  ____ 

r>.::.\  Marine.  Hum  J.'.  to    .................. 

A.-hrv:v»t:»- 
aj!d  Mathtiuatical 


*.  and  every   drsvriptHMt 
Instruments,  at  the  lowest  rv 


J* 

*  •? 


f    •  • 


l>r»w:: 


Xo.  j." 
olX-m. 


B»OAi<.sT*«iiT.  PLOOMS»I  »v  .  in  a  «urxvt  lu-.o 


L 


DR 


Fr\vu  Bljk- 
l>r'.m«t.—e.  on 
fr.-;i    S:  :-.»h 
•ye*, 

iVvit 


>  ljuly  'i  M  wvn  le.  I.T  May.lS^S.  ft  Mr 
a.i'.»sle  in».-:if.on  of  the  F.»-  SaoC  BMd* 
f,-r  the  d:.-eawsl  oryi4>*  of  the  he*d  and 


ts..-  'V<W.T  lha:  ,'.K!  to  man  in 
Cr\-A:.»c  ,-t:i;^>  i  ..1    --\  c.-.f.ve  art  . 
rtle  >.VNV.,!  j-ra  ^-    >  no:  ..  v   »;..r.»»:  -.'.e. 
\V  »t-  \«A.  •'.    :.'  *-.(•*  '.  a-:d  »::vJi:  was  t^> 
l>.::  :-;^.-...;»  >N*    :.  :".-.v.i  ..Aixrrn.'w  set  fte*, 

to  thee. 

Roucuf. 

1  i."oi«y  ,<«  •letter  sen  to  M'.  Unmttone,  Feb  10,  is«». 
*:«.  Havmt  been  *lKict«xl  with  Nad  eyes  tor  a  lone  time. 
a  friend  who  bait  nx«ve\l  rx-iu-nt  irvni  u^irc  vour  eye  MiurT. 
rewmmendeJ  it  to  me.  1  have  taken  the  ovntenn  ot  you- 
t«  «U  canisters,  and  a.nt  happy  to  s«\  m>  mht  h*s  itupr\:ve<l 
the  wc«liic*3  aiul  dimness  i*  ivnu-wd  .  ami.  Mr.  itisuiy  wi*h 
that  you  make  thi«  known  n-r  the  pv,l  ot  the  put-'.ic 

«   York  r-laoe.  K.i  ti'.-lVwn.     \,>ur'v     »;...«,:«  SVIITH 

T*  W.  vtrimtron^  RK|  .  ln»»«tc*  o^'  F.ye  Snutf.  S".  Rr\\a«!  Unet. 

Wh.trha;:.  Marvh  S,   1>J*. 

Mr  Grimstoee—  s:t.  I  think  it  but  justice  that  I  should  fei 
art  av^£ov.tUj.:neut*  to  XVHI  !or  .ho  j;rY4t  Nrnef.t  I  have  derived 
frvuu  tile  use  ot  your  iuo*t  ev^u.s.tv  t:urAut  «.vtujx>und.  cv^m- 
pooeU  of  her  -vi  .  v.  ,->.  Kye  Snutf  .  its  .w.  .  ::  on  the  membrane  c/ 
ta«  iis»*e.  causing  the  lachrymal  .  A  .-.-  to  di*vhar>re  in  a  nxauuex 
tru^i  sururtMtix.  aud  by  that  (.ii*a:i>  to  .-.can>e  the  cv^rtiea.  that 
lot  »y«bevauie  healthy.  »tr\>nj:.  and  ivrk<rmed  the.r  wonted 
dutxs  in  a  maHaer  that  1  have  not  known  Uic  blc&suvjc  of  for 
»i  yrjirs  Tae  renowned  vl  j.  Outhtie.  bU^..  nxviu¥.i-.*n«ed 
we  W  try  yvur  F>yt  Simtl  (>nv«f  to  my  unUer^vitif  an  operation. 
Maay  thanks  to  h;-n  1.  1  hi>  >  ..{^r>t:o>i  :  thank*  to  your  m<ea- 
thwa.  ta*t  o^vtAiK'n  will  not  .v  necessary.  Sir,  you  txave  uiy 
weraiUsu-n  to  uiake  '.v--  .  ki'o^tn  in  any  r.-.a  •-••.;:  \ou  may  think 
beat.  1  an:,  u-.  >v-ur  obedient  »ervaut.  j  K  1.ACHK1K1.1X 
r  S,  —  $it.  be  i>.eA>cu  to  *e:i«t  to  the  Ttiatch^i-houx1  1'avern, 
St.  JauieVs  *ti\ft.  a  i>-  4U  and  i*  4.1.  oau.slct.  You  can  xcttd 
Ik*  ch*mcv  in  the  jvatw.  '.>t  :he  cm-Uwn:  half  wiremfn.  J  B.L. 
Tki*  leltet  >*  att>  stevl  to  >y  ii  )  Cmthrie.  F-N  .  F  R.  S 
SoU  in  (\aui»ter>  at  >  '.  .  '  >  .V  *»  .  K  .  «»  4d..  S*  .  and  U.  <>d., 
•act.,  by  all  whs^lriale  rotvac\NHi.*t>.  >Jerv  hauls,  and  IHutS'.st*. 
la  tow.i  and  country.  A  liorral  al'.owanv-e  to  shipper*, 
owners,  captains,  anu  *'.;  vendors  oi  v»;-.-.u>L^Kie's  F.>e  S.tuC 
Foreid'.i  and  Urit.sJi  Stiatis  an..  v\:»r>  of  the  tije>;  ^ua..ty.  AU 
•rden  lua.(e  pa>aKe  in  UxtJ.vi  Leue:*  must  be  )».al  paid 
Manufactory.  Bow  i  yard.  Lo»iU  .>;•. 

in  n»tn«e's  Kye  ScuiT  wi'l  lev;-  in  any  cluuae 


rERRENGTON'S  TONIC  APERIENT 
L1QVEVK. 

••  The  Tonic  cv-ivvnuM  with  Ihe  .\i-er-cnt  erforves  its  action 
withvxit  wvakcninc  the  oripuis  "— l>r.  Holland.  Physician  Fx. 
tra><ni.nary  to  t^e  C«c«-r  -  The  properties  oi  this  moompara. 
ble  mevtK-ipe  are  in  a  c-vu:  measurr  siicwn  bv  its  name,  it 
i*  a  TOUK-.  cvntaimrjC  :he  cviuvr.tratoi  essence  ol  the  most 
valuable  HHtijrepou*  a:u!  evotK-  Invucv >rants  sirxnct.'ieuins 
the  ST.Miuk  h.  sh»r;*n  nf  the  Appetite.  F^hi'.-raT-.r.ir  the  Sj>intj. 
a:  d  Vw»".t'f  thf  Nerves  As  an  Aperuut.  it  jots  w.th  cvntle- 
ness  and  cxvviialitv.  without  (rrr.inc.  uausca.  or  t>4tuleucv.  It 
quickly  removes  (.i-.dd-.ncss,  tlcadaorio.  wind  in  the  Momach. 
gpaon  and  Cv^ir.  It  is  a  most  e«evtual  renu-vly  lor  Itulv.crs. 
lion,  whether  ansinc  irom  .icbility  or  e.\.-«-s*  in  F',»ci:r\-an  in. 
dulccuoes  For  habitual  co*tivene>s  it  is  unrivalled  .  wh.ist. 
to  crown  the  wh.de.  its  taste  is  a  ovnitunatioa  ol  the  slightest 
bot  finest  bitterness,  with  the  most  e\>;uisite  ar\<ma  and  dc'.i- 
cate  flavour  that  ever  met  the  apprv'.>atien  oi  the  nivvst  leaucsi 
)<alate.  V\M  lurther  vniormati>  n  rvs'.wtii'!:  its  evMupk«ition 
and  virtue*,  the  rv-ader  i<  reroriwt  to  rVrtvn(rt»nS  lV(Hilar 
Treatise  on  the  Stomach  .  this  interestinc  work  is  presented 
to  purchasers  ol  i!ie  1  onic  Aperient,  which  is  s«.>ld  in  Bottles, 
at  ts.  od  and  4-  r»i  .  \\  ho'.esaie.  and  Retail  at  the  Ce:itr»l 
lViv>t.  44.  lierrar\l.stro«-t  .  also  at  ti,  Ktuton  street.  rVv..d. 
street,  by  W  t'kinson  24s.  Stiand.  Johnston.  CornhiM  .  Wat 
kins.  HisVstrret.  Marv  '.e  bore  .  Swire.  14.  E«li:v.arr-r\>ad  . 
Weather  lev.  }.  Ksidxe.  street.  W  of'.insti-r  Sailer's,  Oilord. 
strxx-t.  Huntsman.  H\ch  stnret.  i-aiv..len-Town  .  Kinp:.  SW. 
Surrey. strxset.  ri.ackmars  Road  .  Mr.  James  Noiucir*.  Us. 
Hifh-'strwt,  Whi:<v!i*;vl  .  \\a',ker.  ovrner  of  urove  r^d. 
Bv<r\>m:h  .  Watson,  l^ti,  Hi»h  Holborn .  and  ail  Mevliciue 
N  endors. 
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RKCfiNl'  DISrOVKRY  IN  1EK1H.  Me*»n . 
MOKi.;  \N  and  TV  1.1.Y  rvspeetfully  wish  to  ,.,tonn  ih» 
fc.hlic  tlial  alter  roarvj  years  of  indeUticihle  re»e*r\-h.  tb»T 
hax.  d«>Aivere»»  quit*  a  new  .Wcnptuw  of  MINERAL 
1HSTU.  lhat  »urp»s*e»  a',!  previous  invent. on*  for  Beauty 
a.vl  Duralulily,  noer  chauxinir  Colour,  and  hrtu«  inr^v- 
»i\>io,  frow  ih'eit  naluial  Appearanee.  h-r  the  dWMt  «)Mm«f 
to  .»ect  tliem  trom  Humau  Veeih  TW  meiS.vi  m  which 
Mt^«».  M  and  V.  «x  th<r»»  T»»(h  doe*  not  nv)mr«  the  e\- 
t- 1  «ion  of  the  remaining  Rvxvta.  or  any  painntl  Operation  iNej 
»iv  Ikate^rd  wliaokM  Sptincs.  Wir»i,  or  ligatures  «•.«.  aa'd 
•  r#kcv>anuitr<*l  to  rVtKvr*  in*  ArttcwUtio*  aad  Vaalicalitfn, 
l)K\  A\  Kl>  TEETH  tiled  up  a-Kl  pwfrv-ilT  retlorrsl  to  Iheu 
f\>r«a*r  S,«in,ttie<».  wiikwut  Heal.  P»ia.  or  l't»»»<ir». hr  Me«r» 
M.  a«4  T.'»  iMMMll  Ce«u*«i.  wt»,h  harden*  to  Kitamel  in 
a  awvvt  it~e.  Te»lh  Scal»vl  and  R<N»itin«- 1  Eoual  to  iW  Ftnrol 
Kw>u>.  I  C'uMren'*  Teeth  K*trulal*U  and  Proivrly  Mana<r.{. 
•With  r»«»T  »»»•*  Opmti««  ap;«rtaunu(  (•  lV»lalS«r«»rT 
»eie«iiacally  petforwwJ  on  the  moat  niotirrwte  Term*,  t. 
Wrr  P'*c».  *>uih.  IHrevil 
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K  Y  E  Z  O  R.  i  From  C7e^rr«    W  A  T  0  H 

ASP  Cl.v'CK  MAM'V  U'TVKl.K.  IS.  TorriMiaii- 
Coi  itr-Ko  i-*.  nearly  op;K>>.te  ^i  cat  Kusst-'.l  street,  and  at 
17.  l'Vl<f  C-e\-nre  street.  Fi'irware-re^d.  takes  the  present 
opportunity  oi  returnins  his  sir-cere  thanks  to  the  puhlH-  fe/r 
the  icrrat  er.cx-unuwmeiit  he  has  aiet  with  lor  the  lasi  thtr.v 
years,  and  beirs  to  mKw-w  them  that  he  conr.uues  to  euipU^v 
ten  experienced  workmen,  rx>th  French  arc  Vn*:'..>h.  !or  re-- 
i>airui|c  \Vatches.  CKvk*,  Jewe'.'ery.  Musii^al  Boxes,  .^c..  r< 
every  description  He  has  made  a  reduction  o:  one- hall  Ute 
prov  usually  char$e\l  by  others  in  the  trade. 

Conuv.on  \\atch  masses.  S*l..  IV'Uhle  Ftint  W .  I -uw. 
»ila>!..  Is.  .<d  .  Uilt  Watch  Hands,  pair.  SU..  Watvh  r>uu».  *>  . 
Main-spncf.  ,«s..  Ycnre.  is.  6d..  llair-s-,rint .  1*.  i«;  .  Watrh 
c.eMiiunc.  is.  6d  .  Chaius.  's.  c\:  .  li*\ld  NVatch  llainis.  rsau.  1* 
M..  Clcauin*:  .0-hour  CKx-k.  lv  .J..  i  U*i  i  c  s-«i*>  Cavi. 
•Vs  W. 

Chronometers.  l>\iplex.  Hvvriionta!.  and  Repeating  ^atch** 
oi  cvvry  desv-nptAT.,  bv-;fc  Fi-rviju  and  Fai>rl:sh.  Turre< 
SpriBf.aa4  Musical  CUx-k*.  \c..  and  evety  other  arttcie  ID 
the  ti»de  as  chs-a;1  in  }M\>jx-rt>>n  . 

Kvct-y  \v  atch  and  Ciovk  brought  tv>  repair,  will  b*  taken  R> 
pievvs  in  ihepjwser.ee  oi  th*  person  who  iu.nirs  it.  aa*  tike 
rau!t  shown,  to  prevcut  the  overvharprs  tikat  a:?  p-»«pL'» 
ma.'.c 

L  K  cai'.s  the  attenti\Mi  ol  the  puhiic  to  his  exTeusJ»*  sKx-k 
o!  CVx-ks.  al'.  ol  which  arc  oi  his  own  mauurastujr.  and  w:C 
warrant  tliem  trve  1  e \s<» use  K*  seven  years.  «r«ir>deot  tte» 
w-.;!  V  i.  u;id  »o  ps-r  cent.  cfcca;>cr  than  any  Watctiuakei  emu 
a*v-  d  f-cm.  they  not  Srin;  the  re*',  manaiactunrrs 
X.  B.  CUxks  o:  CTrry  ,Vs.-:r,tn  n  woun*  up  anJkeit  in  rei-air 
at  li.-.  ix-r  ar.uum. 


Ma    liEXPEKSOX  has  ;i:»:  pubMstod  the  lo'l.-*  -.u',-  new 
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"-     V  Novel  :raus'»tevJ  mv-.i  the  Fr*t>ch  e«i  Paul  ce  Koct 
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THE  DBA  NKARD'S  PROGRESS 

A    TALI — BY    TH«    IPITOR. 

PERIOD  II.— CHAPTER  V. 

• 

Ml:     riRE. 

•%MY  dear  Melville,  how   are  you?"  ex- , 
claimed  Mr.  Tibbatts,   rising  from  a  chair  in 
which  he  had  ensconsed  himself:  "  yon  seem 
as  happy  as  Apicius  after  a  good  dinner." 

"  Mr.  Tibbatts."  began  Melville,   recalling 
to  mind  his  promise  to  his  wife  not  to  see  this  • 
man  any  more. 

••  \Vnat !  is  it  thus  that  you  ceremoniously 
address  your  old  friend?"  interrupted  Tib- 
batts.  ••  Yon  see  I  did  not  use  any  ceremony 
with  von.  1  have  been  waiting-upward*  of 
two  hours  for  you.  and  I  resolved  to  make 
my  sel  f  comfortable. 

He  pointed  towards  the  table,  and  Melville 
saw  that  a  decanter  of  w  i;ie  and  a  glass  stood 
before  his  visitor. 

••  1  or.iered  it  t:p  myself."  said  Tibbatts ; 
"  I  th.visht  I  might  take  that  liberty." 

••  \\  el! — what  do  you  require  of  me*  "  de- 
mandcxl  our  hero,  less  impatiently  than  be- 
fore. 

••  X.iv — von  must  not  be  cross."  cried  Tib- 
i.iatts.  "  Come — show  me  a  welcome,  or  1 
•hall  depart  at  once.  PUdge  me  in  this." 

He  filled  two  glasses,  handed  one  to  Mel- 
ville, and  took  the  other  himself.  Melville 
cazed  at  him  for  a  minute,  and  then  tossed  off 
the  contents  of  his  srlass.  He  then  stretched 
forth  his  hand  to  Tibbatts.  a:ul  called  him  by 
the  most  familiar  and  endearing  names. 

"  Well— I  heard  yon  famously  eulogised 
the  other  irght."  said, Tibbatts,  endeavouring 

to  turn  the  conversation  upon  a  subject  which    do  is  just  to  write  your  name  across  it  tor  me   and  speecniess   for  some  mi.iutes,  vincertnin 
he  knew   would   flatter   the   weak  side  of  his   — make  it  payable  at  your  banker's — and  the  what  to  say  or  do. 
companion.  thing  is  done."  In  the  meantime  Tibbatts  sate  uneasily  in 

"Indeed!"  said  Melville,  flinging  himself       Melville  hesitated  for  a  moment,  intoxicated   his  chair,   and  Melvi'.ie  was  partially  sobered 
into  an  arm-chair,   and  preparing  to  converse   as    he    was,    and    Tibbat'.s  coolly    tilled    the  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  his  wife. 
and  drink  with  Tibbatts  on  a  footing  of  per-   glasses.     Our  hero  drank  off  the  contents  of       Louise  at  length  ca>t  her  eyes   toward*  the 
feet  intimacy.  the  one  which  stood  near  him.  and  then  seued  table,  and  perceived  the  bill  of  exchange.  Her 

"Ah!  at   a  gay   pary.   where    there    were   the  pen  which  Tibbatts  presented  to  him.  tirst  allusion  had  l>eeu  made  to  her  husband's 

some  verv  clever  fellows  ;  and  thev  all  agreed  At  that  moment  the  door  of  the  room  slowly  condition. — an  allusion  which  only  the  excess 
that  you  are  one  of  the  first  writers  ot  the  opened,  and  Louise  entered.  Her  countenance  of  her  grief  could  have  forced  troni  her  lips  ; 
day."  was  deadly  pale — the  traces  of  tears  were  visible  but  when  she  saw  th,at  document  thus  IviE^f 

"  1  am  not  vain,"  stammered  Victor  ;  "  but  upon  her  cheeks — and  her  lips  <juivere\l  with  prepared  for  his  signature,  and  knew  just  so 
still  one  likes  to  hear  what  the  public  says  of  alarm  and  emotion.  She  held  her  hinds  much  of  business  as  to  make  her  aware  of  its 
one's  writings."  ,  clasped  before  her.  and  her  whole  appearance  purpose  and  design,  she  suddenly  burst  forth 

"  Here  is  success  to  your  next  work."  cried   wore  an  air  of  such  deep  melancholy,  tha;  it  into  a  violent  flood  of  tears,  and  sunk  at  the 
./fibbaus.     "If  it  be  like  the  others,  it  will  would  have  melted  the  heart  of  an  anchonte.  feet  of  her  husband,  exclaiming.  "  Oh.  \  ictor! 
oeat  Cicero  for  eloquence."  Yet  so   lovely  was  sh$  in  her  mounifuhiess.  — do  not  rum  your  dear,  dear  children.'* 

"  Your  health.  Tibb.itts."  said. .Melville.         that  it   seemed    as   if    all    the  distressing   or       This  appeal  of  a  tender  mother  in  tavour  Ot 

'*  By  the  way,  my  dear  fellow."  cried  the  evil  passions  of  frail  humanity  could  not  in-  her  innocent  and  beloved  offspring  produced 
visitor,  after  a  moment's  pause,  " you  can  do  ,'ure  or  efface  one  particle  of  the  transccn-  only  that  effect  which  such. appeals invanabiy 
me  a  little  tavour  if  you  like.  1  don't  war.t  dam  beauties  of  that  fair  creature's  person,  do  upon  the  man  whose  intellect  is  impaired 
to  Wther  you  about  money  concerns — youha>ve  There  was  such  crace  in  her  attitudes,  and  with  wine,  and  whose  tender  sympathies  are 


area 


lent  me  souie — we  will  settle  one 'of  such  meekness  in  her  manners,  that  a  more  temporarily  destroyed  by  the  same  cause, 
these  days ;  but  here  is  a  little  thine  to  which  interesting  being  was  never  condemned  to  Melville  was  imtated  at  wh»t  he  termed  a 
if  you  just  put  your  name.  1  shall  be  e.xces-  shiver  at  the  cold  blasts  of  this  rude  world's  "  scene."  and  sharply  rebuked  his  wue  for  her 
lively  obliged.  If  not — nothing  but  ruin,  ab-  storms.  The  fancy  of  poesy  would  almost  conduct. 

solute  ruin  stares  me  in  the  face;  and  if  you  have  imagined  that  the  direst  grief  would  "  Oh.Viotor!"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  that 
do.  I  shall  make  a  fortune."  have  turned  to  smiles  at  her  presence.  was  scarcely  av-.iible  through  her  tears,  **l 

As  he  uttered  these  words.  Tibbalts  handed  Melville  turned  round  to  «*e  who  was  en-  would  not  reproach,  but  your  words  pierce 
a  long  slip  of  paper  to  Melville,  who  had  just  tering  the  room,  and  he  started  when  he  saw  like  an  arrow  to  my  heart.  You  have  been 
sense  enough  left  to  sxv  that  it  was  a  hill  of  that  it  was  his  wife,  guilty  of  unkmdness  towards  me.  because  I 

exchange:  he  could  not,  however,  precisely  '""My  dear  Louise,"  said  he.  *I  will  join  pleaded  for  my  children's  sake, — and  you  haw 
defiue  the  wrinng  or  figures  upon  it,  and  ap-  you  directly  in  the  drawing-room.  I  have  made  my  very  heart  bleed, — dial  heart  «hvfc 
pealed  to  his  visitor  relative  to  the  amount.  :  business  with  this  gentleman.  '  .always  was,  and  always  will  be  ta-thful  to 

"Oh!  only  a  paltry  hundred  and  fifty,"  i  "  It  i*  as  I  was  afraid  it  would  be,"  she,  you.  Oh!  you  should  .not  sullr  such  low  a* 
returned  Tibbatts  hastily.  «'A11  vou  have  to 'murmured;  aud  then  she  stood  motionless  miae  with  the  breath  of  suspicion — the 


• 
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picion  of  selfishness.     l\i  you  no  longer  love  [heap  of  papers  lying  on  the  table.     It  is,  how- 
me  yourself?  Oh  !  speak — speak  !  "  i  ever,  certain  that  he  awoke,  started  up,  and  ex- 

The  suspicion  of  the  tenderand  affectionate  ]  perienced  a  strange  sensation  which  appeared 
wife  was  founded  upon  truth:  intemperance  j  akmtosuffocation.  He  rubbed  hiseyes— a  noise 
had  gradually  undermined  the  affection  of  { like  that  of  a  distant  torrent  fell  upon  his  ears. 
Victor  for  his  wife.  His  soul  had  lost  the  and  to  his  horror  he  found  that  the  room  was 
(lower  of  its  magnanimous  youth, — its  gym- 1  enveloped  in  flames.  Uncertain  how  to  act. 
pathies  were  deadened,  and  a  secret  remorse  he  rushed  wildly  towards  the  door,  and  thence 
rendered  it  melancholy,  without  preserving  ii  I  into  the  passage,  exclaiming,  "Fire,  fire!" 
from  fresh  faults.  Oh!  doubtless  there  is  in  m  a  tone  of  agony  and  alarm.  A  natural  im- 
love  a  sanctuary  into  which  we  cannot  return  pulse  drove  him  to  Uie  chamber  of  his  wife, 
when  we  have  made  one  false  step  beyond  its  i  whom  lie  found  we*iing  over  her  two  ehil- 
houndary  ;  and  the  barrier  which  separates  dren.  The  innoeents'w ere  sleeping  together 
us  from  evil,  and  which  we  throw  down,  can-  i  in  a  little  bed  at  the  foot  of  her  own;  and  it 
not  be  raised  again.  Krror  succeeds  error — '  seemed  a  sin  to  disturb  that  soft  and  gnile- 
ouirage  follows  upon  outrage  — and  bitterness  !  less  slumber.  Louise  started  up  in  a  state  of 
increases  like  a  torrent  whose  embankments  !  horrible  suspense,  when  the  portending  cry  of 
have  given  way..  Who  can  define  the  termi-  her  husband  fell  upon  her  ears. 


nation  of  these  ravages  *     Still  never  had  the 


lire  !  lire  !  Louise."  he  exclaimed.  "  For 


conduct  of  Melville  robbed  the  soul  of  Louise   God's  sake,  save  the  children." 
of  the   smallest    portion  of  that   enthusiasm  !      He  then  ran  back  again  into  the  passage  to 
which   characterized    her    love.       Alas!    she  i  summon   the  servants:  and  by  this  time  the 
was  so  pure  and  virtuous  in  mind,  that  she  ]  whole  house  was  filled  wuh  a  dense  volume 

of  smoke.  The  table  in  Melville's  stndv  stood 


never  should  have  hoped  to  have  fo  nd  a  heart 
worth vi  of  her,  —  never  could   she  have    in- 


near  A   book-case,   the  wood-work  of  which 


spired  a  love,  that  would  correspond  with  her  WM  probably  the  first  object  to  catch  the 
own;  because  never  could  worship  be  worth  v  i  fire  from  the  table,  and  afl\»rd  food  for  the 
of  her  divinity  !  If  men  do  not  yet  know  the  devouring  element.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  a 
true  nature  of  that  homage  which  is  pleasing  verv  few  minutes,  the  whole  room  was  in 
to  the^  A!  mighty,  how  can  they  find  upon  earth  |  flames  ;  and  the  devastating  rage  of  the  infu- 
tiiat  gram  ot  pure  incense,  the  perfume  of,  riafe  devourer  was  speedily  communicated  to 


which  has  no?  as  yet  ascended  To  heaven  ? 

The  appeal  made  to  Melville  was  made  in 
vain.  He  surveyed  his  wife  with  an  angrv 
cou:.te:iance. — she  reiterated  her  supplication 
in  the  name  of  her  children;  and  his  counte- 
nance relaxed  not  from  its  sterness  ;  and  when 
she  almost  fell  senseless  at  his  feet  in  a  pa- 
roxysm of  grief,  he  thrust  her  from  him, — for 


of  the  demon   of 


he  was  under  the  influence 
intemperance ! 

Suddenly  Louise  ex-erted  an   almost   super- 
human courage  over  herself,  for  she   romem- 


the  adjacent  premises. 

And  then  arose  throughout  the  spacious 
dwelling  that  bustle  and  confusion,  and  those 
wild  cries,  which  only  added  to  the  terror  of 
the  scene.  Servants  flew  about  in  all  direc- 
tions, scarcely  knowing  what  course  to  adopt, 
unless,  indeed,  it  were  to  save  their  own  pro- 
perty from  the  fury  of  the  destroyer.  An 
alarm  was  quickly  spread  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  the  engines  of  the  vicinity  arrived  ;  the 
crowds  collected  in  the  street ;  and  all  the 
awful  solemnitv.  and  the  wild  contusion  at- 


tered  that  a  person  besides  her  husband  was  Itendant  upon  a  conflagration  of  the  kind  were 
i  i  the  room,  and  that  she  had  probably  given  '  there  displayed.  Tiie  red  volumes  of  flame 
way  to  her  emotions  somewhat  unseasonably  j  poured  forth  from  the  windows,  and  made  the 
She  rose,  cast  a  look  of  the  deepest — deepest  surrounding  darkness  of  the  night  the  more 
despair  upon  her  husband,  and  then  rushed  profound;  the  flickering  glare  played  upon 
precipitately  out  of  the  room,  evidently  un-  ^e  countenapces  of  the  myruds  of  persons 
able  any  longer  to  restrain  the  ebullition  of !  assembled  in  the  street ;  and  the  cracking  of 
her  agonising  feelings.  |  beams,  the  fall  of  bricks,  and  the  roar  ot  the 

Melvillt-  was  annoyed  at  what  had  taken  i  destroying  element,  formed  a  dread  comhina- 
place;  and  partly  Irom  a  feeling  of  obstinacv. !  l'<*n  ot  sounds  for  the  ears  of  those  present, 
and  partly  because  he  did  not  choose  to  seem  Melville  was  quite  sobered  by  the  terrible 
to  TibSatts  to  be  led  bv  his  wife,  he  unhesu  !  occurrence  of  which  he  felt  persuaded  that  he 
tatmgly  arnxed  his  name  to  the  bill  which  was  l»e  cause.  He  ran  to  the  study  wuh  the 
lav  before  him.  Thus  did  he  sacrifice  everv  v'i'w  of  ascertaining  whether  it  would  lx>  pos- 


amidst  the  burning  ruins  to  rescue  his  infant 
daughter. 

With  the  speed  of  lightning  did  he  climb 
the  stairs  to  the  first  floor,  and  there  he  paused 
for  an  instant  to  recover  breath,  for  the  smoke 
almost  suffocated  him.  He  looked  upwards 
— the  flight  of  steps  above  his  head  was  en- 
veloped in  flames;  and  burning  pieces  of  wood 
were  falling  in  all  directions.  He  hesitated 
no  longer — a  sensation  of  unutterable  alarm 
seized  u;>on  him  as  he  took  that  transitory 
survey  of  the  scene — and  he  turned  to  ascend 
the  stairs.  But  a  volume  of  flame  opposed 
his  passage  ;  he  attempted  to  force  his  way 
through  it :  and  the  heat  was  intolerable.  The 
cries  of  his  daughter  at  that  instant  met  his 
ears  ;  they  sounded  like  the  cries  ot  a  dying 
child. 

"  Papa  !  papa !"  screamed  the  little  Wing  : 
and  that  tender  appellation  rang  in  his  ears. 

He  again  rushed  forward  to  ascend  the 
stairs — he  was  determined  to  dare  all  to  save 
that  dear,  dear  child  who  was  thus  imploring 
his  succour.  But.  oh — horror!  the  stair- 
case gave  way — the  burning  beams  fell  with  a 
tremendous  crash,  and  no  means  of  access  to 
the  floor  were  now  left.  Melville  tore  his  hair 
with  the  fury  of  a  maniac — lie  raved — he 
cursed — he  foamed  at  the  mouth  !  The 
flames  drove  him  from  the  spot  where  he 
stood,  down  several  steps  :  and.  like  a  mad- 
man, did  he  stand  upon  the  uppermost  siep 
that  was  left  of  the  ruined  stairs,  shrieking 
amid  the  roar  of  the  devouring  element, 
"  My  clnldy!  my  child  !  " 

SuddeVlyJie  felt  a  dizziness  come  over  him 
— the  su^ike  nearly  suflVvated  him :  and. 
yielding  to  the  impulse  which  prompts  us  to 
cling  !•<  life  in  all  circumstances,  he  rushed 
down  the  steps  towards  the  hall. 

Louise  hastened  to  meet  him  :  she  was  now 
recovered,  and  had  anxiously  awaited  his  rv- 
tum. 

"My  daughter!  my  daughter!"  she  ex- 
claimed. "  w  here  is  she  ?" 

"  Oh,  God  ! — oh.  horror!"  ejaculated  Mel- 
ville ;  "  I  am  the  murderer  of  my  own  child  !' 

,To  b*  rontinnrd  in  oi»r  next., 


feeling  of  humanity  and  of  love  to  the  friend 


sible  to  extinguish  the  tire  :  and  when  he  saw 


who  had  proved  so  treacherous  once. — while  that  this  hope  was  useless,  he  returned  to  the 
the  tender  w  ife,  who  had  presented  him  with  i  chamber  of  his  wife,  whom  he  found  in  a  state 
all  her  fortune,  and  the  endearments  of  all  her  bordering  upon  distraction.  The  poor  young 
attachment,  was  weeping  bitter,  burning  tears  '  woman  was  paralysed  with  alarm,  and  unable 


over  her  two  innocent  children,  in  a  room  at 
a  little  distance ! 

When  Mr.  Tibbatts  had  obtained  all  he 
requires!,  he  took  his  departure,  laughing 
covertly  at  the  facility  with  which  he  had  in- 
duced his  victim  to  comply  wuh  his  requests. 

As  srvon  as  he  was  gone,"  Melville  drew"  his 
chair  rear  the  fire,  and  endeavoured  to  reflect 


to  exert  herself/  Melville  implored  her  to 
nse  and  save  the  children  ;  he  scarcely  knew 
what  he  said  to  her.  Seeing  that  there  w  as  no 
time  to  be  lost,  he  caught  his  w  ife  in  one  ami. 
and  then  hesitated  which  child  to  take  in  the 
other.  He  then  ran  towards  the  door,  to  see 
if  any  one  were  coming,  but  no  one  hastened 
to  his  assistance.  He  ran  back  again  towards 

upon  the  scene  that  had  just  taken  place.  ^e  slx>t  where  his  wife  and  children  were;  he 
Amidst  the  thousands  of  vague  ideas  which  filled  (again  took  lionise  in  one  ami,  and  he  endea- 
his  imagination,  there  was  one  which  he  did  [  voured  to  clasp  the  children  in  the  other,  but 
not  like  to  contemplate.  He  felt  that  he  had  '  ne  could  not.  They  .were,  both  awake,  and 
dealt  brutally — inhumanlv  to  the  woman  who  j WTre  crying  bitterly— «lhey  scarcely  knew 
lov(\J  him  so  tenderly,  anil  so  w-ell, — who  had  !  *'hy.  IVtermined  to  saw  one.  and  return  for 
\isi;ed  him  in  his  dungeon,  who  had  clung  to  lne  other,  he  rushed  out  of  the  room  wuh  hisr 
him  when  all  the  world  deserted  him,  and  who  ',  w'fe  and  ihe  little  boy.  He  precipitated  him- 
had  laid  her  fortune  at  his  feet , — and  he  was  i  **lf  down  the  stairs  a«  quickly  as  lie  could— 
ashamed  of  his  conduct,  —  ashamed,  even  I  tie  dense  volumes  of  smoke  nearly  Minded 


TEMPERANCE  rjH*$r«?  INTEMPERANCE. 

ART1CI.K    THE    SECOND. 

PIT   the   stock  of  wonders   w»s   not   yet   c«- 

;  haunted.     Returning  to  the  various  objects  which 

,  were  still  awaiting  examination  on  th«  table,  tl*- 

(company  appeared  to  bo  particularly  stnick  with 

1  the  following      The  pale,  hanl.  shrunken  liver  of  * 

drunkard;  Hogarth's  ••  G-.n  Alley;"   "An  Infal- 

lible  Receipt,"  &c      To  make  a  man  divulge  the 

secrets  of  his  friend,  let  him  take  one  class  more 

than  his  wont  ;  to  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  trans- 

migration. let  him  repeat  the  dose,  and  hi*  soui 

wiil  pass  into  the  body  of  some  strange  beast  ;  t>> 

prove  the  existence  of  demons,  let  him  repeat  the 

^  dose  again,  and  he  will  strikingly  resemble  the 

posffffrd  swine,  spoken  of  in  Soiipture,  and  well- 

nigh  deserved,  if  not  actually  incur,  the  same  fs»e 

i  a  humiliating  spectacle  ;    or.  Socrates  and  O»i«> 

'  drunk  :  a  picture  of  the  first  drunkard  ;  with  the 

ouaint  but  striking  motto,  "  Satin's  Triumph  ;  or. 

the  Second  Fall  of  Man  ;  "  and  a  nepresentauoi. 

of  the  contents  of  the  drunkar.l's  glass,  as  mag  - 

,  nified  by  a  moral  microscope  in  the  solar  light  o: 

eternity",  exhibiting  nothing  but  a  glass  full  of  lu- 

cid flame,  ahr*  with  knotted  and  writhing  worm*. 

more  hateful  than  the  imagination  had  ever  con- 


amidst  the  recklessness  and  the  indifference  him — and  he  saw  » ith  sentiments  of  indescrib- 
which  invariably  characterize  the  mind  under  i  *ble  horror,  that  the  fire  was  gaining  upon 


the  accursed  influence  of  liquor. 

It  seems  that  Melville  must  have  fallen 
asleep  in  bis  chair,  in  the  midst  of  his  rumi- 
nations, and  that,  by  some  sodden  movement, 
he  threw  one  of  die  caadies  down  upon  a 


the  room  communicating  w  ith  the  staircase  on 
the  second  floor,  where  ne  had  left  his  child. 
He  succeeded  in  reaching  the  street — he  there 
deposited  his  wife  and  little  boy  upon  the 
steps  of  the  front  door,  and  rushed  once  more 


Two  book*  remained  to  be  noticed      The  first 
!  proved  to  be  a  volume  of  the  "  Temperance  1'etiny 

Ma^aiine;"  every  page  of  which  termed  with 
1  warnings  against  intemperance,  and  with  encou- 
'  ragcments  to  the  opposite'  virtue.  The  other,  to 
|  my  great  sxirprise,  was  tn  old  book  which  I  had 
I  just  been  reading,  and  in  the  margin  of  which  I 
|  bad  marked  many  interesting  paragraph*  :  two  or 

three,  with  the  penrjsMon  ot  the  company,  I  pro- 

ceeded to  read  :  — 

"  I  can  no  better  compare  these  cups,  than  to 

watering-pots,  that    water   the  garden   of  vices, 

which  come  up  so  thick  and  fast.       *       »       • 


. 
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The  drunkard,  devil-like,  is  a  sinner,  who  cannot 
be  content  to  be  wicked  alone,  but  he  roust  needs 
U*npt  others  to  the  sames  wickedness  also. 

"  Drunkenness  is  the  greatest  disgrace  a  man 
can  )>ut  upon  himself  or  others.  Why  shall  it 
not  he  reputed  to  be  as  great  a  dishonour  to  be 
laid  by  the  heels  by  this  sin.  as  to  be  put  in  the 
stocks  or  a  prison  ?  Sumiose  a  company  of  rude 
a.n.1  impudent  sen-ant £j^j<d  combine  to  abuse 
their  roaster,  a  person  of  noble  birth,  and  great 
honour ;  to  that  end  they  should  wheedle  and 
gull  him  into  a  pleasant  humour,  make  him  very 
merry,  and.  when  they  have  levelled  him  down 
to  a  familiarity,  they  take  his  place,  and  play  the 
master ;  they  then  put  out  one  candle,  and  anon 
another,  and  then  come  the  grooms  and  footmen,  ] 
and  pan-  upon  him,  and  at  last  lay  him  under  the  i 
table,  or  in  a  meaner  place.  Thus  the  divine 
reason  is  abused  by  the  senses,  and  the  inferiors 
being  little  better,  "or  rather,  in  that,  worse  than' 
lirutes,  make  sport  with  their  master. 

"  A^ain.  imagine  a  noble  person  to  have  many  | 
grac-eful  and  useful  servants   under   him.  ai.d  if  j 
they  be  not  true  and  officious  to  him,  it   is  hi>  ^ 
fault  and  not  theirs  ;  and  this   noble  person  being  ! 
out  of  humour,  he  turns  one  out  ol  his  place,  and  j 
then  another,  until  he  have  left  him  none  to  help 
him  :    would   it   not   be   a   very   ignoble   action :  , 
\VivalJ  he  not.  when  come  to  himself,  repent,  and  j 
do  so  no  mure  ?     Is  it  not  like  this,  when  the  no-  | 
hie  reason  and  affections  are  depraved  by  lust,  do  j 
»erve  his  senses,  and  the  members  of  nis  body,  | 
even  tnose  that  were  born  with  him.  bred   with  ! 
him  from  the  very  cradle,  went  to  school   with  ! 
h::r..   lay  in  the  same  bed  with   him.  and   are  as  | 
de.-.r  to  ium.  when  he  is  himself,  as  his  very  eye, 
hands,  and  tVet ;  but  he  doth  cast  them  orf  by  the 
insinuation   of  nine;    the   eves   fail,   the    hands 
shake,  the  leg*  wave  like  reeds:  neither  foot  nor 
mind  sufficient  for  the  performance  of  duty.     And  , 
though  they  are  next  day  taken  home  again,  yet 
for  aught  he  knew,  they  were  quite  gone,  never  to 
be  seen  till  the  resurrection.     It  is  a  high  offence 
to  our  glorious  I'reator  ;  it  perverts  the  end  of 
our  redemption;    it  unmans  the  man;  and   is  a 
contempt  of  death,  the  grave,  and  hell  itself.     If 
men  had  any  reverence  for  their  God.    Creator. 
Saviour.  Sanctifier ;  if  any  honour  for  their  own 
nature  ;  if  any  sense  of  mortality,  and  of  the  re-  \ 
ference  this  mortal  life  has  to  eternal  life,   they  ' 
wouW  never  leave  it  thus,  throw  away  their  time 
thus.    How  curious  are  men  of  their  own  picture*, 
of  their  children's  faces  and  shapes,  of  the  monu-  \ 
merits  of  their  ancestors  :   how  enraged  at  the  vio-  I 
lauon  of  liner  daughters  :      And   will   yon.   with 
your  own  hands,  by  the  ungrateful  aliuse  of  plenty, ! 
deprive,  de  rile,   swill,   and   prostitute  yourselves  :  j 
What,  if  vou  were  stripped,  by  your  own  servants,  of  i 
your  onn  clothes,  and  they  should  put  on  vou 
their  liven.-s  or  frocks,  would  you  brook  it  :     Vet  | 
a  geru.unan  :s  a  gentleman  in  the  meanest  garb  ;! 
l<ut  you  are  not  men  when  you  undress  or  put 
off  sobriety.     In  a  word,  it  is  a  great  sin  ;  and  | 
what  if  the  Lord  call  you  iway  while  com:tting ; 
it  ? " 

I'nder  the  combined  influence  of  this  pointed 
appeal,  and  of  the  impressive  circumstances  which 
haJ  preceded  it,  a  series  of  resolutions,  which 
the  members  had  prepared  for  the  occasion,  were 
unanimously  adopted,  binding  them  forthwith  1o : 
the  conscientious  observance  of  the  strictest  tern-  ' 
perance,  and  to  a  strenuous  endeavour  u>  promote 
it  in  others.  And  as  if  to  confirm  them  in  these 
noble  intentions,  letters,  were  read,  either  from 
those,  or  concerning  those,  who,  having  formeriy 
numbered  among  their  compotators,  had  been  in- 
vited to  join  them  in  their  present  reformation. 
One  of  tiiese  letters  was  dated  from  a  gaol :  a  se- 
cond from  a  poor-house,  imploring  a  tnfle  to  ena- 
ble the  wretched  writer  to  gratify  his  thirst  for  the 
poison  which  had  alrea.iy  dragged  its  victim  to  the 
edge  of  the  grave;  a  third  imported  thai  the  per- 
son expected  10  write  was  at  present  an  inmate  «>f 
a  h.natic  asylum;  and  a  fourth  dated  from  the 
bed  of  eieath,  and  signed  with  ihe  palsied  hand  of 
deaih,  contained  this  sentence  :  "  A  victim  of  in- 
temperance, and  one  of  your  former  companions, 
warns  you — nee,  flee  from  the  fatal  cup :  at  the 
last  it  biteth  like  a  serpent,  and  sungeth  like  an 
adder.  My  breast,  at  this  moment,  is  filled  with 
these  coiled  and  gnawing  reptiles ;  my  heart  is 
compressed  in  their  writhing  folds ;  they  have 
bred*  within  me  the  worm  that  dieth  not.  Flee, 
flee  from  the  fatal  cup." 

When  the  meeting  was  about  to  break  up,  I 

took  the  lil>erty  of  making  the  following  remarks  : 

-  "  Gentleman,  were  an  account  of  the  preternatural 

scenee  which  this  rooaa  had  witnessed  to-night  to 


l>e  reported,  the  relation  would  be   considered   an   for  mankind.    From  the  political  arena  be  stands  aloof; 


idle  tale.  But  wonderful  AS  are  the  sights 
which  your  eyes  have  seen,  and  the  sounds  which 
your  ears  have  in  ..nl.  could  your  senses  have  been 
adequately  opened,  you  would  have  perceived 
greater  things  than  these.  The  whole  intelligent 
universe  is  interested  in  the  proceedings  of  this 
evening.  Angels  have  bent  over  you,  a  great 


in  religions  discussions — which  are  seldom  profit- 
able, never  edifying,  and  generally  productive  of  ran- 
cour— he  does  not  engage.  Tbe  CROSS  it  his  standard  : 
he  excludes  none  from  his  ranks — because,  upon  tbe 
tree  of  ignominy,  the  Saviour's  blood  was  shed  for  all. 
Mr.  Mathew  has  had  the  co-operation  of  members  of 
various  religions  :  he  and  they  have  felt  and  laboured 
together  as  brethren,  and  as  the  servants  of  a  common 


cloud  of  invisible  witnesses  have  encompassed  yon,  Master,  inviting  all  to  his  vineyard.  He  said  in  Dublin  : 
God  himself  has  approved  and  has  recorded  your  — ••  After  this  great  moral  change,  no  employer  will  in- 
vow  in  the  book  of  his  remembrance.  Hut  though  quire  nf  vftat  neei  the  man  it  whom  he  is  about  to  en- 
heaven  approves,  expect  not  to  escape  the  ridicule  g»ge.  No  landlord,  who  may  be  about  to  let  his  land, 
of  earth.  On  this  subject  allow  me  to  quote  a  **&  trouble  himself  to  find  out  of  what  sect  or  party  a 
sentence  or  two  from  the  author  with  whom  I  have  !  P*"00  offering  to  take  it  nay  be.  His  only  question 
already  made  you  acquainted.  Drinking  of  healths  wi"  *?»  ' Is  he  *  *$*iigj'  *nd>. if  ?°'  t£*J5*'  * 
he  speaks  of  as  a  prologue  invented  bv  the  ^^  efficient  recommendation.  Again,  ,n  addressing  an 
,  .  j.  .  immense  crowd  at  >ennrh,  he  thus  expressed  himself: 

enemy  to  mtroouce  U,e  tragic  scenes   of  mtemper-    _..  ^  c]f  2S??W».ti  i'.se/Um  day  is  very 

ance  which  so  frequently  follow.  And  it  is  most  edl<ying.  it  U  Tery  delightful  to  see  r«r*..n,  of  all  re- 
likely  to  deceive  and  take,  because  it  hath  tbe  face  /,„,„,„  ;)/Tn/ajnv,n.  co-operating  in  the  one  grand  cause 
of  triendship,  and  the  good  looks  of  love  and  kind-  '  of  charity."  Upon  another  occasion  be  said :— "  Not- 
ness.  And  he  that  dissents  from  it  looks  like  !  withstanding  political  views  or  religious  belief,  tkrre  >i 
some  odd  peevish  humourist,  an  unhewn  piece  of  no  difrrmrr  nf  npint"»  o»  tkitf>int:  we  all  agree  as  to 
moros-eness,  that  will  not  fall  in  and  close  in  the  '  the  benefits  resulting  from  teetotalism — it  is  a  green  spot 
square  of  society,  and,  therefore,  is  fitter  to  live  by  !  on  the  desert  of  life,  vkrrr  nil  can  mfet  and  co-operate 
himself,  and  to  keep  home,  than  to  come  abroad.  lfor  *«  Senfr*1  S004  of  their  fellow-creatures."  We 
And  if  the  dissent  breed  an  argument,  the  con.  shall  only  make  one  more  extract,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
senters  clearlv  carrv  it  bv  the  poll ;  and  thev  that  contemplate  one  which  more  powerfully  applies  to  the 
• .  ,  •  ,  ,'  ,  point.  Mr.  Mathew.  in  speaking  of  tbe  Cork  Teetotal 

oppose  it  are  judged  to  wrangle  against  points  of  ^       usfd  these  ^^g  m  his  SKech  Mwl 

honour,  civility,  .breeding,  good   manners,   good   montus         at  xenl?h>  £ the  hitherto  disturbed,  but 
nature,  yea,  innocency,  and  the  received  custom  of 
all  sorts  and  qualities  of  men,  men  of  great  virtue 


and  accomplishments.     How  ridiculous  doth   that 


teetotalised  and  peaoeful  county  of  Tipperary  : — 
"  It  consists  of  upwa-ds  of  "00,000  members,  em- 
bracing persons  of  all  religions  denominations — Dissen- 
odd  man  look  that  makes  not  one  among  them  '.  ters.  Society  of  Friends,  and  mem  ben  of  the  Established 
as  ridiculous  as  if  he  wore  a  high-crowned  hat  Church.  One  of  the  great  objects  of  tbe  Teetotal  Tern- 
lined  and  faced  with  scruple*,  a  deep  ruff,  and  a  perance  Society  is,  that  there  shall  be  no  religious  ani- 
fur  gown  ;  as  if  he  were  made  up  of  scruples,  for-  "^'^  :  erer7  •**»  shall  worship  God  according  to  his 
mality,  and  seriousness.'  This  witness  is  true  ;  <  " 
and  you  must  expect  to  prove  it.  So  little  pro-  i 
gress  have  societies  like  yours  made  in  England, ' 
and  so  little  has  the  subject  engaged  the  consider-  ! 
ation  even  of  what  is  called  the  religious  world,  I 
that  you  will  seldom  be  able  to  avow  your  princi- 
ple? without  failing  under  the  suspicions  of  the 


own  /<>nscien«  '  «>d  any  one  who  violates  i  this  under- 
***       "  "Ot  worthy  °  *  '  membcr' 


genuine  and  undenled.  This  is  not 
the  rancour  of  the  partizan  :  this  it  not  the  raving  of  tbe 
bigot  :  this  is  not  the  language  of  a  haughty  cvclusionist. 
It  is  the  language  of  lovt  :  it  u  the  language  of  Him  wio 
name  to  breathe  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men. 


company.  Looks  of  wonder  will  he  exchanged,  '  This  it  the  language  Ireland  wants  :  it  u  congenial  with 
difficulties  started,  cases  supposed.  One  will  deem  tbe  generous  heart*  and  dispositions  of  her  people.  Soon 
you  an  enthusiast  with  an  hobby  ;  another  will  fear 
thst  you  have  a  crotchet  in  your  head  ;  and  ano- 
ther accuse  you  of  warring  against  social  enjoy- 
ment. But  persevere  ;  you  have  a  testimony  within, 
and  a  record  on  high.  Look  upon  yourself  as 
divinely  appointed  to  the  task.  You  are  moral 
heroes,  who  deserve,  and  will  ultimately  receive, 
the  thanks  of  the  community.  Tiie  time  will 
come  when,  awaking  as  from  a  long  and  drunken 
dream,  the  entire  people  will  form  a  grand,  na- 
tional Temperance  Society,  h  will  be  your  ho- 
nour to  be  numbered  among  its  founders." 

The  assembly  broke  up  ;  and  the  members,  x»bo 
had  never  before  met  without  leaving  their  human- 
ity behind  them,  now  depart  w.th  humanity  in- 
ve*tea  with  a  kind  of  dmnitv. 


FATHER  MATHEW. 


it  be  heard  in  every  \allev,  and  ascend  every  bill  : 
fixed  may  be  its  abode  in  every  heart  :  and  may  it  be 
cherished  round  every  fireside,  from  too  many  of  which 
tbe  foal  workings  of  religious  strife  have  so  long  ba- 
nished the  happiness  which  it  is  the  province  of  religion 
to  confer. 

Many  of  the  near  relatives  of  Mr.  Matbew  are  mem- 
bfrs  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  amongst  his  "  be»t 
friends"  are  Presbyterians  and  Quaker*.  A  circum- 
stance occur*  to  us  bore  which  we  cannot  but  mention, 
as  showing  that  the  teetotalers  in  London  are  as  unin- 
fluenced by  re^ijious  prejudices  as  their  brethren  in  Ire- 
land. Mr.  John  Giles,  a  Quaker,  was  the  founder,  a;iJ 
U  still  a  LEAnEa — (,we  u>e  not  the  term  invidiously) — 
of  the  Metropolitan  Roman  Catholic  Total-abstinence 
Society.  He  tcalously  co-operates  with  them,  and  tbey 
with  him.  Men  of  all  creeds  unite  for  political  pur- 
poses, and  why  should  they  not  combine  for  moral 
objects  ? 

The  following  U  a  strong  instance  of  Mr.  Matbew'* 
readiness  to  meet  the  view  of  those  who  differ  from  I  •"« 


in  religion.     When  Catholics  receive  the  Sacrament  of 
Ws  again  recur  to  Mr.  HATVE'S  excellent  biocraphy  j the  Lord's  Supper,  they  do  not,  as  is  well  known,  par- 

of  this  gentleman,  for  further  extracts  :—  '  |  take  of  tbe  cup.     In  the  original  pledge  the  exception 

I  of  taking  wmc  "  for  SacrammtaJ  purposes"  was  not 
Their  is  unother  allegation  aAnst  Father  Matbew's    lnserted-    Thls  w»*  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Matbew,  and  he 

inovennnt.  winch  charges  it  i^/A  a  niirtral  fin.  c»  '  imlncdl"u'ly  »dded  II-  *nd  u  "**  evcr  Boc*  ***"  «*- 
'Ovrrai:J.-wrao.:a  has  Mr.  MatW  disclaimed  all  con-' '  ttined'  This  showed  at  onoa.ebe  scrupulous  exactness 

r.f\\m  with  politics.      Let  those  who  charge  him  with    of  *"*   ProtcsUnt  »nd  dissenting  teetotalers,  and  Mr. 

sc.-h  designs,  say  when  be  displayed  rhera  •*  Wnat  noil-  '  M*1***"*  "adjoess  to  meet  tbem,  in  the  broadest  spirit 

tval  society  o.vs  he  belong  to  ;    When  did  i  pohhoJ    of  rellSloui  toteratjoa. 

i  n'.hii-i.in  efot;x-  his  lips  •  What  is  his  political  creed  ?  How  happy  should  we  be  if  weconW  state  that  DOCOB- 
j  For  what  r-ol  iical  object  is  he  striving  :  These  are  ones-  trast  has  been  afforded  to  this  truly  Christian  ifcnitu- 
i  ti  -ns  which  must  be  answered  before  the  accusation  we  nour  and  conciliatory  course  which  Father  Matbew  has 
1  are  noticing  can  he  substantiated  ;  and.  unless  it  is  sub-  pursued.  Such  has  unhappily  not  been  tbe  case,  la 

stanti»te<i,  it  ought  not  to  be  made.    If  it  were  necessarv,    the  HBnse  of  Lords,  a  Noble  Marq-iis  (VTestaieath)  has 

hundreds  of  extract*  from  his  speeches  might  here  be    denounced  tbe  Teetotal  cause  as  a  I'apitu  dencr  in  mmLe 
|  inserted,  to  show  that  politics  have  no  power  in  his  im-  j  •/n*^  •»"•  **TT- — ^o**  be  mean  that  virtoe  becomes 
,  pulses.    O'Cotnell  has  even  refrained  from  oprulyjom. 
j  /nc  him,  Icrt  a  political  character  should  be  imparted  to 
I  his  motives.     Vhere,  then,  is  tie  ground — wLat  is  the 
1  prefen.-f.  thr.t    Father  >lathew  mtertaias  political  de- 

>  jcs  .:    No  :  he  has  merged  the  politician  in  the  puilan- 
j  thropist  :  he  aims  at  tbe  regeneration  of  IreUod  bv  tbe 

culture  of  sobriety  amongst  her  people  :  be  has  no  other 

r>-Jisii  than  tbat  of  his  divine  Master.     It  is  true    in- 


^  deed,  that  a  people  rescued  from    excess — with  clear 
j  heads   and    uninfluenced    passions — will  approach  tbe 
i  legislature  in  an  attitude  of  greater  moral  power,  to  ask 
the  removal  of  the  wrongs  and  tbe  redress  of  tbe  grie- 
[  \ances  which  have  laid  Ireland  low;  but  this  increased 
moral  and  political  power,  though  it  is  tbe  crmteovrwcr, 
is  not  the  rn  i  ur  iht  turn  of  leetotalisa.     Is  lac  practice 
of  \irtue  to  be  abandoned,  or  denounced,  because  it 
makes  people  more  able  to  be  nationally  gnat,   man 
.  socially  happy,  and  more  politically  powerful  ? 

Father  Matbew  ha*  not  givea  to  party  what  was  mean: 


nee  when  practised  by  a  Catholic  ?  An  allegation  to 
wanton — to  absurd, — and  yet  withal  to  characteristic  of 
tbe  Marquis,  deserve*  no  further  comment. 

Another  notable  discovery  concerning  Mr.  Matbew, 
is,  tbat  be  i*  doing  "  the  Detu"s  work."  This  disco- 
very bas  been  made  by  a  clergyman  of  tbe  Established 
I  Lurch  in  Ireland,  and  we  feel  at  a  loss  to  surmise  front 
what  Kmrce  of  intftraUom  tbe  pious  conclusion  was 
drawn.  We  believe,  however,  it  is  tbe  nrst  tins  hi*  Sa- 
tanic Majesty  bad  tbe  honour  of  receiving  so  pood  a 
character,  and  we  cannot  believe  tbat  be  would  bave  re- 
ceived it  now,  if  tbe  Parson  of  Casbel — who  would  not 
admit  Father  Matbew  to  Casb»l's  famed  rack  to  adaoi- 
olster  tbe  pledge — bad  been  better  acquainted  with  bis 
Derilahip  W  e  do  not  seek  to  interfere  with  any  BMUB'* 
opinion* ;  bat  tbat  discovery,  tbat  Sctan  it  the  peat 
peiroaef  aobnety,  aad  tbat  ateretse*  it  »at>t  a«t  to  be 
eoeonraged,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  eztraoraiMTf 
inventions  of  tuea;  *u,  tr- 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

T\>  tfie  Ktiitor  of"  THK  TKBTOTALBR." 

SIR, — It  i>  really  surprising  to  6od,  after  so  much 
has  bee  n  saiil  of  the  injurious  effects  of  alcohol  upon  the 
working  man,  th»t  any  society  professing  to  have  for  its 
object  the  diffnsijii  of  useful  knowledge,  should  still 
continue  to  laud  the  rir/ufv  of"  merry  brown  beer,'1 
or  "the  iron?  insidious  punch-bowl."  \Ve,  however, 
rind,  on  perusing  the  Monthly  Supplement  nftkt  Penny 
Maya:ine  nf  Ikf  Society  for  thf  D(fturioH  nf  I'stful 
Knotrletlye,  for  the  month  of  August,  that  the  delusion 
is  sti'l  held  forth  to  the  world  as  being  necessary.  1 
shall  now  give  an  extract  or  two  from  that  periodical, 
trusting  its  insertion  in  your  widely-spreading  journal 
will  be  the  means  of  assuring  our  Teetotal  friends  'hat 
;M--/«/  knowledge  is  not  always  the  result  of  a  perusal 
of  that  work,  and  that  to  make  any  periodical  really  in- 
teresting and  ut?ful,  it  should  be  based  on  total  absti- 
nence principles. 

After  speaking  of  the  mode  of  cutting  corn  in  various 
places,  and  hiring  labourers  to  perform  the  work,  we 
are  told  that  '•  when  the  season  01  the  year  is  considered 
ir.  which  the  reaping  is  generally  performed,  the  weather 
frequently  being  hot  and  sultry,  and  also  the  posture  in 
which  the  reaper's  body  is  almost  constantly  placed,  the 
back  bein*  bent  to  a  horiiontal  position,  when  closely 
followed  during  a  long  day,  it  is  as  severe  labour  as  al- 
most ever  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  husbandman.  Hence  it 
is  that  the  custom  generally  prevails  of  providing  the 
reapers  with  beer,  of  a  good  or  middling  quality,  where 
it  is  not  usual  to  Mipplr  any  at  other  seasons.  Even 
with  those  who  ta!>e  reaping  by  '  the  great,'  and  are 
not  in  a  condition  to  brew  their  harvest  drink,  it  usual- 
ly is  part  of  the  agreement  that  the  labourer  is  to  re- 
ceive so  much  money  per  acre,  with  a  stipulated  allow- 
ance of  malt  liquor  or  cider."  It  would  be  advisable  for 
the  proprietors  of  that  "  m.tgaiine"  to  read  the  "  Testi- 
monies of  Agricultural  Labourers"  preference  to  these 
drinks,  ami  then  the  probability  is  that  they  would 
pause  before  they  introduced  any  tiling  relative  to  them 
other  than  a  denunciation  against  th<m. 

\fter  assuring  their  readers  that  in  wet  seasons  "  the 
grain  begius  to  germinate  and  grow,"  and  that  "  sjirout- 
ei  barley  is  entirely  until  for  malt,"  and  after  speaking 
ol  the  feasts  and  holidays  generally  prevailing  at  lh.«t 
period,  they  go  on  to  say,  "  But  at  the  harvest  home 
supper,  to  which  all  are  invited  who  in  any  way  may 
have  assisted  in  securing  the  crops,  besides  the  abun- 
dance of  boiled  and  roasted,  andf/Vnfy  qfmrrry  bnu-M 
!>•?>•.  triiA  l A--  mure  iiutiuitfuj  i  xxfA-iou ;'  vi  >M^xy  tc- 
e«t«'j>u,  there  is  generally  the  village  Orpheus  with  his 
rustic  violin  ready  to  strike  up  some  jocund  air,  when 
the  whole  party  join  in  the  rural  country-dance ;  and 
thus,  once  a  year,  amidst  eating,  drinking,  dancing,  and 
merrymaking,  the  hardships  and  toils  attend  in:  on  a  life 
of  labour,  as  well  as  the  difference  of  rank  and  station, 
are  for  a  time  laid  aside,  and  apparently  forgotten." 

If  the  "  Society  for  Uie  D:rt'as:on  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge "  think  it  right  to  advocate  the  use  of  the  body, 
jmd-soul-destroying  drinks  used  in  this  country  ^aud 
why  should  tliey  not,  when  they  hare  for  their  chairman 
the  patron  of  jerry  shops  ;\  the  "  Total  Abstinence  J>o- 
cietie*,"  with  their  MILLIONS  of  members,  think  it  runt 
to  advocate  the  non-use  ;  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  farmers  and  others  will  b  •  made  to  pay  for  their 
work  in  the  currency  of  the  realm,  ami  not  in  beer, 
cider,  or  any  other  alcoholic  drink. 

Wishing  every  success  to  the  associations  of  our 
rountry  for  tfce  suppression  and  extinction  of  intemper- 
ance, 1  beg  to  remain. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  V.  H. 

An  honorary  member  of  the  I'nited 
Tuniperance  Association. 


comes  incessant,  and  the  countenance  assumes  a  peculiar 
wildness  and  anxiety  ;  his  temper  is  very  excitable  ;  and 
he  is  tormented  with  mental  illusions,  which  are  gene- 
rally of  a  low  or  melancholic  kind.  He  sees  objects 
where  their  presence  is  physically  impossible  ;  is  con- 
tinually haunted  by  frightful  creatures,  or  occupied  with 
the  most  extravagant  ideas,  and  U  constantly  endeavour- 
ing to  avoid  them.  He  becomes  altogether  sleepless, 
and  the  tremor  of  the  hands  and  of  the  tongue  continues 
without  remission  ;  he  is  talkative,  continually  occupied 
with  the  objects  of  his  delusions  ;  he  cannot  be  kept  in 
one  place  ;  and,  when  opposed,  is  sometimes  so  violent 
and  noisy  as  to  require  confinement.  The  disease  may 
now  terminate  favourably,  with  yawning,  drowsiness, 
and  profound  sleep;  or  the  symptoms  which  have  been 
described,  may  assume  a  more  aggravated  form,  accom- 
panied with  more  complete  depression  of  the  powers  of 
life  ;  the  patient  makes  violent  ami  excessive  struggles, 
attended  with  profuse  perspiration  :  the  tremor  in  the 
hands  increases,  and  not  infrequently  extends  to  the 
whole  trunk  ;  the  perspiration  becomes  more  and  more  j 
cold,  and.  as  has  been  remarked,  exhales  a  peculiar: 
smell,  between  a  vinous  and  alliaceous  odour ;  the 
patient  talks  incessantly  and  very  rapidly  ;  the  violence 
of  the  delirium  increases,  and  continues  until  shortly 
before  death,  when  a  calm  takes  place ;  but  sometimes 
the  pat-em  is  carried  off  suddenly  in  a  convulsion. 

Delirium  tremeus  may  alternate  with  epilepsy,  as  has 
been  observed  by  DR.  COPKI.AND.  Shortly  before  1 
had  the  honour  of  r'sidin;  with  that  eminent  physician, 
he  was  called  to  a  man,  redused  in  circumstances  from 
habits  of  intoxication,  who  had  experienced  two  or  more 
attack*  of  delirium  tremens.  He  was  sei»ed  with  an 
epileptic  tit.  brought  on  by  a  fear  of  being  run  over  by  a 
carriage  near  his  own  house.  He  had  a  return  of  the 
delirium  tremetis  upon  recovery  from  the  paroxysm. 

1  hese  effects  are  almost  invariably  produced  »y  habi- 
tual intoxication.     Similar  etfects  have,  however,  been 
recorded,  which  had  been  produced  by  the  use  of  opium, 
belt  itlaima,  and  other  poisons.     The  impressions  upon 
the  stomach  are  communicated  to  the  nervous  centres  . 
the  renewed  irritations  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system 
exhaust  their  power  ;    the   important   organ,   through 
which  the  intellectual  faculties  act,  being  no  longer  in  a 
souud  condition,  the  manifestations  of  the  mind  itself 
become  altered  ;  the  memory  and  judgment  particularly 
I  become  enfeebled  and  unsound.     During  each  debauch 
|  there  is  a  temporary  loss  of  reason  ;  the  frequent  re- 
|  currence  of  this  intellectual  aberration,  especially  if  a 
predisposition  to  insanity  exist,  will  at  length  and  for 
j  ever  end  in  t'.ie  annihilation  of  that  faculty  by  which 
1  man  is  pre-eminent  above  all  other  created  beings. 

Delirium  tremens  is  a  disease  which  frequently  ter- 
minates the  existence  of  persons  who  have  been  addicted 
to  drinking,  particularly  worn-out  drunkards  :  and  has 
\  been  observed  by  some  medical  practitioners  to  lapse 
i  into  scarlet  and  typhoid  fevers,  cholera-morbus,  and 
rheumatism.  The  appesmuiees  which  have  been  ob- 
served after  cYath  from  this  disease,  have  been  effusion 
of  serum  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  between  its 
membranes  ;  great  congestion  of  the  vessels,  particularly 
of  one  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  I  the  f>ia  mater  > 
which  were  filled  with  coagulated  blood,  i^as  observed  by 
M.'KI.U.NI  •.  effusion  of  serum  at  the  base  of  the 
brain,  vby  DR.  STARK  >;  and  congestion  of  the  brain 
and  of  its  membranes,,  and  of  the  liver,  (.by  ARM- 
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DELIRIUM  TREMENS. 

WK  extract  the  following  description  of  the 
dreadful  malady,  from  Barker's  "  ESSAY  ON  IN- 
TOXICATING LIUI/OKS," — a  work  which  we  have 
already  favourably  noticed  : — 

The  disease  which  is  characteristic  of  habits  of  intoxi- 
cation, and  which  may  almost  be  said  to  be  peculiar  to 
confirmed  drunkards,  is  the  Delirium  Trement,  or 
which  is  more  accurately  designated  Delirium  tritk 
trrmor.  It  is  a  disease  involving  the  whole  nervous 
lystem.  and  varies  from  the  slightest  form  of  nervous 
tremor  with  spectral  illusions,  and  accelerated  pulse,  to 
the  most  alarming  state  of  vital  depression,  muscular 
antatioa,  and  mental  alienation.  It  has  been  observed 
particularly  to  attack  persons  who  had  long  addicted 
themselves  to  intoxicating  liquors,  and  who  suddenly 
suspended  their  use.  On  its  approach  it  is  attended 
with  general  debility  ;  coldness  and  elimminess  of  the 
hands  and  feet ;  nausea  and  sometimes  vomiting,  par- 
ticularly in  the  morning ;  inappetency.  and  eren  aver- 
•ton  from  animal  food ;  excessive  perspiration  from 
slight  exertion ;  headache  and  giddiness  ;  the  spirits  are 
much  depressed;  the  patient  sighs  frequently;  liis 
countenance  it  inii»s»  ;  he  complains  of  oppression  in 
the  region  of  the  heart*  is  anxious  about  hi*  affairs  ;  if 
rather  restless  iwt  watchful ;  and  his  hands  are  some- 
what tremulous.  la  a  short  time,  the  restlessness  be- 
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XO.   II. — THK   RIMIMSCINCES  OF  THE   P1OP1  K. 

Translate-lfrtn  He  Frenck  •  >/  D<-  Berenger. 

FRANCE  shall  sing  Napoleon's  glory 
In  the  humble  cot  for  ever  ; — 
Fifty  summers  henc«  she'll  never 

Listen  to  a  stranger's  story, 

At  eve  shall  meet  each  village  swain. 
To  hear  some  aged  crone  recite 

The  deeds  of  other  days  again, 

And  thus  to  while  away  the  night. 

"  Well,"  they  say,  "  the  nation's  heart 

Constant  clings  to  Bonaparte  ; 
Him  we  adore! 

Mother,  speak  of  him  once  more. 
Oh  !  speak  once  more  !  " 

"  — It  was  in  my  youthful  day — 

Many  since  that  one,  have  down — 

That  the  great  Napoleon 
Pass'd  the  cot  in  grand  array. 
I  laboured  hard  to  climb  the  hill, 

For  I  was  drrst  in  garments  gay  ;  — 
Methinks  I  see  his  cock'd  hat  still, 

And  riding  coat  of  homely  gray. 
\Then  he  came.  I  shook  with  fear ; 
But  he  said,  '  Good  day.  my  dear  t ' 

So  kindly  too  !  " 
"  — MotheV,  then  he  aotk'd  you, 

lie  notic'd  you  !  "  , 

"  — Scarce  a  year  had  pass'd  away, 
When  I  saw  his  princely  train, 
And  Napoleon  once  again  : 

To  the  church  he  went  that  day. 


And  they  were  blythe  and  happy  all, 
Thro'  crowds  admiring  moving  on  ; 
While  thousands  crieJ^1  May  blessings  fall 

From  heav'n  on  Ga^'s  fav'rite  son  !  ' 
Sweet  the  royal  ohampim  smil'd. 
For  he  thought  upon  his  child, 

The  infant  dear  !  " 
" — Mother,  'twas  a  glorious  year, 
A  glorious  year  !  " 

"  — Then,  when  battle  rsj-'d  around, 

\\  hen  opprest  by  foreign  foes, 

Braving  danger,  he  arose — 
He  to  succour  France  w-as  found  ! 
One  niglit — 1  never  shall  forget— 

A  knocking  led  me  to  the  door ; 
Great  God  !   mine  eyes  Napoleon's  met. 

Follow 'd  by  gorgeous  trains  no  more. 
In  the  chair  where  1  am  seated, 
Sate  the  Hero,  and  repeated 

\\  ords  of  despair  !  " 
"  — Mother,  what  '.  is  that  the  chair. 
Indeed  the  chair  ?  " 

"  — He  by  hunger  was  opprest ; — 

Sorry  food  could  1  provide  : 

Then  his  dripping  clothes  he  diieJ, 
And  obtain'd  a  partial  rest. 
At  length  awaking  from  his  dreams. 

He  m ark 'J  the  tears  of  sorrow  fall  : 
'  Be  calm,'  he  cried.  •  for  fortune  beams 

.As  yet  upon  the  land  of  Gaul !  ' 
Here's  the  eoblet  whence  his  lip 
Deigu'd  n,y  humble  wiue  to  sip, 

Forgotten  never  !  " 
"  — Mother,  you  will  keep  it  ever, 
Will  keep  it  ever  !  " 

••  — Yes  I   Behold — regard  it  well  ! 

He.  whose  head  a  Pope  had  blest, 

By  his  foemen  was  opprest — 
In  A  distant  isle  he  fell  ' 
France,  tir'd  of  hope,  believ'd  at  last 

He  ne'er  could  come  her  rights  to  save  ; 
And  now  the  ocean  must  be  pass'd 

Hy  those  wh«»  wish  to  mark  his  crave. 
When  the  tidings  met  my  ears, 
Frequent  were  mv  bitter'tears. 

My  grief  to  tell  !  " 
"  — Mother,  Heaven  kee^>  thee  well ; 
God  keep  thee  well  !  " 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 

Wi  beg  to  inform  L  M   n.  th»t  if  we  se*  any  more  «1>  al'u 
SIOBS,  lu  the  journals  to  which  he  refers,  either'  to  ouneivts  or 

to  the  Ass<  c.ation  to  which  we  h»ve  the  honour  to  belojig  »  r 
shall  »t  once  boldly  and  fearlessljr  publish  the  whole  rran* 
action  about  the  silver  forks  and  spoons.  toother  with  cer 
tain  other  little  particulars  which  have  cvme  to  our  ku   w 
ledge,  and  with  which  it  is  little  supposed  that  we  are  ac 
quaiuted.     We  do  not  wish  to  be  the  acgressors  iu  anv  case 
but  we  have  already  shown  that  we  will  bo  insulted  no  where 
with  impunity.    \\  e  again  declare  most  positivrlv  that  we  will 
j  ublish  the  whole  of  the  plemsant  little  episodes  in  the  life  of  • 
certain  individual,  without  the  slightest  disguise  nther  of  nani. 
or  ol  circumstances.  if  these  Ul.uaturtd.  spiteful,  and  coward), 
allusion*  be  continued. 

We  thank  EIIIA  KIXSIV  .of  Manchester  for  heroornmnm 
cation,  which  however  contaius  interest  at  too  purclv  a  local 
nature  for  Insertion  in  our  journal 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  >  ur  correspondent  at  Aml>!« 


We  sincerely  thank  Ma.  REWCASTL*    of  Newcastle    for  lu 
kind  hints,  by  which  we  shall  profit    We  strvnglv  reco  turner  it 
•THS  NORTHERN  TKMr»K.\\<*  KKCOXK"  to  "ail  our  reader* 
as  a  faithful  and  skilful  organ  of  Teetctal  dcctrines      It  -i 
published  even-  month,  price  one  penny,  at  Newcastle 

A  WATBK  PKINKKK^S  letter  is  eiceileot.  We  shall  endr* 
vour  to  make  rcom  for  it  shortly. 

Private  answers  have  been  "returned  to  all  letters  not  *c 
knowtedgnl  above,  and  which  have  bwn  Iteeircd  betwm 
the  1st  and  the  12th  of  October. 

We  intend  to  commence,  ID  the  next  Number,  a  series  n 
"SiKTtms  or  01  »  APVOCJTIS."  The  first  will  be  a  M<. 
graphy  of  M*.  Cm  Mr,  th«  registrar  erf  the  VnitedTeniixraiu-* 
Association. 

With  the  neit  Number  of  thii  Journal  will  be  tiven  rrat  :« 
A  Beautiful  Lithographic  Pnut.  Orders  for  the  T«'ot*i, 
are  received  bv  all  Bookseller,. 

He  beg  to  state  most  distinctly  that  M*.  JAWK  M'Ci  aRtr 
of  Chelsea,  is  not  a  member  of  the  VmtiM  Temperance  \stv- 
ciatioo. 


THE    TEETOTALER. 

SATURDAY,   OCTOBER,  17,  1640.  -> 

THB  springs  of  a  false  judgment  are  four; 
or  rather  the  causes  of  error  are  four. 

The  first  cause  of  error  is  rashness,  or  the 
being  determined  on  the  conclusion,  before  the 
evidences  are  properly  weighed.  This  must 
be  an  error  ;  because,  in  matters  of  probability, 
the  conclusion  should  depend  upon  the  suni 
total  of  all  the  evidences.  But  suspense  is 
painful  to  most  minds ;  and  therefore  we  an» 
apt  to  determine  on  the  conclusion,  before  we 
have  weighed  the  evidences.  Thus,  there  is 
no  cause  of  error  so  prevalent  amongst  the 
opponents  to  Teetotalism  as  rashness. 
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The  second  cause  of  error  is  the  being  </<•-  partial  and  disinterested  reasouers,  whereas 
fertntneti  ly  out  argument,  to  the  exclusion  their  very  opposition  to  a  right  and  humane 
of  all  others.  Now,  on  dubious  subjects  principle  conveys  to  the  sensible  man  a  con- 
mid  matters  of  mere  probability,  there  is  never  viction  of  the  dishonesty  or  hypocrisy  of  their 
one  argument  alone  sufficient  on  which  to: motives. 

ground  our  assent;  for  our  assent  should,  after1  Where  error  is  involuntary,  it  certainly  is 
having  heard  and  weighed  all  the  arguments  uot  culpable.  As  the  will  has  a  certain  power 
ou  both  sides,  impartially  depend  on  the  pre-  over  judgment,  by  defeating  prejudices,  so  far 
ponderattoii  of  the  sum  total.  But  the  oppo-  as  it  is  properly  or  improperly  placed,  we  are 
nents  of  Teelotalisiu  found  all  the  fabric  of  culpable  or  responsible.  In  all  cases  where 
their  reasoning  upon  the  one  single  argument  assenting  or  not  assenting  is  thought  to  draw 
of  the  propriety  of  a  moderate'use  of  intoxi-  consequences  of  moment  after  it,  and  good  or 


eating  liquors. 


evil  to  depend  on  choosing  the  right  or  wrong 


The  third  cause  of  error  is,  there  being  a  side,  the  mind  sets  itself  seriously  to  work,  to 
tuij-ture  of  different  guaMtits  in  the  same  inquire,  to  examine  the  probability:  there, 
jpersan  or 'thing.  When  reasoning  about  the  doubtless,  it  is  not  our  choice  to  take  which 
expediency  of  any  thing,  which  is  likely,  to  be  side  we  please,  if  manifest  odds  appear  on 
in  future  either  beneficial  or  prejudicial  to  us,  either  side.  The  greater  probability  will,  in 
we  should  neither  determine  to  receive  nor  re-  that  case,  determine  the  assent:  and  a  man 
ject  it  for  one  argument  alone.  Some  people,  can  no  more  avoid  assenting  or  taking  it  to  be 


the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  as  well  as  instinctively 
to  place  herself  in  an  attitude  befitting  one  who 
has  a  boon  to  solicit,  she  sank  upon  her  knees  at 
the  republican's  feet,  and"  suffered  her  head  to  re- 
pose upon  her  breast.  Her  long  luxuriant  hair 
fell  in  graceful  ringlets  over  shoulders  and  a  neck 
of  dazzling  whiteness;  and  the  position  of  the 
lovely  girl  enabled  the  licentious  glance  of  Fou- 
quier-Tinville  to  catch  "  short  glimpses  of  a  breast 
of  snow."  Her  figure  was  modelled  in  the  most 
faultless  symmetry  ;  her  clasped  hands  were  dimi- 
nutive and  fair  ;  and  her  feet  and  ankles  were 
small,  even  to  girlish  proportions.  For  some  mo- 
ments the  Public  Accuser  gazed  in  rapture  upon 
the  beauteous  creature  thus  bent  down  before 
him  ;  and  she,  on  her  part,  did  not  interrupt  the 
silence  that  prevailed. 

"  Rise,  citoyennt,"  said  Fouquier-Tinville,  at 
length  feeling  the  embarrassment  of  their  mutual 
situations  ;  "  and  be  not  afraid  to  make  me  ac- 
quainted with  the  object  of  your  visit." 

The  stranger  obeyed  this  species  of  command, 


y  fmthe  ft«y  of  two  oe  true  where  he  perceives  the  clearest  evidence  n 

arguments  adduced  in  favour  of  a  system,  re-  —  i.  e.,  greater  probability,  thau  he  can  avoid  hea(J>  and  gtood  Mon  the  p^,^  AccusOT  with 

jtvt  the  whole  :  but  this  conduct  is  both  ridi-  knowing  it  to  be  true  when  he  perceives  the  lnnocence  anj  candour  depicted  upon  her  heavenly 

oulous  and  wrong;  because  every  proposition  agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  two  ideas,  countenance,    he   thought  he  had   never    before 

should  depend  upon  its  own  merit,  and  not  And  if  this  be  allowed,  the  foundation  of  error  gazed  on  aught  so  lovely.     Her  dark  black  eyes 

upon  the  propositions  associated  with  it  ;  for  will  be  in  wrong  measures  of  probability.     Is  were   replete  with  all  the  fire  and  vivacity  that 

truth    and    falsehood  frequently  go  together,  it  not.  therefore,  the  duty  of  all  men  calmly  to  ••—-->—•  .....  •«  -  -------  '-'  —  —  -  --'-«- 

- 


And  yet  the  opponents  to  Teetotalism  lay  hold  consider  the  arguments  for  and  against  Teeto- 
ot  the  one  fact  of  an  occasional  relapse  from  talism,andnot  to  condemn  this  great  principle 
total  abstinence  to  intemperance,  as  an  argu-  without  so  much  as  thinking  of  an  investiga- 
ment  subversive  of  the  whole  system.  tion  f  There  is  one  thing  that  keeps  people 

The  fourth  cause  of  error  is  habitual  prin-  more  in  error  than  all  the  rest  put  together, 

*  .  ......  ••  r 


virgin  chastity  and  sorrow  could  not  even  entirely 
suppress  ;  her  red  lips  apart  disclosed  a  set  of  the 
whitest  teeth  ;  the  symmetry  of  her  bust  and  sylph- 
like  waist  were  displayed  to  the  greatest  advantage: 
and  her  appearance  seemed  to  partake  rather  of 
celestial  than  terrestrial  origin.  The  Public  Ac- 
cuser's heart  beat  quickly,  as  he  gazed  upon  those 


?ipl'.'s.     Everyone  has   some  notions,  which  which  is  this, — the  ff  icing  their  OStent  to  com-  ravishing  beauties. 

he  had  in  his  childhood,  and  cannot  tell  how  "ton  receiced  opinions,  its  if  the  Jirat  pro-       "  What  is  thy  name,  citoyen*e?"  he  inquired, 

he  got  them,  and  therefore  thinks  thev  were  im-  pagation  of  the  in  could  not  It-  wrong.     Thus  ,  perceiving  that  his  fair  visitor's  timidity  almost 

planted  in  his  breast  by  nature.    We"  have  also  is  the  idea  that  stimulants  are  necessary  and   tied  up  her  tongue. 

some  pre-conceiveil  opinions :  those  are  such  useful  on  all  occasions,  a  common  opinion, 

as  we  have  picked  up  since  our  childhood,  but  which,  in  the  origin,  was  wrong. 

which  have  remained  with  us  a  long  while.  ^ 

To  these  we  are  partial;  so  that  r»ften  no  ar-  THE  PUBLIC  ACCUSER. 

gumeuts  in  the  world  are  able  to  convince  us  Extracted  front  "PUE.WICK  ABROAD." 


to  the  contrary.  Some  will  ask  whether  any!  I  HAVE  not  selected  the  anecdote  that  will  be 
partiality  can  be  so  strong  as  to  determine  a  developed  in  the  progress  of  this  tale,  for  the  pur- 
nian's  will  or  assent  ?  The  answer  is  atlirma-  P«*e  of  making  a  pedantic  display  of  my  extensive 
live:  beoa-sse  a  man's  assent  depends  upon  acquaintance  with  French  history  but  merely  to 
the  ar-umeuts  he  recollects  :  consequently  he  furnl^  an  >,"f  estmg  •!*««>«>  of  ••  the  deeds  that  of  t 
•*»"'  .  i  :  .  .  were  done  by  the  principal  agents  of  the  Revo-  :  bef< 

will  alwas  better  recollect  the  Bide  to  which  "*  „,.,. 


,udon  in  tfae 


Terr 


"  Marguerite  d'Ermanville,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Ah  !  "  exclaimed  Fouquier-Tinville,  with  a 
start  of  surprise  :  "  meseems,  that  name  is  not 
entirely  strange  to  me,  nor  unfamiliar  to  my 
ears." 

"  My  father  is  a  retired  merchant  and  well 
known  at  Nantes,"  said  Marguerite,  fancying  that 
her  words  conveyed  a  suggestion  not  to  be  misun- 
derstood. 

"Truel"  cried  the  republican,  turning  to  one 
of  the  papers  he  had  been  examining  a  few  minutes 

"ore  ;  "  your  father,  citoytme,  is  unhappily  in- 
cluded amongst  those  two  hundred  and  thirty 
prisoners  whom  citizen  Carrier  sent  to  Paris,  some 
eight  or  ten  days  ago,  to  be  tried  at  the  tribunal 


he  is  most  partial.     And  if  a  man  sit  down  to  Fouquier-Tinville  was  seated  in  his  private  cabi- 

read  a  book,  in  order  loprorf.  not  settle  his  •„,,,  busily  employed  in  the  examination  of  certain      „  „  .  

opinion,  he  attends  to  every  thing  that  strikes  documents  that  lay  spread  out  before  him  upon  |  appointed  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  for 

him  on  this  side,  almost  totally  neglecting  every  the  table.     His  countenance  wore  an  expression  of   the  purpose." 

thing  lie   meets  with  on  the  other;  and   if  a  austerity  that  rendered  his  appearance  terrible  in       "This  I  know  already,  citizen  Tinrille,"  said 

sentence  will  bear  a  double  interpretation,  he  'be  eyes  of  those  who  sought  his  presence  for  the  j  the  heroic  girl ;  "  and  it  is  to  procure  an  alleviation 

alwavs  renders  it  agreeably  to  the  opinion  he  usually  fruitless  purpose  of  supplicating  a  favour 

-,             ,    ,,-    •          ,,  •          ,  *k«  •»«.,.»««  on  the  part  ot  some  accused  friend.     Seldom  was 

has  advanced.  \\  e  may  thus  see  the  influence  ...  t^t  £ .„  .,.;„,.;„„  m;_u.,   _„,;_ , 

of  partiality  : — If  you  hear  the  determination 


it  that  Fouquier-Tinville  mingled   sentiments   of 
with   the   details  of  the 


-  ^ev^nce*       mercv  wit     te     etails  of  te 

of  two  judges  on  a  cause  in  a  court  of  justice.  />rocM.r^ja;  jt  was  his  duty  to  present  to  theRevo- 
they  will  give  it  with  the  greatest  deliberation,  imionary  Tribunal.  His  eloquence  was  invariably 
caution,  and  seeming  doubt ;  but  ask  the  par-  directed  against  the  life  of  him  whom  he  indicted ; 
ties  concerned  in  the  cause,  and  they  will  tell  and  his  arguments  were  deemed  more  persuasive 
vou  with  the  ^reatest  confidence  and  assurance  in  ensuring  a  fellow-creature's  doom,  than  the 
how  it  should  be  settled;  viz.,  each  on  his  memorable  words  of  the  Roman  senator  who  con- 


of  the  miseries  now  endured  by  my  unfortunate 
parent,  that  1  have  ventured  to  intrude  myself 
upon  your  notice." 

''  My  authority  extends  not  to  a  mitigation " 

"  That  also  I  am  aware  of,"  interrupted  Mar- 
guerite. "  The  trial  must  take  its  course ;  but  the 
health  of  my  already  sufficiently  afflicted  father 
need  not  be  offered  up  as  an  additional  sacrifice 
to  the  fanatic  enthusiasm  of  my  misguided  coun- 

<m«   ~«.   ^...^«      -.-      - -  trymen." 

'Thp^\u7eV "of  'nartialitv  are "four    cluded  evel7  paragraph  of  his  oration  with  thei     '"Maiden."     said    Fouquier-Tinville     sternly, 
own  side.     1  he  cause*  U   par  iaut>  a          ur,  terrible  injunctlon_..  ^^^  M,  Cflr,4        , ,         , ..  ,hose  word      mtered  byIanother  mouth    ^ 

—tenacity,  interest,  singularity,    appearance.       Fo       ^r.-r,nvllle,  the  Pubiic  Accuser,  had  been  I  thine,  had  been  the  self-accusation  of  an  audacious 
Tenacity  is  the  having  maintained  or  held  an  employe(i  about  an  hour  ,n  the  careful  scrutiny  of  I  fool." 

opinion  a  long  while,  and  tor  that  reason  sup-  the  variom  papers  that  lay  before  him,  when  a  "low       "  Pardon  me,  citizen— but  sorrow  has  made  me 
porting   it.     Interest  clearly  holds  a  man  to  knock  at  the  door  of  the  cabinet  for  a  moment  di-   reckless  of  my  life." 

be  partial  to  his  own  side  in  a  lawsuit,  for  in-  verted  his  attention  from  the  study  in  which  hej     "What  is  thy  request,  then,  btllr  citoye**e  ?" 
stance.      Singularity  is   the   maintaining    one  had  been  absorbed.      He  desired  the  individual,  inquired  the  Public    Accuser,  taking  her  band, 

which  she  did  not  attempt  to  withdraw. 

*'  The  two  hundred  and  thirty  Xantois  are  pe- 
rishing in  the  prisons  of  the  Luxembourg,"  said 
Marguented'Ermaimlle.  "  A  dangerous  epidemic 


opinion  that  contradicts  the  opinion  generally  i  who  thus  disturbed  him,  to  enter ;  and  when  La- 
in yocue  because  a  paradox  causes  the  pro-  four,  bis  faithful  page,  presented  himself,  the  re- 
fessore  of  it  to  be  remarkable.     Appearance  publican .aid  sternly,  •<  \M,at,  Lafleur !  despite  of 
,  •  ,    •  "__  j,.,  ,„  mv  strict  orders,  mv  pnvacy  is  thus  invaded     Am 

i,  that  exterior  vrh.c h»  ^sumed  m  order  t^o   l  ^  tQ  enjoy  &  io^ent,»  ^^^ , ,.  digease  ngtt  amonR8t  ,,,„„,.  father  is  sorely 


Citizen  Fouquier-Tinville,"  re- 
submissively,    "  a  young  person, 


con 
•nents 


induce  people  to  think  we  are  what  we  would ,     „  ^.     it 
wish   to  seem ;  and  thus  all  the  world  is  only  p]jed  tj,e  , 

n posed  of  appearances.     Now,  the  oppo-  who  refuses  to  deliver  her na'me,  insists  upon  being 

its  of  Teetotalism  urge  an  habitual  prin-  indulged  with  a  private  audience " 

le, — viz.,  the  necessity  of  the  use  of  in.j     "  Admit  her,"  cried  the  Public  Accuser,  has- 
toxicating  liquors  for  the  working  classes  tily  cutting  short  Latieur's  story,  and  waving  his 

:-_.i_      -jijg  command  was   immetli- 

iovely  young  female,  of  about 
ushered  into  the  room.     Lafieur  re- 


a protxwition  entirely  assumed)  as  an  argu-  hand  impatiently.    The 
ment  against  the  new  doctrine.     To  this  kabi-  i  «t»lr  obeyed,  and  a  lovely 


t*al  principle  they  cling  with   tenacity,  be-^«h.twn'  ^  ushered  into  the  room.     Lafleur  re- 
'•""  3r\  -  i    , ,       tired  as  soon  as  this  ceremony  was  performed,  and 

cause  their  interest  prompts  them  to  uphold  a  Foll     ier.Tinvllle  desired  h-  beamiful  risitor  to 
fascinating  indulgence :  they  assert  a  paradox  ^  8Mted  and  esp\^a  ^  nature  ^  her 


afflicted  with  the  malady — we  have  applied  in 
various  quarters  to  procure  his  removal  to  the 
hospital  of  the  Hotel  Ditu — anJ,  having  Tailed, 
were  referred  to  you." 

"  You  ask  no  more !  "  ejaculated  the  Public 
Accuser,  astonished  at  the  smallness  of  the 
maiden's  demand. 

"  No  more."  was  the  answer ;  "  and  if  I  be 
successful  in  obtaining  the  grant  of  this  boon,  my 
heart  will  be  relieved  from  a  heavy  load." 

"  It  may  be  done — it  i*  possible  to  accomplish 
it."  said  Fouqir.er-Tinville,  musing,  and  revolving 
a  hellish  project  in  hit  mind.  "Bat,"  he  added, 

ctiflil«nlr»      **  i-ntt    c*it)     *  •*•  »nn1i*«1   in    w**rw\M«    nit**- 


in  opposition  to  l  The  stranger  hesitated  as  if  she  were  at  a  loss  how  a  hellish  project  in  hw  mind.     "  Bat,"  he  added. 

Teetotallers  and  to  the  dictates  of  common  j  to  reply ;  and  probably  over-awed  at  finding  her-  j  suddenly,  "  you  said  '  we  applied  in  various  quar- 
•ense ;  and  they  assume  the  appearance  of  im-  self  in  the  presence  of  the  dreaded  functionary  of  [ten,' — to  whom  did  yon  allude  •" 
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"  To  my  mother  and  myself,'*  replied  M  argue-  the  sick  prisoner  on  account  of  his  child's  tears, 
rite,  a  tear  trickling  down  her  beautiful  cheek.  and  not  at  the  price  of  her  honour  ? " 

"  Tis  well."  observed  Tmville ;  and  he  paused  "Vain  hope — alas!  dear  Marguerite."  sighed 
for  some  moments,  during  which  he  threw  himself  Madame  d'Krmanville,  sinking  into  a  seat,  and 
on  his  chair,  appeared  desirous  of  communicating  fruitlessly  essaying  to  dry  her  tears.  "  The  Pub- 
bis  wishes  to  the  innocent  girl,  and  yet  dared  not  lie  Accuser  knows  not  the  name  of  '  Mercy.'  That 
address  her  in  a  disrespectful  manner.  "  Tall  to-  word  has  long  been  banished  from  the  political, 
morrow  morning,  ci/oymne — and  1  will  decide."  ,  and  even  the  private  dictionary  of  this  unhappy 
at  length  exclaimed  the  Public  Accuser,  an  evane-  land.  My  heart  is  nearly  broken.  Marguerite — 
scent  flush  passing  over  his  countenance — "  to-  |  but  thine,  dear  child — how  will  it  support  all  the 
morrow,  at  one  o'clock  precisely — and  fail  not  to  .horrors  that  are  in  store  for  thee?" 
be  punctual."  "  Knough — dear  mother;  terrify  me  not  by 

"  A  father's  life  depends  upon  my  punctuality,"  gloomy  anticipation.  1  again  assure  you,  as  so- 
cried  the  admirable  daughter ;  "  fear  not  any  delay  lemnly  as  if  I  were  standing  before  my  Maker, 
on  my  part."  !  that  nothing  can  change  the  determination  I  have 

"  Stay — ,"  said  the  republican,  after  another  adopted.  So,  dry  those  tears,  dear  mother — stifle 
moment's  reflection  :  "  come  not  hither — I  have  those  >ighs — and  remember  that  your  child  will  ' 

ray  reasons.  <-i.'.  >v  *».» — but  meet  me  on  the  terrace  render  herself  worthy  of  her  parents ;  for  she  can  receive  the  addresses  of  the  Public  Accuser,  when 
that  overlooks,  the  Seine,  in  the  Gardens  of  the  make  that  sacrifice  which  thousands  would  deem  Fouquier-Tinviile  made  bis  appearance  at  her  side. 
Tuileries."  the  most  deadly  of  all  disgrace  !"  "  C*ett  btfn,  btile  Maryutrilt."  said  the  repub- 

"  I  will  be  there,"  returned  Marguerite,  a  gleam       "  And    Emiie  de  Gaston,"  said  Madame  d'Er-  ,  lican  functionary,  as  he  took  the  hand  of  the  trem- 
of  joy  passing  over  her  countenance; — "depend    manville.  I  bling  girl,  who  was  astonished — even  in  the  intense 

'Ah!  mention  not   that   name!"   cried   Mar-  '  agony  of  the  moment — to  observe  that  his  hand 
guerite,  a  fearful  pallor  overspreading  her  lovely  | j  also  trembled.  "  1  was  afraid — that  is,  1  thought — " 


"  You  go.  then.  Marguerite — you  go— and  lam 
to  mourn  the  loss  of  my  daughter's  honour!  Oh  ! 
Marguerite — my  child— my  child  ! " 

Mademoiselle  d'Krmanville  imprinted  one  more 
kiss  on  the  lips  of  her  disconsolate  mother — the 
clock  at  the  Louvre  struck  the  half  hour — she 
summoned  their  only  domestic  to  take  charge  of 
her  parent — «nd,  with  a  firm  step,  hastened  out 
of  the  room.  During  her  short  wajk  to  the  ap- 
pointed place  of  rfnde;-ro*s,  she  did  not  one* 
waver  in  her  intentions— her  mind  was  nerved  to 
rescue  a  father  whom  she  adored  ! 

Arrived  on  the  terrace,  Marguerite  sank  almost 
exhausted  upon  a  seat ;  and  scarcely  had  she  time 
to  collect  her  scattered  ideas,  reinforce  her  cou- 
rage by  all  the  arguments,  her  imagination  and 
filial  piety  could  suggest,  and  prepare  herself  to 


upon 
with 


my   punctuality  —  1    will   be   there  '.  "  —  and 
those   words,    which    she  repeated    several 


times,  she  curtsied' profoundly,  and  took  her  leave   countenan 


Poor 


of  one  whom  public  report  bad  represented  to  her 
as  the  most  unbending  and  inaccessible  of  men, 
and  whose  presence  she  had  at  first  sought  with  of  all  her  daughter's  fondest  designs  and  wishes  : 


ce  :  "  him  must  I  renounce  for  ever!"    !  andjor  the  first  time  in  his  life.  Fouquier-TinvilW 
Emiie!  "  returned  the  unfortunate  mo-  ;  was  at  a  loss  to  find  words  to  express  his  ideas. 


thcr.  as  she  contemplated  the  approaching  wreck 


sentiments  of  horror  as  profound  as  those  with 
which  she  would  have  approached  the  den  of  a 
venomous  serpent  or  rabid  animal. 

Delighted  with  the  reception  she  had  experienced. 


little  does  he  think,  while  away — and  fighting 
the  battles  of  his  country — little  does  he  sus- 
pect- 


expres 

"  You  were  afraid  that  I  should  not  keep  my 
appointment,"  said  Marguerite,  a  ray  of  hope 
darting  across  her  mind,  when  sbe  again  remarked 
the  agitation  of  the  Ihiblic  Accuser. 

"  That,  in   fact,  was  the  subject  of  my  alarm. 


"Mother — would'st  thou  drive  me  mad:"  ex-    bel'.t  citoy>nnt,"  muttered  Fouquier-Tinvilie  ;"  but 

and  the  prospect  of  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  a    claimed    Marguerite,   clasping  her  hands  together    1  find  that 

1    '        '•    '        '  •-  -...-.-  .. -,  ,  -  .    ,  ......        ..-lllat   your   fcars    were    unfount]t,,] 


beloved  Uther.  however  great  might  be   the  price    in   all  the  wildness  of  sorrow  anil  despair. 

the  advance  of  reflection — let  me  shun 


she  would  be  doomed  to  pay.  Marguerite  d'Kr- 
manville issued  from  the  hotel  of  the  Public  Ac- 
cuser with  a  light  heart  and  airy  tread.  She 
crossed  the  Pout  des  Arts,  traversed  the  large 
parallelogram  of  the  Ixn'ivre,  aud  turned  into  the 

Vlue  Saint  Honore,  down  which  she  walked  a  fe\v    whose  mental  sufferings  were  almost  too  great  for 
paces  in  the  direction  of  the   Halle.      Presently 
she  stopped   at  the   gate  of  a   house  of  modest 

appearance. — looked   up  to  assure  herself  that  she    "  haply  ttie  Almighty  has  not  yet  abandoned  us  !" 
had   not  mistaken   the   number,  and  entered,  the 


your  tears   were   untoundetl,    citizen, 
added   Marguerite;    then,  in   a   tone   of  extreme 
bitterness,  she  said,  "  Knowest  thou  not  that  the 
lite  of  a  father  is  so  precious  to  Ins  daughter  that 

is  thy  justice  ?  does  thine  om-    she  will  make  any  sacrifice  that  will  eventually 
cried   Madame   d'Knuanville,   contribute  to  a  parent's  welfare?" 

"  My  ears  are  unused  to   lessons   of  moralitv, 

human  nature  to  support.  jetine  limoiielir,"  said  the  republican,  relinquish-. 

Blaspheme  not,"  said  Marguerite  solemnly :    mg  the  fair  hand   he  held  in  his,  and  rising  from 

the  stone  bench  ou  which   lie  had 
It    were    in  vain   to   endeavour  to  depict  the 


me  repel  the  advance  of  reflection — let  me 
thought — let  me  not  hear  the  name  of  one  whose 
love  1  must  renounce  for  ever1' 

"  O  God  !  where 
nisciencc    sleep  :  " 


stone     ench  ou  winch   he  had  l>een  seated; 
let  us  make  the  be>t  of  the  present  moment.     I 


building  in  which  the  apartments  occupied  by  her-    wretchedness  that  filled  the  bosoms  of  those  two    propose  th.it  we  shall  pnveed  to  the  Cafe 
self  and  mother  were  situate.     Thos?  a:>arrr,cnts    unhappy  women.     Nor  would  it,  be  possible  to  sajr    and  then-  partake  of  a  slight  repast." 


were  on  the  fifth  floor,  and  thither  the  beautiful 
girl  hastily  mounted  with  the  same  bctit  heart  and 
airv  tre;ul  as  when  s>he  retired  from  tiie  presence 
of  Youquier- Tim  ilie.  The  door  was  opened  bv  .1 
lady,  who  ha. !  prolwliiv  nuinVnvi  forty  summers, 
and  who  immediately  s.tlmed  Marguerite  by  the 
appellation  of  "  Daughter  '.  " 


with  an   abundance  of   heart-wrung  tears.     The 

morning 

row,  as 

bright,  and  nature  was  blvthe  and  sportive,  as  if 

"  A!y  boon  will  be  granted,  dearest  mother!"  to  mock  the  anguish  that  gnawed  at  the  heart's 
cried  the  amuble  girl,  as  they  both  hastened  into  core  of  a  miserable  mother  and  a  daughter  whom 
the  modest  sitting-room  which  formed  a  portion  of  Hope  had  nearly  forsaken 


how  they  passed  the  remainder  ol^  that  day,  and  "  1  am  ready  to  obey"  your  orders,"  rejoined 
the  ensuing  niglit.  A  sleepless  couch  was  doubt-  Marguerite,  also  ri>i'ic.  an  <J  accepting  the  proffered 
less  pressed  by  either,  and  each  pillow  was  watered  arm  of  Fouquier-Tinville,  who  led  her  toward* 


the  ante  inhabited  by  them.     "  My  boon  will  be 


that  extremity  of  the  terrace,  whence  a  flight  of 

g  dawned  gay  and  jocund  ujwn  their  sor-    steps  enabled  them  to  descend  UJHUI  the  quay. 
s   it    were   in  derision;  and   the   sun  was        "Wherefore  t;.ke   this  path:"  inquired  "Mar- 

guerite,  clinging   to  the  arm  of  t!ie   Public   A«- 
cuser  as  if  destruction  were  at  her  heels. 

"  Oh  !   I  had  forgotten."  cried  the  fierce  repub- 
lican,  with  a  species  of  ironical  smile;  "but.  uo 
Tne  morning's  repast  was  scarcely  touched,  and    matter  —  since  we  have  come  so  far,  it  would  be, 


granted. — the  Public  Accuser  is  not  so  terrible  as  hardly  a  won!  was  spoken  on  either  side.     Grief  ridiculous  to  turn  back  :" — aud  with  these  words 

we  were  led  to  believe,  and  to-morrow   I  am  to  with  them  was    now  dumb — their  wounds  were  the  heartless  ruffian  dragged  the  almost  fainting 

meet  him  on  the  terrace  of  the  Tuiienes."  deep,   but  the  orifice  was  barely  perceptible.     An  girl  across  that  fatal  spot  on  winch  the  cnnVo.'iV 

"Oh!    my  dear — dear — unhappy   daughter!"  occasional  exchange  of  looks  betokening  unutter-  was  erected,  and  which  is  to-day  known  as  the 

cried  Madame  d'Krmanville.  hiding  her  lace  with  able  horror — occasional  sighs,  and  occasional  tears  Place  Louis  Seize. 

her  hands  and   sobbing   bitterly;    for  her  only  — were  all  that  indicated  the  acuteness  of  a  woe  '      There   was    the    fatal   instrument — the    bright 

hope  was  pow  placed  in  a  kind  Providence.  reciprocally  felt.     Hour  atter  hour  passed  away;  knife  glittering  in  the  rays  of  the  meridian  sun — 

"  What,  mother  : "  exclaimed  Marguerite,  rising  and  at  length  mid-day  was  proclaimed  by  the  iron  the  cords  gently  waving  kickn  ard  and  forward  to 

— for  she  too  well  comprehended  the  cause  of  her  tongue  ot"  the  clock  at  the  Ixn'ivre.     Marguerite  the  breeze — the  plank  raised  perpendicularly,  as  if 

parent's  fear*;  "do  you  think  that   I   will  now  started  at  the  sound — hastily  rose  from  her  seat —  in  preparation  for  some  victim  atxiut  to  be  lashed 

flinch  from  that  duty  1  have  imposed  upon  myself  ?  and  hurried  to  her  bed -room  to  arrange  her  toilet,  to  the  movcable  board — the  narrow  platform  raised 

Do  you  imagine  my  heart  to  be  so  we.ik  that  I  A  quarter  of   an  hour   was  thus  expended — the 

will  not  encounter  any  danger. — when  my  poor  self-devoted  victim  decked  herself  out  for  slaugh- 

father's  life  is  in  jeopardy  ?      Full  well  did  I  know  ter — not  in  the  meretricious  garb  of  an  alluring 

the  fatal  price  tlut  will  be  required  to  release  my  coquette — but  in  the  sober  and  modest  vestments 


three  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground — and  the 
;  heap  of  sacd  beneath  the  exact  spot  where  the 
hatchet  fell  on  the  neck  of  the  condemned. 

This  horrible  spectacle — the  bloody  parapker- 


fatber,  and  my  resolves  were— and  arc   st.ll — as   befitting  a  maiden  who  might  l»e  almost  said  to    nalia  of  death— struck  terror  to  the  heart  of  Mar- 


indexible  as  the  ancient  laws  of  the  Persians  aud  resemble  Jyhthab's  daughter,  the  one  being  sa-  i  guente  d'Knnanville.  But  Fouquier  -  Tinville 
Medes  !  He  took  my  band — 1  did  not  withdraw  enticed  by  the  commands  of  an  imperious  neces-  '  trembled  not — neither  did  be  pretend  to  notice  th« 
it:  be  g.iied  upon  me  w  uh  nn  eye  of  desire,  and  sity, — the  other  by  those  of  a  father. — the  one  ,  pain  his  cruelty  caused  the  unhappy  girl  whose 
I  refrained  from  reproach  !  Relying  on  the  inter-  issuing  forth  to  save  a  father,  the  other  condemned  t  charms  he  intended  to  immolate  to  his  lusts.  They 
position  of  Divine  Providence.  I  feel  assured  I  by  a  father — but  both  sufferers  on  account  of  those  passed  by  the  frowning  poles  of  the  ymlit>ti»t — 

!  fathers  !  \  they  continued    their  way   over  the   magnificent 

Not  a  tear  stood  in  Marguerite's  eye  as  she  bade  Place  Louis  XVI.,  where  a  monarch  had  lately 
adieu  to  her  heart-broken  mother.  An  unnatural  j  suffered,  and  where  hundreds  daily  perished — they 
e.il'imess  pervaded  her  countenance — a  placidity,  •  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  the  Palace  of  the 
th*t  was  in  itself  terrible  to  ga.-e  upon,  usurped  .  Minister  of  the  Marine,  and  pursued  their  cours* 


shall  remain  spotless  and  chaste." 

"  Noble-minded  girl !  "  cried  Madame  d'Kr- 
manville, whose  face  was  wet  with  tears  wrung 
from  her  eves  by  feelings  of  bitterest  agony  :  "an;! 
wouiiK>t  thou  hazard  all  thv  young  hopes  and 


golden  dreams,  and  suffer  them  to  be  withered  bv    the  seat  of  a  more  expressive  agony. 


the  glance   of    a    monster!      O    Marguerite — mv        "Oh! 


•up  the  Rue  Royale.     1't.e  Public  Accuser  cast  a 


dear,  dear  daughter!" — and  the  unhappy  yarent   leave  me — stay — Oh!  stay 

fell  upon  the  neck  of  her  only  child,  and  poured  who  bore  you!"  cried  the  distracted  parent,  as 
forth  the  effusion  of  her  sorrows  on  that  devoted  she  folded  her  votive  daughter  in  an  agonizing 
being's  bosom.  embrace.  "  Stay — Marguerite — rush  not  upon 

"  Mother,"  said  the  heroic  girl,  endeavouring  destruction — death,  for  us  all.  will  be  preferable 
to  stifle  her  own  grief,  the  better  to  soothe  her  to  your  dishonour — Oh !  stay-*-sUy  ! ' 
parent's  woes. — "  mother — de«r  mother — this  is  j  "  Mother!"  said  Marguerite  in  a  tone  scarcely 
unworthy  of  you  :  an  imperious  necessity  urges  I  audibie.and  rendered  hoarse  with  inward  emotion  : 
me  onward;  'to-morrow  will  decide  the 'fate  of  "again  I  say  that  my  resolves  are  inflexible ;«  father's 
your  daughter.  Who  knows  hut  that,  through  a  existence  depends"  upon  my  courage — filial  duly 
gracious  Providence,  even  the  flinty  heart  of  Fou-  !  has  charged  me  with  an  important  mission — and 
-Tamil?  may  relent,  and  that  he  will  assist  I  that  vicarious  task  sh.-vll  not  be  neglected." 


no — thou  shall  not  go — thou  must  not  \  scrutinizing  glance  around  him — seemed  satisfied 
quit  not  the  mother    that  none  of  his   acqu.- nuances    was  nigh — and. 


having  thus  apparently  tranquillized  himself  on 
that  head,  he  led  his  companion  to  a  private  cufti- 

•e*  in  the  Cafe .     A  copious  breakfast — 

jrjrumrr  a  It  /o*rrlr!tr — »r.  to  suit  the  appellation 
given  to  that  meal  in  the  Knghsh  language,  lun- 
cheon— was  speedily  served  up,  to  which  he  him- 
self did  uneqiiiv.-c_l  honour,  while  Marguerite 
suffered  the  highly-seasoned  meats  to  remain 
untouched  on  her  plate,  and  the  generous  wine* 
unfavoured  in  her  glass. 

"  You  do  not  justice  to  the  fare  I  hare  pro- 
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vided  for  you,  btlle  citoyenne,''  said  Fouquier-  1  What  more  have  I  now  to  relate  ?  Marguerite 
Tinville,  during  an  interval  occasioned  by  the  returned  to  her  mother,  whose  tears  she  speedily 
removal  of  a  course  and  the  preparation  of  another.  '•  dried — and  in  the  course  of  the  evening  Monsieur 

"  May  I  desire  to  be  informed  if — if "  I  d'Ennanville  was  restored  to  the  bosom  of  his  fa- 

"My  resolves  are  still  unchanged,"  returned  rally.  Precisely  three  months  after,  Emile  de  Gas- 
Mwgxierite,  a  slight  blush  animating  her  counte- ,  ton'espoused  the  beautiful  and  heroic  girl;  and  the 
nance  which  sorrow  and  alarm  rendered  deadly  '  principal  character  that  figured  in  the  gay  drawing- 


pale. 


room  of  the  ancient  merchant's  spacious  abode  at 
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NEWPORT    PAGNELL. 


"  Pledge  me  in  a  glass,  sweet  maid."  cried  the    Nantes,  was  the  Public  Accuser  ! 
republican,  as  he  tossed  off  a  bumper  of  Cham-    _^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
pagne,  and  cast  a  familiar  glance  at  his  intended 
victim.     "  What !   you  refuse,  Marguerite  ?     Dost 
Uiou  know  that ' ' 

Hut    Fouquier-Tinville  hesitated  as  before  :  an 
indescribable  emotion — a  sentiment  of  awe — inva- : 
nahly  checked   him  when  he  was  about  to  utter  i 
any  thing  indelicate  or  offensive.     Marguerite  was 

m  "appearance,  as  well  as  m  face,  chastity  itself :  THF  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Aylesbnrv  Temperance 
her  very  purity  restrained  the  republican  within  Cnion,  and  the  annual  meeting  of  "the  Newport  Pagnel 
certain  bounds,  and  operated  like  a  magic  charm  Branch,  were  held  here  on  Monday  5th  ult.  In  the 
upon  him.  He  was  unaccustomed  to  such  society  >  morning,  the  delegates  from  the  various  auxiliaries  met 
that  halo  of  innocence — that  perfume  of  chastity  for  the  transaction  of  business.  Dinner  was  afterwards 
inspired  him  with  a  certain  dread — an  uneasiness  provided  for  the  friends  in  a  very  large  tent  erected 
he  could  not  account  for— a  discomfort  that  in-  for  the  purpose.  In  the  middle  of  the  day,  notwith- 
creased  everv  moment.  He  dared  no  longer  gaxe  siding  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather,  large 
foranv  length  of  time  upon  that  virgin  counte-  ?*?«*  *"".**  from  Buckingham,  Northampton.  Bed- 
nance^-he  could  not  brook  the  tranJuil  but  im-  «>rd.  AmpthUl,  benny  Mratford,  and  other  places.  At 


nance^he  could   not  brook   the  tranquil  but   im 
ploring  look  of  her  whose  reputation  he  wished  to 
destroy.     His   compliments    were   with  difficulty 
conveyed  in  an  intelligible   manner — his   tongue 
refused  to  give  utterance  to  the  words  that  his 


have  fallen  at  the  feet  of  the  injured  girl  near  him 
— he  could  have  licked  the  dust  on  which  she 
walked,  to  demonstrate  his  contrition.  The  usually 
haughty,  uncompromising,  remorseless  republican 
was  reduced  to  the  sulmiissiveuess  ot  a  lamb  by 
the  majesty  of  beauty  combined  with  purity  and 
virtue : 

"  No  ' "  said  Fouquier-Tinville,  starting  from 
his  chair,  and  striking  the  table  forcibly  with  his 
clenched  fist — "no.  Marguerite  !  you  shall  depart 


was  at  first  believed  to  have  been  kille.i ;  he  -was  carried 
home  insensible. 

On  the  party  assembling  in  the  tent  for  tea.  th«  dis- 
turbance was  acain  renewed.  Every  species  of  annoy- 
ance was  resorted  to  ;  Ma.  G.  LVCAS.  a  magistrate 
was  on  the  spot  ;  but  his  presence  produced  no  effect  ; 
the  constables  being  wholly  unable,  and  but  iittle  J  t- 
f>att<i  to  attempt  to  quell  the  ri  >t.  The  members 
in  going  into  the  tent  were  insulted,  abused,  and 
assaulted  :  women  even  were  not  free  from  the  brutal 
usage  of  the  drunken  mob ;  and  a  ladv  was  knocked 


from  this  place  as  chaste  as  when  you  entered  it—   J0*1^  attemptingjo  enter  the  «-nt.    Notwithstand- 
and  in  th;>  course  ol"  future  years,  there  may  be 
found  at  least  one  being  who  will  have  learnt  to 
bless  the  Public  Accuser  !  " 

"  Citizen  Tinville,  what  mean  you  ?  "  cried  Ma- 
demoiselle d'Ennanville.  unable  to  believe  her  own 
ears. 

"  I  mean.  imnf  dfmoifrllf."  returned  the  repub-  obtain  fresh  supplies  of  beer,  and  returned  to  their  work 
lican,  "  that  I  will  conduct  you  back  to  the' terrace  of  disturbance  like  so  many  demons  let  loose  from  hell ! 
where  we  met — and  that  I  will  now  hand"  vou  the  It  t»s  since  oeen  discovered  that  the  disturbance  was 
document  1  intended  to  have  given  you  when  my  plotted  previous  to  the  festival,  and  that  meetings  had 
desires  should  have  been  gratified ;'"— and  with  been  held  at  the  -  Flowing  Tankard."  for  the  regular 
these  words  Fouquier-Tinville  gave  Marguerite  a  organisation  of  the  drunken  beasts, 
sealed  ivawr  menced  amidst  a  dm  of  tin  kettles,  \c. 

The  trembling  girl  opened  the  welcome  envelope, 
and  hastily  glanced  her  eyes  over  the  contents. 

"  Gracious  heavens  '. "  she  exclaimed,  falling 
upon  her  knees  at  the  feet  of  the  Public  Accuser — 
"  my  father  then  is  pardoned  '." 

"  Yes,''  rejoined  the  republican  functionary ; 
"  mv  interest  with  the  members  of  the  Revolution-  Wednesday  the  7th  instant,  the  annual  meeting  of 
ary  'Tribunal  was  sufficient  to  ensure  that  single  the  Birmingham  Temperance  Society  was  held  at  the 
act  of  luercv."  Town  Hall,  and  was  numerously  attended.  Amongst 

"Mv 


ing.  the  forbearance  and  £Ood   feeling  manifested  by 
the  Te^otxlers  was  admirable. 

Immediately  optxjsite  to  tbe  tent  is  a  public-house. 
"  Tne  Flowing  TankaH,"  l-ept  by  a  tellow  of  the 
name  of  WOODLFY  ;  and  here  flowing  taiikArds  were 
freely  served  to  stimulate  and  enra.-r  the  ruman*.  who, 
whenever  their  energies  flag^J,  repaired  tUilher  to 


Tea   was   com- 
on  the  outside 
tea   was   over,    MR.    WILLIS  of 

to  the  chair  ;   and  the  business  of 


erenin- 


BIRMINGHAM. 


benefactor — my  best  friend!*'  exclaimed 
the  over-joyed  maiden,  grasping  the  hands  of  the 
individual  at  whose  feet  she  knelt,  while  he  him- 


those  present  were  MR.  JOSEPH  SIVRC.K,  MR.  F. 
ROOM,  the  HEV.  MR.  GEDGR.  the  REV.  MR.  SIBREE, 
the  REV.  MR.  HOLT,  MR.  CADBVKI.  DR.  LLOYD, 

,,  .,  ,,  *   ,       ,  MR.    BEXBOW,   surreon.    and   otber   influential   ten- 

self  wept  plentifully,  and  for  the  fin!  time;  for  it  „          of  the  town^At  ,  qullrtrr  ^  WTfn  ^k 

wa*  the  most  delicious  moment  of  his  stormy  life.    tbe  Riv    THOMAS  MOSELEY,  rector  of  St.  Martin's. 

Rise,    Marguerite — rise  :        cned    rouquicr-   took  ^  (^jj.. 

Tinville,  "  and  let  us  rectrace  our  steps.  My  time  Thursday  the  8th,  MR.  MIXGAT*  SYDER  delivered 
is  precious — and  you,  Mademoiselle,  will  be  glad  two  interesting  lectures  in  connection  with  the  Tem- 
to  communicate  the  pleasing  intelligence  of  your  perance  question.  The  body  of  the  hall  was  filled  by 
father's  release  to  the  mother  of  whom  you  before  working  men,  who  appeared  to  take  a  deep  interest  in 
spoke.  Rise— for  in  an  hour  your  parents  shall  the  subject.  The  lec:urer  had  arranged,  in  front  of  the 
reward  vour  filial  love ;  and.  in  future,  think  not  °rg»n  gallery,  a  large  «umoer  of  chemical  apparatus 
that  1  shall  be  indifferent  to  your  welfare.  Xo—  *nd  drawings  of  the  human  frame  to  illustrate  his  sub- 
the  Public  Accuser  will  ever  be  happy  to  hear  any 
g\>od  tidings  concerning  one  who  perhaps  has  some 
reason  to  be  grateful  to  him." 

"  Some  reason ! "  exclaimed  the  delighted  Mar-  j 
guente.     "  Oh !  so  long  as  I  live  shall  your  kind- 
ness  be  remembered,  nor  will  I  ever  fail  to  bless 
a  gracious  Provident*." 

The  waiter  was  then  summoned  and  paid,  and 
Fouquier-Tmviile   ^conducted  Marguerite  to  the 


half-past  three  the  procession  was  formed,  and  this 
was  the  signal  for  commencing  some  of  the  most  dis- 
graceful proceedings  ever  witnessed.  The  proces- 
sion consisted  of  a  large  number  cf  Rechabites  and 
Teetotalers,  attended  bv  various  flags  and  banners, 

passion  would  have  dictated— he.  who  expected  to  and   a    brass   band   of  "Teetotalers    from    Dunstable. 
have   been  a  conqueror,  was  himself   conquered.    While  parading  the  town,  the  members  were  attacked 
His  lion-heart,  always  thirsting  after  blood,  sank  in   in   a  most   brutal  and  ferocious  manner:  one  of  the  • 
the  presence  of  virgin  innocence — his  brain  became   fl*S*  "**  torn  to  acorns,  and  a  Teetotaler  from  Amp- 
confused— he    repented  of  his  crueltv— he   could   thUl  was  knocked  down,  and  so  seriously  injured,  that  he 


NEWCASTLE. 

Littk  has  appeared  for  some  time  in  the  Rtrord  re- 
specting the  proceedings  of  the  Newcastle  Society,  and 
we  have  only  space  now  briefly  to  advert  to  them.  Suf- 

i  fire  it  to  say,  that  the  spirit  of  primitive  Teetotalism  has 
arisen  again  amongst  us.  and  many  have  been  stirred  up 
to  the  energetic  exertions  of  their  first  love,  and  our 
cause  it  actively  proceeding  amongst  us.  The  weekly 
meeting  has  been  numerously  attended,  and  step*  are 
in  progress  to  open  a  second.  The  Gateshead  Society 
has  also  again  commenced  weekly  meetings.  Much 

'  spirited  out  -itoor  effort  has  been  made.  On  Sunday  last, 
September  27,  nine  open-air  meetings  were  held,  and 

,  large  and  attentive  audiences  listened  to  the  glowing 
truths  of  Teetoulism — religiously  enforced.  In  addi- 

:  lion  to  these,  Mr.  BORMOXD  has  been  called  out  as  an 

'  additional  agent  in  the  district,  and  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  we  ought  not  to  have  tw*  more. — A'orM*n» 

,  femptrancf  Kfcord. 

KILLARXET. 

A  Temperance  Hall  is  to  be  immediately  erected  in 
this  place.  The  EARL  OF  KENMI  RK  has  subscribed 
the  liberal  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  towards  the  ac- 
complishment of  t'.ds  aim.  The  cause  of  Teetotalism 
is  progressing  well  in  Killarney,  as  in  every  other  part 
of  Ireland,  with  the  exception  of  Cork,  where  intem- 
perance has  for  the  moment  obtained  the  victory  over 
the  new  doctrine. 


LIMERICK.  • 

MR.  O'CoxxELi,  M.  P.,  at  a  public  dinner  given  at 
LimericL,  on  Wednesday,  October  7,  said  that,  during 
the  Clare  election,  some  time  ago,  the  nticifnton  of 
FATHER  MATHEW'S  doctrine  had  abstained  from  the 
use  of  all  exciting  liquors  in  the  name  of  their  common 
country.  But  it  was  enly  for  one  week.  It  was,  how. 
ever,  the  abstinence  of  that  week  which  beat  down 
Wellington  and  Peel; — it  was  the  water-drinkers  of 
Clare  that  carried  emancipation  ;  it  was  the  moral  dig. 
nity  of  those  men  who  could  triumph  over  their  habits 
and  couquer  their  passions — who  could  overcome  every 
passion  save  their  love  for  their  country — that  enabled 
so  great  a  im'asure  to  be  carried. 

MAI-RICK  O'Coxxtii.  M.  P..  signed  the  pledg*  to 
FATHER  MATBEW  about  a  fortnight  ago. 


TOWN   NEWS. 

QVEEX'S    BENCH    PRISON. 

A  meeting  was  held  in  the  Queen's  Beach  Prison,  on 
Wednesday.  September  30.  at  No.  1,  of  3  Staircase,  for 
the  puqx>»e  of  forming  a  Youths'  Branch  to  the  South 
Louiio:.  Youths'  Association  for  the  Suppression  of 
Intemperance,  to  be  called  the  Queea'*  Bench  Youths' 
Branch  .  Mr.  G.  C.  MIITH  m  the  chair. 


CLERCEXWELL    AXD    PEXTON V1LLE    TOVTBS'    T«B- 
TOTAL    SOCIETY* 

This  admirable  association  U  do;n*  wonders.  It  wifl 
hold  its  tourtu  public  general  meeting  on  Friday  even- 
ing, October  10,  at  Castle-street  Chapel,  at  ei^ht  o'clock 
precisely. 


WAEEriELP. 


In  consequence  of  a  false  report  which  has  been  in- 
dustriously  circulated   by   certain  "  abstainers"    from 
i  truth,  that  the  Wakefield  Youths'  Temperance  Society 
were  only  acting  on  what  is  termed  the    "  short,"  or 
least  rigid  pledge,  a  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on 
:  Tuesdav  evening  last,  in  order  to  give  a  public  and  un- 
errace  where  he  hid  met  her.  and  where  he  now         iwi,  4^  „,  ^  ,„,„„„,*;  and  atoo  to 

1  t  *     1  _k         K  AW*       tkillA*!  ^hrt         «.>£••*- A.  I         A      wunA*t  *».-%**        wf       nil 


•         »         »  £•,•_  «  .    .  .        ..       *ruui*iM.«*     MTJtlUll      IU     urc-   *i«i«riuxut   ,     muu   BJI  t*  »v   i-i*»».»i» 

bade  her  adieu.     She  essayed  a  repetition  of  all   ,J  Mr.  w«rf,  of  the  Temperance  Hoirt.  who  has  also 
the  expressions  of  gratitude  her  generous  imagma-    been  made  the  s*bj«t  of  similar  slanderous  reports,  a 
tion  could  dictate  ;  but  he  staved  not  to  hear  them,  .  silver  medal,  as  a  token  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  his 
and  wared  his  hand  to  her  M  be  speedily  withdrew  '  character  and  services  are  held  by  the  Society, 
from  her  presence.  ]  .  SAMVSX  HOLBSWCRTH,  Eso..,  occupied  the  chair. 


ISLIXGTOX    TOCTHS'  SOCIETY    FOR   TBE    SI  TI'RISSION 
OF    INTEMPERANCE. 

A  grand  meeting  of  this  association  will  be  held  on 
Monday.  October  19.  at  the  Wesley  .in  Chapel.  Adelaide 
Square,  Shepperton-street,  New  North  Road.  Islington. 
The  chair  will  be  taken  by  Mr.  G.  W.  M.  REYNOLDS, 
at  eight  o  clock  precisely,  that  gentleman  having  been 
honoured  with  an  invitation  to  preside  on  the  occasion. 
It  is  expected  that  several  well-known  advocaUs  will 
address  the  meeting. 

IOXBOX   TRADE!'    HALL. 

We  have  received  a  very  cl  :ver  letter  from  Mr.  W. 
FARJLEN.  Junior,  the  Hon.  Sec.  to  this  excellent  insti- 
tution, calling  oar  attention  to  its  advantage*,  RIM! 
showing  that  it  is  "  fundamentally  identified  with  tem- 
perance." 1  lie  use  of  a  Traces  Hall  wcwld  be  to  take 
the  artizan$  and  mechanics  awiy  from  the  public -boose, 
ami,  by  providing  them  with  means  of  recreation,  at 
this  institution,  raise  them  to  that  eminence  in  society 
which,  y  their  utility  to  the  commonwealth,  they 
ought  t  .  occupy.  Mr.  FARREX  concludes  his  letter  in 
the  following  effective  manner  :— "  Will  the  Teetotalers 
of  London  then  come  forward  'at  once  and  make  com- 
•on  cause  with  as  •  What  are  prejudice,  privilege, 
ami  society  against  a  work  so  noble,  to  comiujMhng,  so 
good  ?  Toe  Yr»t>»'  //.-..  ,''.<•/."  i>  "  to  promote  the 
moral  and  social  improvement  of  the  working 
and  to  secure  the  erection  of  a  Hall  where  the 
!  of  trades  may  be  better  and  more  economically 
commodated  than  at  pcobc-houws." 


FXtTED    TCMFEsBJlXCK   A»*OCIATIOX. 


MR.  JAMES  MIE  will  deliver  a  t 
Mr  Hvrkmf  Unset,  at  the  Akkn(ate^treet  Chapel, 
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THE    TEJ5TOTALER. 


on  Fridays,  the  lt>th  and  MA  of  October,  on  Astro-  1  the  history  of  both  Americas,  cannot  tind  a  public 
noniy,  and  on  Friday.  the  :<0th  of  October,  on  Geo^ra-  I  or  private  purchaser  in  either  of  them.* 


Having  alluded  to  this  difficulty  of  finding    ori- 
authorities  for   ihe  early  colonial   history  of  * 


the  10th  instant,  at  the  Chapel,  were,  as  usual,  well  at- 
tended. The  Wednesday  evening  meeting  at  this  place 
is  by  far  the  best  held  by  any  association  or  institution 
of  Teetotalers  in  London. 

Knutinftrm  ami  llaynratrr  Rranrh. 

\\f  have  for  some  time  had  it  in  contemplation  to 
give  an  analysis  of  a  very  clever  Lecture  delivered  by 
MR.  IUNSTKAH.  at  the  Carnden  Chapel,  Kensington 
Gravel  l*its,  on  the  21sl  of  Sept.  instant. 

MR.  BKVSTKXII  began  by  noticing  the  difficulties  of 
bringing  a  "  Lecture  upon  the  Influence  of  Intoxicat- 
ing Liquors  upon  the  Human  Understanding"  before 
a  mixed  audience.  He  expressed  his  determination  of 
avoiding  all  scientific  inquiry  and  metaphysical  subtle 


phy  and  History.     These  Lectures  will  be  illustrated  by 
globes,  diagrams,  and  a  zodiac. 

The  meetings  on  Wednesday,  the  7th,  and  Saturday,  j"|,f  i/nitf,l  plates,  we  proceed'  with  the  best  mate- 
rials we  can  get  to  sketch  the  rise  and   progress  ol 
Virginia,  meaning  to  dwell  with  some  minuteness  | 
on  the  first  few  years  of  its  existence. 

It  was  on  the  2(3 th  of  April.  1607,  that  three 
small  vessels,  under  the  command  of  Newport,  an 
enterprising  officer,  dispatched  by  the  company  to 


which  Raleigh  assigned  his  patent,  after 
a  whole  night  under  bare  poles,  discovered  the 
American  coast,  and  made  for  a  headland,  whuh. 
in  honour  of  the  Prince  of  \\ales,  was  called  I  "ape 
Henry.  The  original  destination  of  the  fleet  was  to 
the  unfortunate  settlement  of  Koanoak  ;  but  it  was 
,', 


rp  H  E    N  AT  1  O  N  A  L    K  N  1>  O  NY  MEN  T 

•••  AND  ASSfRAXCE  KH'IKTY. 

biaicroaa. 

Thomas  Rax,  Bislioi'Sgatc  Without 
Jixseph  Cooper,  tawr.  ncc  Ponntiicy  Lain 
Job  in  HI).,  lllackman  Street 
W.  Revcll  Spiccr,  New  Hi  id  go  Strevt 
Henry  Merry,  Trinity  Square 
Ja-sjter  Capper,  Che»psitte 
T.  G    riarron,  Gmceohutch  Street 
Uusscll  Jeffry,  Urace.hurcli  >uvet 
Joseph  strrn  .  Jun  ,  Sontlnvark 
Hiniy  Tuckrtt,  Snith  St  eit. 
A  Pocket  V>i»r\  i«r  1S4  ',  with  Life  RJIU  Annuity  Tahies.  Ac. 

may  he  had  on  application  at  the  .fine. 
This  important  improvement  upon  Lite    Asu-iaiiee  was  fii>? 
intr.  .hunt!,  some  tew  years  a&:o.  hy  tins  Socut\.aii»i  oorti- 
r.  m.it  peculiar  to  it  until  <vher  Offices  perceived  its  value. 
«r/»i/r  S.'rul,     Hit!  IMHI.IH  Ki-Htfi.  A.  A.  I  RV.    i..».i-» 

ANNVAL  PREMIl  MS  TO  SKlTRF.   *  \<x. 

lo  the  AsMiivU,  on  attaining  the  Ape  .M  .s.i,  vs.  60,  o5,  or  e»i- 

lier,  in  ca>e  i.t  IVath. 


with    pleasure   the    emigrants    found   themtelre 

tie*  ;  and  he  declare.!  that,  if  questioned  as  to  the  na-    driven  into  a  spacious  bay,  bordered  by  a  country, 
ture  of  the  human  mind,  he  should  not  be  able  to   cive    "rich   with   fair  meadows,   and   goodly  tall  trees; 

.  •     f  -  r     :.  -   •     . 


very  satisfactory   account   of  it,   the    question   being 


and  such  fresh  waters  running  through  the  \vood>' 


almost  a  seale.1  b.H.k  to  humanity.     The  mind  is,  how.  |  ^  My|  ,he  HonN1,.  1Vrrv.  "  1  was  almost  rnvishcii 
ever,  (,od  s  dutingllUhmg  and  sjxvia   gift  to  man ;  and       f  ,    ;,  ,       ,  -       ..  Af  ,  ,       , 

MR.  rUxsTKAP  sobiectwas  to  show  the  Nilly.  absiir.hty,  j  .  ,fs,  1       •    1 

and  wickedness  of  deranems  the  functions  of  the  bod'v,    '''"'  several  «»y*>  tlley  «ll«»verefl  tllC  mouth  ot   tlie 

1  a.vhatan,  which  they  ascended  until  they  found 
an  eligible  spot  upon  its  left  bank.  In  honour  of 
their  king  they  gave  it  the  name  of  .lames  River, 
as  they  did  that  of  James  Town  to  their  embryo 
settlement.  Here  they  pitched  their  tents,  and  sit 

)ther  opera- 
nous  which  their  position  required.  Thus,  after 
five  months  ot  absence  from  th.  ir  native  laiiil.  the 
little  knot  of  adventurers  found  a  home  in  the 
western  world,  and  Kn^lish  arts  and  civilization 
were  once  again  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
forest  and  the  savage,  ilesiined  aitor  many  a  rude 
assault  to  triumph  over  both.  'Ihe  region,  too. 
into  which  chance  had  conducted  them,  spoke 


of  deranging 

which  react  upon  the  mind,  by  any  e\il  indulgence. 
MR.  BF.NSTKAD,  in  obedience  to  the  (.'artesian  doctrine* 
and  the  system  of  Locke,  explained  the  means  by  which 
the  mind  obtained  its  ideas  through  the  medium  of  the 
sensations  :  and  by  proving  that  the  brain  is  the  seat  of 

the  mind,  lie  skilfully  demonstrated  the  dreadful  effects  |  actively  to  work  in  fellniit  tires,  and 
of  intoxicating  liquo.>  upon  that  brain.  The  bra-n  is 
guarded  by  the  Oeilj  against  external  injuries  ;  but  it  is 
not  made  pr.  of  against  the  poison  which  man  may  imliibe 
into  his  system,  and  which  thus  affect*  the  region  of  the 
medullary  substances.  MR.  BENSTKAB  conceded  h;s 
lecture  with  a  powerful  essav  upon  the  advantages  i.l 
health,  and  ttie  means  of  prtsemng  it.  and  produced  a 
powerful  influence  ui'on  his  audience.  His  rea>oning 
was  logical,  and  yet  simple,  throughout  ;  and.  while  he 


minded  could  traverse  them  by  his  side. 

CHKI.SKA     AlXll.lARV. 


took  s  hif-h  (rroun.l  in  reference  to  liis  subject,  be  never-  j  cheerily  to  their  hopes  ;  for  if  in  some  parts  dense 
theless  so  arranged  his  paths  that  .the  most  simple-  j  and  boundless  woods  rose  up  like  a  sullen  buttress 

to  oppose  them,  in  others   there  was   many  a  soft 
and  gentle  spot  to  woo  and  welcome  their  approach  ; 

Want  of  space  has  hitherto  prevented  us  from  noticing  !  for  they  were  in  a  country  '•neither  mountainous 
the  disgraceful  conduct  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  tior  yet  low,  with  such  pleasant  plain  h  11s  ami 
Cheliea  Auxiliary  to  the  New  British  and  Foreign  Tern-  fertile  valleys,  one  prettily  crossing  another,  and 
peranoe  Society,  on  the  occasion  of  the  erainl  meeting  watered  so  conveniently  with  their  sweet  brooks 
held  at  the  Bath  Gardens  Theatre,  by  the  ("lu  isea  AUM-  a:ici  crystal  springs,  as  if  art  itself  had  devised  them." 
liary  to  the  V  mted  Temperance  \ssociation.  M...  ti_.  \\  .  i^.  -,ne  jnslrilc,lons  appended  to  the  royal  char- 
ter obtained  from  James  1.  the  company  of  adven- 
turers was  cmpow  end  to  name  the  first  colonial 
council,  to  he  coin:x>st\l  of  not  more  than  thirteen 
residents ;  to  whi.-h  was  confided  the  light  of 
electing  a  president  from  its  own  body,  and  dis- 

all  tl.is  malignity  and  spite  were  to  be  tra.-ed  to  a  man  placing  its  members  at  the  will  of  the  majority, 
of  the  name  of  JUi.roi  R,  a  rag-merchant,  in  Clielse*  I  There  was  also  committed  to  it  the  full  exercise  of 
MR.  H.  W.  Win.  TON,  the  secretary  to  the  United  Tern-  all  legislation  and  executive  power,  with  this  re- 
ps ranee  Association,  then  assure.!  the  meeting  tl.r.t  a  striction,  that  its  Uws  should  be  conformable  to 
person  of  the  name  of  JARFZ  Bi  RNS  was  also  more  or  ,  i),e  laws  of  Kngland,  and  should  only  hold  good 
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DU.  r.AROlNKR-S  UOUM  MKOlt  INK.  aft,  r 
forty    \f«r»'    uiu>J.r«lleV.t    sv. .•,•<»«.    j  roof*   of    whlrh 
may  \v  sevn  i.i  the  ..ist  ci.llc*tiou  ot  \V«rn>«  in  tin1  MUM-HID. 
Tl.  t..>nt-)»i  ri'.  rsju'Cia'l.    reconimf  n.ls  its.Ii  t..  i)'rm.»:  y  tl,..» 


MR.  AOKSKV,  hail  addrvsseii  the  nu.hence  with  c.»nsi- 
derable  effect,  when  some  of  tbe  acee*son,"s  of  the  ma! 
lociety  endeav  oure.1  to  rrente  a  disturbance.  After  a 
little  trouble,  the  rioters  were  reduced  to  silence,  and 
MR.  RVYNOI  n*  proceeded  to  inform  the  audience  that 


:in;'ci*;ii  r    ilutv    lo 
\v.  .h  w..rnis  are  ^en 
:'e.it<-.  itehinc  of    the 
jri:iili.i;:  fl  the  tix-lh. 

inJ    ...,.:...    A  .....;  i. 
' 


ra-a  ...-i*     •     — 
n.'>r    unit  w.-.i. 
<1rj    piMich.    .  n 
fits,    an.l     .:    ii 


r  ej.jtvr.l   on'j  ^  and  so'.  I  ^^ 
iliupixm.  «>  a*l>ov«;  «  «n.  hy 
..fK,  IKu.r  i-»tn  «-l  :    K«K>  i  «\. 
rt'vi-.viHMe    Mrlu-inr   \  •  n.U  is, 
.Iri-ti    4-   S.I  .  10i   *,!..  an.l  i:» 
ii«i-.l  «ilh  ihr  I   Us.  in  I'oiuo. 
Id-.  «.) 


f.'illkl     IV     Ot    ft)    . 

C  l  i   the  >,,-«-.  . 
ihjrst.    wast 
'.1.    decline    kiul 

crwt^son.  J.  S. 
U  i'auls  :  S»N- 
ire^-i.  ani  :n.-n 


in 

Tin- 
If.  l 


v»  9  I.      i.  i    rh 
u.  Tn  i-tttrc  !«• 
.  s><l.,  4s.  tWi..  . 


less  concerned  in  the  attempt  at  .listurbance  ;  and  the    uiu,i 
anJience  expressed  its  indignation  against  lUlfour  and    council  for  V 
Burns  with   loud   bissc*   and   groans.     The  announce- 
men!  that  the  I'mted  Tem|xrance  Association  had  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  (.'helsea.  was 
received  with   deafening  shouts;  and  the  committee  of 


altered   or  made   void   by   the   king,  or  his 
It  was   authorised  to  itnpri 

son   or  transmit   to    England  any  persons  endea- 
vouring to  tempt  the  people  from  their  allegiance; 


K 


SPLENDID    LITHOGRAPHIC    DESIGNS. 

H\  ith  the  nov  NumScr  of 

TH    K       T     F.    K    T    O    TALE 
will  he  (riven,  gratis.  N,     1.  of  a 
SERIES    OF     ILLUSTRATIONS 

Of  the  evil*  ot  lntcm,K-r»tice.  rtevelopcJ  1»  the  lite  ol  a  Wori- 
inc-niAn.     No  extra  charpe  wiil  he  .......  ,:i.;  i.ir  Uie  .'     :.  .t- 


to  punish  with  dea;h   all    persons   found  guilty  ol 

Uus  new  Auxiliary  had  every  reason  to  1*  gratified  with  I  sedition,  mutiny,  murder,  rape,  incest,   and   acini   Vile  Series  wiu'he'  compete  in  six  ;.] 
the  result  of  the  praiseworthy  exertions  used  by  all  its  j  <<sr>  f -  by  a  jury  :  and  to  inflict  ut>on  minor  offen- 


members to  ace  '-. 


this  important  aim. 


ders,  after  a  single  hearing  before  it,  corporeal 
punishment,  imprisonment,  or  tines.  It  was  com- 
manded to  encourage  the  practice  and  advance- 
ment of  religion,  and  especially  to  diffuse  it  among 
the  natives,  towards  whom  the  most  just  and  up- 


and 
Patcmo>trt  Row 


L. 


K  Y  E  Z  O  R,  Tfrom  Gfnrca '  \V  A  T  (   H 

AND  CLOCK  MAM'FACTl  Rf.K.  Ifi,  T.,mxHA»i-- 
Corar-RoAn.    nearly  opposite  (»  eat   Russi-lKstr^^t,  a:nl  at 
IT,  Vpper  Goirpc  street,  Ed(rwar*-rv»<i,   takes  tbe  prr^rnt 

right  treatment  was  prescribed  ;  any  deviation  from    opportunity  ot  returning  his  sincere  thanks  to  the  puhhe  for 
,  ,    ,  .•    *,          ,         .  ,    th.  cre*t  enc>Minurement  he  h«»  met  with  tor  ttie  last  i;.ir> 

which  was  prohibited  under  the  severest  pains  and    years,  *d  hop*  to  inform  them  that  he  continues  to  emplov 

botn  »enrh  and  Vloflish.  tiir  rv- 
ry,  Alusical  Boxes.  *.c ..  ol 


AMERICA  AND  THE  AMERICANS. 
No    V. 

IT  is  a  curious  fact,  that  though  the  British  pro- 

Tinces  in  America,  now  composing  the  I'nited  Suits  '  }>enallies,  to  be  inflicted  at   the  discretion   of  the  ten^expcrienced  workm 
were  born  as  u  were  but  yesterday,  and  in  full  day-  |  preMdent  and  council.   Finally  the  king  reserved  to 

light,  and   though  every  incident  connected  with  j  himself  and  his  successors,  the  privilege  of  issuing  price  nsxiaiiy  charcwt  hy  others  in  the  trade 

their  progress  is  in  print,  there  are   few   countries  1  future  orders  or  instructions  to  the  several  resident  Common    watch  Glasses,  ad.,  ivmhie  Flint.   M  .  i.»n«t 

,                                                               ,.                                                                                  ,      c      ,       ,         ,                    ,  Glass,   Is.  Sd.,  HUt    Watch  Hands,  pair.  M  .  XMiteh  iv.*x  MI. 

whose  early    history  it  is   more   tlimctut  to  wnte.  I  councils,  "under  the   seal  of    the  kin^t  s   council  Mam-?.|>nnp.  MS.,  verpr.  s*.  rkt.,  Hair-s(mnc.  is  M     \\a;,-h 

from  the  want  of  accessible   materials.     Mr.  lira-  !  lor  Virginia."     "  Such  are  the  important    features  cleanine,  is.  6d.  Chains,  is.  6d..  tiold  w»tch  Hands,  nwr.  l«. 

hame.   whose   volumes'    testify  to   his  research,  j  of  these  instructions,  which,  if  they  do  not  evince,  '£"6£}e*aiae  ;s0'hoar  Clock>  ls"  id-  ne*ninc  <•-<«>  n«-v. 

complains    liitterly   of   this    dearth,    and    declares    as  has  been  alleged,  much  regard  for  the  constitu-  Chmnometers,  Tinplex.  Horirontui,  and  Repo»rinp\\>teh«« 

that  could  he  have  foreseen   the  expense  he  was    tional  liberty  of  the  subject,  seem  at  least  to  have  <*  every  deacription.  both  Foreipn 'and   Ei  ci;vh.     Tu.-r»t 

,.               .,                -f»               iii                              *         *                 i            \                                 i-  •           f    \  Snrinr,  and  Musical  v-Kx-k*.  «c.,  ano  evei>~  other  article  m 

forced  to  incur,  he  doubts  il  he  could  have  en-  ,  conferred  as  much  as  the  present  condition  of  the  the  trini 


countered  it.  In  the  Adv.x'ate's  Librarv,  at  Edin- 
burgh, there  was  absolutely  nothing ;  the  LAritub. 
M  us!  urn,  though  possessing  many  rare  woiks^ 
is  "«xceedingly  defective ;"  and  he  was  tiually 
olitiged  to  take  R  journey  to  Gottingen.  "  where  he 
'.'.'tind  an  ampler  collection  of  North  America  lite- 
r.Uiire  titan  any,  or  indeed,  all  the  libraries  of 
Britain  could  supply."  This  is  strange  enough, 
but  it  is  f«r  more  so  that  there  does  not.  as  we  are 
informed,  exist  an  entire  collection  of  works  on 
the  subject  even  in  the  Vnited  Slates;  and  as 
incredible  as  strange,  that  an  extensive  and  nearly 
complete  one  containing  the  richest  materials  for 

*  HtMory  of  tbe  Rise  and  Pragma  of  the  United 


th«tn*ebe«p  to  proportion. 


•nil  thr 
peiicraily 


State*  «f  N.rti  America,  till  the  Revolution  of  1688.      writer  grvat'y  imnairs  t^e  r»!ue  of  his  work. 


Colony  required.      What    IS    honourable  in  them  is       Every  \V»teh  and  Clock  hronpht  to  repair,  will  h*  taken  »o 

the  marked  and  solemnly  enjoined  equity  and  good  j^i^  ^S^f^^S^^^ 

taith  which  was   to  guide   the   colonists  in  then   made. 

traffic  with  the  aWigines;  a  consideration  under;    L.  K  e»iis  t^  attentjon  orthe  pnhiic  to  his  extrnsiv*  ««-t 

,  s  !  of  Clocks,  all  of  which  arc  of  his  own  manutacture.  wi»  wra 

the  Circumstance^  Ot    vastly    greater    moment    than    warren,  them  fro?  «  cx^nse  for  seven  years,  confident 

any  distribution  of  political  rights. 
vTo  be  continued.) 

•  We  allu.ie  to  Mr.  Waruen't  unique  and  well-known 
collection. 

t  This  was  contrary  to  tbe  law  of  Kngland.     Gra- 

.    .  ...  ijQ  fc  ,  kX»BW*»l"  i    m»l«   ^«'i..    M.     T,  ll.LIAM     Ol  KAXKK.     f"m*Cnlo>.c 

ham«,  in  bis  enumerations  of  crimes  pumsliablt  hy  death,   bT  MACHTN  A  Co.,  rmhlin  .  hy  D.  C*Mr»ELU,  Glasg-r 
onuts  this  one — which  appears  singular,  when  we  after-  j  hy  all  bookseller*  in  the  Vnirtd  Kingdom, 
ward*  find  him  noticing,   and  accounting  favourably  for 
its  JK  me  made  a  capital  offence  by  tbe  first  colonist  of 
Massachusetts         Tbe   strong  sectarian    bias  of   tail 


, 

will  be  found  4o  per  cent    cheaper  than  «m  W  atchmaker  can 
affi^rd  them,  thCT-  not  heinp  the  real  maniita.-turers 
N.  B.  Clocks  ot  every  desonphon  wound  np  and  kept  in  repair 
at  l.ss.  per  annum. 


A"  oomraunicartons  for  the  Editor  to  be  •ddreswd. 


I.oadcn 


Pririer.  19.  TT«rr:rk  Sr^ia  c. 
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THE  DRUNKARD'S  PROGRESS. 

A    TALE. — BY    THE    EDITOR. 

PERIOD  II.— CHAPTER  VI. 

THK    TOT-HOrSE    ORATOR. 

"  MY  child  !  my  child  !"  echoed  Louise,  catch- 
ing up  the  death-note  uttered  by  her  husband, 
and  experiencing  in  that  moment  of  unuttera- 
ble alarm,  all  the  anguish  of  a  bereaved  mother. 
She  dared  not  ask  her  husband  any  more  : 
she  read  upon  his  countenance — shj.aw  in  his 
manner — she  heard  in  his  wordjL^lftne  history 
vof  that  dear  infant.  swallo04y^ip,  amidst  its 
cries  and  its  prattling,  in  The  ruins  of  the 
house.  And  how  must  that  poor  child  have 
suffered  in  the  embrace  of  the  terrible  element! 
— Oh  !  she  dared  not  think  of  its  agony  :  but 
she  pressed  the  boy  that  was  left  to  her,  in  an 
ac'iny  of  woe,  to  her  anus. 

The  fire  gained  upon  the  building  with  fear- 
ful rapidity  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  the 
fire-men,  the  entire  house  was  consumed.  It 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  adjacent 
dwellings  were  saved  from  the  contagious  fury 


small  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
Louise  ventured  to  exact  a  promise  from  her 
husband  that  he  would  not  see  Mr.  Tibbatts 
again  ;  and  the  readiness*  with  which  he 
solemnly  gave  it,  re-assured  the  afflicted  wife. 

A  cottage  was  hired  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
metropolis  ;  and  for  some  weeks  Melville  seem- 
ed to  have  totally  abjured  all  desire  to  enter 
into  society,  or  to  resume  the  gay  life  he  had 
lately  led.  He  was  deeply  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  he  had  indirectly  caused  the  death  of 
his  child  ;  and  the  last  cries  of  that  innocent 
being  constantly  rang  in  his  ears. 

But,  in  process  of  time,  Melville  found  his 
way  to  a  public-house  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
his  new  dwelling  ;  and  he,  who  so  lately  had 
been  the  ornament  of  ball-rooms  and  salons, 
now  became  the  great  man  in  a  tavern  parlour. 
He  there  found  people  who  were  ready  to  treat 
him  with  the  utmost  deference  and  respect, 
because  he  treated  them  to  liquor  ;  and  he  soon 
began  to  think  that  he  had  discovered  a  very 
pleasant  means,  not  only  of  passing  away  his 
time,  but  also  of  drowning  his  cares.  Louise 
ventured  again  to  remonstrate  with  him  upon 


of  die  element ;  but  all  Melville's  beautiful  fur-  '  his  recurrence  to  the  fatal  habit  of  intemper- 
niture  was  swallowed  up  in  the  ruins.  His  ance  :  but  he  heeded  not  her  earnest  prayers 
plat*  and.  jewels  were  preserved  ;  and  amidst  |  — he  preferred  the  society  of  the  tavern  to  the 
the  latter  were  the  ornaments  worn  by  Louise's  domestic  peace  of  his  own  house, — and  he  thus 
deceased  mother,  and  which  Captain  Dorvalliers  plunged  a  step  lower  in  the  downward  path  he 

was  taking  towards  the  realms  of  irretrievable 

ruin. 

One  evening  he  was  sitting  in  his  accustomed 
was  lost  in  the  conflagration, — never  to  be  re-  j  corner  in  the  tavern  parlour,  smoking  a  long 
stored ;  and  that  was  the  sweet  girl,  with  the  |  day  pipe,  and  drinking  hot  brandy-and-water, 
blue  eyes  like  its  mother's  eyes,  the  innocent  J  with  about  a  dozen  other  individuals  of  all  ap- 
smile.  the  curling  flaxen  hair,  and  the  soft  win-  pearances  and  avocations  ;  and  the  discussion 


left  to  his  adopted  daughter.  But  the 
jewel  most  valued — the  brightest  ornament  of 
the  domestic  circle — one  of  the  dearest  treasures, 


ring  and  affectionate  ways  ! 

We  must  not  pause  to  depict  the  grief  of  the 
unhappy  parents  on  account  of  this  loss.  Mel- 
ville was  some  time  before  he  was  aroused  from 
a  state  of  lethargy  to  a  sense  of  the  necessity,  of 
taking  his  family  to  some  temporary  residence  ; 
and  then  he  seemed  as  if  his  intellects  had  nearly 
forsaken  him.  He  asked  -for  wine;  and  when 


upon  politics  was  on  that  occasion  somewhat 
warm. 

"  Well,"  exclaimed  a  man,  who  was  out  at 
the  elbows,  and  who  spoke  very  much  as  if  he 
were  also  out  of  his  senses,  "  all  I  can  say  is, 
that  England  is  the  freest  country  in  the  world  ; 
and  so  here  goes  for  old  England!" 

And  as  he  uttered  these  words,  he  flourished 


some  one  in  the  crowd  was  foolish  enough  to  a  quart-pot  in  his  hand,  and  then  imbibed  a 
comply  with  the  request,  he  drank  deeply  of  the  considerable  portion  of  its  contents  by  way  of 
liquor  that  was  offend  to  him.  drinking  the  health  of  the  "  freest  nation  of  the 


world." 

"  Well,  you  know  nothing  at  all  about  it  now, 


He  proceeded   with  Louise,   his.  remaining 
child,   and  his  servants  tr>  an  adjacent  hotel ; 

and  on  the  following  morning,  he  sate  down  to  Ben,"  cried  another  gentleman  without  a  coat, 
look  into  the  state  of  his  affairs.     He  saw  that  j  and  who  wore  an  old  straw  hat  upon  his  head  : 

he  was  on  the  eve  of  absolute  ruin,  unless  he  at  "  we're  ail  a   parcel  o'  slaves — o'  savidges,  if 

ot^ee  adopted  arrangement.*  and  plans  of  econ-  you   like  it  better. — and  there  ain't  no  more 

omy  for  the  future ;  and  he  proposed  to  his  liberty  in  this  here  country  than  there  is  among 


deeply  afflicted  wife  to  move  a  short  distance 
into  the  country. 

Louise  was  almost  heart-broken  at  the  terri- 
ble loss  which  .she  had  sustained  ;  but  she  still 
felt  that  she  had  a  duty  to  perform  to  the 
child  that  Jived.  She  accordingly  exerted  her- 
self to  think  upon  the  plans  proposed  by  her 
husband  :  and  she  ventured  to  suggest  that  a 
return  to  hex  own  native  land  would  probably 


the  Vest  Indee  niggers." 

"  Yes,  there  be,  though,"  cried  the  first 
speaker:  "wot  can't  you  do  in  this  here 
blessed  country  ?  Can't  you  get  as  drunk  as 
an  owl  for  about  a  shilling  or  eighteen  pence  ? 
and  ain't  that  liberty  ?" 

"  An'  the  beak  fines  you  five  bob  for  it  on  the 
following  mornin',"  said  the  other  :  "that's  your 
liberty,  is  it?" 


"  Ax  that  there  genleman  there,"  said  Ben, 
"what  he  thinks  on  it  f"     - 


be  the  best  means  for  the  moment  of  recovering  I 

from  the  shock  which  they  had  sustained  by  | 

the  loss  of  their  property,  and  the  horrible  fate  j      "Who — I ?"  exclaimed  Melville  :  "  why — my 

of  their  daughter.     Melville  however  repre-  |  opinion  is  that  England  is  the  land  of  liberty." 

•ented  to  his  wife   that   his   literary  interests   •     He  could  not  proceed  any  further  at  that'mo- 

reqnired    his  residence    in  England  ;    and  it  '  ment,  for  a  violent  clapping  of  hands,  shouting, 

was  accordingly  determined  upon  to   take   a    and  hurraing,  welcomed  this  observation,  to  the 


entire  discomfiture  of  the  man  in  the  straw  hat' 
who,  by  the  way,  was  the  only  person  that  en- 
tertained a  correct  opinion  upon  the  subject 
amongst  the  whole  company. 

"Yes,"  said  Melville,  rising  with  all  the 
grandeur  of  the  parlour-orator  of  a  public- 
house, — "  Yes,  gentlemen,  I  think  that  I  may 
safely  congratulate  you  upon  being  inhabitants 
of  the  freest  country  in  the  world.  Here, 
gentlemen,  the  laws  are  equally  distributed — 
here  property  is  respected — here  personal  free- 
dom is  safe, — and  here  no  one  can  be  arrested 
without  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  according  to 
the  glorious  provisions  of  that  bulwark  of  En- 
glish liberty,  the  Magna  Charta," 

A  tremendous  shout  of  applause  welcomed 
this  speech ;  and  Melville  was  enjoying  the 
welcome  odour  of  flattery,  when  the  door  was 
gently  opened,  and  in  walked  a  very  singular- 
looking  person,  with  a  long  green  coat  on  his 
back,  an  immense  stick  in  his  hand,  a  pair  of 
dirty-white  pantaloons,  a  broad-brimmed  hat, 
and  a  flashing  silk  waistcoat. 

He  was  followed  at  a  little  distance  by  a  man 
who  carried  a  larger  club-stick  still,  who  wore 
a  dirtier  pair  of  trousers  still,  who  looked  more 
singular  still,  and  who  had  the  most  hang-dog 
countenance  that  ever  was  seen. 

"  Is  Mr.  Melville  here  ?"  inquired  the  first 
roan,  looking  inquiringly  round  the  room. 

"  That  is  my  name,"  said  our  hero. 

"  Oh  !  it  be— eh  »"  cried  the  other.  "  Oh  ! 
wery  well : — Bill,  keep  the  door,  will  'ee  ?" 

This  observation  was  addressed  to  the  second 
stranger,  who  immediately  closed  the  door,  and 
planted  his  back  against  it. 

"  The  fact  o'  the  matter  is,"  said  the  first 
of  these  queer-looking  people,  "  I've  got  a  writ 
agin  you.  My  name  is  Nabem — that  there  is 
my  man  Bill  Holdemorl — this  here  is  the  copy 
o'  the  writ — and  that  there  is  the  'riginal." 

"A  writ  !"  cried  Melville  :  "what  do  you 
mean  ?  Impossible." 

"Oh!  yes— I  des  say  it  be  impotsible," 
ejaculated  Mr.  Nabem  ; — "  don't  you  think  it 
be,  Bill  ?" 

"  Not  knowing,  can't  say,"  answered  Mr. 
William  Holdemorl,  with  a  facetious  wink  at 
the  company,  by  whom  this  scene  was  surveved 
with  the  deepest  interest. 

"  Yes — it's  all  black  and  white,  howsom- 
ever,"  said  Mr.  Nabem.  "Here  you  air,  vou 
see — fifteen  hundred  pounds.  I'll  teH  'ee  wot 
it's  for  too.  Do  you  know  a  feller  o'  the  name 
o'  Tibbatts  ?" 

"Tibbatts!  Tibbatts!"  ejaculated  Melville. 
"  That  man  is  destined  to  be  my  ruin." 

"  Well,  then,  it's  for  a  bill  o'  hw'n,"  svd 
the  sheriff's  officer ;  "  isn't  it,  Bill  ?" 

"  Would'nt  take  a  davy  on  it,"  was  theJaco- 
nic  reply,  "  cos  it  may  be  forged." 

"  Now,  then,  look  'sharp,"  said  Mr.  Nabem. 
"  Wery  sorry,  sir,  to  take  you  away  from  sieh 
excellent  company," — and  here  Mr.  Nabem 
bowed  to  a  coal-heaver,  seated  in  one  corner— 
"  but  can't  be  helped,— can  it.  Bill  f 

"  Can't,  indeed,"  returned  the  man,  shaking 
his  head  with  a  grim  smile,  as  he  responded  to 
this  fresh  apostrophe  on  the  part  of  his  master. 

"  How  shall  we  go  to  town— jarvey,  or  tramp 
it  ?"  cried  Mr.  Nabem. 
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"  What !  must  I  accompany  you  then  ?"  de- 
manded Melville,  totally  u.iaware  of  what  line 
of  conduct  to  pursue. 

"  Must  you  ?"  shouted  Mr.  Xabcm,  survey-  I 
ing  our  Kci'C  with  an  air  of  the  most  ineffable 
contempt ;  "  must  you  i     Ir.  Course,  you  must,  , 
— musn't  he,  Kill  ?''  i 

•    "  In  course,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Wev'e  got  a  long  way  to  go — an'  so  ve'll 
have  somert  short  fust,"  observed  Mr.  Nabcm.  i 
"Won't  we  Rill?" 

"  Don't  care  if  I  do,"  returned  Mr.  Hold- 
em  orl. 

Two  drams  were  brought  according  to  order, 
and  the  sheriff's  officer  pretended  to  be  looking 
at  a  picture  while  the  landlord  waited  to  be 
paid  for  them.  Melville  accordingly  took  the 
bint,  and  liquidated  the  amount. 

"  I  say,"  said  the  man  with  the  straw  hat 
on,  "  this  is  reyther  a  queer  specimen  o'  your 
blessed  liberty  in  this  here  country,  according 
to  the  Great  Charts.  The  Great  Humbug  I 
calls  it ;  cos  here  you  air  arrested  on  a  man's 
mouth,  an'  without  any  judgment  o'  your  peers." 

"  I  am  ready  to  follow  you."  said  Melville 
impatiently.  "  I  see  that  pot-house  oratory  is 
not  always  truth.  Good  evening,  gentlemen  : 
you  will  often  meet  here,  and  amuse  yourselves, 
while  1  am  languishing  in  a  debtor's  prison ! 
Hut  how,"  he  added,  forgetting  that  he  was 
speaking  before  strangers,  and  in  a  tone  of  the 
deepest  agony, — "  oh !  how  can  I  break  this 
to  poor  Louise  .'" 

And  as  he  uttered  these  words,  Melville  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Nabcm  out  of  the  tavern-parlour, 
while  Holdemorl  brought  up  the  rear. 

>To  h*  continued  in  our  nf\t.' 

SKETCHES  OF  OUR  ADVOCATES. 
NVMBER  1.—  MR.  CKI  Mr. 

THII   able  Advocate  of  the   cause  of  Teetotal- 
ism  was  born  at  Portsea.     His  father  held   an 
important  situation  in  Portsmouth  IXvk-yard  : 
but  when  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  only 
seven  years  of  age,  Mr.  Crump,  senior,  gave  up 
his  occupation  in  that  establishment,  and  pro-  <. 
ceeded  with  his  son   to   London.     He  did   not  j 
however  find  any  immediate  employment  in  the  < 
English  metropolis  :  and,  after  a  lapse  of  ten  { 
years,  was  compelled  to  accept  of  a  place  in  the  ; 
London-docks.     During  all  this  period .  the  sub-  ! 
ject  of  the  present  biography  was  suffered  to  ' 
dispose  of  his  time  according  to  his  own  choice  ;  \ 
and  the  only  means  of  education  which  were 
open    to   him,   was    the    Pell -street    Sunday- 
School. 

Wearied  of  an  idle  life,  and  being  naturally 
inclined  to  industry,  the  hero  of  this  sketch  ob-  \ 
tained  employment,  when  ten  years  of  age.  at  ! 
a  Gun-Maker's  factory  in  the  Tower,  with  a 
salary  of  three,  shillings  and  sixpence  per  week.  ! 
When  he  informed  his  father  of  the  step  he  had  ' 
taken,  he  was  only  laughed  at ;  but  at  the  expi- 
ration of  a  few  weeks  his  wages  were  doubled, 
and  this  circumstance  induced  his  father  to  form 
a  better  opinion  of  his  son  than  he  previously 
had  done.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  young 
Crump  left  his  employer  through  the  following 
circumstance :  There  were  upwards  of  fifty 
boys  in  the  factory ;  and  on  the  fifth  of  Novem- 
ber they  were  in  the  habit  _df  indulging  in 
the  annual  sport  of  making  a  Guy  Fawkes  for 
public  exhibition.  They  used  to  procure  a 
quantity  of  the  burnt  wick  of  candles,  and 
place  them  in  a  large  handful  of  hemp  or  tew. 
The  pieces  of  wick,  when  on  fire,  were  con- 
cealed in  the  bop'  pockets,  in  the  midst  of  the 
tow,  until  they  accomplished  the  short  distance 
between  the  factory  and  Tower-hill,  where  they 
made  {heir  bon-fire,  and  let  off  their  rockets, 
squibs.  £c.  It  appears  that  it  was  young 
Cramp's  turn  to  take  out  the  light,  and  that  he 
had  pat  the  burning  wick  and  hemp  in  the 
drawer,  just  before  the  bell  rang  as  a  signal  for 
leaving  work,  in  order  that  it  might  be  ready  to 


carry  out  to  Tower-hill.     He  was  however  call- 
ed away  for  a  few  moments ;   and,  as  he  had 
neglected  to  close  the  drawer,  the  draught  fan-  ) 
ned  the  fire  in   the  midst  of  the    hemp  into  a  | 
flame.     The  Superintendent,  to  whom  the  cir-  j 
cumstance  was    reported,   instantly  discharged 
the  youth,  under  the  supposition  that  he  had 
absolutely  "  cndtarotired  to  sa  jire  TO  inc  7W-  '• 
er  of  London  .'" 

Young  Crump  however  soon  obtained  ano-  ! 
ther  situation  ;  and  so  well  did  he  acquit  him-  j 
self  in  this  new  place,  that  an  eminent  manu-  ' 
facturer  in  the  same  line  of  business  offered  to 
take  him  as  an  apprentice  without  a  premium. 
This  patron  of  our  hero  was  dreadfully  addict-  j 
ed  to  drinking — a  custom  in  which  he  was  ably  ' 
seconded  by  his  wife  ;  and  there  was  it   that 
young  Crump  was  initiated  into,  and  imbibed, 
die  fatal  prediction  to  dram-drinking.     This  , 
circumstance  led  to  a  quarrel  between  him  and 
his  master,  and  he  resolved  to  proceed  to  sea. 
It  was  then  in  the   heat  of  the  war  ;  and  he 
had  no  difficulty  in  being  admiued  on  board  of 
a  fine    government    troop-ship,   then  lying  at  , 
Portsmouth. 

For  a  period  of  two  years  he   remained  on 
board  of  this  ship  ;  but,   at   the   expiration  of 
that  time,  he  was  induced  to  engage  in  the  Pon- 
toon Brigade  in  the  Portuguese  Legion,  which 
he  joined  at  Albrantes.     He  remained  for  some  ! 
time  in  this  corps,  and  saw  plenty  of  skirmish- 
ing,   in  which  severe  blows  were  exchanged. 
He  was  however  in  his  element,  being  natural- 
ly  of  a  bold  and  daring  disposition.     There 
was  shortly  after  his  enlistment  in  the  Brigade, 
a  considerable  number  of  prisoners  to  be   re- 
moved to  Lisbon,  for  the  purpose  of  embark- 
ation for  England.     Crump  was  sent  with  the  ' 
detachment  of  escort  to  the  Portuguese  capital.  } 
He  there  fell  in    with  some  of  his  eld  ship-  j 
mates,  who  induced  him  to  proceed  on  board  of 
ship  with  them, — and  there  he  became  so  reck- 
less of  all  consequences,  through  the  effects  of 
ardent  spiiits,  that  he  resolved   to  return  with 
his  old  companions  to  England.     On  his  arri- 
val in  this  country  once  more,  after  a  most  pe- 
rilous passage,  he  soon  found  himself  absolutely 
penniless,  and  compelled  to  enlist  as  "a  soldier. 
He  was  shortly  after  sent  out   with  a  detach- 
ment to  join  the  English  army  in  Spain,  where 
he  remained  for  upwards  of  two  years.       In  an 
action  in  the  Pyrenees,  near  Saint  Sebastian,  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  right  leg ;  and  , 
was  then  sent  home  in  a  hospital-ship  to  pass  ! 
the  board  at  Chelsea.  He  arrived  in  England  in  I 
the  beginning  of  May,  1818,  and  was  allowed 
a  premium  of  nine-pence  per  diem. 

He  hastened  to  Ixindon,  proceeded  to  Tower-  i 
hill,  and  took  his  seat  on  the   wooden   railing  ' 
that  then  surrounded  Tower-ditch,  in  order  to 
survey  the  scenes  endeared  to  him  by  the  remin- 
iscences of  childhood.     The  wounded  soldier  had 
returned  to  die  land  of  his  forefadiers,  and.  as  , 
he  contemplated  the  factory  in  which   he  had  ; 
served  his  noviciate,  he  could  not  help  compar- 
ing his  present  situation  with   that  of  former  i 
years.       He    was    poor,  with   his  constitution  i 
shattered,  one  leg  literally  in  the  grave  !     He  j 
hastened  to  call  upon  his  father,  whom  he  also 
found  very  poor,  but  whom   he  was  enabled  to 
assist  with  a  few  pounds.      He  shortly  after- 
wards married  a  very  worthy  woman,  who  has 
borne  him  thirteen  children,  of  which  large  fa- 
mily eight  are  now  alive. 

Mr.  Crump  has  lately  signed  the  pledffc- 
book  of  Teetotalism,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  advocates  in  its  cause.  He 
belongs  to  the  United  Temperance  Association, 
of  the  Executive  and  General  Committee  of 
which  he  is  a  member.  Thanks  to  the  habits 
of  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  liquors, 
and  to  the  consequent  sedulous  attention  to  his 
business  as  a  scale-beam  maker,  he  is  now  well 
off  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  and  does  not 
hesitate  to  declare  dial  his  present  prosperity 
has  arisen  from  the  circumltance  of  his  recla-  f 


mation  from  the  most  deplorable  habits  of  in- 
temperance. His  wife  and  children  are  all 
staunch  Teetotalers  ;  and  the  subject  of  this 
concise  Memoir  never  hesitates  to  travel  anv 
distance  to  attend  a  meeting  at  which  his  ser- 
vices are  calculated  to  be  beneficial.  As  a 
speaker,  he  is  characterized  by  a  degree  of  sim- 
plicity and  candour,  which  are  eminently  calcu- 
lated to  interest  the  working  classes  in  what  he 
says ;  and  while  he  does  not  aim  at  any  flowers 
of  rhetoric  or  studied  phraseology,  he  appeals 
directly  to  die  common  sense  and  the  feelings 
of  an  audience  with  considerable  effect.  His 
services  in  the  good  cause  have  been  recognised 
by  his  fellow-members  of  die  United  Tempe- 
rance Association,  of  which  society  he  holds  the 
post  of  Registrar. 

RAILROADS. 

IT  is  not  easy  to  Define  the  precise  time  when  railroads 
were  first  introduced  into  Great  Britain.  Il  is,  however, 
probable  that  the  adoption  of  these  artificial  ways  ori- 
ginally took  place  when  goods  of  a  certain  description 
had  always  to  be  conveyed  from  one  point  to  another, 
and  when  the  quantity  was  also  large.  For  instance,  at 
thecoal-pits  in  the  vieinityofNewcast'e-upon-Tyne.  the 
expense  incurred  by  the  conveyance  of  coals  irora  the 
mines  to  the  places  where  the  colliers  He  would  be  very 
great.  Down  to  the  year  1600.  the  only  mode  of  con- 
veyance appears  to  have  been  by  carts  on  the  ordinary 
roads,  or  else  by  means  of  panniers  carried  b\  beasts  of 
burthen:  and  it  was  aUmt  that  period  that  railways 
were  introduced  as  a  substitute  for  the  ordinary  roads. 
The  manner  of  conveyance  was  then  continued  by  lay. 
ing  rails  of  timber,  from  the  coal-pits  to  the  banks  of 
the  river,  exactly  straight  and  parallel  ;  and  imroen  e 
carts  were  made  wiih  four  rollers  which  fitted  tho  e 
ra:!s.  The  vehicles  were  thereby  rendered  so  easy  to 
draw,  that  one  horse  would  dr..g  tour  or  five  chaldron 
i-t  coals  at  a  time. 

It  was  about  the  year  17SS  that  cast-iron  rails  were 
first  substituted  for  wooden  ones;  but  owing  to  the*, 
old  heavy  waggons  continuing  to  be  employed,  they 
did  not  succeed  at  the  first  attempt.  In  l;t>>  a  simple 
contrivance  was  suggested  and  put  into  practice.  This 
was  to  make  a  number  of  smaller  waggons,  and  hnk 
them  together ;  so  that,  by  diffusing  the  weight  of  one 
waggon  amongst  a  large  number  of  waggons,  the 
principal  cause  of  failure  in  the  first  instance  was  re- 
moved, the  weight  being  more  divided  upon  the  iron. 
In  1707,  a  Mr.  Carr  introduced  considerable  improve- 
ments into  the  system  of  iron  railways,  and  very 
modestly  claimed  the  merit  of  the  first  invention  ! 

In  the  year  1SOO.  an  engineer,  of  the  name  of  Ben- 
jamin Outram,  introduced  stone  props  instead  of  tiro- 
tier,  for  supporting  the  ends  and  joinings  of  the  rails. 
In  1"S9  a  form  oj  rail,  called  the  eiiat-mil,  was  brought 
into  use  by  a  Mr.  J  estop.  The  uj.per  surfsce  was  of 
an  elliptical  figure:  the  wheels  had  flanges  to  guide 
them  upon  ti.e  tracks  of  the  road. 

Malleable  iron-rails  were  first  introduced,  in  the 
year  1S15.  at  the  coal-pits  l>elonging  to  Lord  Carlisle 
in  Cumberland,  on  TiDuale  Fell.  In  1S2.-.  Mr.  Bir- 
kinshaw  improved  upon  these  new  rails,  and  obtained  a 
patent  for  his  discoveries.  His  rails  were  ma.ie  in  ti.r 
form  of  prisms,  and  were  fabricated  \<y  pissing  bar- 
iron,  when  red-hot,  through  roller*  with  indentation* 
or  grooves  in  thfir  peripheries,  corresponding  to  the  in- 
tended shape  of  the  railc.  The  rails,  thus  formed,  pre- 
sent the  same  surface  to  the  bearing  of  the  wheels, 
and.  their  depths  bting  regulated  according  to  the  dis- 
tance from  the  points  of  bearing,  they  also  present  the 
strongest  form  of  section  » ith  tbe  least  material.  The 
mode  of  rolling  these,  bars  or  rails,  and  giving  tbfin 
the  gradual  swell  towards  the  middle,  not  only  in  the 
honioutal  section,  but  also  a  lateral  swell  commencing 
at  each  support,  gradually  increasing  to  the  centre. 
and  then  again  tapering  away  towards  the  point  of  sup- 
port, are  very  judiejous.  They  are  gen,  rally  formed 
in  lengths  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  and  subdivided  in- 
to bearing  lengths  of  three  feet  each  ;  but  the  paten- 
tee (Mr.  BirkmsbAw'*  declares  that  the  respective'  rails 
may  be  made  of  considerable  length  (perhaps  eighteen 
fectl,  a  measure  which  will  reduce  the  inconvenience 
of  numerous  jmrt*  :  and  consequently  t.'.e  shocks  or 
jolts,  to  which  carriages  are  subject  from  passing  over 
the  joints  (very  much  to  the  injury  of  the  machinery) 
are  diminished.  In  order  still  farther  to  remedy  ihe 
evil  arising  from  the  joints  of  the  rail-road,  Mr.  Birk- 
inshaw  proposed  to  weld  the  ends  of  the  bars  logelhei 
as  they  weo-e  lai.l  down,  so  as  to  term  a  considerable 
length  of  rail  in  one  piece. 

Tbe  wheels  of  the  vehicles  used  upon  railways 
were  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  formed  of  wood, 
composed  cither  of  one  entire  piece,  or  of  Mro  or  three 
pieces  fastened  together.  The  axles  were  iv.aiie  of 
wrought  iron,  and  were  fastened  firmly  into  ihe  wheels  ; 
so  that  the  ax>s  themselves  turned  upon  the  bearing 
along  with  the  wheels.  It  wv-  about  the  year  1754 
that  iron  wheels  were  first  introduced  ;  but  a  prejudice 
existed  against  them  for  a  considerable  length  of  time 
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and  they  did  not  very  readily  supersede  the  clumsy 
wooden  ones,  which  were  considered  less  liable  to 
break.  The  ca.-4-iron  wheels  now  used,  are  of  one  en- 
tire piece.  They  are  thicker  in  the  middle,  in  order  to 
retain  the  axle  with  the  greater  security,  and  about  two 
or  three  inches  broad  on  the  rim,  around  the  outside 
of  which  there  is  a  projecting  ledge  to  retain  the  wheel 
upon  the  rail. 

Gravity,  horse-power,  and  steam-power  have  been 
used  on  railroads.  Where  the  road  is  sufficiently  and 
uniformly  descending  in  one  direction,  gravity  may  be 
relied  upon  as  a  motive  power  in  that  direction  :  but, 
on  rail-roads  generally,  some  other  power  must  be 
resorted  to  in  each  direction.  At  the  time  of  the 
construction  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail- 
way,  much  discussion  took  place  as  to  the  expe- 
diency of  using  stationary  or  locomotive  steam-en- 
gines. The  result  of  the  deliberations  was  that  if 
locomotives  could  be  constructed  within  certain  con- 
ditions as  to  weight  and  speed  they  would  be  pre- 
ferable. The  directors  accordingly  offered  a  premium 
for  the  construction  of  such  a  locomotive  as  should 
perform  according  to  the  conditions  prescribed.  At  the 
celebrated  trial  on  that  road,  in  October,  1S29,  a  steam- 
engine  of  which  the  general  form  resembles  that  of 
the  engine  rrow  in  use  on  rail-roads,  wai  found  well- 
fitted  for  the  use  of  the  road  ;  and  the  directors  accord- 
ingly determined  that  that  species  of  prime  mover 
should  be  employed. 

The  Chevalier  Bradet  has  proposed  to  unite  the 
Danube  and  the  Rhine  by  a  rail -road:  the  project  of 
uniting  these  two  rivers  by  a  canal,  was  first  proposed 
by  Charlemagne  ;  and  the  scheme  has  lately  been  re- 
vived in  Germany. 

The  distance  from  Greenwich  to  London  is  reduced, 
by  the  railway,  from  five  miles  and  a  half  to  three 
miles  and  three  quarters. 

The  fatal  accident,  on  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
railway,  which  robbed  England  of  a  great  statesman, 
is  well-known.  On  the  iSth  of  September.  IS 30,  the 
works  being  completed,  the  railway  was  opened.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  other  distinguished  guests 
n  ere  present.  There  was  a  train  of  twenty-eight  car- 
riages, which  could  have  contained  eight  hundred  per- 
sons ;  and  these  were  drawn  by  eight  locomotive 
engines.  The  engines  proceeded  at  a  moderate  rate  to- 
wards Wnvertree-lane,  when  increased  power  having 
been  added,  (hey  went  forward  with  extraordinary 
swiftness.  A:  Pajkrield.  seventeen  miles  from  Liver- 
pool, they  stop:>ed  to  take  in  a  fresh  supply  of  fuel. 
Here  several  gentleman  descended  from  the  different 
cwruages;  and  Mr.  Huskisson  unfortunately  fell 
a  victim  to  the  new  experiment,  by  being  ran  over  by 
the  train. 

Railways  may  be  justly  considered  a  triumph  of 
art  leading  to  the  most  important  commercial  results. 


NOTES  UPON  INTEMPERANCE. 
No.  V. 

THERK  is  stiH  unfortunately  a  numerous  class  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  who  will  not  be  stopped  from 
the  enjoyment  of  their  beloved  beverage  by  any  means 
whatever,  except  by  force,  or  absolute  deprivation  of 
the  article  :  no  moral  influence  ii  likely  to  weigh 
with  them. 

In  one  drarn-shop  in  a  large  town  in  England, 
the  proprietor  carefully  counted  his  customers  for 
several  day*  consecutively,  and  found  that  the  rela- 
tive proportion  of  the  two  sexes  to  be  five  women  to 
two  men. 

In  London  public-houses  of  the  lower  kind,  gam- 
bling, musk,  and  pugilism,  are  severally  used  as  the 
enticement*  to  these  abodes  of  vice. 

Louis  XIV.  of  France  bad  the  sagacity  to  perceive 
the  link  between  the  complimentary  use  of  strong 
drink,  and  national  inclination  ;  for  he  banished  health 
drinking  from  his  court.  The  present  temperate 
state  01  France  is  probably  the  reward  of  his  fore- 
sight. 

It  is  notorious  that  the  drinking  habits  and  custom?, 
and  the  general  manners  of  nations,  have  an  intimate 
connexion. 

Twenty  years  ago  few  women  were  so  barefaced  as 
to  admit  having  been  drunk  on  any  occasion;  at  pre- 
sent it  is  quite  common  for  respectably  dressed  females 
to  excuse  th?ir  condncton  trial,  by  pleading  that  they 
happened  to  be  rather  in  liquor  at  the  time  the  delin- 
quency took  place. 

A  lady  declared  some  time  since  that,  in  dining 
out,  although  she  scarcely  touched  ihe  glass  with  her 
lips,  yet  the  lifting  of  it  up  to  her  mouth  invariably 
flushed  her  race  a  great  deal  before  dinner  was  ended ; 
and  another  has  mentioned  that  she  was  asked,  at  one 
dinner-party,  to  lake  wine  by  gentlemen  no  leas  than 
twelve  tiroes. 

The  body  or  mere  organisation  of  man,  independ- 
deiitly  of  the  necessary  adjuncts,  is  a  triple  system  i 
it  consists  of  an  absorbent,  a  cardiac,  and  a  cerebral 
system.  Now.  if  the  organs  of  supply  be  untouched 
by  the  alcohol— if  he  be  a  man  of  that  viporou*  card- 
iac system  that  he  secretes  abundantly,  then  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  intestine  is  to  sheathed  by  mucus 
while  he  pours  in  this  liquid  fire,  that  its  fine,  viilras 
surface  it  protected,  and  the  absorption  is  more  rapid. 


A  man  lives  by  this  law — he  moat  live  on  other  sub- 
stances, or  else  live  upon  his  own  body. 

Spirits  are  called  a  poison  because  they  destroy  life  ; 
but  if  they  be  spoken  of  in  the  medical  sense  of  poi- 
soning, they  kill,  not  by  a  poisonous  property,  but 
by  the  destruction  of  the  balance  of  circulation,  by 
excitement  or  subsequent  collapse,  or  the  disorgani- 
zation resulting  on  the  reaction  therefrom. 


THE  PUBLICAN. 

WITROCT  any  figure  of  speech,  this  character  may 
well  be  denominated  "  a  sinner."  He  is  not  only  • 
sinner  himself,  but  he  also  teaches  others  to  be  sinners. 
He  is  of  necessity  a  hypocrite,  a  flatterer,  a  liar,  and  a 
cheat  He  affects  to  be  friendly  in  the  morning  with 
those  whom  he  expels  from  his  bouse,  when  drunk 
and  penniless,  in  the  evening :  he  preaches  in  favour  of 
the  liberality  and  generosity  of  the  person  who  can  drink 
most,  or  who  will  treat  the  rest ; — -he  declares  that  he 
sells  nothing  but  genuine  articles,  and  would  scorn  the 
"low  practice  of  adulteration  ;"  and  yet  he  is  well- 
versed  in  the  art  of  converting  two  butts  of  beer  into 
three,  and  of  making  a  profit  upon  gin  told  at  a  rate 
below  even  the  amount  of  the  duty  paid  by  the  dis- 
tiller. 

Thus  is  the  publican  necessarily  a  compound  of  all 
evil  characteristics.  He  is  inhospitable,  uncharitable, 
morose  to  the  needy,  and  brutal  towards  his  family 
and  servants.  This  comes  from  the  fact,  that  habitual 
intemperance  deadens  all  the  fine  feelings  of  the  soul,  and 
extinguishes  all  kind  sympathies.  And  the  publican  is 
compelled  to  taste  his  liquors  with  his  customers; 
and  this  habit  of  compulsion  produces  a  natural  predi- 
lection in  their  favour.  Thus  is  it  that  the  publican  is 
himself  an  exceedingly  intemperate  man  ;  and  his  ex- 
ample is  equally  as  bad  as  his  conduct. 

No  one  ever  saw  a  publican  give  a  poor  man  a  far- 
thing. Bven  those,  who  have  ruined  themselves  at  his 
house,  are  ordered  to  quit  the  premises  when  they  en- 
ter them  to  beg  instead  of  to  buy.  The  publican  sub- 
scribes to  charities  from  motives  of  ostentation,  and 
places  his  name  upon  lists  of  subscriptions  for  certain 
poor  individuals  to  oblige  a  customer  ;  but  he  never 
gives  without  a  motive.  He  is  always  friendly,  cring- 
ing, and  flattering  to  the  working  man,  whom  he 
teaches  to  believe  that  he  is  "a  free  Briton,"  and  "a 
pillar  of  the  state."  and  -a  liberal  fellow;" — but  all 
this  engaging  behaviour  and  exciting  talk  are  coeval 
only  with  the  duration  of  the  working  man's  money  : 
as  soon  as  that  is  gone,  the  publican  orders  him  in  a  surly 
and  insolent  tone  "  to  get  out  of  bis  house,  and  not 
stay  making  a  noise  there,  annoying  the  customers:" 
and  then  the  man,  who  in  the  morning  was  •'  a  pillar 
of  the  state.''  is  scarcely  considered  worthy  of  being 
kicked  into  a  gutter. 

The  publican  always  affects  to  sympathise  with  the 
wives  of  his  male  customers  when  the  former  fetch 
their  beer  for  dinner,  and  complain  of  the  late  hours 
kept  by  tbeir  husbands.  The  publican  declares  "  that 
he  is  very  sorry  for  it — that  he  does  all  he  can  to  per- 
suade them  that  they  should  stay  more  at  home — but, 
then,  that  the  liquor  is  good,  and  won't  hurt  them  ;  and 
that  bis  is  a  very  respectable  house,  and  so  on."  Tbe 
publican  always  gives  ihe  child  of  the  deceived  wife  a 
cake,  and  declares  that  the  infant  which  she  carries  «n 
her  arms  is  ''the  handsomest  baby  be  ever  saw." 
Thus  is  it  that  the  wife,  who  went  to  the  house  to  com- 
plain, goes  home  to  her  husband,  and  ss\s,  "  What  a 
nice  man  Mr.  So-and-so,  the  landlord,  is  !" 

Many  of  the  publicans  are  in  league  with  the  police- 
officers,  and  report  all  that  they  can  over-hear  in  their 
parlours  and  tap-rooms.  Thus  is  it  that  thieves  are  de- 
tected ;  and  the  publican  receives  his  reward  in  private. 
Or  else,  the  publican  himself  is  in  connexion  with  the 
thieves ;  and  then  he  looks  to  them  for  his  ••  regu- 
lars.'' It  not  unfrequentiy  happens,  that  be  maintains 
a  correspondence  with  both  ;  and  that  when  he  has 
received  his  "regulars"  from  the  thieves,  he  betrays 
them  into  the  hands  of  the  police-officers ;  from  mhom 
be  extract?  a  fnrther  remuneration. 

The  publican  universally  foments  a  quarrel  between 
a  workman  and  his  master.  If  a  labouring  man,  a 
mechanic,  or  an  artizan.  enter  a  public-house,  and  be- 
gin complaining  of  his  employer,  the  publican  will  in- 
stantly take  his  part,  and  induce  him  to  drink  deeply 
to  drown  his  care. 

The  publicans  are  very  clever  transmuters  of  liquors, 
and  equally  skilful  bands  at  adulterating  the  same. 
Tbey  can  even  fabricate  them  at  a  pinch.  They  can 
make  "  excellent  Cape-wine"  out  ol  the  draining*  of 
the  cocks  of  all  the  wine-casks  in  their  cellars ;  they 
change  Sherry  into  Madeira,  and  Gooseberry  wine  into 
Champagne,  with  facility  ;  and  they  restore  bad  wines 
to  an  "  excellent  flavour"  in  a  few  hours.  Tbey  can 
give  Pert  wine  (which  they  make  in  their  own  cellars, 
and  which  is  only  a  few  weeks  old)  the  appearance  of 
great  age ;  and  they  can  compound  the  "  superior  cor 
dial  gin"  with  a  nry  Httlt  of  the  genuine  spirit,  and  a 
rrn,  frret  dtal  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  jpni{*r  bentta. 
They  make  Port  wine  in  this  way  . — They  lake  four 
gallons  of  water,  two  quarts  of  juice  of  the  red  beet- 
root, two  quarts  of  brandy,  four  ounces  of  logwood, 
and  half  a  pound  of  rfaatany-root :  they  first  mfi 
the  logwood  and  rhatany-root  in  brandy  and  a 
gallon  of  water  for  on*  week,  they  then  stain  off 


the  liquor,  and  mix  the  other  ingredients ;  they  keep 
the  whole  in  a  cask  for  a  month,  and  then  it  i» 
considered  fit  to  bottle.  Saturated  solution  of  cream 
of  tartar,  coloured  with  cochineal,  produces  Ihe  crust, 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  cork  is  then  stained  with  the 
same  mixture.  You  therefore  see,  reader,  that  the 
proprietors  of  Rwe-Vmttt  possets  the  faculty  of  ma- 
king  "  fine  old  crusted  Port"  in  the  space  of  six 
weeks  1  If  their  Sherry  be  of  too  high  a  colour,  they 
rectify  the  fault  with  lamb's  blood  ;  and  to  colour  their 
Port-wine,  they  use  syrup  made  with  sloes.  Sugar  of 
lead  is  mixed  with  sharp-tasted  wines  in  order  to  con- 
nect the  acidity ;  and  sugar  of  lead  is  a  rank  poison. 
Arsenic  is  also  frequently  used  in  compounding  wines. 

The  publicans  apply  the  same  skilful  principle*  of 
adulteration  to  their  beer,  which  they  elaborately  de- 
luge with  water  first,  and  to  which  they  afterwards  re- 
store  some  species  of  the  appearance  of  malt  liquor  by 
means  of  narcotic  poisons,  mineral  substances,  and  all 
kinds  of  deleterious  drugs,— such  as  colcuha^tdicmt, 
Bohemian  rosemary,  henbane,  opium,  mucilage  of  flax, 
tobacco-juice,  oil  of  vitriol,  copperas,  alum,  fee.  In- 
deed, there  are  about  thirty  ingredients  used  in  the 
publican's  cellar  to  make  a  liquor  usually  supposed  to 
consist  of  merely  malt,  bops,  and  water  I 

The  oil  of  vitriol  is  the  cause  of  the  publicans'  gin 
making  the  eyes  water,  an  effect  never  produced  by 
the  pure  spirit  even  at  its  highest  strength.  An  eighth 
of  a  pint  of  oil  of  turpentine  is  used  in  the  adulteration 
of  one  hundred  gallons  of  gin  ;  besides  half  a  pint  of 
sulphuric  ether,;  which  is  used  to  conceal  the  oil  of 
vitriol. 

Tbe  publican  is,  then,  a  very  clever  fellow ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  we  prove  him  to  be  a  very  great  rogue. 
He  is  one  of  the  moral  murderers  licensed  by  an  un- 
principled government  to  prey  upon  the  vitals  of  the 
working  classes.  And  yet  all  the  infamy  and  villany 
of  the  publican  seldom  avail  him  or  his  family.  No 
people  are  more  frequently  bankrupts  than  publicans; 
and  the  fortunes  of  no  fathers  are  more  generally  dis- 
sipated by  prodigal  sons,  than  those  of  the  publicans. 
This  latter  effect  springs  from  an  immoral  example. 
The  sons  of  publicans  frequently  become  waiters  or  tap- 
sters, or  hangers-on, at  the  very  places  formerly  tenanted 
by  tbeir  sires ;  and  the  daughters  of  publicans  equally 
often  walk  the  very  streets  in  which  the  abodes  of  their 
parents  once  were.  If  a  publican  have  a  pretty  wife 
or  daughter,  she  is  almost  certain  to  be  seduced  away 
from  the  paths  of  virtue  by  some  frequenter  of  the 
house  ;  and,  if  be  have  a  good-looking  young  man  as 
his  son,  this  youth  will  most  probably  yield  to  the 
effects  of  the  adulation  of  boon-companions,  and  be 
eventually  transported  for  forgery,  housebreaking,  or 
robbing  on  the  highway.  Nearly  all  dimes,  directly 
or  indirectly,  emanate  from  the  public-bouse  ;  and  for 
all  these  has  the  publican  to  answer ! 


FRENCH    POPULAR    AIRS. 
No.  III. 

;  Tli i»  ••  \atioul  Sour"  iu«  latele  been  font  at  all  IS*  t tjfiurr- 
in  Paris,  and  in  many  of  thr  provincial  me*  >  such  a  r ircnmtuurr 
portends  both  war  abroad  aad  re-volution  at  bosw.J 

LA   MARSEILLAISE. 

Sotis  of  heroes,  farn'd  in  storr. 

Onward  march  tn  death  or  tlory : 
For  see,  th«  form* n'»  standard  vans 
O'er  field*  that  »ooo  murf  b*  their  parts  ' 
Hear  \r  tbt  r Utter  of  their  anns. 
1  heir  aheuts  portending  din  alarms  r 
Facer  for  slauchttr.  on  they  pie*s 
'Jo  make  TOUT  children  fatherless  ' 
Then  let  c*acfa  warrior  c*Mp  his  vengeful  brand . 
And  shed  Ik'  invader's  blood  to  mrttlut  the  land  ' 

^  herefort  to  our  peaceful  coasts 

Rusli  those  sanguinary  bents  • 
For  whom  u-vt  thej  prepar'd  the  chain* 
That  DOW  the?  drac  o>r  verdant  plains  -— 
Children  ol  France  '  to  »  they  come— 
Thoee  chains  art  torg'd  to  fu'our  doom' 
Just  neav'n  '  that  sue  a  duirrace  should  fall 
I'pon  the  tree  born  sons  of  Gaul ' 
1  hen  let  «arb  warrior  fnuf  his  venctftal  brand. 
And  shed  th'  invader's  blood  to  fertilize  the  laoc  • 

What  '  shall  we.  afraid  of  war. 

Taae  from  tyr*i>t  hands  the  lav  ; 
M  hat'  shall  a  foreign  conon's  pride 
Intimidate  our  wamor;  tried  • 
Great  God  '   our  nects  can  never  bt 
Subject  t«  deuiot*   rrrannv  ; 
Nor  shall  th'  invaders  ol  tbt  state 
Oecidr  upou  its  people's  fate  ' 
Then  let  each  wamor  grasp  his  vtnjre'ul  brand 
And  shed  th'  invader's  biooef  tt  fertilize  the  land  .' 

Tremble,  chiefs  perfidious  all— 

On  TOUT  heads  our  curses  fail ' 
Tremble  :   your  project*,  won  made  vain, 
Taeir  merited  return  will  gain  , 
For  France  has  arm'd  her  serried  band*. 
And  plac'd  her  safety  in  their  bands; 
So  that  if  hun.  rprf»  tall  to-dar. 
To-morrow  thousands  join  th"  array. 
Then  let  each  warrior  eraso  his  vengeful  brand 
Aad  shea  U'  invader's  blood  to  fertilize  the  land  i 

In  the  dartlmg  battle's  strife. 
Soldier  !  apart  roar  victim's  lift, 
V  Sen,  arm  d  against  you  in  the  field. 
Feeble  and  weak,  be  cries- ~  1  Mc-ld  r 
Hun  mav'tt  tbow  apart!    Bat,  to  the  grave. 
Shalt  tb.'u  punMit  the  chief  who  gave 
Such  dire  example  to  the  reM 
That  tear  for  frod  their  mother's  breast  * 
Then  let  each  wan  inr  cr«.«p  bis  Tt-ncernl  brand. 
And  shed  th'  invader's  Mood  to  fertiliM  the  land ! 

*       Sacred  fetwour— patriot  Rame. 
I  r*e  us  on  to  deeds  of  fame ' 
Freedom'  asMst  the  deadlr  Mow 
1  hat  we  direct  ns.ni«st  the  foe  ' 
Coixjur  t  •  roar  we  tn  ww  he  led, 
In  hniioen  maptr  ear  us  npre.d; 
Aati  mat  the  tjraM  how  retreat, 
«          Or  bag  far  marc  j  at  our  feet 

Then  let  each  hero  grwp  the  vencarai  brand, 
And  toad  th  invader's  Wood  tn  rcrt&M  Hal  bud ! 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


W>  thai)  « 


iv  rrcriir  cvwwu 


ITVMB    M». 


ik. 


Tk«  "  Stive*  p»  MALT"  W*  »'rr*l«  S«a  paNtttwt 
A  IAK  *>  **»  TXKroTium  1»  tHut«<i  tor  M*  c 

•..,•».    i:   t»f  VUM   tlwi*.  w«  4*  •*«»««  njthiM  t»  iw 

t»  iB4»,i-  »»  I* 


tk«  *»««••*  iwan«fiut>««. 
»  M»I«  >»Kx»»vi  tt»t  ib< 


as  stimulants  to  labour  hard,  or  endure  fatigue. 
all  malt  and  spirituous  liquors,  or  wines,  must 
evidently  fail,  because  they  produce  an  excite-  i 

certain,  lassitude,  weakness,  and  depression  of 
spirits  behind  it,  as  the  unavoidable  consequence 
of  a  reaction. 

It  is  really  distressing  to  think  th.it  any  per- 
son in  his  sound  senses  can  pretend  to  oppose 
trtnis  like  these.     The  arguments  of  the  Tee- 
totalers annihilate  all  the  apologies  tor  the  use  • 
'  of  alcoholic  liquors,  and  teach  the  true  object  of 
at  the  same  time  that  they  point  out 
what  such  stimulants  should  consist :    and 
»»>* !  thus  are  the  opponents  to  this  system  of  moral- 
ity and  philanthropy  reduced  to  the  necessity  | 
j  of  defending  an  evil  indulgence  only.     If  dan- 

w.  •«(  «•  call  UM  »t«Mt>on  ot  th«  R.«a.r  t*  th*  :  cing  produced  a  certain  dislocation  of  a  limb, 
tnt  H»»W  »f  •  S»ri««  »f  illw*tr«ti«a»,  which  u  ,  would  any  one  be  found  foolish  enough  to  advo-  • 

'  cate  the  art  of  Terpsichore- '  if  cricket  were  sure 
:  to  be  accompanied  with  the  loss  of  an  eye  or  a 
i  tooth,  would  the  game  continue  in  vogue  .'  and. 

T  T  J  1?      *V  V  V  T1 1  Vr  \   T    V  1*  'u  *  worv^%  i*'  iU1.v  v>:'  *ke  wa%^y  harmless  recrea- 

1  ll  £•       1  .Li  t«  1  U  1  -A.  I..  .Li  I\«       i  5^-y.j  ^f  life  were   replete   with  dancer,  would. 
SATl'RPAY.  OCTOBER  :«.  1<40.  j  rational  individuals  persist  in  their  indulgence .'  ; 

;  We  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  ail  those  di- 

cannot  too  often  impress  upon  the  minds  '  versions  would  be  at  once  abandoned :  and  yet 
of  our  readers  the  danger  of  listening  to  the  the  same  persons  who  would  be  the  first  to  ab-  ; 
arguments  of  those  who  advocate  the  moderate  stain  from  pursuits  which  would  menace  their  , 
use  ol' intoxicating  liquors.  At  the  age  of  thir-  limbs  or  their  features  with  injury,  wantonly 
teen  or  fourteen,  the  \vuth.  who  may  then  be  ar.d  wilfully  persist  in  an  indulgence  which 
said  to  be  entering  upon  life,  would  scorn  the  ruins  their  powers  of  digestion— disposes  them 
idea  of  becoming  a  drunkard,  and  would  be  one  to  various  maladies  and  physical  ev^R— impairs 
of  the  first  to  vituperate  the  conduct  of  him  who  their  intellects— bru tallies  their  passions — de- 
iudulged  in  strong  drinks  to  excess.  But  this  stroys  their  fine  sympathies — degrades  their 
same  youth  does  not  refuse  to  partake  of  that  characters  -demoralises  their  minds—  ar.d  un- 
quantity  which  habitual  error  has  induced  him  fits  thorn  for  the  duties  and  occupatic-r.s  of  life. 
to  consider  "  good  for  him."  or  perhaps  "  ne-  How  str.vv.sre  is  this  inconsistency  '.  Does  man 
ctssary ;"  and  thus  is  an  appetite,  over  which  require  to  iff  the  workings  ot"  some  direful 
fce  has  but  little  coctroul.  daily  tempted  with  »  cause  of  injury  in  order  to  be  convinced  of  its 
ig  beverage.  As  he  grow?  older,  he  malignity.'  does  he  onlv -shun  those  perils  whi.-l: 


u 

«ir,n  gr»ti*  wiU  "THE  TEETOTALER"  «f  thu 
day.  Tk.  S*ri*»  will  k«  c»mpl.t.  U  Six  IUa.tr.Uooj, 
u»l  will  V«  c<NOtinu»d  tor  m»  m*ay  c»n«»<atlT»  w««ki 


pose  i>f  bringing  the  case  of  the  unfortunate 
Coal-Whippen  still  more  etfifctuallv  before  the 
public.  Does  SIR  THOMAS  FOWKLL  Btxros. 
the  great  brewer,  know,  while  he  is  agitating 
the  cause  of  negro  slavery  with  such  leal  and 
enthusiasm.  —  does  he  know  how  many  myriad* 
of  slaves,  of  an  equally  degraded  species,  he 
himself  has  made  by  means  of  the  internal 
poisons  which  he  denominates  ale,  stout,  and 
porter?  This  wealthy  brewer  does  not  hesitate 
to  blame  those  who  hold  their  hereditary 
estates  in  the  West  Indies,  and  who  have  not 
entirely  emancipated  their  negroes  ;  but  does  he 
think  of  blaming  himself  tor  keeping  open  the 
establishment  which  is  the  cause  of  misery. 
crime,  penury,  and  disease  ' 

THE  B  L  E  £  D  I  N  O  H  A  N  D. 

BY   MAJOR  OALI>ER  CAMrBELl, 


MANY  yt&rt  «v>.  thc:#  w.\>  »  vounir  stod#ns  in  thf 
eollfg«  01  Anatotr.y,  »t  L*ii*:c,  I'ltic  G*il«rt.  tor  nK-b 
•  *i  r.;>  i:uat.  vbo  rms  :r#  mbenuxr  of  i:.  .1:...  ••.-.:  in 
ihf  F  ursuil  ol"  f{olrs*;0£-.jkl  koovl^Uie.  «o 
u  to  (•:-.»:•>  him  to  >unuoar.l  dangirr*  &a« 
Uju  «oaiJ  K»T»  dufc««(teMxi  a  l««t  m^\lu:e  *rutt. 
He  wv<  :•..-«  ».  utirp  ol  ifc«  CUT.  and  httlr  met*  w 
.-.  ol  him  :h*r.  '.!n:  be  «  v*  rfputrd  to  be  o:  ;.;:.>-;.!- 
?f.  and  that  hs  [V\.-ur.uuy  cirv-amst»nc^*  wf  :o 
«o  clo»*'.y  aii-.id  t«  fo»*t«y  »*  lo  no&tt  lh«  praclx-«  o: 
!>i-.  tr.-:fs*:o:-..  vhich  »i-  to  him  a  r*»Kva.  ui  <a<^'- 
lutr  <~s«-:  ;:\:.  l.-jii  he  %xs  a  j^nUtuan  by  nno*rb«. 
his  hi£h'.y  .i.xviv.;  .aievi  mu-..i  UK!  poitsbevi  bmnzu; 
an-.f'.y  t«ud?u  :  lhv>ayh  p*»v-luJ*\l  by  r.fcxx.  ;\  frx>n\ 
».-^--.r:ajr  a  t\»ur$  m  th«t  fcx-.#ty  vheiK-v  ha  su'pf««*vi 
low  tilth  *sciuv)«\i  htm.  but  to  which.  c#Trnh<.«*.  h« 
w,-u;.i  h*»f  b««n  »n  oxoinwol. 

In  hs  s-i.ih:  mtrrwMirs*  w.ih  hi*  broUwr  tio,;#n«», 
ju-.d  wiUi  ihf  tVw  yju.f^:}  ;n  the  higher  ruvle».  lo  wh««D 
t..t  skill  bad  heva  the  n-.ejas  ot  introducia^;  htm.  kt  h*-i 
th«  <NVk.t  :.-:  -:  <r  .\;-.;.  ;ji;-;:  of 


increase*  the  quantity  of  his  potations  ;  ar.d  in  are   immediate    in    their  ejects:  and  does  he 

process  of  time,  he  passes  from  the  moderate  imagine  his  life  to  be  so  long,  that  he  can  we.', 

drinker  to  the  habitual  drunkard.  suffer  a  few  years  of  it  to  be  curtailed  through 

There  is  every  danger  in  the  doctrine  that  the  medium  oj"  intemperance .'     Let  the  rational 

th«  moderate  use  o!'  beer,  wine,  or  spirituous  individual  ask  him  self  this  question. — "  Is  it 

•liquon-  may  be  reasonably  defended.     We  may  better  to  live,  healthy  and  strong,  to  a  good  old 

t.««t  the  frailty  ol"  our  capacities  of  volition  i:i  age1, — or  to  rush  to  a  premature  grave,  alter  a 

respect  to  our  appetites,  by  remembering  that  life  of  malady  ar»d  disease  .'" 
•we  invariably  partake  more  heartily  of  a  favour  - 

ite  dish  than  of  one  to  which  we  are  indifferent.  SOME  time  lias  row  elapsed  since  we  noticed 

\Ve  should  probably  least  to  excess  off  a  fine  the   case  of  the   Coal -W nippers   of  Wapping. 

haunch  of  venison,  or  a  fragrant  tureen  oftur-  We  have  not  however  beef.  idle.     The  I'SITIP 

tie.  did  not.  Nature  itself  supply  a  check  to  our  TvMrrKvNcr    ASSOCIATION   has  pledged  itself 

greedy  tastes   in  respect  to  eating:  but  were  to  agitate  ia  favour  of  those   poor   degraded 
not  such  check  supplied,  and  were  we  not  cvwn- 


He  h*d   he*a  »ever\l  y«*r»  t& 
cvi  --.><-xi  aiu'.ily  <riir«u  him  the 
pr»c:;t.or.<:  ia  thai  ov>  i*£*.  «ht 
a  >iud*r.t  .  M-.d  ::  «»»  saoxU 
ha  n«v  oS.if,  ihit  w:u?r.t  ma>i«  him 


tte 


wb*n  ha  r*- 
»m  uatslaiit- 

so   o:-j  b*«u 


who  are  compelled  to  pursue  the  paths 

pelled  to  abstain  from  perseverance  in  the  glut-  of  intemperance  in  consequence  of'  the  internal 

tony  of  one  meal,  by  the  remonstrance  of  a  sur-  aid  inhuman,  monopoly  of  the  right  of  ercploy- 

frit,  we  should  doubtless  frequently  carry  our  ing  labourers  at  the  colliers,  now  vested  in  the 

indulgence  in  highly  seasoned  meats  to  a  fearful  hinds  of"  the  ruiUiuy  publicans  of  Wapping": 

excess,     Ijifortunate'.y.  Nature  does  not  exer-  and  a  Committee  has  be*o  appointed  to  adopt 

cise  a  similar  power  in  respect  to  drinking,  and  measures  tor  the  release  of  tbV  Coal- Whippers 

cmpr/  us  to  abstain  at  a  certain  point.     It  is  from  such  a  dreadful  stale  of  bondage.     The 

true  she  prompts  us  by  a  variety  of  signs  which  CoaMVhipper.  who  would  wish  to  embrace  the 

are  not  to  be  mistaken,  when  we  are  pouring  doctrines  ot"  Teeuxalism.  cannot  do  so  with  jus- 

oot  deep  libations  at  the  shrine  04"  RacchujV  tioe  to  his  family,  because  he  can  only  obtain 

but  she  does  not  /v^w  us  to  desist  from  rurtheft  work  upon  the  terrible  condition  of  expending 

indulgence,  as  in  the  former  case.     Man  m»st  at  least  one-third* of  his  hard  earnings  at  the 

therefore  devise  a  plan  to  correct  this  deficiency  bouse  ot"  that  publican  in  whom  is  vested  the 

in    Nature ;    and    Teetotalism  seems   to   hare  power  of  supplying  the  labourers  for  any  par- 

oifcred   its  opportune  intervention,  by  rxxvra-  tk-ular  ship.     The  publicans  of  the  district  of 

mending  a  total  abstinence  from  the  source  of  Wappiiv»j  deserve  the  execrations  and  reproach 

temptation.  of  all  upright  men  ;  they  are  a  act  of  extor- 

We  have  beAwr  shown,  in  the  columns  o/  this  lioners  of  the  wors;   kind— because  they  teed 

journal,  that  strong  drinks  are  not  oaly  unne-  upon  the  life-blood  of  the  poor  !     They  are  the 

cessary,  but  also  essentially  hurttul  to  the  hu-  fros  tv^  good  niorals,  asid  the  patrocs  ol"  prosti- 


»:>>  rcf\\  in  the  c:ly.  Th*  BATOQ  d*  Ko*ratt«l 
..>..».;.•.  ty  i  .  wbo  ku«*  him;  t*  t*d.  icdeeu,  but  oee 
:•-.-::.  \-.»  -.hi;  »  v<  h»  wv&iih,  wtxh  »-*»  ucbour.ded. 
i;-.u  co^.l.  ite  o'.d  irjLr.'j  sword  »ra»  to  h;ni  Ike  w»:cb- 
.  :>\:  :i  :ec  ir.vu-d  him  a  crowd  ot  tscc.tx-u* 
,:*,  t'o:  bvt  «•<  real  ir.cau  [*ss*«i*>.l  h«  in  &.1  the 
wor'id.  *--:  ot  that  o-.-.e  he  wa*  ur.wo:tr\.  .0:  u>  l~.  to 
A>:re\.  hu  oo>y  child.  h«  ft*  »  banh  and  cnw:  -.\vir--  :. 
A.ethea  -•?  R«s«o:hil  wat  oo#  ot'  u*:u:v'>  nunr>t 
i-i.-i.  .,  r_  i  .-:  lew  «n-.ub>*  in  iitsfWlK-a  Uxjui  uleutr^l 
in  iateU««.  and  beautiful  m  persoo.  H;-r  tu»c*f«:b.e 
WjLtl,  90  Ivvj  «  >:rxs«i  lo  lh«  eocb«o:m<rnt  ot  a 
Cx>ar<eo4B  »sd  fef.le  OMuinei.  icon  leftml  lo  •.:  a.  ;.•  .- 
Ifnder'.y  tot  it*  ova  pe*te.  lh«  nua  wbv«e  ->:.*n:;*  • 
skill  bid  i**o*d  Wr  taUxr  fnxu  a  f&ir.ru.  de^lb. 
U.rK  lre'i>t«"*  be«xl  mi^ht  hare  br«a  CA>m(virrd  to  a 
fountain.  vbo*r  so«n-e  bad  be«a  choked  up  b>  -j;c'*,-; 
ar.d  iniiM.  but  »h»rh  ciearrd  of  ih*  rux>«st  sbi:  check- 
ed it*  cuiw.-u  maiMs  in  <>.;gu.il  =v»  ot  >:.-«tx^th 
aad  :rrdin««.  OUWMUBC**  ol  a  tcfi-t. 

had  aram  lo  dxvi  «ad  to  ctult  th« 
and  »rBsibtUly  ot  hi*  *f  int.  b«:  tkt  :.~-t 
wh*n  thru  OMUM  was  DO  KxMxr  :o  b*  at- 
tv»ied.  and  th*  k>u$-sapf<m««i  hfeluip*  o:  hs  >oul  tow 
forth,  in  ail  ibe  twauuiui  TI^VXU  oi  ii<»_-  .-j  i  . 
to  do  bo«c*fe  to  oce  ot.rct.  aod  IAi: 
•**  ih<  dau^tet  ot  P*  K-Ke:r.:ia«. 
l>*y  tared  !  Tlus  pur.  be;w«««  *  Don:  rv  k  an.i  co$. 
1MB  bad  pi*oreo  tack  bamrrs.  ioted.  a>  :;'  to  .  v«  WJJ> 
all  that  lS»  wvUi  h«d  tot  linrtu  to  do.  acd  tbeu  bjr<i" 
dream  ol  dei'^rt  w»>  oaiy  tenu!%&:(j  by  t»  dbc^rrty 
thai  each  w-ii  oeawt  lo  o«*er  Ifjji  \^e  .iff  i  ;  so*  w« 

W*  kav*  d<- 
fcoud,  aru-.owtu  : 


iiu  _  .x  : 


a  son  oi  .. 
a^  itd 


man  frame.     Any  person,  who  is  accustomed  tutes,  crimps.  a»vl  ihfrves,    Tht-y  add  every  fresh 

to  traveling  at   night,  will  admit  that,  in  the  horror  to  their  already  degr*dis»st  condition  of 

depths  of  winter,  the  most  eflftvtuil  nn-ars  of  pubhV- house  keepers :  aad.  without  any  figure 

producing   warmth,  w  a  glass  of  cold  water,  of  speech,  are  they  indeed   a  disgrace  to  hu- 


whirh    diffuses    a  Denial  glow  throughout  the    inanity. 


whole  hody.     In  wnr  waim  weather,  it  is  clear 


that  akohotic  bqvon, 


have  however  th#  pleasure  of  announcing 


K>  r 

Dt  KAWDI>\!  ia 
a«aal 
to  Sxyrt  thai  h»  » 

K*  hi  as.   **  fc;>  *.><Y-4)ef> 
ds*>f\Jer.  xrxl  a*  he 
be  ire&tvd  r.'V.  wit!x  ..awvoted  c\>-r;?i\  ;  bat  C-fcd  t^e 
cix-s*tvi  h:m  of  lie  ftv<»b-«  ex»ie^.<  of  an  altach- 

with  KB  own  h^jutd.  hji\*  j't-  -J>f  ai  al  »\K».  r.  thet  skia 
that  «h*  hita  r*:-.k  of  IV  Kctxnlhal  its  a  d  j^ifcr  cce- 
a  ovcz«xvxi  so  i^auii*.  Ha 


too  U!e. 


-.: 


if  well  diluted  with    that  Sia  Or  unco  K\srur\  SMITH.  iVar;.,  has 


warer.  must  add  to  the  heat  of  the  body,  by  tindlv  promised  to  take  the  chair  a:  an  early 
causing  an  internal  he»t  in  addition  to  the  ex-  nxvting  of  the  Members  of  the  I'uited  Tempc- 
teraa]  (MM  produced  by  the  temperature ;  and  raace  Association  at  Exeter  11  ju-.  for  the  pur- 


the 


of  k*t  '. 


i  -5 

:.*j  ol'te*  p»T«  tbc  w«y 
wt-a  the  Bv.>a  b«rM  ia 


w\x«d  ct 


Ukt  a  ra»tr»: 
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luntuc.  Uliic  received  a  blow!  He  was  a  tall 
muscular  youth,  who  could  hare  easily  whirled  to  the 
other  end  of  the  apartment  the  feeble,  abusive,  old  man, 
who  had  assailed  him ;  bnt  that  abusive  oid  man  was 
the  father  of  h«r  whom  he  lored.  He  did  nothing, 
then,  but  defend  himself  (torn  farther  manual  assault 
by  wresting  from  the  enraged  Baron  ih«  instrument 
with  which  he  repeatedly  attacked  him.  He  could  not, 
however,  protect  ha  ear*  from  being  wuuuded  by  the 
volley  of  coarse  opprobrium,  which  was  levelled  against 
him :  he  heard  himself  stigmatised  as  ungrateful,  a 
villain,  a  ba*tard.  till  these  word*  tingled  through  hi* 
brain  like  a  dood  of  poison,  and  it  wa*  then,  tor  the 
first  lime,  that  the  relaur*  positions  in  which  he  aud 
the  being  whom  he  adored  stood,  rushed  in  upon  his 
mind  with  a  riolecce  that  rooted  him  in  almost  guilt  - 
like  consciousness  to  the  ground  ;  a  pang  of  the  bit- 
terest self-accusation  darted  through  his  breast,  a*. 
costing  cue  impassioned  look  of  lore  and  agony  on  the 
locecsible  form  of  Alelbea.  he  fled  from  the  house. 

For  a  week  Ulnc  Gellert  lay  upon  his  bed  in  a  strong 
fever.  His  senses  had  wandered,  and  it  mas  not  until 
the  tenth  day  after  the  scene,  which  ha*  just  been  de- 
tailed, took  place,  ih.u  he  recovered  lo  a  recollection 
of  the  past.  He  found  himself  attended  by  two  friend*, 
who.  to  ha  queries  regarding  himself,  merely  replied 
that  he  had  been  under  strong  deiinum  tor  a  week. 
and  h  s  life  despaired  of.  He  dared  not  a>k  for  the 
Koeecthais. — they  were  indeed  unknown  to  his  friends, 
and  h»  mental  misery  w.u  augmented  by  tha  utter 
ignotance  of  what  had  befallen  her  •bom  be  lored  so 
madly,  so  hopelessly !  A  few  days  saw  him  np  again, 
but  Gellert  was  ac  altered  man ;  a  deep  gloom  was 
spread  oxer  kts  fine  features :  hw avocations,  ha  studies, 
hi*  apparel.  •  ere  neglected,  and  the  sudden  change  in 
ha  conduct  and  appearance  inspired  his  comrades  and 
acxjutmtance*  wr.h  aslocuhment  and  curiosity.  Daily, 
however,  be  regained  hts  strength,  and  he  began  once 
more  to  enter  upon  hts  duties,  aud  to  revisit  the  Anato- 
mical Hall;  but  u.e  lite,  the  ardour,  with  which  he  had 
been  wont  ;o  pursue  hi*  tasks,  w*re  no  longer  observa- 
ble, and  more  Una  once,  when  appealed  to  on  profes- 
sional topics,  ha  answers  were  remarked  as  rague.  acd 
>.-  ;  ...,x:  >  at  rariance  w  i:h  hts  usual  clear  asa  shrewd 
mode  of  argument. 

He  wa*  one  evening  si: ting  in  his  little  apartment, 
consulting  a  new  wx»rk  on  surgery,  and.  a*  be  little**!  y 
turned  over  the  pages,  a  casual  observer  might  have 
deemed  from  the  siowne&a  with  which  he  lingered  over 
each  luUt  leaf,  that  his  •  hole  thoughts  were  ernplox  e-d 
•poo  it.  There  wa*  a  flush  upon  kis  cheek,  and. 
occasionally,  hts  eyes  were  !u  up  «ith  some*  hat  of  ta«ir 
former  fire :  but  hi*  lately -tavoume  study  soon  ceased 
to  mtere*;  him.  acd  ckiauig  toe  tome,  be  turned  once 
more  to  the  gloomy  rolume  within  hi*  mind,  aad  oc- 
cupied h»  thoughts  ID  matur.ng  a  scheme  by  which  he 
might  gun  inteiliget.ee  of  Aiethea :  at  that  room*  .» 
•J»  door  was  opeced.  and  tie  lecturer  of  the  week 
entered. 

"  Up.  Geilert."  b*  cried.  ••  do  oot  give  way  to  Uses* 
melanehhy  humours.  wt:eh>  are  either  the  'result  o,' 
jour  sutoen  ii.ce*,  or  of  some  pn«ale  sorrow,  thf 
nature  a  »hieh  you  have  oot  chosen  to  ucpa;t  to  you: 
trwocs.  but  whKh.  as  your  own  good  serse  will  te!i 
you,  t»  act  to  be  removed  by  pondering  over  it.  What. 
Uitjc.  would  become  of  the  cockalnceV  egg.  if  the  sul- 
len loau  refused  to  brood  ore r  it  '  why.  it  w.-a!d  aodle 
hannie»ly.  nor  hazes  fre>h  mischief.  "  You  stall  sperxi 
tae  eveung  with  me  ;  there  will  be  tone  of  the  conri- 
rval*.— *here  will  be  only  Kramea.  with  his  r»->e  fail  cf 
g»e*.  Kid  hit  heart  t'u.l  of  good-fellowship:  and  Wer- 
ner, win  hs  cuie:.  kicd  ;  r..l--c*-pii\ .  Resve*.  we  are 
prooned  a — now  listen.  I'irKl —  a  •*•/  mtf-at.i*f 
fcraJter :"  baUcciag  hts  words  as  be  saw  be  bejna 
to  arwst  the  attention  o;  hs  auditor.  ••  Ah '  BOW  you 
pnck  )p  yoar  ear*  with  some  of  your  old  enthusiasm : 
Utmcsrow  by  break  of  day.  you  must  be  is  mv  pr.vs/e- 
dtsseoMo  room,  under  xour  <iorm:tory.  jcu  knew. 
Tte  sibject  •  the  body  of  a  yoar;  damsel  — sudden 
ceath — str>ng»  case. — a»i  all  that :  Probably  or.«  of 
jx  :Jv*r'»  fwvetheart*.  for  Out  ma*  Ww*M  stU  t» 
motftr1*  caLroaw;  aiter  ai:.  Jar.  Speer.  w  ;h  one  eye. 
oa«  kg.  aad  BO  heart,  is  the  ooiy  teas  in  Letpue 
who  *r.  nab  the  dead  w-.th  asy  <r:r.t.  Ooie  a'oeg :" 

Aji  line  accoMpanied  t£*  levHu.-er  to  his  aputnx  =t. 
TV  prty  oaly  cnwaiteu  ot  tk»»e  he  had  aaaied  :  Uey 
vercuulctf*  favoante  asKvutes.  and  he  wa*  welcomed 
by  then  with  a  catanlay  that  nade  ha  heart  ihnll. 
wtiil*  w«  oelicacy  which  refraireu  trow  ail  a.losx>o  t» 
h  s  lat«»trang»Ke.t  wa*  a  kiaooess ike  »>M  toocairj 
a;>d  soUung  lo  a  Bi»d  like  t»s.  V«y  mernrrer.:. 
f-.';oW»  U-k.  and  ribald  caroosai  wou'.i  kaie  start  ec 
aad  dtriMeU  him.  bat  here  there  was  ix^oe  of  these. 
Tb»  ni^t  waned,  but  it  stui  KMIM  thea-.  over  the  w:n« 
6a*k;  CrK's  desfoodeacy  had  Ios<  prea  pisce  to 
eo^yBw*!.— trar^mluiy  t*.-«t«e  chee;- 
^  cheert«i»«»,  waxed  anon  .nto  »i--.^ 
te  party  •«*•  »p  it  wa*  wr.h  tee  d«:ermi^- 
•!'  Metiag  in  a  few  hoars,  a<  day-treak.  la  tte 
room,  line1*  head  throbi«a  ttcentc.y.— 
k»  Oepsrere  unMewdy.  and,  for  the  first  U»e  in  k» 
1A,  h»  tteUect*  w<r«  uder  U*  iniwace  oi  «fce  ro»> 
god! 

Hric  tl  asleep  the  instaat  he  px  into  beJ .  bat  aa 
icoabas  tt  apvxi  l»i  breast,  aad  wiW.  lemfic  dreaats 
«i»trar««dhts  slumber* ;  >Md*£:y  be  thcocU  that  he 


found  himself  in  the   private  dissection  room  of  the 
lecturer,  beside  the  "  interesting  subject,"  which  bad 
been  tie  last  topic  of  discourse,  ere   he  parted  with 
Kram*:i,  Werner,  and  their  entertainer.  •  few  hour* 
before.     He  thought  that  b«  was  quite  alone,  and  in- 
I  spired  by  a  desire  to  commence  the  anatomy  of  the 
j  body  before  the  arrival  of  his  friends,  he  collected  the 
|  necessary  apparatus,    and  advanced  to  the   table   on 
I  which  it  lay  prepared  for  dissection. 

Withdrawing  the,  sheet  that  covered  it,  he  wa*  as-  : 
I  tonished  to  perceive  the  emaciated  body  of  an  old  man. 
•  instead  of  that  which  he  had  been  led  to  expect;  there  | 
1  was  no  other  subject  in  the  chamber,  and,  advancing 
|  closely  to  the  body,  he  started  to  behold  that  it  was  the 
'.  Baron  de  Rosenthal  that  lay.  dead  and  ghastly,  before 
him!     As  he  gaxed  upon  it.  he  imagined  that  he  per- 
i  ceired  a  demoniac  and  contemptuous  sneer  distort  the 
|  countenance  of  the  deceased.     The  recollection  of  the 
bitter  taunt*  which  had  been  levelled  at  him  by  the 
'  Baron,   inspired   him   with  a  momentary   feeling    of 
:  hatred,  and  he  plunged  the  amputating  knife  into  the 
side  of  the  body.    Suddenly,  be  thought,  a  shriek  rang 
'  through  the  apartments,  —  the  lind  corse  heaved  cou- 
,  vnkively.  and.  stretching  forth  ita  wilheied  hand,  it 
clutched  him  by  the  hair  as  he  bent  his  bead  over  it! 
With  the  wrench  of  maddened  terror,  the  dreamer 
imagined  that  he  released  himself  from  the  grasp  of  the 
dead,  and  setting  the  hand  which  had  held  him,  with 
one  blow  of  his  knre.  he  severed  h  from  the  wrist  of  the 
corpse,  and  rushed  with  it  from  the  chamber.      Stam- 
,  bling  over  grat  estone*  and  cwfSns,  each  of  which  held 
;  a  grinning  resemblance  of  the  Baron.    He  thought  that 
he  at  length  reached  his  own  room  ;  and,  panting  with 
his  exertions,  his  body  (till  bedewed  with  the  sweat  of 
terror,  Ulnc  awoke  ! 

The  lamp  was  still  flickering  beside  his  coach,  and 
'  the  grey  dawn,  that  began  to  break  through  h:s  case- 
1  ment,  shed  a  gtast'.y  light  orer  the  room.  H*  started 
up,  and  Mashing  deeply  with  a  feeling  of  shame,  to 
which  he  had  been  hitherto  a  stranger,  at  finding  that 
be  had  retired  to  hi*  couch  without  having  divested 
himself  of  any  other  }*;•.  of  h^^ess  than  his  watch. 
he  put  his  hand  u-  der  the  piiiow^khere  he  nsually 
placed  it.  in  search  of  it.  A  co'd^knd  clammy  sub- 
star<ce  nxt  his  cnsp  ;  ha  heart,  he  knew  cot  why, 
thrived  as  he  drew  back  tus  arm  !  Good  God  !  hit  fin- 
jxrs  were  covered  w  ith  b'ood  ! 

With  a  singular  sens-uioa  of  lorrxv.  apprehension. 
and  disgasl.  he  rlur.j;  *x.:e  the  pulow.  arxi  beheld—  a 
BVMAN  HV>P'  the  small  celica:e.  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful haad  of  a  womar.  severed  a:  the  ».-;*:.  and  drip- 
prg  with  gore! 

He  svreaneed  aloud  such  a  scream  as  man  seicora 
utters,  un'.ess  he  be  a  mar.ue.  but  he  was  no  maniac  ; 
there  was  hot  one  hand  oa  earth  like  that.  —  he  knew  it 
instactly  :  he  sprang  from  the  spot.—  he  Cew  to  tbedts- 
«ecboa  worn  ;  the  pass-key  which  re  bad  consigitcd  lo 
h'*  pocket  the  preceding  n:  jA:  was  in  the  '.ock  —  had  W 
been  there  ?  He  entered  the  aparUcent  —  it  was  tenact- 
le*s  of  the  living,  but  there  was  an  uncovered  boJy  oa 
the  table.  It  was  the  corpse  of  A>thea  de  Boi>eutha]: 
Pure,  white,  beaoliful.  cold  as  marb>.  she  lay  ake  a 
s'eerirc  saint  whom  sin  had  sever  tainted.  —  sorrow 
'  nevrr  rccre  couid  |«in.  Beatde  her  was  an  atcrolalirg 
knife,  aed  o^e  of  her  small,  delicate  haods  wa« 


I"  ••-•?  Gellert  was  round  lying  seaseleo  on  tb?  floor 
of  hts  own  bed-rxxxr.  with  the  Bt*i»iN6  •  ASP  bende 
him.  On  ha  recovery  from  an  ulaess  of  many  moaths, 
he  left  Letpnc.  where  he  was  never  agaia  h  ard  of 
Tbere  i<  no  iK-aU  of  hts  havisg  proceeded  in  his  sleep 
to  tbe  .;.i*s*.  :  oc-r.orr.  where  he  rrast  hare  sererexi 
from  the  body  of  her  whom  he  loved,  that  haed  which 
had  so  recec'.>y  beea  cbafed  in  his  owe,  hriaj.  warm. 
aad  caressing  .  Of  AjftOea's  ceath  Imie  aeed  be  said,  an 
illness,  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  severe  treatment  of 
her  father,  and  neglected  unul  too  late,  released  her 
pore  sfinl  from  the  endurance  of  earthly  •arrows,  aad 
the  sorrows  of  earthly  lore. 

LETTERS  TO  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

N*.L* 

FU.IOW  l\H-vr*TMKx.  —  I:  hat  *»  long  been  the  cus- 
tom of  your  raters  to  deceive  you  with  ir.-e  most  grow 
a-.ttrepre*eetat:oai  of  jour  real  political  coadittoo.  aad 
te  delude  >o«  with  the  idea  that  yea  poss*»  political 
.  nghts  to  aa  extent  en  vyed  »y  the  workiag  ciaates  of 
no  other  natioa.  that  these  misrepmweutiow  hare  ak- 
jolately  become  kientiied  with  yocr  own  ofauoas,  la-j 
you  have  fearai  to  echo  the  wilful  takebooos  originally 
irvragated  auocgsl  \ou  by  desigi.ag  mea.  These 
same  ru'.ers.  ir.  or.ier  to  support  the  (ynasiral  iosUto- 
tio-»  which  surround  the  tbroae,  have  kx.-g  used  their 
most  strecooa*  exertwos  to  keep  you  ta  a  state  of 
a-.-o;  al  u<  cnfc-_»iKxi  ar.d  afcwemect.  throagh  the  oveuiuic 
of  your  fnviileccoa  i.i  favcur  o/  alcohoiK  iiqaon  ; 
aa^i  every  facility  to  obuin  those  rotscos  at  a  cheap 
rale  U*  been  anr,«i\ied  you  by  the  government,  for  the 
r  arpM*  of  desUoytng  yoar  lateliectaal  powers  bx 
™-e  a-  *  of  ;ote  y  ixraace.  This  kaauaoas  aad  laaaaoc 
calcoktM*  op  'the  part  of  the  tontreateat  has  been 
more  iernbW  ia  Ms  et!ect»  uaoa  y»«.  thaa  WM  the  ta- 
firrcal  policy  of  tae  Turkish  coaoti  lo».  Kfc«l:!  Tschea- 
Jierva.  who  i.-»«  ^afaatJ  tt«  crja-aatvo  «(  tbe 


Janinanea,  The  result  of  that  calculation  hat  bat*  to 
concentrate  all  your  thought*  ia  the.  one  fatal  isdul- 
gence  so  easily  and  carefully  provided  for  yon,  aad 
thus  to  averi  your  attention  from  the  misdeed*  of 
your  rulers.  So  long  w  you  pass  your  lime  ia  poblic- 
hou«es.  and  there,  partake  of  those  deleterious  drink* 
which  impair,  and  ultimately  rain  the  intellect,  th* 
iniquitiea-  of  your  sovereign*  and  their  ministers  or 
creatures  remain  unnoticed. 

The  government,  while  it  has  that  supplied  yon  a* 
plenteous! y  with  the  intoxicating  liquors  which  prevent 
you  from  entertaining  a  just  sense  of  your  ova  long- 
abused  rights  and  privilege*,  has  also  taken  car*  to  in- 
culcate a  belief  amongst  yon  that  you  'are  ••  the  freest 
people  upon  the  face  of  the  earth."  Fellow-country- 
men.— th»  is  a  wicked,  an  infamous,  a  shameful  fake- 
hood  !  In  what  are  you  free  ?  Are.  those  laws  bawd  apon 
political  freedom,  which  provide  one  seuse  of  their 
application  to  the.  rich,  and  another  to  the  poor?  are 
those  statutes  free  which  aflord  every  facility  to  the 
rich  man  to  escape  or  procrastinate  ponshment,  when 
a  desperate  assault  B  committed,  at  in  the  case  of  the 
aristocratic  miscreant  Lord  Waldegrave, — and  which 
would  nut  upon  yon.  working  men,  a  similar  offence 
with  temble  ngour?  Are  you  free,  so  long  at  yon  are 
compelled  to  tolerate  the  hereditary  lainsainn  of  a 
parcel  of  aristocratic  despob  like  the  generality  of  the 
member*  of  the  House  of  Lords, — to  long  as  you  are 
compelled  to  pay  enormous  sums  for  the  support  of 
pompon*  and  illiberal  pnesta,  by  whom  you  are  de- 
spised and  trampled  upon — -and  to  long  at  your 
corereignt  hare  the  power  to  confer  the  highest 
t.-Uei  of  the  land  upon  any  German  pauper*  whom 
they  may  select  a*  their  matrimonial  partner*? 
Oh 'no,  you  are  not  free,  fellow-countrymen,  while 
you  tolerate  these  atxrse* !  The  Belgian,  in  a  country 
where  agriculture  B  not  taxed, — the  frenchman,  ia  a 
land  where  monarchical  power  it  hot  a  name,  and 
where  the  authority  of  the  middle  -lam  is  well  un- 
derstood and  recognised. — the  inhabitant  of  the  United 
Slates  of  America,  where  that  republican  system,  which 
«vw  rulers  pronounce  to  be  an  impossibility,  exvta  ia 
all  ita  pnhty  and  efficiency, — all  these  are  more  free 
than  you ! 

And  why  are  yon  more  ensured,  then,  than  the 
working  classes  of  thaw  nations  which  are  upon  aa 
equal  fboungW emUaation  with  yourselves*  The  aa- 
»wer  •  ready, — because  you  hare  sold  yourselves  to 
the  demon  of  intemperance ;  because  you  have  made  a 
compact,  far  more  temble  than  the  fabled  bond  enured 
into  by  Kaastos  of  Germany  with  the  enemy  of  man- 
kind, to  sell  your  souls  to  the  Satan  of  alcoholic  hell : 
because  you  give  way  to  a  degrading  habit,  iaattad  of 
keeping  your  intellects  free  aad  unimpaired  to 
over  your  political  interest!  with  ri^Uanc 
because  you  past  your  time  ia  the  public-h 
of  improving  your  mind*  and  t-frp<iag  them  to  the 
rational  envy ment  of  that  liberty  which  you)  have-  a 
right  to  demand ;  bt cause  you  encourage  your  rulers 
in  all  their  taiqaitiea,  by  the  m  moral  example  wLtch 
you  yourselves  set  the  world  ;  and  because  you  wiaid 
act  dare  take  upon  your  shoulders  the  government  of 
aa  empire  before  you  hare  properly  understood  hwv  to 
govern  your  own  paaBoos: 

An  opportunity  is  BOW  offered  you. 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Intemperance,  and  < 
a  cew  life.  Thousands,  nay.  Bullion*  of  your  fellow- 
countrymen  have  already  set  you  the  grand  example; 
aad  I  (eel  sure  that  you  will  not  manifest  kea  pauua 
of  s»J  denial  thaa  they  !  So  long  at  you  remaia  in- 
temperate, you  will  be  slares;  the  goreraiueat  doe* 
not  dread  y\n.  so  iong  at  your  intellectual  ey«»  are 
handed  by  strong  dnnks.  As  ™*»~«Tl  mra_  taea  m 
pat  not* — at  fathers  of  families,  come  forward,  resign 
the  intoxicating  draught.  u»»mt  the  source  af  temp- 
tation altogether,  snaVr  not  the  light  of  yoar  iale...- 
geccea  to  be  concealed  beneath  the  hmmal  af  the 
public-bouse,  throw  off  the  shackles  of  an  evil  guanas, 
aad  assert  yoar  nghl  to  be  heard,  through  the  meaaa 
of  universal  aulrage,  with  the  ftmtdeace  af  men  who 
know  tha:.  ia  demandiag  that  pnrUege,  they  da  aot 
require  the  enjoyment  of  a  liberty  of  which  they  would 
not  know  how  to  make  use  !  Awake  frsm  the  long 
««gal  of  mental  darkoest  ia  which  ye  have  heea  pluag- 
eu,  buckle  en  the  armomr  of  temperance,  reform  your- 
telre*  first,  aad  the  ref.«matioa  of  tie  state  will  eaan 
follow,  and  reader  tyrmaaxal  inatitattnat  naaecaemry. 
by  showing  your  legufaion  that  they  hare  no  laager 
to  deal  wit&  savage  braces,  bet  with  ratMoal  aad  think- 
ing men.  Let  the  Gesios  of  Bhtata,  seated  an  her 
island  throne,  extend  bet  hand  to  wikaaat  the  aniral  ., 
of  the  Goddess  cc  Tentperaece.— that  gvddem  who,  mr 
lets  bbuious  than  the  aeejent  deities  of  the  heathen 
mythoMfy.  may  indeed  be  mid  to  have  descended  from 
the  empyrean  bespat*  of  a  better  world ! 

GRACcars. 


P^r>r.p  ix  Pa.t»iA.— TaePiumaai  appear  m  excel 
even  the  Irish  ia  tbe  j  foodaest  tar  potaioea,  at  well  at 
'  n  the  ranoos  modes  of  prepatmg  them  far  use.    A 
:  recent  traveller  state*  that  he  has  frequently  ea  one 
occsston  seen  them  served  up  in  not  different  hi 
the  bread  made  from  item,  the  nave  thkrkena 
them,  fried  potatoes,  poutoe  miaJ.  and  nAttoe  dnmp 
Ucgs;  and.  Itetry.  potatoe  cheese;  which  t  man  Wtng 
exu-emely  pmheawe,  will  keep  same  years. 
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REVIEWS. 

7 Af   CHtaMbyifftt  CftMtrf ;  tc.ny  a  .YufuroJ  History  qf 
Kritu\  Imtfls.      Xos.   1.  and  J.      Illustrated   with 
Plate*.      By  GSORI:K  SAMOVLLK,  A.  L.  S.,  Author 
of  the  "  Entomologist's  Useful  Compendium."   Lon- 
don: George  Henderson.     1S40. 
\VITH  the  work  before  us  as  a  companion,  »e  could 
stray  with  delight  in  the  (  al.'.e**  forest,  the  mountain 
glen,  or  the  more  homely  fields  and  meadow*,  yea.  even 
along  the  hedges  and  ditches  of  our  native  land,  and 
tiud  "  society  where  none  intrudes"  in  the  »weet  com- 
i  ..:>;.,•  of  the  most  lovely,  beautiful,  and  instruc- 
tor creations  that  are  to  be  found  in  animated  nature : 
— we  mean  Insect*. 

It  has  be«n  objected  to  the  systematic  study  of  na- 
tural history,  and  particularly  to  the  study  of  insects. 


stretch  of  fancy,  as  M.  Reauraer  observes,  may  repr*- 
seut  a  forest  of  tree*. 

If  we  extend  the  comparison  to  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. we  shall  find  that  msecU  vie  with  its  finest. 
productions;  some  in  the  delicacy  and  variety  of  their 


tacks  of  the  larger  species  :  and  it  has  been  observed 
that  when  one  of  the  latter  makes  an  assault  upon  it, 
that  it  lies  down  in  the  path  of  its  adversary,  who  ad- 
vances with  expanded  jaws,  ready  to  devour  it,  and 
immediately  discharges  its  artillery,  a*  it  has  not  uu- 

the  enemy  to  draw 


colours—  colours,  however,   r.ot  tike  -those  of  flowers,     aptly  been  termed.  «hich   cause*  th 
evanescent  and  fugitive,  but  fixed  and  durable,  outliv-  |  back  in  confusion,  wheo  the  Brachinus  conceals  itself 

in  some  neighbouring  crevice,  or  flies  off:  the  latter 
method   is  seldom  resorted   to.     From   this   military 


ing  the  insect  which  they  adorn,  and  appearing  as  fresh 
and  brilliant  as  when  it  was  alive.  Others  are  no  less 
remarkable  in  the  texture  and  veining  of  their  wins*. 


kind   of  procedure,   the  Brachem   have   been    called 


or  iu  the  rich  cottony  down,  or  rather  feathers,  that  i  bombardiers ;  and  it  is  staled  by  Rowlander,  that  they 
clothe  them.  Nature,  indeed,  has  iu  many  insects  j  are  capable  of  effecting  eighteen  or  twenty  discharges 
carried  her  mimetic  art  to  so  great  a  degree  of  nicety,  |  st  »  llme-  'hough,  notorious  as  this  fact  is.  a  practical 
that  some  of  them  appear  to  have  robbed  the  trees  of  i  English  collector  asserts  that  the  account  is  little  bet- 
their  leaves  to  form  for  themselves'  artificial  wings,  so 
exactly  do  they  resemble  them  in  form,  sulstance.  and 
vascular  structure — some  representing  green  and  others  j  sion 


dry  withered  leave*.     Sometimes  this  mimicry,  if  we 


ter  than  a  Cable,  and  an  amusing  tale ;  but  we  presume 
that  this  author  must  have  laboured  under  some  delu- 
or  has  not  paid  that  attention  to  the  subject 
which  appears  requisite,  before  attempting  to  contro- 
vert a  well-established  fact.  So  far  as  our  experience 


that   it  tend*  to  withdraw   the.  rrlind  from  subjects  of  j  me  may  call  it  so.  is  so  exquisite,  that  a  whole  insect 

higher  moment;  that  it  cramps  and  narrows  the  range  j  might  be  mistaken  for  a  portion  of  the  branching  spray  I  l^adi  me.  we  have  invariably  found  that  the  iasects  are 

of  thought;   and  that  it  destroys,  or  at  least  weakens,  '  of  a  tree,  or  for  a  dead  lifeless  twig — appearances  which     ready  to  discharge  their  ammunition  at  all  times,  es- 

Uie  finer  creations  of  imagination  and  fancy.    Now,  we  ;  seem  to  be  intended  to  deceive  their  natural  enemies. 

should  allow  this  objection  in  its  fullest  extent,  and  ;  The  rich  aad  velvet  tints  of  th*  plumage  of  birds  are 

would  even  be  disposed  to  cariy  it  farther  than  is  usu-    not  superior  to  what  the  curious  observer  may  discover 

ally  Jon*,  if  the  mere  collecting  of  specimens,  or.  as  j  m  a  \ariety  of  moths  and  those  irridesoent  eyes  which 

the  French  expressively  call  them,  chips  vec*j»fi.'.W),     deck  so  gloriously  the  peacock's  tail,  are  successfully 

imitated  in  the  mmgs  of  one  cf  our  most  common  but- 
terflies, Vanessa  lo. 

In  variety,  indeed,  insects  certainly  exceed  even- 
other  class  of  animals.  Nature,  in  her  sportive  mood, 
when  painting  them,  sometimes  imitates  the  clouds  of 
heaven,  at  others  the  meandering  course  of  the  rivers 


V.1  denominated  study.  But  the  mere  collector  i*  not. 
and  cannot  be  justly  considered  as  a  naturalist ;  and 
in  th«  enlarged  sense  of  this  term  we  can  adduce  some 
distinguished  instances  in  opposition  to  the  objection. 
Rousseau,  for  example,  was  passionately  fond  of  the 
Linuetean  Botany,  even  to  the  driest  muiutue  of  its 
technicalities,  and  yet  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
crairped  his  mi:i.i  nor  "pnpoverisced  his  imagination. 
If  Rousseau,  however,  be  objected  to  as  an  eccentric 
character,  from  whose  pursuits  r.o  lair  inference  can  be 
drawn,  we  give  the  examples  of  Charles  Jan-.es  Fox. 
a::d  our  distinguished  poets.  GoKisnuth.  Thomson, 
d ray.  and  Darwin,  who  were  all  enthusiastic  natural- 
ists; and  yet  the  study  apiears  not,  as  the  obiection 
would  imply,  to  have  fettered,  but  rather  to  have  en- 
la.-g.-d,  their  fancy.  We  may.  perhaps,  be  permitted 
to  allude  to  King  Solomon,  who  is  recorded  to  have 
!.-.u.iie\i  the  most  minute  as  well  as  the  largest  of  na- 
ture's productions,  aad  the  richness  of  his  imagery  in 
I.;*  »o:ig.  a  sufficient  evider.ee  of  ha  power*  of  fancy  ; 
but  we  wish  particularly  to  insist  upon  the  example  of 
Giay,  because  he  was  very  partial  to  entomology,  th* 
subject  more  immediately  before  us.  It  n-.ay  be  new 
;  most  of  «ur  readers,  who  are  familiar  with  the  Elegy 
ir.  a  Country  Church  Yard,  and  the  Odes  of  Gray,  to 
l<  told  that  he  was  at  the  pains  to  turn  the  character- 
ises of  the  Linonan  orders  of  insects  into  Latin  hex- 
nueters  the  MS.  of  which  i*  still  preseneu  in  his 
interleaved  copy  of  the  -System*  N-itune.'  from  wh.ch 
»e  shall  give,  as  a  literal y  cutiosity,  the  fallowing 


pocially  if  roughly  bandied  ;  and  we  have  ourselves 
seen  one  at  Cobham,  in  the  beginning  of  last  spring, 
perform  the  operation  no  less  than  thirteen  times  in 
rapid  succession. 

One  of  the  largest  of  our  British  insects,  the  death's- 
head  hawk-moth,  ^ar.Wr-.-JifJii  JrVvt*.,*.  l.as  several 
points  of  interest  in  its  history.  It  commit*  such  ex- 
tensive depredations  on  the  honey  of  bee-hives,  that  it 
has  been  by  some  denominated  the  bee-tiger.  The 
marking  on  the  back  of  its  thorax  which  has  consider- 
able resemblance  to  a  cranium  or  death's-head,  com- 
of  th*  earth,  or  th*  undulation  of  their  waters.  Many  |  toned  with  th*  feeble  cry  of  th*  insect,  wh^ch  closely  re- 


1  HTMCXOPTUA. 

'  .4:  ri-'rrtis  c.'^. _'j.».'»»«.,-»<.  Hymecoj-tera  fji.'< 

Telura  abdil  spiral*  l"y*t^>*,»  mor>uque  minatur. 

Maxilla*  7V*.'knrv:Vt  niovet.   serraruque  bivalvem. 

.'-  unn.:*;.  gracili  triplex  abcoruize  telum: 

Kt  vakie  aurato  respleodet  corpore  0^r>as{. 
.    Haunt  Af-a  lingua  incurra,  quod  vindicat  er.se. 

SjwW.i*'  alam  expandit  bevem.  gladiumque  recondit. 

A.x  ruga  no: a:  I  npom,  caucarque  venenum. 

Squamula  fVvi.M«i  tergi.  telumque  rxdestrem. 

Turn  minor  alata  volitat  cum  conjuge  conjux. 

.'/iTi.'.'a  imprants.  se-d  canda  spicula  vicat. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  vain  to  expect  in  these  hexame- 
ters any  of  Gray's  finer  pc«tic  touches,  such  as  he  ha< 
>o  richly  sprinkled  over  hs»  other  Latin  verses,  and 
which  are  so  universally  known  in  his  exquisite  English 
p.eces;  but  these  very  lines  serve  to  show  most  the 
i.tllacy  of  the  objection  which  we  are  combating. 

With  respect  to  insects,  it  has  been  well  said  by  our 


are  veined  like  beautiful  marfcles  ;  and  others  have  the 
semblance  of  a  robe  of  the  finest  net-work  thrown  over 
them  ;  aad  whether  we  contemplate  their  wonderful 
metamorphoses — their  ever  varying  economy — their 
extraordinary  and  frequently  grotesque  structure— their 
prodigious  numbers — or  the  anatomical  dimensions  of 
some  of  them,  the  mind  is  equally  lost  in  admiration  of 
the  infinite  power  displayed  by  the  CREATOR,  and 
gratified  by  the  reflection,  that  His  supreme  benefi- 
cence has  willed  to  call  them  into  existence  for  the  use 
and  advantage  of  mankind. 

Who,  therefore,  that  meditate*  upon  these  things, 
and  upon  the  parental  kindness  of  the  "  FIRST  GREAT 
CAVSK"  towards  these  aad  all  Hi*  other  creatures,  is 
not  urged  frequently  to  exclaim  with  Sullingfleet . — 

"———At  MIGHTY    BtlN,.. 

Cause  and  support  of  all  things,  can  I  view 
These  objects  of  n-.y  wonder  :  can  I  feel 
These  fine  sensations,  aad  not  think  of  the*." 
Such  of  our  readers  as  havs  taken  little  notice  of  our 
native  insects.  ma\  look  upon  some  of  our  expressions 
as   exaggerated,  hyperbolical,  and  altogether  unsup- 
ported by  fact ;   bu:  though  we  cannot  Iwast  of  British 
example*  |o  bear  us  out  in  all  that  we  have  just  sa:i3, 
we  are.  notwithstanding,  profusely  rich  in  many  of  the 
tribe*— to  an  extent,   m.ieed.   which  the  uninitiated 


,  might.  w,,h  Vme  Cx>lour  of  just,,*,  retu^  to  cr*d,t.  j  ?£"*,£*  *"*** 
i  Sire*  we  began  the  study,  indeed,  several  years  ago. 
'  we  have  been  utterly  astonished  that  we  had  before  so 
long  overlooked   the  e\nintl«ss  xariety  and  beauty  of 


sembles  the  noise  caused  by  the  creaking  of  a  cork 
when  pierced  with  a  cork-screw,  more  than  the  plain- 
tive squeaking  of  a  mouse,  to  which  it  has  been  com- 
pared, has  caused  the  insect  to  be  looked  upon  by  su- 
perstitions persons  a*  the  ••  harbinger  of  death,  disease, 
and  famine;"  and  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  brood  of 
this  insect  in  Bretagne.  as  M.  Latreille  tells  us,  during 
the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  disease,  tended  to  give 
"  confirmation  strong"  of  the  notions  of  the  supersti- 
tious, the  disease  being  universally  attributed  tu  the 
insects. 

Considerable  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  amongst 
naturalists  respecting  the  organ  which  enables  the  in- 
sect to  make  the  noise  above  alluded  to  ;  and  commou 
as  the  insect  is,  the  point  remains  undecided.  Reau- 
mur and  Rorsel  attribute  it  to  the  friction  of  its  max- 
iC.se  jaws'  against  its  palpi  [feelers},  an  opinion  wbich 
has  l*en  followed  by  many,  and  apparently  with  jus- 
tice, as  the  structure  of  the  latter  organ  seems  calcu- 
lated f-r  the  purpose  :  hut  Engramelle  intonus  us  that 
M.  de  Jobet  plucked  out  the  maxilUr,  and  cut  off  the 
paipi.  of  one  of  these  insect*,  and  yet  the.  nose  was 

queatly.  imagined  that  the  instrument  ciusiug  the 
noise  was  connected  with  these  latter  appencages :  and. 
up-a  an  examination  of  them,  he  detected  t»o  concave 


our  native  insects.  What  art  caa  equal  the  brilliant 
silvery  blue  of  the  beautiful  and  lovely  Polyommatus 
Adonis  .the  Clifden  bine  butterfly";  the  irriJescent 
purple  splendour  of  the  Lycaena  Chryseis  ^the  Purple- 
edged  copper  butterfly]  ;  the  tery  and  almost  dialling 


hich  he  infers  were  the  objects  11  question  ; 
for  by  depriving  a  second  specimen  thereot  the  insect 
became  mute  :  according  to  II.  de  Joheu  therefore,  the 
noise  i*  occasioned  by  the  air  being  suddenly  propelled 
against  these  scales  by  the  action  of  tie  wings. 
Ag-»m.  M.  Lorwy  states  that  :t  ar*se*  from  the  air  es- 


rwtt  eminent  entomologists,  that  they  appear  to  have  \  ™Klt"s 
been  nature's  favorite  productions,  in  which,  to  roam-    d'1:c*1 


Fritillary  butterflies' ;  or  the  elegant  metallic  cilia  and 
markings  of  various  groups  of  Tuaatd*  ?  whose  wir.gs 
may  be  truly  said  to  be 

-  With  silver  fringed,  and  freckled  o'er  with  gold.'* 
— Again,  the  fine  and   gaudy  colouring  of  th*  tiger 


erini  on 


tb*>"  *"  «»'''a<'"''|y  calV..  and  th*  singularly 


f*»l  her  powei  and  skill,  she  had  combined  and  concen- 
trated almost  all  that  is  either  beautiful  and  graceful. 


on  the  under  surface  of  the  wings  of    also  notes,  thai  having  cut  off  the  abcomen.  be  noise 


delicate 

Cyrtthia~canJ.il  ^fh*  Painted  lady  butterfly],  and' Va- 
nessa Atalanta  "tie  Admirable  butterfly'  :"and  on  the 
upper  surfsce  of  those  of  many  Geometrida*.  are. 


bain,  on  the   sides  of  the  abdomen.     In  th«  Aanales 

'   b\  M.   Du- 

to  the  observations  cf  V.  Pass- 
jecr.  After  alluding  to  th*  opaions  of 
Sofsel.  and  Lorrey.  M.  Dtponchel 
tells  us,  that  he  kM.  IV  controverts  them,  bj  staling 
that  the  noise  n  produced  from  the  inter;*  of  the 
head,  in  which  is  a  cavity  in  commvnication  vith  the 
trunk  or  maxilla*,  and  between  which  are  pliced  the 
requisite  muscles  for  its  elevation  and  depresaon  :  he 


interesting  and  alluring,  or  cnnous  and  singular,  in  j  ~rr~n "    •"-"-    "'    ••••"*    »»w««rcui\«-,   m**, 

every  other  class  and  order  of  her  children,  and  even  *)"*">'  Wlt°  lk.'  ""*"«*  S'"«eruig  colours,  beyond  the 
to  the  minutest  has  given  the  most  delicate  touch  and 
highest  finish  of  her  pencil.  Some  she  has  armed  with 
glittering  mail,  possessing  all  the  lustre  of  burnished 
meuls :  in  others  she  light*  up  the  luminous  radiance 
of  polished  gems.  She  ha?  t*decked  a  few  with  what 
looks  like  liquid  drops  or  plates  of  gold  and  silver,  or 
with  scales  which  mimic  the  colour  and  emit  the  ray 
cf  the  same  precious  metals.  Like  stone*  in  their  na- 
tive state,  some  insect*  exhibit  a  rough  unpolished  rx 


reach  of  the  pictorial  a::. 

To  come  to  minute  description,  we  may  mention, 
that  among  the  Beetles,  the  Genus  Brachinus  are  en- 
dowed with  a  remarkable  and  *  ngular  property  as  a 
defence  against  the  attacks  of  tfceir  enemies.  At  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  abdomen  a  little  sack  or 
bladder  B  placed,  which  b  furnished  »ith  the  means  of 
producicga  highly  volatile  fuid.  which  the  animal  has 
the  power  of  suddenly  ejecting:  th's  fluid  is  appa- 


,| 
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n»i^  *     -v.m.      n,-— .  v.-»    V4MMVW      »    «v*M<tU     »*  k4  iX   i ,  y*  .*  \i     *   *-  .-  ,  - 

tenor,  whilst  others  represent  their  smooth  and  shining  i  '    "">  ol  *n  "**  a*"1**.  »nd  is  of  so  pungent  a  _ 
fcce  after  they  have  been  submitted  to  the  tool  of  the  I  Irt!1"',"  considerab.y  any  part  of  the  body   on 

polkher.  Others  again,  by  the  ragged  and  various  ;  ' 
elevations  and  depressions  of  their  tuberculated  crust. 
f resent  to  the  eye  of  the  teh  •.»'••:  co  unapt  imitation 
of  the  unequal  surface  of  the  earth — row  studded  with 
•us-shapea  rocks,  ridge*,  and  precipices,  at  one  time 
jwei.iog  into  hi. Is  and  mountains,  and  at  another  sink- 
ing into  valleys,  glens,  and  cavas^rhil*  not  a  few  are 
covered  with  branching  spin**,  which,  with  a  little 


, 
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•«hlHy. 
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get  into  the  eyes, 
"  permitted  to  be 
coated   with  a 
from  the  very  rapid  vola- 
._w___  from  the  body  of 

the  animal.  ««urions  effect  is  produced,  accompanied 
|  with  a  CA^rtsiderrvl*  explosion,  especially  in  the  larger 
i  continental  srecies,  as  related  by  foreigners,  and  a 
,  blutsh  kind  of  vapour  ascends,  which  is  found  to  be 
.  raoct  beneficially  employed  by  the  anunal  for  its  own 
I  prMerratioa.  In  comtnoa  with  the  other  Geodeph  ga 
,  LgTvund  beetles],  tL»  ias<rct  b  obacxious  to  the  a> 


continued,  as  was  also  the  case  when  tt>*  touj;ue  was 
extirpated  ;  and  although  it  ceased  when  the  nuscle  o; 
bone  mentioned  was  p*ralvted.  it  was  reprudu«xi  upon 
passing  a  strong  pin,  sharply  and  vertically,  .210  'the 
head.  He  fuither  remark*,  with  reference  tothe  opi- 
nion of  M.  Lorrey.  that  although  both  sexes  r.ter  the 
cry  in  question,  one  of  them  alooe  is  furcahed  wuh 
the  apparatus  mentioned  by  him  —  an  apparato  likewise 
found  in  other  crepuscuiana,  especially  rucrcglassa. 
which  are  mate. 

Should  our  readers  be  disposed  to  cbargeM.  Passe- 
rim  with  cruelty,  in  piercing  with  pms  the  bad  of  the 
poor  insect,  we  refer  then  to  the  iugenx>usirgum«nts 
adduced  to  prove  that  insects  feel  litt.e  or  »  pain,  in 
*  Kuby  and  SpenceS  Introduction  to  Kotocology.'* 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  speak  in  too  rue  term;  of 
the  execution  of  this  work,  »h:cc  w«  ohsrre  is  to  be 
completed  ia  twenty  numbers  at  one  ahtUng  each. 
The  coloured  figures  are  in  the  highest  tyle  of  the 
art.  both  exquts-.tively  finished  and  accuraeiy  colour- 
ed ;  and  the  descriptions  are  very  full  a4  minute,  a 
large  portion  of  them  having  been  descnbi  trom  spe- 
cimens under  the  author's  eye.  in  ha  ownich.  aad  in 
many  respects,  unique  cahmei. 


» 
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Tlu  .W.'«rV»  -\fjjcrw*.  Nuni1.  rr  for  October.  Edit«d 
by  J.  A.  HKRAVD,  Esu.  London:  Sherwood  and 
Co.  1840. 

THIS  veteran  in  periodical  literature  has  just  followed 
the  example  of  its  senior,  TV  MtmtMy  Rtriev,  and  has 
devoted  upwards  of  a  doaeu  closely  printed  page*  to 
the  disoussion  of  the  grand  question  of  Teetotalism. 
An  article  by  Mr.  G.  W.  M.  Reynold*,  upon  this  sub- 
ject, gives  an  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
cause,  and  affords  to  the  uninitiated  reader  a  correct 
idea  cf  the  present  condition  of  the  three  great  London 
Societies;  vn — The  British  and  Foreign  Society  for 
the  Suppression  of  Intemperance, — The  United  Tem- 
perance Association, — and  the  New  British  and  Foreign 
Temperance  Society.  The  other  content*  of  this  num- 
ber of  the  .Vt*/*Jy  .V  :,M.-  tc  are  varied  and  interesting. 
"  The  Paris  Reminiscences"  are  replete  with  the  deep- 
est attractive  powers. 

TV  Temper**;,;  Slrsstnyrr  and  Tract  JfoewrUe.  Num- 
ber for  October.  London  :  HouUton  and  Stone- 
man. 

THIS  valuable  organ  of  the  South  Midland  Temper- 
ance Association  contains  several  article*  of  great 
utility  to  the  cause  of  Teetotal  ism  "  The  Reply  to 
Beta"  is  clever;  and  ".Sam  Sly'*  Second  Epistle"  ia 
shrewd  and  caustic.  The  department  of  this  periodi- 
cal which  is  devoted  to  information,  contains  some 
cheering  intelligence  relative  to  the  progress  of  the 
cause  in  Warwick,  Welliuborough,  Coventry,  Hinckley, 
Barrowdeu,  Leicester,  &c. 

SWrf  lli*J  mvktt   Sorter.      BY   J.   C.   CfRTlS.       New 

Edition.      London  :  Cleave. 

THIS  very  useful  work  may  well  aspire  to  the  title  of 
Stenography  Simplified.  The  author  has  been  for 
twenty -four  years  Reporter  and  Short-Hand  Writer  at 
the  O'.d  Bailey  and  other  Metropolitan  Sessions,  and  is 
therefore  well  adapted  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken. 
He  has  produced  a  very  valuable  system  of  Stenogra- 
phy, and  oue  which  is  peculiarly  recornrueuJable  in 
consequence  of  i:s  simplicity. 


STIMULANTS. 

We  extract  the  following  from  MR.  EDWARD JOBX. 
SON'S  excellent  work  entitled  ••  Lirt,  HEALTB,  AND 
DISEASE": — 

A  preat  deal  of  mischief  has  arisen  from  the  misap- 
plication of  the  term  ••  sfrr«ji»"  to  the  intoxicating 
power  of  ••  •  .'•-.  \j  .:'•  i»b,"  as  they  are  called.  Potions 
are  said  to  Se  ••  tln>*f  ."  aad  thence,  I  have  no  doubt, 
Crst  arose  the  silly  notion  that  they  possess  the  power 
of  >!'ri.-:\c\i\;  the  body — of  commuaicatinc  some  por- 
tion of  their  own  strength.  I  suppose,  to  the  body  of  the 
drinker.  People  seem  to  suppose  that  by  swallowing 
strong;  Jrink  taey  actually  swallow  s:'r*ft\  .  as  thoueh 
strencth  were  some  tangible  substance,  which  can  '  ; 
chewed,  swallowed,  and  assimilated,  like  a  potatoe.  We 
say  that  onions  have  a  "  stn*tf  rmtli  .**  and  we  micht 
H  as  well  expect  to  derive  strength  from  tmeUutg  o*i#*i,  as 
to  do  so  by  driuking  fluids  which  have  a  strong  flavour. 
We  tall  them  tt*f*;.  because  they  affect  us  ttrvufly,  and 
tail,  oi  itself,  is  another  proof  of  their  mischievous  ten- 
dency;— for  whatever  affects  us  ftrvm^'y.  cannot  be  "chip- 
in-porrid^e  :"  and  if  it  be  not  good  and  necessary,  it 
must,  of  necessity,  be  not  oaly  simply  injurious,  but  very 
highly  so. 

But.  after  all.  mankind  in  cenenl  know  how  to  live, 
as  well  as  I  can  tell  them.  Tney  do  not  err  from  icno- 
rance.  They  are  spell-bound  by  passion — seduced  by 
pleasure,  and  hood-winked  ; — but  they  are  hood-winked 
willingly.  They  kuow  that  spirit,  wine,  ale.  &e.,  are  un- 
necessary, and  eveu  hurtful.  All  writers,  in  every  a«e. 
have  written  in  favour  and  praise  of  temperance,  both 
in  earin?  ud  driakins.  Universal  experience  proves  its 
necessity,  if  we  would  possess  the  "  mr*s  *n>t  in  ewr- 
fxire  JJM."  Individual  experience  proves  it  equally  : — 
ike  horrible  sensat:ons  felt  ia  the  morning  after  a  de- 
bauch— the  frequent  necessity  which  most  me«  have 
been  under  of  desisting  wholly  Irons  intoxicating  drinks 
ia  order  to  recover  their  lo«t  health — the  mtter  loathing 
with  which  he  who  is  not  habitually  a  toper  retards, 
next  Jay,  the  beverage  which  intoxicated  him — and  fifty 
thousand  other  tokens,  too  dearly  evident  to  be  mis- 
take*. TV  very  word  ••  iataruMje"  signifies  "  to  shoot 
with  pin'matd  trrmtt."  If  men  realty  thought  that  daily 
doses  of  vine,  aad  spirit,  and  ale.  were  necessary  to  im- 
prove their  health  and  strength,  those  who  eoold  afford 
it  would  give  them  to  their  favourite  huatiac  horses  and 
their  pet  dogs.  Yet  they  do  not  thit.  The  training 
jockey  does  not  mix  wine  or  brandy  with  the  daily  allow- 
ance of  water  to  the  horses  he  has  aodcr  training  for  the 
coirse.  All  men  know  that  luxurious  reeding  is  inj-:- 
rioms  to  health,  and  ngid  temperance  beneficial.  Bit 
the  fact  is,  the  rogues  likt  it.  and  tciU  km  it.  right  or 
wroag :  or.  if  they  be  blind,  they  are.  at  all  events,  de- 
termined nW  *»  tw  evrJ  of  their  Mindafss.  They  a-. 
rather  mrf  see  the  evils  they  incur,  taan  laeritee  the 
pleasnre  of  incurring  them.  What  they  rrsiiy  «v.t:.  is 
some  role  watch  saa!l  enable  the*  to  eoatinae  to  enjoy 
the  Ubie  and  the  bottle,  and  yet  escape  the  consequent 
evils.  They  want  a  sort  of  impenetrable  ana oar — a 


kind  of  philosopher's  stone — some  magic  elixir,  which 
shall  confer  on  them  a  Ulismauie  immunity  from  the 
evils  of  intemperance.  They  would  rain  discover  some 
Styx,  wherein  to  baptise  themselves,  and  become  Invul- 
nerable to  disease.  If  a  thousand  men  were  to  rend 
this  Letter,  there  probably  would  not  be  one  but  would 
see,  and  feel,  and  aeknowledire,  that  its  doctrines  are 
true  ;  but  it  is  no  less  probable  that  every  man  of  them 
would  close  it  when  he  had  done,  and  call  for  his  brandy - 
ami-water  with  as  much  composure  as  though  he  were 
doing  the  most  sensible  thing  in  the  world.  Or  perhaps 
they  would  each  remark  :  "  Well !  I  have  drunk  brandy- 
and-water  for  these  twenty  years,  and  1  do  not  see  that 
it  has  done  me  any  harm ;  so  I  shall  e'en  go  on  as  here- 
tofore." 

••  I  have  drank  a  gallon  of  beer  every  day,"  once 
boasted  a  certain  hostler,  "  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
and  I  was  never  in  better  health  than  I  am  at  this  mo- 
ment." The  next  day,  a  fit  of  apoplexy  laid  him  dead 
in  a  ditch. 

It  is  the  SENSIBILITY  of  our  organs  which  establishes 
the  necessary  relations  between  ourselves  and  the  object* 
which  surround  us.  From  this  it  follows  directly,  that 
it  is  upon  SENSIBILITY  that  all  our  pleasures  and  all 
our  pains  depend  ;  for  there  is  no  pleasnre  and  no  pain 
which  is  not  derived  to  us  from  impressions  made  by  ex- 
ternal objects  upon  our  r'eeMug— of  which  reeling,  SEN- 
SIBILITY is  the  soul.  I  mean,  the  feeling  as  well  of 
the  mind  as  the  body. 

Now,  the  SENSIBILITY  of  a  perfectly  healthy  man  is 
so  regulated,  as  to  afford  him  the  greatest  possible  de- 
gree of  pleasure  with  the  least  possible  degree  of  pain ; 
that  is,  consistently  with  his  terrestrial  existence.  In- 
deed, our  pleasures  are  the  voluntary  and  bountiful  gift 
of  nature.  For  our  pains,  we  have  nobody  to  thank  but 
our  foolish  selves.  So  good  has  the  great  Governor  of 
the  I'niverse  been  to  us.  that  we  eoult}  not,  if  we  tnmlj, 
escape  the  pleasnre  ;  but,  in  almost  every  instance,  we 
CM*  avoid  pain,  if  we  trill :  for  pain  is  only  a  warning 
voice,  intimating  to  us  that  we  have  got  into  a  false  po- 
sition— that  we  are  doing  something  which  we  ought  not 
to  do.  or  leaving  something  undone  which  we  ought  to 
do  ; — in  a  word,  that  the  proper  relation  between  our- 
selves and  surrounding  object*  has  been,  for  the  time, 
destroyed.  Man,  if  he  would  but  be  content  TO  be  what 
nature  made  him,  need  scarcely  know  what  pain  is. 

HUNGER  AND  THIRST. 

HrNGER  may  be  defined  to  be  the  want  of  solid  ali- 
ment, characterized  by  a  peculiar  uneasy  sensation  in 
the  region  of  the  stomach,  and  by  n  general  feebleness 
more  or  less  marked.  This  reeling  is  generally  renewed 
after  the  stomach  has  been  for  some  time  empty  ;  it  is 
variable  in  its  intensity  and  ia  its  nature  in  different  in- 
dividuals, and  even  in  the  same  person.  Its  violence  in 
some  is  excessive ; — others  scarcely  feel  it,  and  eat  only 
because  the  hour  of  repast  has  arrived.  Many  indivi. 
duals  suffer  from  a  drawing  pain — a  pressure  more  or 
less  uncomfortable  in  the  epigastric  region,  accompanied 
by  yawniags.  and  a  particular  rumbling  noise  created  by 
the  gases  contained  in  the  stomach,  which  becomes  con- 
tracted. When  this  want  is  not  immediately  satisfied  it 
increases,  and  sometimes  becomes  a  severe  pain; — the 
same  occurs  with  the  sensation  of  weakness  and  general 
fatigue  which  is  felt,  and  may  even  increase  to  a  most 
dangerous  extent.  To  the  general  phenomena  of  hanger 
is  ascribed  a  weakness  and  diminution  of  the  action  of 
all  the  vital  organs ;  the  circulation  and  respiration  be- 
come slow — the  bodily  heat  decreases — the  secntions 
diminish — the  whole  of  the  function*  are  exerted  with 
more  dimcnlrv.  Absorption  only  is  said  to  become  more 
active,  but  c  .hinc  is  strictly  demonstrated  ia  this  re- 
spect. 

The  desire  :'  -r  driakinc  is  called  tkirst.     It  varies  in 
different   iad:\   iuals.  and  is  but  seldom  uniform  in  the 
same  person.     The  symptoms  of  thirst  consist  of  a  dry- 
cess,  heat,  and  constriction,  which  reigns  in  the  poste- 
rior part  of  the  month,  the  pharynx,  oesophagus,  and  ! 
occasionally  the   stomach.     Although   thirst   continue*--1 
but  for  a  short   period,  these  parts  swell,  become   red.  ' 
aad  the  mucous  secretions  ceases  almost  entirely ;  that  i 
of  the  follicles  changes,  becoming  thick  and  tenacious  ;  I 
the  flowing  of  the  saliva  diminishes,  aad  its  viscosity  is  [ 
seasibly  augmented.    These  phenomena  are  accompanied 
by  a  vague  inquietude,  and  by  a  general  heat ;  the  eyes 
become  red ;  the  mind   is   troubled ;  the  circulation  of 
the  b'.ood  is  accelerated  ;  the  respiration  becomes  labo- 
rious; the  mouth  b  frequently  opened  wide,  in  order  to 
brine  the  external  «ir  into  contact  with  the   irritated' 
parts  and  tans  afford  a  transient  alleviation.     For  the 
most  pan.  the  inclination   to  drink  is  developed,  when 
bv  some  c»a>e  (as  for  example,  heat  aad  dryness  of  the 
atmosytere.'i  the  body  has  lost  a  great  deal  of  laid ; 
but  it  appears  under  n  great  many   different  cireum- 
stan.-e*,  such  as  having  spoken  loaf,  having  eaten  cer- 
tain » -rs  of  fond,  or  swallowed  a  substance  which  re- 
mains in  the  nmyfcapn.  *e.     The  items  habit  of  fre- 
quently crir.king,  aad  the  desire  of  tasting  some  liquids, 
such  as   brandy,  wiae,  Jce.,  create  a  development  of  a 
feefirg  beariafr  a  great  aaalrry  to  thirst.     There  are 
many  per*e*s  wa»  state  that  they  never  frit  taint,  and 
who  drink  front  a  tpacfes  of  svmr*thy.  but  who  coald 
:-.*<  for  a  loag  time  witfcnt  thinking  "of  it.  or  witaoat 


suffering  from  want  of  it ;  there  are  others  ia  whom 
thirst  is  frequently  renewed  that  it  becomes  so  powerful 
as  to  cause  them  to  drink,  according  to  the  statement  of 
Magendie,  from  forty  to  sixty  pints  of  liquid  in  the 
twenty-four  hours  ;  in  this  respect  great  individual 
difference*  are  remarked.  In  concluding  these  remarks, 
we  may  observe  that  l*irit  is  an  internal  sensation,  aa 
instinctive  feeling ;  it  appertains  essentially  to  the  or- 
ganixation,  habits,  \c.,  of  the  individual,  and  admits  of 
no  other  explanations  ;  at  least  physiologists  are  anable 
to  assign  any  other. 

VARIETIES. 

GIBBON. — Whenever  Gibbon  was  going  to  say  a  good 
thing,  it  was  observed  he  announced  it  by  a  complacent 
tap  on  his  snuff-box.  Life  might  have  been  a  gloom, 
ier  thing  even  than  it  was  to  Dr.  Johnson,  if  he  had  not 
enlivened  his  views  of  it  with  the  occasional  stimulus  of 
a  pinch.  Napoleon,  in  his  fight  from  Moscow,  was 
observed  one  day,  after  patting  a  log  on  to  a  fire,  impa- 
tiently seeking  for  a  last  chance  of  a  consoling  thought, 
and  he  found  it  in  the  corner  of  his  snuff-box.  It  waa 
hi*  last  pinch  ;  and  mo»t  imperatively  be  pinched  it, 
digging  it,  and  fetching  it  out  from  it*  entrenchment. 

BORDEAUX. — The  vineyards  near  Bordeaux  yield  an- 
nually  a  million  of  hogsheads  of  wine,  of  which 
100,000  are  converted  into  Brandy.  The  red  sorts  sell 
on  the  spot  from  3000  to  300  francs  per  ton  of  four 
hogsheads;  the  white  sort*  sell  from  1200  to  15UO 
francs  per  ton  of  four  hogsheads.  80,000  tierce*  of 
brandy  and  spirits  of  wine  are  exported  torn  Bordeaux. 
Cognac  is  on  the  Charenle.  atf  exports  largely. 

THE  SAGACITY  or  A  Doc.— In  1778  died  at  Aber- 
deen a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Irving,  whose  life 
bad.  a  few  years  before,  been  saved  by  the  sagacity  of  a 
dog.  This  gentleman  was  passing  across  on  the  ice, 
when  the  river  was  frozen  over ;  the  ice  giving  way  in 
the  middle,  he  fell  in,  but  saved  himself  from  sinking 
by  grasping  his  gun,  which  had  fallen  across  the  open- 
ing. The  dag,  after  many  fruitless  attempts -to  save 
his  master,  ran  to  a  neighbouring  house,  and  laid  bold 
of  the  coat  of  the  first  man  he  met  with.  The  man 
was  alarmed,  and  would  have  disengaged  himself,  but 
the  dog  regarded  him  with  a  look  so  kind  aad  so  signi- 
ficant, and  endeavoured  to  pull  him  along  with  so  gen- 
tle a  violence,  that  he  began  to  think  there  mig  t  be 
something  extraordinary  in  the  case,  and  suffered  him- 
self  to  be  conducted  by  the  «i>im«l)  who  led  him  to 
hts  master  in  time  to  save  him.  This  anecdote  is  no- 
ticed by  Dr.  Beattie  in  his  philosophical  writing*. 

PrBLic  HOCSE  IN  THE  Moo v — A  rustic  having  gone 
to  the  Calton  Hill  Observatory  to  get  a  sight  of  the 
Moon.  and.  after  having  got  a  glance  of  it,  drew  away 
his  head  to  wipe  his  eyes,  and  m  the  interval  the  end 
of  the  telescope  noiselessly  fell  down,  so  as.  instead  of 
pointing  to  the  heavens,  to  point  down  to  the  earth. 
The  rustic's  surprise  was  unutterable  when  he  again 
looked  through,  and  beheld  the  sign  of  a  public-house 
at  a  short  distance,  with  the  customary  declaration*. — 
-  Edinburgh  Ale,*1  Ice.  With  a  look  more  easily  con- 
ceived  than  described,  he  started  back  and  exclaimed, 
Edinburgh  ale  in  the  moon  :  Gude  preserve  M !  that 
beats  a* '." 

EUSTACES  DE  NOBLE.— The  following  brief  sketch 
of  a  late  popular  French  author  may  not  prove  unin- 
teresting to  the  reader.  Kustaehe  de  Noble  was  the 
scion  of  a  rich  and  eminent  family  which  he  however 
did  not  hesitate  to  disgrace  in  the  most  flagrant  manner. 
How  a  gentleman  well-born— holding  the  rank  of  at- 
torney-general to  the  parliament  at  Meta — aad  highly 
connected,  could  have  degraded  himself  to  rach  aa  ex- 
tent as  to  forge  legal  documents,  we  cannot  imagine. 
But  such  was  the  consequence  of  his  nv.-condiK-t: 
Dragged  to  the  prisons  of  the  Chatelet  in  Paris,  and 
condemned  to  a  heavy  fine  and  banishment,  Le  Noble 
appealed  against  hi*  sentence.  He  was  then  transferred 
to  the  Concierge  tie,  and  there  became  acquainted  with 
a  female  of  the  name  of  Gabhelle  Perrau.  who  wa*  m. 
carcerated  for  licentious  conduct.  This  woman,  woe. 
was  known  as  the  •  Beautiful  Grocer.'  induced  bin  to 
make  his  escape  with  her— e.  feat  which  he  accomplish- 
ed with  a  little  trouble.  This  worthy  couple  then 
proceeded  to  an  obscure  part  of  the  city,  where  they 
resided  together  under  a  fictitious  name.  Le  Nobie 
was  however  re-captsred,  tried  once  more,  and  bnniah 
ed!  He  subsequent!)  obtained  permission  to  return 
to  Fraace,  on  conditiva  that  he  should  not  exercise  any 
judicial  or  official  function*  in  the  conniry.  He  coo- 
tmaed  his  diwrderiy  *tyle  of  hie,  died  ia  raga/  aad 
was  buried  through  public  chanty.  During  the  peru- 
sal of  his  numerous  work*,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
strock  with  the  rividnea*  of  the  iaiagxnation.  and  the 
extent  of  the  talents  possessed  by  this  votary  of  crime 
and  dissipation.  He  was  profoundly  acquainted  with 
every  braach  of  1st  s«a<*  Inffm;— history,  politico, 
ethics,  theology,  the  art  of  bawktion  into  prose  or 
Terse,  romance,  cfaedv.  tragedy,  poetry. — in  a  word, 
all  kinds  of  literary  studies  famished  food  for  kin  pro- 
Uficpen.  Navels  *joa»  the  least  portion  of  his  watt***. 
Ha  r  aVliskei  obtained  a  profit  of  not  le*»  Lhaa  twelve 
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thousand  pounds  through  his  various  publications;  and 
be  himself  nevertheless  died  in  the  most  abject  misery. 

THE  USE  AND  EXCKI  LENCK  OF  REASON.  —  Although 
reason  since  the  fall  is  greatly  depraved,  and  therefore 
insufficient  of  itself  to  guide  us  to  God.  and  although 
it  is  often  erroneous  in  temporal  affairs  yet  it  is  still  a 
noble  faculty,  and  very  useful  in  the  following  particu- 
lars: —  first,  to  judge  ofthe  general  principles  of  natural 
religion,  as  the  being  and  natural  perfections  of  God,  his 
providence,  and  the  necessity  of  worshipping  him,  toge- 
ther with  the  propriety  of  virtue,  and  the  probability  of 
a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  Secondly,  to 
judge  of  the  eridences  of  revealed^ligion  and  the  con- 
tents of  it,  so  far  as  within  its  reach  ;  thus,  for  instance, 
reason  not  only  points  out  the  expediency  of  a  revela- 
tion, but  can  examine  that  which  professes  to  come  from 
God,  whether  it  bears  the  marks  of  credibility  or  not,  aud 
if  it  should  find  it  true,  so  far  then  reason  can  determine 
whether  the  general  contents  of  it  are  agreeable  to  na- 
tural religion,  and  how  far  it  is  superior,  with  respect 
to  promoting  the  piety  and  happiness  of  mankind. 
Thirdly,  it  is  of  great  use  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  mental  improvements  in  general.  Lastly,  it  is  of 
manifest  advantage  in  all  the  common  concerns  of  life. 
to  guard  us  against  injuries,  <  runs,  and  prejudices,  and 
to  direct  us  (in  subservience  to  revelation  )  in  all  our 
conduct,  both  private  and  public.  In  all  these  respects, 
and  perhaps  in  many  more,  reason  is  highly  beneficient, 
•nd  especially  so  when  accompanied  with  grace.  — 
Wilmot. 

Ki  ]•  ri.i.  TKI  K.,I;  u->!«.  —  A  Bavarian  scientific  and 
experimental  chemist  has  invented  a  system  by  means 
of  which  telegraphic  despatches  can  be  forwarded  both 
during  the  day  and  during  the  night,  whether  the  at- 
mosphere be  serene  or'cloudy,  whether  the  weather  be 
clear  or  rainy.  He  has  employed  the  electric  fluid. 
and  it  appears  that  the  experiments  which  have  been 
made  of  his  plan  bare  met  with  success  in  his  country. 
An  English  gentleman  has  proposed  to  government  to 
establish  such  a  system  in  England,  but  as  he  had  not 
yet  formed  a  syttem  of  signt  by  which  the  despatches 
could  be  both  transmitted  and  interpreted,  nothing  yet 
had  been  decided. 


KSSAT  ON  DANCIVI:.  —  A  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
(who  elsewhere  pas*  for  intelligent  beings)  assemble  in 
a  ball-room.  Soon  they  array  themselves  in  opposing 
lines;  presently  a  young  lady  jumps  up  from  the  floor, 
.-h  ikr«  one  foot,  and  cornea  down  again.  —  again  ihe 
springs  up,  and  the  other  foot  quivers.  —  then  she  tnrns 
round  in  her  place,  spring*  up,  and  shakes  both  feet. 
Her  intelligent  partner  opposite  performs  ll.e  same 
operation.  Then  both  rush  forward,  and  seize  each 
other's  hands,  and  jump  up  again,  shake  their  feet,  turn 
round,  return  to  their  places,  jump  up  again,  then 
shake  their  feet,  and  stand  still. 

The  next  lady  and  gentleman,  very  rationally  and 
soberly,  follow  the  example  just  set  them,  by  jumping, 
vbaking,  and  turning,  and  so  on  to  the  end  ;  ami  all  for 
no  other  purpose  that  I  can  perceive,  than  because 
black  Cuffie  sits  in  the  corner  yonder,  drawing  a  horse- 
hair across  a  cat-gut.  —  American  Paptr. 
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youths  have  all  remained  faithful  to  the  pledge  of  total 
abstinence  from  intoxicating  liquors.  This  society 
held  a  tea-meeting  on  Monday,  September  10th,  ami  a 
large  public  assembly  on  October  5th.  The  week); 
meeting  is  held  every  Friday  evening.  Great  praise  is 
due  to  the  exertions  of  the  Committee  in  printing  and 
circulating  tracts,  and  to  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the 
Secretary,  MR.  J.  B.  CORK,  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  association.  The  "  Second  Annual  Report  of  the 
Bath  Juveuile  Temperance  Society"  has  just  been  pub- 
lished. From  it  we  gather  the  following  information  : 
— "  Your  Committee  have  much  pleasure  in  stating, 
that  a  Branch  Juvenile  Society  has  been  formed  in  the 
Village  of  Twertoa,  to  which  there  are  attached  about 
40  members,  most  of  whom  are  engaged  in  the  Cloth 
Manufactory,  and  who  have,  by  their  example  and  con- 
sistency, produced  good  impressions  on  the  minds  not 
only  of  their  fellow-youths,  but  of  those  who  have  at- 
tained to  maturer  years." 

TOWN  NEWS. 

BRITISH    AND    FOREIGN    SOCIETY   FOR  THE    SCPPREi- 
SIUN    OF    INTEMPERANCE. 

LECTURES  are  delivered  every  Friday  evening,  by  MR. 
WARDEN,  at  the  Hall  of  Science,  City  Road,  Finsbury. 
The  subject  is  the  all-absorbing  one  of  Teetotalism  ; 
and  the  basis  of  the  Lectures  is  MR.  GRINDROD'S  ex- 
cellent work,  "  Bacchus."  MR.  WARDEN  sent  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  Anti-Teetotal  Lecturer,  MR.  T.  MAC- 
CONNELL  ;  and  the  discussion  took  place  on  Wednesday 
evening,  October  21st.  We  shall  report  its  issue  in  our 
next.  The  Teetotal  world  need  not  however  remain  in 


NEWCASTLE-l'PON-TYNK. 

THE  Teetotalers  of  this  town  have  established  an  Anti- 
Tobacco  Society  with  very  considerable  success.  The 
members  pledge  themselves  to  abstain  from  tobacco, 
snuff,  cigars,  and  opium,  and  to  discountenance  the  me 
of  them  in  every  way.  The  correspondent,  who  favours 
us  with  this  Information,  expresses  his  surprise  that 
'  the  pages  of  The  Tettotaler  are  •  silent  relative  to  so 
frying  an  evil  as  the  use  of  tobacco,  the  attempt  to  dis- 
countenance which  is  of  paramount  importance  to  the 
cause  of  Teetotalism.  In  many  cases  drunkenness  is 
only  one  of  the  effects  arising  from  the  consumption  of 
the  above-mentioned  weed.  While  so  filthy  a  practice 
i*  allowed  to  rage  undisturbed,  the  adherence  of  many 
iudividoab  to  the  Teetotal  pledge  is  materially  threat- 
cued." 

WATFORD. 

•\BOUT  two  months  since  MR.  WALK  HEN,  of  Pinner 
Park,  risited  Watford  for  the  purpose  of  hiring  .  place 
where  the  cause  of  total-abstinence  might  be  advocated 
on  the  Sabbath-day.  He  has  since  frequently  attended 
that  place  nf  meeting.  The  efforts  of  this  gentleman 
and  his  supporters  have  been  attended  with  the  utmost 
success.  We  cannot  bestow  too  much  praise  upon  such 
laudable  exertion*  to  turn  the  leisure  of  the  working 
classes  on  the  Sabbath-day  to  so  excellent  ao  account. 

BATH. 

THE  Bath  Juvenile  Temperance  Society  was  established 
on  the  30th  of  April,  1&S8,  and  now  numbers  upwards 
of  six  hundred  youths,  from  the  age  of  eight  to  that  of 
twenty-one.  It  it  a  sourer  of  infinite  pleasure  to  all  in- 
terested  in  the  progress  of  Teetotalism.  to  understand, 
t,  in  spite  of  frequent  and  urgent  temptation,  these 


put  him  in  the  way  of  obtaining  a  gratuitous  passage 
to  New  Zealand.  He  was  a  fine  hearty  man.  apparent- 
ly capable  of  enduring  great  fatigue.  He  assured  us 
that  he  understood  the  management  of  sheep,  and 
could,  besides,  perform  all  manner  of  agricultural  la- 
bour, and  that  he  never  '  flinched  from  work,'  nor  got 
drunk."  There  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  such 
labourers  now  oat  of  work  ;  and  their  dreadful  penury 
is  to  be  traced  to  the  evil  state  of  the  laws  and  the  pre- 
sent badly-constituted  condition  of  society.  While  a 
queen  receives  nearly  six  hundred  thousand  a  year, 
far  doing  nothing,  and  a  German  pauper  thirty  thousand 
a  year  for  helping  her,  the  lower  classes  are  in  a  state 
of  the  most  awful  destitution. 

"  MAIDSTONE. — A  subscriber  informs  that  a  regular 
crusade  against  the  licensed  victuallers  is  going  on  at 
Maidstone.  A  little  knot  of  persons  busy  themselves 
on  the  sabbath  going  round  the  town  :  and  woe  be  to 
him  who  is  detected  in  selling  a  drop  of  beer,  except  in 
lawful  hours,  for  he  is  sure  of  being  lugged  before  the 
magistrates."  We  are  glad  to  hear  of  this  praise-worthy 
conduct  of  the  MaicUtone  people,  and  sincerely  hope 
that  the  persons  alluded  to  are  disciples  of  the  pledge 
of  total  abstinence.  It  is  disgraceful  that  public-houses 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  open  during  any  part  of 
Sunday,  while  those  shops  which  sell  wholesome  or 
necessary  provisions  are  closed. 

THE  AUTHORITIES  of  all  classes  and  rauks,  in  this 
country,  invariably  give  every  possible  encouragement 
Io  publicans.  We  are  grieved  to  learn  that  the  magis- 
trates of  the  Dunmow  Sessions  have  decided  that  per- 
sons coming  from  a  distance  for  the  purpose  of  attend- 


the  defeat  of  MR.  MACCOXXKI.L  is  as  certain  as  has 
been  that  of  every  opponent  to  Teetotalism. 

UNITED    TEMPERANCE    ASSOCIATION. 

THE  Meeting  at  the  Alderspate  Street  Chapel,  on  Wed- 
nesday evening.  October  14th,  was  well  attended. 

MR.  G.  W.  M.  REYNOLDS,  upon  taking  the  chair, 
called  the  attention  of  the  audience  to  the  fart  that  seve- 
ral noblemen  had  lately  manifested  decided  favour  to- 
wards the  progress  of  Teetotalism,  and  observed  that,  if 
the  principles  progressed  for  the  next  seven  years,  as 
they  had  done  during  the  first  seven  years  of  their  rxist- 
rnce,  the  greater  portion  of  the  population  of  the  I'nited 
Kingdom  would  be  total  abstainers.  The  opponents  to 
Teetotalism  were  daily  becoming  less  numerous  in  strength, 
and  more  feeble  in  argument ;  and  every  symptom  of 
success  seemed  to  welcome  the  exertions  of  Temperance 
Associations. 

MR.  BENSTEAD  observed  that  there  were  several 
reasons  purely  of  a  selfish  nature,  wherefore  the  working 
classes  should  embrace  the  doctrines  of  total  abstinence. 
The  first  was  the  saving  of  money  which  followed  the 
relinquishing  tl)e  evil  and  expensive  habit  of  drinkincr; 
and  the  second  was  the  improved  state  of  health  enjoyed 
by  those  who  resigned  that  same  fascinating  habit. 

MR.  HOWLER  (of  Chelsea)  spoke  generally  upon  the 
good  effects  of  Teetotalism. 

MR.  GREEN  (of  Westminster)  addre»sed  the  audience 
in  a  most  eloquent  speech  upon  the  effects  of  alcoholic 
liquors  on  the  human  frame.  He  demonstrated  the  per- 


suspense  relative  to  that  issue  ;  truth  must  prevail ;  and     ind  divine  service  at  a  place  of  worship  of  which  they 

are  regular  members,  are  "  travellers"  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act,  and  may  be  accommodated  with 
refreshment  at  a  beer-shop  or  public-bouse  during  the 
hours  of  divine  service  in  a  parish  church. 

ORTHODOX  Ai> . — A  few  weeks  ago,  a  circumstance 
occurred  on  a  sabbath-day  in  a  congregation  a  few 
miles  from  Crieff  which  has  since  caused  great  amuse- 
ment  iu  this  country  side.  It  would  appear  that  a 
country  woman  was  in  the  habit  of  calling,  during  the 
interval  of  public  worship  on  Sundays,  at  a  certain 
public-house,  for  what  she  termed  a  bottle  of  orthodox 
ale,  which  she  always  drank  during  the  interval  of 
worship,  accompanied  by  a  pood  piece  of  bread  and 
cheese.  She  called  one  sabbath-day  lately  for  her 
bottle  of  ale  before  the  forenoon  worship,  and  having 
put  it  into  her  pocket,  she  went  off  direct  to  church. 
She  had  not  remained  above  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
there  when  the  orthodox  ale  began  whining  in  her 
pocket,  to  the  no  small  annoyance  of  all  around  her. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  bottle  burst  wilh  a  report  like  a 
musket-shot,  the  woman  bawling  out,  "Ob  me  !  I  sup- 
pose my  side's  riven !"  She  was  immediately  taken 
to  ibe  door,  when  she  was  found  to  have  sustained  no 
injury  excepting  the  loss  of  her  bottle  and  its  orthodox 
contents. — Ptrth  Courier. 

DETERMINED  SUICIDE  IN  THE  CITY  ROAD. — A  few 
days  since  a  man  named  John  Luptun,  the  keeper  of  a 
shop  in  the  general  line,  in  Cross  street,  City-road, 
resolved  upon  self-destruction,  in  order  to  effect  which 
he  swallowed  an  ounce  of  arsenic  1  after  which  he  went 


total  abstinence. 

MR.  CRUMP  (the  Registrar  oi  the  United  Temperance 
Association)  addressed  the  audience  in  a  speech  calcu- 
lated to  make  a  deep  impression  upon  the  working 
classes.  He  called  attention  to  himself  as  one  of  the  in- 
dividuals who  had  been  so  largely  benefited  by  the 
principles  of  total  abstinence. 

The  meeting  at  Aldersgate  Street  Chapel  on  Saturday 
evening.  Oct.  17th,  was  also  well  attended. 

MR.  MEE  pave  hi*  first  astronomical  lecture  at  this 
Chapel  on  Friday,  Oct.  16th.  The  lecture  was  well 
attended,  and  the  subject  ably  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Mee. 

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

MR.  JERFMT.  one  of  the  Solons  at  the  Union  Hall 
police  office,  the  business  of  which  has  long  been  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  highly  discreditable  to  the  magis- 
trates of  the  district,  discharged,  without  punishment, 
a  few  days  ago.  three  ruffians  who  were  brought  before 


nicious  consequences  arising  from  the  use  of  wine,  and  ,  ,Q  tne  Brown  and  Sceptre,  in  the  neighbourhood,  where 
malt  or  spirituous  liquors,  and  produced  some  valuable  f'he  drank  h|llf  8  int  of  beer_  and  then  retnrned  hom,. 
statistical  information  tending  to  show  the  decrease  of  |  ^  8lornach-pump  was  then  suggested  by  his  friends 
crime  attendant  upon  the  circulation  of  the  doctrines  of  and  nejghbours.  at  which  he  evinced  mo«t  outrageous 

conduct,  declaring  positively  that  be  would  shoot  the 
first  person  who  should  dare  to  bring  relief  to  his  assist- 
ance, and  he,  therefore,  (agreeably,  it  would  seem,  to 
his  wish),  expired  on  Sunday  evening,  without  evinc- 
ing so  much  pain  as  might  have  been  expected,  in  a 
case  which  threw  him  into  convulsive  fits  the  day  after 
his  bodily  receipt  of  the  arsenic  andlieer.  An  inquest 
was  held  on  Wednesday,  on  the  body,  at  the  West- 
moreland Arms,  when  a  verdict  of  "  Temporsry  Insani- 
ty." through  failure  in  business,  was  returned.  /;.. 
deceased  had  recently  been  addicted  to  hard  drinking. 


!  MR.  HENDERSON,  the  publisher  of  No.  2,  Old  Bailey, 
has  just  issued  a  new  and  cheap  edition  of  Mr.  G.  W. 
M.  Reynolds's  "  Modern  Literature  of  France."  This 
work,  complete,  in  two  octavo  volumes,  may  now  be 
be  procured  for  the  small  sum  of  five  shillings.  Any 
one  who  is  anxious  to  obtain  an  insight  into  French 
literature,  will  be  able  to  gratify  las  wishes  by  a  peru- 
sal of  these  volumes,  which  contain  critical  notices  upon 


him.  charged  with  a  most  infamous  assault  upon  a  Mr.     the  writings  of  the  most  celebrated  French  poets  and 

•  j     i    r»i_  i_:_  e :!..  f.mrpliata  nf    th*    nrpspnt    H»v.    with    pli.hnrnt*     pvtrarta 


Haitheus.  who  resided  with  his  family  in  a  cottage  in 
rather  an  unfrequented  part  of  the  Lower  Road,  Dept- 
ford.  The  three  assailants,  whose  names  were  Cnarlet 
finnu,  James  Baker,  and  Jamet  Webb,  bad  been  drinking, 
and,  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  proceeded  to  at- 
tack the  residence  of  Mr.  Matthews  "by  way  of  a 
lark."  Tnns  the  peace  of  individuals  is  to  be  violated, 
a  whole  family  placed  in  jeopardy,  and  the  wilful 
violaters  of  order  and  tranquillity  are  permitted,  by  an 
ignorant  and  weak  magistrate,  to  escape  all  punish- 
ment, upon  "  making  compensation  to  the  complainant 
for  the  damage  they  bad  done  to  his  property  1" 

TRK  WEEKLY  DISPATCH  of  last  Sunday  contains  a 
notice  to  correspondents,  from  which  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs: — "  Agnnltta-el  Labmrm  .-—A  poor 
fellow  called  on  us  last  week,  and  begged  that  we  would 


novelists  of  the  present  day,  with  elaborate  extracts 
from  their  best  works.  These  volumes  are  therefore 
calculated  to  amuse  while  they  instruct. 

WE  are  delighted  to  perceive  that  MR.  DARWIW,  an 
author  whose  case  at  the  Mansion-House  some  weeks 
ago  excited  universal  compassion,  has  at  length  some 
prospect  of  benefilting  himself.  He  has  a  work  to  be 
shortly  published,  entitled  "  The  Lion's  Den."  It  is 
advertised  by  B.  Steil,  Paternoster  Row,  and  is  to  be 
issued  in  monthly  parts,  price  M.  The  first  part  is 
ready  this  day. 

Published  by  OKORGE  HENDERSON',  2,  Old  Bailev.  Uhiotf 
Bill  ;  «<1  told  bj  W.  STRANGE,  PaternoMer  Row  ;  1).  Camp- 
bell. Ciliscow  ;  Machen  ,t  Co.,  Dub,  in  i  and  all  Booktcllera  !• 
Town  and  Country. 
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THE  DRUNKARD'S  PROGRESS. 

A    TALE. BY    THE    EDITOR. 

PERIOD  II.— CHAPTER  VI. 

THB    LOCK-IT    HOUSE. 

IT  seems  to  be  a  strange  method  of  making  a 
man  pay  his  debts,  by  shutting  him  up  in  pri- 
son ;  or  rather,  it  is  a  cruel  and  unnecessary 
punishment  of  an  individual,  for  no  possible 
good.  There  is  not  one  man  out  of  a  hundred 
who  is  forced  by  incarceration  to  liquidate  his 
debts  ;  and  laws  should  not  be  made  for  the 
minority,  but  for  the  mass.  Where  this  system 
compels  one  to  disgorge  the  money  which  he 
may  have  secreted,  by  years  of  iniquity,  it  re- 
duces thousands  to  beggary.  Most  people  are 
under  the  necessity  of  obtaining  their  livelihood 
by  their  trade  or  profession  ;  and  imprisonment 
curtails  all  the  resources  of  those  occupations. 
The  author  alone  can  exercise  his  calling  in  a 
prison ;  but  his  spirit  is  generally  broken  by 
the  iniquity  of  the  treatmeHt  permitted  by  the 
system.  But  to  our  tale. 

Melville  implored  Messrs.  Nabem  and 
Holdemorl  to  allow  him  to  proceed  first  to  his 
little  cottage  and  break  the  dread  news  to  his 
wife,  before  he  accompanied  them  to  the  lock- 
up house  in  London.  This  request  was  backed 
by  the  donation  of  a  few  shillings  ;  and  a  re- 
luctant consent  was  at  length  accorded.  We 
shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  grief  of  the 
young  lady  at  the  terrible  announcement.  She 
clasped  her  little  boy  to  her  arms,  and  already 
seemed  to  look  upon  him  as  if  he  were  an 
orphan.  She  then  clung  wildly  to  her  hus- 
band, and  declared  that  nothing  should  separate 
her  from  him,  or  prevent  her  from  following 
him  to  jail ! 

Suddenly  a  thought  struck  her. 

"  For  how  mnch  is  the  debt  ?"  she  demand- 
ed, a  ray  of  hope  animating  her  beautiful  coun- 
tenance. 

"  Oh  !  it  is  forTibbatts'  bill — only  a  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds,"  he  replied. 

"A  hundred  and  fifty  pounds!"  ejaculated 
the  young  wife,  with  an  exclamation  of  joy  ; 
"  my  mother's  ornaments  will  produce  nearly 
that  sum ;  and  those  jewels — the  only  ones 
which  I  have  left — together  with  the  money 
now  in  the  house,  will  make  up  the  amount  re- 
quired." 

This  dialogue  took  place  in  the  French  lan- 
guage ;  and  Louise  was  about  to  put  her  plan 
into  execution,  when  Melville  s^aid  to  the  officer, 
"  If  you  wait  for  an  hour  or  so,  the  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  shall  be  paid  to  you.  I  shall 
not  sleep  in  a  goal  to-night !" 

"Hundred  and  fifty  pounds!"  cried  Mr. 
Nabem,  with  a  look  of  the  most  sovereign  con- 
tempt at  our  hero  :  "  what  gen'lemSn  ever 
thought  o'  going  to  quod  for  sich  a  sum  as  that 
there?  But  this  one,  for  vich  you  are  to  be  laid 
up  in  laveadar,  is  fifteen  hundred  pounds. 
Ain't  it.  Bill .'" 

Mr.  Holdcrnoil  nodded  an  affirmative,  as  he 
twisted  a  battered  gossamer  about  iu his  hands; 
and  Louise  leil  almost  senseless  upon  a  chair  as 
these  words  fell  upon  her  ears.  ^A  flood  of 
tears  at  length  relieved  her  ;  and,  with  a  sor- 
rowful heart,  she  put  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl, 


for  the  purpose  of  accompanying  her  husband 
to  his- sad  destination.  Mr.  Holdemorl  was  now 
despatched  to  fetch  a  hackney-coach ;  and  in  a 
short  time  the  whole  party  was  on  the  way 
towards  the  residence  of  Mr.  Nabem,  Chancery- 
lane. 

During  the  ride,  Melville  observed  a  sullen 
silence.  When  the  officer  had  intimated  the 
amount  for  which  he  was  arrested,  he  made  no 
comment, — not  a  word  escaped  his  lips,  because 
he  instantly  comprehended  the  cheat  that  had 
been  practised  on  him  by  Tibbatts.  He  saw 
that  he  was  trampled  under  foot — ruined —  un- 
done ; — he  knew  that  he  had  a  young  and 
lovely  wife,  and  a  little  child  whom  he  had 
brought  to  distress  ; — and  he  felt  that  his  own 
dissolute  and  degraded  habits  were  the  cause  of 
all  that  misery.  His  spirit  was  almost  broken 
within  him  ;  and  he  did  not  even  feel  a  suffi- 
ciency of  courage  in  his  soul  to  thank  the  affec- 
tionate wife  who  would  not  desert  him  in  the 
hour  of  his  tribulation  and  despair ! 

At  the  expiration  of  about  an  hour  and  a  half, 
the  vehicle  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  lock-up 
house  in  Chancery-lane.  Mr.  Nabem  alighted 
first,  and  Melville  was  desired  to  follow  him. 
Holdemorl  descended  next ;  and  Louise  was  left 
to  follow  as  she  could,  with  the  boy  in  her  arms. 
As  the  clock  of  Saint  Dunstan's  in  Fleet-street 
struck  the  hour  of  midnight,  the  unfortunate 
young  man  ascended  the  flight  of  narrow  stone 
steps  leading  to  the  door  of  Mr.  Nabem's  esta- 
blishment, which  stands  at  the  comer  of  a  car- 
riage gate-way,  and  commands  a  pleasing  view 
of  a  butcher's  shop  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street. 

Melville  was  conducted  to  a  bed-room  on  the 
second  floor,  and  his  family  were  allowed  to  re- 
main with  him,  at  the  express  solicitation  of 
Mr.  Holdemorl,  who  appealed  to  his  superior 
to  grant  that  favour  upon  payment  of  two  sove- 
reigns on  the  spot.  The  same  laws  that  pro- 
vide prisons  and  temporary  places  of  incarcera- 
tion for  debtors,  have  forgotten  to  legislate 
against  the  extortions  and  preposterous  amounts 
of  fees  which  make  the  debtor  poorer  than  he 
was  before,  and  place  the  chance  of  payment  at 
a  greater  distance  than  ever  :  the  process  of  ar- 
rest frequently  costs  an  unfortunate  man,  in  the 
long  run,  much  more  than  the  sum  for  which 
his  body  was  captured  ! 

The  room,  to  which   Melville  and  his  wife, 
with  their  little  boy,  were  shown,  was  tolerably 
well    furnished,    but  excessively   dirty.      The 
dust  was  an  inch  thick  upon  the  massive  gilt 
frames  of^some  pictures  representing  naval   en- 
gagements;   and    the   mantel-ornaments   were 
enveloped  in  a  similar  hazy  cloud.     The  car- 
pet was  stained  and  'soiled  with  grease  :  ^and 
the    table-cloth  was   singed    in   various   parts. 
j  The  wood-work  round  the  fire-place  was  per- 
forated with  a  hot  poker  every  here  and  there  ; 
|  and  the  poker  itself  was  worn  away  at  the  end 
j  by  the  repetition  of  times  it  had  be>n  heated  in 
!  the  fire.     These  trivial  circumstances  spoke  vo- 
lumes concerning  those  who  had  inhabited  that 
•  room  in  that  spuaging-house.     The  mind,  ha- 
,  rassed  by  a  thousand  evils,  and  tormented  by 
the  anticipation  of  more,  finds  no   amusement 
in  books,  and  wiles  away  the  time  in  the  most 
childish  pursuits.     Hearts  are  broken  in  those 


walls— ay,  irrecoverably  robbed  of  peace,  of 
happiness,  ami  even  of  hope !  The  handsome 
furniture  of  the  rooms  enveloped  in  dust,  are 
emblems  of  the  noble  heart  surrounded  by  the 
cob-webs  of  despair.  Some  may  imagine,  but 
none  can  describe,  the  acuteness — the  bitterness 
— the  agony  of  woe  that  has  often  been  experi- 
enced in  that  chamber  1 

The  bed  in  that  room  wa/  pressed  only  by 
the  form  of  the  little  child  on  the  night  of  Mel- 
ville'sfarrest.  The  unhappy  father  paced  the 
room,  bemoaning  his  fate  ;  and  the  heart-bro- 
ken wife  remained  seated  upon  a  chair  at  the 
barred  window,  gazing  listlessly  upon  the  lamp 
opposite.  The  morning  dawned — cold — cheer- 
less— and  rainiag  ;  and,  although  many  hoara 
had  passed  away  since  his  arrival  at  the  lock- 
up house,  Melville  was  as  yet  undecided  how 
to  act. 

"  A  prison  !"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  walked  up 
and  down  the  room  ;  "  a  prison  !  and  to  take 
my  wife,  and  my  child  to  a  prison !" 

And  this  was  all  that  he  said  to  himself;   but  . 
he    repeated    these    words    very — very  often. 
They  seemed  to  express  the  only  idea  that  re- 
tained any  degree  of  consistency  in  his  mind. 

Wearily  passed  away  the  time  ;  and  at  length 
a  dirty  servant-girl  entered  the  room  to  light 
the  fire.  She  seemed  astonished  at  finding  the 
occupants  of  the  room  already  dressed ;  and 
then  her  surprise  was  increased,  when  she  per- 
ceived, by  a  glance  towards  the  couch,  that 
they  had  not  retired  to  rest  at  all.  She  did  not 
however  make  any  observation,  but  proceeded 
to  light  the  fire. 

At  eight  o'clock  this  same  dirty  servant  girl 
brought  up  a  breakfast-tray,  and  spread  the 
table  for  the  rooming's  meal.  The  HttJe  boy 
ate  heartily,  and  laughed,  and  prattled  and  ex- 
pressed his  surprise  that  "  papa  had  changed 
his  house  ;" — for,  alas !  the  poor  little  fellow 
knew  not  that  the  parents,  who  were  kind  to 
him,  were  the  victims  of  an  accursed  law  !  He 
knew  not  that  the  thrones  of  all  monarchs  are 
raised  upon  the  miseries-  of  the  people  ;  and 
that  the  imprisonment  of  his  father  had  its  origin 
in  that  evil  state  of  society  which  has  been  form- ' 
ed  by  monarchical  government  and  aristocratic 
institutions ! 

But  the  morning's  meal  Wfes  untasted  by 
either  Melville  or  his  wife ;  and  from  time  to 
time  those  two  disconsolate  beings  exchanged 
looks  of  sorrow,  and  a  few  words  of  a  vain  con- 
solation. 

Suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Tibbatts 
entered  the  room. 

"  Ah !  booked  at  last !"  cried  that  gentleman, 
who  was  attired  in  the  very  height  of  fashion,  and 
about  whose  person  there  was  enough  jewellery 
to  have  paid  a  fifth  of  Melville's  debt. 

"  Through  you  I  am  imprisoned,  villain !" 
ejaculated  Melville,  eyeing  with  furious  indig- 
nation the  man  who  so  coolly  seated  himself  in 
that  abode  of  sorrow. 

"Through  me— how?"  demanded  Mr.  Tib- 
batts, affecting  a  tone  of  astonishment.  "  It  is 
your  acceptance  to  the  bill,  is  it  not  ?" 

"  Alas !  too  well  have  I  reason  to  curse  the 
hour  of  my  acquaintance  with  you !"  cried  Mel- 
ville. "Wretch — you  cheated  me  oat  of  that 
bill — vow  falsified  the  amount— you  h*re -fee- 
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traycd  my  confidence  in  you,  like  a  villain,  as 
you  are  !" 

"  Calm  yourself,  my  dear  Melville,"  said  Tib- 
batts,  very  coolly :  "  I  can  pardon  a  little  ex- 
citement, under  the  circumstances.  Marius 
might  have  frit  himself  annoyed,  when  sitting 
amidst  the  ruins  of  Carthage;  and  Victor  Mel- 
ville may  certainly  entertain  the  same  feeling  in 
a  spunging-house.  But — after  all — it  is  your 
own  fault ;  you  should  have  paid  the  bill." 

"  I  never  received  the  value  for  it,"  cried 
Mohille. 

"  Oh !  I  forget  all  about  the  transaction,"  said 
Mr.  Tibbatts,  playing  with  a  beautiful  watch- 
chain  ;  "  but  my  object  in  calling  upon  you  is 
to  sec  what  you  intend  to  do.  You  know  my 
name  is  at  the  back  of  the  bill ;  and  1  shall  bo 
sued  unless  something  be  done.  Now,  I  tell 
you  what  I  can  do " 

•'  What — what  f "  ejaculated  Louise  :  "  speak 
— sir, — can  you  liberate  my  husband  ?  Oh  !  if 
you  can — I  will  forget  all  the  past — I  will  call 
you  our  friend,  our  benefactor " 

"  Silence,  Louise  !"  cried  Melville.  "  The 
miscreant  cannot  liberate  me  !  He  has  encom- 
passed me  round  about  with  his  infernal  machi- 
nations— he  has  ensnared  me  in  his  toils — and  1 
have  no  hope  but  a  debtor's  gaol,  aiui  a  debtor's 
straw  !" 

"  Nonsense  !"  cried  Tibbatts,  affecting  a 
laugh;  "come — pay  a  thousand  pounds,  and 
you  shall  have  your  discharge." 

"A  thousand  pounds  5"  exclaimed  Melville, 
contemptuously:  "all  mv  fortune  is  swallowed 
up!" 

"  Wdl — seven  hundred  and  fifty  then  ?' 

"  No — no — 1  cannort" 

"  Say  five  hundred,  and  there's  an  end  of  the 
whole  affair.  We  will  dine  together  at  the 
Piazza  in  the  evening,  and  forget  all  these  little 
unpleasant  matters,"  said  Tibbatts  coaxing)}-. 

"  Not  one  shilling  will  1  pay,  were  1  worth 
millions !"  ejaculated  Melville,  dashing  his 
clenched  fist  violently  upon  the  table.  "  I  have 
been  ruined  as  much  by  you  as  by  my  own 
vices — I  have  been  deceived,  cheated,  swindled 
by  you, — and  I  will  not  enrich  you  more  at  my 
expense !  No — I  will  go  to  the  prison  that 
awaits  me,  and  relieve  myself  from  this  debt  by 
the  law  that  frees  the  honest  debtor  from  im- 
prisonment, after  a  few  weeks'  delay." 

"  Such  is  your  intention  ?"  cried  TibbatU. 

"  Neither  hell  nor  heaven  shall  induce  me  to 
change  my  mind!1'  said  Melville,  "And  now. 
villain — depart — leave  this  room, — irritate  me 
no  longer  with  your  presence !  If  you  stay.  1 
am  capable  of  doing  you  an  injury,  for  I  feel 
that  1  am  not  the  master  of  my  own  passions  !" 

"  Very  well,"  cried  Tibbatts.  somewhat  alarm- 
ed by  the  frantic  manner  of  the  young  man : 
•'you  will  soon  grow  tired  of  your  sojourn  in 
the  King's  Bench — Spike  Island,  we  call  it  ! 
Good  bye,  my  dear  fellow :  wlion  you  want  to 
get  out,  just  write  me  a  line — Captain  Tibbatts, 
Stephen's  Hotel,  Bond-street — and  I'll  still  do 
all  I  can  to  serve  you.  Mind  you  don't  forget 
the  Captai* — that  is  my  rank  for  the  moment!" 

And  having  delivered  himself  of  this  speech. 
Mr.  Tibbatts  turned  upon  his  heel,  and  walked 
gently  out  of  the  room.  Louise  was  about  to 
hasten  after  him,  to  implore  him  to  assist  her 
husband  in  his  present  embarrassment ;  but 
Melville,  who  devined  her  intentions,  held  her 
back,  saying,  "  Say  not  a  word  in  my  behalf, 
Louise — I  conjure,  I  command  you  !  I  would 
sooner  die  in  a  gaol  than  lav  myself  under  the 
slightest  obligation  to  that  miscreant!" 

,  To  h*  rftntinnH  - 

TRAFALGAR  SQUARE. 

LONDON  is  one  of  th«  largest  oitie«  in  the  world  ;  it  n 
tjao  MM  of  Utc  most  important ;  and  recently  it  has  as- 
pired to  be  on*  among  the  magnificent.  Ami  there  it 
a  reej  Magnificence  in  it*  profusion  of  «nle.ndid  tamp*. 
Mi  tMWWWt  mot-parcinenta,  the  wealth  dnplayeJ  in 
ita  etop-vtatow*.  ilt  carriage*,  and  it*  well-ordered 
public  •wrantB,— in  it*  vwl  txtoat,  its  *a*t  resource*, 


and  its  still  vaster  commerce.  But  in  architecture — 
the  tangible  and  apparent  beauty  and  grandeur  of 
great  cities  — it  i»  grievously  deficient,  and  it  does  not 
make  the  most  of  what  it  has.  St.  Paul's,  for  instance. 
though  not  so  fine'a  boilding  as  th«  occasion  demand- 
ed, if  a  fine  building.  But  it*  futility  i*  rather  to  be 
•ruessed  at.  or  deduced  by  logic,  than  seao  by  uV  eyes. 
Us  dome  may  be  sec.n  in  the  distance,  forming  a  half- 
length  view  of  the  building — its  foot  may  be  seen  in 
the  church-yard .  an  imperfect  glimpse  of  the  full 
length,  with  the  wing'*  hidden,  may  he  caught  on 
Ludgate-Hill ;  but  a  fair  view  of  the  whole  mast  is 
only  to  be  obtained  l>y  means  of  pictures  in  little, 
drawn  by  the  rules  of  perspective  from  some  station 
inaccessible  to  the  actual  spectator. 

The  Abbey  is  rather  more  exposed ;  but  it  stands 
leering  down  Tothill street,  while  one  may  whiten  one's 
shoulders  in  vain  against  the  court*  of  law,  in  coquet- 
ting for  a  look  at  the  venerable  beauties  of  Henry 
Vll.'t  chapel ;  and  St.  Margaret's  comes  to  help  it  still 
better  to  conceal  itself  from  the  lawyers  as  they  pas* 
into  the  Hall.  St.  Margaret's  looks  like  a  stunted  and 
useless  coMftuttfe,  for  the  Minster  has  two  lowers 
already ! 

The  New  l\wt  Office  M  in  a  wide  street,  but  still  it 
is  a  street;  and  the  angle,  at  which  it  must  be  viewrd, 
is  consequently,  one  of  the  most  obtuse.  Hojue's  Bank, 
the  haudsome&t  house  in  London,  is  in  a  narrow  street* 
On  the  other  hand,  one  get*  a  tolerable  view  of  Nash'*- 
Needle,  and  the  circumjacent  beauties  of  Regent- 
street. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  a  really  fine  building 
can  rarely  be  placed  in  view  just  at  the  end  of  a 
street,  even  if  that  site  would  suffice  to  display  it.  It 
musl  ..land  in  an  open  space.  l\ke  Buckingham  PaUee 
— only  that  is  rot  a  fine  building.  The  College  of 
Surgeons,  which  has  a  hsn.lsome  front,  is  half  hidden 
by  the  shrubs  before  it.  B--  >-,  though  that  building 
does  stand  in  a  square,  thoie  i*  r.o  choice  in  the  point 
of  view  ;  it  must  either  be  cK->se  or  distant.  Now, 
such  an  open  space  as  we  inquire,  we  do  not  possess  in 
all  London. 

Londou  has  square*,  or  '•  shrubberies"  rather;  but 
it  has  not  got  a  pwrra  or  i  '<».  r,  »uch  as  the  cities  of  the 
continent  ran  boast.  Lacking  ttv.s,  it  lacks  one  of  the 
finest  feature*  of  a  great  city. 

And  it  is  not  merely  as  an  area  for  the  display  of 
architecture  that  such  a  pl*ce  is  wanted  ; — it  ix  a  noble 
sight  in  itself.  The  traveller  from  the  open  squares  of 
Madrid  or  Paris — from  tlie  ci.iasic  mouldering  Eternal 
City,  shrunken  within  its  walls,  wnh  the  ma;estic 
ruinMtanding  in  the  gap— from  the  cheerful  breadth 
of  SanU  Maria  Maggiore.  »uh  its  yellow  grave),  in 
Florence  the  Fair,  finds  himseif  in  London  perpetually 
moving  straight  forward  in  a  l-ounded  hue,  and  longs 
in  vain  for  some  open  space  to  rest  his  eye*  on.  The 
nearest  approach  we  have  to  such  a  place  is  in  Gray's 
Inn  Ne*  Square  :  hut  there  is  a  moral  monotony  of 
the  clne-t  kind  lu  known. g  that  it  is  surrounded  by  no- 
thing but  lawyers,  aiui  the  unotnate  uniformity  of 
their  dwellings.  The  same  remarks  refer  to  the  open 
spare  in  the  Temple.  The  space  in  front  of  We*tmi:i- 
ster  Hall  is  une\en.  neglected,  and  choked  opw.lh  cabs 
and  coaches,  an  i  more  like  a  tit  of  waste  ground. 

Now  there  is  Tra'al gar-Square,  not  yet  enclosed.  It 
is  in  a  central  part.  a:>d  communicates  with  many 
street*  ;  a-id  what  couU  I*  better  than  to  make  it  sup- 
ply the  chief  defect  remaining  in  the  elements  of  a 
great  city  ?  There  is  to  be  a  fountain.  Good  :  a 
fountain  is  a  handsome  object.  But  let  it  be  a  good 
design,  an^  copious  in  its  streams, —  not  like  the  miser- 
able little  squirting  thing*  occasionally  found  in  the 
obscure  recesses  of  Ixtndon.  Let  it  he  a  noble  building 
of  moving  waters,  tit  to  stand  in  such  a  place,  and  sub- 
serve to  the  commemoration  of  ore  of  Britain's  great- 
est heroes.  But  above  all.  let  the  place  be  kept  open  : 
a  shrubbery  in  front  would  kill  the  miserable  National 
Gallery  <  uKict.t  and  would  m<ure  the  church,  the  bes: 
part  of  which  is  its  portico.  The  buildings  round 
about  are  not  of  the  finest:  but  they  are  not  the 
worst,  and  alicgethe;  form  a  more  tolerable  Collection 
than  any  o;hr r  open  space  in  Ix^ndon. 

Two  objection*  have  been  urged  ; — one  that  nursery- 
maids would  be  apt  to  perambulate  the  space,  un- 
restricted by  square-keys;  and  i:ttle  boys  would  play 
at  marbles  and  hoop.  We  can  perceive  nothing  very 
frightful  to  the  paternal  authorities  in  this  result. 
The  other  is  that  it  would  afford  a  ready  area  for  public 
riota.  The  French  revolution  of  ISSO  however  proved 
that  narrow  streeu  are  the  be&t  fortresses  for  unorgan- 
ised crowds. 

Thus  m-e  might  have  a  proper  >  iaz-a  in  London,  and 
learn  to  call  the  arcades  in  Covens  Garden  by  their 
proper  name.  The  Londoner  would  then  become  fa- 
miliir  with  one  of  the  finest  ,v.;d  most  cheerful  sights 
in  the  ..world — »  large  open  space  set  round  with 
6ne  houses,  ami  traversed  by  human  beings,  singly 
and  in  groups,  lounging,  walking,  running,  crossing 
each  other's  paths,  in  all  different  o.irsses, — seen  too 
at  different  distances,  on  horseluck,  in  carriage*,  or 
on  foot. 

But  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Trafalgar-Sqn.'.re, 
what  a  mockery  »  there. — the  eqoeslriaii  statue  ol 
Georg.-  the  Third  •  The  unhappy  srnller  of  the  bJood 
of  nuti.His,  whote  infirmities:  ultmt  claimed  a  reverence 
due  t  j  human  nature,  and  not  to  the,  post  from  which 


be  was  properly  though  tardily  withdrawn,  and  who, 
on  that  very  account,  can  hardly  be  held  responsible 
for  the  results  of  his  actions,  seems  put  to  do  penance 
in  the  rain,  with  hU  hat  in  his  hand,  ••  a  perpetual 
bore,"  on  a  horse  anxious  to  make  a  l«lt  for  tlis  stable. 
The  exhibition  of  the  ettgy  of  that  bad  and  blood- 
thirsty old  King  is  an  exposure,  not  a  triumph;  and 
the  more  considerate  will-be  pleifted  when  it  u  discon- 
tinued ;  for  it  is  a  melancholy  sight! 

In  a  space  like  Trafalgar-Square,  ornaments  may  be 
multiplied  without  confusion,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  the  old  destructive  tendency  of  the  London  popu- 
lation is  only  to  be  entirely  subdued  by  making  them 
familiar  with  works  of  art.  There  is  a  glorious  oppor- 
tunity in  Trifalgsj- Square  to  improve  the  appearance 
of  London  and  the  taste  of  it*  inhabitant*. 

NATIONAL 
EFFECTS    OF    INTEMPERANCE. 

MRS.  JAMESON  has  written  a  very  clever  woik  de- 
nominated  ••  Winter  Studies  and  Summer  Rambles  in 
Canada ;"  and  in  some  portions  of  these  volumes  we 
fir.,1  a  striking  illustration  of  the  great  n&lional  effects 
of  Intemperance.  Drunkenness  is  the  prevailing  vice 
of  Upper  Canada  :  there  seems  to  be  no  check  there 
upon  the  open  or  furtive  sale  of  spirits ;  and  the  hap- 
less Indians,  thougli  dreadful  sufferers  from  Kuropean 
"  fire-water,'1  are  not  more  wretched  and  degraded, 
by  habitual  intoxication,  t'.ian  tlie  greater  portion  of 
the  white  population.  The  results  of  such  a  dreadful 
habit  are  a  poverty  and  deficiency  of  education  wliu-h 
produce  a  universal  moral  depression  throughout 
Canada.  In  a  country  where,  as  Mrs.  Jameson  siys 
"a  small  population  ts  spread  over  a  wide  extent  of 
fruitful  land,  where  there  is  not  a  village,  or  a  hamlet, 
for  twenty,  or  thirty,  or  foity  miles  together — »here 
there  are  no  manufactoriet — where  there  is  almost  en- 
tire equality  of  condition — where  the  means  ol  *ul- 
sister.ce  are  abundant — where  there  is  no  lande.l 
aristocrary.  no  poor-laws,  nor  poor-rate*.  10  grind 
the  souls  and  the  substance  of  the  people  belwven 
them,  t;ll  r.othuig  remains  but  chaff.— to  what  shall 
we  attribute  the  ynx«  n.-rs,  tit  jwi.tfi^jry.  the  stupidity, 
a*J  kcstly  m/ya'  kiUtt  .-/  a  yrra/  part  </  tke  jwWe,  t.'L 
*-»«r  not  ere*  kov  to  e»j»y,  or  to  fur*  to  jHvft'f.  the  t'nes/i- 
mtMt  a4t<t*t*ffcs  around  farm  .''•  Alas  '.  the  reply  is 
easy  ; — for  all  these  miseries  can  be  readily  traced  to 
the  prevailing  habit  of  intemperance. 

MR.  GmiNOftOD,  in  bis  excellent  work  entitled 
"  Bacchus,"  informs  us  that  "Louis  XII  of -France 
was  the  monarch  who  first  allowed  spirits  to  lie  manu- 
factured in  that  Kingdom  on  a  large  scale.  The  con- 
sequence* to  the  nation  were  so  terrible  that,  in  twentj  - 
two  years  afterwards,  Francis,  his  successor,  was  neces- 
sitated, for  the  safety  of  his  subjects,  to  enact  severe 
lavs  for  the  suppression  of  drunkenness.  Sweden  pre- 
sents another  instance  of  this  kind.  Previously  to  the 
year  1 783,  that  nation  had  been  comparatively  free 
from  the  evils  arising  from  the  use  of  strong  drink. 
In  that  year,  however,  their  King  Gustavos,  to  increase 
the  revenue,  not  only  permitted  the  manufacture  of 
ardent  (pints,  but  actively  encouraged  the  establish- 
ment of  bouses  for  its  sale,  in  all  the  villages  and 
towns  of  l-..s  kingdom.  The  object  he  had  in  view  was 
Attained  ;  but  the  con5eqn<*nces  soon  became  frightful 
in  the  extreme.  Crime,  poverty,  disease,  and  mortal- 
ity, so  fearfully  increased,  that  the  same  king  was 
obliged  to  pass  severe  enactments  to  restrain  the  use 
of  what  previously  he  had  been  so  active  in  promoting. 
Had  tieee  measures  not  been  put  into  operation,  the 
Kingdom  of  Sweden  was  in  imminent  danger  not  only 
of  universal  demoralization,  but  actually  of  becoming 
i  j.'nr:  from  among  the  na:i<M&  of  the  earth." 

The  editor  of  Tke  Teetotaler,  in  his  new  work,  deno- 
minated "  The  Anatomy  of  Intemperance,"  has  shown 
that  tb*  effects  of  intemperance  were  equally  visible 
in  the  rain  of  the  Moorish  empire  in  Spain,  and  the  de- 
cline of  the  Ottoman  power.  So  loag  as  the  Moors 
and  the  Ottomans  adhered  to  the  doctnue  ol'  the  Koran, 
which  forbids  the  use  -of  intoxicating  liquor,  they 
were  a  great,  a  moral,  and  a  successful  people  ;  but. 
the  moment  the  dangerous  innovation  took  place,  the 
instant  the  indulgence  in  wine  became  habitual,  then 
..id  the  Moors  rapidly  lose  kingdom  and  province;  and. 
in  the  east,  the  Ottomans  as  speedily  degenerated  from 
the  glories  of  their  early  being  as  a  nation,  to  the  most 
abject  state  of  impotence,  in  which  that  power  is  now 
languishing! 

Is  it  nedRsary  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader 
lo  Ireland*  The  Irish,  that  lately  were  the  roost  de- 
graded nation  upon  the  face- of  tie  earth.,  are  now 
rapidly  assuming  that  aspect  of  civilisation  and  that 
moral  rectitude  which  result  from  the  introduction  of 
The  doctrines  of  TeetoUlism  into  that  country.  A* 
yet  but  little  imprbvemen:  has  been  effected  by  the 
s.\me  beneficent  principle  in  Scotland,  where  the  vice  of 
intemperance  s-ill  prevails  to  an  appalling  extent. 
"  The  second  rate  proprietors  and  merchants,  a;id  the 
clergy  in  Scotland,"  said  Ma.  Drsi.or.  in  bis  exami- 
nation before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1S34,  "are  slaves  to  drinking,  including  the 
females  of  this  as  well  as  all  the  classes  beiow  it." 
Masters  encourage  drinking  amongst  their  men  to  a 
gres.1  degree  jn  Scotland  ;  and^pprenticcs  are  initiated 
.,-.  the  baneful  LaUt  at  an  eaily  age.  ••  AUi.ong.i  U 
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was  underskxjj,"  laid  Mr.  Dunlop,  "  that  drinking  led 
to  predisposition  to  cholera,  amongst  all  rank*  in  Soot- 
land,  and  also  that  contact  with  the  disease  was  highly 
dangerous, — yet  instances  might  be  advanced  of  men, 
women,  ai>d  children  lifting  *pa*  a  ekolera-rofat,  *itk  a 
corpse  lUNtc.  in  a  small  close  room,  drinking  then- 
wives  speechless,"  DB.  GRBVULB,  of  Edinburgh, 
in  a  pamphlet  published  some  time  ago,  says  that 
"from  eighty-four  to  ninety-one  persons  are  brought 
weekly  to  the  City  police  Office  in  a  beastly  state  of 
intoxication,  for  mere  protection,  making  an  annual 
total  of  <uch  cases  of  about  four  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  !  The  cases  brought  up  for  punishment 
are  nearly  equally  numerous,"  Who  will  not,  then. 
admit  i hat1  Scotland  is  in  great  want  of  Teetotalism? 

The  effects  of  intemperance  upon  our  soldiers  in  the 
East  aud  West  Indies  have  been  shown  to  be  dreadful 
in  the  extreme.  The  heat  of  the  climate,  to  which 
they  are  not  habituated,  instead  of  being  modified  by 
abstemiousness,  is  materially  assisted  in  its  deadly  ra- 
vages by  the  additional  heat  produced  by  strong 
drinks. 

Pmkerton's  "Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels" 
informs  us  that  the  natives  of  Sierra  Leone,  which  is 
the  worst  climate  upon  earth,  live  as  long  as  men  in 
climates  of  an  opposite  description,  merely  by  means 
of  their  temperate  habits.  The  same  work  says  that 
••  at  the  first  arrival  of  the  Kuropeans  in  America,  it 
was  not  uncommon  to  find  Indiaus  who  were  abort  a 
*i«Jrt  d  years  old.  They  lived  frugally  and  drank  pure 
water.  But  since  the  Christians  have  taught  them  to 
drink  these  liquors,  and  the  Indians  bare  found  tlitm 
but  loo  pajatable — those  who  cannot  resist  their  appe- 
tites hardly  reach  half  the  age  of  their  parents. '' 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remind  the  reader  that 
dissipation.  oMrhich  the  us«-  of  strong  drinks  forms  the 
principal  ingredient,  destroyed  the  greatest  empires  of 
antiquity,  amongst  wlrch  may  be  enumerated  Greece 
and  Rome.  Dissipation  has  in  the  same  way  under- 
mined the  prosperity  and  glory  of  modern  kingdoms; 
and  terrible  would  have  been  the  ultimate  havoc,  had 
cot  the  progressive  march  of  Intemperance  suddenly 
louud  a  barrier  raised  against  its  inroads  by  the  disci- 
ples of  Teetotalism. 

THE  THREE  CRIMES; 

AN    EAtTERM    TALE. 

HAMET  ABPALLAH  was  an  inhabitant  of  a  grotto  on 
one  of  the  slopes  of  Mount  Olympus.  When  he  stood 
at  the  entrance  of  his  humble  dwelling,  he  could  era- 
brace  with  ace  glance  all  the  territory  originally  pos- 
sessed by  Osrnan.  the  .founder  of  the  Ottoman  empire  ; 
and,  as  he  fire  time*  a  day  offered  up  hi*  r  ravers  to 
All*,  he  invoked  blessings  upor^the  head  of  Solyman 
the  Magnificent,  the  reigning  Sultan  in  whose  time  h« 
lived.  Indeed,  Abdallah  was  renowned  for  his  sancti- 
ty :  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity  of  his  dwelling 
treated  him  with  the  most  narked  respect.  He  w«s 
not  however  entitled  to  this  excessive  veneration  by 
his  age:  for  he  had  scarcely  attained  his  fortieth  year 
when  the  incident  of  this  tale  took  place.  His  vene- 
rable rather,  who  was  himself  a  dervise  of  great  sanc- 
tity, and  whose  years  amounted  to  four-score,  resided 
with  him  in  ihe  same  grotto  ;  and  fortunate  wa*  deem- 
ed the  individual  who.  on  his  way  alone  the  slopes-of 
Olympus,  was  allowed  to  join  in  the  prayers  of  the  two 
dervises,  kneeling  upon  the  ground  at  the  entrance  of 
the  ove.  and  turning  their  countenances  towards  the 
holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medial. 

Hsrnet  AUiallah  was  one  morning  roving  amidst  the 
groves  acd  woods  which  extended  up  the  mountain. 
far  above  his  grotto,  and  pondering  upon  the  passage  in 
the  Kora»  which  h«  had  been  perusing  but  a  short 
time  previously,  when  hi*  foot  snddenly  stntck  against 
something  h&rd  upon  the  ground.  He  looked  down- 
ward, ana  saw  an  iron  ting  fastened  to  a  small  brass 
plate,  which  was  let  into  a  square  of  stone-work,  and 
seemed  to  cover  a  hollow  place  or  well.  Obf  ying  a 
suddeu  impulse  of  curiosity.  Hamet  applied  his"  hand 
to  the  ring,  and  pulled  it  with  all  his  force.  After 
many  vain  exertions,  the  brass  plate  yielded  to  hie 
strength,  and  be  fell  backwards  with  the  sudden 
shock.  Before  he  had  time  to  rise  and  examine  the 
aperture  thus  laid  bare,  a  denfe  volome  of  smoke  is- 
sued from  the  hole,  and  nscended  in  the  air  to  the 
height  of  several  thousand  feet.  Hamet  gaied  with 
Mtonafaiaent  upon  this  strange  spj*tition :  but  how 
much  more  was  bis  wonder  excited  when  he  ssw 
the  smoke  gradually  become  more  and  more  palpable 
and  shapely,  and  at  length  assume  the  form  of  an  im- 
mense gmnl,  with  a  long  flowing  while  board,  and  a 
tremendous  pine-tre«  in  his  right  hand.  Hamet  tell 
upon  his  knees,  and  was  i.!  out  to  put  up  a  prayer 
ro  heaven,  when  the  terrible  apparition  addressed 
him  in  a  voice  of  thunder.  "  Nay — mention  not 
t;*name  of  the  deity,  or  I  will  cot  thee  into  ten  thou- 
*aa.l  pieces." — "  Who  art  thou  *''  demanded  Ha- 
raet,  rising  from  his  suppliant  posture." — "  I  am 
Kara,  an  evil  Gtnie.  whom  a  victorious  power  shut 
ap  in  that  corse.1  hole,  where  I  have  languished  for 
two  thousand  y**rs.  It  is  an  evil  day  ffer  thee  that 
brouci.nhee  hi:her." — "And  wherefore. proud Gecie  ?" 
demanded  Haroet. — -  Because  I  am  about  to  kill  the*. 
;a  order  to  avenge  myself  upoa  some  one  for  this  long 
captivity,1"  rejOicd  the  giant. 


At  these  words  Harriet  trembled  very  much,  and  be- 
sought  the  tieun  to  apare  his  life.  For  a  long  tisne 
the  Genie  was  inexorable,  and  orderedhim  to  prepare 
for  immediate  death ;  but  at  length  he  suffered  him- 
self to  be  moved  by  the  Drivers  and  entreaties  of  the 
virtuous  dervise.  "  Hark  y«,"  said  the  Geni  .  ••  1  am 
willing  to  spare  your  life  upon  one  condition.'' — 
'•  Name  it,"  cried  Hamet.  lus  heart  leaping  with  joy — 
"  I  will  grant  your  request,  I  say."  proceeded  the 
Genie,  "  on  condition  that  yon  perpetrate  some  crime 
which  may  diminish  your  overweening  pride  of  con- 
scious virtue.  Do  not  interrupt  me,  or  I  will  kill  you  i 
upon  the  apot;  but  listen.  I  give  yon  your  choice  of 
the  three  most  heinous  crimes  which  I  can  imagine. 
Too  shall  either  violate  the  law  of  the  Prophet  and 
drink  your  fill  «f  good  wine;— or  you  shall  murder 
your  venerable  old  father; — or  yon  shall  curee  the 
name  of  that  deity  whom  you  worship.  Choose  between 
these  three  crimes.'' 

Then  Hamet  was  very  sorrowful,  and  he  endeavour- 
ed- to  melt  the  heart  of  the  evil  Genie  ;  bat  all  his 
prayers  and  entreaties  were  unavailing.  He  according- 
ly began  to  reason  within  himself: — ••  If,"  said  he,  ••  I 
assassinate  my  father,  no  contrition  can  wipe  away  my 
crime,  and  moreover  the  law  will  overtake  me  with  its 
vengeance.  If  I  curse  the  name  of  the  great  Alia,  I 
may  sigh  in  Tain  for  future  happiness  in  the  gardens  of 
Paradise.  But  if  I  become  inebriate  with  the  jaice  of 
the  grape,  I  can  expiate  that  fault  by  severe  mortifica- 
tion, penitence,  ana  renewed  prayer."  Then,  turning 
his  countenance  upwards  towards  the  Genie,  he  said, 
"  O  fountain  of  all  evil !  I  have  made  my  choice, 
since  thou  art  determined  upon  this  injury." — "  Name 
the  object  of  that  choice,"  said  the  Genie. — "  I  will 
get  drunken  with  wine,  as  the  least  of  the  crime* 
which  you  propose,"  answered  the  dervise. — ••  Be  it 
so."  cried  the  Genie  ;  "  this  evening,  after  the  hour  of 
j  prayer,  tbou  wilt  find  ajar  of  Cyprus-wine  upon  thy 
;  table,  when  thy  father  has  retired  to  rest  in  hi*  own 
,  cell.  Thou  mayest  fulfil  thy  promise  then  :  but,  woe 
unto  thee  if  thou  deceives!  me!" 

The   Genie  gradually   became  less   palpable  as  he 
1  spoke  these  words  :  and.  by  the  time  the  concluding 
menace  issued  from  his  ir.  s,  he  had  vanished  altogether. 
{  Hamet  retraced  his  steps  towards  the  grotto  with  a  sor- 
rowful heart ;  but  he  wonld  not  confide  his  anticipated 
disgrace  to  the  affectionate  parent  who  welcomed  hi* 
return. 

The  day  passed  rapidly  away  ;  and  in  the  evening, 
Hamet  and  his  sire  knelt  down  as  usual  at  the  door  of 
the  grotto,  with  their  faces  towards  the  south,  to  raise 
their  voices  In  prayer.     When  their  vespers  were  con- 
cluded, the  old  man  embraced  his  son  tenderly,  and 
retired  to  the  inner  part  of  the  grotto.     As  soon  as 
Hamet  knew  that  his  father  slept,  he  lighted  a  ian.p : 
and,  as  the  Genie  had  told  him.  he  saw*  large  measure 
:  of  wine  standing  upon  the  table.    The   unhappy  der- 
v»se  raised  it  to  his  lip.  and  drank  deeply  of  the  iii- 
|  tozicating  draught.     A  glow  of  fire  seemed  to  elec- 
trify his  frame,  »nd  he  laughed  as  be  set  the  vessel  down 
'  upon  the  table.     Again  he  drank  ;  and  he  felt  reckless 
!  and  careless  of  the  consequences.     He  drank  a  third 
i  time  ;  and,  when  he  had  emptied  the  measure,  he  ran 
I  ont  to  the  door  of  the  grotto,  and  threw  it  down  the 
!  slope  of  the  mountain  ;  then,  at  he  beard  it  bounding 
i  along,  he  laughed  with  indescribable   mirth.    As  be 
|  turned  to  enter  the  grotto,  he  saw  his  father  standing 
;  behind  him. 

••  Son."  said    the   old   man,  ••  the   noise  of  revelry 

!  awoke  roe  from  Try  slumbers,  and   I  rise  to  find  my 

{well-beloved   K^n-.et   drunken   with   wine!     Alas — is 

i  this  merely  one  of  many  nights'  orgies ;  and  have    I 

|  now  awakened  to  the  dread  truth  of  thine  impiety,  for 

the  first  time  :     Alas  !    thou  hast  cast  ashes  upon  the 

grey  bead  of  thy  father  !" 

Hamet  could  not  brook  this  accusation,  and  the  im- 
plied suspicion  that  he  was  accustomed  to  indulge  in 
wine  whilst  his  father  slept.    He  felt  snddenly  indig- 
nant at  the  language  of  his  sire,  and  cried,  ••  Return 
to  your  conch,  old  dotard  !     Thou  knowest  not  what 
thou  saycst '"     And,  as  he  uttered   these   words,  be 
pushed  his  father  violently  into  the  grotto.    The  old 
i  man   resisted,   and   again   remonstrated  with  Hamet. 
'  The  brain  of  the  son  was  confused  with  liquor :  and  a 
'  sodden  dread  of  exposure  to  the  world  entered  hi* 
j  miud.     W.th  the  rage  of  a  demon  be  rush-  d  upon  hit 
hoary -headed   >;re.   a:.d   dashed  him  fnnously  against 
[  the  stone  walls  of  the  grotto.  *The  old  man  fell  with 
I  his  temple  against   a  sharp  flint— one    groan   eroa- 
|  nated  from  his  bosom — and  hi*  spirit  fled  for  ever ' 

Suddenly  conscious  of  ihe  horrid  crime  of  which  be 
1  had  been  guilty,  Harae t  tore  his  hair,  beat  his  breast, 
and  raved  like  a  maniac.  And,  in  the  midst  of  his  ra- 
•  rings,  he  lifted  «p  his  voice  against  the  uiajerty  of 
:  heaven,  and  cursed  the  deity  whom  he  had  so  long  ••*• 
.  fervently  worshipped  ! 

At  that  instant  a  terrible  din  echoed  ronn-1  *bout — 

'  the  thunder  rolled— the  tall  trees  shook  w*1"  ">  e*rth- 

nuake— and.   amidst  the  roar  of  the  •*»**«»»•  «*• 

'  rr.ents,   were  heard  shout*  of  infe-»'   latter.     All 

hell  seemed  to  reioice  at  the  fall-4  »  K*"1  "*»"•  wbo» 

no  other  vice  had  ever  temp»->  **»>    '™m  lh,!  r*"» 

of    virtue,   until   drunk^nes*  presents  ilselt     The 

rs^e  of  the  ttorm  incr-^-1^  ««•  «««  *""'  "P  b? 

their   roots-and  *«P»«*   °f  $£-'£* J**J 

i  Olyirpo*  rolled  down  tl~  hill  with  tbe  fmry  of  an  Al- 

-' 


pine  avalanche.  The  wretched  Hamet,  whom  the  war 
of  nature  recalled  to  his  senses,  crouched  up  in  one 
corner  of  the  grotto,  and  deplored  hi*  hard  fate  in  bit- 
ter,  bitter  sorrow.  But  (be  storm  broke  above  hit  head 
— the  wall*  of  his  (rail  dwelling  crumbled  around  him 
— the  roof  gave  way— and  he  was  horribly  mangled 
in  the  ruins.  Amidst  the  tortures  of  mind  and 
body,  did  he  surrender  op  his  breath  ;  and,  at ' hit  lips 
quivered  In  death,  the  terrible  and  well-known  voice 
of  the  Genii  fell  npon  hit  ear*,  crying.  "To*  rftt*r  tint 
«•*«•*  y*«  ifcrmrti  to  bt  the  Kfktett  crime  ;  frirf,  thremyk  it, 
you  committed  Ihe  other  fro  ." 
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rrvulatnt  from  tttt  French  if 

CMtimar  Dtlarijatt. 
Gallant  nation  '  now  before  ton 

Freedom.  becVning  onward,  stands; 
Lri  no  tyrant's  »wa?  be  o'er  you  — 
Wrest  the  scepire  from  kit  kasxte! 
Paris  gave  the  general  cry, 
CHory,  Ivrit,  ud  Lttxrtf  ' 

speed,  Minors,  apeed, 
T  ho'  thousands  bleed, 

FwrrM  by  tbe  leiden  ball,  or  rrnk'4  bv  thundering  steed; 
Cooijuest  wait*  -your  foemen  dit' 

keep  yixu  serried  ranks  10  enter; 

SOBS  of  Fraocc.  your  country  calb  ' 
Gont  kataromto  afraid  hat— 

W*ll  tlM  merits  e*c*i  who  falb! 
Happr  d»y'  tb*  groeral  crv 
Erlmd  nouirat  but  Itbcm' 

Spmd.waniora.ipMd, 
Too'  thousands  t>lc*d. 

PwrM  bv  Uw  taadw  ball,  or  rruk'd  »T  Umndtnac  MM4; 
t  wait*—  jaar  fninm  die! 


Vain  th*  soot  may  sncp  aloof  jou, 
RkDks  of  warriors  DO*   diftplay  d! 

Youthful  gvVrals  art  aroou  TOO, 
BT  Un  grwat  occasion  m*3«! 

Happy  day!  it,  Jtc. 

Foremost  who  the  Carli&t  lance* 
Witk  the  fcanorr-sraff  has  met' 

Freedom's  rotar*  advanc«s, 
Venerable  Lafayette' 
d«>  '  .Vr   Ac. 


Triple  dr«s  apain  combininc. 

See  the'  •quadmus  onward  eo. 
la  the  country's  be»«rn  shiniDf. 

.Mart  the  Tarious-^oloured  bov- 
llappy  day*  ox    o:c, 

Heron  of  that  banner  gleaming, 

Ye,  vbo  bore  it  in  the  fray' 
Or  'ei..  .5'  t  roof  V  Toor  blood  was  streaming, 

FreelT  on  t  h.t  tetal  day  ! 
From  thf  f.gr  of  history 
>*  e  ture  teamt  the  een'ral  rr-y 

d.  »arr»ors.  apt  nd,  Ax.  A-t. 


MuflM  drum    thf  matte  lo 

Aosven  to  tbe  mourner's 

Lau-f  t«.  for  the  ralunt  nnly, 

OroamrDt  their  ob»eaiii»: 
Sacred  taoe  of  Liberty. 
Let  tKir  meni'nej  nerer  die  ! 
Bear  to  nw  eraee 
Each  warrior  prave 


ac    warrior  prave. 

Who  fell  hi  Freedom's  oaose.  »i«  coontry's  rigbt*  to  «««». 
Orewn'd  with  tawe  aod  victory! 


ALCHEMY. 

THIS  ancient  and  highly  poetical  foreruna«r  of  che- 
mistry hat  much  that  is  interesting  in  its  early  history 
and  progress.  Tbe  golden  age  of  alcbuny  moit  oniin- 
ously  commenced  with  the  conquests  of  Arabian  fa- 
ns! icism  in  Asia  and  Africa,  the  destruction  of  the 
Alexandrian  library,  and  the  subjection  of  Europe  to 
the  basest  superstition  and  too  most  profound  igno- 
radte.  The  rage  for  making  gold  spread  through  Ihe 
whole  Mussulman  world  ;  and  in  the  splendid  court* 
of  Alroancor,  Hamoun  Al  Ratcaid,  and  AbdaUah  Ab- 
ammon,  the  professort  of  tbe  Hermetic  art  found 
patronage,  disciples,  and  emolument.  Frota  the  tenth 
to  the  thirteenth  century  little  it  known  concerning 
the  state  of  Alchemical  studies  :  the  descendant*  of 
tbe  Arabian  warriors  had  begun  to  acquire  a  taste  for 
science  when  their  throne*  were  shaken  by  tbe  crusades, 
and  finally  destroyed  by  the  desolating  deluge  ol  the 
Turkish  barbarians.  The  arts,  again  retiring  from 
Egypt  and  Syria,  rested  for  a  moment  at  Coottaatino- 
ple,  and  then  withdrew  to  tbe  western  province*  of 
Europe.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  Alberto*  Hagnns, 
Roger  Bacon,  and  Raymond  Lully  appeared  at  the 
great  revivers  of  alchemy  and  chemistry. 

The  rnc»t  celebrated  history  of  the  transmutation  of 
metals  it  given  by  Helvetian  in  hit  paper  entitled 
••  The  Golden  Calf."  The  following  i*  the  epitomised 
version  of  thit  tale  .—  "  On  the  27th  day  of  December, 
1666.  in  tbe  afternoon  came  a  stranger  to  rajr  htjose  at 
the  Hague,  in  a  plebeian  habit,  of  honest  gravity  and 
serious  authority,  of  a  mean  suture,  aod  a  liul* 
long  face,  bls<*  hair,  aot  at  all  curled,  a  beardless 
chin,  aod  aK>at  forty-four  year*  (as  1  guess)  of  age, 
tad  ix,rr  a  North  Holland.  After  saluuuoo  fa«  u*- 
eoiyr"  »"«•  Vi10  P*1*  reverence,  to  pardon  his  rode 
,,-t-s.x  for  he  was  a  lover  of  the  pyrotechnics!  art,  |and 
nariag  read  my  treatise  agaiMt  the  sympathetic  pow- 
der of  Sir  Kenelm  TCgby,  aod  observed  my  doubt 
about  the  philosophic  mystery,  induced  him  to  ask  me 
if  I  really  was  a  disbeliever  as  to  the  existence  of  an 
universal  medicine  which  wosiU  core  all  diseases,  un- 
less the  principal  partt  wer*  •nitliol.  or  the  predestined 
time  of  death  coue.  I  replied.  '  1  never  met  with  an 
adept,  or  s»w  such  a  medicine,  though  I  had  fervently 
prayed  ;or  it.'  Then  I  said,  'Sorely  yon  are  a  brass 
founder,  and  a  lover  of  chemistry.'  He  them  took 
from  his  bosom-pooch  a  very  neat  ivory  box,  aod  oat 
of  it  three  poaderooc  lumps  of  stone,  each  about  thtt 
Uguew  of  a  walMt.  I  greedily  caw  and  haadted  fat  a 
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su*rtetof  an  hoar  ihit  moat  nolJe  mtbctaace,  the.  valae 
M  which  might  he  aMMwhcr*  abovt  twaoty  too*  of 
gold  ;  arxi  having  diawa  from  tha  owaar  aaany  MM 
•ecreU  of  lU  adaurahle  eftrctt,  1  returned  kin  th» 
IreaMi*  «f  treasure*  with  a  •orrowfal  auad,  r.urobl) 
beaeexhing  hua  to  bestow  a  fragment  upon  me  in  pr t 
pMual  memory  of  him.  though  bat  the  uae  of  a  oonaa- 
der-seed.  He  refiued  very  positively,  tad  aaked  me 
lo  show  h.ro  a  nieca  of  any  gold.  I  did  ao ;  aad  he 
ibea  opened  ha  doafclet,  tad  showed  roe  five  piece*  of 
that  prrttOB*  metal  which  he  wore  upon  *  green  nband. 
and  which  very  roach  excelled  nun*  in  flexibility  and 
colour,  each  beiag  the  sis*  of  a  nanall  trencher.  I  DOW 
earnestly  again  craved  a  cruml-  of  ihe  Mone  ;  and.  at 
last,  out  of  hi*  philmwphtcftl  comrni«erMi,v..  be  gave 
me  a  mornel  a*  Urg*  at  a  Htpe-aeed.  But  I  remoa- 
strated  with  hun  that  thia  aoaaty  porUon  would  aoarcely 
transmute  four  grata*  of  lead.  He  accordingly  asked 
me  to  give  it  him  hack,  which  I  did,  in  hofea  ot"»  great- 
er  parcel ;  bat  he,  cutting  off  half  with  hi*  nail,  said. 
•  Even  tha  is  caftnent  for  the*.'  So  I  gave  him 


great  thjuik*.  and  Mid  I  wouU  try  it,  »».i  reveal  the 
aecret  to  no  one.  He  then  took  hit  \f\\t.  and  SJ.K. 
he  «  oui  j  o*ll  agMB  apoa  KM  on  UM  ensaing  roorairp. 
On  his  mura,  I  eonfeawd  to  him  that  white  ;h? 
ma»  of  r.w  medicine  WM  in  my  hand*,  the  <*»>  be  fo>re. 
1  had  temped  off  a  bit  with  my  Bail,  which  I  projected 
oa  lead.  but  that  it  earned  DO  transmutation.  a*  th* 
who)«  At  w  away  in  foisxt.  >  Fnvnd.'  Mid  be.  •  thoa 
art  nort  dtx  tervm*  IB  co«n«jtting  theft  th*n  IB  apfJying 
m«d«cia«  :  hadvl  Uxni  wrar4  op  ihy  HokB  rc*>  IB  >  <•!• 
'«''•  vax,  it  wouid  have  r<relr»tr  .1  and  tr»nsmutrsi  the 
l«»d  into  gold.'  I  ih<-n  mltH  if  thf  j.h,:.-«opi.)c  work 
cost  much,  or  r*quM«d  long  baoe  ;  for  pa«}«w>r<brrt  »>  , 
th»l  ninf  or  t«o  monttw  are  rcqaiird  for  it  ?  He 
aaswrrrd.  •  Their  writing*  are  only  t«  be  wxlfr- 
ttood  by  iJir  »3c  p»K.  wiOtoai  whom  co  Modf  r,l  o*n 
|4*p*r«  :hi>  n-«cii.u:>  .  Kimg  BOt  ftway.  Uterrfnrr. 
thy  nooney  itnd  good*  in  r.unlia£  oat  UM*  art.  for 
th.  u  ohftlt  vtvti  find  it.'  To  th*  1  wrJxsi.  •  Ac  Uiy 
sSow(>d  I>K*.  M)  KMx-evt  thoo  peiwanee  diwsiwf  r 
ihrrrol  to  MM  who  know  Ox  rodimrnta  ; 
*od  thfrrfore  u  nv*y  br  brtt«r  lo  *dd  M  a  foaadalion 
th&c  bepn  ».r  <»  •  —  •  In  tin*  an.'  «ud  h*.  •  it  w 
-,  >..ir  olbrrwiM  .  ior,  unifta  Ux>a  knowwlt  Ike  thing 
from  head  to  h«l,  th.-u  <*»*»  not  break  open  \.-t 
fU«>  M«l  of  Hrrmet.  B«t  raough:  to-morrow.  M 
tM  mnia  hoor  1  will  tell  yoa  the  iMmri  of  projec- 
tion.' Bat  Kluu  w»-er  came  back;  no  my  wifr. 
who  wa*  mi  tout  in  the  art  whereof  the  worthy  n.»r. 
had  dnooaraed,  leatrd  me  to  make  the  exj»;iai<-r,» 
«  ith  ih*  little  spark  of  bounty  the  artirt  >iad  left  n^ 
So  I  melted  dowa  half  an  ««»ce  of  )e«d.  apon  «  I  .•  r 
ir.y  witt  pat  la  the  «*jd  medifine  .  it  hnurd  and  tab- 
bled,  aad  in  a  quartet  of  M  Soar  the  ma«  of  V  *.:.  •  s- 
ir»a«ma«*d  into  fine  po-.i.  »i  wbich  we  were  eiowsu  -c 
1>  amaaed.  1  took  u  to  the  goJdmnitK  who  u.-p*^  M 
moid  esrelleak  and  willingly  odered  r.iij  floi,i,«  for 


forty  >-«an  bcfere  CanM.  la  the  wigr. 
af  the  Ejnperof  Wane,  the  Ch*a**e  were  «-np»(rd  HI 
the  Mate  ot  vcL     Donag  th«  twelfth  year 


of  thM  moiiarc*'*  ra^ni.  L*am,  the  pie*,  declared  UtM 
••  h*\-Mkg  fraaoeaUy  pM  M  «a.  he  had  *eea  th*  aptnt 
Gaeta,  wh*  had  Mwtroeted  htm  ho*  to  mkke  go<d.  and 
kow  M  obtain  UM  eltxu  waina  tendt  to  .wm.vu.  ,  j." 
Lanta  in  coa«r^eaoe  received  aa  MnpoH&nt  »nfomi- 
m*at,  aai  a  pnvcea*  wan  give*  t.m,  m  marriage. 
UH  4ecef«««  ant  w«rt  however  dM»vered,  and  h* 
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whole  system  of  Ma.   Rowaormv  a  theory, 

alilMirh  ttasfd  vptm  cfcrwcjf  tmtkt,  does  not 
enable  him  to  arrive  at  the  wished-far  demon- 
stration, namely — "  that  water  ia  not  the  natu- 
ral drtnk  of  man.  and  that  snch  artificial  liquors, 
as  wine,  beer,  and  ale,  contain  dements  which 
are  calculated  to  prolong  fife." 

MR.  ROWBOTHAII  starts  with  one  proposi- , 

Jtion,  which  may  be  thus  described.     He  says 
that  "  death  is^  in  animals,  the  hardening,  or  < 
ossification,  of  the  whole  system,  by  which  the  j 
functions  of  life,  are  terminated.     Every  animal 
and  nun  commences  life  in  a  fluid  state,  the 
bones   in    infancy   having  little  solidity:  an<i. 
as  age  advances,  so  does  the  substance  of  tbe  \ 
bone  become  more  compact.     The  whole  sys-  j 
tern  of  muscle  and  fibre  progressively  assumes 
a  more  osseous  character.     1'hi*  general  ossifi-  ; 
cation   leads  to  the  natural  death,  called  death 

I  from   old   age.      Hence   arises  the   question,  • 

i  H~h&i  if  the  .M«..<r  «f  thit  (uw/jSoafioti  .*  The  in- 
troduction of  earthy  particles,  or  matters — such 

'  as   carbonates,    phosphates,   and    flnates — into  ! 

i  the  blood,  is  the  cause.  Hence  it  follows  that 
the  food  which  contains  the  greatest  quantity 
of  the  earthy  matters  will  promote  ossification. 

!  and;  thereby  shorten  lift  the  wore  rapidly ; 
and  those  foods,  that  contain  the  least  amount 

;  of   earthy   particles,  are    therefore    the   most 
wholesome,  and  the  best  calculated  to  extend  : 
lifr." 

Xow.  so  far.  Ms.  ROWHOTHAV  is  quite  right, 
and  the  truth  of  his  system  is  admitted.  Rnt 
how  doe*  he  work  out  hi*  argument  that  "  tem- 
perance is  better  than  teeJwtalism  ?"  He  says 
that  "nr^e*?  and  wvtf/r  contain  mnch  of  the 
ossifying  principle  ^earthy  matter  N ;  and  tha:  f, 

'  man  drinking  only  spring  water  for  forty  ye*rs, 

,  would  in  that  time  take  into  his  system  enough 
of  earthy  matter  to  form  a  marble  statue  as 
large  as  himself." 

Ix^t  us  answer  this  argument  before  we  pnv 
ceed  one  step  tarther.  MR.  RowaorHAM  ar- 
gues acainst  the  use  of  hrpea  and  v-atsr  because 
they  contain  earthy  matter.  Xow,  both  Tee- 
totalers and  Arti-  Teetotalers  eat  bread,  and 
therefore  the  more  fact  of  eating  bread  cannot 
be  used  as  an  argument  against  TeetotJrlism. 
Rut,  frven  if  bread  were  fnifrm,  this  eouKi  be 
no  argument  against  Teetotalism,  because  the 
advocates  of  this  principle  dki  not  invent  :  <a,I 
as  a  substitute  for  el-cnfaiif  iiqwen,  Whether 
all  the  world  continue  to  cat  bread,  or  abandon 
iu  t»sc  entirely,  is  a  subject  totally  irrelevant  to 
the  doctrines  of  Teetotalism.  MR.  Row  DOTHAM 
might  as  well  say  that  Teerotalism  is  a  wrong 
principle,  V 

or  (•)>(  runt*,  or 
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MR,  ROWBOTHAM  REFITTED. 

Tmt  Bne  of  »{.um->M  adapted  by  tatt 
Mam,  ai  aa  Anti- Teetotal  Lcctnrcs  « 
hj  iif>aki«iw  and  calcuUtcd  to  »islc«d 

V^tt  AI^  ttflt  W^K  V^N^da  Ml  ^M  VC^tlHft  ^f 

atwrvw  prow«4  toaiow  our  ixJm 


•  earthy 
skaflVc 


M    w,   or   am 

certify  feftirJ-it  in  it  ?  Since 
•tost  be  drunk  in  either  case, 
* '!»  beverage  that  refreshes  us 
*^Mt  th"rst^or  the  one  that 
refreshes  eawy  »r  WR  ^Qgrartt,  aitd  produce*  re- 
»<- wed  tkor&t  aonosX  hubodiateJy  ?  Shall  we 
chooa*  mrtcr,  which  '.4^,  **  j^  ^  ro  in. 
habits,  ^ka  *i  tnelr  4rcad  escort  of 


MMA. 

Xow,   with  respect  to  wvrtrr.     The 
tak-rs    dr>   recommend   w»ter   as  an   universal 
beverage,  and  itr>  assert  that  it  is  our  natural 
drink.     If  there  be  certain  unwholesome  prin- 
cipics  in  wajrr— -«uch  as  earthy,  neutral,  or  roe-  \ 
taJfaf  sal;,x. — the  qnestSor  is.  Can  t/o*  j<rnH»fr  «•» 
KpMf  viihov}  .'^n.«r  ecTtfct;  partielff  .*  We  boM- 
\j  tfuwcr,  .Vo,  because,  if  MR,  Row  BOTH  KM  ', 
would  substinitc  his  ale,  porter,  and  wine  in-  ' 

of  spring  warer.  w*  will  tell   him  that 
are  made  of  water  w«h  earthy  particle*  i*  i 
;  and  that  the  m*h  of  which  beer  is  made. 
and  the  fruit  of  which  wine  is  made,  also  con-  ' 
'  tain  earthy  pwrucics.     Thus,  it  is  evident,  that 
,  ftfft&a;  ajtrtirJro  ntts!  be  ta.kr*   into  tkf  knout* 
fntme  «  MC  w*y  or  «*rffcrr  ;  and  it  now  only 
w-maius  fer  tKe  rabortal  man  to  decide  whctb«r 
dhak  a*  tmt*rtf*ir*t 


crime,  disease,  poverty,  and  accident  ?- 
shall  we  choose  alnMtc  rfrtut  which  does  lead 
to  all  those  horrors  ?  If,  as  before  urged,  it  be 
proved  that  ak,  porter,  and  wine  contain  earthy 
particles  M  well  aa  water,  because  they  are  only 
wa»er  disguised,  adulterated,  and  mixed  with 
narcotic  drags  or  mineral  substances, — shall 
we  choose  that  beverage  which  contains  <mly 
one  unwholesome  ingredient — namely,  earthy 
matter, — or  that  beverage  which  contains  the 
same  unwholesome  ingredient,  and  hundreds  of 
others  superadded  thereto  f 

Let  us  now  go  a  step  farther.  We  have 
shown  that  beer  contains  earthy  particles,  both 
in  consequence  of  the  water  with  which  it  is 
mixed,  and  on  account  of  the  vegetables  of 
which  it  is  made.  Barley,  wheat,  rye,  and 
oats,  when  icinerated,  are  found  to  vield  mnch 
earthy  matter.  Xow,  the  brewers,"  not  con- 
tent with  the  quantity  of  earthy  matter  which 
their  beer  thus  necessarily  acquires  from  the 
water,  the  m&lt,  and  hops  of  which  it  is 
made,  tQfltmiiv  cn-a  fcrikn  wuitffvy  tn  fiesr 
f*fwW  rfwrj»c  l)>f  jfirwv.v  of  brcirjnc.  Lime, 
potash,  salt,  a^um,  copperas,  and  the  alkalies  of 
oyster-shells,  are  all  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
beer.  What,  in  the  name  of  common  sense, 
then,  can  induce  a  man  to  uphold  a  drink,  in 
which  farilty  mailers  are  superadded  to  those 
which  pre-existed  in  it  ?  Take  two  pints  of 
water: — each  contains  an  equal  quantity  of 
earthy  matter,  af  first :  te.  one  von  add  a  creat 
deal  more  earthy  matter :  and  then  whi«?h  do 
you  prefer?  MR,  ROWKOTHAJI  helps  the 
cause  of  Teetotalism  by  proving  that  drinks 
containing  earthy  matters  are  unwholesome  ; 
and  yet  he  advocates  the  use  of  a  drink  which 
absolutely  contains  much  more  earthy  matter 
than  water. 

Everything  in  nattire  contains  earthy  matter  : 
and  all  fruits,  plants,  and  vegetables  derive 
their  earthy  matter  from  the  sulphur,  air.  and 
water  with  which  the  plants  are  supplied. 
Hither  the  vital  principle,  which  controls  che- 
mical affinity,  and  directs  this  power  in  the 
production  of  new  compounds  from  elementary 
bodies,  may  likewise  convert  one  clement  into 
another  ;  or  eJse  some  of  the  substances  sup- 
posed by  chemists  to  be  sample,  such  as  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  are  compounds,  not  of  two,  but 
of  a  variety,  of  different  principles  Whatever 
be  the  cause,  there  is  no  doubt  but  tact 
earthy  matter  is  found  in  all  substances  :  and, 
with  this  conviction  in  view,  let  us  choose  that 
drink  where  man  has  not  increased  the  qnaalK 
ty  of  earthy  matter  formed  in  it  by  nature. 

Ms.  ROWKOTHAM'S  argument  is  thus  d>*» 
posed  of,  in  respect  to  water :  and  we  have 
now  shown  that,  ayum  e  carrcd  bafit,  he  has 
raised  a  mist  fuJly  fabric .  He  set  out  with  a 
chemical  truth,  and  then  absolutely  converted 
hi*  own  reasoning  into  a  weapon  against  hi»- 
serf.  "  IV  not  drink  liquids  with  earthy  mat- 
ter in  them,"  says  MR,  ROWBOTHAM  ;  and  he 
immediately  recommends  liquors  which  contain 
the  greatest  quantity  of  that  «anhv  nutter,  and 
which  quantity  has  also  been  increased  bv  the 
hand  of  man! 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  refute  a  lew  of  the 
assertions  which  occur  in  MK.  Row  BOTH  JIM'S 
osaal  lectures.  In  order  to  find  an  apology 
for  tie  use  of  beer,  he  recommends  it  on  the 
score  that  brer  it  nutdf  of  »fl  irater,  which 
contains  mnch  less  earthy  matter  than  UK 
*w»w«  wrVr  drank  as  a  beverage  by  itself.  Tb 
this  assertion  we  have  two  answers  ready.  TW 
first  is  that,  if  beer  be  made  of  soft  water,  the 
earthy  particle*  derived  from  the  malt  aad  hops, 
and  from  the  alkalies.  £-c,,  need  by  the  brewers, 
increase  the  quantity  of  earthy  mancr  far  be- 
yond the  amount  *hici  namraEy  exists  in  aa 
equal  quantity  of  spring  waier.  In  the  second 
place,  we  deny  that  beer  is  generally  made  wiA 
soft  water.  Hard  water  is  »  iftmt  mars  found 
favourable  Si  the  manuJacrurc  of  beer,  Tke 
Rarostaple  aod  Liverpool  sues  which  are  consi- 
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cored  amongst  the  best  in  quality,  are  brewed 
with  hard  water.  The  Derby  malt,  which  is 
much  used  in  Lancashire,  is  found  to  make 
btiicr  txrr  in  that  county  than  in  Derbyshire  : 
and  the  reason  is,  that  the  Lancashire  hard 
water  occasions  the  difference.  Hard  vw&r 
cJb  rarbeinalt  ami  tmlflttU  «/  km*  ; 
thai  if  tiit  cnvjfc  of  its  r«Jae  to  tite  fcrewvr*, 
The  river  Trent  produces  the  water  that  makes 
the  Burton  and  Nottingham  ales ;  and  these  li- 
quors are  celebrated  all  over  England,  be- 
cause the  water  of  the  Trent  is  peculiarly  hard 
from  running  over  calcareous  strata  in  its 
course.  The  same  brewer  cannot,  with  the 
same  malt,  produce  aa  equal  beer  in  any  other 
pan  of  the  kingdom.  The  carbonates  of  lime, 
r.ia^rnesia,  and  potash  are  used  in  beer  as  cor- 
rectives of  acidity  ;  and  these  are  found  in  bard 
waters  much  more  than  in  soft.  The  water 
wi:h  which  the  Burton  ale  is  made  flows  from 
a  roci  of  gypsum,  and  is  almost  saturated  with 
the  salt.  Thus  have  we  proved  that  brewers 
prefer  hard  nailer  for  their  beer,  and  that  tkt 
<~™.'<3»»i»c  tkf  nost  earth*  pamcks  u 
tke  best  far  tie  ma*vfcftwt  of  maii 

We  hare  now  refuted  Ma.  ROWBOTBJLM"< 
principal  arguments  in  favour  of  his  theory. 
l^et  us  proceed  a  step  farther  still,  and  show 
that  water  is  a  "  natural  beverage,"  It  is  an 
essential  constituent  in  the  organization  of  all 
living  bodies ;  and,  as  it  is  continually  expended 
during  the  process  of  life,  that  waste  must  be 
also  continually  supplied  ;  and  this  smpply  is  of 
each  importance  that  it  is  Mt  left  u>  reason  or 
to  chance,  but  forms  tie  "object  of  an  imperious 
appetite.  When  taker,  into  the  stomach,  water 
acts  by  its  temperature,  its  bulk,  and  the  quan- 
tify absorbed  by  the  lacteal*.  It  dilutes  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and 
thus  diminishes  their  acrimony.  It  also  dilutes 
the  chyle  and  the  blood,  and  gives  a  healthy  in- 
crease of  fluidity  to  those  liquids. 

And  now  Jet  us  show  that  the  earthy  parti- 
oioi  in  w%Jmf  are  noi  so  unwholesome  as  asserted 
by  MX.  R«wa«rNAM,  btjt%r*.  on  the  contrary, 
mixed  witk  tna:  fluid,  in  various  proportions, 
fur  a  wise  aadjt  good  purpose.     A1  io/i  in  water 
produce*  *  wholesome  tonic  effect  on  the  sto- 
mach, particularly  in  cases  of  morbid  acidity. 
5«?f»fcar  in  water  is  good  for  cutaneous  and 
giinJular  diseases.     -VnttnrJ  aa&  ia  water  give 
a  Li^'.u.x  i:v.p.iisc  to  the  circuiatno,  .act  as  geu- 
C.    laxatives,    and   are   exoeBeat   in   cases   of 
cacbexia.  chlorosis,  flnor  albus.  ame- 
and  all  nerrous  diseases.     Thus,  al- 
though we  admit  thai  in  one  sense  these  earthy 
particles  existing  in  water  are  some*  hat  caicu- 
to  diminish  Kfe  by  the  process  of  ossifies  • 
we  also  prove  that  they  are  far  more  emi- 
l3v  calculated  to  preserve  it  by  their  peculiar  • 
properties  :  and  it  should  be  the  most  exalted  { 
pleasure  of  the  chemist,  as  well  as  the  naturalist,  ' 
to  trace  and  admire  these  endless  proofs  of  de-  J 
tagn  and  omniscience  in  the  frame  of  the  crea-  i 
boa  which  the  general  laws  of  nature  so  uni- 
versally demonstrate. 

There  is  another  assertion  made  by  Ma, 
RowM>TH&m,  on  the  occasions  of  his  public 
lectures,  which  we  must  here  notice.  He 
quotes  many  instances  of  long  life  on  the  part 
«f  hard-driakers,  and  says  that  the  ancient 
Britons,  who  lived  upon  fruits,  and  not  on 
bread,  were  also  remarkable  for  longevity. 
Now,  was  not  the  general  drink  of  the  abori- 
ginal Britons,  who  dwelt  in  trees  and  caves, 
valcr — the  spring  water  of  nature's  fountains  ? 
And  do  not  medical  testonccy  and  the  observa- 
tions of  travellers  to  distant  ffilanifo,  prove  that 
the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  shortens  life  ?  The 
American  Indians,  the  natives  of  Sierra  Leone, 
the  inhabitants  of  Shetland,  nbe  Kaffres,  and 
Muaerons  tribes  of  savages,  have  demonstrated 
the  appalling  fact  that  the  introduction  of 
strong  drinks  amongst  them  abbreviated  their 
lives  to  a  fearful  extent.  The  Teetotalers  can 


quote  hundreds  of  instanays  of  longevity  in  the 
eases  of  water-drinkers,  and  can  adduce  a  host 
of  medical  authorities  to  record  their  testimony 
in  favour  of  water.  The  appetite  which  is  not 
vitiated  by  the  use  of  strong  drinks,  also  de- 
lights in  fruits ;  and  this  taste  is  not,  as  Ma. 
Row  BO  TRAM  imagines,  confined  to  children. 
From  the  age  of  sixteen  until  a  few  months  ago 
(aa  interval  of  tea  jean)  the  Editor  of  this 
journal  never  ate  fruit  Urts  nor  sweets  of  any 
kind,  because  his  taste  was  vitiated  by  wine 
aad  strong  drink;  bat  since  he  has  been  a 
total  abstainer  therefrom,  he  has  enjoyed  those 
comestibles  with  the  same  relish  as  in  his  boy- 
hood. The  same  fact  has  been  recorded  by 
hundreds  of  Teetotalers. 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  FOUNT  OF 
TYPE. 

KT  CHARLES  WHITEHEAD. 


. 

B«  uot  aaaeoemartiy  alarmed  if  I  commence 
this  most  tree  narrative,  by  assuring  j  on  that  I  am 
the  deril.  Bat  I  am  »at  what.  perhaps  yon  nay  sup- 
pas*  me  to  be  —  Uit  King  of  the  »/*«•  Jano*  ;  I  am  a 
m«re  mortal  Uke  yoaneU.  Let  m«  my  with  Bottom. 
the  weaver,  ••  If  you  think  I  were  here  asa  lion  (devil) 
it  wer*  pity  of  my  life:  —  DO,  I  am  DO  sock  Ihibg  ;  I  am 
a  man  M  other  iren  arc." 

To  eloodiUe  this  mystery,  I  am  tk«  so>  devil  apper- 
tainibf  and  belonging  to  a  email  printing  establishment 
in  the  Seven  Dials.  and  I  bar*  about  a*  extraordinary 
an  occurrence  to  make  known  to  you  at  was  tret  of- 
fered  to  public  notice.  I  matt  take  leave,  however,  to 
deprecate  any  sacpiciaa  of  its  truth.  It  is  genuine, 
authentic,  rentable,  and  I  hope,  when  I  shall  hare  made 


pis.Ti«asly.    Mr. 
aad  after  miaately 


apaa  the  thia  gmcefi 

ed  that  we  shoald  jast  do  for  Mr. 


work.      A. 

—  accompanied  by  a  toll. 

at  af  Virginia  aad  hreathiac  Barclay  i 
entered  the  omce:  the  i 
MB  Wiaeacre, 

"  Take  my  war*  tor  it,-  said  he,  -  my  aew  e*t»on 
of  Shakspeai*  matt   ineTiUbly 
DOW  extant.    Why,  Sir.  they 
•ay  Ihiac  »*x>at  him.     They  dxlnt 
— conUnt  fathom  him  B could'nt  I 

-  Well  but,   ray  dear  Sir."  suggested   Mr..B— , 
••  there  art  no  many  ed  i  bans  of  oar  immortal  bard. " 

•*  So  many  :"  cried  Wiseacre,  -  ye»,  M  Byron  my*. 
•  too  may,  yet  bow  few,' — that  are  wacth  a  doit,  I 


he,  -  my  aew  e*t»on 
npcrMdc  %l|  otbvn 


a  Sew  further  remarks,  it  will  be  held  to  be  credible 
also.  -  The  Advent  are*  of  a  Game*."  are  undoubted - 
!y  no  fiction ;  "  The  Adventure*  of  aa  Atom,"  have 
lieea  ivnmortaliaed  long  «.co  ;  '•  Pompey  the  Little," 
has  found  a  historian  who  may  he  relied  upon  for  hit 
exact  regard  to  truth .  and  the  moral  Rawkesworth  baa 
coadeteeade<d  to  present  us  with  the  neuaitadet  of  a 
small  verminous  being,  whose  name  is  not  to  he  mec- 
uoned  in  these  fasudioos  days  to  ears  polite,  hat 
whose  identity  may  be  indicated  by  stating  that  three 
skips  of  it  are  equivalent  u>  the  regard  which  one  maa 
sometimes  expresses  for  another ;  aad  that  it  is  what 
you  may  expect  to  catch  if  you  cue  a  beggar. 

1  hare  tendered  these  example*,  furatmiefe  as  they 
do,  a  »lron£  claim  npna  the  confidence  mhek  it  |f  sry 
dettie  that  you  should  place  in  n-.j  narrative,  taxi 
which  I  now  proceed,  without  farther  preface,  to  set 
be&re  yva. 

One  evening  I  was  aboat  to  leave  the  pnnting  office, 
after  a  hard  mry\  work,  when  a  somewhat  aaosoai 
none  auaMid  my  attention.  It  appeared  to  proceed 
the  FLU  before  roe  ;  and  on  a  more  minute  sera- 
I  perceived  aa  agitation  amongst  the  type,  which 
was  to  ice.  and  would  have  been  to  any  one  else,  per- 
fectly onaeooontabJe.  I  was  alone — :he  day  wa»  draw- 
ing in — a  twilight  gloom  overspread  the  office,  and  an 
unearth  y  sensation  of  fear  began  to  come  over  me. 
Suddenly,  nx  letters  erected  themselves  oat  of 
case,  before  rrc  ic  a  line  that :  A.  E.  1.  0.  I".  T. 

••  Mr.  DenU"  •»»•  *•  *rst  »f  these  locomotive  let- 
ters, ••  we  hn*  hat*  4epated  by  oar  brethren  to  wait 
apoa  yoa,  «ad  we  mVjaett  yoar  atteatioa  tor  a  few 
minute*.  T.>n  will  excuse  t»  amall  a  deputation,  hat 
we  feared  that  if  we  earoe  e*  nussr  we  might  dwai- 
rar.cf  \  oar  nervous  system.  We  A*  ask  two  notes  of 
admirauon  to  accompany  as.  bat  the  notes  of  mterro- 
gauoa  inquired  whether  that  woald  not  took  awful? 
It  was  no  ate  the  maws  comia£,  a»nce  they  caat  jaw 
in  conversation,  and  yoa  are  ace  attorned  to  better 
Ixjnids  than  w«  can  Mippry.' 

Here  the  mx  little  literal  rognea  ban*  into  a  shnll 
£t  of  laaghter,  and  began  to  reel  abaat  at  the  immu- 
etc;  haaard  of  loamf,  their  equilibrium. 

"Bring."  amiO,  -  a  brace  of  parenlhetas  to  keep 
a*  together." 

•  No  occanon  for  them,  at  aH*"  retamed  A,  who  ami 
by  this  time  recovered  hit  gra*  uy  :  "  be  a  liuk  more 
orderly,  and  I  dare  my  Mr.  Devil  will  limea  to  a*    m  a  high  H 
patently.-  In  a  tew 

••  Toa  reost  know.  Si.-."  he  eonhaaeA.  taming  to  j  l»«fatod  at 
me,  ••  i.vose  towe  appear  jntt  now  we  are  come  to  yoa  .  aa  exaAaa  a 
on  ao  )anghiag  errand.    Ten  see  that  we  are  all  of  aa    eta 
the  worse  for  wear,  aad  that  we  cannot  isanVy  hold     These  vat  a  talk  af 
oat  mack  loagrr.     Now  oar  haaatta  with  >  .*  is  to    drore**,  aad  Til  toll 
yoa  to  hear  the  yiciantniW  oi  oar  career,  ami 


•-That  may  he  very  tree."  returned  the  printer, 
••  bat  every  broke* -down  author  writes  aboat  Shaks- 
psaie  BOW  a-daya.  They  turn  to  him  at  aatawDy  at 
a  bankrupt  to  the  coal  aad  wme  trade." 

-  Came,  come,  that  woa t  do,  y oa're  too  hard  apom 
the  poor  devila,"  mid  Wiseacre,  with  a  sparioaa  mack, 
reddening  at  the  same  time,    ••  I'll  tell  yon  thit  mach, 

Mr.  B .  Addison  aad  Rape  were  a  pair  af  a***—  at 

Shakspeare,  I  mean:  Howe  wat  a  very  aaar  crearare — 
Warburtoa  wat  wide  of  the  mark — Sir  Thomas  Hanaar 
a  blockhead— Dr.  Farmer,  O  Lord !— aUtow  ami  Ste- 
reus  pert  doncea,  aod  M  for  Dr.  Jobnsoc — •" 

••  You're  not  going  to  say  a  weed,  I  hope,"  ttt- 

claimed  B .  -against  Dr.  Johasoa,  the  levmthaa  af 

Uteratare." 

••  Leviathan  of  hteratare  :"  echoed  Wiseacre,  with 
much  protroSion  of  the  nether  lip,  m  he  to  and  hit  head 
coolemptaously ;  ••  mark  me  B— — ,  I  am  atf  going  to 
say  a  word  ageuist  Sam  Johnson,  surly  Sam ;  ar  «w»  a 
leviathan  of  liuratu.e — a  mamaaorth  of  norala.  no 
^oecbon  about  that ;  bat  (between  at)  aa  insect,  a  very 
insect  as  a  commentator. " 

•  Well,  then,  yoa  are  gotof  to  do  something  better, 
I  tappose,"  said  B . 

•AM,  to  be  tare  I  am,**  a*Mwered  the  other :  •  •  here, 
jisfmW  th  ia. "  ami  he  piudaved  a  letter  from  hw  pocket, 

•  ao,  IT!  tead  it  to  ran  myoett— hn  lervmip  wntea 

•och  a  d qeeer  hand.     From  Lnra  Moodletan."  he 

•Mai  with  emahansat  he  nx«d  hit  eyeawpaa  B , 

ami  read  alowiy  aad  agniaceally.  -  Here,  M  it. 

•  N mai viiie.  Taesday  Morning. 

•  My  dear.  Wiseacre, 

•  I  retara  yoa  the  sjmirieas  yoa  have 
heea  aa  kind  to  to  sabmil  to  me,  af  year  projected 
edition  of  Shakapeare.  whtch  I  have  perosed  with  Stack 
pleamre,  aod  I  mat!  add  with  great  profit.  I  qtute 
agree  with  yoa  that  the  world  has  heea  hitherto  alto- 
gether mistakes  respecting  the  ahaiartir  af  lago. 
Whea  I  reftect  apon  the  general  frailry  af  hamaa  na- 
tare,  I  shoald  cay  l.e  wat  ••  a  bad  maa.  Matfcdh  rat 
weak,  no  more.  How  strong  a  patsna  •  ambitmm, — 
and  the  supernaUiral  machinery  that  hroaght  abaat  hit 
dectractxia  ;  poeucal  jatbce  thoaM  have  heea  4eah  aaa 
apoa  the  Wftches.  They  were  really  the  «esm«aaam. 
I  go  wiih  j-oa  ia  yoar  stnctares  a|^a  Hamlet :  tut  caa- 
dact  to  Onbelia  cannU  be  jatunod,  aar  bit  < 
marder  of  her  aged  aad  aaofcndiag  father, 
the  i  Bat  here  again  aaperaatanl  tntaeace  is  »ct 

i  Wat  not  the  ghnu  calpahie*    Yea  are  qarte  nght; 
Prospero  mo>  a  eparper.    Callbaa  had  ctaariy  a  pnonty 
;  of  claim  to  the  Island .    Wdh  best  imau  tor  yonr  aae- 
ces*,  believe  me,  ate. 


I 


Thia  latter  evidently  amis  a 
B 

-  His  lordship."  ht  nmmiki  a.  "  »aa  omUtat  jajty 
of  dramatK  litorataia,  I  belie»e," 

••  Fnst-toto,n  tatd  Wa 

The  tiro  walked  to  tht  other  aai  af  m* 
conferred  together  tor  srvetal  amaatoa. 

-  Wall.  rU  tend  MM»  of  AN  capy 

-gta*a«6thiaf,- 
«B haanilyhyUM 

-  De  ^  we  thail  frt  aa  «slh  it 


t  o  avk  yoa  to  aommanitale,  throogh  the  medxam 
tome  of  oar  owa  aytnat,  aar  histxry  to  the  world,  i 
Thn  yoa  wiU  probably  tna  no  difficult  task ;  iota' 
sort  of  type-as  {ever  hat  been  raging  tor  a  toaf  hpaa 
pas-U  and  every  thsag.  wane  luck  tot  aa,  fiad*  at  w«f 
into  print  now  a-r.ara." 

I  granted  a  coartcaas  meeat  to  tarn  aaasmmm**  aa* 
tht    toqaacttBs  A   kwgaa,   aJscr  a  shut    pamm,    aa 
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B  — ,  "that  Wiseacre's  the  matt  infernal  fool  that 
tT«r  disgraced  literature,  and  that  his  note*  to  Shaks- 
peare,  »re  the  reheat  rubbish  that  was  e»«r  spuu  out  of 
the  brain  of  an  idiot." 

Here  was  an  announcement  for  us.  Mr.  Devil !  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  the  notea  having  been 
committed  to  a  tmaller  type,  with  which,  of  course, 
we  had  no  connexion  or  acquaintance  whatever. 

••  1  vent  to  the  publisher,"  continue,!  B ;  "  the 

book  will  never  sell,  he  told  me,  and  referred  me  to 
\\V,  u-re.  who  a  cow  in  the  Fleet." 

••  God  bless  my  soul !"  cried  Markbam. 

•  And  God  bless  ray  soul  I"  (aid  B— .  ••  I  visited  him 
there — No.  11.  on  the  third  gallery.  The  fellow  re- 
ceived me  with  open  arrna,  as  drunk  as  an  owl.  you 
may  be  aure— compelled  me  to  be  sealed — told  rae  he 
had  filed  hi*  petition — expected  to  be  at  large  again  in 


our  deliverance  came  at  last.    The  doctor  called  upon 

Mr.  B about  eight  months  after  ibe  completion  of 

his  volume*,  and  paid  his  bill,  with  many  aolemn  and 
mournful  comments  on  the  blindness  and  indifference 
of  the  world,  and  gave  directions  that  the  remaining 
six  hundred  and  eighty  copiea  of  the  seimon*  should 
be  aent  to  his  house,  remarking  that  one  day  or  the 
other  their  value  would  be  discovered,  and  that  when 
that  event  did  take  place,  he  should  take  care  to  sup- 
ply the  public  with  them  at  an  advanced  price. 

We  were  next  engaged  upou  a  choice  selection  from 
the  moat  celebrated  French  authors,  made  by  a  gentle- 
man of  that  nation,  whose  name  I  cannot  uow  recol- 
lect. If  our  former  existence  in  the  sermons  was 
dreary,  this,  in  the  selection,  was  inexplicable.  There 
we  stood,  side  by  side,  perfectly  unable  to  ascertain 
our  own  meaning,  and  in  the  course  of  a  short  time. 


a  few  weeks,  and  wanted  to  know  whether  1  wonld'nt  j  hardly   conscious  of  our  own   identity.     Many  of  us 


undertake  to  print,  when  he  came  out,  a  new  edition  of 
Fox's  Martyr's,  inM  .N\><«." 

Here  the  printer's  face  underwent  much  meta- 
morphosis, whilst  Maikhaai  held  up  his  baud  and 
groaned. 

'•  What's  to  be  done  ?"  said  B ,  after  a  pause. 

"  Can't  say.  Sir.  possibly." 

"  We  must  disinbute  the  type.  Murkham."  cried  the 
printer,  scratching  hi*  ear.  ••  I've  kept  the  press  standing 
for  the  fellow  these  three  months,  under  the  assurance 
that  Lord  Noodletoo  was  going  to  w  nte  a  review  in 
one  of  the  magaimes,  which  would  con-pel  all  the 
world  to  buy  the  book.  D that  Wiseacre,  1  al- 
ways thought  he  intended  to  take  me  in." 

With  these  worxis  he  withdrew  :  and  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  following  nay  w«  were  disbanded. 

We  now  lay  dormant  lor  a  considerable  time,  and 
had  almo*t  ducArded  all  hopes  of  further  employment, 
when  IK.  Wigsl'y  Twaddle  was  pleased  to  seleet  us  as 
a  type  best  emulated  for  his  elaborate  lucubration*. 
"  You  have  Uen  lecomnieiided  to  me."  said  the  doctor. 

addressing  li wilh  pnaderou*  emphasis,  •' by  my 

exceileul  and  worthy  friend  Mr.  B.una1iy  Burge.  who 
tel.s  me  that  >ou  are  an  individual  whiw  civility, 
despatch,  and  judgment  may  be  ro.ua! !y  relied  on." 

The  printer  bowed. 

"  The  volumes  1  am  now  atv<ui  to  comfit  to  print." 
pursued  the  vlocler,  as  he  lilted  from  his  immense 
rearward  pouch  a  vnst  ouannt\  of  manuscript,  -  consist 

of  termons. — not  evangelical,  lor  they  perhapi  might  j  in  imitation  of  the  publicans  who  pul  off  their  rral 
rne*l  with  a  restricted  sale,  but  roeral  sermons  calcu-  j  small  l>eer  with  the  same  phrases,  the  poem  fell  still- 
lated  for  universal  perusal — for  Ihe  public  at  large." 

The  eyes  of  Dr.  \V>g*by  Twaddle  rested  with  amia- 
ble foudaess  u-.-ou  the 


became  delirious  in  consequence,  and  in  future  works. 
i  .i...i  stand  upon  our  heads  in  spite  of  the  compositor. 
The  W '  s  had  an  easy  Ufa  of  it  during  Uua  cruel  business, 
and  when  we  were  once  more  released,  bantered  us 

|  without  mercy  on  our  recent  mysterious  labours. 

We  were  some  time  after  this  called  upou  to  be  the 

i  medium  of  conveying  to  the  world  the  productions  of 
a  young  man  of  genius,  whose  effusions,  it  was  his 
individual  belief,  would  go  far  to  restore  a  taste  for 
poetry,  which  has  been  for  many  years  on  the  decline. 
We  were  rejoiced  (it  the  destination  provided  for  us  : 
for  a  magnificent  forehead,  a  sallow  complexion,  and 
no  neckcloth,  contribute  towards  encouraging  a  belief 
in  the  poetical  powers  of  the  cwner.  But  the  hopes 
we  hail  begun  to  entertain  were  speedily  dissipated  by 
the  first  few  pages  of  ••  Dandolo.  or  the  Venetian 
Bride."  the  title  of  the  principal  poem,  which  we  over- 
heard otie  of  the  compositors  reciting  err  rofmnrfo  to  the 
infinite  entertainment  of  his  companions.  To  describe 
the  confusion  into  which  this  specimen  of  Parnassian 
inspiration  threw  us,  would  be  imp.wsib'e.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  the  O's  endeavoured  to  ti'wcond  with  sil  ex:-e-.h- 
lion,  and  nearly  ail  the  notes  of  admiration — the  SX 
except  »  few  that  had  grown  callous  in  the  sarttions, 
were  discovered  to  be  mi-smc.  We  were,  however, 
ruthlessly  brought  into  tnbjection  ;  but  we  had  arter- 
wards  the  satisfaction  of  learning  thai,  in  spite  of  the 
••  splendid."  "  brilliants,"  and  "  sparklings,'1  which 
the  reviewers  liberally  bestowed  npon  the  performance 


precious  deposit  for  some  mo- 
ments. "  Here,  for  instance."  he  resumed,  draw-np 
one  from  among*:  its  fellow*,  -  here  is  a  i-emion  against 
drunkenness.  No  common  sensat-on  did  this  discourse 
produce.  Mr.  Soaker  a  most  exc.-lient  and  respected 
gentleman  with  whom  I  dined  on  the  very  day  that 
uucourse  was  delivered,  was  K>  affected  on  referring  to 
it.  as  he  Ux>k  leuve  ol  me  in  the  passage,  that  he  abso- 
lutely fell  to  the  ground,  and  was  earned  to  his  own 
apartment  by  tn«  servants." 

••  Hies*  n:e,"   s*id   Mr.  B ,   -  it  must  be  a  mo*t 

powerful  dis»-v»ur*e." 

••  You  see.  Sir,"  cried  the  doctor,  casting  a  sidelong  j 
glacce  at  the  other,  •'  thise  are  no  common  perform-  < 
anees  thai  are  entrusted  to  you.  Here  w  another."  ] 
and  he  unfolded  it  with  grateful  triumph— "  my  ser-  | 
ruon  on  su  cide.  It  is  a  very  extraordinary  oirvum-  \ 
stance — inconceivable,  really,  that  Moody  the  vestry 
clerk  should  have  made  away  with  himcalf  so  soon  after  i 
listening  to  this  terrible,  this  harrowing  composition."  ! 
"  He  destroyed  hfrn«*lf  after  heanng  the  sermon  •*'  ' 

said  B ,  with  much  interest. 

"  He  did  so — was  found  suspended  in  fee  kitchen  on 
the  next  morning  t>y  the  servant  of  all  work,  who  has 
been  able  to  do  nothing  since.  The  widow  was  conse- 
quently compelled  to  give  the  girl  warning." 

So  saying,  the  docier  placed  his  manuscript  in  the 
hands  of  Uie  i  r:ntr r. 

"  1  perceive  you  are  an  intelligent  man  Mr.  B ," 

said  he,  as  he  put  on  his  hat ;  ••  1  need  hardly  therefore 
recommend  you  lo  read  the  sermons,  as"  they  pas* 
through  the  press,  and  to  read  them  with  attention,  not 
once,  but  mauy  times.  They  are  occasionally  so  pro- 
foaad — tRe  argument  is  so  elaborately  worked  out— 
the  moral  so  ingeniously  arrived  at  —  that  people  have 
sometimes  misunderstood,  nay.  mistaken,  do  you  un- 
dtrsiand  >  For  instance,  lend  me  the  papers  again  for 
a  n-.orur-.ii.  will  yon?  Here  i«  a  chanty  sermon  1  de- 
livered a  few  rr.onths  since.  The  latter  portion  of  this 
appeal  inculcates  lhal  more  refined,  that  more  sublime 
charity  which  M  done  in  secret— that  does  not  lay  itself 
out  for  the  applause  of  men — that  n  unostentatious— 
that  is  strictly  private.  Would  you  beheve  it.  Sir? 
the  congregation  so  utterly  misunderstood  or  forgot 
the  teuqr  of  the  foiruer  part  of  the  sermon,  that  they 


born  from  the  press  and  was  buried  in  the  butter-shops. 

Shortly  subsequent   to   this,   Mr.  B furnished 

another  instance  o:'  alliteration  and  became  a  bankrupt. 
We  were  purchased  at  the  sale  of  that  gentleman's  ef- 
fects  by    three   gentlemen,  co-proprietors  of  a   daily 
'  newspaper  w-faich  was  about  to  start  in  the  radical  in- 
terest, and  were  forthwith  transferred  to  the  office  of 
••  The  Universal  Suffrage."     During  the  space  of  fif- 
teen months  we  enjo\  ed  a  life  of  infinite  and  pleasing 
j  variety.     For  ir-.st.vjce.   one  day  we  were  eloquent   in 
;  Mr.  Hume's  speech  on  the  budgrt,   and  in   the   next 
!  were  particularly  minute  in  the  admeasured  circum- 
ference of  sn  enormous  cabbage,   which  had  ^nite  as- 
i  tounded  by  its  site  the  oldest  inhabitant.     Some  of  u». 
j  on  one  side  of  the  paper,   were  deeply  concerned   to 
j  hear  that  the  Honourable  Mr.  Reckless  had  broken  his 
j  neck  in  a  steeple-chase;   whilst  other*  over   leaf  were 
delighted  at  the  installation  of  l>r.  Borem  to  a  bishop- 
rick.     One  morning  we  wanted  to  tell  a  large  stock  of 
wtne.a.id  tomorrow  we  wanted  abut'er  to  take  care  of  it. 
j      This  you  must  acknowledge  wa-  a  sufficiently  ar.i- 
;  mated  existence,  but.  alas  I  it  was  not  ordained  to  last 
'  The  sale  of"  The  Universal  Suffrage"  did  not  fall  o:T; 
i  it  could  hardly  do  that ;  but  it  did  not  rise — it  muained 
!  in  a  state  of  provoking  .<fj.'«.c»<>un.     The  truth  is. 
,  that  portion  of  the  public  possessing  the  franchise  did 
not  CAre  to  read  it,  ar.d  those  wto  had  it  not  either 
i  oould'nt  or  would'nt.     A  cabinet  council  was  a*-c«rd- 
:  mgly  held. 

••  I'll  tell  you  what,"  said  on«  »f  the  proprietors  to 
:he  other,  -that  Whiffle  i.as  been  our  rui:i.  He  has 
been  the  death  of  two  newspapers  already,  and  now  he's 


doing  lor  us.     Doing  for  u-*  why,  be  kut  done   for 
us." 

Whiffle  sipped  his  brandy  and  water,  and  turned 
off  his  leaders  for  about  a  fortnight  after  this  conversa- 
tion, when  some  strangers  entered  the  premises  vi.h 
shocking  abruptness,  and  swept  us  clean  off  without 


LETTERS  TO  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 
No.  Il.; 

FELLOW  COUNTIYMSN. — The  education  which  you 
received  in  your  early  youth,  or  the  admonitory  lessons 
you  heard  from  the  lips  of  your  parents,  most  probably 
taught  yon  to  venerate  the  present  s\  stems  of  society, 
morals,  and  government,  on  the  score  of  their  antiquity. 
Thus  an  habitual  veneration  for  those  institutions  which 
were  conceived  by  your  ancestors,  has  been  generated  in 
your  minds ;  and  this  prejudice  you  oiu  u  mistake  for 
a  species  of  lunate  conviction  that  those  institutions  are 
really  good.  The  human  mind  is  essentially  biased 
by  the  leatons  it  receives  in  youth, — hence  all  national 
predilections  and  aversions.  This  scheme  of  adhering 
lo  generally  admired  ideas,  as  if  those  who  originally 
propagated  them  could  not  have  been  in  the  wrong,  has 
proved  the  most  fatal  obstacle  lo  the  progressive  march 
of  civilisation  and  reform  that  man  could  possibly  have 
raUed  up  as  an  embankmeat  against  the  flow  of  his  own. 
intellectual  tide. 

TeetotalUm  U  a  war  against  ancient  opinions,  in 
the  same  way  as  republicanism  is  a  new  principle  op- 
posed to  the  ancient  one  of  monarchy.  Tevrotaltsm 
u  rendered  necessary  by  the  alarming  progress  made 
by  intemperate  habiu,  m  the  same  way  as  the  liberal 
institutions  of  democratic  governmeuf  are  alone  suitable 
to  the  present  wants,  and  interests  of  the  age.  The 
demon  of  utemperance  must  be  hurlei  from  his  throne 
in  the  same  way  as  the  tyrannical  institutions  of 
monarchial  government  must  be  annihilated ;  and  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  men  must  be  purged  of  all  predi- 
lections in  favour  of  demoralizing  indulgences,  m  u  e 
same  way  as  the  country  lUelf  must  be  freed  from 
the  hereditary  rulers  who  oppress  its  inhabitants. 

You  were  taught  m  your  youth  to  imitate  the  ways 
of  your  forefathers,  and  to  persevere  luXbe  paths  which 
they  had  chalked  out  for  you.  But,  fellow-country- 
men, this  system  of  education  was  a  defective  one,  and 
u  evidently  opposed  to  all  ir.ea>uresof  refonuaiion  anu 
improvement.  The  laws  of  retaliation  migtn  have 
suited  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  world ;  but  they 
could  not  be  applied  to  the  present  state  of  morals. 
There  were  also  times  when  nations  were  so  deeply 
plunged  in  barbarism  and  ignorance  that  the  despotic 
system  of  an  oligarchy  would  alone  have  succeeded  as 
a  form  of  government.  But  those  times  are  now  past, 
Gradually  has  your  right  of  franchise  been  extended,— 
gradually  has  the  scope  of  your  liberties  increased, — 
gradually  have  the  tyrannical  privileges  of  the  throne 
been  curtailed,  one  by  one. — and  gradually  has  the 
voice  of  Freedom  increased  ils  lone,  until,  having  com- 
menced with  the  low  murmur  of  a  little  stream,  it  uow 
thunders  its  demands  and  reclamation*  with  the  dm  of 
a  torrent.  As  your  interests  have  assumed  a  more 
impoitanl  aspect,  as  your  minds  have  become  more 
expanse,  and  as  the  map  of  your  understanding  has 
been  enlarged  with  new  discoveries,  so  has  jour  free- 
dom increased,  aiid  the  despotism  of  the  government 
been  restrained.  The  codes  of  laws  have  become 
•!...!•!  the  insolence,  of  an  overweening  aristocracy  hae 
aktlou.  .,:•.,:  the  po.icy  of  England's  kings  has  lost  much 
of  its  infernal  tyranny.  Hence  it  is  plain  that  new 
interests  require  new  social,  moral,  and  political  sys- 
tems,— and  that  an  increase  of  liberty  mast  necessarily 
keep  pace  wuhan  increasing  cmlisaiion. 

lue  present  coadition  of  society  presents  one  of  those 
phases  which  demand  a  vast  arid  important  change, 
itiai  change  adnmtuig  several  varieties.  You  mn&i 
not  oppose  yourselves  to  the  i:ew  system  of  Teetotoltsm. 
.  -e,-.,a.-<-  a  militates  against  the  cualoms  of  your  fore- 
lauieis,  one  atom  ir.o.e  than  you  should  arrest  ihe  pro- 
gress of  lhat  moral  movement  which  is  now  agitating 
society,  and  which  tends  to  extend  the  circumference 
ol  your  liberties.  Y'our  fathers  were  not  right  when 
they  advocated  drinking  usages,  any  more  than  when 
they  propagated  the  doctrine  that  the  earth  was  Oat  and 
U.al  Uie  sue  moved  round  it.  Your  ancestors  were  not 
:  -.vl.i  when  U.ey  sui^osed  that  the  earthquakes  and  the 
storms  were  omens  of  ill-fortuue,  expressive  of  the 
wrath  of  an  offended  deity,  any  more  than  when  they 
atuccrd  implicit  taith  to  the  doctrine  of  the  diviue 
nghu  of  kiugs.  Ihe  good  sense  of  the  present  age 
shows  that  those  driuking  customs  have  led  to  ihe  most 
inveterate  intemperance — one  of  the  greatest  scourges 
evrr  sent  to  afflict  humauiiy  ;  and  that  same  improved 
state  of  intellect  aim  convinces  us  (hit  kings  and 


asking  with  your  leave  or  by  your  leave.     They  came  j  queens  are  tte  niotrf  effectual  source*  of  u.ixrv .  in  coc- 

'  e  staticntr.  ]  seuuence  of  war — poverty,  as  tte  result  of  taxation — 


from  the  Stamp  Ofcce,  the  landlord,  and  the 
individually,  collectively,  and  simultaneously  ! 

The  comic unicauve  A  having  made  an  end  of  b.is 
story,  motioned  to  his  five  coinpanior.s,  and  turned 
sway,  as  though  about  to  be  gone.  He  howover  recol- 
lected himself. 

44  By  the  bye,"  *a:d  he.  ••  Mr.  Devil,  yon  may  as  well 
mention  what  we  are  about  now.  Do  tell  the  curious 


walked  out  of  the  church  entirely  unconscious  of,  or  1  reader,  that  we  are  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Catnach. 
indifferent  to,   the   appealing  churchwardens  at   the  I  the  seller  of  ballads,  ami  that  he  may  see  a  faint  hke- 


entranc*.  who  pushed  their  pewter  plates  into  their 
respective  ribs  wtthovt  avail.  So  cautious  ought  we  to 
be.  Sir,  of  letting  oar  feelings  get  the  better  of  our 
judgment.  Good  morning:'  And  the  doctor  depart- 
ed with  dignity. 

Perhaps  a  more  dreary  typical  existence  cannot  be 
imagined  than  that  of  being  locked  «p  in  the  sermons 
•f  N  pnftMQd  a  divine  M  Dr.  Wigsky  Twaddle.  But 


ness  of  us  any  day.  by  purchasing  sixteen  yards  of 
songs,  which  may  be  had  at  the  reasonable  price  of  r>ne 
penny.  As  a  last  favour,  we  have  to  beg  o;  you 
that  y  oa  will  put  us  six  into  •  Trie  Light  of  o.her 
Days.1  •  Rory  O'M.ve'  is  too  lively  for  our  pres;ct 
state  of  spirits,  and  we  have  been  turned  about  and 
wheeled  afoul  too  iaach  already  to  endure  '  Jiu- 
Crow.  Fju-eweil ! ' 


sequence  ot  war — poverty, 

ana  injustice,  which  is  the  invamb.e  eruanalion  of  th« 

exclusive  privileges  of  royalty. 

1  have  ir.ereiore  shown  you.  fellow-countrymen,  that 
you  itu.-t  tot  attach  any  imporuuce  to  the  opinions  of 
your  anct-sters  in  respect  to  social  or  political  system*. 
You  should  learn  to  rtexi  and  to  eel  for  yourselves. 
Ton  should  take  every  idea  connected  with  systems  of 
government  or  morals,  and  examine  it  separately  for 
yourselves.  You  should  take  nothing  tor  granted, 
where  y  ou  see  roorr.  for  doubtA  Few  things  are  axioms , 
and  you  should  question  the  truth  of  all  you  bear,  in 
]  order  to  elicit  demonstration,  where  such  U  rx>ssible. 
If  you  alstam  from  ail  lutoxicat.ng  liqoors,  you  will 
become  ornameru.-  lo  your  country,  and  the  artificers 
pi'  your  future  gxx-d  fortunes;  Oui  if  >ou  connuoe  in 
the  wave  o:'  int*  >ip*racce,  you  wiU  exist  as  a  living 
iirocuxenl  of  haiuan  (ifgraoatioc  and  shame.  Beforin 
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your  habit*,  and  you  will  soon  «ee  with  other  eyes, 
hear  with  other  ear*,  and  speak  with  other  voices :  the 
tones  of  reason  will  not  be  drowned  in  the  impetuous 
ebullition  of  your  passions,  nor  will  the  whisperings  of 
your  conscience  be  lost  amidst  the  din  of  drunken 
revelry  ;  but  yon  will  think  with  coolness,  plan  with 
judgment,  and  execute  with  decision.  The  great  Deity 
who  rules  us  all,  has  given  you  talent*  the  merits  of 
which  may  be  evoked  as  well  as  those  of  the  educated 
and  the  rich  ;  but  you  most  not  conceal  them  in  the 
public-bouse,  nor  there  learn  to  pervert  them  to  an  evil 
purpose.  Fellow-countrymen,  this  is  the  age  of  intel- 
lectual, moral,  and  political  improvement, —  this  is  the 
epoch  of  vast  change  for.  the  amelioration  of  man, — this 
is  the  period  when  vice  and  tyranny  must  be  overthrown 
together, — and  this  is  the  ten  to  which  history  shall 
learn  to  point  with  an  eternal  finger,  and  the  annals  of 
which  snail  proclaim  the  glorious  dawn  of  brighter 
destinies  upon  the  hitherto  clouded  existence  of  the 
working  classes.  This  monument  of  pride  shall  be 
rawed,  fellow-countrymen,  by  youne'.vea,  for  by  your 
exertions  shall  the  enlightened  and  enlightening  prin- 
ciples of  Teetotalism  henceforth  progress,  never  to 
relajse. 

GRACCHUS.  | 
. .  ( 

REVIEWS. 


.4*  Essay  o»  tlu  Crimes,  Ditfasts,  a»ii 
atkrr  Eri's  nunrrled  «rif*  ike  I'ff  of  /•tarvfttruiy 
Druub.  By  the  REV.  B.  PAKSOXS.  S\ ...  pp.  IJ6. 
London  :  J.  Snow. 

WITHOCT  troubling  either  ourselves  or  the  reader  rela- 
tive to  the  cause  of  the  publication  of  this  work,  and 
leaving  others  to  determine  whether  its  appearance  in 
pnnt  at  all.  were  proper  in  respect  to  the  successful 
essay  by  the  talented  Ma.  GRINDROD,  we  have  placed 
••  Ann-Bacchus"  now  betbre  us,  for  the  purpose  of  ful- 
filling  our  duty  as  impartial  reviewers,  and  bestowing  an 
opinion  upon  one  of  the  leading  works  as  yet  published 
in  the  sphere  of  Teetotal  literature,  MR.  PARSONS  has 
taken  an  elaborate  and  important  view  of  the  subject 
which  forms  the  basis  of  his  book,  and  has  handled  that 
subject  with  skill.  The  essay  certainly  produces  start- 
ling  facts  to  show  that  ••  in  our  day  intemperance  has 
assumed  a  most  destructive  character,"  and  that  "it 
hat  become  the  parent  of  most  of  the  crime*  which 
>courge  the  land."  la  (act  we  cannot  entertain  so 
dreadful  an  opinion  of  humanity  as  to  suppose  that 
such  fearful  crimes,  as  daily  come  within  our  cogni- 
saoce,  could  be  perpetrated,  were  not  their  authors 
labouring  at  the  time  under  some  unnatural  excitement: 
and  we  find,  by  a  reference  to  the  annals  of  crime,  tnat 
mnety-nuie  out  of  a  hundred  of  those  malefactors  who 
have  ever  suffered  death,  transportation,  or  other  pun- 
ishment  for  outrages  against  society,  hare  been  guilty 
of  their  crimes  when  under  the  influence  of  the  *a- 
•;jrt -'...'  n.i:rmr*i  produced  by  strong  drink.  Well 
ruay  the  Kev.  Mr.  Parsoas  exclaim.  -  Savage  as  The 
barbarian  may  be,  intoxicating  drinks  witl  increase  his 
lage  a  thousand-fold,  and  on  thai  account  ought  to  be 
withheld."  Even  in  the  year  1764.  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons  asserted  ihat  ••many  murders  vhkii.of  late 
hare  been  committed,  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  <  x- 
cea*ive  consumption  of  spirit*." 

Let  us  cull  a  few  very  interesting  statistical  accounts 
from  -  Anti-Bacchus."  The  annual  cost  of  malt  and 
spirituous  liquors  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  about  .  « 
famoVni  SU£MMU  (if  BMMJT.  In  the  fermented  liquors 
mad*  during  the  course  of  one  year  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  there  are  fitly -Ikrr-e  KI..VJI  ter*n  kunjre.i 
J»J  ngkly  ffcaund  owf  n*ttf-f.rt  pilb*i  or  fpv-ds.  and 
in  the  distilled  spirits  there  are  timty.iune  mUhau  /in 
taatirei  a.J  ncniy-eigkt  H^a^d  ngU  Imlrtd  c»d 
afkty-mne  gallons  of  alcohol,  ••  making  a  total  of  up- 
wards of  mvfty-tkrrt  «u.'.V«  o '"  gal. out  of'  w/orw«hJiy 
spwi/.  and  showing  an  excess  of  alcohol  in  fermented 
above  dutillod  liquors  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of 
tktrty-fw  soJwM  o/  faiitm*  ."•  There  are  fan »-«?*/ 
:li*nmtl  two  kumJreJ  e*t  eiert*  brrtcers  a  Ike  am*  try  ; 
and  nearly  <me  luauirrJ  rkv*a*rf  rtta^n  of  freer,  or  eijrr 
**4  perry-  Tbe  number  of  manufacturers,  dealers,  and 
retailers  in  spirit,  amounts  to  nearly  jifiy-Jift  thrntmj. 
whose  rent  and  taxes  exceed  two  millions  of  money 
annually.  "The  justice  department  of  government 
coda  upwards  of  a  million  annually,  and  toe  preventive 
service  half  a  million  more ;  and  yet  these  sums  are  not 
a  quarter  of  what  is  pud  for  trials,  police  fine*,  fce, 
by  tbe  country."  How  ridiculous  is  it,  then,  for  the 
government  lo  not,  crime  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
having  to  JM* .for  tkt  pmsJtmnt  tf  U  .' 

Mr.  Parsons,  in  a  very  entertaining  chapter  upon  the 
nature  of  aioobol  and  alcoholic  drinks,  prove*  to  de- 
monstration that  alcohol  doe*  not  eiist  in  nature,  in  a 
native  state,  but  that  it  is  tbe  product  of  fermentation, 
which  is  itself  a  result  of  decomposition  or  decay  in 
vegetable  bodies.  Fermentation  amalgamates  the  dif- 
ferent principle*  in  fruita  or  vegetable*,  which  princi- 
ple* were  all  separated  and  apart  daring  the  period  of 
the  TiUlity  of  those  fruits  or  vegetable*.  Thus,  al- 
cohol never  could  be  elicited  from  any  productions  of 
natur*  in  their  lirimf  tittt.  but  is  merely  obtained  from 
their  Aotmsri  or  pntritrJ  couftrw*.  In  a  word,  alcohol 
is  the  production  of  the  rottenness  of  nature.  The 


spirit  i*  the  same  in  principle,  whether  in  wine,  malt, 
or  spirituous  liquor*.  Gin,  rum,  brandy,  whiskey,  &c. 
arc  nothing  but  alcohol  and  water,  coloured  and  modi- 
fied with  burnt  sugar,  or  adulterated  to  suit  certain 
purposes.  There  is  no  nourishment  in  these,  because 
all  the  substance  is  distilled  into  spirit,  and  alcohol 
itself  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  substance  by  any  process 
existing  :  therefore  a*  substances  alone  are  nourishing, 
or  liquors  in  proportion  to  tbe  substance  to  which  they 
can  be  reduced,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  not  a  particle 
of  nutrition  in  spirituous  liquors.  Distillation  succeeds 
fermentation,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  alcohol 
produced  by  the  latter. 

With  regard  to  wine*  we  may  observe  that  bitter 
almonds  are  used  to  give  them  a  nutty  flavour,— sweet- 
brier  and  elder-flowers  form  the  bouquet  of  high-fla- 
voured wines, — alum  renders  meagre  wine  bright ;  and 
the  crust  of  port  wine  is  very  easily  made  with  cream 
of  tartar.  Many  wine-sellers  know  that  there  is  death 
in  their  wine;  and  many  medical  men  hav*  destroyed 
then  patients  by  recommending  them  to  drink  spirit*. 

Mr.  Parsons  labours  hard  to  prove  that  the  custom 
of  drinking  alcoholic  wine  was  not  known  to  the  an- 
cients. We  think  that  the  Masticao  and  "  mighty 
Falerian"  will  not  be  included  in  the  category  of 
non-alcoholic  wines.  With  reference  to  the  miracle  of 
the  transmutation  of  the  water  into  wine,  we  think  that 
both  Mr.  Grindrod  in  his  "  Bacchus"  and  Mr.  Parsons 
in  "  Anti-Bacchus  satisfactorily  set  at  rest  any  idea 
that  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquor  could  ever  have  possi- 
bly obtained  the  divine  sanction. 

On  the  whole.  "  Anti- Bacchus"  is  a  most  valuable 
work,  and  reflects  tbe  greatest  credit  upon  it*  author. 

Tke  Sftrrfr*/ ;  A  fYr»ck  ami  toylisk  PeriexKral*  Num- 
ber I.  Svo.  pp.  16.  London  :  Sherwood,  Gilbert,  and 
Piper. 

THI  design  of  this  publication  is  good ;  but  we  an 
afraid  that  the  editor  is  not  competent  to  work  it  out. 
He  is  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  French  idioms: 
the  literal  translation  of  tbe  English  presents  itself  fre- 
quently. For  instance,  in  the  opening  tale,  be  has  the 
follow. ne  sentence: — "Le  t  stume  em  Uquelje  raus  rou," 
(cc.  Now  no  Frenchman  would  make  use  of  such  an 
expression.  It  is  not  absolutely  wrong;  but  a  native 
would  not  use  it.  He  would  say,  "  I*  nxtume  c«  rowj 
porter."  Again,  we  have  this  sentence,  "  L'kmoe  r*»w. 
rt  rout  stm  trrri .-"  tbe  con'uct'on  rt  should  be  here 
omitted.  In  hi*  le*son  of  tbe  pronunciation  of  tbe 
French  language,  the  editor  of  TV  Student  savs  that 
pomdait  must  be  pronounced  as  pmott*)) :  the  0  roust 
not  even  be  breathed  ;  he  should  have  written  the  Eng- 
lish prannnei&uon  rxwntay.  Then,  again,  he  writes  tbe 
pronunciation  of  r\f  thus— oo/,  whereas  it  should  be  •/. 
Com  should  be  fssait.  instead  of  sosok  .-  de**  should  be 
derx  in  that  sentence ;  man  should  there  be  mere  in- 
stead of  ma::  and  mieui  should  be  pronounced  as  near- 
ly mac  as  possible,  instead  of  mvry.  If  a  little  more 
attention  be  devoted  to  this  work,  it  will  become  an 
useful  publication,  and  a  favourite. 

AN  ALLEGORY. 

A  certain  city  became  infested  with  a  dangerous  specie* 
of  inject,  numbers  of  which,  mingling  with  particle* 
of  differtnt  kinds  of  nourishment,  were  thus  by  the 
inhabitants  unconsciously  swallowed.  The  first  symp- 
toms of  its  presence  in  tbe  human  system  were  giddi- 
ness, preternatural  lusue  of  eye,  torpidity  of  the 
muscle*  employed  in  articulation,  a  hiccough,  flushed 
countenance,  temporary  but  general  paralysis,  lunacy 
of  short  duration,  and  sudden  change  in  the  disposi- 
tion, continuing  until  tbe  fit  ceased,  which  change 
varied  in  the  respective  subjects  of  it.  Some  showed 
unusual  mirth,  others  flew  into  the  extreme  of  bad 
passions,  a-  d  committed  violence  upon  things  animate 
and  inaminate.  Drowsiness  ordinarily  supervened, 
and  frequently  death-like  stupefaction.  The  patient 
after  a  little  while,  slowly  regained  hi*  faculties,  al- 
though the  convulsion  left,  as  its  successors,  a  trembling 
of  the  nerves  shocked  by  tbe  preceding  paralysis,  head- 
ache, excessive  thirst,  and  dreadful  sense  of  depres- 
sion on  the  spirits.  Repeated  attacks  caused  more 
durable  evidences  of  the  fatal  operation*  of  the  in- 
sidious venom,  imbibed  from  Urn  apparently  trifling 
source.  Preternatural  lustre  of  eye  yielded  to  fixed 
and  lasting  inflammation  of  its  delicate  blood-vessels, 
bloatedness  of  dropsy  deforming  every  limb  and  fea- 
ture, and  the  whole  exterior  assuming  a  diseased  as- 
pect. Fearful  were  its  irternal  ravages  corroded 
liver,  stomach  weakened  into  irritability,  rejecting 
wholesome  food,  or  failing  to  perform  with  fidelity  it* 
digestive  duties.  Interval*  between  tbe  paralytic 
shocks  harassed  the  sufferer  with  mental  horrors,  which 
the  afflicted  have  so  feelingly  com)*red  to  a  realixa- 
tioo  of  torment*  of  tbe  condemned  in  regions  of  eter- 
nal punishment.  The  moral  state  of  the  unhappy  vic- 
tim, during  the  paroxysm,  was  often  debased,  indeed,  j 
Affection,  tendency  to  obey  the  laws,  religion,  horoa-  j 
nity  and  all  refinement,  fled  from  tbe  mind.  Hate.  I 
ri.xeusBae*s,  discontent  cruelty  and  coarse  sensuality  i 
usurped  tbe  throne  of  rirtaous  sentiment.  The  arm  I 
which  afaoulii  have  shielded  innocence,  ensanguine*  it* 
hue  with  the  gore  of  a  devoted  heart.  The  alarming 
evil  of  tan  accession  to  the  plagues  of  life,  ibis  bane- 
ful little  creature  awakened  tbe  attention  and  quick- 


ened the  active   hostility  against  its  existence,  of  tbe 
most  skilful  physicians,  and  attracted  to  tbe  cause  the 
efforts  of  almost  every  citiien  and   resident  of  tbe 
neighbourhood.     Specific*  were   resorted  to  in  vain. 
The  ^batinate  and  penetrating  assail  not  eataped  every 
weapon,  and  triumphantly  dealt  it*  blow,  in  spite  of 
medical  science  and  ingenuity  sharpened  by   the  ur- 
gency of  ;uch  an  occasion.     It   insinuated   itself  into 
the  purest  beverage,  lurked  in  tbe  closet,  crept  into  the 
drawer,  found  its  way  into  cop  and  cask,  and  cursed 
almost  every  happy  hearth  with  it*  obnoxious  visiting*. 
It  qualified  tbe  jocund  merry-making  with  it*  offensive 
intrusion,  exhalted  obscenity  as  the  odious  substitute 
of  sparkling  wit,  and  foul  fumes,  whence  only  should 
emanate  tbe  pleasant  odours  of  a  featt     The  unrelent- 
ing persecutor  pursued  the  flying  martyr,  and  over- 
took the  object  of  it*  vengeance  in  tbe  solitude  of  tbe 
desert.     It*  deadly  shaft*  were  levelled  with  unerring 
aim  at  the  worshipper  beside  the  altar ;  like  a  serpent, 
it  darted  its  *tiug  from  among  blossoms  in  tbe  bowers 
of  pleasure,  cradled  it*  brood  within  tbe  sanctuary  of 
tbe  bridal  chamber,  stole  into  tbe  guileless  bosom  of 
loveliness  and  unheeding  youth,  bowed  with  anguish  the 
hoary  head,  and  nestled  amid  scenes  were  music  and 
beauty,  fragrance  and  festivity.  ble**ed  mortality  with 
foretaste  of   heaven.     Oh  !   why  this  direful  doom — 
what  enormity  i*  this  awful  judgment  to  expiate,  re- 
quiring  the  sacrifice  of  the  blooming  charm*  of  tbe 
sweetest  damsel,  the  noblest  powers  of  manly  great - 
ne**  *    Cannot  prayer  avert  aught  of  tbe  terrible  de- 
nunciation P     May   not  mercy    withhold  tbe  bitterest 
of  the  loathsome  draught  P    Must  tbe  goblet  be  drain- 
ed to  the  very  dreg*  P     Will  no  favouring  spirit,  from 
on  high,  wing  its  way  hither,  to  stay  the  sweeping  de- 
solation of  this  pestilence  *    Must  tbe  tear  trickle   for 
ever  over  blighted  hope*  t    Is  tbe  futurity  of  fond  de- 
sire in  tbe  mental  prospect  of  mothers  never  again  to 
smile  in  the  verdure  of  a  fertile  vale,  but  ever  to  frown 
from  the  blasted  soil  of  a  burning  waste  P    The**  were 
the  cries  of  agony  which  ascended  in  every  quarter, 
wrung  from   despairing  wretches !    Ah !  the  echoing 
groans  are  dying  away  in  the  distance,  wailing*  of  woe 
wax  fainter  and  fainter,  anon  are  scarcely  heard,  now 
cease.     What  means  this  quiet — is  it  a  pausing  ot  over 
wearied  assiduity  in  complaint,  to  be  succeeded  by  a 
renewal  of  sighs  and  entreaties,  increased   in  fervour 
and  loudneas.  or  are  tbe  supplication*  granted  and  the 
danger  removed  ?    Alas '.  that  venerable  form,  wallow- 
ing in  the  fiitty  pool,  which  stagnates  amid  confined 
vapour*  and  tributary  oozing*  of  offal  juices,  witness- 
es for  the  lingering  of  the  baled  corruption  which  de- 
graded excellence  and  wisdom  into  such  a  heart-rend- 
ing spectacle.     Proclamation  of  those  bloody  murder* 
done  upon  sleeping  confidence,  writes  in  lurid  charac- 
ters, blazing  and  glaring  with  hellish  hideousne**  upon 
toe  astounded  vwon,  that  tbe  promoter  of  wo. fish  pro- 
pensity is  still  pouring  its  polluting  streams  into  tbe 
energies  of  intellect.     Thaw  bacchanalian  shout*  and 
tumultuous  noise*,  which  frighten  away  the  stillness  of 
hours  hallowed  to  dreams,  forgetfalnes*  and  refresh- 
ing slumber,  harrow  up  the  soul  of  virtue  with  gloomy 
forebodings  of  attendant  wretchedness,  the  shadow   of 
present  delusive   hilarity   and   unnatural  excitement. 
Why.  then,  is  tbe  voice  of  lamentation  no  more  wafted 
b)  sympathising  air*  to  celestial  guardians  of  human 
weal  ?    A   surpassing  wonder  explains   the    enigma. 
Imagine  tbe  cunning  witchery,  the  mighty  magic  of  a 
spell  which  could  infuse  its  illusions  into  a  consuming 
frame  to  the  conviction  of  its  owner,  that  tbe  vital* 
which  crisp  and  curl  among  tbe   flames,  are  glowing 
wuh  renewed  life  and  increasing  vigour.     Such  is  tbe 
potent  enchantment,  the  complete  hallucination  *iueh 
sways  the  understanding  under  tbe  influence  o(  this 
mysterious  infection.     The  demon  of  mischief  is  not 
absent,    but   reason   overwhelmed.      Tbe    monster   i* 
courted,  and  periodical    exacerbation*  of  tbe  disorder 
are  eagerly  sought  as  oblivion  to  care.     Tbe  animal- 
cule do  not  sicken   fast   enough.      Tbeir  bodies  are 
crushed,  tbe  essence  of  pestiferous  virulence  extract- 
ed, and  its  malignant  qualities  concentrated  into  a  suf- 
ficiently deleterious  liquid  which  is  quaffed,  until  fever 
rage*  in  the  pulse,  ana  madness  *eiae>  tbe  bnia.    The 
cherished  bane    is   instilled  into  a  thousand  dabea,  and 
honoured  by  tbe  guest  and  boat  a*  tbe  cbotceal  < 
of  hospitality.     Magistrates  are  infected  with  tbe 
•  nia,  and  license  vender*  of  in*  donbly-dieUlled  nox- 
Kxtsneea.  shop*  are  opened  to  retail  rills  of  tbe  cnme- 
disposmg  fluid,  and  vilenes*  and  racking  paina,  misery 
and  ferocious  wickedness,   are  made  ireissalli   t*  taw 
humble*!.     Tbe  calamitous  state  of  tbe  inhabitant*  was 
known  far  and  wide,  and  there  came  from  a  remote 
territory,  a  benevolent  and  learned  leech,  deeply  af- 
fected  by   tccount*   be   received  of  theee  deplorable 
event*,  and  determined  to  apply   his  experience  and 
research  to  the  exigency.     He  had  compacted  tbe  globe 
to  examine  the  healing  resource*  of  every  clime,  as- 
cended higbe*!  mountains  to  pluck  from  their  piana- 
c'«i  contributions  to  the  store*  if  bis  art,  descended 
into  deepest  cave*  and  mines  for  balmy  treasures,  bid- 
den under  glittering  precious  ore.  and  dived   down  to 
ocean  receaar*  of  peariy  mygnificer.ee,  to  draw  tbe  no 
11  gred  tents  for  invigorating  restoratives.       Laden  with 
tbe  (nthered  ministering  to  ailing,  tbe  visitor  peram- 
bulated tbe  streets  and  entered  upon  tbe  ta-k.    Kamt 
lem  were  tbe  expedient*  suggested,  and   aumerow 
were  tbe  core*.     Proselyte*  accelerated  tbe  coming, 
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and  disciple*  multiplied  the  m««oi   of   good.     Law- 
girea  began  to  know  returning  glimmerings  of  samty . 
and  Dcroaive  advantage  to  disseminating   the   newly- 
f  nn-'  remedies.     From   parti*!   reKnquiibment  of  the 
\  itiating  mixlurr.  progr***   was  made  to  loUl  absti- 
nence.    Bv  enactment*,  facilities  for  getting  poiaoned 
wttf  abolished,  manufactories  of  .the  potion  broken  up. 
*•.  •;  «  rJwmicaQkMt,  detecting  the  lenat  taint  of  it  in 
aili.-Ie  of  food  or  drink  universally  applied.     Whrre- 
ever  it  wa*  discovered,  the  compoand  was  destroyed, 
and  uncon  laminated  viands  furnished  salutary aliment. 
F.agranl  aod  exhilarating  offerings  of  oriental  shores 
and  Ar,U»n  plain*,  unadulterated  with  the  proscribed 
constituent,  cheered   melancholy,   animated  languor, 
and  met  the  icy  touch  of  winter  along  the  purple  cur- 
reut  of  the  veins  with  Counteracting  glow  of  it»  be- 
nign impulse.     No  longer  were  summer  heat*,  scorch 
ing  the  brow,  rendered  rnore,  intolerable  by  ri«ry  drop* 
which  th«  Up  eagerly  caught  in  mistaken  endeavour  to 
moisten  the  pnrch«d  tongue,  bat  parity  of  succulent 
gratefulness  quenched  burning  longings  of  the  palate. 
Soaad  sleep  wa*  enjoyed  in  the  nwseJen  night,  and  all 
the  function*  regularly   performed   their  allotment*. 
Bright  glances  beamed  once  nore  upon  just  proportion* 
of   figure,   voice*  resumed  distinctness  and   melody, 
steadiness  of  intended  motion  confirmed  every  sinew, 
the    step    f«U    firm    and    sprung    elastic  as 
Propriety  in  thought  displayed  irself  in  correct  action, 
the  grace*  ir.vited  bark,  re-ill  umc.4.  mntual  intercourse, 
delightful  anticipations  dawned  again.  an>l  satisfaction 
returne.1  to  the   fireside.     In  the  genial  sunshine  of 
kindline**  of  temper  basked  the  lamb-like  qualities  of 
gentleness    and    reciprocal    good-will.      Regenerated 
kreaUungs  of  the  vx-isl  atmosphere  revived  the  cling- 
ing tendrils  of  entwining  courtesies.     Encouraged   to 
nobler  flights,  soared  on  eaglet  pinions  kindred  aspirings 
of  exalted  worth,  beckoned   by    »   smiling  destiny   to 
lovelier  akiev     The   fortunate    reformer  of  so   many 
evil*,  gratified  with  praise  snd  rejoicings  which  he  heard 
everywhere,  withdrew  into  his  own  country,  and  pas*. 
esi  his  declining  yean  in  peaceful  retrospect  of  bis  use- 
ful coarse. 


the  Secretary,  the  rhsir  w*s  taken  by  Ma   Cm  Mr.  the 
Registrar  of  the  United  Temperance  Association. 

M«.  CRUMP  addressed  some  wholesome  advice  to  the 
yo*ths  of  the  district,  relative  to  the  important  doctrines 
and  ditties  of  Ttetotahsm, 

MAST**,  BROOKS  made  a  most  interesting  speech, 
evincing  a  profound  acquaintance  with  the  beneficial 
tendency  of  Teetotalism  in  abolishing  the  drir.Ving 
usages  of  society. 

MASTER  BASTING  addressed  the  audience  la  a  some, 
what  hnmonrous  speech ;  but  the  peroration  was  of  a 
peculiarly  affecting  nature,  and  consisted  of  a  powerful 
Appeal  to  those  present  in  favour  of  the  society  to  which 
He  belonged. 

MASTER  CHALMERS  spoke  for  th«  first  time,  and  ac- 
quitted himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  present  - 

Ma.  BAYLIS  made  one  of  bis  powerful  appeals  to 
parents,  to  implore  them  to  rear  their  children  in  the 
doctrine  of  total  abstinence,  as  the  only  condition  of 
their  future  happiness. 

MASTER  TOWERS  illustrated  the  evil  effects  of  in- 
temperance by  referring  to  the  biographies  of  many  emi- 
nent men.  who  were  the  victims  of  that  vice. 

MR.   RinpLS  produced  a  powerful  effect  upon  the 
audience  by  means  of  an  eloquent  oration  in  favour  of 
before    i  t'"  C™*  moral  cause  of  total  abstinence. 

M  R.  M  A  I.L  A  RTI  closed  the  meeting  with  a  good  speech. 
OTENIXO  or  TUB  SAINT  FAXCRAS  TEMPERANCE 

BALI- 
OX  Mottdav  evening.  October  19th.  this  Hall  was  pob- 
liclt  opened  for  the  first  time.  A  grand  tea-meeting 
commenced  the  proceeding*,  aod  this  was  very  nume- 
ronsly  and  respectably  attended.  The  Hall  presented  a 
very  cheerful  appearance,  being  tastefully  decorated 
with  evergreens  and  flower*.  The  standard  of  the  society, 
with  the  grand  Runner  of  the  I'm  ted  Temperance  Asso- 
ciation, which  had  been  lent  for  tlie  occasion,  were  ap- 
pended to  the  walls,  Durinc  the  evening  several  Tem- 
perance Hymns,  written  by  MR.  Hi  i  vi  m  for  the  occa- 
sion, were  »unc  by  the  company.  At  7  o'clock  precise- 
ly the  fabric  meeting  commence.!.  t)>e  chair  heine  taken 
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the  influence  exercised  over  the  male  by  the  female  sex, 
and  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  a  good  example  being 
set  by  the  tatter  to  the  former.  He  then  apologised  for 
this  personal  appeal  to  the  ladies  present,  but  felt  eon- 
vtnced  that  hit  observations  would  be  taken  in  good 
part. 

MR.  G.  W.  M.  RKTXM.DS  said  he  had  thaj  day  read 
an  account  of  MR.  ROXTBOTHAM'S  late  anti-teetotal 
lecture,  in  the  Monttoy  Herald,  nnd  he  should  proceed 
to  refute  the  arguments  adduced  by  that  gentleman. 
MR.  RSYNOLDS'S  speech  forms  the  Leading  Article  of 
this  number  of  TV  Tertotaitr.  (Set  Leading  Article.  1 

MR.  BroDLK  drew  a  comparison  between  the  home  of 
a  drunkard  and  that  of  a  Teetotaler.  He  then  made 
some  observations  upon  the  necessity  of  union  amongst 
the  Teetotalers,  and  recommended  those  present,  who 
were  not  total  abstainers,  to  embrace  the  pledge. 

MR.  SRSTPARP  gave  his  testimony  in  favour  of  the. 
doctrine  of  total  abstinence.  He  is  a  preacher  ia  the 
neighbourhood  in  which  he  resides,  and  said  that  be  had 
exercised  the  duties  of  his  calling  much  better  since  he 
had  abjured  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

.<  vrilwifj  and  Bra*,  kit. 

THE  Betanal-Green.  Mary-le-bone,  and  Kensington  and 
Bays  water  Branches  to  the  United  Temperance  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Chelsea  Auxiliary  to  the  same  parent 
society,  pursue  their  philanthropic  labours  with  success. 
The?  daily  receive  fresh  encouragement  to  persevere  in 
their  endeavours  to  propagate  the  doctrines  of  total  ab- 
stinence ;  and  their  committees  conduct  the  business  of 
the  respective  associations  with  energy  sad  seal.  Sue- 
cess  must  necessarily  attend  upon  such  exertions. 

SAILOR'S  READING  ROOM  AND  FEXNT  LIRRARV. 
WE  are  glad  to  be  enabled  to  announce  the  foundation 
of  aa  establishment,  bearing  the  above  title,  at  No  19, 
WellcJose-S<iuare.  The  object  of  this  ettablUhotcot, 
M  set  out  in  the  prospectus,  "  is  to  secure  sailors  from 
the  demoralising  sensualities  and  intemperance  of  tb* 
Port  of  London,  and  to  produce  some  moral  and  mental 
enjoyment  in  connexion  with  Temperance  Re/ormation. 
for  the  benefit  of  themselves  aau  families,  and  of  mer. 


and  ably  tiled  by   MR.   HRWITT.  who  made  aa   able  j  chants  and  ship-owners.  &.C,"  This  Temperance  Depoai. 


tory  will  contain  ••  a  great  variety  at  weekly  pahlica- 
tions    and   all    the  important   works   upon   the  Brewct 


ROSCOMMON. 

Ox  October  16th,  this  town  presented  a  scene  of  bustle 
and  excitement,  as  it  was  reported  that  tie  HEV.  THEO- 
RAi-D  M4TO.EW  would  arrive  and  make  his  appearance 
daring  the  day.  A  beautiful  triumphal  arch,  decorated 
with  green,  had  been  made  across  the  street  ;  and.  at 
aa  earl*  hour,  large  numbers  of  Teetotalers  were  upon 
the  move,  with  their  white  rods ;  but  a  report  mas  in- 
dustriously circulated  to  the  effect  that  a  maa  of  the 
ovate  of  Put  ROE.  an  olRoions  Kmi  meddling  county  in- 
spect**, would  not  allow  them  to  waA  in  precession.  A 
large  flag,  with  various  devices  painted  on  it,  was  hang 
otitude  the  Temperance  Hotel.  At  MX  o'clock  the  apos- 
tle of  Temperance  arrived  at  Flya's  Hotel,  and  shortly 
afterwards  proceeded  oa  foot  up  the  street,  followed  by 
aa  m  mcnst  concourse  of  persons,  and  a  band  playing  ••  St. 
Patrick**  Dny."  "See  the  Conquering  Hero  comes." 
fee.  FATHER  MA.THIW  proceeded  to  the  bouse  of  the 
KIT.  J.  M  AR-PKN  ;  nnd  n  cry  then  ran  through  the 
town, — ••  lUumiunte  '.  Illuminate:"  In  a  short  time. 


evert   house  exhibited  a  glare  of  light. — barrels    were 

-    -    '  adulteration  practised  bt  wine-merchants.  puMirans.  and 

the   whole  scene  „  '   *  *    ^      «>  .  ..   •»  -     •  ,_ 

of  the  most  ti^elT  appearane*.     O.  the  morn-     *««"~;.     He  recommended  the  Sai.t  Paneras  ^,etv 

to  establish  a  hbrarr  in  connexion  with   the  new  Hall. 


lighted  at  each  end  of  the  town, 

the  most  lively  affenrancu.     Oa  the  morn 
of  th«   17th,  the  RXT.  MR.  MATHEW  I, ft  Roscom- 
mou,  nt  about  eight  o'clock,  nnd  proceeded  to  Gort.    An  : 
.mmrnse  multitude  attended  him  a  considerable  distance 
»pon  tbe  road. 

RIRMIN6HAM. 

Tun  pnSiican*  are  like  a  phnlaax  closeU  united  and  are 
M  at  the  least  appearance  of  danger :  hence  the  rerrihle 
agitation  raised  by  these  gentry  ia  defence  of  one  of 
tbeir  urdrr  whose  licence  was  recently  withheM.  ••  Tbe " 
Licenced  Victualler's  Society"  bnv*  a  good  supply  of 
mncimon.  and  are  not  alack  to  employ  it.  A  barrister 
w  as  cngufed  tn  bring  the  rune  above  adverted  to  before 
the  »a«>ti>U  i  who  «t  tar  listened  to  the  appeal  as  to 
arfir4ut  *  ^cumW  Suia'w  to  re  near  the  matter  and  con- 
sider the*  judgment.  The  result  is,  that  the  former 
decision  fen*  (MM  i««»)fcm«<.  The  legal  adve<cnte  verv 
pathetically  alluded  to  the  lot*,  any.  rra  that  the  publi- 
c*t  femM  Matnin  wy  the  suppression  of  his  liccr.ce-  bat 
are  there  no  other  considerations  to  be  regarded  ?  Is 
the  hulk*  m«m>  ye«r!y  by  the  suner  abundance  of  ale  an. 1 
spirit -shops  n  tiMBug  affair  •  By  no  means.  And  since 
tbe  i»uMie*«s.  have  their  nwwmtes,  let  the  friends,  the 
of  tbe  working  man  throw  their  protecting 


speech.  In  which  he  especially  alluded  to  the  necessity  of 
applying  the  extreme  measure  of  TeetoUlism  to  the  ex* 

tremely  depraved  state  of  society.  extraordinary  progress  of  the  Temperance  moral  reform 

MR.  HIG.-.IVS.  Junior,  the  Secretary,  read  the  Re-  ,n  England,  Scotland.  Wales,  and  Ireland,  with  other 
r*rt  of  tbe  Committee,  and  stated  the  reasons  which  bad  I  interesting  publications  for  the  general  improvement  of 
led  to  the  erection  of  the  hall.  It  appears  that  applica-  j  sea-faring  families."  Each  person  will  he  allowed  to 
tion  tor  the  use  uf  a  school-room  attached  to  a  aeigh-  |  rt*d  in  tie  Depository  during  the  day.  by  contributing 
bonriag  chapel,  bnd  been  made  in  vaic,  on  the  ground  one  penny  to  the  lihrary-box,  and  will  he  permitted  to 
CO  monstrous  assertion !)  that  -  the  casse  of  Teetotalism  take  books  and  papers  borne-  with  him  upon  leaving  a 
was  nnseriptnral."  Under  these  circumstance*,  the  deposit.  This  excellent  establishment,  which  will  ^be 
Committee  resolved  to  exert  itsrif  to  effect  the  desired  j  found  productive  of  incalculable  bcncnX  will  he  tn.Wr 

|  the  superintendence  of  directors, preside*'  by  MR.  SMITH. 

I  the  minister  of  the  Mariner's 'Church,  WeUcJose-Sqaare, 

1  «CTrR»-ROOV.    THIOItAVB'S   ROAD. 
Tas    readers  of    TTu  TTrrMtlrr  will  remember  that  we 
announced  a  short  time  buck,  thit  n  challenge  bad  been 
|  civ.-n   by   MR.  WARBBN  to   MR,  MACTOKNELL,   the 
i  anti-teetotal  lecturer.     The  dispntaats  met  at  the  lee- 
each  of  whom  delivered  a  most  effective  address  in  favour  I  ,„„  ^^   Theobald's    Road,  on   Wedneaday  evening, 

i  Vt.  21st.  On  the  rollowine  morning,  we  received  n 
Inter  from  MR,  Marcosvii.L.  complaining  bitterly  of 
the  manner  in  which  be  was  treated  by  the  nadienee. 
We  shall  not,  at  present,  make  any  comment  upon  tb* 
letter :  we  shall  however  be  happy  to  receive  an  explana- 
tion of  that  which  certainly  as  yet  seems  singular  er>a- 
Juct,  from  other  quarters.  Will  MR.  WARDEN  oblige 
cs  wit!  h:s  versioa  of  the  story1  We  will  then  return 
tn  the  subject  n*xt  week. 


aim  of  having,  in  the  Saiat  Pancras  district,  a  pnbhc 
hall  for  teetotal  teftnie*.  ia  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
P'ti'rtmrs  nf  tkr  Ckrw#i*u  Cfavra  ,':  :  "  attached  tn  the 
aforesaid  chapel  ;  and  the  erection  of  tbe  hall  was  the 
res*H  of  tho«e  efforts. 

The  meeting  was  thea  addressed  by  MR.   JACKSON. 
tbe  REV.  J.  S.  Crt.NER.  Ma.  DENTON.  and  MR.  GAT. 


of  Teetotalism. 

Ma.  H.  VT.  WESTOX   Secretary  to  the  faited  Tern- 
perance  Association,  eonelnded  the  bnsine* s  of  the  ever- 
ing  with  a  most  encouraging  address  to  tw.e  audience 
He  expatiated  npoa  the  adr-aittages  of  the  doctrine  of 
total  abstinence,  and  exposed  the  infamous  <r<tem  of 


. 
the  new 

and  promised  to  make  them  a  present  of  some  books  as 
a  foundation. 

The  Secretary  gave  notice  that  the  meetings  of  thr 
Society  would  be  held,  every  Tuesday  e»»n;nc,  »t  North- 
ampton-street Chapel,  King's  Cro<s  :  and  at  the  mw 
Temperanne  Hall,  S9,  Wilstead -street.  Somer's  Town, 
every  Thursday  evening.  The  meeting  thea  separated. 
a  powerful  effect  having  been  produced  upon  all  present 
by  the  proceedings  and  arrangements  of  the  evening.  The 
presence  of  the  grand  Banner  of  the  Unite!  Tempcraccc 
Association,  ia  the  new  Hall,  on  this  occasion,  seems  to 
intimate  that  the  frtmripiet  o/wnoa  are  duly  appreciate^ 
in  that  district. 


IMTEP    TFMrERANCK    ASSOC1  VTIOS. 

i  NOTICE  is   RI.RKIIT  GIVEN,  THAT  A 

I  GEVERVL  MRFTIXC  ron   >rni.M.   RrsiNE^*.  WILL 

PK     MKI.D     AT    THE    CHAfFl.     ALDKKSGATE    $Ta«KT. 

1  ox  FRIDAY.  NOTKMRER  Tint  SIXTH  IXSTAXT,  AT 
,  H\i.r-rv*T  Ss\-»x  O'CLOCK  ix  ram  EVKNDIC. 

SlGS'ED, 

H.  W.  \TESTOX,  SECRETART. 

13*.  A.  piB-i.  v-i    STRBET. 


TOWN  NE^CTS. 
Torm1*.  socisn  ron  rm  srrrnr--< .   N 


OV 


was  Mi  at  the 


A  er«w4cd  we*ti*r  -(  this  nssocmtic* 
We*)ema  Obapei,  Aiilmil  ttmit. 
N4V.Nornh.IUmi,  Ishnftoa.  MR.  a  W.  M.  Rxv- 
Vnd  irum«M<  M  take  the  chair  upon  the  ncea- 
mil  n*  urgeat  nniucss  pr*  ventra'  th  is 


TNITED    TEMrERANCC    ASSOCIATION, 

Hrai  Qmtrttrt. 

THE  meeting  at  tbe  AMengute-street  CkRpel  (the  most  ! 
imnor'ant  place  of  Teetotal -as-scmbl are  ia  Lon.ion>  wa>  ; 

;  well  attended  n*  WedneWay  evrr.inc.  Octtber  31st. 

MR.  Cut  Mr  <tfce  Registrari  took  thecnair.  andcorn-  , 
mented  upon  the  inconsistent  conduct  of  clergymen  who  • 
OKro»fd  the  doctrine*  of  Tectotalism.     He  ob<rrved  that 
the  clrrrv  preacbe*  against  r-imr.  aud  yet  they  di.1  not 
unite  with  those  who  were  eng*gro  ia  aa  actire  crusno.- 

!  apiiast  r*-e  cause  of  that  crime, 

MR.  BSJ«ST«  AK  s«id  ti«t  tke  *dvaatage»  of  Teetotal-  • 
ism  are  much  less  understand  than  they  ought  to  be.   He 
then  p»rt  calarly  nddresned  himvnlf  to  tbe  female  portion 
of  the  audituee,  and  implored  wives,  and  daughters,  anj 
mothers  tr>  abandon  tie  use  «(  aljoholie  drinks  for  t*t  • 
sake  of  their  VnsKard*.  their  fath.-rs.  and  their  sons.  He 
SM.i  that  the  h'.Vst  nf  MtempeTance  never  assumed  so 

'  thorouthly  4efr»4*4  a*  aspect  as  ia  wamna  ;  and  th«t 

'  nlenhc-'  ro«verl«4  nil  that  nature  had  made  chaste.  r>.ir. 

•  sad  comely,  iato  the  vilest  of  chniucter*.     He  spoke  of 


PpiiCE-OrricF..— Amongst     the 

!  charges  brought  before  MR,  HARVY  ye«<cniay,  there 
I  were  at  least  fmVrjr  jxrsmt  who  were  found  lying  in  the 
I  streets  in  so  excessive  a  state  of  intc\i,-»t»n  as  to  be 
'  scarcely  ab!e  to  move. 

1  ROBERT  M. \CAIRE.— A  new  noxvl,  b>  G.  VT.  M.  RRT- 
i  soi  ns.  F.sa..  entitled  "Robrit  Mocwre  in  England." 
;  hat  been  receive  .i  »nd  roost  proUh.y  will  be  reviewed 
in  onr  nest  nnmber.  The  work  "is  illo^rated  with 
f  icrbtcen  admirable  steM  enp-»vings  by  Phis,  ami  be- 
lorg*  to  the  Jsck  SbepjMird  flsss  of  tale*.  Robert 
Va.-aire  is  himself  a  sj^ccses  of«ownor  Jack  &bepr«id. 
whom  be  certainly  r.vah  in  h»  nu  me  rout 'daring  es- 
capes from  prison.  TViose  uko>  may  iccl  cuiioon  to 
make  themselves  spqnxintrd  with  tbe  adventure*  of 
Ro!.crl  Miraire  and  h.s  fr.end  Brrtnutd  should  apply 
to  their  circr-Uting  libraii.a  lor  the  hire  of  tne  work. 


OEOK5B  HKXDF.RSilX,  i  Ok  IU.trv.  Lndcant 
"   P»'t-Tr«^ifr  Row  :  T>.  C»m»- 

''    •  m  i    »cj  « 


LOL  "i 


rr.r.-tr.  IS.  l-.n»fr  ?,-»•». 
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THE  DRUNKARD'S  PROGRESS. 

A    TALE. BY   THE    EDITOR. 

PERIOD  II.— CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE    H.KLT. 

I  T  was  about  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  thai 
Melville  arrived  at  the  Fleet-prison,  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  little  white-headed  tipstaff,  in  seedy 
black,  who  has  so  long  fulfilled  the  pleasant 
olSee  of  escort  to  the  Farringdon  Hotel.  Louise 
had  ret  lifted  to  the  cottage,  to  dispose  of  the 
property,  and  realize  as  much  money  as  the 
wrecks  of  their  former  magnificence  would  pro- 
duce ;  and.  as  Melville  did  not  expect  to  "get 
itfttlod"  in  his  new  alnx'.e  that  evening,  it  was 
arranged  that  his  wife  and  child  should  remain 
at  their  own  house  for  that  last  night  of  their 
possession  of  a  home  ! 

Melville  was  admitted  into  a  species  of  lohby, 
between  two  doors  ;  a  part  of  which  said  lobby 
was  enclosed  by  a  wooden  partition  breast- 
high,  and  served  as  a  kind  of  office.  Two 
tomcwhat  stout  men  were  engaged  in  keeping 
the  doors  :  one  had  very  black  hair,  and  the 
other  gray  hair  ;  and  both  took  a  good  long 
stare  at  Melville  as  he  entered  the  place.  They 
however  surveyed  him  with  a  considerable  more 
respect,  when  they  espied  the  heavy  portman- 
teau which  a  ticket-porter  had  brought  from 
Chrjicery-lanc,  on  his  shoulder. 

xThe  turnkey  with  the  gray  hair  abandoned 
his  seat  upon  a  stool  behind  the  door  commu- 
nicating with  one  of  the  prison  yards,  which  is 
denominated  the  "  painted  ground,'-  end  pro- 
ceeded to  register  Melville's  name  in  a  large 
lxx>k,  the  leaves  of  which  had  been  well-thumbed 
ijjd- dogs'-eared.  The  entrance  fees  were  then 
solicited  ;  and  a  very  shabby  gentleman,  with 
excessively  porous  shoes,  a  coat  w-ell  ventilated 
st  the  elbows,  r.o  crown  to  his  hat,  and  proba- 
blv  not  half  a  one  in  his  pocket,  undertook  to 
v-onduct  Melville  to  the  crier,  who  had  "  a 
splendid  room  to  dispose  of." 

Melville  followed  his  guide  into  the  main- 
building  of  the  prison,  at  the  entrance  to  which 
two  or  three  gentlemen  were  leaning  against 
the  arch,  smoking  cigars ;  and  presently  the 
trier  was  fished  out  of  a  baronet's  chamber, 
where  he  was  d:  inking  half-and-half  with  the 
baronet  himself,  and  some  of  the  baronet's 
friends.  It  was  some  time  before  the  crier 
could  quite  collect  his  ideas  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  able  to  transact  any  business  at  all ;  and, 
when  he  did,  he  accompanied,  all  he  said  with 
so  many  rhetorical  flourishes,  that  Melville 
could  not  help  thinking  that  he  was  consider- 
ably addicted  to  "  enormous  lying." 

A  bargain  was  struck  with  a  decayed  linen- 
draper,  who  occupied  a  room  in  the  uppermost 
gallery  of  all,  and  who  consented  to  resign  it 
upon  payment  of  one  guinea  per  week.  The 
or :er  then  exacted  six  shillings  for  the  hebdo- 
madal hire  of  furniture  for  the  aforesaid  room  ; 
and  Melvilk  was  safely  installed  in  his  new 
abode  by  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

"  Where  can  I  get  some  dinner !  enquired 
Melville.  "  Is  there  any  place " 

"  /*  there  ?"  repeated  the  crier,  in  deep  in- 
dignation that  the  fcccommodation  of  the  prison 
should  have  been  ev?n  suspected  for  a  moment : 


"  in  course  there  be !  Come  along,  and  I'll  in- 
troduce you  to  the  coffee-house." 

Melville  was  about  to  follow  the  crier,  when 
the  latter  turned  abruptly  round,  and  said, 
"But  mind  and  always  lock  your  door,  and 
don't  go  leavin'  the  key  in  the  lock,  or  droppin' 
it  out  o'  your  pocket,  or  no  sich  games  as  that 
there,  cos  there'aa  lord  as  lives  in  tne  next 
room  to  you,  anonf  he  caught  your  room-door 
open,  he'd  prig  every  bit  of  coal  in  your  cup- 
board." 

"  A  lord !"  ejaculated  Melville. 

"  Yes — a   lord,   to  be  sure,"  returned  the 


cner. 

"  A  lord  steal  coals !"  cried  Melville,  unable 
to  divest  himself  of  the  surprise  into  which  this 
communication  plunged  him. 

"  Steal  coals !"  said  the  crier  ;  "  why,  in 
course  he  vould-^woH  anything  else  too  as  wos 
worth  cribbing.  *Twas  but  the  other  day — 
this  day  veek,  I  think — that  he  found  a  feller's 
dour  open,  and  walked  off  vith  a  leg  o1  mutton, 
taturs,  and  all !  Yes — that  I'm  blowed  if  he 
didn't !" — and,  having  uttered  these  words,  the 
crier  led  the  way  to  the  coffee-house,  which 
was  only  two  rooms  turned  into  one,  and  fitted 
up  with  benches  and  tables.  At  the  end  of  this 
apartment,  there  was  a  small  enclosure,  with  a 
ffrecn-baixc-co  vexed  table  in  it ;  and  this  was 
the  wine-room. 

"  Ain't  this  a  place  ?"  continued  the  crier, 
as  he  surveyed  the  dark  and  dirty  nook  with 
infinite  admiration :  "  blest,  if  I  don't  think  that 
vith  sich  comforts  as  this  here,  a  man's  better 
off  in  quod  than  be  is  out." 

Melville  bestowed  a  remuneration  upon  the 
crier,  and  then  ordered  something  to  be  got 
ready  for  his  dinner.  While  this  command  was 
being  complied  with,  be  desired  a  bottle  of  wine 
to  be  brought ;  and  then,  as  no  one  was  there 
besides  himself  at  that  moment,  be  amused 
himself  with  the  liquor,  which  enabled  him  to 
forget  in  an  artificial  and  injurious  excitement 
all  the  wretchedness  of  his  real  condition. 

While  he  was  sipping  his  wine  with  that 
Caste  and  relish  which  unfortunately  attend 
upon  the  use  of  the  fascinating  liquor,  the  door 
of  the  wine-room  was  suddenly  opened,  and, 
three  individuals  entered  and  seated  themselves 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  tablet. 

"  Well — what  snail  we  have  »"  said  one,  who 
was  a  young  gentleman,  with  a  white  hat, 
fustian  shooting-jacket,  and  corduroy  unmen- 
tionables. 

"  I  don't  care  what  it  is,"  said  the  second, 
who  was  I  very  stout  man,  of  the  middle  age, 
and  who  was  attired  in  a  very  shabby  suit  of 
black. 

"  Sherry,  I  say."  cried  the  third ;  and  this 
speaker  was  a  tall,  thin  man,  without  a  coat, 
but  with  a  buff  waistcoat  and  Oxford-mixed 
trousers. 

"  Well — let  it  be  sherry,"  coincided  the  first 
speaker :  and  the  landlord  of  the  coffee-house 
executed  the  order  as  soon  as  he  saw  the 
amount  thereof  placed  upon  the  table  before- 
hand. 

The  three  individuals  drank  each  a  glass  of 
:  wine,  saying,  '•  Well,  here's  to  us,"  as  they  did 
,  so;  -acd  then  they  all  bed  a  good  stare  at 'Mel- 
ville ;  and  as'  this  stare  was  simultaneous  on 


their  part,  and  somewhat  long— covering  the 
space  probably  of  three  minutes — our  hero  felt 
somewhat  abashed. 

•  •  New-comer,  J  persume,  sir  ?"  said  the 
stout  gentleman,  in  seedy  black. 

Melville  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

"  Ah !  prison's  a  rum  place,"  observed  the 
stout  man,  shaking  his  head  mysteriously,  and 
casting  an  appealing  glance  towards  his  com- 
panions ;  "  but  it's  a  blessin'  it's  no  wuas." 

"  So  it  n !''  cried  the  gentleman  without  a 
coat.  "  Hope  you  won't  be  here  for  long,  sir  ?" 

"  I  hope  not  too,"  said  Melville.  wi:h  a  sigh ; 
"but  no  one  can  say." 

"  Nor  more  they  can,"  coincided  the  stout 
gentleman,  filling  his  own  glass  and  that  of  his 
companions. 

At  this  moment  Melville's  dinner  made  its  ap- 
pearance ;  and  the  conversation  languished  w  hie 
he  partook  of  it.  As  soon  as  the  things  were 
cleared  away,  the  discourse  was  resumed. 

"  Pr'aps  you'll  jine  us  in  a  little  negus,  sir," 
said  the  gentleman  in  the  fustian  coat,  as  soon 
as  af)  the  wine  was  disposed  of. 

*'  I  should  prefer  punch,"  returned  Melville. 

"  Can't  be  had  here — 'gainst  regulations," 
said  the  stout  gentleman  mysteriously  ;  "  but  I 
can  take  you  to  a  crib  where  we  can  get  as 
decent  a  glass  of  lush  as  any  where  in  the  whole 
place,"  . 

These  words  were  uttered  in  a  low  tone  of 
voice;  and  Melville  was  about  to  refuse  the 
invitation.  But  the  first  good  impulse  was 
superseded  by  the  idea  of  the  lonelineM  of  his 
condition  within  those  walls ;  and  he  accord- 
ingly accepted  the  proposal.  The  three  friend*, 
who  were  all  prisoners  as  well  as  himself,  thm 
rose,  and  led  the  way  to  a  room  in  the  ao& 
gallery,  and  which  was  fitted  up  with  some  re- 
gard to  comfort. 

"  Well,  Bill,"  said  the  stout  gentleman  to  a 
litfle,  thin,  shrivelled  old  man,  who  seemed  to 
be  the  tenant  of  this  chamber ;  "we've  come  to 
give  your  whistling-shop  a  turn  to-night." 

"  Yes — but  if  you're  come  to  give  me  such  a 
turn  as  you  did  Tom  Phillips  the  other  night — 
drinking  sixteen  bob's  worth  o'  grog,  an*  bolt- 
in'  vithont  pay  in'  a  brown,— 1  shan't  thank  "ee," 
was  the  reply.  ' 

"  Yon  old  fool,'*  cried  the  stout  gentleman, 
with  a  terrible  imprecation  against  die  "  san- 
puinarv  eyes"  of  the  old  man, — "  we  know 
what  Wfce  about."  ,. 

He  then  desired  Melville  to  aft  down,  and 
make  himself  quite  at  home-;  and,  by  way  of 
setting  an  example,  he  coolly  knocked  off  the 
old  man's  hat,  which  thk  individual  h~d  kept 
on.  The  old  man  did  not  dare  grumble  •lovpET 
he  however  muttered  something  between  lu 
teeth,  at  which  the  stout  person  seemed  quite 
inditferent.  Indeed,  there  was  so  much  New- 
gate freedom  and  Billingsgate  ease  of  manner 
with  tite  three  gentlemen,  that  Melville  began 
to  feel  himself  quite  upon  familiar  terms  wkh 
them. 

The  stout  gentleman  undertook  to  brew  a 
mighty  jorum  of  rum-punch  in  a  hand-bason 
used  in  that  room  on  such  occasions;  aod.^ 
when  the  liquor  was  poured  out  and  handed 
round,  it  was  pronounced  to  be  excellent.  The 
old  man  wax  then  seat  For  some  cigars ;  and 
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when  he  returned,  his  guests  made  themselves 
as  eomforUble  as  they  chose. 

\Vhen  the  first  bason,  or  bowl  of  punch  was 
discussed,  a  secoini  was  proposed;  and,  as 
Melville's  brain  now  began  to  feel  the  effects  of 
the  liquor,  his  companions  doubtless  thought  it 
a  fine  opportunity  to  suggest  a  gnmc  of  cards. 
The  stout  gentleman,  "  by  a  very  extraordinary 
coincidence,"  as  he  declared,  happened  to  have 
a  pack  in  his  pocket ;  and  the  party  com- 
menced a  rubber  of  whist.  Hut  although  whist 
was  the  name,  of  the  game,  noise  was  the  order 
of  the  evening. 

"  How  shall  we  play  f"  said  the  stout  gentle- 
man. 

"  Oh!  half-crown  points,"  said  the  fustian- 
coat-clad  individual,  in  a  careless  kind  of  man- 
ner. 

"  Just  as  you  like,"  said  the  gentleman  with- 
out a  coat ;  "  1  don't  care  a  fig  about  money, 
for  my  part !" 

It  was  very  lucky  that  he  did  not,  seeing  that 
his  empty  pockets  might  have  otherwise  been 
inconvenient. 

"  I  say  crown  points,"  observed  the  stout 
gentleman  ;  and,  as  no  one  objected  to  this 
arrangement,  the  proposal  was  adopted.  Mel- 
ville's partner  was  the  gentleman  without  a 
coat  :  and  never  was  there  a  more  unlucky 
partner  in  the  world.  He  suffered  every  fa- 
vourable opportunity  to  escape  his  notice  ;  and 
was  frequently  soiled  with  a  fit  of  winking  one 
eye,  to  the  ^reat  delight  of  the  adversaries  of 
his  own  side,  as — by  another  coincidence,  we 
suppose — those  telegraphic  signs  conveyed  a 
pretty  tolerable  idea  of  the  real  state  of  the 
game. 

"  How  v/ery  unlucky  I  am,"  said  the  gentle- 
man without  a  coat. 

"  Never  mind,"  cried  Melville,  emboldened 
by  the  punch,  of  which  he  partook  most  plen- 
tifully ;  "we  will  do  better  this  time." 

But  that  time,  as  well  as  every  other  time, 
our  hero  and  his  partner  lost  the  rubber  ;  and 
Melville's  money  passed  rapidly  over  to  his 
adversaries,  to  whom  tl>e  gentleman  without  a 
coat  as  often  exclaimed.  "  Well,  that  makes  so 
much  that  I  owe  you!"  It  struck  our  hero 
that  those  gentlemen  must  be  upon  very  inti- 
mate terms  thus  to  play  upon  credit ;  but  the 
punch  prevented  him  from  derot ing  much  at- 
tention to  those  little  pecuniary  arrangements, 
which  would  Iwive  opened  the  eyes  <>f  a  sober 
person.  At  length  Melville  lost  all  the  money, 
whkh  amounted  to  several  pounds,  that  he  hail 
in  his  pocket  :  and,  then,  he  throw  down  the 
cards,  declaring  that  "  he  had  had  enough  of 
it." 

Amidst  the  vapours  of  the  punch,  there  pe- 
netrsu-d  to  the  mind  of  the  young  man,  at  that 
moment,  a  ray  of  proper  feeling,  which  am-akened 
a  remorse  in  his  bosom  for  having  thus  dissi- 
pated the  money  he  could  so  ill  aflbrd,Jtflf  lose. 
But  l»e  hastened  to  ply  himself  with  more- 
punch,  in  order  to  chase  away  the  gloomy 
thought ;  and.  in  U»e  course  of  the  evening,  he 
found  himself  slapping  the  stout  gentleman  on 
the  back,  and  declaring  that  he  would  rock  to 
the  one  without  a  coat  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

•'  I  tell  you  what,"  he  said,  "  I'll  introduce 
you  all  to  my  wife  to-morrow :  she's  a  very 
iiice  woman,  and  will  be  delighted  to  form  your 
KcquaintaTKc.  You  shall  all  dine  with  me  to- 
morrow— and  not  only  to-morrow  but  every  d*y 
in  the  week  besides,  I  like  good  fellows,  and  none 
of  your  ceremonious,  distant,  reaerred  sort  of 
eham!" 

Thus  was  the  young  man,  who  bj  birth, 
education,  and  position  in  society,  had  been 
fitted  to  move  in  a  high  sphere,  and  become 
the  ornament  of  intellectual  society  and  genteel 
company. — thus  was  he  making  the  low  dissi- 
pated swindlers  of  the.  Fleet-prison  his  asso- 
ciates, and  stammering  forth  all  the  fulsome 
rubbish  invariably  uttered  in  those  affectionate 
hMSXMrs  which  seute  upon  «MQ  when  under  the 


influence  of  deep  potations.     Strong  drink   is' 
the  leveller   of  all    noble   sentiments — refined 
ideas — proper  feelings — and  social  distinctions ;  . 
it   is   an  enemy    to   good    fellowship,    because  , 
it  leads  to  that   familiarity  which  breeds   con- 
tempt ;  and  it  nuts  words  into  the  mouths  of  its  | 
victims,   at   which  they    blush  in  their   sober  , 
moments  ! 

Melville  could  not  recollect,  when  he  awoke 
on  the  following  morning,  and  found  himself  in  i 
bed,   how  he  reached  his  room.     He.  however,  j 
had  a  faint  idea  of  the  termination  of  the  orgies  , 
of  the  previous  evening.     Some    more  gentle- 
men had  strolled  into  the  whistling  shop,  ami  a 
row  had  ensued  between  them  and  the   three 
persons  with  whom  Melville  had   formed  an  ac-  i 
quaintance.     The    table  was  overturned — the  ; 
candles    put    out — the    remnants  of  the  third  j 
bowl  of  punch  were  thrown  over  the  old  man — 
and  the  entertainment  concluded  with  a  general 
fight  in  the  dark.     Just  as  our  hero  turned  all  j 
these  incidents  over  in  his  mind,  a  slight  incon-  j 
.  veniencc   about    the  left    chjek-bone  caused  a  j 
I  strange  suspicion  to   enter  his  head.      He  ac-  | 
C-Xrdiogly  jumped  out   of  bed — hastened  to  a1 
'  look  ing-  glass,  three-quarters  of  a  foot  high,  and 
'  half  a  foot  wide,  which  hung  against  the  wall. —  ; 
and  he  found,   by  the  process   of  self-eon  torn-  j 
!  plat  ion,  that  he  had  as  pleasant  a  black  eye  as 
he  could  wish  to  gaze  upon.      Disgusted  with 
himself,  and  feeling  the  most  unmitigated  abhor- 
rence of  his  companions  of  the  previous  even- 
ing, and   whom   he  now   ceased  to  regard   as 
"  the  best  follows  in  the  world,"  he  lamented  in 
vain  the  excess   of  which  he  had   been  guilty, 
and   the  loss  of  money  at  gambling  to  which 
that  excess   had  led.     He  could   almost   have 
wept  for  rage,  as  he  anathematized  his  folly  : 
and,    with    his   black    eye,    anil    his    denuded 
pocket,  he  was  ashamed  to  moot  that  wife  whom 
he  wx<  so  rapidly  reducing  to  ruin. 

,To  b*  continued  la  our  not  " 

THE  WINES  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 

TH«  custom  of  drinking  the  juice  of  the  grape,  or  any  ' 
,>i!-e:  sacchanae  txkijr.  a!;ert d  by  fermentation,  has  led 
to  the  most  extraordinary  scheme*,  both  in  ancient  and 
mo.iem  times,  to  sir.t  the  vitiated  and  depraved  tastes 
of  ihose  who  indulged  ID  the  inebriating  liquor.  In- 
,ii-ed,  in  the  management  of  vines  there  are  so  many 
essential  and  curious  points  of  opposition,  that  we  can 
hardly  conceive  that  the  potation*  of  antiquity  could 
have  been  at  all  endurable  to  taste.  Se»-water  was 
rorutidtred  to  be  a  great  improver  of  wine;  and,  what- 
ever was  the  origin  of  the  opinion,  a  proportion  of  tall, 
water  was  certainly  employed.  Coluniella  praises  the 
mixture  when  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  pint  of 
talt-watcr.  evaporated  to  a  third  part,  for  six  gallons  of 
wine,  and  adds  that  he  should  not  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend the  common  practice  of  doubling,  or  even  Ire- 
Ming,  the  saline  prescription,  if  the  wine  should  be 
';  strong  enough  to  bear  it  without  betray  ing  a  sak  taste, 
of  which  there  was  no  small  ri-k.  What  coarse  of 
feeding  could  have  reconciled  the  human  palate  to 
such  a  comi-ound.  it  would  now  be  vain  to  enquire. 

But  we  have  practical  evidence  of  another  U\ounte 
quackery  of  the  ancient  Greeks.     They  were  food  of  , 
;  largely  impregnating  their  wiv.es  with  resin,  the  pre-  ; 

servation  of  »  hich  practice  has  had  the  effect  of  snaking 

',  many  of  the  modem  Greek  wine*  absolutely  undrink-  ! 

!  able  by  any  bat  the.  t -alive*.     It  w«a  not  unusual  to 

|  sprinkle  a  quantity  of  powdered  issJn  or  pitch  in  the 

|  wine  during  the  first  fermentation  ;  and,  after  this  was 

i  completed,   to  infuse  the  Dowers  of  the  vine,  cypress- 

1  leave*,  briM«ed  myrtle-berries,  the  shavings  of  cedar  ami 

i  southern  wood,  bitter  almonds,  and  numberless  other 

articles  of  an  aromatic  nature.     Bat  a  uiA«  common  ' 

mode  of  proceeding  teems  to  bare  Wen  lo  mix  all 

these  ingredients  in  the  first  instance,  to  boil  the  whole 

to  a  thick  consistence,  and  then  to  add  the  confection 

to  the  new  wine.      It  is  almost   incredible  in  what 

'  quantities   (according  to  Columellal  this  admixture  of 

resin  and  pitch  (or  )iq«id  tar'  was  used. 

Many  of  the  mages  of  the  sncienu  in  their  drinking 

,  ,'.<-s<-r\e  notice.     One  of  Upie  would  appear  at   first 

'  sight  strange— the  excMffv*  dilation   of  their  wines. 

To  drink  them  unaixed  was  held  Id  be  dsareputa!  !e.  and 

,  those,  among  the  Greeks  wko  were  guilty  of  such  excess 

•  weie  declared  to  ad  like  Scythians,     Bat,  in  truth. 
I  before   we  feel  surprised  at  this  prera-Ung  ta>te  for 
'  iheir  poUlions,   it  should   be    recollected  what   their 

wine*  really  were.     Rendered  thick  by  the  continued 

•  action  of  heat  and  smoke  from  the  drying-kiln,  over 
which   tbty   were  kept    for   year*,    sometimes  even 

,  evaporated  lo  a  concrete  mas*,  and  often,  impregnated 
with  foreign  matter,  they  were  in  many  cases  reduced 


to  a  Mate  of  syrup  or  extract,  and  to  strongly  seasoned 
with  harsh  aromatic  bitterness,  or  even  less  tolerable 
flavours,  that  it  was  perhaps  scarcely  possible  to  drink 
them  without  dilution.  Thus  the  Maronean  wine  of 
the  Homeric  times  was  mixed  with  twenty  measures  of 
water;  and  when  this  wine,  like  man,  had  degenerated 
from  the  strength  of  the  heroic  age,  Pliny  declares 
that  it  still  required  eight  portions  of  water.  The 
common  proportions  in  the  more  polished  days  of 
Greece  were  three  or  four  parts  of  water  to  one  of  wine. 
These  mixtures,  one  would  imagine,  could  be  only 
mild  diluent  drinks,  with  little  properties  of  exhilara- 
tion, and  with  nothing  but  very  indifferent  flavours  to 
recommend  them. 

Ther*  was  an  elegance  in  the  Grecian  mind  which 
seldom  sank  into  the  grovel Rng  dabauchery  which 
sullied  the  grosser  manners  of  Rome,  especially  under 
the  Kmperors.  In  Rome,  as  in  modern  capitals,  it  was 
the  rage  to  place  the  highest  value  on  whatever  wa* 
rarest ;  and  enormous  sums  were  o.t.-n  given  for  wine* 
which  were  l.terally  not  drinkable  from  age.  Such 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  famous  vintage 
of  the  year  U.  C.  6^3,  when  Opimius  Nepos  was  consul, 
and  in  which,  from  Ute  great  warmth  of  the  summer, 
all  the  productions  of  the  earth  attained  an  uncommon 
degree  of  perfection.  Ttie  taste  of  the  Romans  for 
mixed  potations,  such  as  vine  flavoured  with  honey  or 
aromatic  substance*,  was  transmitted  to  the  conqueror* 
of  their  descendants.  It  became  later  a  favourite 
practice  a'so  to  correct  the  harshness  and  acidity  com- 
mon to  the  wines  of  the  period  by  spicing  them. 
W-  en  thus  compounded,  the  liquor  passed  under  the 
item-nil  name  of  pireent,  prolaiily  because  ^fci>ared  by 
the  fxtfrnnifrn  or  apothecaries,  or  rather,  we  s-l.uuld 
opine,  because  the  spices  were  sold  by  those  persons  ; 
for  .1  was  rustitniary  to  ser>e  the  wine  an.t  spices  se- 
parately, that  the  gne-ts  ir.ijtl.t  mix  them  at  will. 

Of  the  principal  Roman  wines,  the  name*,  at  least, 
are  familiar  with  every  reader.  The  Campagna  Ke!ir« 
boasted  the  most  celebrated  growths:  and  horn  ever 
minute  questions  of  locality  may  be  determined.  \\  e 
Falen.ian,  Mas>ican.  Setme.  and  Surrentine  m-;ncs  were 
all  the  produce  of  that  region.  The  three  first  of  tliese 
have  been  immortalized  by  Horace,  who  rus  ex i-aii  ,ted 
on  their  qualine*  ».th  ail  the  fervour  of  the  nu-le,! 
am.ifrvr.  The  C\r.-«l.an  is  fesviilied  by  Galen  as  a 
generous  wine.  ri(**inng  only^fter  a  long  term  of 
years.  The  Msssican  closely  resembled  the  Falernian, 
•  f  it  indeed  were  not  of  the  same  stock.  Of  ••  mighty 
Falernian*'  itself,  little  more  is  known  than  that  it  •  vs 
highly  pri«ed.  was  kept  for  thirty,  forty,  or  even  fi.'ty 
\ears.  and  was  naturxlly  so  strong  and  rough  that  it 
could  only  be  drunk  when  meliow<d  hy  age.  fh« 
Setine  was  a  light  delicate  wine,  the  favourite,  accord - 
ing  to  Pliny,  of  Augustus,  who  g»ve  the  preference  k> 
it  as  l«eing  of  all  kinds  the  least  apt  to  m;ure  ;S« 
stomach.  These  are  the  only  wines  of  ancient  lt«!y 
m-hich  have  attained  any  renown,  un!e>s  the  |<H-:>C 
eulogies  of  Horace  and  Juvenal  be  thought  of  we.ght 
enough  to  rescue  the  Aihanes  i  from  the  degradation 
mhich  Pliny  ha*  assigned  it  amongst  third-rate  w:n«s. 

There  m-as  a  pecul.ar  system  of  refined  luxury  attend- 
ant upon  !>  orgies  of  the  Greeks;  and  lhe;r  enter- 
tainments were  certainly  graced  «ilh  many  voluptuous 
appurtenances.  When  they  adopted  the  enervating 
eastern  cibtoni  of  reclining  at  their  meals,  invention 
»VM  racked  to  fashion  the  couches  in  the  most  conve- 
nient man.ier.  Those  wilh  their  tables  and  s^e-board-, 
were  inlaid  with  ivory,  torlotse-«hell.  and  the  preciou* 
melals.  and  carved  into  all  the  fanciful  rarielies  of 
decoration.  Of  their  artists  it  may  be  with  truth  affirm- 
ed that  they  embellished  every  thing  »l-.ich  they  touch- 
ed. T<>  the  com  i  on«>t  utensils  they  gave  the  stamp  of 
beauty;  ami  it  a  from  their  cups  and  rases  that  the 
moderns  have  borrowed  the  happiest  models  for  the 
furniture  of  their  dinner-table*.  The  same  luxurious 
refinement  of  Ust*  wbirh  formed  their  drinking  vessels, 
crowned  the  intoxicating  cup  with  wreaths  of  towers; 
and  it  was  the  same  sentiment  »hich  bound  their  brn«* 
with  the  myrtle,  and  mingled  in  that  chaplet  the  gayer 
colours  of  the  rose  wilh  the  perfume  nt  the  vuveu 
S  ime  of  these  customs  might  have  been  derived  Iro  n 
the  Asiatics,  and  were  communicated  to  the  Roman* ; 
hut  their  true,  accord  was  with  the  Grecian  miuJ. 
The  extravagancies  of  fashion  are  confined  to  no  age 
nor  clime. 

The  convivial  ceremonies  of  the  ancient*  were  inter- 
esting, because,  many  modern  observances  may  b« 
traced  op  to  them.  In  the  management  of  their 'ban- 
quets, and  the  composition  of  their  courses,  fce.,  this 
coincidence,  especially  with  modern  French  manners, 
is  very  sinking.  The  finer  wine*  winch  were  circulated 
between  the  remove*,  are  now  preserved  in  Ute  rim 
ftxti  tmtts ;  and  the  cwu>  it  »u<-v — q,iaj  t*r*trm  »«*- 
ffamfofr,-**! — i*  but  a  (ubvitotian  of  liqueur  forth* 
sweet  wine,  which,  for  the.  same  object,  the  female 
cupbearer  of  the  Grecian  banquet  handed  round  ia 
massive  silver  in  the  mid.ile  of  the  repast. 

From  the  foregoing  observations  and  concise  ex. 
platialory  remaifcs,  the  resder  will  perceive  that  in  all 
ages,  wiU-in  all  country  ha*  the  custom  of  drinking 
win*  been  attended  with  Ute  most  enervating  and 
abning  hab.1*.  The  fiue  disposition -and  nobie  tem- 
perament of  man  are  rendered  e6Vnunat«.  weak,  and 
voluptuous,  by  Ute  fa>cin*tmg  habit  of  indulgence  in 
wine.  A  certain  languor  constantly  bang*  about  the 
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1  rame  ;  and  the  intellect  doaes  while  (he  body  remain 
indolent  and  inactive.  Many  a  mighty  genius,  many 
a  powerful  arm,  and  many  a  vivid  imagination,  have 
been  gradually  weakened,  and  eventually  incapacitated 
altogether  by  the  luxuries  of  wine. 

JUPITER  AND  DANAE. 

BY  ALFRED  CROWQVILL. 

Ac«u?irs,  King  of  Argot,  having  discussed  his  break- 
fast, and  several  topic*  of  a  judicial  nature  with  his 
prime  ministers,  who  stood  uncovered  during  the  re- 
past, hit  august  majesty,  with  that  delicacy  and  pre- 
cision for  which  be  w»--  so  remarkable,  thrust  the  naked 
soles  of  hi*  royal  feet  into  his  embroidered  slippers,  and, 
enveloping  himself  in  his  morning  gown  of  damask- 
silk,  guarded  with  minivers,  prepared  for  a  ramble  in 
the  spacious  gardens  of  the  palace. 

-  1  hope  your  majesty  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
provisions?''  said  the  prime  minister,  pointing  to  the 
draft  of  a  new  act  which  be  held  in  his  hand. 

"  Perfectly,"  replied  the  king,  as  he  regarded  with 
a  smile  the  egg-shells  and  other  wrecks  and  fragments 
displayed  upon  his  breakfast  table.  "  And  now  I  shall 
take  a  waft." 

The  garden  was  certainly  what  Sir  John  Moore 
thought  of  the  preliminary  to  the  battle  of  Corunna — 
a  •  •  delightful  retreat."  The  feathered  choir  warbled 
in  the  tree*,  the  finny  tribe  swam  in  the  artificial 
streams  of  real  water,  the  gentle  breeaes  kissed  the 
pearly  tears  of  dew  from  the  coy  and  fluttering  leaves, 
and  nature  smiled,  like  a  fond  mother,  on  the  sportive 
gambols  of  her  children.  The  susceptible  heart  of  the 
food  king  was  moved  by  the  beauties  that  surrounded 
him ;  and  be  exclaimed, "  Such  a  scene  as  this  is  enough 
to  make  a  fool  poetical!''  Then,  by  way  of  illustra- 
t:on,  he  commenced  a  song. 

As  the  king  turned  into  a  shady  avenue,  he  was 
startled  by  the  appearance  of  a  female.  Now  the  king 
was  a  devoted  admirer  of  the  fair  sex.  but  the  specimen 
so  unexpectedly  presented  to  his  eyes  was  by  no  meant 
R  favourable  one.  Her  lank  body  was  ragged  as  the 
stem  of  an  old  vine,  and  not  less  crooked  ;  her  visage 
was  yellow  and  shrivelled  a*  a  stale  pippin;  and  her 
gray  eyes,  like  the  embers  of  a  wood  fire,  only  showed 
a  spark  when  stirred. 

Tire  pleasant  thoughts  of  Achsius  were  scattered  like 
a  flight  of  sparrows  at  the  appearance  of  a  gun  and 
cockney. 

••  Son  of  the  great  Abas,-  cried  the  svbil ;  "listen !" 
••  Well,"  said  her  startled  auditor. 
••  Thou  bast  a  daughter,"  continued  the  sybil. 
"  Pr'ythee  tell  me  something  I  do  »ct  know,"  ex- 
claimed Acrisius. 

••  That  daughter  will  hare  a  son,"  mid  the  rybil. 
••  And   that  son  will  have  a  father,  I  suppose,"  ob- 
served AcriMUs.     ••  Go  on  " 

••  Yes — and  that  son  will  slay  his  grandfather!" 
••  Nonsense  !"  cried  the  king. 

••  Well,  I  have  given  you  warning!"  observed  the 
sybil. 

••  And  here  are  your  wages."  replied  A  trains,  offer- 
ing the  old  h«g  some  money.  *And  so  be  off  as 
quickly  as  you  pleas*," 

Casting  the  proffered  bounty  on  the  ground,  t)  e 
sytul  vanished  from  Ms  sight,  while  Acrisius  became 
melancholy  and  thoughtful.  ••  I  don't  like  t  at  hmb 
of  the  old  one,"  said  be.  "  Prevention,  however.  i» 
better  than  cure  :  it  may  be  true,  Therefore,  Miss 
Danae.  1.1  not  wait  till  yon  have  a  son,  but  will  hare 
\ou  confined  immediately." 

Although  the  exchequer  of  Aeriaius  was  bat  indif- 
ferently stocked  with  the  precious  metal*,  he  possessed 
an  uncommon  quantity  of  brass.  He  therefore  ordered 
five  hundred  of  his  chief  artificers  to  erect  a  tower  of 


so  many  silvery  threads,  his  industry  soon  mate  them 
into  a  skein,  which  he  found  of  sufficient  strength  to 
depend  on  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  The  worthy  peda- 
gogue has  been  represented,  or  rather  miarepresented, 
by  the  poets,  as  a  Centaur ;  bat  the  fact  is  that  Chiron 
was  of  a  sedentary  habit,  which  superinducing  an  at- 
tack of  the  gout,  hi*  legs  were  generally  swathed  in 
flannel,  and  this  gave  each  the  appearance  of  two  ;  so  it 
was  fancifully  described  that  the  lower  half  of  the 
Professor  was  quadrupedal. 

Apollo,  who  was  one  of  his  moat  forward  scholars, 
and  an  early  riser,  peeped  in  at  hu  window,  and 
aroused  the  old  man  from  his  slumbers. 

"  Let  me  in,"  said  Apollo. 

"  I'll  undo  the  door,    cried  Chiron. 

"  Why,  I  see  yon  serve  your  door  at  I  do  my  break- 
fast," said  Apollo. 

'•  How  is  that  ?"  enquired  Chiron. 

"  Why,  bolt  it,"  was  the  answer. 

Scarcely  had  Apollo  uttered  these  words,  when  about 
a  dozen  of  Chiron's  grown-up  pupils,  from  the  age  of 
eighteen  to  forty,  began  to  assemble.  Among  those 
who  afterwards  made  a  figure  in  the  world  (though 
neither  studied  arithmetic)  were  the  celebrated  Dr. 
.VUculapius,  to  whom  he  taught  physic,  and  the  lively 
Mr.  Mercury,  whom  he  instructed  in  astronomy. 

"  Did  you  deliver  my  message  ?"  demanded  JE-iCu- 
lapiu*  of  Mercury. 

••  I  did,"  was  the  ready  answer. 

This  question  and  answer  are  merely  recorded  to 
prove  the  curious  fact  that  .Ksculapius,  the  physician, 
employed  Mercury  three  thousand  six  hundred  years 
ago. 

The  pupil*  were  soon  all  engaged  in  their  respective 
tasks;  and  Chiron  was  learnedly  describing  to  Mercury 
the  revolution  of  the  sun  round  the  earth,  in  accordance 
with  his  system  of  astronomy,  when  Jupiter  entered 
the  school-room.  The  busy  hum  of  the  industrious 
hive  was  hushed  in  a  moment  Apollo  rose,  and  mo- 
destly approaching,  dropped  on  one  knee,  and  asked 
his  lather's  benediction.  Jupiter  patted  his  gulden 
locks,  and  condescendingly  said,  ••  How's  your  mo- 
ther P" 

••  With  the  exception  of  a  slight  touch  of  the  rheu- 
matism," said  the  M>n  of  Latona,  ••  pretty  well  1  thank 
you." 

"  I  hope  he  get's  on  well,  Chiron?" 

"  He's  a  rising  scholar,"  was  the  answer.  ••  This 
morning  he  was  here  before  I  was  op." 

••  You  most  give  Mercury  a  half-holiday  to-day," 
said  Jupiter,  "  I  want  him  to  go  on  aa  errand." 

•'  Why,  really,"  remonstrated  Chiron,  "  he's  a  for- 
ward boy,  and  " 

"  So  much  the  better  !**  cried  Jupiter.  "  You  can 
better  spare  him  from  hi*  studies  than  a  backward  one." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Chiron,  "  Uke  him." 

Jupiter  beckoned  Mercury  to  follow  him;  and  they 
went  out  together. 

••  My  dear  Mercury."  said  Jupiter,  ••  I  am  about  to 
employ  yon  in  a  delicate  enquiry.  I  know  I  may 
confide  ia  your  discretion,  for  yam  never  do  any  thing 
by  halve*," — and  he  slipped  half  a  crown  into  his 
palm. 

••  Then  pray  doo't  set  me  a  bad  example,"  said  Mer- 
cury, twiddling  the  coin  in  bis  fingers, 

"'  What  mean  yon  f  • 

-  Make  it  a  crown,"  replied  Mercury.  Jupiter  smil- 
ed at  the  conceit,  and  did  as  required. 

••  Yuu  must  know  that  Acrisius  has  a  beautiful 
daughter."  began  Jupiter;  "and  that,  when  I  looked 
upon  her,  she  gave  me  encouragement  " 

••  Then  did  she  gire  you  that,  which,  under  favour, ' 
yon  did  not  want." 

'•  No  matter,"  replied  Jupiter.  "  Danae  u  no  lon- 
ger at  her  father's  court.  He  has  clandestinely  carried 
her  away,  and  concealed  her — confined  her  moat  pro- 


that,   although  yon  were  •bot*  speaking,  yon  spoke 
encouragingly.     Farewell!" 

The  old  woman  was  awoke  in  the  morning,  by  a 
fearful  noise  on  the  top  of  the  tower.  She  ran  into 
Miss  Danae's  room,  exclaiming,  "  What  a  storm !  I 
verily  believe  it  will  turn  all  the  beer  sour !  How  it 
rattles  against  the  tower!  Save  us — it  baa  split  the 
roof !"  she  added,  dropping  upon  her  knee*.  And  Mire 
enough  it  had;  and  down  poured  such  a  shower  of  fine 
gold  through  the  chasm  as  nearly  overwhelmed  the 
old  woman.  Danae's  fears  were  however  soon  pot  to 
flight  by  the  appearance  of  Jupiter,  who  lowered  him- 
self through  the  aperture  into  the  apartment. 

"  My  sweet  love !"  said  be,  embracing  the  nymph. 

"  My  deliverer !"  cried  Danae. 

"  Gadzooks !  here's  a  pretty  kettle  offish  !"  ejacu- 
lated the  old  woman.  "  I  protest  (hat  it  rain*  men  '." 

"  Peace,  old  fool!'1  cried  Jupiter. 

••  Old  fool !    Let  me  tell  you  that  this  lady  ia  m 
charge  !" 

••  Well,  whatever  your  charge  may  be,  I  think 
there  is  gold  enough  to  settle  it,"  retained  Jupiter. 

••  Oh !  that  alters  the  whole  affair,"  exclaimed  the 
old  crone.  "  My  lady,  your  lover  is  so  sweet  a  gentle- 
man— and  I  am  so  interested  in  the  business — I  would 
not  for  the  world  betray  you.  By  my  troth,  he's  a'; 
lad  of  mttllt ;  and  it  is  really  impossible  to  deny  a 
youth  any  thing,  when  he  comes  down  so  handsomely! " 

This  is  the  true  version  of  the  history  of  Danae  and 
the  golden  shower,  and  will  wire  to  elucidate  all  the 
mystery  with  which  it  is  enveloped  in  "  Lemprierc's 
Classical  Dictionary." 


that  bright  material.     The  consequence  was  an  awful 

dissolution  of  the  wanning  pans  and  candlestick*  of  the  i  bably  against  her  inclination 
kingdom.     The  spot  chosen  (or  this  novel  contlruction  I      "  Say  certainly,"  said  Mercury,  «  for  I  am  confident 
was  the  centre  of  a  thick  forest,  where  there  were  no  j  there  was  no  maiden  snore  inclined  to  be  free  than 
rayert ;  and  the  prudent  Acrisin*  took  especial  care  '  Mis*  Danae.     But  to  the  point, — yon  have  not  found 
there  should  be  none ;   for  be   placed  a  strong  guard  '  her  at  •*•».  and  you  »-ivb  me  to  find  her  rat." 
o»«r  every  penetrable  avenoe.    The  edifice  was  soon         *•  Exactly  '."  cried  Jupiter. 

completed  ;   and  thither  the  king  speedily  conveyed         "  Say  no  more,"  s&id  Mercury.  «  It  shall  be  done." 

hit  beautiful  daughter  in  the  very  bloom  of  her  life.  "  Give  her  this  tender  HUet,  and  meet  me  here  u>- 

"  What  a  magnificent  tower :"  exclaimed  Uanae.       .  morrow  at  dawn."  returned  Jnpiter. 

"  1  thought  1, should  surprise  you."  said  the  king: 

"  and  what  do  yon  thiak  of  the  site  •  ' 

"  Oh !  it  certainly  u  a  sight  worth  seeing." 
••  1  mean  its  situation,  my  love." 
••  As  far  as  I  -can  are  there  is  no  one  to  disturb  its 
peaceful  ness,"  answered  Danae. 

••  Nor  will  you,  I  trust ;  for  I  intend  yon  to  occupy  I 
it,"  returned  Acrisius.  , 

Danae  remonstrated  in  rain,  Acrisiu*  delivered  her  ; 
into  the  custody  of  an  old  woman,  the  only  companion 
of  her  solitary  retreat ;  and  left  the  apngbtly  maiden  to 
bewail  her  melancholy  destiny.) 

Pleasantly  situate  in  the  suburb*  of  the  city,  and  not 
above  ten  miootes'  walk  from  the  palace  of  the  renown- 
ed A,  ns:us.  stood  a  small  tenement,  in  the  occupation 
of  the  learned  Chiron.  From  his  earliest  infancy,  be 
Lad  -indicated  a  thirst  for  learning,  and  be  had  drunk 
deeply,  but  without  intoxication,  at  all  the  lilUe  foun- 
tains that  then  threw  op  their  small  but  *parkl.og 
stream*  for  the  entertainment  of  the  toil-worn  seekers 
afur  knowledge ;  and  although  they  only  resembled 


At  night,  while  Panae  was  sitting  very  melancholy 
in  her  apartment  in  the  bracrn  rower,  and  the  old  wo- 
man was  slumbering  in  another  room,  a  voice  was 
heard  at  the  foot  of  the  edifice. 

44  Lovely  Danae,"  said  the  voice,  -  look  down  upon 
Lore's  messenger." 

••  By  whom  sent  f  demanded  the  trembling  maid. 

"  By  Jupiter." 

"  B\  Jupiter,  'tis  well !"  cried  Dans*. 

••  From  aim  I  bear  a  long  letter,"  cried  Mercury. 

Danae  threw  an  equally  long  yarn  out  of  the  window, 
and  Mercury  fastened  the  note  to  it,  exclaiming, 
••  truly  thi*  line  from  your  hand*,  fair  lady,  answers 
most  admirably.  What  menage  shall  1  bear  back  to 
Jupiter?" 

••  1  am  not  free  to  answer,"  said  Danae,  "  bat  if  be 
will  make  free •* 

»  Tliere  is  no  fear  of  that  I"  tai.1  Mercury . 

••  If  be  will  make  free  the  poor  prisoner.""  continued 
Daaae.  "  1  shall  hold  myself  bis  eternal  debtor." 
•  •  I  understand."  said  Mercury.    ••  Aad  I'll  tell  him 


NOTES  UPON  INTEMPERANCE. 
No.  VI. 

TRKRC  is  a  process  going  forward  which  is  constantly 
reducing  individuals  below  their  proper  grade  in  life. 
A  gentleman,  who  i*  in  the  habit  of  drinking,  neglects 
his  affairs,  his  expend iture  become*  extravagant,  and 
he  become*  involved  in  difficulties.  Rota  at  length 
seizes  upon  him ;  and  he  i*  compelled  to  accept  of 
menial  occupation  at  a  desk  or  elsewhere.  The  trades- 
man, who  drink*,  neglect*  hi*  business,  aad  become* 
reduced  in  circumstances  and  condition.  Thus  the 
lower  orders  have  all  the  odium  of  this  conduct  thrown 
upon  them,  because  so  many  drunkards  amongst  them 
have  descended  from  higher  spheres. 

The  general  practice  of  all  English  social  and  do- 
mestic habits  encourages  drunkenness.  If  men  meet 
upon  business,  they  introduce  strong  drink;  and  if 
they  want  to  reward  labour,  they  frequently  reward  it 
with  strong  drink. 

Nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  the  innate*  of  work- 
houses get  there  from  either  habits  of  drunkenness  of 
their  own  or  their  connexions:  it  is  wonderful,  if  we 
come  to  make  a  minute  enquiry*  to  *ee  what  a  fre- 
quent source  of  supplying  inmate*  fa  drunkenness- 
Trie  peat  advantage  of  Teetntalism  is  the  expos) 
which  it*  advocates  make  of  the  causes  and  ruinous 
effects  of  drunkenness. 

"  The  tune  is  now  come  when  preveUive  measure* 
against  crime  are  strongly  called  for.  The  crowded  state 
of  the  prisons,  the  increase  of  offences  as  they  respect 
the  spoliation  of  property,  the  apparent  inefficiency  of 
secondary  punishments  to  lessen  them,  with  the  im- 
mense debt  thrown  upon  the  country  by  prosecution*, 
are  subject*  which  press  for  consideration." — Such  were 
the  words  used  by  the  Recorder  in  his  address  to  the 
Grand  Jury  at  Liverpool,  seven  or  eight  year,  ago: 
Te  etotalism  bat  srace  realized  some  of  hi*  wishes. 

Malt  liquors  may  be  considered  a*  a  fatal  and  l«- 
witobing  poison,  which  baa  actually  debauched  the 
mind*  and  enervated  the  bodies  of  the  common  people 
to  a  very  deplorable  degree ;  bat  the  effects  of  Genera 
have  been  incomparably  worse. 

There  is  no  female  who  take*  antrita,  that  i*  not 
anxious  SB  conceal  the  odour  of  them ;  aad  the  various 
modes  of  attempting  to  soppiest  the  smell,  bytakmg 
carraway  seeds  and  various  other  things,  to  disguise 
the  breath,  are  in  themselves  a  system  of  duplicity  aad 
falsehood  very  injurious  to  the  female  character.  Aad 
the  demoralisation  that  is  thus  produced,  duet  net  bete 
stop. 

One  of  the  chief  effects  of  intemperance  » that  it 
destroy*  the  advantages  of  high  wages  in  the  working 
population,  making  that  aa  injury  and  aa  evil  which 
would  otherwise  be  a  blessing. 

It  has  been  found  that  to  pay  wages  on  a  Pi 
evening  has  a  very  good  tendency ;  it  ba*  pm  •**»••, 
great  many  people  from  going  to  the  public-bunse  wfcs> 
used  to  do  so. 

In  Turkey,  in  Persia,  ia  Bokhara,  and  Ssanarcand, 
which  have  snow  and  ice  during  a  large  part  of  tne 
I  year,  and  a  c.imafe  more  severe  ia  many  part*,  during 
I  the  winter,  even  than  ear  own,  the  people  use  general  - 
!  ly  no  stronger  drink*  than  water,  sherbet,  and  milk, 
)  without  the  least  admixture  of  fermented  or  spintnon* 
i  ingredient*;  and,  in  health,  strength,  and  beauty,  Aey 
'  rank  first  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  .  The  I  " 

vans,  or  afabte  of  Persia,  as  well  a»  the ' 
\  quoit-playcn  of  Upper  Hmdoortsu,  aw 
I  most  muscular  and  powerful  men  4 
'  the  European  would  quail ;  and 
!  stronger  than  water. 

Five  hundred  and  eighty  i 
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first  eminence,  in  the  principal  town*  of  the  kingdom, 
signed  a  document,  in  18M.  to  the  effect,  that  "ardent 
spirits  cannot  he  regarded  as  a  necessary,  suitable,  or 
nourishing  article  of  diet,  that  they  have  not  the  pro- 
perty of  preventing  the  accession  of  any  complaints, 
hat.rnay  be  considered  as  the  principal  cauw  of  the 
poverty,  crime,  and  misery,  which  abound  in  this 
country  ;  and  that  the  entire  disuse  of  them,  except 
under  medical  direction,  would  materially  tend  to  ira- 
j  tvve  the  health,  aruen<l  the  morals,  and  augment  the 
comfort  of  the  community." 

ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


THE  LEAF  FALL  OF  THE   YEAR. 

BY  w.  T.  Moxrmsrr. 
amoaor  "DOXSIOTAIIII,"  "ton  AS*  *«,aRT," it. 

I  Btvtr  IfvM  »ht  failing. 

I  ttill  shrink  from  tht  rieait; 
1  woi  ,1  tb»  Mxtht  mm4   rtrnal, 

FVom  tlir  stern  «n,t  t«.t  1   lint. 
But  the  TIMMU  .».!  itar  Bart  I.  tt  mt. 

To  matt  with  tht  worn  ami  tfn  ; 
Aod  tit  this  ih»t  makri  mt  vtlcwix 

Tht  Itai'-tall  of  the  Ttar' 
Hail1  hail*  »le<hnin;  auttimo' 

Ijkt  llliut  my   pla>a»urta  die; 
My  .umnitr  hutr  ha?*  *Mtmhpt1. 

My  wmttMimt  draw*  h«a. 
1  «.<ii. irr  with  Ktart  Miftttrd, 

Akin  to  all  th,t  <    Ttr.r, 
And  1i»  thi»  thai  m  Ae«  m«  w*lrorn« 

1  «f  It4i  ull  of  it,.  ;w! 
Lovt'i  >wr«t  »prio«  timt  hath  Btlt.1  — 

Ho«tta>  prumt4*-bour«   havt  flown . 
My  »v'rj  joy  hai  ntnunnl. 

Ami    Irft  ilttpair  alont' 
1'vt  Ined  to  nKHim  Itoir  t«)«tKood. 

I'bt  tr««»ur  ii  at*i  iht  tlfrar. 
Ami  'tis  thi<  that  mails  ni«  wtlcvxn* 

Tbt  laal.hu I  of  tbc  >.4i  ' 


TO  INEZ. 
»t  CRAVSX,  KDrroit  or  TH«  "  SPORTING  BBVIKW.' 

I  won  1,1  not.  if  I  might.  rr,-.l  thr   .U*« 

k.r«  I  had  Irani!  th«  m«<K  of  thin*  tyt» : 

1  know  lk«  formation  or  il.cir  r«»».— 

I  Ittl  Iht  ptD«!lT.  autl  ,ii..  1  faj*'  — 
1    »      Dot  w  •.-«-. 

Soo«M»  thnn  lhmlr>l  .  •    ,  tt  wr^iVt   I  tv  n*ar. 

*  h«rt  »r  tln>u  art,  to  Imetr  round  l»»  »(»X;— 

IWtttr  writ  death   tS»ti  atotiK*.  'ia>1»   itr.r' 

A  hritt  wil.1  hour  ol  *n«uua  d  nnlurt  hn»- 
laan  »»«  tlit«  uot' 

I.ikt  tJ»t«rn  «un««t«,  fujmv,  at  hneM. 

I  W  burning  rr*oin«nt>  IW«  whan  th«u  art  nifh  • 

SBiru  o/   I   <».i.  r.>.  .,..:  IOT.  aad  lifht. 

'.Mid    th«   Cr-rr  ti.,n»-v>it  of  thy  liauUot  UMat 
lh.it  l«t  m.  .In' 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 


V.  K.  X.'.  lin*«  ar»  .'.cc'inrj  with  thutt.  TT>«  joonwJ  aa- 
•«m<f  a«  political  «*prcl  tartlicr  than  the  ri«at»  ud  atirileft*  ot 
tbr  w«rii««  -cUues  arr  OMcmtd. 

RrrWwi  »f  -  .•Urtokn  •/  fmtiie  rUr*-<^,.-  •  r  W 
TV.,-  »n,i  -  rv  XtMttrm  Trmrm  tmtt  *~4  Jt»n*««a»« 
••r*,"  in  onr  *«Tt- 

W»  rvmamrwi  «•  rw  Frta*'*  r^I  «W  DmlMnT,  Hri!."  s 
Vroarf  «h«ri  written  br  W  r.  .VKI/«.  tt>  all  our  Trrteul  nwdrra. 

"  T\f  *e*4rrf*.l  Jtmttfn  if  Dnmirm*,m"  will  b*  iaarrksj 

•  t  HO*  »«  p«**lbl«. 

M.  C.  a.  .VMM*  It  thankM  for  hit  romsmslnUoa. 
T.  W.  01  Sknwibury't  hUU  tball  ty  attrward  to. 
Jfwmtir  //«/*•  StHf\n  «/  Mar  JaVNvta"  Is  B 


Wa  b«K  t»  call  tht  .ttantion  »f  til*  Rwadw  t*  tha 
third  Numbar  of  .  S«ri«  of  niuttrmtioiu,  which  U 
pT»n  RT»tii  with  "THE  TEETOTALER"  of  this  *Uty. 

Tht  l*r>«s  will  b*  complate  la  Tw»lr»  nitutrKtiooji  , 
•ad  will  b*  continuad  for  as  many  coruexratire  wnhs 


THE   TEETOTALER. 

SATURDAY.  NOVEMBER  7,  1840. 


THERE  are  periods  in  tie  history  of  every 
people  in  which  old  and  new  opinions  conflict, 
and  a  concussion  becomes  unavoidable. 

This  truth  has  been  several  times  manifested 
in  the  annals  of  our  own  country ;  and  espe- 
cially does  its  evidence  appear  in  that  epoch  when 
the  royal  tyrant  CHARLES  I.  endeavoured  to 
maintain  a  portion  of  prerogative  that  had  be- 
come incompatible  with  any  theory  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  CHARLES  occupied  the  throne 
at  a  time  when  the  development  of  the  people's 
craving  after  liberty  necessarily  encountered 
Use  claims  of  royal  prerogative ;  and  the  dis- 
inclination of  this  monarch  to  succumb  to  the 
sovereign  wiH  of  the  people  laid  the  foundation 
for  grand  political  events.  CHARLES  was  exe- 
^  cuted  at  Whito^Il ;  and  OLIVER  CROMWELL 
a*«nce  rose  into  power  as  a  statesman  and  a 
general.  With  the  Bible  in  one  band  and  the 

V 

* 


sword  in  the  other,  did  Cromwell  raise  and  rule 
the  stonny  elements  of  political  and  religious 
fanaticism.  Thus  did  the  concussion  of  oppo- 
site opinions  at  th.it  epoch  prepare  the  path 
of  CHARLES  to  the  scaffold,  and  maice  CROM- 
WELL the  lord  of  these  kingdoms,  the  mightiest 
potentate  in  Europe,  and  the  greatest  man  in 
an  age  of  great  men ! 

CROMWELL  was  a  Puritan  and  a  Republican. 
The  Puritans  obtained  their  power  by  adopting 
principles  of  self-denial  and  abstemiousness  : 
they  forswore  all  improper  indulgence  in  wines 
and  intoxicating  liquors,  —  they  were  frugal 
and  simple  in  their  fare, — they  avoided  all 
places  of  amusement  that  were  calculated  to 
encourage  evil  passions  or  to  give  an  impulse  to 
immoral  practices,— and  they  based  all  these 
new  principles  upon  the  salutary  doctrines  of 
Holy  Writ.  Thus  was  it  that  the  Puritans 
became  associated  together  in  one  grand  fra- 
ternity ;  and  as  this  mighty  mass  was  all  in- 
spired, as  it  were,  by  one  common  soul,  so  did 
it  rise  as  one  man  in  the  day  when  a  nation's 
rights  and  liberties  were  to  be  vindicated  and 
established.  Like  all  other  moral  reformations, 
the  doctrines  of  the  Puritans  emanated  from 
the  working  classes  :  and  the  period  of  political 
revolution,  by  breaking  down  all  the  monopolies 
of  the  great,  opened  numerous  avenues  of  honour 
and  success  to  the  footsteps  of  the  bold,  the  ta- 
lented, and  the  upright. 

A  similar  concussion  of  opinions  to  that 
which  deposed  CII.VRLFS  and  elevated  the  work- 
ing classes,  exists  at  the  present  epoch.  The 
homely  virtues  taught  by  the  Puritans,  have 
long  been  absorbed  in  the  grand  vortex  of  lux- 
ury and  dissipation,  which,  for  upwards  of  two 
centuries,  have  menaced  the  country  with  the 
most  irretrievable  ruin  ;  and  those  virtues  are 
now  again  evoked  by  the  good  genius  of  Tee- 
totalism.  Identity  of  principles  now  links  the 
Teetotalers  together  in  one  grand  bond  of  fra- 
ternity, as  it  did  the  Puritans ;  and  the  vo- 
taries of  this  gJorious  doctrine  of  total  absti- 
nence, although  they  differ  in  details  may  still, 
bo  likened  on  a  broad  basis  to  the  champions  of 
liberty  who  fought  beneath  the  banners  of  a 
HAMT-DEN  and  a  CROMWELL. 

The  struggle  against  the  government  which 
was  set  on  foot  by  the  Puritans,  was  to  estab- 
lish the  representative  system  on  a  firm  basis  : 
the  demand  now  made  upon  the  government 
by  the  Teetotalers  is  to  adopt  an  immediate  and 
a  strenuous  measure  to  abolish  the  encourage- 
ment it  gives  to  intemperance.  Very  culpable 
are  those  legislators  who  do  not  exert  heart  and 
soul  to  suppress  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors; 
but  when  that  sale  is  encouraged  upon  plea 
lJ»at  WHC*  of  Ike  kingdom's  rrrente  depend*  upon 
»/,  this  pretext  is  so  utterly  diabolical  that  a  fool 
may  understand  how  near  is  the  financial  ruin 
of  that  nation  which  adopts  such  a  means  of 
self-enrichment.  The  legislature  should  enact 
that  those  poisons  which  bear  the  name  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  should  become  contraband 
artiflfs  altogether  ;  and  the  government,  which 
adopted  this  measure,  would  indeed  manifest  a 
parental  solicitude  on  behalf  of  the  people. 

But   the   English  government  will  not  be 

easily  persuaded  that  if  it  abandon  so  vast  a 

source  of  revenue  on  the  one  hand,  the  saving  of 

expenditure  by  the  diminution  of  crime  will  be 

a  commensurate  indemnification  on  the  other. 

The  rulers  of  nearly  all  nations  adhere  to  habitual 

principles  with  a  tenacity  which  manifests  their 

dread  of  all  practical  change;  and  it  »  only 

when  they  are  fbrced  to  concessions,  that  any 

I  really  salutary  reforms  are  established.     The 

j  Teetotalers   must    therefore  agitate — unwear- 

I  ingly,   unceasingly  agitate  in  favour  of  their 

J  great  principle ;  for  arduous  and  difficult  will 

be  their  task,  so  long  as  they  have  to  contend 

against  the  immoral  and  disgraceful  opposition 

j  which  the  government  diiectly  throws  in  their 

|  way  by  encouraging  the  manufacture,  import, 

!  or  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  The  Teetotalers, 


by  being  linked  in  one  band  by  one  common 
interest,  and  by  speaking  with  one  voice,  can 
make  their  demand  upon  the  government  in 
such  a  tone,  that  its  very  echoes  shall  resound 
throughout  the  lordly  mansions  of  the  senators, 
and  the  regal  halls  of  the  sovereign  ;  and  no 
power  would  be  rash  enough  to  resist  this  effort 
in  favour  of  the  morality,  the  health,  and  the 
happiness  of  the  nation. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  The  Teetotaltr 
journal  is  the  friend  to  the  working-classes  :  it 
is  the  staunch  advocate  of  the  new  doctrine 
which  will  regenerate  the  mechanic,  the  arti- 
zan,  and  the  labourer;  it  will  feel  proud  to 
assert  their  privileges  and  defend  their  interests ; 
and  it  will  not  hesitate  to  express  with  boldness 
those  opinions  which  tend  to  establish  the  pro- 
sperity of  that  grade  in  society  which  has  so  long 
been  degraded  by  evil  habits,  and  tranipk^l 
upon  by  the  rich.  The  cause  of  the  working- 
classes  must  not  be  espoused  in  a  luke-wanc 
manner,  nor  must  idle  courtesies  or  presumed 
conventions  with  respect  tosovereigns,  or  peers, 
or  nobles,  prevent  the  truth  from  being  openly 
published.  The  government  is  no  friend  to  the 
working-classes,  whom  it  seeks  to  degrade  and 
debase  by  placing  within  their  reach  the  dia- 
bolical poisons  which  ruin  them  bodily  and 
mentally  ;  and,  therefore,  no  considerations  of 
i  idle  ceremony  should  induce  those  journal?, 
j  which  defend  the  interests  of  the  poor,  to  conceal 
the  truth  from  the  ears  of  the  rich.  And,  ol.  ! 
those  ears  shall  yet  tingle  at  the  tales  which 
shall  be  told  to  them  by  a  suffering  and  im- 
poverished population  ;  and  those  who  have 
been  the  oppressors,  shall  learn  to  dread  tire  op- 
pressed. The  words  of  the  Bible,  against  the 
authority  of  which  either  in  morals  or  in  politi- 
cal systems  nofce  should  set  his  face,  will  bo 
found  to  be  correct,  when  they  declare  that  the 
only  system  of  conduct  which  uruions  an-  to 
expect  at  the  hand  of  Kings,  is  bondage  ;  and, 
if  the  Bible  be  true,  and  if  its  dictates  should 
serve  as  guides  for  our  conduct,  we  shall  learn 
to  respect  that  divine  authority  which,  when 
the  Israelites  thirsted  after  the"  pomp  of  re^al 
rulers,  so  plainly  manifested  its  abhorrence  "of 
such  institutions. 

If  the  vices  of  men  rendered  harsh  rulers  and 
severe  laws  necessary  evils,  the  more  rapidly 
Teetotaltsm  extirpates  the  swirce  of  those  vices, 
the  better.  The  great  majority  of  the  nation 
is  thus  clearly  interested  in  the  rapid  extension 
of  Teetotal  doctrines  ;  and,  on  this  account,  as 
well  as  en  the  score  of  domestic  peace,  health, 
and  example,  do  we  earnestly  call  upon  our 
fellow-countrymen  to  come  forward  to  enlist 
themselves  beneafh  the  banners  of  Teetotalism  ! 
Fathers,  this  new  doctrine  will  make  your  fa- 
milies happy !  Mothers,  your  daughters  will 
avoid  the  grand  chance  of  female  degradation, 
by  taking  due  example  from  your  sobriety! 
Sons,  you  should  learn  to  avoid  the  rock  on 
which  your  sires  have  split !  Daughters,  the 
vices  of  those  who  gave  you  birth  should  prove 
as  warnings  to  guide  you  into  the  right  path  ! 
And,  friends,  endeavour  to  propagate  the*1 
sound  and  wholesome  doctrines  of  Teetotalism 
amongst  each  other ' 

AMERICA  AND  THE  AMERICANS. 
No.  VL 

In  conformity  with  the  provisions,  the  company  hav- 
ing selected  six  persons  to  compose  the  council  sealed 
up  their  names,  together  with  various  regulation*  and 
orders,  in  a  box.  which  was  delivered  to  Newport,  with 
orders  to  open  it  in  twenty-four  boors  after  to  arrival 
in  >>rginia,  U  was  hoped  in  this  way  to  avoid  the 
jeaJous.es  hkely  to  anee  during  a  long  voyage  between 
persons  cletlMd  with  only  a  prospective  authority  and 
those  who  were  to  be  sobmitted  to  their  cootroul  But 
a  detention  of  six  weeks  on  the  coast  ot  England  by 
adverse  winds  was  enough  to  sour  far  sweeter  spirits 
than  were  crowded  into  the  little  feet;  a  inalicsoa* 
sp.ril  of  dissension  was  the  result,  which,  as  it  did  not 
spate  the  chap]  am  of  the  expedition,  whose  sacred  of- 
fice worUuly  discharged  «aa  calculated  to  command 
respect,  wonld  hardly  have  been  rebuked  hy  empty 
tr.les  unsupported  by  actual  powei.  Bui  the" 
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of  it*  rancour  was  directed  agxiiiit  Captain  John  Smith 
who   «ith  a  reputation  for  adventurous  eutcrpiue  bor- 
dering  in  some   instance*  on   romance,  a  vigourous 
understanding,  great  resolution*  and  steru  integrity, 
coon  became  an  object  of  alarm  to  his  companion*,  who 
dreaded  not  more  the  ascendancy  of  his  talents  than  of 
his  woah.     At  the  suggestion  of  Wingfield,  he  was 
arrested  on  a  trumpery  charge  of  intending  to  murder 
the  counci:,  usurp  the  government,  and  make  himself 
king  of  Virginia  ;  a  ridiculous  accusation  which  evinces  ' 
their  deep  sen-e   and  apprehension  of  hi*   imposing 
qualities.     According  to  his  orders,  Newport  had,  on 
the  first  night  of  his  arrival,  opened  the  mysterious 
box.  and  published   the  list  of  six  persons  nominated 
to  the  council.    Five  of  them  immediately  met,  were 
sworn,  elected  Wingfield  prrsident,  and  formally  ex- 
cluded tbe  sixth,  who  was  their  prisoner.  Captain  Smith. 
Within  two  months  fiora  this  time,  the  bay  had  been 
explored,  the  Patowroac  discovered,  the  foundations  of  . 
Juncctofwn  laid,  tbe  ships  laden  with  timber  and  ready  I 
to  sale.     As  the  period  bad  arrived,  when  Newport  was  i 
obliged  by  his  inductions  to  return,  Smith1*  enemies,  | 
under  a  hyjocntical  pretence  of  giving  him  a  fairer 
%ial  than  he  could  gel  in  the  colony,  proposed  sending  j 
kirn  to  meet  their  accusation  before  the   council  in  i 
England.     Consciou*  of  his  innocence  and  perceiving  I 
in  th:s  mock  humanity  *  m«.re  trick  to  remove  him.  ; 
be  boldly  insisted  on  hi*  immediate  trial,   disproved 
the  charge,  and  turned  the  tide  of  resentment  against 
his  accuser*.    Not  only  wat  he  admitted  to  the  coun-  : 
cO,  hut  he  had  the  attraction  of  placing  at  the  disposal  < 
ot  the  eg.  or.y  two  hundred  pounds,  the  amount  of 


, 

iy  levied  «n  ilk-  president  for  his  illegal  and  on-  '< 
ju»t  pioceeilings.     This  calm  and  noble  reparation  for  | 
a  wrorg.   sh'iw*  that  these  men,  however  rough  and 
hoi-terous,    had    in  tl.em  that  firm  sense  of  justice, 
which  springs  fiom  an  early  and  habitual  reverence  for 
oiii'T  and  law. 

With  the  departure  of  Newport,  the  hardship*  of  the 
colon  s:s  Logan.      The  ship's  store*,   more  abundant 
than  tl.e  color.}**,  had  hitherto  afforded,  by  barter  with 
the  sailors,  an  important  resource  :   but  from  that  time  ; 
each  man  was  restricted  to  half  a  pint  of  wheat  and  as 
much  barley,  which,  "  having  fried  soene  six  and  twen- 
ty  weeks  m  the  ship's  bold,  contained  a*  many  worms  I 
U  grain*.'  Meanwhile,  \Vhiai.rield.  the  president,  hav- 
110  desire  to  be  aa  anchorite,  shamelessly  embexiled  ) 
the  common  stores,   "  engrossing  to  his  private  use, 
oatuieal.  sack,  aqua-vitae,  beef,  eggs,    or  what   not.  ' 
every  thing  m  short  but  "  tbe  common  petal,"  which 
he  most  religiously  eschewed.     Bad  diet,  exposure  to 
the  night   air,  incessant   toil   under  a  burning  ton, 
speedily  generated  malignant  disease*  which  between 
M»y  and  December  caned  off  more  than  fifty  of  the 
colonists  ;   aroo;  g*t  other*,  the  enterprising  Gurnold, 
the  original  projector  of  the  expedition.     To  increase 
the  general  gloom,  the  contemptible  president  was  de- 
tected in  attempting  to  »•  .10  the  pinnace  and  e*t*pe. 
He  was  in  consequence  deposed,  and  RatcluTe  chosen 
ia  hu  place.     Hilherio  a  supply  of  sturgeon  and  sea- 
crab  had   kept  off  famine,  but  as  this   began  sensibly 
t  •>  diminish,  an.)  no  other  prospect  of  relief  appeared. 
the    most    dreadful    extremities    seemed   inevitable; 
when  by  a  sudden  and  most  unaccountable  impulse, 
the  native*  generously  assisted  them  with   an  ample  j 
contribution  of  provision*  aud  fruits.     This  seasonable  I 
aid  was  the  more  unexpected,   in  as  much  as.  after  a  j 
short  percd  of  friendly   intercourse,  they  bad  com- 
mitted a  treacherous  a$rgre>sion,  and  were  supposed  to  { 
be  still  harbouring  scheme*  of  mischief. 

TV  V  ewMlihiol  ii  Ximber  SI.) 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  '•  THE  TEETOTALER." 


.  27.'*  Octi4tr. 
Sta,  -"Having  deeply  felt  the  importance  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  "  The  Teetotaler"  advocates,  and  being 
no   less  deeply   sensible   of   tbe   terrible   devastation  . 
wrought   by    intemperance  not  only   as  rrsj*cU  the 
means  to  procure  tbe  necessaries  of  life,   but  health 
and  morals.  I  offer  yon  the  enclosed  story,  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  be  thought  not  altogether  unworthy  of  j 
your  Journal,  which  u  conducted  with  an  ability  and  , 
earnestness  that   may  well  recommend  it  extensively 
in  Scotlard.    Perhaps  I  may  communicate  a  little  ra- 
riety   to  your  paper,  should  1  be  capable  of  picturing 
witk   some   degree  of  accuracy  and   distinctness  the 
forms  which  drunkenness  takes  in  my  native  country, 
and  it*  characteristic  consequence*  .  Yon  will  judge  of  ; 
ray  capacity  from  the  accompanying  sample,  which  I 
declare   to   you   m  essentially   according  to  facts,  al- 
though fietilioM   name*  and  slighter  dressings  hare 
been  introduced. 

Yonr's  Obediently 

Pl-XCAX 


WALTER  TORRAXCE. 

Or  Walter  Torraace's  birth  aad  early  fife  I  never  had 
any  accurate  iaforwmioa  ;  bat  about  an  tweutieth  year 
he  dutiairuiskcd  himself  ia  tke  weat  cf  Scotland,  amoag 
tiadiju»ta  and  tke  like,  as  one  of  tke  frieads  of  Ue 
people,  at  the  •  rmnrabto  era  of  the  French  Revolatioa. 
At  taut  time  ke  followed  tke  eaffla*;  of  a  pedlar ;  but 
his  flarat  and  arousiag  style  of  declamation  on  the 
•ommoa  topics  of  the  dtscoatcat*  of  th*  day,  gaia«d 


him  more  notoriety ;  for  he  was  chosen  a*  a  delegate, 
and  found  his  profit  aj  well  as  hi*  reputation,  in  beiag 
sent  hither  ami  thither  a*  other  popular  demagogies 
were.  The  strong  arm  of  the  governmtat  at  length. 
However,  scattered  the  faction ;  and  then  he  withdrew 
for  a  »easoo  from  the  field  of  hi*  fame,  to  avoid  appre- 
hension and  pvnishmrnt. 

The  spirit  of  a  young  man  I*  not  easily  quenched,  es- 
pecially after  having  once  tasted  the  luxury  of  it*  own 
extravagant  ardour.  Torrance  accordingly,  about  hi* 
twenty-third  year,  entered  himself  at  Glasgow  College. 
and,  BO  longer  afraid  of  a  state  prosecution,  devoted 
himself  to  a  leaned  profession.  la  the  earlier  stages 
of  his  academical  career,  in  cultivating  aa  acqnaintaace 
with  the  classics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  he  excited  no 
particular  notice.  Yet.  kad  it  been  known  through 
what  disadvantage*  he  then  made  ki*  way — beiog  a  re- 
spectable scholar — his  course  would  have  beea  marked 
in  a  very  distinguished  manner.  But,  when  ke  advanced 
to  the  philosophical  classes,  he  had  no  equal  among  all 
his  fellows.  They  were,  in  troth,  hot  children  compare  J 
with  manhood,  wken  brought  to  compete  witk  him,  as 
regarded  original  talent,  a*  well  a*  acquired  knowledge. 
He  kad  read  much,  an.t  digested  with  wonderful  success 
the  materials  tpread  before,  him. 

On  one  occasion  he  wa»  required,  in  tke  ordinary 
course  of  the  duties  of  the  ethical  class,  to  read  his  es- 
say, the  theme  being,  "the  Liberty  of  tke  Human 
Will  ;"  and  no  doubt  the  professor  was  eager  to  hear 
this  metaphysical  giant  on  tke  knotty  point.  Torraoce, 
however,  was  unprovided  witk  a  written  essay,  hnt  en- 
treated that  for  once  kc  might  he  permitted  to  give  his 
views  iu  aa  extempore  and  oral  discourse.  This  beiag 
granted,  ke,  in  a  strain  of  cocent.  philosophic,  and  elo- 
quent reasoning,  that  neither  halttd  nor  failed,  made 
what  the  professor  declared  to  be  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant efforts  he  had  ever  known  in  support  of  the  Neces- 
sarian's creed  ;  adding,  that  for  the  future,  it  was  clearly 
of  little  moment  whether  he  was  called  on  to  lecture  or 
to  listen. 

Bat  however  much  Torrance  might  be  admired  for 
his  talents,  few  respected  or  loved  kim.  la  the  first 
place,  his  o-ila  arJ  man  was  forbidding  :  his  dress  being 
slovenly,  and  his  person  disfrnstinr.  As  to  kis  face, 
wtilr  he  remained  mate,  it  was  a  mass  of  heavy  folds  of 
flesh  ;  his  eyes  were  small  and  rheumy,  and  his  lip*  larg* 
aad  discoloured.  Tkea  the  trunk  of  kis  frame  was  most 
uncouth  ;  bis  arms,  legs,  hands,  and  fingers  unshapely. 
But  no  sooner  did  he  essay  to  speak,  than  the  same  lin- 
eament' and  frame  were  brought  into  striking  contract 
witk  their  former  state ;  and  the  stranger  that  before 
mitkt  have  been  skriaking  from  kim  witk  loathing, 
would  stand  a*  if  fixed  by  sudden  power.  Tke  deep  in. 
lonstions  at  his  voice,  the  flow  of  kis  manly  speech. 
were  capable  of  entrancing  the  listener  ;  whilst  the  ma- 
jesty of  kis  ««lnd.  which  cared  not  to  persuade,  bat  to  carry 
captive,  set  all  external  thine*  aside  a*  perfect  trifle*;  or 
rather,  made  them  convenient  foils  to  tbe  might  .of  ki* 
genius. 

But  while  a  student,  his  morals  were  also  ^excepti- 
onable. It  was  known  that  ke  was  a  hard  drinker,  aad 
other  charges  of  an  impure  nature  were  also  preferred 
against  kim.  One  taint;  at  least  was  notorious :  kis 
favourite  associate*  were  tke  low,  tke  worthies*,  the 
broken  down  men  of  tke  city.  Some  of  those  who  wit- 
nessed the  efforts  of  hi*  grains,  ventured  at  times  to 
counsel  kim  kindly  regarding  kis  lire.  But  ke  would 
aaswer  them  witk  a  seora,  that  proved  his  priaciples  to 
be  as  bad  a*  ki*  practices.  "  Strong  drink,'*  ke  would 
*ay.  "  befriends  mea  of  mind  :  and  as  to  associates.  I 
despise  kim  tkat  looks  to  tke  shell,  and  considers  not 
tke  kernel ;  for  I  find  persons  as  good  "and  as  talented 
in  tke  lowest  grade*,  a*  amonr  tke  kigk-kcaded. 
After  all  it  i*  to  me  matter  of  indifference  wkere  I  am, 
if  so  be  tkat  my  entire  natcre  kava  its  iway ;  for  what- 
ever I  do,  I  would  do  it  witk  all  my  might.* 

The  profession  which  Torrance  chose  was  that  of  tbe 
holy  ministry.  And  now  he  made  a  great  parade  of  re- 
lignu*  austerities.  Waea  he  afterwards  became  a 
preacher,  ke  attached  kiiaself  to  a  party  that  dissented 
from  the  national  church ;  not  from  convictions  of  its 
rreater  purity,  it  may  be  presumed,  but  beeaaae  he  was 
impatient,  aad  doubtful  of  preferment  or  employment  in 
aay  other  way.  At  this  period,  patronage  put  forward 

Mr.  Foster  ia  tke  parish  of ,  to  he  the  minuter  of 

tke  establUkmeat.  ia  oppontioa  to  the  general  will  of 
the  lakabitaats ;  and  though  he  was  a  piocs  aad  learned 
maa,  he  was  neither  akowy  nor  weJ]  known  •  while  ke 
wa*  ttiB  tke  nominee  of  aa  unpopular  power.  There, 
fore  the  outcry  agaiust  him  was  great :  a  class  fell  off 
from  tke  flock,  and  hoilt  a  chapeUpvin*:  Torrance  a  call  to 
be  their  pastor.  He  wa*  aocerdiag'.y.  without  demy. 
there  settled ;  which  kappeacd  to  be  in  the  very  same 
district  of  the  country  where  some  twtlv*  yean  before 
ke  had  beea  a  leadine  democrat. 

Behold  Walter  Torraace's  great  parts  ao»  strained 
for  reaowa  a*  a  preacher,  and  on  the  aeq«i>itioa  of  a 
large  loagiegaUoa.  Nor  did  he  fail  of  draining  the 
parish  church  day  after  day,  act  merely  of  piaiag  old 
maids  aad  wive*,  bat  of  persons  of  Maid  years  aad  tried 
prudence.  And  surely,  if  there  be  aay  homage  due  ky 
maa  to  man.  it  mast  be  to  him  who  trnmpk*  over  tke 
minds  of -his  fellows  ;  who  sets  keart*  oa  ire,  aad  ear- 
rfc*  them  wkitber  kc  lists,  to  regioa*  far  above  thi*  ne- 
ther world  ;  giviag ,  as  it  seems,  a  foretaste  of  heavea't 


enlargement  and  ecstacits.  No  wonder,  tlen,  tkat 
Torrance,  who  enraptured  people'*  souls  a*  none  ever 
had  doae  in  tbat  quarter,  should  become  the  moM  ec**- 
brated  maa  of  ki*  order.  Hi*  church  wa*  auiformly 
crawd«d  to  overflowing.  Tardy  goers,  who  couJd  act 
gain  access  by  the  doors,  would  eagerly  climb  to  th* 
windows,  to  gather  but  the  fragments  of  sentence*:  be- 
lieving themselves  really  bettered  by  the  mere  dying 
sound  of  kis  voice,  as  they  escaped  through  th*  various 
outlets  of  tke  building. 

Some  idea  of  the  popularity,  and  of  th*  throafiog  of 
th*  people  after  kim,  may  ke  gained  from  a  letter  written 
by  himself,  which  also  give*  a  powerful  picture  of  a 
dreadful  scree.  The  letter — addressed  to  a  neighbour- 
ing minister — runs  thus: —  * 

"My  people,  a*  ntnal.  were  assembled  ;  the  church 
was  ia  every  part  crowded  before  I  asceaded  the  pulpit. 
But  ere  a  naif  hoar  kad  elapsed  I  helped  to  stretca 
eighteen  dead  bodies,  of  those  who  kad  peaceably  met, 
aad  composedly  sat  to  worship  within,  oa  tke  err  en 
grave*  without.  It  was  at  I  announced  the  psalm  to  be 
sung,  oa  beginning  tbe  afternoon  service,  that  something 
like  the  splitting  and  the  crashing  of  wood  startled  u«. 
A  simultaneous  yell  arose,  and  a  farioa*  rusk  wa*  mad* 
towards  passages,  stairs,  aad  doors,  by  many  haadrads. 
It  was  soon  plain  to  me,  however,  that,  but  for  the  frvo. 
xy  of  the  people,  there  •  as  no  danger.  Yet,  no  wonder, 
tkat  they  did  madly,  after  they  had  once  taken  alarm. 
The  scene  wa*  itself  maddening.  There  was  tbe  morUl 
violence  of  people  labouring  for  escape  from  death,  and 
fighting  for  life;  there  wa*  a  large  assembly  rusbinir, 
and  fluctuating,  and  wailinr,  like  a  raging  tea.  Nay, 
there  was  something  still  more  terrific  to  the  mind  than 
all  this.  It  was  when  during  a  abort  pause  and  silence, 
as  if  made  by  concert,  I  contemplated  the  most  fearful 
scene.  Not  only  was  tke  pause  a  recruiting  for  a  more 
deadly  struggle,  a  more  desperate  tug,  but  the  moaaings 
that  were  stited,  tbe  breathings  that  were  inaudible,  lih* 
th*  murmur  of  a  thousand  new  filled  grave*,  which  tbe 
imagination  may  dream  of,  wrought  a  more  direful  *ub- 
limity  than  all  tke  cries  of  agony,  aad  all  th*  riot  of 
desperation  bad  yet  done.  It  was  at  thi*  moment  that 
my  heart  seemed  to  burst — that  I  wa*  about  to  leap 
among  the  throne— that  methought  I  saw  thereof  abov* 
me  open  and  close  repeatedly,  through  which  tke  ex- 
panse  of  tke  blue  and  lovely  sky  seemed  at  ooe  time 
plain,  then  again  murky,  aad  tumbling,  and  shooting  ter- 
rible lightnings. 

••  But  the  pause  aad  tke  silence  were  to  be  broken  by 
a  more  determined  struggle  ;  by  tke  ckoaking  aad  yell- 
iag  of  many  whose  live*  were  soon  to  be  troddea  oat. 
Tbe  smooth  tide  of  tke  inundation  wa*  disturbed  by  stair- 
cases giviag  way.  when  volumes  of  knman  beings  burst 
forth  in  horrible  disorder,  rolling  in  heaps  upon  heaps. 
Infuriated  aad  agile  mea  ran  on  the  top*  of  the  compact 
masses,  and  leaped  ia  their  delirium  a*  if  witk  barba- 
rous iitent.  I  saw  one  jump  from  Ik*  gallery  upon  a 
throne  below,  aad  another  into  aa  empty  area;  but  after 
standing  for  a  second  stone-still,  this  last  dropped  down 
dead.  Many  strove  aad  flung  themselves  from  the 
highest  windows,  to  their  own  destruction,  or  great 
damage.  But  I  am  afraid  to  tkiak  more  at  ntaatat  of 
tkat  woful  day's  history;  'twas  a  terrible  day  of  tke 
Lord.  I  shall  merely  add,  that  though  tbe  dead  consist- 
ed chiefly  of  aged  or  tender  persons,  I  yet  remarked  oae 
robust  body  wkick  wa*  apparently  unhurt.  He  was  a 
young  and  kealtky  looki*g  maa ;  ki*  haads"  were  Mill 
warm — tbe  sweat  »»•  u**a  hi*  forehead  uodried  since 
kis  last  terrible  toil — kis  muscles  were  as  if  ready  to 
start  into  motion— but  kis  blood  kad  ceased  to  flow ;  kc 
was  quite  dead." 

Walter  Torrance.  who  thus  described  th*  dreadful  ca- 
tastrophe, occasioned  by  a  false  apprcacasioa  oa  th*  part 
of  the  multitude  who  throaged  after  him.  rose  after- 
wards into  still  higher  popularity.     It  served  to  kad  kim 
a  more  than  earthly  attraction,  aad  aa  almost  miracu- 
lous authority  as  aa  ambassador  from  heaven  to  m«n. 
There  came  to  be  none  bat  Mr.  Torrance  ;  ke  did   as  it 
seemed  to  him  good  ;  nor  dared  aay  oae  whisper  aa  im- 
peachment against  him,  without  encoantenar.  from  a 
1  host  of  tongue*,   the  charge  of  being  a  keretic.     Bat 
|  things   began  to  be  said  to  his  prejudice  ia  a  comer. 
I  Tke  whisper  gathered  strength.     It  hardly  could  he  de- 
!  aied  that  he  was  a  glutton.      Tke  defence  however  act 
;  up,  was  at  firM  m*re  thaa  a  match  for  the  charge  ;  viz. 
'  that  tke  great  man  waa  not  to  be  tried  by  rules  tkat  mea- 
sured ordinary  being*.     Bat  ke  kad  been  teea  drank  ; 
aad  that  not  once  or  twice  ;  aay,  oa  Sabbatk  nights  he 
had  beea  kaowa  to  indulge  to  execs*.    Next,  ke  waa 
savage  to  his  amiable  wife ;  nor  coaU  this  be  waBkeiy, 
for  it  cam*  oat,  that  wkca'  a  young  maa  he  hail  beatea 
severely  hi*  aged  aad  frail  -minded  father.      Last  of  all, 
th*  cloud  gathered  greater  density  that  was  to  burst  up- 
i  oa  his  devoted  head,  for  it  wa*  openly  aad  strongly  a*, 
serted  that  ke  had  tedneed  Flora,  his  servant,  a  young 
{  and  beaati'cl  woman. 

|      Oa*  evening  at  a  late  hoar,  when  my  laather  (who 

|  had,  ia  spite  of  the  great  powers  of  Mr.  *>anac*,  ail 

'  along  pretty  justly  estimated  ki*  character),  wa*  xcadtap 

to  me  a  lesson  from  kis  case — for   we  besoafau1  to  th* 

'  parish  ia  wkick  ke  figured — th*  actaaana  at  if 

distracted  person  suddenly  alaiuuflBi 

tke  wife  of  the  maa  we  had  beea  *a*ak**s;  at  i 

lore  as  ia  a  desperate  ptigat,— ker  saowtk  MSJ)  witk 

tack  horrid  accusations  against  bias,  aa  smote  all  wfcr 
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heard  her  with  great  constenation.  Her  first  words 
were — "  Let  me  in  ;  death  ami  destruction  are  nigh  us  ; 
lamentation  and  woe  is  in  our  laud,  even  in  our  bouse*  !" 
"  What  ails  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Torrance  ?"  my  mother 
asked.  The  answer  was — "  Flora  is  dead,  killed  by 
drugs,  piven  to  her  by  Torrance.  At  one  time  I  could 
not  bide  to  hear  her  name,  nor  to  behold  her  face,  but 
now  it  is  the  name  and  the  face  of  the  monster  that  mis- 
led and  murdered  her,  that  are  hateful  to  me."  "  Who 
misled  and  murdered  Flora  "'"  was  the  next  inquiry;  and 
the  reply  was — "  Walter  Torrance  !  Walter  Torrance ! 
he  did  all !  all ! — he  who  has  been  holding  up  his  face 
to  preach  the  gospel  of  peace  and  purity.  O  !  I  loathe 
myself  for  the  favour  he  once  had  with  me." 

With  a  forced  and  alarming  composure,  she  ran  over 
these  further  particulars  :  "  When  we  got  Highland 
Flora  for  our  servant,  she  was  the  bonniest  quean  I  had 
ever  set  my  eyes  on  ;  and  she  was  as  sweet  as  she  was 
bonny,  and  wonderfully  simple  and  confiding.  By  and 
by  she  began  to  gather  finer  dresses  than  suited  her  sta- 
tion ;  but  just  like  herself,  she  confessed  that  she  wished 
to  be  braw,  and  to  buy  new  claes ;  so  guileless  was  the 
creature.  O  '.  but  she  was  ignorant  though :  she  nei- 
ther cuuld  write  nor  read,  and  had  nothing  to  guide  her 
but  a  sort  of  simple  modesty  of  disposition  and  sweetness 
of  temper  ;  and  her  last  master  was  at  no  pains  to  make 
up  for  this;  even  forbidding  me  to  do  it,  saying,  he 
would  look  to  that  matter  himself.  Hut  the  lesson  he 
gave  her  was  to  work  on  her  ignorance  and  superstition; 
fears,  for  his  own  diabolical  purposes." 

After  many   pausings   and  waitings,  Mrs.  Torrance 
again   proceeded.     "  Two  hours  have  not  yet  elapsed 
since   I  heard  Flora  speak ;  in  her  great  sorrow  and 
agony  I  heard  her  say  to  him,  when  I  was  in  an  adjoin- 
ing apartment  (for  I  durst  not  go  to  her),  '  It  was  cruel, 
sir,  to  mislead  me,  and  break  your  wife's  heart.     What 
for  did  ye  gie  me  yon  drug  that  is  killing  me  ?     And 
what  am  I  to  do  for  anither  world  ?     Ye  should  ken  and 
should  tell  me  now.     Have  you  no  pity  for  Flora?     If 
ye  have,  why  do  ye  keep  your  wife  from  me  ?     I  wish  to 
tell  her  something — I  wish  to  have  her  pardon  afore  I 
lose  my  reason  !     Ah  !  man,  ye  are  a  cruel  man,  though 
a  minister.     But  ye'll  never  be  happy  after  thi*  :  I  leave 
my  death  on  you.     Ye'll  never  sleep  soun'  any  more — 
ye'll  dream  of  your  killing  oft.     Y'our  folks  will  hate  yon 
— ye'll  grow  mad  and  die  mad,  and  gang  to  be  judged.'  " 
Mrs.  Torrance  had  again  to  pau*e,  after  repeating 
these  disjointed  sayings  of  the  poor  dying  Flora.    When 
a  little  recruited,  she  continued—"  I  did  my  best  to  force 
my  way  to  the  murdered  lass,  io  spite  of  the  monstrous 
man  that  watched  her ;  but  he  flung  me  back  violently, 
and  Flora  soon  after  ceased  to  speak  and  to  breathe. 
Alas  !  she  is  dead — her  work  is  over.     She  has  gone  to 
her  account,  and  so   must  her  destroyer — and  so  must 
we  all."     But  again  the  distracted  woman  had  to  yield 
to  tumultuous  emotions,  and  her  further  disclosures  at 
that  time  were  unintelligible.     She  found  shelter,  with 
us  however,  from  a  husband  loaded  with  hideous  guilt, 
and  from  the  fearful  neighbourhood  of  unnatural  death. 
It  was  a  distressing  thing  to  witness  poor  Flora's 
funeral.     None  of  her  kindred  could  in  due  time  be  ap- 
prized of  it,  and  her  late  guilt-struck  master  was  unable 
to  take  any  charge  of  the  business.     Her  body  indeed 
might  have  lain  in  neglect,  or  been  cast  out  as  carrion 
for  him.     But  Mr.  Foster,  and  some  other  worthy  per- 
sons, undertook  the  necessary  steps  to  have  her  decently 
interred.     Long  before  the   corpse  was  removed,  how- 
ever, from  where   she   breathed   her   last,  there  were 
crowds  of  persons  surrounding  the  house,  who  were  nei- 
ther slack  nor  silent  in  bewailing  the  untimely  fate  ol 
her  whose  once  comely  person  was  now  disfigured,  cold, 
and  decaying,  and  whose  soul  had  been  hurried  away  an 
prepared  before  a  dread  tribunal.     These  wild  mourners 
blended  their  waitings,  with  unmeasured  curses,  execra- 
ting the  man  who  wrought  the  havoc  made  on  fair  am 
young  life. 

In  the  meantime  Torrance,  deserted,  and  stnpified  b] 
strong  drink,  .was  staggering  from  one  part  of  his  house 
to  another,  under  a  sort  of  obtuse  agony.  But  if  ever  a 
contrast  was  strongly  drawn  between  two  men,  it  was 
between  him  and  the  amiable  Mr.  Foster  on  that  day 
especially  at  the  roaeral  service,  when  the  latter,  in 
praying  for  a  blessing  on  the  refreshments  before  them 
poured  out  his  so*l  In  behalf  of  one  he  called  his  bereft 
brother.  He  spoke,  if  not  with  Torrance's  powers,  yet 
with  a  still  small  yoke,  of  the  richest  mind  being  poor 
and  debased  when,  without  heaven's  grace.  And  when 
he  referred,  with  kit  wonted  piety  and  tenderness,  to  the 
lessons  taught  by  the  decease  of  her  whose  dust  was 
about  to  mingle  with  dust — of  the  frailty  of  beauty 
health,  and  youthful  vivacity — those  who  listened  to  his 
ardent  breathings  and  entreaties,  said  that  they  though1 
them  so  moving  as  not  to  doubt  their  efficacy. 

But  Flora's  body  rests  tar  from  her  kiadretV  abased 
by  no  gaudy  monument,  no  tawdry  device,  no  l)ing  in 
scription.     The  clay  and  the  green  torf  are  her  sepul- 
chre ;  and  the  passer-by  pointeth  with  his  finger   and 
saith,  -  Yonder  is  Highland  Flora's  grave  I" 

Ere  Flora's  body  was  laid  into  that  grave,  however 
the  infatuated  Torrance  was  in  the  hands  of  justice,  on 
•  charge  of  murder ;  but  after  a  short  time,  he  was  again 
act  at  liberty,  there  Wng  a  great  deficiency  of  proof 
against  him  ;  his  wife,  who  might  have  disclosed  much 
perhaps,  declining  after  the  first  burst  of  her  distraction 
to  utter  «  word  on  the  subject.  With  equal  prudence, 


she  also  took  measures  that  he  should  never  look  upon 
her  more.  His  flock  nearly  as  speedily  drove  him  from 
.hem  for  ever.  He  was  therefore  set  adrift,  poor  and 
unfriended,  under  an  unalleviated  load  of  guilt,  and  with 
ever-increasing  evil  habits.  He  now  repaired  to  the 
neighbouring  burgh,  and  commenced  bookseller,  or 
rather,  a  vender  of  tracts  and  pamphlets,  chiefly  of  those 
written  by  himself  at  starts;  at  moments,  as  it  seemed, 
of  great  mental  suffering,  and  when  he  was  filled  with  a 
sense  of  guilt. 

Sometimes  Torrauce  lavished  his  vast  powers  in  these 
effusions  with  a  fearful  and  minute  description  of  the 
stings  which  disturb  the  drunkard's  wakenings  from*  in- 
sensibility, or  of  the  phantoms  that  rise  before  the  mur- 
derer's conscience.  In  one  passage  are  these  words  : — 
/  know  a  man  that  was  bound  down  with  worse  than 
chains  of  stubborn  iron  to  the  service  of  Satan ;  one  that 
was  brimful  of  guilt  and  of  woe  ;  that  had  not  a  solace 
n  possession  or  in  prospect ;  not  even  the  transient  de- 
usions  of  infidelity,  or  the  full  delirium  of  madness,  to 
deaden  his  conscience.  O  !  the  way  of  transgressors  is 
lard.  His  natural  and  acquired  parts  were  great ;  but 
ic  was  just  so  much  the  more  mercilessly  lashed.  At 
ength  he  came  to  be  bereft  of  all  on  earth — of  friends, 
of  kinsfolk,  anJ  of  wealth — of  conscious  enjoyment  from 
ardent  labours,  of  buoyant  hopes,  of  self-esteem.  Nor 
did  he  ever  awake,  or  look  abroad,  but  to  a  clear  view 
of  irretrievable  ruin  in  time  and  eternity.  Was  he  not 
n  torment  before  the  time  P  Did  the  worm  that  never 
lii-th  not  writhe  within  him  already  ?  Yes !  and  his 
uiins  and  his  remorse  passed  into  fiendish  despair ;  his 
unceasing  wish  is  now,  that  there  was  no  God." 

But  with  all  his  mastery  of  self-delineation,  he  could 
not  master  himself;  for  immediately  after  expatiating 
.bus,  he  would  hurry  to  the  bottle,  and  be  again  steeped 
n  insensibility,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  gleam  of  reason, 
le  came  to  be  therefore  in  general  little  better  than  a 
lull  brute.     It  is  not  then  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the 
mallest  portion  of  worldly  meaus  failed  him,  as  well  as 
lis  mental  vigour.     And  now  the  dreadful  forebodings, 
uttered  by  Flora  at  her  death,  that  he   should  die  mad, 
taunted  his  disjointed  mind.     Here  was  a  new  horror, 
le  had  so   long   enjoyed   the    splendours  of  a  first-rate 
renius,  that  anything  like  a  final  obscuration  of  its  light 
was,  to  his  apprehension,  more  woful  than  present  ex- 
cruciating pain. 

"  And  is  my  soul  indeed  to  be  imprisoned  ere  I  die, 
and  shorn  of  its  power  P  Shall  I  wander  about  a  spec- 
tacle of  insanity  and  idiocy  ?  O  !  if  I  may  choose  of  the 
diseases  of  the  mind,  let  mine  be  the  lunatic's  halluci- 
nations, or  the  gorgeous  dreamings  of  a  raving  brain." 
Such  were  his  ejaculations. 

The  most  woful  symptom  of  that  disorder  which  be 
dreaded,  was  the  fancy  of  carrying  the  Bible  in  his  bo- 
som, as  a  charm  against  past  guilt  and  coming  judgment. 
But  horrible  to  conceive,  he  would  swallow  largely  the 
poison  of  the  cup  that  was  unhinging  so  effectually  his 
energies,  at  the  very  moment  that  be  hugged  the  sacred 
volume.  He  would  now,  many  times  a  day,  imagine 
that  fiends  were  after  him  ;  and  then  he  fought  against 
them  with  a  terrible  frenzy  ;  using  at  the  time  the  most 
solemn  declarations  of  the  Bible,  as  the  weapon  of  de- 
fence. 

But  by  this  period  his  career  was  near  a  close.  Ex- 
treme poverty  pinched  him.  For  an  entire  week  he  was 
without  shelter  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  day 
and  night.  He  was,  dnring  the  whole  of  this  period, 
as  unsettled  as  a  prowling  wolf.  At  last,  as  if  under  a 
sort  of  retributive  infatuation,  he  made  his  way  one 
evening  to  the  neighbourhood  of  his  former  dwelling, 
when  he  was  in  the  height  of  his  popularity,  near  to 
which,  never  since  his  expulsion,  had  he  been  known  to 
approach.  This  last  visit  was  on  a  Saturday  in  the 
month  of  November,  just  before  it  was  quite  dark.  In 
spite,  however,  of  the  disheartening  season  and  hour,  he 
was  seen  for  a  time  running  through  hedges  and  over 
the  roughest  ground  ;  and  was  heard,  to  the  great  con- 
sternation and  terror  of  some  cottagers,  as  he,  after  a 
while,  turned  his  course  to  make  for  the  summit  of  the 
neighbouring  high  hill,-,  exclaiming,  "  I  bid  thy  spirit 
stay,  Flora  1  I  shall  not  die  mad,  Flora !  I  will  overtake 
thee,  Flora,  at  the  Giant-Leaf!"  Alas!  no  one  pur- 
sued, to  save  him. 

Next  day,  foot-prints  'were  traced  in  the  snow  that 
sprinkled  the  high  grounds  to  which  he  had  been  seen  to 
liurry,  of  one,  as  if  in  full  chase,  to  the  very  brink  o: 
the  promontory,  that  is  ominously  designated  the  Giant- 
Leap,  and  which  overhangs  the  ocean's  surge  when  the 
tide  is  full.  But  Walter  Torrance  was  never  more  seen 
for  doubtless  he  had  gone  over  the  dizzying  steep,  am 
been  pitched  on  the  jagged  sea-lashed  rocks  below 
where  the  angry  rolling  waters  would,  in  their  reflux 
sweep  him  down  to  their  abysses. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

No.  3. 

K F.I  iow  COUNTRY VKN, — You  must  not  suffer  your- 
selves to  be  deceived  by  the  optimist  journals  relative 
to  the  real  position  of  the  country.  Never,  since 
England  was  a  nation,  has  the  aspect  of  its  affairs  been 
so  gloomy.  The  Bank  is  tottering,  and  is  only  sup- 
ported by  the  forbearance  of  the  fund-holders ;  but 
this  forbearance  will  not  last  for  ever.  A  sodden 
panic  would  deaUoy  the  "  Old  lady  of  Tkreadneedle- 


street,"  as  Cobbett  denominated  the  monopolizing  es- 
tablishment, and  the  moat  fearful  consequences  would 
ensue.  The  working  classes  generally  are  in  grtat 
distress  j  and  the  poorer  orders  are  in  the  most  appall- 
ing stale  of  destitution.  PeopJB^re  literally  dying  of 
starvation  ;  and  fathers  of  families  are  committing  sui- 
cide  in  order  to  avoid  the  dread  contemplation  of  tbeir 
children's  misery.  The  prices  of  food  are  increasing 
in  amount,  and  the  wages  for  lahour  are  proportion- 
ately dimiuuhing.  War  appears  to  be  imminent ;  and 
there  seems  no  chance  of  the  hardships  of  the  ap- 
proaching winter  being  relieved  or  softened  down  by  a 
reduction  in  the  price  of  bread.  Poverty  will  assume 
all  its  most  hideous  shapes  during  the  following  six 
months  ;  and,  so  fur  from  there  being  the  slightest  hope 
of  any  alteration  in  the  accursed  poor-law  bill,  when 
Parliament  meeU,  several  changes  for  the  worse  may 
be  anticipated. 

This,  fellow-countrymen,  U  a  pleasing  prospect; 
but  the  picture  is  by  no  means  exaggerated.  While 
the  Queen,  her  consort,  and  all  the  stipendary  depend- 
ants of  the  court  or  cabinet,  are  receiving  enormous 
incomes,  the  poor  are  left  to  die  of  the  lingering  horj 
rors  of  starvation,  or  to  submit  to  the  infernal  regula- 
tions of  an  Union  Workhouse.  How  disproportion- 
ate is  the  lot  of  individuals  in  this  vitiated  condition  of 
society !  But  will  the  working-classes  calmly  and 
tamely  submit  to  a  duration  of  such  abuses  ?  Will 
not  a  sense  of  their  country's  wrongs  excite  them  to 
adopt  all  proper  and  eligible  methods  to  obtain  a 
radical  reform  from  the  throne  to  the  workhouse  ? 

Yes — fellow-countrymen,  you  must  now  determine 
upon  agitating  in  favour  of  your  rights  and  privileges. 
But  you   must  not  assemble  in  public-houses,  where 
drunken   revelries    supersede   the    calm   deliberation 
which  the    urgency  of  your  condition  requires  ;  nor 
must  you  allow  your  intellectual  capacities  to  be  un- 
dermined by  the  insinuating  influence  of  stror.g  drinks. 
You  have  long  been  enslaved  by  the  evil  custom  of 
intemperance  ;  and  that  moral  condition  of  vassalage 
has  enabled  you  to  contemplate  your  political  vassal- 
ge  with  a  calmness  approaching  to  the  most  culpable 
ndifference.     All  your  debates,   your  meetings,  and 
•our  agitation,  in  favour  of  political  reformation,  have 
>een  rendered  abortive  by  the   habit  of  drinking  with 
which  they   were  associated.    When  the  Reform-Bill 
passed,  you  celebrated  the  event  with  public  dinners 
all  over  the  kingdom ;   and  the   deep  libations  that 
were  poured  forth  to  toast  the  extension  of  your  liber- 
lies,  testified  at  Hie  same  time  how  little  able  youwer« 
to  appreciate  them.      Not  only  upon  that  occasion,  but 
on   all   others,  where  political  matters  have  been  the 
subject  of  meeting  and  debate,  has  it  been  thought  ne- 
cessary  to  associate  an  important  business  with  a  de- 
grading custom.    Thus  have  you  invariably  failed   to 
act  with  due  decision,  and  to  deliberate  with  proper 
calmness ;  and  the  government  laughs  at  your  politi- 
cal meetings,  because  those  in  power  know  full  well 
that  the  assembly  will  disperse,  and  its  members  will 
proceed  to  the  public-houses  where  they  will  bury  in 
the  oblivion  of  tbeir  cups  all  their  patriotic  determina- 
tions to  obtain  justice,  liberty,  and  reform. 

There  is  another  reason  wherefore  the  drinking  cus- 
toms of  the  country  are  calculated,  in  their  associa- 
tions, to  unfit  yon  for  devoting  impartial  and  deliberate 
attention  to  your  true  condition.  I  allude  to  tt>e 
habit  of  singing  bacchanalian  songs  at  the  places  where 
your  orgies  are  carried  »n.  Those  bacchanalian  songs 
invariably  teem  with  expressions  of  a  most  ridiculous 
loyalty  towards  the  sovereign  ;  they  inculcate  a  blind 
obedience  to  Bacchus  and  to  your  rulers ;  and  their 
authors,  by  cleverly  intermingling  ideas  of  wor- 
shipping the  "jolly  god,"  with  those  of  fighting  all 
the  enemies  of  the  King,  &c.,  fill  you  with  a  false  he- 
roism in  fa>our  of  the  very  tyrants  who  trample  upon 
you.  Nearly  all  drinking-songs  contain  a  great 
deal  of  nonsense  about  "good  old  times,"  "a  health 
to  the  King."  and  "  the  pillars  of  the  throne  ;"  and, 
thus,  while  you  imbibe  the  delusive  liquor  which  im- 
pairs your  intellect,  that  attenuated  imagination  is  pre- 
pared to  receive  the  equally  delusive  sentiments  of 
loyalty  conveyed  in  the  songs  alluded  to.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  liquor  and  the  song,  the  poor  working- 
man  issues  from  the  public-house,  "  pot-valiant"  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  and  ready  to  die  for  the  mon- 
arch whom  he  supposes  to  have  provided  him  with 
"  such  excellent  liquor  I" 

You  have  long  been  taught  to  look  upon  the  deni- 
zens of  other  nations  as  barbarians  in  comparison  » ith 
yourselves.  Believe  me,  you  are  wrong.  In  your  no- 
tions of  political  liberty  you  are  a  hundred  years  be- 
hind  those  whom  you  consider  barbarians.  The  Portu- 
guese are  thirsting  for  republican  government,  and 
will  very  soon  compel  their  queen  to  abdicate.  The 
Spaniards  have  already  laid  the  foundation  for  repub- 
lican institutions,  and  have  got  rid  of  royalty.  The 
French  only  wait  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  over- 
turn the  throne  of  the  Citizen  King,  and  establish  a 
purely  republican  system  of  government  in  the  place 
of  monarchy.  In  Belgium,  notwithstanding  toe  tran- 
quil and  pacific  dispositions  of  the  inhabitants,  then  is 
a  strong  ferment  and  a  decided  tendency  toward*  re- 
publican institutions.  Italy  is  panting  for  the  arrival 
of  the  moment  when  she  shall  be  enabled  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  a  number  of  petty  tyrants,  and  establish 
one  geueral  parent  republican  government.  Th«  ab- 
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dication  of  the  King  of  Holland  has  struck  a  fatal 
blow  to  monarchy  in  that  kingdom ;  and  the  Dutch 
would  not  hesitate  to  imitate  the  general  example. 
In  Hanover,  and  many  other  part*  of  Germany,  the 
people  are  wearied  of  their  crowned  despots,  and  would 
instantly  follow  any  popular  movement,  the  impulse 
of  which  might  originate  from  France.  Sweden  and 
Norway  will  become  a  republic  at  the  death  of  the  pre- 
sent King ;  for  the  democratic  spirit  it  strong  in  those 
countries,  although  iU  voice  be  not  now  loud,  nor  its 
manifestations  violent.  Greece  seems  to  have  caught  a 
spark  of  ih.it  noble  patriotism  which  formerly  charac- 
terised it,  and  to  be  meditating  an  immediate  escape 
from  the  tyranny  of  Otho.  The  spirit  of  liberty  has 
even  transferred  itself  amongst  the  Ottoman  States  : 
Moldavia,  Wallacbia,  and  Bosnia  would  all  become  in- 
dependent republics,  were  not  the  vicinity  of  Russia, 
and  the  example  of  Poland,  constantly  before  them  ; 
their  inhabitants  however  partake  of  the  generally  per- 
vasive feeling  in  favour  of  democracy.  Then,  when 
Hie  knell  of  Ottoman  grandeur  shall  have  rung,  all 
thine  mighty  pachalick*  of  Anatolia,  Diarbekir,  Kara- 
mania,"and  Irak  Arabi,  will  be  transformed  into  sepa- 
rate states  (as  they  were  after  the  ruin  of  the  Seljuk 
empire,  and  before  they  were  collected;  under  the 
government  of  the  Sultans  of  the  Tuiks)  on  princi- 
ples which  will  savour  more  or  less  of  liberty. 

Fellow-countrymen,  these  are  powerful  facts ;  and 
no  one  can  controvert  them.  They  prove  that  the  ma- 
jority of  Europe  is  in  favour  of  republican  institu- 
tions ;  and  surely  we  must  abide  by  the  decision  of 
a  majority?  You  therefore  see  that  the  very  nations, 
whom  you  are  taught  to  consider  barbarians,  or  some- 
thing like  barbarians,  are  possessed  of  more  enlighten- 
ened  ideas  of  liberty  than  yourselves.  And  why? 
Because  intemperance  has  not  been  so  generally  and 
decidedly  the  bane  of  those  nations,  as  it  has  of  yours. 
We  know  that  all  the  nations  of  the  civilized  world 
consume  large  quantities  of  intoxicating  liquor  ;  but 
no  nation  consumes  near  so  much,  in  proportion,  as 
England.  There  is  not  so  much  habitual  and  invete- 
rate intemperance  in  any  country  in  Europe  as  there  is 
in  England  :  •  Hence  are  the  intellects  of  foreigners 
far  less  impaired,  and  their  morals  far  less  debased  by 
the  evil  habit  of  drinking,  than  those  of  the  English. 
Look  at  the  French,  fore\ample.  They  are  a  terape- 
rate  nation,  and  they  stand  at  the  head  of  all  others  in 
re«pect  to  their  ideas  of  political  freedom.  Twice,  with- 
in half  a  century,  have  they  risen  in  a  mass  against 
their  tyrants ;  and  they  are  now  nearly  prepared 
to  rise  again,— and  this  time,  their  exertion*  will  be 
definitive!  The  French,  I  repeat,  are  a  temperate  na- 
tion: and.  therefore,  a  reading  and  a  thinking  nation. 
The  lowest  aud  meanest  artisan  in  France  reads  the 
daily  papers,  and  converses  upon  the  politics  of  the 
age  with  precision  and  judgment.  The  provincial 
press  of  France  is  immense  ;  and  the  circulation  of 
upwards  of  five  anil-twenty  daily  political  papers,  pub- 
lished in  Paris,  is  almost  incredible.  The  daily  sale  of 
"the  Sieelt  is  thirty  thousand  ;  the  average  circulation 
of  the  best  papers  varies  from  six  to  fifteen  thousand 
a  day ;  and  the  circulation  of  the  English  daily  papers 
(the  Timet  excepted)  would  not  be  deemed  a  large 
one  in  France. 

Thus  you  see  that  foreigners  are  far  before  you 
in  their  appreciation  of  political  rights  and  privileges, 
and  that  they  pass  their  leisure,  time  in  reading  and 
self-instruction,  in  preference  to  wasting  it  in  the  pub- 
lic-houses. Throw  a>iile  the  influence  of  the  evil  habit 
of  intemperance,  my  friends,  and  you  will  soon  uuder- 
•Und  the  way  iu  which  your  condition  is  to  be  ame- 
liorated. You  will  learn  to  act  according  to  your  own 
judgment,  and  not  invariably  follow  the  opinions  of 
your  rulers.  Your  very  elections  of  representatives 
(who  do  not,  with  few  exceptions,  represent  you  when 
elected)  prove  the  extent  to  which  you  are  the  slaves 
of  liquor.  Do  you  not,  on  those  occasions,  sell  your 
suffrage  for  strong  drink?  Ohl  my  fellow-country- 
men, turn  away  from  these  evil  habits,  and  you  will 
bless  the  day  that  you  signed  the  pledge  of  Teetotal- 
ism.  Do  not,  in  your  pride,  scorn  to  imitate  other 
nations  in  the  great  example  which  they  set  you  in 
agitating  in  favour  of  their  true  rights  ;  but  place 
yourselves  even  in  advance  of  them,  by  at  once  re- 
signing entirely  the  pernicious  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors. 
GRACCHUS. 

VARIETIES. 

FKI  ITS,  FLOWERS,  be. — Italy  was  supplied  with  tin 
fig  from  Syria,  the  citron  from  Medea,  the  peach  anil 
nectarine  from  Persia,  the  pomegranate  from  Epirus, 
the  apple,  pear,  and  plum  from  America,  and  the  cher- 
ry from  Pontus.  Roses  came  to  us  from  Persia,  and 
were  transported  into  Persia  from  India;  they  abound 
in  the  countries  round  the  Caspian.  The  potato  was 
indigenous  to  Chili.  The  Saracens  introduced  the 
sugar -cane  into  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean. 

VISION. — Neither  our  eye-balls  nor  their  optic  nerves 
look  ont  of  themselves,  nor  docs  the  mind  see  abroad. 
The  eyes  are  but  telescopic  instruments  which  cause  the 
sense-exciting  pre-sure  on  the  retina  to  promote  in  the 
mind  the  idea  of  form  according  to  the  shape  of  the 
body  to  which  the  eyes  are  presented.  By  means  of 


the  eyes  our  mind  knows  nothing  but  colour,  which, 
from  being  a  sensation,  informs  us  that  bodies  are  not 
coloured ;  and  w  we  do  not  see  uucoloured  bodies,  it  is 
manifest  externals  are  not  objects  of  vision,  sight,  or 
perception,  but  are  wholly  invisible.  Vision  it  not 
promoted  by  raya  of  lights,  althongh  the  refraction  of 
such  by  and  within  the  eyes  is  said  to  make  the  eyes 
see  outward  things.  Refraction  by  the  eyes  would 
make  nothing  on  the  retina  but  a  circular  foral  spec- 
trum ;  and  an  image  of  an  external  body  on  the  retina, 
for  information  to  the  mind,  would  still  be  perceiving 
the  image  only  leaving  the  external  body  invisible. 
Vision  promoted  by  a  quiescent  medium,  which  of  ne- 
cessity must  connect  the  retina  with  the  remotest  star 
oPwhich  we  have  sense-excited  knowledge,  for  the  re- 
tina to  be  affected  immediately  by  the  star ;  hence  the 
visually  sense  existing  cause  can  be  no  other  than  the 
medium  of  space,  the  changes  of  pressure  by  which  on 
the  retina  promote  the  different  sensations,  named  co- 
lours, each  of  which  we  erroneously  imagine  is  the 
colour  of  this  or  that  outward  body  looked  at  and  seen 
by  our  eyes.  The  visual  medium  or  medium  of  space 
is  the  sense-exciting  cause  generally:  it  is  continuous 
from  without  through  the  nerves  of  each  of  the  senses 
to  the  brain,  and  constitutes  what  has  hitherto  been 
termed  the  nervous  fluid:  the  senses  being  different  in 
themselves,  there  is  no  reason  for  that  which  puts  them 
into  action  being  other  than  of  the  same  kind.  Light 
is  hut  a  sensation,  there  is  no  material  light  in  nature. 

AUTHORS  AND  BRBWERS. — In  answer  to  the  question 
why  brewers  .succeed  so  much  better  than  authors,  it 
was  answered  that  brewers  cater  for  the  stomach  and 
authors  for  the  head  ;  and  that  stomachs  are  to  heads 
in  the  proportion  of  twenty  to  one  I 

AMERICA*  SIMILES. — The  Rev.  Henry  Caiman,  in  • 
late  sermon,  in  America,  said,  "  the  best  bank  ever  yet 
known,  is  a  bank  of  earth  ;  it  never  refuses  discount  to 
honest  labour,  and  the  best  share  is  the  plough-share, 
on  which  dividends  are  always  liberal !'' 


THE  THREE  PLANTS. — Three  plants  at  this  moment 
connect  three  different  quarters  of  the  world,  which  for 
ages  would  have  known  but  little  of  each  other  with- 
out them.  China  is  connected  with  England  by  scarce- 
ly any  other  link  than  her  tea;  for  three  hundred 
years  tobacco  was  the  sole  link  between  England  and 
the  western  world ;  and  Arabia  is,  to  this  hour,  scarcely 
bound  to  us  but  by  her  coffee.  Such  are  the  slender, 
but  powerful  sources  of  national  connexion !  The  dis- 
covery of  coffee  was  not  made  until  the  latter  part  of 
the  thirteenth  century  ;  and,  like  many  another  great 
discovery,  it  was  the  result  of  chance,  adopted  by  ne- 
cessity. An  Arab,  the  Sheikh  Omar,  fell  under  a  per- 
secution, in  his  own  country;  he  and  his  disciples  fled 
to  a  mountain  in  the  province  of  Yeme,n,  where,  in  the 
desert,  all  the  usual  food  failed  him.  A  coffee-berry 
there  grew  wild;  and  the  distressed  refugee, as  it  was 
too  hard  for  him  to  masticate,  tried  its  effect  in  boil- 
ing. He  drank  the  liquor,  found  himself  revived,  and 
made  it  immortal. 


REVIEWS. 

Robert  Maeaire.  A  Novel  in  Three  Volumes.  By 
GKORGE  W.  M.  RETNOLDS,  Author  of  "Pickwick 
Abroad."  Stc.  Illustrated  with  Eighteen  Steel-En- 
gravings  by  PHIZ.  London  :  Thomas  Tegg. 
WHO  has  not  heard  of  the  redoubtable  Robert  Maeaire 
— the  hero  of  a  hundred  and  one  French  caricatures  P 
and  who  has  not  seen  him  and  his  friend  Bertrand 
figuring  upon  the  boards  of  the  theatre  P  Robert  Ma- 
eaire is  an  imaginary  character,  invented  by  the  French 
as  the  representative  of  every  species  of  swindler,  rogue, 
and  villain,  who  plunder  the  credulous  public  under 
the  guise  of  speculators,  concoctors  of  babble-com- 
panies, 8cc.  &cc.,  And  upon  this  basis  has  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds founded  a  novel,  which  is  entirely  original  cave 
in  respect  to  the  conception  of  the  characters  of  Ma- 
eaire and  Bertrand.  These  individuals  arrive  in  Lon- 
don, and  obtain  admission,  under  false  names  and 
appearances,  into  the  house  of  a  merchant  of  Old  Broad 
Street.  Maeaire  seduces  this  gentleman'  niece,  and 
plunders  the  unsuspecting  uncle.  The  bye-plot,  which 
involves  the  destinies  of  a  young  man  of  the  name  of 
harles  Stanmore,  and  a  beautiful  French  girl  called 
che  de  Longueville,  becomes  intimately  blended 
with  the  fortunes  of  Maeaire,  in  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  th  e  t  al  e.  In  Paris,  Maeaire  visits  a  cl ub  of  thieves 
and  swindlers,  who  are  regularly  organised  into  a  well- 
appointed  fraternity  ;  and  there  the  reader  is  introduced, 
to  Fieschi,  Nina  Lassave  his  mistress,  and  Alibaud. 
The  moving  panorama  of  this  novel  displays  marvel- 
lous escapes  from  prison,  midnight  assassination,  and 
scenes  of  deep  interest.  The  trial  of  Maeaire  in  Paris 
would  seem  to  have  been  founded  upon  that  of  Madame 
Laffarge  at  Tulle,  had  not  these  volumes  been  printed 
long  previous  to  this  late  event.  The  cause  of  the  delay 
in  their  appearance  has  been  brought  about  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  work  being  illustrated  with  eighteen 
spirited  steel-engravings  by  Phis. 

We  shall  select  a  few  extracts  to  serve  as  specimens 
of  the  style  of  the  work.  Our  first  shall  be  a  descrip- 
tion of  London,  seen  at  night,  from  Waterloo  Bridge : — 


"  Bertrand  stepped  upon  the  bench,  and  leant  over 
the  parapet  to  gaze  upon  the  vast  city,  which  spread  its 
almost  endless  wiogs  on  either  side  of  the  river,  like  aa 
eagle  crouching  on  the  ground,  and  the  mighty  dome  of 
St.  Paul's  might  almost  seem  the  erected  head  of  the 
noble  bird,  proudly  lifting  itself  towards  the  sky.  The 
ceaseless  hum  of  the  large  city,  which  has  known  no 
moment  of  rest  for  a  thousand  years,  fell  upon  the  ear 
of  him  who  stood  In  the  centre  of  the  mighty  arm  which 
man  has  cast  across  the  placid  stream  to  connect  the 
portions  of  the  great  metropolis  of  England.  That  busy 
hum  reminded  Bertrand  of  the  unceasing  activity  which 
fills  every  corner  of  this  mighty  city,  and  which  is  not 
altogether  suspended  during  the  hoars  of  night.  As  the 
gushing  currents  of  human  blood  flow  through  every 
vein  and  pore  of  the  compact  frame,  so  doss  the  stream 
of  multitudes  circulate  amidst  the  vast  avenues  and 
channels  afforded  by  the  streets  and  thoroughfares  of 
London  ;  and  even  there  the  similitude  does  not  end  ; 
for  as  the  human  frame  becomes  disorganized,  and  the 
passage  of  the  vital  fluid  is  suddenly  chilled  in  the  veins, 
so  will  the  day  come  when  this  mighty  assemblage  of 
edifices  shall  be  destroyed,  and  the  progress  of  its  living 
ocean  of  people  be  arrested  for  ever.  The  din  of  the 
multitudes  that  move  through  the  streets  of  London, 
mingles  its  morals  with  the  low  murmurs  of  the  river ; 
and  the  ever-flowing  springs  of  human  existence  are 
checked,  though  never  for  a  moment  overcome,  by  the 
scarcely  more  mysterious  and  irresistible  action  of  the 
natural  and  far  more  ancient  tide." 

By  way  of  contrast,  we  will  now  lay  before  the 
reader  a  sketch  of  one  of  the  worst  districts  of  Paris, 
seen  at  the  same  time  of  night  at  the  above : — 

"  In  a  short  time  he  strdek  into  that  assemblage  of 
narrow  and  dark  streets  which  form  the  interval  be- 
tween the  vicinity  of  the  Pantheon  and  the  river.  Few 
people  are  in  those  streets  at  night :  they  are  chiefly  oc- 
cupied by  the  poor,  who  are  glad  to  retire  early  to  their 
beds,  In  order  that  they  may  rise  early  in  the  morning. 
Bat  every  now  and  then  a  light  was  seen  dancing  about 
in  the  middle  of  the  streets,  generally  moving,  like  a 
Will-o'the-wisp,  near  the  ground,  occasionally  remain- 
ing stationary  for  some  moments — then  proceeding  on* 
wards— taking  an  uneven  and  zigzag  motion  about— 
and  then  stopping  for  a  short  interval  again.  Those 
lights  were  shed  by  the  nickering  lamps  of  the  cliiffun- 
mm,  or  rag-pickers,  who  pursue  their  avocations  chief- 
ly at  those  hours  when  their  fellow-men  are  wrapt  np 
in  slnmber.  As  a  passenger  in  the  street  proceeds 
along,  these  wretches  crouch  into  corners,  or  hide  them- 
selves in  gate-ways ;  and  then  they  resume  their  em- 
ployment of  raking  amidst  the  filth  and  ordures  of  the 
neighbourhood  when  they  fancy  themselvss  unobserved 
once  more.  From  time  to  time  the  individual,  who 
traverses  the  streets  of  Paris  by  night,  will  also  meet — 
besides  the  chiffmnirr — a  person  dressed  in  dark  clothes, 
who  seems  to  walk  about  without  an  object,  who  ad/. 
dresses  himself  to  none,  is  spoken  to  by  none,  and  yet 
who  Is  dreaded  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  his 
avocation.  This  individual  is  a  mouekard,  or  spy  be* 
longing  to  the  police  :  and  he  and  the  ckaffonnier  are 
the  only  faithful  observers  of  their  nocturnal  roaods 
thronghomt  a  certain  number  of  the  streets  of  Paris. 
For  the  rest,  that  part  of  the  city  which  we  left  Maeaire 
in  the  act  of  traversing,  is  silent  and  tranquil — badly 
lighted — and  dirty,  and,  like  the  Marafo,  which  we  have 
before  described,  and  which  occupies  the  corresponding 
part  of  Paris  on  the  northern  side  of  the  water,  quite 
at  variance  with  those  gay  quarters  which  make  the 
metropolis  of  France  the  sumptuous  and  pleasurable  city 
all  who  have  visited  it  must  acknowledge  it  to  be." 

The  following  description  of  the  Haymarket  may 
not  prove  uninteresting  to  our  readers:— 

"  What  a  busy  scene  is  the  Haymarktt  at  ten  o'clock 
at  night !  Yoang  fashionables,  who  have  just  finished 
their  dinners  at  the  Caf£  de  1'Europe,  at  the  Colonnade 
Hotel,  or  at  Dubourg's— and  others,  who  have  had  no 
dinners  either  to  begin  or  to  finish — lounge  op  or  down 
the  street,  some  smoking  cigars,  and,  others  their  com- 
panions. Numbers  of  unfortunate  wnmen,  plyiag  their 
miserable  trade,  obstruct  the  thoroughfare.",  and  accost 
those  of  the  male  sex  who  appear  likely  to  attend  to  their 
lores  or  intercessions.  Every  now  and  thtn  a  cab  or  a 
hackney-coach  moves  oat  of  the  long  line  which  stands 
in  the  middle  of  the  street ;  and  '  Please  remember  the 
waterman,'  echoes  more  and  more  frequently  as  each 
quarter  of  an  hoar  glides  away  at  this  portion  of  the 
evening.  A  bright  gas-light  illuminates  the'  shell-fish 
at  the  shop  on  the  right-hand  side  cf  the  street,  turning 
from  Piccadilly ;  aud  the  green  and  red  waters  in  the 
chemist's  pharmacy  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  give 
a  hideous*  aspect  to  the  countenances  of  those  who  pas* 
by.  Yoang  gentlemen  in  rough  coats,  and  with  large 
stieks  in  their  hands,  lounge  along  the  Haymarket  intent  * 
npon  what  they  are  pleased  to  term  '  a  lark ;'  and  the 
parlour  of  the  Waterford  Arms  is  crowded  with  indivi- 
duals of  a  similar  stamp,  who  either  amuse  themselves 
by  giving  poor  starving  wretches  a  quantity  of  gin  to 
kill  them,  or  by  getting  up  a  fight  between  any  two  per- 
sons who  up  to  that  moment  h&tt  probably  keen  the 
best  friends  in  the  world.  The  amusements  of  EafMsk  • 
young  gentlemen  of  fashion  are  as  varied  as  they  are 
peculiar.  Breaking  lamps,  wrenching  off  kaockers, 
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with  the  police,  anJ  making  the  tour  of  the 
gambling  house*,  arc  the  principal  element!  of  those 
diversion* ;  and  if  any  individual  of  the  fashionable  party 
refute  to  mingle  in  such  sport,  he  it  immediately  (to  use 
the  language  of  the  sapient  Dogberry)  '  written  down 
tmt^Sf" 

Woman 'a  love  forms  the  subject  of  much  panegyric 
in  every  novel.  We  quote  a  paragraph  upon  that  (ob- 
ject, and  with  it  we  close  our  review ; — 

"  The  love  of  woman  U  eternal :  it  rannat  be  destroy- 
ed  like  fragile  glass  ;  its  image  may  not  be  effaced  from 
the  memory  like  a  passing  dream.  Her  lore  is  the  soul 
itself;  it  enjoys  an  invisible  existence ;  it  ftfees  itself 
with  its  own  calm ;  it  fortifies  itaelf  by  its  own  energies  ; 
it  does  not  recommence — for  it  never  ceases.  At  one 
period  it  is  ardent  and  passionate — at  another,  languish- 
ing and  docile ;  now  heated  and  feverish — then  calm  and 
lefiective;  now  jealous  and  unjust— then  forgiving  and 
blind  to  a  fault ;  now  like  the  bursting  volcano — then 
smooth  as  the  placiJ  lake ;  -at  ooe  moment  selfish  and 
cruel— at  another,  generous  and  kind.  The  principles 
of  true  love  belong  not  to  time,  bat  to  eternity :  they 
possess  a  faculty  of  regeneration,  and  an  impossibility 
of  total  decay — jouthfulness  of  passion  blooming  simul- 
taneously with  all  the  moat  beautiful  flowers,  like  the 
rose-trees  of  Piestum  which  blossom  twice  in  ooe  year. 
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REPORT    OF    TEETOTAL    NEWS,    PRO- 
GRESS, AND  MEETINGS. 
COUNTRY  NEWS. 

CORNWALL, 

\VK  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the  OnnM/J  Tec/oral 
Jmrnu/.  to  lay  the  followiag  information  before  our 
reader* : — 

••  ST.  M  INTER.— We  are  happy  to  say  that  the  sun  of 
Temperanc*  has  arisen  in  glorious  splendour  upon  this 
place.  The  prospect  of  a  good  teetotal  harvest  is  be- 
fore us,  and  our  members  arc  unanimously  agreed  to  use 
every  endeavour  to  baaish  the  demon  intemperance  from 
the  land. 

"  PADSTOW. — Teetotalism  works  well  her*  ;  amidst 
the  opposition  of  the  ;>ru/t«or  of  Ckruliamty,  the  moral- 
ist, and  the  profligate,  we  are  making  unusual  strides. 
We  at  present  number  above  700  staunch  Teetotalers, 
near  one  halt  of  the  town.  A  great  change  U  seen  here 
many  of  our  once  strongest  opponents  are  not  only  lei 
to  in1  mire  our  system  but  to  practice  it. 

'•  REPUVIH. — Though  we  have  not  been  able  to  vie 
with  our  Diij-hbours  in  tbe  cause  of  Teetotalism,  we  are 
happy  to  be  enabled  to  state  that  we  are  making  pro- 
greas,  aad  that  we  have  a  cheering  prospect  of  a  brighter 
day  being  about  to  dawn  upon  us.  Tbe  chief  cans*  that 
has  hikkwrto  kept  ns  comparatively  in  the  back  ground, 
s  a  want  of  public  speakers. 

.  ••  ST.  COLI-MB.—  The  cans*  of  Teetotalism  is  going 
Mi  conquering  and  t  J  conquer  ia  this  towa  and  neigh- 
bourhood. W*  have  lately  had  a  considerable  increase 
to  cur  numbers,  amongst  whom  are  two  itinerant  minis- 
ters belonging  to  thi*  eireflit, 

"  PEXEANCR. — The  cause  ef  Teetotalism  still  wears 
a  good  aspect  here,  and  those  who  once  esteemed  the 
principles  of  the  society  merely  as  ideal,  are  looking  at 
th  •  matter  ia  a  very  changed  light,  and  consider  it  as  one 
entitled  to  their  sanction  and  support." 


DOWN  PATRICK. 

I  s  tpits  of  the  opposition  of  some  of  the  Conservative 
i  umalf  of  Ireland,  the  cause  of  Teetotalism  is  makinc 
rapid  progress,  under  the  auspices  of  FATHER  M  AT- 
iis.iv  and  the  other  noble  supporters  of  the  new  doc- 
trine. From  the  DevHfat  ruk  Kenrder,  of  Oct.  24lh, 
we  glad  y  extract  the  following  paragraph  :  — 

-  On   Monday  evening  the   Downpalrick  Teetotalers 
held  a  Soiree   at  their  rooms,  in  Bridge-street,  for,  the 
pur;  etc  of  promoting  the  Temperance  cause.     Upwards 
of  two  hundred  sat  down  to  tea.     Of  the  clergy,  there 
were  present,  the  REV.  JAMES  FORD*  and  the  RET. 
FR.EDERICE  M  CBH.LAGII  ;  and  apologies  were  received 
fiom   R«Y.  WM.  WHITE,   REV.   JOHN   REin,   REV. 
RoBcmr  G  VUIT,  (Kfllyleagh)  REV.  MR.  MORROW,  and 
Ktv.  Ma.  FOOT,  all  of  whom  would  have  attended,  to 
c.ve  the  cause  their  countenance  and  support,  hut  for 
ether  previous  engagement*.      As  U  usual  ia   social 
Meeting*,   thus  rationally  conducted,  harmony,  cheerful- 
ness, pleasure  and  enthusiasm  universally  prevailed,  in 
the  absence  of  any  intoxicating  beverage.     A  number  of 
tt  etotalers  from  Crossgar  and  Ardglass  —the  hitter  of 
whom  were  provided  with  their  band — were  in  attend. 
anee.    After  tea  was  over,  and  a  good  many  strangers 
were  admitted,  considerable  difficulty  presented    itself, 
ia  making  arrangements  for  the  convenience  Of  the  as- 
sembly during  the  delivery  of  the  speeches.     Frequent 
bursts  of  applause  interrupted  and  followed  the  addresses. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings!  MR.  PIUON  hav 
li;g  vacated  th*  chair,  and  DR.  Kf LLIN  having  been 
called  thereto,  tbe  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  returned 
to  the  Chairman,  for  his  very  proper  conduct  ia  the 
chair,  and  also  for  hi*  warm  encouragement  aad  pa 
troasge  of  the  good  cause  of  teetotalism.    The  assembly 
broke  np  about  oae  o'clock,  and  even  at  that  late  hour 
wrre  •*••  tt  depart,  so  delighted  and  captivated  were 
they  with,  the  whole  animated  proceeding*." 


LAVXCRSTON. 

Air  anti  -teetotal  lecture  was  delivered  a  short  time  since, 
at  the  Lannceston  Temperance  Institution,  by  the  REV. 
3.  B.  GIBBONS.  The  lecturer  descanted  upon  the  suc- 
cess which  had  attended  the  operations  of  the  Society, 
and  complained  that  such  an  immense  fraternity  of  per- 
sons might  assume  a  political  aspect  which  would  be 
dangerous  to  the  state.  He  then  attempted  to  prove 
that  the  wines  of  the  ancients,  and  that  transmuted  by 
the  SAVIOUR  at  Cana,  were  all  alcoholic ;  but,  in  respeat 
to  the  latter,  he  manifested  an  ignorance  which  would 
have  been  dissipated  by  a  previous  perusal  of  GRIN- 
bRon's  "  Bacchus,"  PARSON'S  "  Anti-Bacchus,"  or 
BE ARiii  ALL'S  "  Wine  Question."  The  lecturer  then 
obesrved  that  he  had  heard  that  many  Teetotalers  had 
become  Socialists ;  but  the  worthy  and  reverend  gentle 
man  argued  worse  than  an  idiot,  to  maintain  that  a 
doctrine  of  total  abstinence  could  convert  a  man  to 
Socialism.  Such  a  system  of  reasoning  is  both  wicked 
and  absurd.  He  was  however  refuted  by  the  chairman, 
MR.  W.  PKARSR,  and  by  MESSIEURS  C.PBARSR,  LOCK, 
and  GILL  ;  and  the  reverend  gentleman  looked  particular- 
ly crest-fallen  at  th*  facile  defeat  which  he  experienced. 

TOWN  NEWS. 

THS    PHILOSOPHICAL    INSTITUTION. 

MR.  BEAUMONT,  the  well  known  philanthropist,  has 
lately  erected  a  spacious  hall,  bearing  the  above  denomi- 
nation, in  Beaumont-sqnare,  Mile-end  Road.  The  edi- 
fice is  a  magnificent  one ;  and  the  enormous  sum  of 
twelve  thousand  pounds  was  laid  out  in  building  and  en. 
dowinz  the  Institution,  The  endowment  fund  produces 
four  hundred  per  annum  ;  and  thus  is  a  private  gentle- 
man setting  one  of  the  noblest  txamples  of  philanthropy 
to  the  wealthy  portion  of  society.  The  hall  of  this  new 
edifice  is  to  be  opened  as  a  literary  institution  for  tbose 
who  may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  its 
ample  supply  of  periodicals  and  books  will  offer;  and 
the  moderate  sum  of  six  shilling  quarter!  v,  or  a  guinea 
per  <mn*>,  will  ensure  admission  to  respectable  persons. 
No  individual  of  intemperate  habits  will  be  allowed  to 
subscribe  to  this  Institution,  the  founder's  motive  being 
to  encourage  sobriety,  and  its  consequent  intellectual 
pursuits,  amongst  the  working  classes.  We  bear  that 
on  Tuesday  evenings  the  Institution  will  be  opened  for 
concerts.  On  Thursday  evening,  the  99th  instant,  the 
Hall  was  opened  by  a  Teetotal  meeting,  EARL  STAN- 
HOPE presiding  on  the  occasion.  This  nobleman,  and 
several  advocates  of  tbe  doctrine  of  total  abstinence,  de- 
livered highly  edifying  discourses  to  a  crowded  audience. 
The  Hall  is  beautifully  fitted  up;  and  tbe  arrange- 
ments  have  been  evidently  conducted  on  a  plan  of  ex-  ! 
reme  liberality.  The  organ  is  a  fine  one;  and  its  gal- 
cry  forms  a  convenient  place  from  which  to  address  a 
meetiug.  On  the  whole,  the  greatest  credit  and  praise 
are  due  to  Ma.  BEAUMONT  for  his  generous  conduct  in 
thus  catering  for  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the  in- 
tabitants  of  the  district  of  Bta\i  moot. square.  Nor 
must  the  laudable  interest  experienced  by  bis  sons  in 
his  gocji  work,  pass  without  notice. 

TUB    UXITKD   TRMPERAKCB    ASSOCIATION. 

Head  Quarter*. 
CUE  nsnal  meetiag  on   Wednesday  evening,  Oct.  28th, 
at  th*  AldersgaU-street  Chapel,  was  well  attended,  in 

•  pite  «f  the  rainy  weather.     MR.  H.  W.  WESTON  took 
the  chair;  and  the  audience  was  addressed  by  this  cen- 
tlemaa.  and  by  MESSRS.  G.  W.  M.  REYNOLDS,   BMX- 

-  rt  A n,  BAYAJS,  CRUMP,  and  CCEKNKB. 

CMtta  Auxiliary. 

ON  Tuesday  evening,  Oct.  27th.  a  grand  tea.meeting  of 
this  powerful  and  thriving  Auxiliary,  took  place  at  the 
new  Assembly-room,  opened  by  the  members  for  the  first 
time  on  thi*  occasion.  The  tea-meeting  was  well  and 
most  respectably  attended  ;  and,  after  the  repast,  tbe 
public  were  admitted  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  the 
doctrines  of  Teetotalism  from  the  months  of  some  of  the 
most  talented  advocates  of  the  parent  association  and 
this  auxiliary. 


the  poor— this  same  nobleman  is  not  to  be  tried,  for  a 
felonious  offence,  at  the  central  criminal  court,  where 
the  humble  artisan,  or  gentleman  would  be  arraigned, 
bat  is  to  be  judged  by  hii  peers,  a  body  of  men  who 
are  all  interested  in  makitaiuing  the  monstrous  privi- 
leges of  their  order.  How  long  will  the  people  of 
England  submit  to  these  despotic  enactments  ?  A  poor 
man  who  owe*  a  few  shilling*,  may  linger  for  a  year  in  a 
debtor's  gaol ;  but  any  one  who  happens  to  be  born  a 
peer,  may  owe  thousands'wiih  perfect  safety  iu  tefet- 
ence  to  his  person.  The  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  plebeian  and  patrician  classes  should  be  immediate- 
ly removed ;  asli  something  like  equality  in  the  laws 
might  then  be  anticipated. 

CURIOUS  CASK  or  SUDDEN  DEATH. — A  very  pro- 
tracted enquiry  took  place  on  Thursday  night,  October 
22ml ,  at  the  Exeter  Arms,  Burleigh  Street,  Strand, 
concerning  the  death  of  a  young  woman,  named  Fanny 
B*dmo»,  aged  16.  Having  felt  ill  on  the  Tuesday 
morning,  it  appears,  her  master  caused  a  glass  of  hot 
gin  and  water  to  be  administered  to  her.  She  shortly 
after  complained  of  severe  thirst,  and  soon  expired. 
Doubtless  the  gin  and  water  was  the  direct  cause  of 
this  poor  girl's  death.  The  gin  was  most  probably  very 
bad,  and  shamefully  adulterated  by  the  murderous 
publican  who  had  sold  it ;  ft. .d  a  fatal  effect  was  pro- 
duced upon  a  stomach  already  out  of  order.  Number*  of 
sudden  deaths,  which  are  constantly  happening,  and 
for  which  the  sapient  juries  find  a  cause  in  the  •'  visita- 
tion of  God,"  may  be  traced  to  the  unprincipled  adul- 
teration of  spirits,  malt  liquors,  be.  Sometime*  the 
effect  of  such  adulteration  may,  with  certain  indivi- 
duals, be  immediate;  at  all  events,  it  is  perpetually 
operating  slowly,  and  imperceptibly,  but  very  surely. 

AVERAGE  LIPS  or  MAN. — If  we  allow  seventy  year* 
for  the  usual  age  of  man,  and  sixty  pulsations  in  a 
minute  for  (he  common  measure  of  pulses  of  a  temper- 
ate person,  the  number  of  pulsation*  in  his  whole  life, 
would  amount  to  '.',207.520.1  00.  If.  by  intemperance, 
he  force  his  blood  into  a  more  rapid  motion,  so  a*  to 
give  seventy-five  pulses  in  a  minute,  the  same  numtyr 
of  pulses  would  be  complete  in  fifty -six  years.  His 
life  would  by  this  means  be  reduced  fourteen  years  > — 
~  '  "  ~  BofrtM." 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

LORD  CAKBIOAK. — The  dispute  between  this  illiberal 
and  unprincipled  aristocrat  and  his  fellow -officers,  ori- 
ginated at  the  men-table,  relative  to  a  black  bottle. 
The  evils  of  the  drinking  customs  of  the  country  are 
thus  manifested  in  remote  and  indirect  ways,  ns  well 
aa  in  immediate  and  direct  ones.  This  Loan  CARPI- 
IS  a  disgrace  to  the  army  and  to  civilised  life.  He  se- 
duced and  ran  away  with  the  wife  of  MAJOR  JOHXSOX 
of  (be  67th  regiment,  and  upon  that  occasian  displayed 
ike  trUltfefllter.  We  are  however  pleased  to  observe 
that  he  has  been  reproved  most  severely  by  the  Adjntant- 
Gencfal ;  and  so  cutting  was  this  authority's  observa- 
tion, that  the  unprincipled  Earl  but.-t  into  tears  amidst 
tbe  officers  who  were  •assembled  to  witness  his  disgrace. 
This  stalemeM,  which  ha*  not  appeared  in  any  journal, 
we  have  received  from  a  source,  the  authenticity  of 
which  we  cannot  doubt.  Tbe  conduct  of  Loan  Hm.. 
throughout  the  whole  business,  has  been  of  the  most 
infamous  description  ;  and  the  sentence  upon  CAPTAIN 
REYXOLM,  who  B  cashiered,  reflects,  an  uidelible  stig- 
ma upon  every  member  of  the  court-martial.  And  how, 


MURDER  OP  A  WOMAN  IN  SAINT  GILES'S J 

.YicAWs,  a  woman  aged  26,  of  No.  2..  Hampahire-hog"- 
yard,  Saint  Giles's,  was  murdered  on  Sunday,  Oct.  ISth, 
by  Jamrs  Littleltm,  alias  Simona.  The  prisoner  hail 
been  drinking  freely,  before  be  went  home;  and,  under 
the  influence  of  the  liquor,  he  perpetrated  the  terrible 
deed  for  which  his  life  will  be  probably  forfeited. 

A  CLERYMAN  OP  TBE  ESTABLISHED  CHURCH. — A 
clerical  man  of  the  name  of  OgnAorf,  who  is  the  in- 
cumbent of  Chapel  town  church-yard,  lately  ordered  a 
grave  to  be  opeued,  and  a  stone  to  be  taken  up  from 
over  the  coffin,  on  which  it  had  been  placed,  because 
tbe  relative*  of  the  deceased  had  not  paid  him  his  fee 
of  one  guinea !  This  man  belongs  to  the  fraternity, 
who  (with  a  few  honourable  exceptions)  are  so  decid- 
edly hostile  to  tbe  great  doctrines  of  total  abstinence. 

At  Rhode  Island  the  beer  is  brewed  so  strong  that  it 
requires  three  men  to  blow  off  the  head  of  a  pot  of  por- 
ter -  and  they  must  be  tolerably  long  winded. 

If  a  leach  will  not  bits,  bind  him  apprentice  to  a  bro- 
ker for  a  week,  sod  his  teeth  will  become  so  sharp 
that  he  will  bite  through  the  bottom  of  a  brass  kettle. 

The  height  of  charity  is  unlacing  a  young  lady't  stay* 
to  enable  her  to  sneeze ;  and  a  work  of  necessity  is  un- 
buttoning a  gentleman's  waistcoat  to  enable  gin  to  pick 
up  his  cane. 

The  Bottan  Post  says  that  the  reason  why  cream  U  so 
sour,  is  that  milk  has  risen  so  high,  the  cream  can't 
reach  the  top. 

The  editor  of  the  NaskMli  Gcze/Ye  u  said  to  be  so 
handsome,  that  when  he  walks  abroad,  he  is  compelled 
to  carry  a  dub  to  keep  the  ladies  off. 

The  following  extract  is  from  th*  Clurayo,  aa  Ameri- 
eaa  newspaper  : — "  Highly  important '.'.'.  By  a  foot- 
passtxftr  from  tbe  south,  just  arrived  in  oar  city,  we 
learn  the  highly  satisfactory  intelligence  that  the  long- 
looked  for  mail  may  be  expected  U  Me  course  of  net! 
met. 

Amongst  th*  wonder*  of  the  westqn  world,  is  a  man 
who  is  so  tail  that  h«  is  compelled  to  get  up  a  ladder  to 
shave  himself. 

An  American  h.-s  just  discovered  a  plan  for  making 
ships  of  India-rubber ;  but  Congress  discountenances  the 
scheme,  because  they  are  afraid  that  such  ships,  ia 
crossing  the  line,  would  rub  it  out. 

A  Mrs.  Boots  having  run  away  from  her  husband,  an 
American  papers  observes  that  it  supposes  "  they  are 
now  right  and  left" 

There  is  a  man  in  Nashville  so  tarnation  'cute,  that 
when  he  srets  up  iu  the  morning,  he  puts  his  hand  out 
of  the  window  to  feel  if  it's  light. 

A  letter  from  New  York  says  that  the  times  are  so 
bad,  the  watches  are  stopped.  "We  are  surprised  at 
that,"  say*  an  American  journal,  "  because  they  can  go 
upon  tick  till  the  end  of  time." 


by  virtue  of  the  unjust  law*  of  tbe  realm — those  laws  J  Towa  and  Country, 
which  provide  one  system  for  the  rich  aad  another  for 
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THE  DRUNKARD'S  PROGRESS. 

A    TALE. BY    THE    EDITOR.  ' 


PERIOD  II.— CHAPTER  IX. 

THK    EXCURSION. 

IN  hours  of  prosperity  and  happiness,  the  mind 
of  woman  is  strangely  versatile ;  and  her  dis- 
position is  frequently  characterised  by  the  most 
unaccountable  caprices.  All  her  actions  appear 
to  be  rather  the  effects  of  sudden  impulses  or 
whims,  for  the  origin  of  which  she  herself  can- 
not account ;  and,  by  a  peculiar  species  of  idio- 
syncracy,  she  not  unfrequently  imagines  sources 
of  annoyance  and  vexation.  In  such  moments 
as  those,  she  inflicts  upon  him  she  loves  all  those 
little  nameless  torments — those  indescribable 
instances  of  a  difficulty  in  being  pleased,'  which, 
petty  though  they  be,  manifest  the  incessant 
activity,  restlessness,  and  jealousy  of  the  female 
bosom.  But,  in  the  hour  of  misfortune — when 
the  gloomy  frowns  of  an  unsympathizing  world 
look  darkly  upon  man, — and  when  his  once 
sedulous  and  faithful  friends  have  departed  from 
his  vicinity,  as  the  fickle  butterflies  flock  from 
flower  to  flower,  courting  the  fresh  blooming 
rose,  and  leaving  the  faded  one  in  its  chilling 
solitude, — oh  !  in  such  hours  as  those,  does  the 
mind  of  woman  expand,  from  the  circumscribed 
range  of  frivolity  and  fickleness,  into  the  ela- 
borate scope  of  noble  sentiments,  generous  feel- 
ings, and  magnanimous  views ! 

Animated  by  the  courage  which  was  impart- 
ed to  her  soul  by  the  conviction  that  many  im- 
portant duties  now  devolved  upon  herself,  Louise 
returned  from  the  lock-up  house  to  the  cot- 
tage, as  before  mentioned,  and  prepared  to  dis- 
pose of  all  the  little  property  which  remained 
to  herself  and  husband.  She  agreed  with  a 
broker  for  the  price  of  the  goods,  and  slept, 
with  her  innocent  boy,  in  the  bed  which  she 
was  to  sell  on  the  morrow.  She  quenched  the 
tears  that  a  sense  of  her  afflict  ions  wrung  from 
her  eyes, — she  pressed  her  child  in  her  arms, — 
and  she  felt  that  she  had  that  dear  boy  and  his 
father  still  to  bind  her  to  life.  Though  wealth 
and  prosperity  had  fled,  the  ties  of  love  still 
remained  to  attach  her  to  existence  ;  and  al- 
though the  heart  of  that  poor  young  woman 
had  been  deeply  seared  by  the  hot  iron  of  mis- 
fortune, the  attachment  she  felt  for  her  husband 
and  child  was  a  balm  to  that  wound.  There 
was  however  one  idea  on  which  she  could  never 
dwell,  save  in  the  utmost  bitterness  of  her  spirit, 
— and  that  was  the  dread  death  of  her  only 
daughter  in  the  burning  ruin  of  the  mansion 
which  had  witnessed  the  several  phases  of  their 
prosperity,  their  decline,  and  their  fall ! 

She  rose  early  on  the  following  morning,  and 
packed  up  the  few  things  which  she  intended  to 
reserve  from  the  almost  general  sale  of  her 
effects,  and  amongst  the  articles  thus  retained 
were  the  jewels  which  had  belonged  to  her 
mother.  The  unfortunate  wife  had  maintained 
an  unnatural  -composure  until  the  moment  when 
these  things  met  her  eyes ;  and  then  nature  as- 
serted her  empire  over  the  magnanimity  of 
resolution,  and  she  burst  into  an  agonising  ex- 
cess of  griefr — the  torrents  of  her  tears  how- 
ever relieved  her  ;  and  she  even  welcomed  the 
arrival  of  the  broker  with  a  smile. 


The  goods  were  conveyed  to  the  cart  which 
the  broker  had  procured  to  carry  them  away, 
and  he  had  just  counted  the  purchase-money 
into  the  hands  of  Louise,  when  a  post-chaise 
drove  up  to  the  door,  and  Mr.  Tibbatts  alighted 
from  the  vehicle.  Louise  almost  hailed  this 
man's  visit  as  a  good  omen — for  she  thought 
that  he  had  probably  sought  her  for  the  purpose 
of  proposing  some  terms  in  reference  to  her 
husband — and  she  accordingly  hastened  to  re- 
ceive him  with  more  courtesy  than  he  had  ever 
experienced  at  her  hands. 

"  Well,  my  dear  Madam,"  said  he,  with  an 
air  of  jaunty  impudence,  as  he  seated  himself 
upon  one  of  the  trunks  in  the  front  parlour 
which  was  denuded  of  all  other  furniture, — 
"  so  your  husband  is  in  the  Fleet  after  all !" 

"Alas!"  ejaculated  Louise  mournfully,  "he 
had  no  other  resource !" 

"  But  he  had  a  friend,  Madam  !"  cried  Tib- 
batls, — "  he  had  a  friend,  who  would  have 
stuck  to  him  like  Damon  to  Pythias, — or,  in 
other  words,  like  bricks  and  mortar  ! " 

"  A  friend  !"  said  Louise  enquiringly. 

"  Yes— a  friend  in  me,  Titus  Tibbatts,  Es- 
quire," was  the  answer. 

"  Oh  !  sir — again  I  conjure  you,  release  my 
husband  from  his  horrible  prison,  and  I  will 
owe  you  a  debt  of  eternal  gratitude !"  said 
Louise,  appealing  in  the  most  heart-rending 
manner  to  the  cause  of  all  Melville's  mise- 
ries. 

"  That's  exactly  what  I  wish  to  do,"  uttered 
Tibbatts,  playing  with  his  watch-chain,  and 
surveying  his  well-clad  exterior  with  an  air  of 
peculiar  satisfaction  ;  "  but,  as  the  mountain 
wouldn't  go  to  Mahomet,  Mahomet  was  com- 
pelled to  go  to  the  mountain." 

Lcruise  made  no  reply,  and  Tibbatts  saw  that 
she  had  not  comprehended  his  meaning. 

"Well,"  in  other  words,"  he  continued,  "the 
creditor  won't  come  to  you — that  is  very  cer- 
tain ;  and  so  you  must  go  to  the  creditor." 

"  But  I  thought  that  you  were  the  arbiter  of 
my  husband's  captivity  or  freedom  ?"  said 
Louise,  timidly. 

"No,  lovely  lady,"  answered  Tibbatts,  eyeing 
Louise  with  a  libertine  glance  which  caused 
her  to  hang  down  her  head  and  blush  deeply  ; 
"  I  passed  away  the  bill  to  a  third  party,  and 
this  third  party  is  your  husband's  detaining 
creditor.  He  is  not  a  very  hard  man  to  deal 
with ;  and  when  he  sees  that  you  take  some 
trouble  in  the  business " 

"  Oh !  now  you  have  encouraged  a  hope  in 
my  mind,  which  it  will  be  cruel  to  disappoint !" 
exclaimed  Louise,  a  ray  of  joy  animating  her 
countenance  and  enhancing  the  natural  effect  of 
her  dazzling  beauty.  "  Tell  me  where  I  can 
find  the  individual  who  has  the  power  of  re- 
storing my  husband  to  liberty,  and  I  will  hasten 
to  him  without  a  moment's  delay  !" 

"Why— as  for  the  delay,"  said  Tibbatts,  "it 
certainly  would  be  as  well  to  lose  no  time ; — 
but,  the  man  lives  some  way  off;— «nd " 

"  Were  he  hundreds  of  miles  distent,"  inter- 
rupted Louise,  "  I  would  seek  him,  even  if  I 
were  compelled  to  walk  bare-foot  upon  a  road 
of  sharp  flints!" 

"  All  that  is  certainly  very  beautiful— and 
highly  pathetic,  sentimental,  and  so  forth," 


cried  Mr.  Tibbatts  ;  "  but  I  think  that  a 
devilish  good  post-chaise,  and  .two  slap-up 
horses  would  be  much  better  than  the  mode  of 
travelling  that  you  allude  to." 

"  Every  guinea  is  an  object  aj such  a  period," 
said  Louise,  rising  to  commence  her  journey. 

"  Well —  I  shan't  ask  you  for  your  share  of 
the  chaise-hire,"  returned  Tibbatts,  affecting 
an  air  of  indifference ;  "  and — as  the  creditor 
can't  assent  to  an  arrangement  without  me — I 
think  it  would  be  as  well  if  I  went  with  you." 

"  Oh !  that   indeed  would  confer  an   addi- 
tional favour  upon  me!''  ejaculated  Louise,  ani- 
mated only  by  the  all-absorbing  idea  of  obtain-     . 
ing  the  speedy  release  of  her  husband. 

"  Let  us  set  off,  then — without  loss  of  time," 
said  Tibbatts,  now  manifesting  an  impatience  to 
be  gone.  "  You  can  leave  these  traps  here  be-  i 
hind  you — and  the  child  will  sit  very  quietly 
upon  that  trunk  till  we  come  back,  if  we  only 
give  him  a  cake." 

"  Oh !  no,"  cried  Louise,  "  I  shall  take  lit- 
tle Victor  with  me.  He  could  not  bear  to  be 
separated  from  me." 

"  Well— well,  just  as  you  like !"  said  Tib- 
batts pettishly  ;  and  he  led  the  way  to  the  post- 
chaise. 

Louise  locked  the  front  door  of  the  house, 
and  hastened,  with  her  little  boy  in  her  arms, 
into  the  vehicle,  which  immediately  drove  off 
at  a  rapid  rate. 

For  some  time  both  Louise  and  her  com- 
panion maintained  a  profound  silence  ;  but,  at 
length,  the  young  lady  awoke  from  a  deep  re- 
verie, and  enquired  whether  they  were  near  the 
place  of  their  destination,  as  they  were  pro- 
ceeding with  speed  farther  into  the  country, 
and  leaving  the  metropolis  far  away  behind 
them. 

"  Oh  !  we  shall  soon  be  there  now,"  said 
Tibbatts,  with  a  species  of  triumph  in  his  tone, 
as  be  cast  a  peculiar  glance  upon  Louise,  who 
again  quailed  beneath  it.  She  did  not,  how- 
ever, anticipate  any  treachery  on  the  part  of  ha 
companion  ;  and  her  whole  thoughts  were  en- 
grossed by  the  hope  of  returning  to  London 
with  an  order  for  Victor's  discharge  in  her  pos- 
session. 

While  she  was  pondering  jupon  the  joy  with 
which  he  would  hail  the  glad  tidings,  the  ve- 
hicle, which  had  some  time  previously  turned 
into  a  bye-path,  suddenly  stopped  at  the  door 
of  an  old  house,  which  stood  in  a  most  solitary 
and  lonely  part.  No  other  human  habitation 
was  near  ;  and  the  miserable  appearance  of  the 
dwelling  created  some  surprise  in  the  mind  of 
the  young  lady,  that  a  creditor  for  a  large  sum 
of  money  should  reside  in  such  a  hovel.  For  a  .  I 
moment,  a  strange  misgiving  seized  upon  her 
mind  ;  and  she  turned  to  cast  an  imploring  and 
enquiring  look  upon  her  companion.  The  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance  was,  however,  calm 
and  unruffled  ;  and,  blushing  for  the  suspicion 
which  she  had  permitted  herself  to  entertain, 
she  once  more  resigned  her  soul  to  all  the 
joyousness  of  the  most  sanguine  hope. 

Mr.  Tibbatts  hastened  to  alight  from  the 
vehicle,  as  soon  as  an  old  woman,  with  a  most 
forbidding  aspect  and  cross  look,  made  her  ap- 
pearance at  the  door  of  the  miserable  dwelling. 
He  then  assisted  Louise  to  descend  the  steps 
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of  the  chaise,  and  the  old  woman  conducted  her 
into  a  wretched  room  on  the  ground  floor, 
while  Tibbatts  remained  behind  to  give  some 
directions  to  the  postilion.  In  a  ffew  moments, 
the  chaise  drove  off ;  and  Tibbatts  entered  the 
room  where  Louise  was  seated. 

The  little  boy  surveyed  the  strange  apartment 
for  some  time  with  a  look  of  fear  and  alarm ; 
and  then  suddenly  burst  into  tears.  This  con- 
duct on  his  part  instantly  raised  the  suspicions 
of  his  mother;  and  she  now  for  the  first  time 
perceived  the  imprudence  of  the  step  she  had 
taken.  The  old  woman  had  retired  from  the 
room,  and  she  was  alone  with  Tibbatts,  who  had 
seated  himself  upon  the  window-sill,  and  was 
surveying  her  with  an  expression  of  counte- 
nance which  only  augmented  her  fears.  Yield- 
ing to  the  sudden  impulse  of  her  alarm,  she 
started  from  the  chair  on  which  she  had  been 
sitting,  and  exclaimed  in  a  tremulous  voice, 
"  For  heaven's  sake,  Mr.  Tibbatts,  where  are 
we?" 

"  Where  are  we  ?"  repeated  that  individual, 
somewhat  at  a  loss  for  a  reply  ; — "  why — at  a 
very  pleasant  retired  spot,  about  eight  miles 
from  town — and  where  I  hope  to  pass  a  few 
happy  days." 

"  And  Melville's  creditor  ?"  demanded 
Louise. 

"  Creditor,  indeed  !"  cried  Tibbatts,  burst- 
ing out  into  a  loud  laugh  :  "  I  hope  you  don't 
think  that,  after  I  have  given  myself  all  this 
trouble  to  get  your  husband  safely  locked  up  in 
prison,  I  am  now  going  to  be  the  means  of  his 
release !  Your  husband  is  a  wretch  who  is  un/ 
worthy  of  your  love, — a  drunkard — a  spend- 
thrift— a  man  without  principle " 

"  Silence,  sir!"  cried  Louise,  with  a  dignity 
and  emphasis,  which  for  a  moment  astounded 
the  villain ;  "  dare  not  use  this  language  in 
connexion  with  the  name  of  my  husband." 

"  My  dear  girl,"  began  Tibbatts 

"  Oh  !  now  I  comprehend  all  your  villany — 
all  your  baseness!"  cried  Louise,  a  deadly 
pallor  overspreading  her  countenance.  "  But 
your  baseness  shall  not  go  unpunished.  I  de- 
mand my  immediate  release  from  this  place !" 

And  she  took  her  child  in  her  arms,  and  was 
proceeding  towards  the  door,  when  Mr.  Tib- 
batts placed  his  back  against  it,  saying,  "  Gent- 
ly— gently,  fair  lady  !  Faint  heart  never  won 
such  a  stubborn  beauty  as  you  ;  and  Titus  Tib- 
batts, Esquire,  is  not  the  man  to  take  all  this 
trouble  for  nothing!"  *• 

"  Villain  !  you  dare  not  detain  me  !"  ejacu- 
lated Louise. 

"  No  harsh  words,"  cried  Tibbatts ;  M  you 
will  cool  in  time  !" 

"  I  will  scream — I  will  call  for  assistance — I 
will  not  suffer  this  outrage  with  impunity,"  per- 
sisted Louise,  her  heart  almost  sinking  within 
her. 

"  You  may  scream — but  I  doubt  whether 
even  an  echo  will  answer  you,"  was  the  coo] 
reply. 

"  Release    me,     villain !"     cried     Louise, 
struggling  to  obtain  egress  from  the  room. 

"  Nay — no  nonsense,"  said  Tibbatts  ;  and, 
with  the  ease  of  a  giant  controlling  the  move- 
ments of  a  child,  did  he  lead  the  unhappy 
young  woman  back  to  the  chair,  on  which  she 
sank  almost  insensibly. 

"  Do  not  cry,  Mamma,"  said  the  little  boy 
looking  anxiously  up  into  his  mother's  face. 

Louise  pressed  him    in  her  arms,  and  gave 
vent  to  her  grief  in  a  flood  of  tears,  while  the 
violence  of  the  sobs  which  agitated  her  bosom 
bore   sad  testimony   to   the  acuteness  of  her 
grief. 

(To  be  eontloned  In  oar  next.) 


INTEMPERANCE  AND  ITS   REMEDY 

UNKBUITTKD  labour  and  tun-easing  vigilance,   are  th 
lowest  price  at   which  man,  in  this  world,  can  obtaii 
happiness  and  safety.     The  primeval  carte,  "  In  th 
•west  of  thy  face  (halt  thou  eat  bread,"  includes  within 
it*  scop*  not  only  the  bodily,  but  the  mental  and  mora 


lowers  of  man.  And  reason  and  philosophy,  not  less 
Inn  revelation,  clearly  demonstrate,  that  all  nature, 
<>th  within  us  and  without  us,  is  so  formed  and  cousti- 
uted  as  to  enforce  this  destiny. 

Not  only  does  the  uncultivated  earth  bring  forth 
borns  and  thistles  rather  than  fruit,  but  its  tempting 
ruits,  unless  discriminated,  may  poison  us.  And  the 
ir  we  breathe,  the  fire  that  warms  us,  and  the  innume- 
able  other  objects  which  are  essential  to  our  existence 
r  enjoyment,  must  be,  for  the  most  part,  laboriously 
ought,  and  must  all  be  cautiously  distinguished,  ap- 
propriated, and  used,  if  we  would  secure  the  benefits  aud 
tscape  the  mischiefs,  which  in  some  form  each  has  the 
>o*er  to  occasion. 

And  if  we  seek  for  happiness  in  the  exercise  of  the 

mental  and  moral  powers,  the  same  toil  and  dangers 

await  ui.     The  temple  of  science  stands  at  the  summit 

if  an  almost   inaccessible   mountain,     "  Truth   lies   at 

be  bottom  of  a  well."     Moral  rectitude   is  a  critical 

medium,  tbe  two  extremes  from  which  are  vices.     And 

even  the  path  to  heaven,  as  we  are  instructed  from  the 

sacred  desk,   is  narrow  and  difficult,  with  a  broad  road 

fading  from  it  to  perdition  ;  so  that  earth  and  heaven 

are  legibly  inscribed  by  the   finger  of  the  Creator  with 

he  sublunary  doom  of  man— toil  and  watchfulness. 

And  yet,  such  is  the  intrinsic  constitution  of  human 
nature,  that  this  apparently  severe  destiny  is  the  riti- 
cient  cause  of  its  highest  dignity  ami  happiness.  Perils 
and  impediment*  in  our  path,  prompt  us  to  vigilant  aud 
energetic  action.  Our  chief  happiness  consists  in  suc- 
cessful effort — in  acquiring  the  desirable  objects  around 
us,  not  in  their  supine  enjoyment— in  eluding,  or  grap- 
pling with  and  overcoming  danger,  not  in  a  quiet,  life- 
less exemption  from  it-  And  every  human  i'aculty  put 
forth  and  exerted  for  these  purposes,  is  expanded,  in- 
vigorated, and  improved  by  the  exercise. 

The  inebriating  fluid,  destructive  as  it  has  proved, 
differs  in  only  one  or  two  particulars  from  a  thousand 
other  dangers  which  beset  humanity,  and  which  are 
easily  and  usually  avoided  or  overcome.  One  particu- 
lar is,  that  its  first  entrance  into  the  human  system 
communicates  a  plausible  falsehood;  for  by  its  tempo- 
rary stimulation  it  would  persuade  us,  that  our  physical 
ana  mental  strength  and  the  flow  of  our  social  feelings 
are  each  improved  by  the  diaught;  when  in  truth  they 
are  only  anticipated,  squandeied,  and  linally  depressed 
farther  below,  than  they  were  at  first  elevated  above,  a 
healthy  standard.  This  is  one  peculiarity,  and  that 
which  opens  and  smooths  the  broad  way  to  temperate 
drinking.  Another  is,  that  as  the  victim  arrives  at 
jind  passes  the  verge  of  intoxication,  and  reason  and 
conscience  are  required  to  utter  their  monitory  voice, 
both  reason  and  conscience  are  deranged  and  prostrated 
by  its  influence;  and  the  subject  of  intoxication  alone, 
among  all  around  him,  is  utterly  ignorant  of  his  condi- 
tion and  his  danger.  Thus  the  inebriating  cup  first 
seduces  his  reason,  then  steals  away  his  he«rt  and  his 
brains,  and  finally  destroys  all  that  remains  of  him  at 
it«  leisure.  Were  its  inevitable  effects  but  reversed  in 
their  order,  the  danger  would  be  obviated.  For  if  woe, 
and  sqrrow,  and  contentions,  and  babbling,  and  wounds 
without  a  cause,  and  redness  of  tbe  eyes,  and  disgrace, 
and  loathsomeness,  and  delirium  tremens,  were  tbe 
immediate,  as  some  or  all  of  them  are  certain  to  be  the 
ultimate,  consequences  of  the  habitual  drinking  of 
ardent  spirit,  man  would  sooner  herd  with  tigers,  or 
couch  with  tbe  rattlesnake,  or  season  his  food  with  ar- 
senic, than  swallow  this  concentration  of  curses. 

It  is  chiefly  for  the  reasons  which  have  been  alluded 
to,  that  the  vice  of  intemperance  is  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons ;  and  that  throughout  all  past  time  the  pious  and 
the  profane,  the  wise  and  the  foolish,  tne  valiant  and 
the  weak,  individuals  and  nations,  have  alike  been 
drawn  into  the  vortex  of  this  undiscriminating  destruc- 
tion. 

The  records  of  history  afford  .proofs  that  the  mixed 
wine\nd  strong  drink  of  tbe  ancients,  were  quite  suffi- 
ciently destructive.  But  in  an  evil  hour  in  the  dark 
ages,  an  Arabian  alchymist,  by  the  discovery  of  the  art 
of  distillation,  fearfully  aggiavated  the  mischief.  It 
was  the  art  of  rejecting  everything  useful,  by  separat- 
ing everything  pernicious,  from  the  fermented  juice  of 
the  grape  and  other  vegetable  substances,  and  present- 
ing tbe  result  in  the  form  of  an  unqualified  poison.  He 
was  seeking  for  the  philosopher'!  stone— the  art  of 
transmuting  the  baser  metals  into  gold  aud  discovered 
the  more  wonderful  art  of  transmuting  millions  of  men 
yet  to  be  born,  into  brutes  and  wretches,  with  their  own 
voluntary  consent ! 

It  would  be  interesting,  and  not  uninstructive,  did 
space  allow  us,  to  trace  the  successful  warfare  which  al- 
cohol, aided  by  diseased  appetite  and  miguided  public 
opinion,  has,  since  that  period,  waged  against  law,  re- 
ligion, and  human  happiness.  But  it  is  sufficient  for 
•bur  present  purpose  to  review,  for  a  moment,  the  fearful 
condition  in  which  it  has,  through  a  long  period  of  in 
creasing  intemperance,  involved  our  country. 

The  evil  has  become  one  of  appalling  magnitude. 
Everything  honourable,  and  lovely,  and  pure,  and  ol 
good  report,  is  threatened  by  the  giant  vice  of  national 
intemperance.  The  fire-tortured  products  of  the  vine- 
yards and  cane  plantations  of  other  lands,  are  sending 
their  deadly  exhalations  condensed,  into  our  devotee 
country,  in  a  broad,  swift,  and  increasing  current 
Here  are  ten  thousand  still-worms,  condensing  the  pes- 
tilent vapours  of  the  still-house,  and  ooxing  them  out 
in  ten  thousand  streams,  to  augment  the  tide  of  ruin 
which  it  fait  deluging  our  land.  Intemperance,  no 


that  merely  which  paralyzes  the  limbs  and  tbe  utter-i 
ance,  but  that  earlier  stage  which  subverts  tbe  heart  andl 

he  conscience,  has   become,  like  gout  or  rheumatism,} 

.he  chronic  disorder  of  the  body  politic  ;  in  which  there/ 

s  scarcely  a  member  or  limb  which  docs  not  suffer, 
either  by  direct  disease  or  inevitable  sympathy.  The 

oatbsome  symptoms  of  the  malady,  are  among  the  fimt 
objects  that  meet  the  eye  of  the  passing  stranger  in  the 
cities  and  villages  of  our  country. 

How  often  may  be  seen  the  young  man  of  respecta- 

ile  connexions,  outrage  the  solemn  decency  of  the  fu- 
neral ceremony,  and  insult  the  departed  spirit  of  a  pious 

arent,    by  staggering,   and   breathing  the  pestiferous 

ireath  of  a  drunkard  around  her. 

The  drunkard,  in  his  most  sober  moments,  will  re-  - 
morselessly  convert  his  last  day's  earnings  in  the  means     ] 
of  intoxication,  with  tbe  full  consciousness  upon  him,     / 

hat  be  lias,  at  his  poverty-stricken  home,  a  meek  and       ., 
suffering  wife,  who—  // 

'  dealt  her  scanty  store 

To  friendless  babet,  aud  wept  to  give  no  more.' 

We  have  seen  a  lovely  young  female,  who  had  been 
reared  in  the  arms  of  parental  tenderness,  her  heart 
swelling  with  the  delusive  hopes  of  inexperience,  led 
forward  into  connubial  life,  with  prospects  as  bright 
and  promising  as  the  unclouded  morning  sun.  Again 
we  have  marked  the  fitful  melancholy,  the  fading  cheek, 
and  tbe  anxious  look,  which  told  that  agonizing  suspi- 
cions as  to  him  in  whom  centered  all  her  hopes  and  affec- 
tions, were  busy  at  her  heart;  until  the  fatal  truth 
burst  upon  her,  as  she  found  herself  fettered  to  pollu- 
tion, and  clasped  in  the  arms  of  living  death,  embodied 
in  a  drunken  husband.  And  she  struggled  against 
cruel  disappointment,  and  degradation,  and  anguish, 
until  a  kindly  consumption  gently  led  her  from  earthly 
suffering  into  a  premature  grave.  And  her  encircling 
kindred  and  friends  poured  forth  the  copious  tears  of 
mitigated  grief,  as  they  beheld  this  innocent  victim  of 
another's  guilt,  released  at  length  from  tbe  pangs  of 
tortured  affection,  and  consigned  to  that  narrow  resting- 
place,  "  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the 
weary  are  at  rest." 

We  have  seen  the  young  man,  born  under  the  smiles 
of  fortune  and  patronage,  endowed  with  genius,  and 
education,  and  moral  sensibility,  and  lively  self  respect, 
with  the  crowning  virtue  of  piety  superadded,  rise  up 
by  our  side,  and  brace  himself  for  the  career  of  emula- 
tion, with  prospects  the  most  enviable ;  and  parted 
with  him  as  he  went  away  to  lead  to  tbe  alter  a  lovely 
bride  ;  and  heard  that  that  union  had  been  blessed  with 
interesting  children.  Again  we  saw  him,  when  he  bad 
been  cast  out  of  bis  domestic  paradise,  for  partaking  of 
the  forbidden  cup — fallen,  sunk,  degraded  to  the  low 
level  of  the  drunkard's  abasement !  And  there  he  lay 
upon  the  earth,  a  blasted  thing— the  living  sepulchre 
of  a  thousand  hopes  I 

And  shall  we  be  required  to  keep  terms  with,  and  to 
speak  in  measured  epithets  and  courteous  phrases  of  this 
great  parent  cause,  which  has  engendered  all  this  deso- 
lation ?  All  this,  did  we  cay  !  that  wide-spread,  incal- 
culable ruin,  of  which  these,  and  a  thousand  fold  more, 
are  but  isolated  specimens  ! 

Such  is  the  character  and  such  the  alarming  preva- 
lence of  this  vice,  anterior  to  the  temperance  reforma- 
tion. The  law  denounces  penalties  against  drunken- 
ness, but  unsupported  by  public  opinion  it  is  a  dead 
letter.  The  sacied  -desk  raises  its  warning  voice,  but 
it  is  unheeded :  for  although  the  clergy  preach  much 
upon  this  subject,  do  they  not  also  sometimes  drink  ? 
The  judge  on  the  bench,  as  he  K,  called  to  pronounce 
sentence  on  some  wretched  criminal,  who,  under  the 
moral  blindness  or  phrenxy  of  intemperance,  had  im- 
brued bis  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  own  wife,  or  his 
child,  or  his  father,  or  his  mother!  seized  the  impres- 
sive occasion  to  warn  the  honow-struck  audience  of  the 
danger  and  guilt  of  intoxication.  And  that  audience, 
and  even  that  judge,  saw  nothing  in  all  this  which 
should  prevent  them,  as  they  returned  home  and  re- 
hearsed the  dreadful  story,  from  circulating  the  social 
glass,  as  formerly !  The  temperate  drinker,  perhaps 
with  the  odour  of  brandy  upon  his  lips,  went  to  expos- 
tulate with  his  next  door  neighbour,  the  intemperate 
man ;  and  wondered  that  his  admonitions  against 
drinking,  contradicted  as  it  was  by  his  own  example, 
proved  unavailing. 

Patriotism  and  philanthropy  long  cried  out,  "Can 
nothing  be  done  to  arrest  this  tremendous  evil  f"  and  a 
thousand  honest  voices  ..nswered,  "Nothing!  The 
government  licences  the  vending  of  the  poison.  In- 
temperance is  a  vice  which  has  cleaved  to  humanity 
throughout  all  time.  And  what  can  you  do  against  the 
innumerable  array  of  importers,  manufacturers,  and 
traffickers,  in  ardent  spirit,  who  are  leagued  together 
by  interest  to  perpetuate  the  evil?" 

But  a  remedy  now  is  discovered,  by  the  wisdom  and 
benevolence  of  individuals,  so  simple  that  a  child  may 
comprehend,  teach,   and  practise   its  principles ;  and 
yet  so  efficient  and  wonderful  in  its  results.     It  was 
directed  to  the  prevention  of  the  great  first  cause  of 
drunkenness,   temperate   drinking.      It    was    founded 
upon  the  manifest  fact,  that  if  none  drank  temperately,    -. 
none  would  become  drunkards.     It  was  comprised  in     ) 
the    simple,   social   resolution,    "  I    will    wholly  avoid     \ 
strong  drink,   and  exert  my  influence   to  induce   all      V 
others  to  do  so  too."  "  And  the  written  pledge  to  total       1 
abstinence,  aud  the  voluntary  associations  to  concen-  *r 
Irate  and  give  effect  to  public  opinion,  and  the  whole 
mass  cf  means,  which,  for  the  last  few  yean,  h»Y« 
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wrought  such  miracles  for  the  cause  of  temperance 
throughout  the  world,  have  been  merely  adapted  to 
carry  out  this  simple  principle.  Such  is  the  Teetotal 
reformation ;  unpretending  m  its  inception ;  now  ex- 
panding into  universal  action,  and  bursting  the  rivet* 
of  venerable  vice,  to  deliver  mankind  from  thin  fata! 
bondage.  | 

And  where,  among  the  multiplied  discoveries  of  thii 
or  of  any  age,  is  there  one  which  has  wrought  and 
which  promises  such  benefits  to  the  human  family  P 
Where  has  the  church-  militant  discovered  an  instru- 
mentality capable  of  removing  such  judicial  blindness 
oa  that  of  the  drunkard  ?  Where,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  criminal  law,  has  there  been  found  a  cor- 
rective for  so  much  crime  and  misery  ?  Where,  in  the 
•cience  of  medicine,  has  there  been  discovered  so  per- 
fect a  remedy  for  a  disease  so  extensive,  loathsome,  and 
deady  ?  And  where  has  the  political  economist  de- 
vised a  means  of  preserving  so  much  of  the  wealth  of 
nations  from  an  appropriation  so  much  worse  than 
utter  waste  ? 


THE  FATHER. 

AN    KP1SODR    IN    THE     LIFE  OP    A    NOBLEMAN. 

IT  was  about  twenty  years  ago,  ere  I  succeeded  to  my 
present  title,  that  I  was  returning  one  evening  to  my 
father's  house  from  that  of  a  friend  with  whom  I  had 
been  dining.  Oh!  the  fatal  evening!  I  remember  it 
but  too  well !  'twas  in  the  winter  time — thick  clouds  en- 
veloped the  planets  of  the  night,  while  their  sombre 
hue  threatened  the  earth  with  deluging  rain.  A  low 
wind  scarcely  disturbed  them  in  the  boundless  regions 
of  space  ;  but  fruitlessly  the  moon  essayed  to  pierce 
their  density  and  cast  her  rays  upon  the  world.  Yet 
the  lamps  were  bright  in  Bond-street,  and  I  hardly  re- 
gretted not  having  ordered  a  carriage  to  call  for  me  ; 
but  I  walked  hastily  onward,  till  something  glittering 
on  the  pavement  attracted  my  attention.  1  stooped 
and  picked  it  up  ;  'twas  a  beautiful  ring,  with  a  black 
•tone,  and  on  that  stone  was  a  name.  Five  yards  be- 
fore me  two  individuals  were  anxiously  looking  about 
for  an  object  they  had  apparently  lost.  I  accosted 
them ;  and  by  the  glare  of  the  lamp,  discovered  the 
features  of  the  most  lovely  girl  in  the  world.  She  was 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  an  old  gentleman,  sixty  years  of 
age  at  least,  who  afterwards  proved  to  be  her  father. 
The  ring  I  had  found  was  the  cause  of  their  search  ; 
and  as  I  tendered  it  to  the  young  lady,  she  smiled  on 
me  with  so  much  sweetness,  that  she  ravished  my  soul 
— although  at  the  same  moment  a  large  tear  stole  down 
her  cheek  ;  for  the  lamp  cast  its  rays  direct  on  her  be 
witching  countenance. 

"  A  thousand  thanks,  Sir,"  she  said,  in  a  melting 
tone  of  voice.  "  That  ring  was  rcy  poor  mother's  :  she 
is  no  more, — but  her  memory  is  dearly  cherished  by  me 
In  pulling  off  mv  glove,  I  inadvertently  dropped  that 
"recious  relic.  We  thought  we  might  have  lost  it  at 
the  theatre  whence  we  are  come." 

The  father  cut  short  his  daughter's  explanation  by 
thanking  me  again  with  uncommon  civility,  and  having 
wished  me  "a  good  night,"  he  moved  rapidly  on.  I, 
however,  heard  him  chide  his  daughter  for  having  kepi 
"the  stranger  in  the  cold."  Those  were  bin  words. 

That  night  no  sleep  visited  my  pillow  :  the  transi- 
tory view  I  had  had  of  so  lovely  a  creature's  face 
chased  away  slumber,  and  dwelt  perpetually  in  my  mind. 
I  then  discovered  that,  if  there  be  not  love  at  first  sight, 
there  is  frequently  a  deep  impression  made  on  the  heart, 
which  may  often  essentially  controul  our  actions  in  after 
years. 

A  fortnight  elapsed,  and  I  still  dreamt  of  nought  save 
her  with  whom  I  had  only  exchanged  two  words :  but 
al  length  I  met  her  again.  It  was  at  a  theatre — no 
matter  which — and  she  was  again  accompanied  by  her 
father.  I  was  welcomed  with  a  smile  when  I  addressed 
bar,  and  wi'h  an  excess  of  politeness  by  the  old  man, 
who  was  rather  profuse  and  cringing  in  his  civilities, 
as  if  he  did  not  feel  precisely  on  the  same  level  as  my 
self.  The  reason  of  this,  however,  soon  developed  it- 
«elf ;  for,  during  a  brief  conversation,  I  ascertained 
that  he  was  a  tradesman,  and  that  pecuniary  misfortunes 
had  frequently  embarrassed  him  in  the  prosecutiou  of 
his  business.  I  also  learnt  the  place  of  his  residence  ; 
it  was  Oxford-street.. 
"  Tradesman — shop  !"  were  the  words  that  rang  in  my 
ears  all  nightlong.  "Tradesman — shop!"  was  all  1 
uttered,  when  my  father,  next  morning  at  breakfast, 
put  some  common-place  questions  to  me. 

"  You   were   at   thfe   theatre   last  evening,  William, 

were  you  not?"  said  he.      "  Why — you  tell  u?  nothing 

about   the    performance,   the    play,  or    the   spectators. 

Who  was  there  ?" 

'•  The  tradesman." 

"  Indeed  !  and  what  piece  was  performed?" 
"  The  shop,"  was  my  reply  :  and  I  left  the  room  to 
retire  to  my  own  chamber,  where  I  late  down  for  the 
purpose  of  pondering  more  at  liberty  on  thelovely  Miss 
Ben«>n.  A  strange-  sentiment  of  curiosity  filled  my 
mind.  I  was  desirous  of  ascertaining  whether  so  in- 
nocent a  girl  served  in  the  shop  herself,  and  whether 
she  was  exposed  to  the  rude  gaze  of  her  customers. 
To  Oxford-street  I  a'.-cordingly  hurried.  "  BEN>,ON, 
HAURPASHER,"  in  large  letters  over  a  door  met  my 
eyes  :  with  fear  and  trembling  I  entered,  and  disc  over- 
ed  Mr.  Benson,  assisted  by  two  or  three  boys,  very  bu- 
sily engaged  in  attending  to  the  want*  of  those  who 


went  thither  to  make  purchases.  I  inquired  for  hi. 
daughter,  and  was  shown  to  a  neat  little  parlour  at  the 
lack  of  the  shop,  where  she  was  sitting ;  for  the  did 
nut  serve  in  the  shnp. 

"  You  are  kind,  very  kind,"  raid  the,  "  tbui  to  re- 
member individuals  who  are  uuder  obligations  to 
you." 

" Obligatiois,  Miss  Benson!"  I  exclaimed:  "for 
finding  and  returning  a  valuable  jewel  to  itsowner." 

"  Oh  !  Sir,  that  ring  was  my  mother's,  and  you  know 
not  how  lvalue  it!  But  by  the  bye,"  she  added  in  a 
lively  tone  of  voice,  "  this  is  the  third  time  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  and  not  yet  do  I  know  the 
name  of  him  to  whom  I  am  deeply  indebted." 

Now  for  my  first  weakness.  Should  I  confess  miu 
real  rank,  and  never  visit  Miss  Benson  again  f  or 
should  I  conceal  my  position  in  the  world ;  and  asso- 
ciate with  her  as  an  equal  ?  I  had  already  discovered, 
that,  were  shefecquainted  with  my  high  expectations,  her 
lofty  and  independent  spirit  would  cause  her  manners 
to  become  distant,  reserved,  and  embarassed.  And 
another  t^ing — I  did  not  wish  Mr.  Benson  to  be  able 
to  tell  his  friends — this  cobbler,  or  that  tailor — bow  the 

only  son  and  heir  apparent  of   Lord visited  him 

constantly,  and  courted  his  daughter.  Nor  less  was  I 
influenced  by  a  dread  of  my  intimacy  with  the  Bensons 
becoming  known  to  my  father,  who  would  have  adopted 
most  summary  measures  to  put  an  end  to  it  for  ever. 
I  therefore  yielded  to  the  weight  of  these  reflections,  and 
invented  a  name  to  conceal  my  own.  This  was  my  first 
deceit  ! 

I i.iily  did  I  visit  the  lovely  Miss  Benson;  and  daily 
did  I  become  more  enamoured  of  her.  The  father  deemed 
me  to  be  a  young  gentleman  of  small  independent  for- 
tune ;  and  as  he  himself  was  not  only  poor,  but  was 
also  considerably  advanced  in  years,  he  was  naturally 
glad  to  have  before  him  a  prospect  of  seeing  his 
daughter  established  in  a  respectable  manner.  And 
she  returned  my  love — and  we  were  happy  ;  and  we  ap- 
peared to  live  as  it  were  only  for  each  other;  and  we 
cared  not  for  the  world  without. 

Eliza  Benson  was  about  nineteen  years  of  age.  She 
was  stout — even  inclined  to  enbonpoint:  but  the  deli- 
cacy of  her  hand  and  her  foot  was  such,  that  they 
seemed  to  partake  of  infantine  proportions.  Her  bust 
was  voluptuous  and  well-formed,  and  was  that  of  a  wo- 
man of  mature  years  rather  than  of  a  female  of  her  ten- 
der age.  Her  complexion  was  of  the  purest  white  and 
red — her  mouth  red  and  poutiug — her  teeth  even  and 
white — her  eyes  dark  blue  and  languishing— her  hair 
of  chesnut  hue — and  her  forehead  high  and  pale,  though 
slightly  freckled,  On  the  whole  she  was  as  Ibvely  and 
faultless  a  creature  as  woman  can  be  in  this  world  ol 
ours. 

But  to  continue  my  narrative.  One  afternoon  I  en- 
tered the  shop  and  found  all  in  confusion.  Ill-look- 
ing men  were  standing  about — the  desk  was  unoc 
cupied  by  the  clerk,  the  boys  were  whispering  in  a 
corner— and  Mr.  Benson  was  not  there.  Determined 
In  ascertain  the  meaning  of  such  disorder  from  the 
fountain-head,  I  pushed  my  way  tn  the  parlour,  and 
found  Miss  Benson  lying  on  the  sofa,  just  recovering 
from  a  swoon  into  which  she  had  ere  now  fallen : 
the  only  servant  left  in  the  house  was  attending 
her. 

'•  Good  God,  Miss  Benson  !"  I  cried  :  "  what  is  the 
cause  of  this  unaccountable  posture  of  your  affairs  ?" 

"  O  heavens  !"  she  exclaimed,  a  deep  sense  of  her 
misery  rushing  to  her  soul ;  "  they  have  taken  away 
my  father — be  is  gone,  gone  to  a  prison  !  My  father — 
my  poor  old  father  !  They  heard  me  not — or  if  they 
did,  they  would  not  heed  me.  And  I  am  alone — alone 
in  the  world  ; — my  mother  is  dead — and  they  have 
taken  away  my  father,  I  repeat — they  have  taken  away 
my  father!  But  I  will  follow  him  whithersoever  he 

shall  go " 

And  she  rose  from  the  sofa,  but  only  to  fall  into  my 
arms,  for  she  was  weak  and  feeble.  I  reassured  her — 
implored  her  to  remain  where  she  was  till  my  return— 
and  I  then  proceeded  to  the  shop  to  learn  the  particu 
lars  of  the  case.  It  appeared  that  a  harsh  creditor  had 
arrested  Mr.  Benson  for  four  hundred  and  odd  pounds, 
and  that  the  poor  old  man  had  been  taken  to  a  lock-up 
house.  I  found  out  which  it  was,  and  hurried  thither. 
Mr.  Benson  was  in  tears,  raving  after  his  daughter ;  it 
went  to  my  heart  to  witness  the  distress  of  venerable 
old  age.  When  I  entered  the  room  of  that  preparatory 
gaol,  be  cried  like  a  child. 

"Be  tranquil,  my  dear  Sir,"  I  exclaimed:  "to- 
morrow morning  you  shall  be  free.  I  have  the  money 
at  your  service — that  is  I  can  get  it — but  not  before 
to-morrow  morning" — for  I  did  not  dare  ask  my  father 
for  so  considerable  a  sum  towards  the  end  of  the  quar- 
ter : — and  I  knew  that  my  friend  Mr.  H- ,  would 

not  be  at  home  till  late  that  night  I,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  relieving  Mr.  Benson's  mind,  and  he  sent  me 
away  with  these  words: — " Go— my  dear  boy — and 
console  my  daughter.  She  loves  you — you  love  and  re- 
spect  her— and  I  can  trust  you." 

I  bade  him  adieu,  promised  that  by  eight  o'clock 
next  morning  he  fhoulcl  be  free,  and  then  returned  to 
comfort  the  afflicted  girl. 

And  I  succeeded  in  comforting  her ;  for  I  repeated 
over  and  over  again,  not  only  my  abili'y  to  release 
her  father,  but  also  my  determination  so  to  do ;  and 
thus  I  made  her  happy.  The  servant  retired — the 
chop  was  soon  cleared — and  we  sate  down  in  the  little 
parlour,  alone  together  on  the  sofa.  It  was  nine  in  the 


evening,  and  a  lamp  burned  near  us.  Eliia  called  me 
he  preserver  of  her  father — her  poor  father :  she  in- 
voked blessings  upon  my  head — and  I  then  laid  open 
.o  her  the  sentiments  of  my  secret  soul.  I  declared  my 
ove  :  she  made  a  reciprocal  confession — I  caught  her 
n  my  arms — and  we  lingered  in  a  long— a  lasting — a 
erverit  embrace.  I  placed  my  arm  around  her,  and  she 
suffered  me  to  inhale  the  fragrance  of  her  breath  :  but 
she  was  pondering  on  my  affection,  on  my  promises,  on 
my  conduct  towards  her  aged  father ; — in  fine,  she 
.brew  herself  upon  my  honour — she  relied  on  my  jus- 
tice— she  yielded  herself  to  me,  to  do  with  her  as  I 
chose,  to  dispose  of  her  as  I  desired — she  trusted  to  me 
as  much  as  a  confiding  girl,  who  sees  all,  all  in  her 
lover,  can  trust  to  him.  And  I  clasped  her  closer  to 
my  arms;  and  I  whispered  tender  things  in  her  ear; 
and  1  talked  of  future  happiness.  She  listened— 

•  *»••• 

•  *•*•• 

•  •     "  my   dishonoured  daughter  '."  cried 
the  old  man,  frantic  with  rage.     "  Return   her  to   me, 
my  Lord,"  he  continued  more  coolly  ;  "  return  me  my 
daughter.      Give  me  back  my  daughter — give  me  back 
my  daughter,  I  say — and,  O  God  !  I  will  forgive  you ! 
Yes,  my  Lord  — ,  for  so  you  are  now — you   wear  a 
mourning  dress — that  mourning  is   for  your  parent! 
You  know  haw  to  weep  for  a  parent !  believe  then  that 
a  parent  can  weep  for  a  child — and  give  me  back  my 
dishonoured  daughter  !" 

"  By  the  high  heavens  above  us,  I  know  not  where 
she  is  !" 

"  Some  time  ago,  she  was  at  the  gay  lodgings  your 
generotity  provided  for  her,"  pursued  Benson,  with  a 
bitter  smile  and  a  sarcastic  accent.  "  I  traced  her  out 
there — I  wrote  a  note  to  her — I  said  I  would  see  her 
that  day — and  she  was  gone,  You  have  hidden  my 
daughter  from  my  sight.  1  am  a  poor  old  man — I  am 
stricken  in  years — cares  are  multiplying  thickly  upon 
my  head.  Oh  !  my  Lord,  can  you  see  these  hoary  locks 
— these  hoary,  grey  locks — can  you  contemplate  them, 
my  lord — these  almost  whitened  locks — and  then  refuse 
to  give  me  back  my  daughter  ?" 

Vainly  did  I  declare  my  ignorance  of  the  route  she 
had  taken,  so  precipitate  had  been  her  flight:  but 
bitterly  did  I  reproach  myself  in  secret  for  the  harshness 
of  my  conduct  towards '  her.  The  uufcrutnate  father 
continued  his  lamentable  appeal 

"  My  lord,  the  vengeance  of  an  offended  Heaveu 
will  fall  upon  your  head.  You  have  robbed  me — an 
old  man — of  the  support  of  my  years  ;  you  have  ruin- 
ed the  little  happiness  that  awaited  the  miserable  rem- 
nant of  wearied  existence  that  was  mine  ;  you  have 
destroyed  the  prop  that  held  up  a  tottering  fabric ;  you 
have  filled  the  dregs  of  my  life's  cup  with  poignant 
gall  ;  and  you  now  refuse  me  the  only  amends  you  can 
possibly  make.  You  came,  my  lord,  to  a  bumble  dwel- 
ling— I  did  not  seek  you — and  you  were  regardless  of 
my  grey  hairs,  and  you  thought  not  of  my  infirmities  ; 
but  selhsh  lusts  were  to  be  gratified,  and  the  price  was 
ruin  !  I  was  poor — I  was  embarrassed — I  was  in  diffi- 
culties :  but  my  daughter  loved — my  daughter  consoled 
me— my  daughter  shared  all  my  misery.  You  envied 
me  that  solitary  bliss.  Oh  !  yes — you  were  jealous  of 
my  felicity — and  you  robbed  me  of  my  dear,  dear 
daughter !— You  robbed  me  of  my  daughter  '." 

Great  God  !  how  galling  were  these  words.  I  would 
not  have  encountered  them  for  worlds,  bad  I  dared  eject 
the  author  of  them  from  my  dwelling  :  but  his  hair  was 
whitened  with  age  and  with  affliction  ;  and  1  could  not 
have  harshly  used  him.  Indeed,  there  was  a  moment 
amongst  the  many  that  were  dissipated  duringthisscent, 
when  I  was  ready*  tn  fall  at  his  feet,  and  confess  how 
deeply  I  had  wronged  him,  and  supplicate  his  pardon  : 
pride  alone  checked  me.  At  length  he  departed,  and 
he  left  his  curse  behind  him,  and  well  did  I  merit  that 

malediction  ;  for •  *  *  * 

****** 

In  Bethlehem  Hospital  there  is  a  mad  old  man,  who 
decks  his  white  locks  with  straws,  and  who  frantiily 
cries  after  his  dishonoured  daughter  !  Alas  !  he  little 
knows  who  sobs  and  moans  for  her  heart-broken 
father  in  the  adjacent  cell ! 

THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  IN  THE  EAST. 

NO.    I. THE     BAST     INDIA    COMPANY**    ORIGIN, 

AND  PRESENT   SITUATION. 

THE  East  India  Company  was  founded  in  the  year  1599 
•by  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  charter,  however,  granted  by 
that  queen,  bad  no  other  result,  than  that  a  few  vessels 
were  sent  to  the  East  Indies,  where  the  Portuguese  the* 
exercised  great  influence.  This  charter  expired  in  1635, 
but  was  renewed  in  the  same  year  by  Charles  I.  Crom- 
well dissolved  the  East  India  Company  In  1653,  and 
declared  the  trade  free.  This,  however,  did  not  last 
more  than  four  years,  after  which  he  restored  the  privi- 
leges of  the  company.  Its  capital  then  amounted  to 
£740,000.  In  the  tear  1661  the  company  obtained  a 
new  charter,  with  greater  privileges,  from  Charles  II. 
The  company  began  then  the  establishment  of  the.r 
factories  on  the  Indian  peninsula,  and  extended  (1C6J) 
their  trade  even  to  China.  In  1698  a  new  cojupany 
arose  in  opposition  to  the  old  one  They  iojorw  each 
other  much,  and  were  therefore  united  in  1702  duriug 
the  ministry  of  Lord  Godolpbin.  The  company's  fac- 
tories now  began  to  increase  considerably  in  importance 


THE 


no  tk»t  they  even  required  separate  court*  of  justice, 
which  were  established  there  ia  17-6.  Tke  company 
commenced  iu  political  career  in  India  ia  1766,  IB  which 
year  it  (rained  us  nrst  territorial  possession  in  Beafral. 
Tk*  pro4:s  of  the  trade  with  India  were  reckoned  vb« 
D'ArenaaO.  even  tarn,  to  amount  to  £3,000000  a  yenr. 
Tke  tradmc  capital  of  the  company  at  that  time  con- 
sisted of  Jft  000  000  in  6.000  shares,  rarh  of  £1.000 
Since  iTt'-'  this  capital  has  produced  an  interest  of  from 
twelve  to  aflren  per  cent.,  which  raised  its  current  r»!ue 
to  £12.000.000.  la  consequence  of  this,  nad  us  the 
parliament  foresaw  tke  possibility  of  a  still  greater 
dividend,  aa  Act  was  passed  ,!."'.'.  that  tke  company 
skould  not  hereafter  be  allowed  to  make  a  greater 
dividend  ia  one  year  than  ten  per  real,  oa  the  capitnl  of 
£6  AVO  .000.  and  tknt  tke  profits  which  might  rxered 
tkat  sum  skould  be  euipjoved  partly  in  thr  formation  of 

n   reserve  fund,    aad   partly  in   local   improvement*  iu  !  been   (riven   by   tke   pay  meat  of    £•->'.  AM. tXV  far 
ladia.  •  ,  emancipation  of  tke  negroes  in  thr  West  Indies. 

Vfcro'.ich  this  Act  of   Parliament   tkr  company's  mpi-  ' 
tal  of  £6,000.000  was   certainly  prevented  from  rising  ; 


discontinued ;  ia  tke  latter  case,  the  immense  possessions 
of  the  company  would  come  directly  under  tke  ir\»ern- 
ment  of  tk*  Bntish  erown.  a  state  of  thincs  which  kas 
hitherto  been  avoided,  because  it  would  leave  too  muck 
power  in  tke  kands  of  tke  government,  which  mifkt  pos- 
sibly use  it  for  parliamentary  views,  and  thus  endanger 
the  freedom  aad  nehts  of  the  English  people. 

*.  Tke  company's  warehoused  Broods  ^tr*.  i«d't\\ 
sajrur.  Ac  i  amounting  ^l£3V  to  thr  \  aloe  of  jf- 1  .iH^OkV, 
were  disposed  of  ia  the  following  manner  :  -£-  vsA'..  \ V 
were  taken  for  tk*  above  named  iiui.nc  fuud  for  the 
redeeming  of  the  shareholders'  capital ;  jW.vVO.tVO  were 
employed  for  tke  payment  of  thr  company's  debts  ;  and 
the  remaining  XlO.tXO.AV  w*r*  appointed  for  the 
rtVcting  of  improvemraU  within  the  Kast  Indian  terri- 
tory—an uncommon  act  of  generosity  towards  a  distant 
colony — of  which  however,  a  still  greater  proof  has  since 

the 


nny  morr  10  valur.  but  it  gained  stradinrss  for  that  al- 
ready possessed.  revkonr\i  as  equivalent  to  i" -A*X\(VV 
Kack  share  of  £1.000  was  ia  consequence  worth  jfJ.OOO. 
n  value  which  they  have  with  hi  tie  variation  maintained 
till  now.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  comparatively  small 
sum  of  £12.000  000  forms  tk*  cnpital  of  a  possession. 
tke  revenues  of  which,  amount  to  more  than  £19  £00.000 
a  year. 

In  the  i  ear  17?3  tkr  parliament  grunted  a  new  charter  ; 
tk«  principal  kases  of  wkkk  were:  that  tke  company 
akould  exercise  tke  powers  of  govrramrat  within  its 
domin-ons  on  the  continent  of  Asia,  and  have,  besides, 
tke  noaophr  of  all  trade  as  well  with  the  Kast  ladies  as 
with  China.  It  was  probably  from  the  trade  witk  China 
tkat  the  company  derived  its  proats  kou  an  average 
£1.000  000  a  ye*r\  while  tkat  with  India  was  often  even 
»:•..••...-.  Tkr  •  A  -  with  China  was  princi. 
pallv  for  Je*.  whick  tkc  r\->mpanv  alone  kad  a  ngfet  to 
teli  in  KnglaaJ.  Soon  after  1770  the  compaav's  stork 
of  tea  hid  iccreased  so  considerably  ia  Karope.  that  they 
askexl  permissHVt  of  parliament  to  senJ  part  o>  it  to 
North  Amcre*.  wtich  was  thea  still  aa  Kuffish  co'.oay. 
I'hr  skip*,  loaded  with  this  tea.  arrived  at  rV-st.-n  and 
C&ar'.rstown,  wktr*  disturbances  had  before  broken  out 
oa  acconjt  of  the  Sump  Act :  tkey  were  krre  attacked 
and  plundered  by  thr  people,  who  »,*u'J  not  pjiv  n  tux 
of  four  prrce  per  pound  while  tke  KwgUsk  themselves 

This  was  thr  beginning  i-f  th»;  revolution  wh-ck  oust 
Enpaad  tk*  greater  p*rl  of  her  N,>rtk  Ameneaa  pots**. 
skws,  coatributed  eoas.-dera'Vv  to  the  breaking  out  cf 
tke  French  revocation.  »« t  no»!rv  k-ad!rJ  a  genera)  war 
throuekost  Europe,  wkwhrost  millions  of  lives,  aad  ei- 
.'  «•-  rr-.-.i  the  vrrv  rx;*tet>r*  of  all  social  order. 

I  a  tk*  ye*r  17:M  Or  r*arti*mr*t  rstaVisi*>j  a  »rw 
mictstrnal  o.-;.-irta«ert  :',-r  East  Indian  aaVrs.  under  thr 
namr  of  thr  Ho»rd  o:  Control.  Its  business  is  .the 
supennten^Jen.-r  acd  control  of  thr  rrsclutiors  made  by 
thr  Court  of  IVrect.'-x  of  tV  Kast  l»>ha  Compatv. 

The  company's  rkar:rr  was  then  still  thr  same  as  in 
17J3.  whwb.allhougk  several  time*  renewed,  was  always 
fo«n.ic\l  on  the  snrne  principles  as  at  trst.  Tke  trade 
nad  ra'-.c»ticn  between  England  and  tkr  Kast  Indir< 
kad  in  thr  mmn  time  considerably  in.-rvasrd.  aad  thr 
C*-»  amounted  \nr\vrdi  at  to  a  ea^ex^atioa  made  by  p»r. 
Uament  in  IS141  to  41S5  0.0  000  ftvm  the  vrar "r^^ 
to  !$li  wk:ck  pvrs  aa  avvrairr  of  about  £10  •> V.AV 
a  year. 

TV*  principle*  of  tmd>*  kad  ia  tkr  mean  time  been 
considerably  changed  ia  Europe,  and  rspreially  in  Kag- 
laad  ;  freer  idea*  upon  tke  suS.<e\-t  prevailed  ;  the  time 
was  now  considered  to  nave  nmvrd  whra  the  compaav's 
»  \  of  tk*  trade,  as  well/with  ladi*  as  witk  Ckian. 
to  be  <n*coariawr<l ;  aa.i  as  their  chartte  wouid 
•xpirr  ia  l>.o  thr  parlvameat  r^-plOTrd  «  part  of  tke 
»r*s»»  of  IS^.5  in  detrrminiag  the  priacipies  of  n  new 
one.  Tacse  were  as  KvJow?  ^ — 

1.  Tke  compaay  showkl  rruin  its  noiittewl  rigkts. 
namely,  of  d-.revtme  thr  nfairs  of  tke  Kast  Indian 
Empire,  under  tke  supenntendewc*  of  a  Board  of  Coa- 


Tkese  prrat  ckanjr*  from  thr  company's  former  char- 
ter to  the  present,  whick  concern  the  ri$;ht  of  p»s$rssion 
of  aa  rapire  as  large  as  Europe  —  a  rommdtc*  which 
embraces  thr  whole  world  —  a  troiernaieat  of  1(XX(WUXA' 
of  people  —  pivfiti  which  are  e\jual  to  the  whole  wtalth 
of  o:hrr  kinrAloms  ;  were  decided  by  parliamrnt  ia  thr 
course  of  a  frw 


If  you  tkiuk  JOB  are  too  stroof  ,  br  a  drunkard  ;  and 
TOU  will  soou  nad  vounrlf  subdued  by  to  powerral  an 
rnrmy. 

If  you  would  get  rid  of  your  money  without  knowing 
kow.  be  a  drunkard  ;  aod  it  will  raauk  m*eusibli. 

If  you  wou'.d  kaxe  no  resound,  when  nnable  to  laboar, 
sare  a  workhouse,  be  a  liruokard  ;  and  you  will  b«  io- 
cocnpeteat  to  pnxule  any. 

If  >ou  arc  determmrd  to  expel  all  romrbrt   ii\-a 
house,  br  a  drunkard  ;  ia  1  TOU  will  do  it  effectually. 

If  \on  would  be  hated  by  your  f«m.ly  and  friends.  b« 
a  drunkard  ;  and  you  will  soon  be  more  thaa  disagreeable. 

If  you  wuuld  be  a  pest  to  society,  be  a  drunkard  ,  and 
TOU  will  be  aroided  as  aa  iufrction. 

If  Tdu  would  smash  windows,  break  tke  peace,  pet 
your  bones  brokea,  tumble  under  borse*  nnd  carts,  aod 
W  locked  up  in  a  watek  kowse.  be  a  drunkard  ;  and  it 
will  be  stran$e  if  you  do  aot  sueeeed. 

If  you  wish  all  Tour  prospects  ia  life  to  be  rloudcti,  b« 
a  drunkard  ;  aad  they  will  soon  be  dark  rnouck. 

If  you  would  dr«trv>y  your  body,  be  a  drunkaH  ;  as 
drunkenness  is  tke  mother  of  disrasr. 

If  TOU  wish  to  ruin   tour  soul,   be  a  drunkard;  that 
,  you  may  be  excluded  from  keairn. 
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2  It  shoaW  cease  to  k*  a  e\<a«-arrr;a!  rompMT.  and  ia  I 
rxMaso)wence  tkerevf  (PT»  «p  its  mctnopN  as  well  of  tke  1 
Uade  witk  IsJ'.a  as  w.tk  Cvca. 

J.  Tke  tr*d«  witk  th**e  ronatrie«  skocki  W  free  for  : 
crvry  Britisa  s«>_>e<t. 

4    Rritisk  wtktrets  *ko«X',  witk  rertaia  reslrietio&s.  be 
nlVaweAl  to  s*ttle   in   Br.tisk  Imtia.    wkkk.  was  Wfore  • 
ttrictry  fi.>rbiiirn, 

i.  Tkr  skarrkoiJe^s  were,  a*««reJ  of  a  reTen«»  of  ten 
nnd  a  kalf  per  re«t  o*  tketr  c«f«tal  ex1  t  -  .WOO   tkat 
is  a»»m. of  £<S '.COOaywu-.  wkiekskouid  be  r«:d  o«t 
r/  tke  income  nrisinc  rrnm  tke  trwle  witk  the  Kast.  Vtt 
skowM  W  >*•(   to  England  in  tke  rprm  of  tea.  iediro.  ! 
sucwr.  Jke.      i.Of  tke»«  articWs,  tW  trst  ~r*t»o->r4    is 
tk«  mo*!  rons«tmV)e ;  it  i*  »Stvr«J  from  China  in  ex-  . 
ckaa<r  tor  opivnv.  wktck  is  on*  <M  tke  company's  mono- 
{xV«  la  India.) 

'  $.  A  lalttn  NaJ  w»«  kul  asiJ*.  ky  atea*<  of  wnx-k 
tk*  skareko*4er«'  ra»itn)  vre«kt»%«J  nrevrdinc  to  its  Tmhe  • 
•  tMi»)  af  £J3,OOaOOO  wiU  in  Ike  town*  of  forty 
y*ars  W  injkiimcl .  a»4  as  tk*  fompaay's  nrr-svnt  rkarter 
•h*  *X|M««  nt  that  time,  tk*  paHkament  will  kvre  nn 
•  of  •n»t>n<  wn*tkrr  it  sk«U  W  renewed  «r 


THE  WONDERFUL  ADVANTAGES  OF 
DRUNKENNESS. 

U  you.  wi*i  to  be  always  tkirstv.  be  a  drunkard  ;  for 
tk*  oftencr  aad  motre  you  dhek.  the  oltenc.-  ami  more 
tku-sty  you  w.U  be. 

If  you  wwk  to  prrve«t  yo«r  fr-.rnds  from  raising  yo« 
in  tke  wortd.  W  a  drunkard  ;  aad  tkat  wiU  detent  all 
tkeir  rJrorts, 

If  you  wvuid  rwWtaalty  cocaternct  v  • ..-  own  attempts 
to  do  well,  ke  a  drunkard ;  acd  you  will  not  be  disap- 
pcuateU. 

If  you  wisk  to  repel  tkr  rodeavoer*  of  ti«  wkole  ku- 
man  race,  t*  rais«  you  to  character,  credit,  nnd  pros- 
perity. W  n  drunkard :  and  you  wiU  most  assuredly 
triumpkv 

It  you  are  determined  tr>  Ve  :  O.T.  be  a  drunkard  :  and 
you  will  ke  rwCTdl  and  pe»ay  W»s  to  v\^«r  heart's  content. 

U  yvu  wtsk  to  starve  your  tami!y.  V  a  drunkard;  nad 
tkeu  you  will  consume  tke  nxrans  of  their  support. 

If  TO«  wwthl  ke  imposed  upon  by  kaavrs.  W  a 
drunkard  ;  Vr  tkat  will  make  tkr-.r  task  ensy. 

If  you  wouVJ  wisk  to  W  robbed.  V  a  druakard  :  and 
tk*  tktef  will  do  it  with  greater  safety. 

If  you  wisk  to  JendNrn  your  sense*,  be  a  druEKarv;  and 
vtut  will  soon  Ve  m«>rr  st-r-.l  tkan  an  nss. 

If  you  ar*  resoled  to  kill  yourseX  V  a  drunkard : 
and  you  w-.a  kit  upon  n  sa-r  meee  of  se'-f-dwstrwrtis1*. 

If  you  would  expw*  kotk  your  fotly  n-d  ywar  seerets. 
vr  a dVuoknrd  ;  nad  tkry  wiii  «ooa  rma  c«t  a*  tk«  >.;-." 


'  A  r  VTOVRITS  objection  raised  apiins:  the  doc- 
trines of  Teetotalisni.  is  that  a  tot.il  abstinence 
from  all  intvuucating  liquors  will  essentially  in- 
jure the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country  : 
that  the  primal  effects  will  be  experienced   by 
the  farmer,  and.  by  a  well  u;-.«.iors:i\xi   ^r.uL- 
LO:-.,  by  the  landed  proprietor   next  ;  aiui  tu.it 
thousands  of  individuals  would  be  thrown  oi.t 
•  of  employment  by  the  ruin  of  the  KArkert  for 
barley  and  oats  for  purposes  ot"  mai:i:;i:  and  dir- 
tillation,  and  the  closing  of  breweries,   distil- 
leries,  and    public   houses.      But  it  would   be 
fou::d   that  the   demand  for  wholesome   provi- 
sions, articles  of  apparel,  furniture,  and  a  variety 
i  of  things  of  which  the  intemperate  are  cons- 
'  pellet!  to  deprive  themselves,  would  increase  in 
:  an  immense  decree  ;  ajid  the  lands,  which  have 
;  been  hitherto  devoted  to  the  growth  of  grain 
.  for  malting  ami  distilling,  would   be  used  for 
the  cultivation  of  corn  to  make  bread.     'l"hoae 
|  individuals,  who  .are  now  dependent  upon  thj 
I  manufacture    or   sale   of  intoxicating    liquors, 
!  would  be  enabled   to  tind  employment  iu  the 
various  establishments  which  would  be  erected 
]  in  consequence  of  the  increased  demand  for  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  ;  and.  as  fur  the 
publicans — they  would  still  be  enabled  to  con- 
;  vert  their  poison-vending  dens  into  respectabk 
,  coffee-houses. 

The  same  observations  apply  to  these  ship- 
owners, who  at  present  employ  their  vessels  ia 
'  the  export  or  import  of  wines.  Ail  coci'.aerve 
is  based  upon  an  international  supply  of  neees- 
[  saries  or  luxuries,  one  country  providing 
another  with  a  produce  in  which  the  former 
abounds  ami  the  latter  is  deficient.- -and  rice 
ff-fJ.  Commerce  is  a  general  system  of  bar- 
ter, the  representative  ot'  which  is  money. 
Were  the  doctrines  of  TretKalism  extended  to 
all  Lands,  the  demand  of  all  ration-  fcr  tlit?  tn- 


cessaries  of  life  would  ir.crx'ase.  and  tlx^  ship, 
which  now  transport  wines  from  ore  port  U> 
another,  wwild  be  freightxxl  with  cct:o"s.  silks, 
timber,  corn,  and  the  various  products  o!"  indus- 
try and  art. 

At  a  late  Teetotal  meeting  at  Downpatriek. 
the  chairman.  M*.  ALE&AXPCB.  PUSON.  illus- 
trated a  portion  of  the  above  observations  by 
detailing  the  outlay,  v.uder  the  Teetotal  system, 
o»'  the  price  of  twenty  glasses  ot"  spirits.  The 
cost  of  this  quantity  of  liquor  is  three  shillings 
acd  fburpence ;  and,  wiih  this  suau  the  wife  of 
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the  Teetotaler  proceeds  to  the  butcher's-shop 
where  she  purchases — 

lib*,  of  good  neat,  at  4^4.  per  Ik.       .     .     £J      l    loj 
Kfturaiac.  she  calls  at  Ike  baker's  shop  and 

buys  a  livas  at.. 006 

A  ad  ia  the  same  place  I  tt>.  of  flour       ...   0      0     3 
Meeting  a  farmer'*  wife  or  servant  mito  but- 

tor,  buy*  lib DOS} 


Tkt  TttMaifr  is  from  tune  to  time  afsaikd  in 
a  sneaking  and  cowardly  manner  by  some  of 
the  "  small  fry  "  of  the  same  species  of  periodi- 
cal literature.  None  of  these  dare  openly  to 
attack  it,  for  fear  of  absolute  annihilation  as  the 
punishment  of  their  temerity  ;  but  a  few  sly  hits 
and  attempts  at  Wrc&sm  are  occasionally  intro- 
duced into  the  'NXotices  to  Correspondents" 


Take  profit  to  the  butcher 
to  the  baker 


.  £0     0 
o     0 


006 


Net  sum  which  poes  into  the  farmer's  pocket  £o  310 
Now.  two  haadrrd  weight  of  grain  will  pro- 
duce about  six  gallons  of  spirits  ;  oae 
quart  being  the  twenty. fourth  part  of  six 
gallon;,  aad  0jrb<.  being  the  twenty- 
fourth  part  of  3 14  snttle  pounds  of  grain, 
which,  at  7s.  pet  c«t.  would  make  for 

9jrr>s. £00?' 

Leatmc  for  Qucea's  duties,  labour,  fuel,  li- 

ceosc.  profits  to  distiller  and  retailer,      .0191 


X034 


Thus.  under  the  Teetotal  «T*tenx  the  farmer 
rewires  o«t  of  the  J*.  «d  ......  Co 

And  unuer  the  drunken   system.  out  of  the 
same  -«.  *.'..;•->:.  ........     0 

Mat  lac  a  balance  ia  ravo«r  of  the  farmer  un-    — 
tier  ike  Total  Abstinence  tystem  of    .     .£j 


310 


0     7 


in  a  selfish  point  of  view — indepen- 
dently of  a  moral  and  a  physical  one — does  the 
Teetotaler  reap  a  material  and  substantial  bene- 
fit from  the  new  principle.  It  is  certainly  bet- 
ter u>  have  good  clothes  and  food,  and  abstain 
from  drink,  than  to  be  hungry  and  ragged,  even 
though  this  squalor  and  want  enable  their 
votary  to  have  his  fill  of  intoxicating  liquor. 
The  excitement  of  strong  drink  does  not  blind 
the  eyes,  on  the  morning  after  a  carouse,  to  the 
denuded  shelves  of  the  cupboard,  and  the  tattered 
condition  of  the  garment ;  and  the  pains  of  a 
head-ache  are  not  soothed  by  any  moral  conso- 
lation. The  money  disbursed  in  strong  drink, 
is  worse  than  wasted,  because  it  purchases  that 
which  iirures  the  intellect,  the  morals,  the 
health,  and  the  prosperity  of  individuals :  but 
even  if  it  were  expended  upon  something  which 
i*  only  unnecessary  and  not  hurtful,  that  waste 
i>  associated  with  no  pleasing  reflection.  In 
any  case,  the  coin  so  expended  is  disbursed 
uron  a  .'»j-i«nr.  while' a  fcur.ily  at  home  is  pro- 
bably warning  a  »*VY.vjtur*  of  life. 

The  moderate  drinker  says  that  "  he  takes  . 
enough  to  do  ::im  good  :"  ar.d  yet  he  admits 
that  "  too  much  does  him  harm."  Now,  if  in- 
toxicating liquor  be  productive  of  evil  conse- 
qucnccs  v»he:i  taker,  to  excess,  it  must  necessa- 
rily exert  a  proportionate  evil  influence  when 
need  even  moderately.  If  the  amount  of  the 
evil  consequences  attersdant  upon  excess  be  ex- 
pressed  in  numbers, — si:ch  as  considering  it 
equivalent  to  o««r  isntJryu'  p^r:s,  we  may  sup-  ; 
pose,  tor  argument's  sike.  that  ten  glasses  of 
spirits  ar.d  water  will  produce  this  amount  o:' 
injury.  If.  then,  ten  classes  be  equivalent  to 
a  hundred  parts  of  evil,  ope  glass  must  be 
deemed  equal  to  ten  part* :  and  thus  is  i:  de- 
monstrated that  moderate-drinking  cannot  be  ' 
supposed  to  involve  a  principle  of  '•  ukir.g 
enough  to  do  one  good."  Every  sixvies  of  u;i- 
caturai  and  artircial  excitennT.t  shov.kl  be 
avoidevl.  If  ten  glasses  of  liqv.or  will  cause  the 
blood  to  circulate  in  the  ratio  o:"  dve  pulsations 
per  minute  more  rapidly  than  nature  intends, 
two  glasses  will  produce  one  pulsation  too  nur.y 
in  the  same  time.  To  suppose  that  a  srr.all 
quantity  of  intoxicating  liquor  is  cood  for  man. 
while  he  admits  that  a  large  quantity  is  hurtful 
to  him.  is  to  argue  upon  the  principle  that  a 
Terr  littie  wound  is  a  desirable  oecurre^oe.  bu; 
that  a  very  deep  wound  b  to  be  dreaded. 
Truly,  the  victims  of  a  disgusting  ard  perni- 
cious habit  have  solaced  their  cotksctetxvs  wi:a 
strange  delusions ! 

Is  its  capacity  of  the  reading  journal  in  the 
ipheie  of  the  new  doctrine  of  total  abstinence. 


of  these  little  papers,  the  meaning  of  which  we 
of  course  comprehend  and  heartily  laugh  at. 
Thf  TftMtlfr  is  circulated  amongst  the  higher 
classes  of  society,  and  is  read  by  an  audience  to 
the  ears  of  which   the  names  of  some   other 
prints,  professing  the  same  doctrines,  are  abso- 
lutely unknown.     It  also  enjoys  the  patronage 
of  the  working-classes,  whose  rights  and  inte- 
rests it  defends,  while  it  inculcates  the  benefi- 
cent principles  of  total  abstinence  from  all  in- 
toxicating liquors.     In   its  quality  of  "  a  jour- 
nal of  general  literature,"  it  invariably  contains 
matter   calculated   to   instruct    as   well   as    to 
amuse  ;  and,  as  the  name  of  its  Editor  b  con- 
stantly before  the  public  on  the  title-pages  of  i 
popular  works,    Tkt  Ttttotdtr  is  calculated  to  • 
obtain  readers  in  those  classes  which  are  as  yet  i 
unfortunately  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Teeto- 
talism.     We  are  not  proud, — we  are  not  rain  ; 
but  we  choose  to  assert  our  own  importance  in 
a   sphere   where   such    importance   b   a   high 
honour :  and   we  are  anxious    to  remind   our  j 
readers  that  all  the  snarls  and  distant  growlings  ! 
of  one  or  two  of  our  contemporaries,  are  only 
so  many  indications,  and  indeed  tacit  acknow-  I 
ledgments  of  that  importance  to  which  we  al-  | 
lude.     We    shall   pursue   the   path   which  we 
have  chalked   out  for  ourselves,  with  boldness 
and  energy  ; — we   shall  expose  abuse,   where 
abuse  exists  ;  we  shall   advocate  the  prosperity 
of  the  working-classes  with    unwearied    zeal ; 
and  we  shall  assail,  without  compromise,  those 
who  wickedly  oppose   themselves  to  the  pro-  | 
gress  or  interests  of  Teetotalism.    We  cordially 
despise  those  grovelling  minds  which  view  with 
an  envious  eye  the  existence  of  crusaders  in  the 
same  field  :  and,   for  our  parts,  we  shall  hail 
with  delight  the  appearance  of  every  new  jour- 
nal   founded  on  the  principles   of  total  absti- 
nence from  all  intoxicating  liquors,  as  a  token 
of  a  fresh  triumph  on  the  side  of  Teetotalism. 

THE  DRUNKEN  MINISTERS. 
TV  :i«  Riitur  t_'~ "  T\t  7V»:*>*.'<T." 
Sn.— Having  treated  you  to  an  .-«.•''  :•  w  story  «*e*r 
a  U-.ssenting  Sc\4ch  Minister,  u.  v::  the  period  may 
hate  been  somewhat  remote  when  a.*  homd  and  filthy 
career  rame  to  a  close  ;  it  a  bat  fair  thai  I  conduct  you 
to  tne  tOahliihfii  kirk  itseiC  te-r  other  equally  instruc- 
tive specimens  of  gross  intemperance.  It  will,  as  ;n- 
uma-ej  in  odVnng  Waher  Torrance  to  your  acceptance, 
be  acy  i-u  If  a«o _ •  to  ax  my  attention  upon  facts  and  actual 
characters,  aith.  uj h  the  sketches  may  be  felled  up  in 
suoh  a  mannTr.  by  the  licence  allowed  to  painters,  as 
will  send  home  to  the  hearts  of  the  lovers  of  the  real 


Bet  let  me  (ward  mv»elf  before  proceeding  further 
against  being  deemed  a  libeller  of  the  Kirk,  or  impaling 
to  it*  minister*,  a*  a  body,  th«  vice  of  druckeunexs.— 
On  Ike  other  band.  I  am  prepared  to  pronounce  Ik* 
clergy  of  Scotland  to  be  the  mart  exemplary  of  any  ia 
Europe.— of  any  that  ever  served  at  a  national  altar, 
whether  as  regards  learning  or  piety,  clerical  labour 
or  social  and  domestic  virtues.  Strange  indeed  would 
it  be  if  a  cbuivh  '.hat  is  without  a  paiallel  among  mo- 
dern ecclesiastical  constitutions,  as  respect*  simplicity 


and  effectiveness,  suitableness  and  acceptation,  were 
saddled  with,  and  had  endured  a  worthies*  and  immoral 
set  of  pastors !  Stranger  perhaps  still  if  a  people,  the 
beft  informed,  the  most  energetic,  devout,  aad  also 
jealous  over  their  ministers,  of  aay  that  can  be  named, 
should  yet  tolerate  sets  and  successions  of  spiritual 
teachers  who  were  not  correspondingly  superior  and 
pare !  The  supposition  is  absurd,— the  annals  of  Scot- 
land give  it  the  flattest  contradiction. 

But  ia  proportion  as  the   standard  of  purity  and  ex- 
cellence a  strict  aad  softy,  so  as  a  matter  of  course  any 
departure  from  it  it  not  only  the  more  remarkable  and 
notorious,   but  the  consciousness  of  the  transgressor  in 
regard  to  degradation  and  odium  i*  the  more  devasta- 
ting to  himself;  there  being  no  permitted  medium,  no 
conventional  relaxation  ;  just  as  between  woman's  vir- 
tuousne**  and  unchastity.     So  it  is  in  the  history  of  our 
Scottish  clergy :  there  have  been  some  egregious  and 
flagrant  defaulters.   I    might   almost   say  pictarenju* 
criminals,  for  example  in  the  category  of  drunkenness^ 
and  who**  histohe*  deserve  to  have  a  page  in  the  -  Tee. 
totaler,"    while    yet  nineteen-twentieth   of  the  sacred 
order  sustain  the  demeanour  becoming  them,  and  offer 
a  model  for  the  priests  of  other  nation*  and  other  creeds. 
And  her*  at  the  risk  o4>eiig  as  repulsive  a*  eccle- 
siastical discourse,  let  me  mart  how  Scotland  has  been 
affected  in  certain  direction*  by  oae  of  the  great  partie* 
in  the  church.     These  parties  for  a  long  series  of  yean 
have  been  known  by  the  name* of  Moderate  and  Evan- 
gelical, or  Orthodox — that  it  the  orthodoxy  of  high 
Calvinism.     Now  the  former  of  these  parties,   which. 
till  within  a  late  period,  has  been  in  the  «stend«nt  in  all 
that   relate*  to  ecclesiastical  power  and  political  influ- 
ence, may  be  considered  to  bare  been  a*  filially  the  sue- 
ceoor*  of  Scottish   episcopacy  under  the  latter  Stuarts, 
as  the  other  has  been  of  the  Covenanter*  ;  the  manner* 
of  each  being  about  a*  characteristic  as  their  doctrine*, 
style  of  preaching,  or  performance  of  ministerial  fnn«- 
tiona.     The  Moderate*  were  learneii,  more  polished,  and 
every  way   morally  speaking,  more  lax.  They  were  the 
clerical  gentlemen  of  the  establishment,  who  sought  the 
society   of  the  higher   class**,   despising  or  laughing  at 
the  narrow -minded  oess  and  old-tashioned  notion*  of  the 
common  people.     They    accounted  themselve*  philoso- 
phers, several  of  them  having  also  achieved  the  big*  m 
triumphs  of  literature ;  or   if  no  way   distinguished  in 
these  respects,  they    had  a  good  chance  to  become   th* 
visiting  fnends  of  the  squirearchy,  and  even  of  the  patron 
of  the  par-.sa.  if  in  rural  parts,  or  of  the  genterler  pan 
of  an  urban  population ;  whereas  the  evangelicals  we** 
toe  puritan*,  the  popular  body,  and  those  who  had  they 
been  ba:  for  once  known  to  have  played  at  cards,  or  to 
have  made   themseiie*  familiar  with  the  profanitie*  of 
,  the   peatry  would  have  lost  caste  tor  ever.     In  thean 
I  circumstances  it  followed  that  the  free  livers  were  gene- 
rally found  amoosrtt  the  Moderate*.   Not  a  few  of  them 
saone  as  convivialists  as  well  as  scholars ;  too  many  of 
them  ««en   »t  topers,  and  some  of  them  as  sots,  to  the 
great  scandal  of  the  church  and  the  demoralisation  of 
their  luck*.     To  be  sure  these  transgressors  were  des- 
pised  by  the  pious,  and  also  by  the  bulk  of  the  people. 
Stul   they  have  had  a  most  baneful  influence  on  the 
nation.  They  legalised,  *o  to  (peak,  intemperate  habit* ; 
the  genteel  portion  of  their  flocks  were  under  their  rm- 
|  mediate  aad  frequent  iaJUenee  :  while  the  more  vnlgnr 
,  sort   gradually  became  contaminated ;   and  had  rt  not 
•  been  for  the  practical  religion,  the  seal  and  the  labmsr 
;  of  the  evangelicals,  there  would  have  been  a  tar  darker 
'  picture  to  draw  of  the  prevent  state  of  Scotland  a*  re- 


poiatej  practical  lessons  with  double  empha$is,  as  wril 

as  rxalt   ibe   serttments  »f  the  more   imaginative  by 

meiss  of  tie  ideal  which  after  all  is  but  the  essence  of 

trulh.     h   appears  to  me  that  while  *ne  tribe  of  con-  I  gards  drunkenness  than  the  facts  au  I  borne  me  to  frame. 

:-.--:  .T5  i  '  the  Teetotaler  mav  powerfully  aid  the  cause  i       Behold  in  what   has  been  saxl  of  several  generation* 

it  a^'ocates  by  direct  •ienuaoiatious  of  the  votaries  and 


the  »b*n»r»  of  intemperance,  and  by  adducing  arguments  • 
to  y  -  T  ?   it*  folly  aa j  misch:eC  drawn  from  the  armory 
of  reason   and   religion,  as  well  »t   from  tae  sciences  of  ' 
oesci<:-\  and  iccix-iue;  another  tnbe  may  eflVctuallv  , 
iacvur  :a   aaotifr  bet   kindred   department,  by  repre- 
ttz:t:   •-*    Jriwo     f-vm    c-'fvrrvityon    acd     actual     ex-' 
penecce.    and    the    natural    heips    of   a    penetrating 
spev'alitive  eye  :  leavrsg  the  Deader,  however,  to  applv 
tae  trc:h«  thereby  taught  ia  the  best  manner  he  nuy.  : 
In  tV.<  latter  sphere  it  w.'.l  be  mv  eaceawcr  at  present, 
as  in  r-\  story  about  Waher  Torrance,  to  labour. 

I  .  •-  the  sort  of  sporialitie*  which  attach  to  drunken- 
nest  in  >  .-\x'.*cJ.  it  will  m  some  future  occasion  be 
proper  to  ectrr.  In  the  meanwhile,  however,  there  is 
oae  eias*  of  the  tma^msors.  although  numerically 
small  yet  itCuentially  great,  that  furnishes  ample  ma- 
tenals  :'or  deuncation.  and  indeed  for  more  papers  than 
I  hive  either  time  to  write,  or  yon  space  to  admit. — I 
-.•  -*a  tae  -  Draaken  Ministers"  of  the  kirk, — the 
.  rin<e  at  the  head  of  :aa  paper  being  peculuHy  stgni- 
,  -,«  ;  oa  the  north  s*ie  of  the  Tweed.  Oh.  the 'weight 
ar:*ched  to  these  two  words !  "'noxlisxn  it  a  that  of 
C*TJ—» t  cpr>r»i>:uB,  sometimes  of  most  utter  loathing  ; 

:  Wnsy,  <r. 


of  the  Moderate*,  one  of  the  great  sore*  which  the, 
hither  order*  have  iniirted  upon  the  community.  It 
has  not  been  enough  that  they  have  had  no  »>mpathy 
with  those  below  them,  and  thai  they  have  kepi  super- 
cihously  aloof  as  if  contagion  was  Inseparable  frem.  a 
community  of  feeling  with  the  poor.  They  have  had  it 
mainrv  in  their  power  to  dtsnense  wuh  clas*  inlereM*  ; 
whereas  they  have  iacx»t  the  muUstnde  both  to  imitate 
and  to  hate  them,  till  the  day  seem*  to  have  arrived  in 
which  they  tremble  as  well  'as  pWtute  acd  exasperate. 
Yes,  exasperate  and  pollute  !  :or  it  has  not  been  enough 
that  they  chenshed  no  sympathy.  TWy  have  don* 
pontive  nMchwC;  hy  direct  example  they  have  inntcted 
crevious  social  itaJroes  ;  they  have  contaminated  masv 
of  the  sncndotal  crier  :  au  i  as  a  rank  and  fat  sou  havd 
propagated,  as  if  never  to  he  exhausted,  pNkOMM  w- 
ponr*  and  nouo«*  weeds  in  every  direction,  on  **ny 


:=  c>ther  occasions  it 
ataia.   aad  worst  of 


ts»t  of  a 
all,  af  am  apt  aai 


Bui  the  wickedne*s  and  latateation  af  the 
eruen  h*s  Wen  yet  more  signally  dinhyed  than  in 
their  want  of  sympathy  w«a  the  mam  of  the  people,  or 
even  ia  their  direct  and  positive  wa*rnminaOMi  ;  far 
they  have  beheld,  and  witk  ftnr  tjnd  trunMiBg.  In*  unv 
kcations  of  society  produced  uniiislly  hy  thentsehrea; 
the  tert&c  leomiatioas  of  intnancrnnce  in  Gfotgow  mr 
instance,  without  uJkng  the  injnMrv*  in  thebwsineut  «f 
nenitng,  of  preventxic  and  cnre,  wilfcwut  strwcnsng  one 
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the  arm  to  save,  or  the  voice  to  warn,  which  could  alone 
be,  understood  to  be  sincerely  meant,  if  backed  b\  prac- 
tice, if  tested  by  example.  Hare  the  higher  orders 
taken  the  initiative  to  stem  the  tide  of  intemperance  • 
Have  those  who  are  full  of  bread,  warm,  and  at  ease, 
heartily  seconded  the  self-reforming  effort*  of  millions 
oi  the  people  *  No :  and  herein  lie*  the  most  signal 
evidence  of  their  dereliction  of  duty,  of  their  .actual 
encouragement  of  a  desolating  vice,  aud  of  their  judi- 
o»al  madness. 

It  may    be  thought   that   I   have  wandered  from  the  > 


"  Drunken   Ministers"    of  the   Kirk.     But  when   it  is 
understood  that  according  to  the  constitution   of  the  i 
Kttahlishment,  and  the  emoluments  of  its  clergy,  the 
pastor  of  each  parish  holds  an  intermediate  position  as 
•    member   of  society    between  the    ••  gentle  and  the  • 
•etnple."  is  neither  too  lowly  in  respect  of  worldly  com-  • 
forts  for  my  Lord  and  my  I  a.lx  to  visit  him,  nor  too  ele-  | 
rated  to  retuse  the  invitation   of  his  Lordship's  tenant, 
to  partake  of  the  farmer's  wholesome  fare, — at  the  same 
rime  being  the  appointed   dispenser  of  sacred   things 
equally  to  all, — it  will  be  seen  that  he  has  an  indefinite 
opportunity  of  dispensing  evil   or  good,  and  that  if  he  i 
incline   to  the  former  way,  be  has  but  to  distil  and  de-  i 
tail  the  modes  of  tbe  higher  order*  to  the  inferior  ones;  J 
to  show  the  people  how  the   bottle  circulated  ;  or.   if  he  : 
be  loo  wary    for  that,  to  let  it  be  known  that  he  drank  j 
moderatelv.    although   those    around  him   proceeded  to  i 
•KCWSS,     There  is  nothing  overdrawn  in  this  picture  •  it  ' 
receives  constant  and  wide-spread  verification,  even  in  i 
the  most  moral  rural  districts  of  Scotland  ;   and  there- 
fore not  only  is  intemperance  not  discouraged  but  nursed 
and  prwpagatcil.      Hut  how  much  more  v.m'.eni  and  de- 
vasta:mg  roust  the  case  be  in  a  parish  where  the  pastor  ', 
it  r..-t  only  negligent  of  his  sacre«  duties,  and  a  preach- 
er without  unction,  but.  if  not  a  convicted,  at  least  a  i 
suspected  drunkard  '   This  bnngs  me  to  notice  some  il- 
lustrative rasws    — 

Some  twenty  years  ago  I   spent  a  few  weeks  with  a  . 
wealthy    baronet  in  the   south  of  Scotland,   who  was  a 
beam    patron   of  the   bottle;    who   never    fVr  several 
years  went  sober  to  bed  ;   and  who  never  directly    inti- 
mate-i  that  he    deemed  the   habit  disgraceful   or  perm- 
CKMIS.      It    was  not  very   difficult,  however,  to  perceive 
that  he  hedged  h'mself  in   some  measure  behind  clerv  j 
oal   example,   and   considered   certain    limitations   and 
restrictions  necessary   to   respectability.      He   used  to 

tell  with  great  glee-  how   Dr.  M of  a  certain  roval 

burgh,  was  never  sober  after  mid-day.  -  whereas  1." 
be  would  add,  -  only  enjoy  myself  after  dinner.  But 
then  another  difference  it  that  my  reverend  friend,  al- 
though his  face  wear*  a  deeper  purple,  carries  his 
fkrvr-t  far  better  and  sillier  than  1  do  vine ;  or  if 
mastered,  he  ha*  tre  cunning  to  retire,  and  refuse  to 
be  teen  by  any  one  hut  his  »4i<i«o».;  spouse." 

It  was  in  this  »ay  thai  Dr.  M— —  -  contnifd  to  elude 
or  defeat  the  scrutiny  o)'  (he  public  ana  of  the  pre»b»- 
tery,  alth-nigh  the  poison  of  his  example,  and  peraap* 
exaggerated  reports  of  Kis  transgressions  told  more 
fatal*  upon  the  moral*  of  hit  parishioners,  as  tbe  noto- 
rious character  of  the  buigh  to  this  >ia%  testifies,  thar  if 
be  had  been  allowed  to  roll  about  the  streets  with  im- 
punity, and  to  waliow  in  his  vice,  unwatched  and  ua- 
fepoited. 

And  yet  Dr.  XI  -—  did  not  look  upon  himself  a*  a 
drunkard.  "  for  I  never."  ne  one  day  boasted  to  the 
baronet,  who  chanced;  t  call  upon  him  a  few  minutes 
before  the  stroke  of  twelve,  "  take  nArrrrr  before  that 
hour — never!"  Hut.  ».:.:.<vi  the  nsiier  when  relating 
the  n-atter  to  me.  "1  perceived  that  the  bottle,  water. 
and  handler  were  set  out :  that  hi*  reverence  was  pac- 
ing the  room,  impatiently,  every  now  and  then  casting  his 
ere  to  the  church  clock  hard  by.  and  that  before  the 
twelfth  ttroke  had  sounoied  the  tumbler  had  been  filled 
and  clean  emptied.  1  could  noi  have  done  that."  ad- 
ded Sir Nor  could  /  **,«  «aat"  no  doubt  IV.  M. 

would  have  se-lf-complacenlly  asseverated  ;  :»*:.  I  mean  j 
which  1  shall  after  a  little  have  to  detail  of  the  Rev.  ; 
Mr. i  call  him  Maevicar.) 

James  Ma,  vicar  was  a  younger  son  of  a  clothier  and 
bnryess  in  the  town  nf  Dun*  IB  Berwickshire,  and  gave 
snch  early  indications  of  taVnt  and  quickness  to  iea-r . 
as  determined  his  CVMXB  father  to  give  him  aa  univer- 
sity education,  during  which  the  youth  amply  fulfilled  , 
the  expectation*  formed  of  him. 

James  had  no  particular  choice  relative  to  a  profes- 
sion :  but  at  his  father  »a»  an  elder  in  the  church,  al- 
though by  no  means  a  religious  man,  it  was  natural 
enough  that  he  should  wish  to  have  a  descendant  who 
should  hold  a  higher  station  in  the  Kstablisnmeat  :  in  ', 
anort.  who  snonM  "  way  his  head  in  tbe  pulpit."  Now. 
to  this  proposal  tbe  young  man  bad  no  objection  ;  nor 
indeed  wouW  be-  have  opposed  any  ttronely  expressed 
•Wire  of  the  clothier,  waarerer  it  might  have  been, — 
ao  remarkably  was  his  pliabilitv,  sweetness  and  easi- 
ness of  temper.  The  milk  of  haman  kindness  aexvr 
•owed  more  copiously  ia  tbe  breavt  of  a»y  man.  There 
wa*  a  generonsnevs  of  feeling  about  him  which  made 
him  tbe  beloved  of  every  one  ;  it  was  hardly  >n  bi*  na- 
ture  t»  say  a*  to  any  person  :  docihty.  aoqairsceaoe. 
and  ft  rbe*re«ce  being  with  him  a  portion,  an  .»>-  ert 
•i  ronn.tutiori.  annual  as  well  as  mental.  His  coi-r- 
teranoe  itself  was  an  unmistakeahle  index  of  such  a 
character  ;  tbe  Ublet  of  his  brow  was  a*  expws*:ve  of 
an  e.pe«,  unsuspecting  disnuwtion,  aa  bis  bland  eye  was 
enf»« :«<C  and  rail  mf  intellifence.  His  father  was  wont 
t*>  sav  of  him,  that  be  was  the  "  blithest  creature  be 
ever  knew.**  • 


\Vhat  a  rare  combiaaiion  of  natural  element*  to 
mould  iato  moral  and  intellectual  be«uty,  oigniiy .  and 
power  '  And  these  element*  profusely  bes:owed\  and 
harmoniously  associated,  were  to  directed  and  culti- 
vated ciiiinc  hi*  academical  progress  bv  teachers  who 
estimated  duly  the  valve  of  the  being  confided  to  them, 
that  he  not  mrrth  bid  adieu  to  the  precincts  of  the  uni- 
versity loaded  with  the  highest  honours  it  could  bestow 
upc-c  a  student,  but  drew  renown  to  the  institution. 
Professor  J .  one  of  his  most  admiring  and  cele- 
brated teachers,  bunt  iato  tear*  when  James  had  pa>- 
sed  the  Divinity  Hall,  hating  quite  finished  his  college 
career,  and  *aid  ••  the  delight  1  have  experienced  in 
watching  how  that  white  tout  grew  and  expanded,  snreh 
must  continue  and  never  cease  in  heaven  !"  Another 
declare.)  that  were  the  patronage  and  appointment  his, 
he  would  name  Mr.  Macvicar  to  be  his  successor,  know- 
ing that  the  character  of  Scotland's  rising  generation 
would  be  most  salutarily  affected  by  the  young  men 
which  such  an  excellent  preceptor  and  model  wouM 
send  forth. 

The  O'.othier's  burgh  interest  joined  with  his  ton's 
reputation,  was  cot  likely  to  go  unrewarded.  In  fact 
he  had  acted  a*  private  tutor  during  several  vacation* 
before  leaving  the  nniver»itv  to  the  eldest  son  of  the 

Karl  of  H ,  and  was  subsequently  promoted  to  a 

more  responsible  and  eminent  situation  by  toe  same 
patron ;  for  toon  after  becoming  a  licentiate,  then  being 
about  twenty-five  year*  of  are,  he  wa»  appointed  tra- 
velling-companion and  guardian  to  the  young  lord,  wbc 
was  some  six  summers  his  uinior. 


How   cordially  should  we  agree  with  the  enemies  of 
theatraa,   did  the;  sat  that   the  applamars,   whka  are 
;  showered  upon  the  most  protigate  females  in  ta«  world 
i  — the  abandoned  actress**  who  glory  in  their  infamy — 
•  only  trad  to  r  neon  rage  crime  and  demoraliac  aa  aud  it  not. 
i  It  is  notorious  that  many  of  the  unhappy  firia,    who 
i  are  nightly  condemned  to  prosutnte  their  charm*  to  sup- 
;  ply  the  necessities  of  life,  are  aot  so  thoroughly  wicked 
i  and  morally  depraved  as  some  of  the  leading  actresses  of 
;  thr  pcrsent  day.     And  yet  how  widely  different  art  UM 
fortunes  ot  these  two  classes  of  females  !     The  unhappy 
|  girl  dies  neglected  and  alone  ID  a  work-bcnse.  while  tk« 
I  depraved  actress  live*  in  gwgeon?  style  at  the  ripens* 
;  of  somr  ully  nobleman,  aud  eventually  marric*  an  earl 
<  or  a  viscoont  more  silly  stilL   Were  the  publ-.c  to  be  moje 
i  guarded  in  the  out-pourings  of  their  applause  in  faiotr 
i  of  the  actresses  of  the  present  day.  a  revolution  mi^ht 
take  place  upon  the  stage,  and  its  results  would  be  high- 
ly beneficial  to  all  concerned  ia  theatrical  matter*.  Wtn 
a  shop-keeper's  wife  or  mistres*  to  be  notorious!;  a  pro- 
Aigate   or  degraded   character,    no   respectable   person 
would   think  of  purchasing  a  single  artiek  ia  a  bouse 
where  contamination  was  to  be  frared  :   bat.  when  a 
loose  and  infamou*  woman,  whose  vrnal  embrace*  can 
be   bought   by   the   highest   bidder,    appears  upon  the 
stage,  she  •«  received  with  thunders  of  applause.     Troly, 
this  is  a  strange  contradiction  : 

But  the  presence  of  immoral  women  upon  the  stage, 
does  not  impart  aa  immoral  tendency  to  the  mere  fact 
of  visiting  a  theatre  :  and.  if  a  larger  number  of  theatres 


It    M    unnecessary    to   accompany   the  tiavellers  ia  I  were  established  throughout  the  country,  and  the  price* 
their  grand  tour,  further  than  to  sav' that  the  heir  to  an  I  of  admittance  reduced  to  a  tarif  within  the  scope  of  the 


Karldom  was  as  good  and  virtuous  as  perhaps  any  one 
of  nine-tenth*  of  his  equal*  placed  in  similar  cimim- 
tlanccs.  He  was  generous,  capable  of  fonrir.g  strong 
attachments,  but  much  more  eager  after  strong  excite- 
ment* and  diversity  of  pleasnre.  He  wished  to  try  his 
hand  to  tbe  achievement  of  every  triumph,  and  to  be  a 
witness,  or  actor  rather,  in  every  scene.  Consequently 
his  travelling  companion  accordiag  to  the  sketch  already 
CiT.-n  of  him.  was  too  often  a  participator  in  his  prarks 
and  his  waywardness.  Nay.  James  from  hisnigher 
ualities.  and  when  his  spirit  was  awakened  suitably  to 
occasion,  would  go  considerably  in  advance :  and 


.;  r.  j 
ike 


be    even    greatly,   the  most  brilliant  and   glorious   of  a 

light  hearted  and  joyous  group.     Not  that  dur  ng  the 

t«o  tears'  tour  he  ever  allowed  himself  grossly  to  r*s» 

the  Voundarie*  of  decercy  or  even  of  decorum.     Na\. 

all  the  earnestness  and  touching  eloquence,  as  if  com- 

irg  from  an  eMer  brother's  heart,   for  which  he   was  so 

much  distinguished,  he  would  remonstrate  with  his  noVle  , 

charge,    and  warn    him   of  the   consequences  here  and  •  -  • 

heres^er  of  on  rest  rained  indulgences,  andihe  breaches 

of  the  moral  law:   to  which,  however,    the  your.c  spng 

would   replx.  "  all   very  well    James   for   ere   of  your 

o'oth.   I  ut  1   am    not    so  vghtiy  tied;   be  you   gvyvr  aad 

•oleavar.;.   and  \v>u  shall  harr  a  Kirk   as  soon  as  I  fcaxe 

one  in  my   power  to   bestow."     ••  A    Kirk,  w.y  l.ord." 

the  tator  would  answer,  ••  ha<   no  more  charms  for  me 

than  a  collate,  but  I  am  solicitous  about  \ .  •..-  approval 

in  a^er  years,   ar.i  what  vou  will  allow   i>  tti'l  more  to 

be   drs-.reii.    the    approval    of    my   own    conscicrce,  " 

"  All  true.  James."  wouU  be  the  reply.   "  I'll  be  bettei 

for  the  future ;  "  or,  "  it  it  your  place  to  tell  me  when 

1  am  wrorg.  and  it  is  my  fancy  sometimes  to  five  you 

something  to  ,io    "  and1  thus  would  end  the  colloquy. 

A  few  months  after  the  return  of  the  travellers  to 
their  native  land  the  old  Karl  died  .  and  in  the  course 
of  about  a  similar  period  of  lime  a  Kirk  in  «he  gift  of 
the  fa-.vo.li  became  vacant,  when  the  yonr.g  lord  was  as 
good  as  his  word,  appointing  h:>  esteemed  tutor  and 
comrtanion  to  the  living,  which  happened  ta  be  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Presbytery  of  Dur.se.  the  town 
in  which  this  provincial  ecclesiastical  court  holds  its 
regular  meetings. 

Dxvcts  M.-TAI  N      , 
(  7>  *e  .• 


working  man's  means,  this  recreation  woaM  be  foand  a 
creat  corrective  of  the  evil  habit  of  intemperance 
France  is  notoriously  a  sober  country  :  but  France  is  w(U 
stocked  with  theatres,  and  a  thousand  places  of  innocent 
resort  and  amusement  nnkaowa  in  England: — and  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  we  prefer  the  contemplation 
of  a  French  sabbath  evening — where  the  theatres  are  all 
open,  and  the  working  mea.  with  their  wires  and  chil- 
dren, may  congregate  at  rural  balls to  that  passed,  ia 

Knc'-an.l.  in  the  pestiferous  tap-rooms  of  public- houses. 
In  France,  moreover.  BO  fees  are  demanded  to  xisit  the 
public- building* :  and  these  edifices  are  abnndaat  through- 
out the  CMintrv.  R»rry  town  of  any  importance  ha*  its 
tansenm.  its  librarv.  it*  public  gardens,  aad  its  theatres; 
and  thus,  the  French  artiian  or  mechanic  is  act  *rm+ 
to  the  public-house  to  seek  amuseaaeat  with  hts  cctc- 
paniotis  cx-er  the  bottle.  \\  hen  the  mind  has  been 
wearied  bv  its  sympathy  with  the  toil  of  tbe  body  dar-nj 
it  requires  some  other  change  thao  that  pro- 
vided by  books  and  newspapers  t  and  the  theatre,  the 
rural  ball,  or  the  spacious  public  cardea.  can  afoul  that 
variation.  The  Fre»ch  dr-.r.k  but  iittle  at  these  places, 
and  never  cli-crs.ce  them  Vy  ittervperance.  The  amuse- 
ment they  aiford  wcv.td  eraMe  tVie  xisitorsto  drspe*!* 
with  drink  of  an  intoxicating  qoa'.itv  altogether;  bat  so 
loag  as  the  Knglish  goTmmeet  close*  tre  doors  of  pub- 
lic iaslitution*  against  the  work-.rg  maa  by  the  moral 
barrier  of  an  exorbitant  fee. — nod  so  long  as  tfce  camber 
cf  theatres  rema-irs  l.a-.ited,  and  the  prx-e  of  admittance 
high,  larye  tewptat>.-rs  to  seek  the  pahlie-he-use  exist 
ia  the  path  of  the  labovriag  classes,  We  may  here 
observe  that  la  those  tons  in  France  waere  the  :•»::«« 
are  not  adequately  suppojtcd.  in  a  pccuaiary  poiat  of 
view,  by  tfce  irhabitar.ts.  the  government  allows  the 
manacers  a  certain  year.i  income  to  enable  them  ro  keep 
their  houses  open.  This  plan  is  adopted  f\v  the  beaeat 


of  the  working-classes,  and  might  be  imitated  ta  this 
country.  c>d  not  the  government  tremble  at  evejy  mea- 
sure wh>ch  tends  to  diminish  tie  amc-nnt  of  reveaa*  so 
infamous!*  Derived  tr\-m  the  sjue  of  alcohxic  poisons  of 


CAVSES  OF  INTKMPKUANCE. 

Os»  of  t»e  principal  causes  of  intemperance  in  Eng- 
land, is  the  paucity  of  public  amusements  for  the  poorer 
clashes  of  .tceiety.  The  great  cities  and  towns  of  this 
vast  empire  have  few  ••  sights,"  such  as  «nort:mer.ts  of 
art  or  science,  or  emporiams  of  cnnosiry.  to  axiom  them  ; 
and  even  these  few  are  oaly  allowed  to  be  visited  «pon 
tbe  pavment  of  exorbitant  fees.  Everv  thing  ia  Krc- 
laad  is  arranged  or  done  with  a  consideration  for  the 
wealthy  part  of  the  commnaity  only  :  and  measures,  com- 
prising pecuniary  considerations,  are  invariably  adopted 
to  excinde  the  working  classes  from  all  share  in  public 
amusement.  The  theatres  are  also  enormous',;  dear ; 
and  thus,  the  only  mraas  of  recreatxta  for  the  poor  mna 
who  will  not  divert  kimaelf  with  intellectual  pursuits. 
are  the  pnhhc- houses, 

1 1  has  moreover  been  the  fashioa  for  tne  over-religiov  s 
ro  ciNBdcma  the  theatres  as  places  of  immoral  am«»e- 
•Bent.  r:«to.  Xenophoa.  Ocero,  Livv.  Seneca,  and 
T*<>'.nt — and  all  the  tarhers  of  the  Oirist-.an  church 
hesMrs.  <JeRO«»oed  the  stage  as  the  miaiature  wwrid  of 
r«ernpti«n  and  cr-.m.-  Ret  these  were  tbe  enemies  of 
the  «aicie»»  st»ce ;  the  »fli«'.~w  ore  is  wv'eX  diferrnt 
A  moral  >»  iavariably  to  be  dedaeed  frivan  every  piece 
that  wnn  ever  vet  performjM! :  because  xirtae  i*  alway* 
rewarded,  ar.l  crime  pwnKbed  upon  the  »tage;  and 
retributive  .itstice  w\iik*  out  the  4c«e*raw»f  of  the  play. 


.  WINTER. 


[  \V»  extract  the  following  charmiog  paper  from  a  kwat- 
tiful  hf.le  pet-n>dical.  entitled  the  "  IMS  L*'OIK*'  Ca»- 
tN»T."  an.i  which  is  *Vro«eJ  to  mus;c.  fashi.va.  and  ro- 
mance. This  w,^<;  appejir*  monialy.  and  affor«s  the 
rca.jer.  for  the  small  ,-;i»burs»*nent  of  sixpence,  a  well- 
conducted  misocilary  o'  '.iterature,  and  sevK-rai  emWi- 
liskmects  executes:  ;n  the  tr«  styie  of  the  an  *f  steel- 
engrating.  besides  t-l»tes  of  fasaiocs  afler  the  most 
approved  Kreach  patterns.  —  KP.  "  TswroTaita."] 

HARK  to  the  low  muttering—  tb.-  sv\5cmn  sobbing  of  tV 
Cv^ming  tempest  1  Ay.  tbe  grim  cud  tyrant.  \Vint*r,  i* 
witn  u*  sjr»-.n  .  not  as  wr  saw  him  lass  —  wvak.  sarvrei- 
l.-xl.  attennarcd  and  retreating  —  but  strong,  neroe.  resist- 
less, and  a>lvanving  with  c-.a-.-.:  strides  and  strength. 
Armed  with  the  terrors  of  the  cVments  —  the  bellowing 
wind,  tbe  pWrcinf  s-lcct.  tbe  blinding  snow  and  rattling 
bail  —  h*  rushes  onward,  scattering  desolation  and  dismay 
in  Hi*  tcrritK-  procrrss,  t>M  lV(«n  hears  him  afar  off. 
and  tbc  dull.  bUcl  .-u-cf  *'r?*.iy  oapns  •*  chare  and 
mutiny,  anil  leap  insntH-nvrVr  tox«j«->l  tbf  d*K-k  of  th* 
labouring  vessel.  The  owd  wcjithrr-ot^trfl  ssaikw.  witk 
pip*  ia  check  and  one  eye  cKvscd.  cooV*  tbe  other  ever 
the  wratber-lvw.  am)  oncwUSy  announce*  that  tncre 
is  much  "  dirt"  in  the  sky.  Down  <»m**  every  lack 
of  superfluous  c*r.<  »s  ;  ssaii;  are  stowed  —  roers  take* 
in  —  the  si.  p  Kvaoe  ••  snug"  vsnng  '>  and  titcn.  unper, 
tvrbablc  as  the  ancKv.  he  *..  *i:s  the  conainf  tnwk. 
He  u  no  bcro  :  he  disiiic*  o.  •  :  -  as  modi  aa  a  divine.  <r 
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grog  i*  Mill  grateful  to  hi*  palate,  and 
the  odoriferousness  of  lohacco  hat  not  yet  departed: 
but  custom  has  enabled  him  to  meet  calmly  and  coolly 
that  which  would  tarn  the  heart  ,and  stomach  1  of  a  hero 
inland  bred  to  look  upon.  May  he  escape  the  fishes  ' 
though  in  truth  they  would  have  no  great  catch  He 
is  altogether  too-toush  and  weather-beaten  for  pleasant 
masticatioa ;  and  even  the  least  particular  of  sharks 
would  prefer  an  old  tarpaulin.  Meanwhile,  onward 
sweeps  the  savage  winds  over  the  icy  seas  of  the 
North,  the  boiling  Atlantic  and  limitless  Pacine,  seeking 
in  every  quarter  their  (mnbliug  prey,  the  frail  and  flying 
TCiScl.  Ay — many  a  gallant  spint  will  be  "quenched 
in  waters  cold."  before  their  fury  is  again  laid  to  rest, 
and  they  learn  once  more  to  tnuroiur  mildly  o'er  the 


to  think  of  approaching 


Bat  let  as  leave  the  grand  and  dreary— the  dull  and 
dreadful  deep— and  look  landward.  Can  this  mass  of 
mud  and  day.  and  thorns  and  brambles,  aad  barren 
hills  and  miry  valleys,  be  our  sweet  earth  that  we  have 
taken  such  delight  in  for  the  last  nine  months  ?  Veri- 
ly, as  it  is  written  in  Irish,  "she  bath  clothed  herself 
in  nakedness."  The  poor,  forlorn  groves,  divested 
of  all  their  rorceoos  drapery,  have  not  wherewithal  left 
to  make  a  decent  appearaiwe.  and  stand,  like  "  onhou- 
sel'd"  beggars,  sighing  and  shaking  in  the  nnpitying 
wind,  while  their  pretty  tenantry  flit  uneasily  about  from 
bocga  to  bough  in  search  of  their  scanty  fare.  The 
nwiandioly  cat-.ie  stand  ruefully  contemplating  the 
foodkes  held*,  doubtless 

~  i"tc«  :tt  Ifef  f»J  tt  a>i  x&J  Sitter  fa»ev  ." 
for  scmaty  are  the  materials  for  furnishing  other  end  to 
chew  ;  and  the  mournful  cry  of  the  plover  from  the 
barren  moors  strike*  desolately  on  the  ear,  mixed  with 
the  suiien  sound  of  the  swollen  stream,  and  the  fitful 
gusts  of  the  dan-.p.  raw  wind.  Starvation  and  dcsoUtkta 
are  all  around.  We  sympathise  » i:h  the  forlorn  condi- 
tion of  inanimate  nature  in  every  shape,  but  more  parti- 
cularly the  poor  trees,  Gaa  there  W  a  more  distressed, 
poverty -stnclen  object  than  a  stripped  tree.  especially 
when  one  calls  to  mind  "  its  high  and  palmy  state"  in 
times  that  are  past  '.  Look  at  tSat  solitary  one,  for 
inst  inoe.  in  the  middle  of  the  opjxisite  aeld.  A  few 
short  months  ago,  and  it  waved  its  verdant  branches 
most  musically  in  the  summer  wind,  and  threw  them 
protecting)*  oier  the  reotimbent  cattle,  which  Ured  of 
cropping  their  flowery  food,  aad  plagued  by  the  noon- 
tide heats,  sonrhl  shelter  beneath  its  grateful  shade. 
Look  at  it  now.  without  a  r»c  to  its  back,  as  desolate- 
lnoking  as  a  aaugrv  man  w-.ta  his  hands  ia  his  breeches 
pockets,  instinctively  reeiing  for  the  sixpeoce  which  is 
not. 

Without  wishing  to  appear  singular.  I  mast  ow»  that 
I  am  one  of  those  persvMis  who  have  a  strange  antipathy 
to  death.  The  nearer  be  approach**,  the  more  odxva* 
he  appears  :  and  that  shape  is  ever  the  most  unamiable 
in  which  be  adtartces  slowest.  True,  in  a  misty  after- 
Doon.  after  a  heavy  d:nner  and  a  pot  of  porter,  when 
one  feels  sturtd  tr>d  ^taeoc,  I  have  caught 
nth  the 


ranch  to  require  aa 
sack  a  receptacle, 

••  Lit*  .•>•*  wae.  wius»  Ik*  irasee?  •/  kb  cswtk 
Araaad  ktau,  aW  IMS  4ewa  M  tieaaaut  Jnamt," 

Such  •  thing  U  not  to  be  thought  of.  Then  imagine 
yourself  left  sticking  in  the  mud.  the  gloomy  night 
the  driving  sleet  pattering  oa  your 
1  while  all  your  friends,  who 

shivering  and  crying   <,with   cold1'   round   your   grave, 

are  off  to  their  warm,   cheerful  hearth*,  ia  order  to 

enjoy   a   few   additional  comfort*   to  compensate   for 

j  their  past  suffering*.     "  Poor  fellow '."  exclaims  your  ! 

,  chief  mourner,  as  he  tight*  hi*  cigar,  place*  hi*  feet 

:  npon  the  fender,  and  lolls  back  in  hi*  easy  chair— "poor  i 

j  fellow  '.  vpn<T  I  wonder  if  he  was  much  in  debt :"  Can  i 

I  there  be  aay  question  which  of  the  two  ha*  the  best  j 

i  of  it  ?  Trae,   your  dealer  in  truism*   gravely  assert*  j 

I  that  it  makes  no  sort  of  difference :  that  you  will  sleep 

'  just  as  soundly  and  comfortably  there  as  if  imbedded  ; 

among  rose-leave*  or  eider  down.     Most  true,    say* 

reason  :  bat  I  trust  my  imaginative  faculties  are  of,  too  ', 

i  expectable  an  order  to  give  credence  to  such  a  story. 

;  I  cannot  divest  myself  of  the  idea  of  sensation.    No,  give  , 

me  Summer,  when  earth  is  warm,   and  the  kindly  san 

sheds  a  chastened  cheerfulness  oa  yocr  last  abiding- 

place. 

But  to  leave  these  doleful  themes-     Winter  has  its 
comforts.      It  is  the  most  sociable  of  season*.     Man  is 
more  gregarious   at  this  period  than  any  other.     Cut  ' 
off  from  rx»r!y  all  communion  with  nature,  even  the 
most  unsociable  of  the  specie*  combine  to  eat  and  drink 
more  in  bodies.     Now  is  the  time   for  fan  aad  frolic. 
and  song  and   sentiment,   and  hot  punch  and  foolish  • 
speeches,  and  "  proudest  moments  of  your  life,"     Now  I 
is  the  time  for  the  small  quiet  room,  brisk  ore,  and 
favourite   author.     Now  does  the  keen  bracing  north 
wind  blow,  and  the  glowing  skater  skims  gracefully  oter 
the   smooth  black   ice.      Now   shines  the   clear   cold 
moon,  as  lads  drive  lasses  in  the  unceremonious  country, 
or  beaux  drive  belle*  ia  the  outskirts  of  the  pohshed  . 
city  — 

-  O'er  ta*  ?*IT  virri»»  »»*«•».  tVe»»*Nr*  as  pair." 
or  otherwise,  just  as  it   may  happen.     And  now.   O  ' 
Winter .  come*   the    especial    season    of    feasting,    of 
harm  lew    relaxation,  and  joywas    revelry — now  coaae*  \ 
merrr  Christmas  and  jolly  new  year.     These,  Winter. 
•  are  thine   own.     Oh:   there  is   mach  to  be  thankful 
for  on  this  slandered  earth  of  oars— at   all  umes  and 
at  all  seasons-  Spring.  Snmmer.   Autumn,  and  Winter 
—by  the    possessors  of   warm    hearts,    good  temper*. 
:  wiaHf  dispositions,  dear  consciences,  and  andchased 
,  larrr-'  functions.     Health  and  happiness  to  all  snch  ' 
|  May  tkey  see  many  a  bright  revolting  year,  and  e'en 
let  the  gloomy  grumble  aad  the  ascetic  sneer,  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter,  as  best  pJeaseth  theaa. 
\ 

REVIEWS. 


Socialist  temples.  la  so  far  as  London 
we  todk  on  "m  ialiam  n*  virtaally  en* 
trust,  to  be  exkumed.  W*  have  ourselves  lately  •*** 
Mr*.  Martin,  the  most  popular  of  it*  metropolitan  au*- 
sioaarraa,  wanting  her  eloquence  on  aaditncas  not  ax. 
ceedmg  two  doien  in  aamber.  In  raet,  she  ha*  been 
obliged  to  give  up  her  senes  of  Sunday  afternoon  lec- 
I  i  tures  M  Theobald's,  road,  hsranaa  aha  could  (at  nobody 
to  listen  to  them." 


The  first  sketch  in  the  work  under  notice  is  that  of 
Prince  Albert,  of  whom  Mr.  Grant  thn*  speak* : — 

"  Prince  Albert  is  a  man  of  great  and  varied  accom- 
plishments. He  is  intiuiateU  acquainted  with,  several 
science*.  To  natural  history  h«  w  particularly  partial. 
He  formally  studied  it,  if  my  laformattoa  he  correct, 
•-ifcjer  some  of  the  most  distinguished  philacopker*  in 
Germany.  H.»  taste  in  the  fine  arts  is  admitted  on  all 
hands  to  he  refined  in  no  ordinary  degree." 

We  here  take  leave  of  Mr.  Grant'*  very  entertaining; 
volumes,  and  repeat  oar  recommendation  to  all  oar 
reader*  to  make  thimnlvf*  acquainted  with  th* 
•'  Sketches  of  Public  Characters." 

OrrwMJm  tf  Lift,     By  Mas.  C.  B.  WILSOM.     9  vals. 

post  Svo.  London  .  'T.  and  W.  Boon*. 
THESE  very  entertaining  volumes  introduce,  the  under 
to  another  la<iy -aspirant  to  the  honours  of  a  novelist. 
Mrs,  Wilson,  from  whose  pea  have  emaaaled  sisai  of 
the  most  charming  lyric*  that  have  appeared  ia  print 
for  n-.any  years,  has  now  give*  evMence  of  great 
capacities  aa  .  prose  writer.  Her  delineation*  of  cha- 
racter are  touched  with  a  delicate  pencil,  hat  th*  ow*- 
lices  are  true  to  nature.  Her  ideas  are  original,  and 
often  beautiful,  breathing,  in  her  prose,  the  spirit  of  her 
poetry,  and  vested  with  a  charm  which  axes  them  in 
tae  memory.  It  does  not  always  follow  that  a  poet  will 
write  r '.ragtag  prose ;  hat  in'  Mrs.  Wilson's  case  the 
f eoeral  rule  is  not  deviated  from.  This  ladv  evidently 
writes  fluently — »-»nml>  rs'aar  .  aad  thn*  there  i*  no- 
thing awkward  nor  forced  in  her  style.  Neither  is  her 
prose  too  much  crowded  by  the  imagery  of  poetry.  Oft 
tat  wboie  Mrs.  Wnsoa  has  beea  eminently  successful 
IB  this  work .  aad  we  doubt  not  that  this  opinion  will 
be  shared  bv  contemporary  reviewers.  As  the  biogra- 
pher of  the  bttchess  of  St.'  Albans  and  "  Monk-  Lewis 
— as* the  aalhc.reas  of  a  "  Volume  of  Lrncs"— and  aa 
the  editress  of  "  The  Belle  AssesnnUa,'*  Mrs.  Wi  «** 
was  alrea<iy  known  to  tame,  "  Tke  Caroniclea  of  Life" 
wil.  however  eaahW  hor  to  take  a  higher  stand  la  the 
worid  of  .  .f  :i:_rt 


NewrasUe-cpoa-Tyat  : 
Pasco. 


. 
J. 


*w«etrj  f 

I,**  ia't!>»  cr»»»4.~ 


And  have  even  proceeded 
as  to  add. 


Heanra  forgive  me  !>  to  far 


•  — 


AM  lMv>t*-w  brut  Srx«k  Uif  *Ml  — 

I.  >.  tc  <-:  .»  ::.i:  i 


B«t  oah  let  me  perveive  the  remotest  chance  of  *ach  • 
a  CN^nscmiDitxxi.  and  what  i  revnls-oa  of  feeding  imme- 
diately takes  piaor  :  How  *.v>a  a  d.v:or  becoaae*  ennv>- 
bied  in  my  eyrs.  aad  e»irn  a  ^sack  t*  invested  with  a 
tnure  ol  respeotabiluj  .  Wha:  a  tnrJe  is  bieediag.  bHs-  i 
tenAf.  or  rwal^owinc  of  the  o.tst  nauseoas  sabstances 
in  sach  a  case  No  more  idle.  W*.';»*i».  bravado,  about 
throwing  ••  physx-  to  the  dogs,"  All  sorts  would  be 
swallowed  checTtV.lv.  ay.  even  ipccxcaanha.  rather  than 
•jsit  th»  "  raie  of  tears,"  This  is  not  heroic,  but  it 
is  trae  ;  and  when  1  hear  :be  safe,  the  philosopher,  and 
the  moralist,  diswsirvnc  aboct  dea:h  as  calar.lv  as  aboat  : 
their  diaaer  —  whes  1  hear  the  ;  r-.*.-Sfr  eloquently 
laying  dowa  the  law  torching  tt?  l>othiagr>es*  of  We, 
aad  the  grave  being  wiihoat  any  terrors  f»v  the  TtrrBC«s, 
who«  1  jv-?sc»e  mv*eif  isx-hiieo'  —  when  I 


tae  S 


hear  patriot* — mushroom   onej    n>oS-or«rors. 
in  the  street  maaaaimoasly   rwar  oat  tha:  it  is  a  mere 
tnie.  when  eiKvanrered  for  the  pobbe  good.   1   really 
tagin  to  think  at  tunes  that  mankiwd  must  have  grown 
all  vahaat.  aad  that  this  dstast*  of  mine  *.v-  ••  shcfimg 
off  my  mortal  ,\x!."   arise*  simply  from  srane  Kbos-yr- 
nracr— «oene  coosarationai  pwabariry  which  I  am  aoa- 
Me  to  accoaat  f.-r.     Be  that  as  it  may  ;  at  al  times  and 
in  .11  seasont-the  blithesome  SMrmg.   the  biaonuag  |  refatieg 
hammer  or  teeapemr  Antnmx   I  have  always  sorce 
reason  or  orher  for  not  widnar  to  die  iwst  dien :  hat 
in  Winter,  the  gloomy  tyrant  is  my  peculiar   avenaon. 
l*.  wh»  caa  kvk  at  the  dirty.  Aall.  dreary,  dumal 
cierckyaruViii  iti  its  xxianchohr  rank*  of  ssoanaaemta) 
sKMwa,  and  fceicy.  a*  S»r  Lnias  OTrigyer  say*,   that 
there  will  he  "  scng  rying"  in  it*  prtcamU !  1 
a  hotr  wag  by  tie  oJe  of  the  Ml.  hmak  w»n. 
thai  dank,  cola  *o£.  saturated  fc«r  feet  down  by  the 
RjaBy.  Mr.  TVimaan  itbaskjsjaT  to» 


By  the  Author  of  ~  R.a-  ; 

doau   Recollections   of    the    Lords    and    Commons,"  | 

-  The  Great  Metropolis,"  xc     S  vcK  Sro,    L.«don  : 

S.aaders  and  Otley. 

MK.  Gta>T  H  one  of  the  most  popular  of  English  au- 
thors now  living.  Whence  he  ohjaine^  sura  a  vast 
fund  of  i  n  fi  mini  n  as  we  find  ia  all  his  works,  k 
difficult  to  say  :  one  thing  it  however  certain — that  he 
is  one  of  the  maet  persevering  aad  ->r.i>  writers  of  the 
age.  His  works  are  as  original  in  their  nature  as  they 
are  amusing  and  instructive .  we  say  rvrfm.-*!**.  because 
iaet»ograp*!Mt  of  eminent  men  are  replete  with  matter 
aad  incideat  which  it  >»  aecessary  to  know  aad  to  stndy. 
Mr.  Grant  is  a  very  pleasing  wrier,  and  this  rirvum- 
ttaace  is  one  of  the'  principles  of  his  popularity  he  is 
graphic  and  miautr  la  his  oMcriptioas,  without  be.ng 
wearisome  :  and  his  mind  seems  loiaUy  divested  .• ."  al. 
improper  prejudx-e  or  partiality.  That  he  »  a  nvaa  o' 
tK°.:t>'  aaa  sound  jodgjatenu  is  evident  from  the  great 
success  which  a?  <s  admitted  to  have  experienced  in 
handling  the  sur^ects  at  his  vanon*  pahlicatxtas ;  and 
that  he  has  struck  out  a  new  rVarsrt  ia  literature,  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  tke  :a»:«  of  the  age,  is  shown  by  the 
extensive  cirrulatscxi  of  his  wnrks. 

The  *  Portraiu  of  P»Ki<  Characters'"  i*  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  all  this  gecUeman's  writings,  Wr 
>trong!y  recommend  our  readers  to  afph  at  the  vino:* 
circulating  libraries  for  the  nveans  of  affordicg  them- 
selves a  few  hours'  of  certain  amusement  t  j  the  pemaal 


TV   .V«vta«~. 

1^41.      ISaxv   pp.  S 

Kew  ca»»l»;  Loaooa  . 
THIS  is  a  v»iy  nserul  and  weU-arranged  pahbeation. 
ana  will  dowbUeas  he  fc«nd  ia  the  ytuiunaa  of  CTery 
T*et(4aler.  It  conUtas  tW  us»al  calendar  for  the  yenr 
and  all  the  miecellasMww*  isfumalina  girea  in  Alma- 
oacs.  Ia  addiboa  to  these  characteristic  fcamret,  it 
is  enriched  with  maca  ralaahW  iaformauoa  aed  awra* 
doctrine  connected  wilh  the  great  cause  of  TeefotaUsav 


T»r  Lian'i  De«.     By  Jonx  E.  Dacwts.     X«.  L 

pp.  8.  Londoa  :  B.  SteiL 
Tm>  periodical  work  is  written  Vy  an  nnthor 
uohappy  case  at  the  Manswa-Hoase  MBM-  veeaU  ng* 
is  |  excited 'unireical  sj-mpalhy.  On  that  >cta«*e.a  JLMat  • 
man  Gtbbt  behaved  with  the  alm»t  kindness  and 
kamaailT.  aad  deserve*  the  (ruirade  af  all  literary 
men  for  his  henetoltnc*  to  one  «f  theu  nretaren.  The, 
"  L>oa'a  Dm"  is  very  vail  written,  aad  *aJy  resnire*  tn 
be  known  lo  becoeae  n  favvante.  We  bncerejy  hep* 
that  it  wiU  he  patronmed  for  the  sake  of  the  straggling 
author,  who  u  eadoaiounag  u  <<4tata  an  h»n«t  Uv»b- 
hood  by  mean*  of  his  pee.  We  cswhi  avutr  sereral 
really  clever  passages ;  bat  oar  linmsts  nniortanasehr 
preciade  u  e  ro*»-.— :y  of  extract  <c  t  the  nrasecl. 

REPORT    OF    TEETOTAL    SEWS,    PRO- 
GRESS,  AND  MEETINGS. 


COUNTRY  NEWS. 


Ms.   Lci«ns  has  lartCy  We* 
tfcis  town,  ai  the  r^ace 
enema*  ef  t.val  akstinence 
are  is  ihe  haiwt  of  a«e»»»'ins: 
rr»dB\>ec   a   verv 


a_  i£t.-jL*cat  ing  ItaMts 
e*  ka»e 


Mr.  Oraat  has  take,  the  opp*rr.n«y  rf 
™cal  ooctnaes  of  the  new  »e« 


in.  -  aast*  of  tme' 

H**ros*««»r. 
• 


and4e. 
vans. 


•  Hay pily  the  oegrad»g  sod  destractiTe  sisnaa  of  • 
S.vialissa  is  already  lettering  t*  its  base.     The  are*.  , 
cearal  pru^aia  fry  w*th  which  it  was  lately,   tnroaga 
PaTban>r«tary  preceedkcgs  and  otherwise  fceiinght  are  ' 
e.-«:ce,  threw  a  munintary  oniaV  ar*aad  « ;  hat  that  has  , 
r.-w  passed  away,  and  those  who  were,  fee  the  m>m»et  . 
se<£aced  front  a  light* .  and  hsfiiit.  and  better  muh. 
are  vajwinf  tk*  Socaate  creed,  and  deserting  the 


(hat  -  thts  fesuiimsa  pnt  a  aatssr  round  hts  ewa  neck 
and  thes  cVrw  the  a«*e»  tight."  inaimnck  ns  he  had  »«r- 
tW  groaods  of  argamt  at  against  knaseH.  Mack 
L*  •  W:  ia  minwfat  iaiin>  nkahahc  **•»>*• 
hec,  tn  ntee^.cg  t., 
henty — and.  lastav. 

fey  exrens.     Mr. 
vast  ani.-«a:  of 


t 

er  to  paitnk*  af  them  at  |«K 


I 


that* 
hariry  far  An 
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Tlffc     TEETOTALER. 


maltster,  wberea*  it  mould  be  much  b«tler  dispoaad  of  in 
growing  corn  to  make  br««<i  fur  the  poor.  % 

Tb«  gentlemen  who  presided  at  the  teetotal  meat  ing*. 
on  the  five  night*   of  Mr.  Leighs'  lecture*,  were   th 
RKV.  T.  OJGOOP,   and    Mcssikiu  KK.NYUN,   B.uxs, 
GKAIN0K,  and  BKAI  MONT. 

— *— 

TOWN  NEWS. 

IMTED   IKXll  kK\s    k.    ASSOCIATION. 

HroJ  Qturtfrl. 

Tin  meeting  on  Wednesday  evening,  Nov.  4th.  at  tbe 
chapel  in  Aldersgate  street  was  admirmbly  attended, 
•ad  the  addresses  of  the  several  advocates,  who  appealed 
do  the  audience  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  teetotalism, 
were  productive  of  the  most  beneficial  effect*. 

On  Friday  evening,  Nov.  t'-:h.  a  member's  meeting 
of  the  United  Temporaure  Association  was  held  at  the 
chapel,  for  the  renewal  of  cards  aud  the  dispatch  of 
bu>mo>s.  We  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
publish  a  few  extracts  from  tbe  AKDRESS  of  the  com- 
mittee of  :he  I'uileU  Temperance  Association  to  the 
public  : — 

"  The  principles  which  we  profess,  and  are  solicitous 
to  promulgate  to  the  fullest  extent,  are  ilawutng  not 
only  upon  our  beloved  country — the  Vuiled  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — but  on  distant  lands  ; 
pnxiuciug  a  change  in  tbe  condition  of  mankind,  both 
meutal  aud  corporeal,  of  sucb  beneficial  tendency  as  no 
pen  ran  portray,  and  as  the  warmest  imagination  alone 
c«u  depict. 

"  Impressed  as  we  are  »,ith  the  imperious  necessity 
of  extending  those  principle*  b\  even,  legitimate  means 
it  is  with  much  pleasure  and  confidence  that  we  now 
appeal  to  a  benevolent  public,  to  aid  and  assist  us  by 
their  subscription*.  The  OPIMNU  or  riacrs  FOB  PIB- 
Lie  ukKTi.M.s>  uecessanlv  entails  on  the  Society  much 
expeu»e,  more  than  can  be  b-.-u.rn*  by  the  mrnibers  of 
the  respective  districts,  they  being  principally  composed 
of  individuals  from  the  »oik.uig  classes.  The  gratuitous 
DISTKIBITION  or  TRACT*  is  a!-,,  attended  with  great 
ouUay. — inasmuch  as  they  are  nut  circulated,  as  in 
other  Societies,  on  the  loan  principle. 

"  It  has  long  been  a  subject  of  deep  co-icern  with  the 
Committee,  that  there  should  be  a  class  of  individuals 
who  are  OITVAJIS  from  society,  and  bevond  the  paU-  of 
every  benevolent  institution,  namely,  the  Drunkard  and 
his  I'amily,  who»e  poverty  and  distress  have  generally  , 
been  thought  the  just  retribution  of  Providence  :  but 
however  correct  this  may  be  as  it  respect*  the  parent*. 
it  cannot  *Pply  <»  the  innocent  chiUrvn.  who,  of  all 
|-er»ous.  suffer  most  unjustly,  being  deprived  of  their  in. 
aeritauce, — the  benefits  of  education,  the  veans  of 
obtaining  a  livelihood,  aud,  m  too  many  instance*,  the 
necessaries  of  life.  It  is.  theretore.  wita  feelings  of 
pleasure  they  inform  the  public,  A  M<HM  r  M«ITA. 
TUN  to  tbe'  abodes  of  the  intemperate  is  beirg  organ. 
iled  ;  which  promises  to  remedy  this  iii-u«:;ce,  aud 
a3*viate  a  vast  amount  of  human  suffering.  The  means 
adopted  are.  Weekly  Visit*  to  tbe  abodes  of  misery. 
Tract  Distribution,  supplying  Tickets  for  Bread,  Meat, 
and  Ck4Bing.  and  tbe  procuring  of  situations  for  such 
a*  are,  by  the  Visitors,  deemed  worthy. 

"  It  is  our  duty  to  give  some  faint  outline  of  w\at  we 
have  undertaken,  and  of  the  extent  of  tbe  work  in  hand 
sail  to  be  done.  For  still  there  are  &*),OIX>  drunkards 
IB  tbe  I'nited  Kingdom  ;— sti  1  there  are  nearly  60.000 
persons  anuuaily  cut  off  by  tbe  babitual  use  of  intoxi 
eating  Liquors ;— (till  there  are  £50,000.000  squan" 
dered  every  year  OB  these  drinks — >till  there  are 
rountlevs  thousands  of  unfortunate  females  in  tbe 
British  dominions,  the  majority  of  whom  are  tbe  victim* 
of  inebriety  and  it*  attendants— tilth.  dt«ea«t,  and 
cvime;— »till  are  the  deadly  enVcts  of  intemperance 
*»*B  ia  *«r  Prisons,  Hulks.  Madhouse*,  Poor-bouses, 
and  Hospitals;  and  ia  tbe  dwelling  of  the  wife  and 
children  of  ibe  Mechanic. 

*'  The  only  effectual  plan  for  checking  tbe  torrent 
of  intemperance, — tat  otb»r  plan*  have  been  » 'opted 
and  tned.  but  have  invariably  failed. — is  Th tt  of  Total 
Abstinence  from  tbe  us*  of  intoxicating*  dnnks  ;  and, 
for  tae  further  imcttkauon  of  tbes*  principles,  thrs  A*. 
BM-iatiua  n«s  been  formed,  and  a  Committee  appointed 
of  Baarl)  100  Advocate*  of  the  «ystem. 

M  To  tbe  pbilaatbopist  and  moralist,  we  appeal  for  aid 
and  support,  assunn/  them  that  th*  progress  of  the 
cause  wll  materially  lessen  their  contnbutions  for 
Police,  Poor  Kate*.  Hospital*.  Lunatic  Asylum*,  and 
Charitable  Institution*.  We  state  thu  very  coafident- 
ly  as  a  (act  which  cannot  be  refuted." 


T«s  members  of  thi*  powerftil  *oci*ty  hold  tbeir  week- 
ly meeting*.  *v*ry  Thursday  evening,  at  the  New  Hall, 
56.  G*arg*-»tt«*tl  Chelsea. '  Tbe  Committee  ha*  spared 
no  expense  ia  rendering  this  ass*mbly-room  an*  of  th* 
aio»t  attractive  Bad  convenient  IB  London. 

iUnUbm*  Brwm*. 

TUB  «aa»*  af  Taetotaliam  is  thriving  well  with  th* 
mumhata  af  th*  MaryWboae  district,  and  many  irenile- 
m*B  and  ladie*  of  wealth  and  rank  have  lately  been 
•  iadvctd  to  join  thi*  society,  which  i*  on*  of  t'o*  most  im- 
portant and  nayactabl*  in  tbe  mvtmpoli*. 

JTeMaVjAa*  «x  J  Baytntrr  firwaeft. 
IT  th*  most  streawaos  exertions  oa  tb*  part  of  tb*  vota- 
rie«  of  TeetotaaW  will  be  productive  of  brBaooal  •«"- 
frets,  then  w*  may  Bred ic t  a  rapid  aad  important  change 
IB  th*  morala  of  thi  district  within  th*  rang*  of  which 
tht*  Branca  it  B*a|*f ating  the  doctrine. 


Branck. 

THI  publicans  in  this  neigbbourbood  are  looking  ama- 
lingly  unhappy  in  consequence  of  th*  rapid  spread  of 
the  principles  of  Teetotalism  amongst  those  who  have 
to  long  supported  their  miserable  dens.  A  certain 
large  white  public-house  in  the  Bethnal-Gr*en-road  has 
experienced  a  diminution  of  thirty  per  cent,  in  its  re- 
ceipt* sine*  the  establishment  of  tbe  Branch  of  the 
I'uited  Temperance  Association  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. 

Ma.  HCPSON,  THE  TKAVEILINB  AGENT. 
This  able  advocate  of  the  grand  doctrine  of  total  ab- 
stiueuce,  lecture.:,  on  the  2Sth  of  October,  to  a  numer- 
ous audience  at  Oxford ;  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
address,  one  of  the  committee  moved  that  the)  society 
of  that  city  be  "  ktncetltrtk  called  »»«  Of/tent  AutiUary 
to  tke  f/Mifeii  7Vm^'rru-u-*  .Imviu/ioH."  This  uu'tu-n 
was  carried  unanimously.  MK.  HID»ON  begs  to  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  the  following  donations  to  the 
parent  society : — 

£.  ».    d. 
Some  gentlemen  at  Southampton      .     .     1   15     0 

Mr.   Smith,  Witney 0  10     0 

Mr.  B.  Blackwell.  Oxford 0  10    0 

Mr.  H.  H..  Reading 0  10    0 

QIEEN'S.BENCM  PRISON. 

AN  upper  room  in  thi*  prison  has  been   prepared  and 
fitted-up  for  a  pUce  of  Teetotal  Assembly,  un.ler  the  aus- 
pices of  Ma.  G.  C.  SMITH,  and  MK.  JOSEPH  WKST  (the 
Secretary  to  the  "  Teetotaler's  Prison  Missionary  Soci- 
ety").     The  room  wa»  opened  a  few  nights  ago.  and  a 
[  numerous  audience  was  addressed  by  MKSSKS.   SMITH, 
'  JAMES  D»»  so\,   and    PKKRT    (.the    lealous  advocate 
j  from  the  principality  of  Wales.)     We  know  of  no  place 
I  where  the  doctrines   of    Teetotalism   are  .  calculated   to 
i  work  more  beneficial  effects  than  in  the  Queen's-Bench 
Prison. 

TnioRAip's-RoAr>. 

|  Oi  R  readers  will  recollect  that  we  lately  alluded  to  the 
discussion  between  MR.  WARPEX  and  MK.  MAIXON- 

I  Ntti,  and  that  we   expressed   a   hope  that   the   former 

i  f  entleman   would  favour  us  with  a  version  of  the  parti- 
ular*  of  that  discussion,  in  order  to   ascertain  how    far 
the    complaint    of  ill-treatment    at    the    hands    of   the 
Teetotalers   was  well  founded  on  the   part  of  the  latter.  ' 
We    have    received    a   letter   from   Mr.   Warden;  and  j 

,  hasten  to  lay  the  :\<llnwiiijj  extracts  before  the  public  : —  i 

••Several  articles  ID  the  newspapers  having  repre- 
sented the  Teetotalers  to  have  been  defeated  by  Mr. 
Macvonue'.l,  I  at  once  sent  that  gentleman  an  invitati- 

:  ou  to  meet  me  openly  on  the  question  of  total  absti- 
nence frvm  all  stimulating  and  intoxicating  drinks.  It 
was  accepted  and  equal  terms  were  agreed  upon. 

•'On  We^uesda>.  Oclobei  21*:.  liaetMr.  Macvonnell 
at  the  Assembly  Rooni<,Theobalj's-road.  Mn.D>>PD.  a 
Teetota.e'.  wi-  call-.-d  Jo  tbe  chair,  and  the  discussion 
commenced  wrh  very  little  interruption,  not  more  so 
on  one  side  than  on  the  other.  I  opened  the  subject, 
aad  as  Mr.  Macconnell  was  about  to  close  his  reply,  he 
stated^  "  that  it  was  nonsense  to  talk  of  total  absti- 
nence ;  as  well  might  persons  talk  of  the  tvperttitkm  o/' 
F  •;  c  •  /."  The  moment  the  last  sentence,  was  out  of  bis 
uiouth,  a  general  expression  of  disapprobation  ensued, 
aud  three  persons  in  tbe  garb  of  Irish  labourers  were 
highly  excited.  CAPT,  AITVNCLT  attempted  to  appease 
the  audience  ;  I  and  the  chairman  did  the  same  without 
success  ;  and  tbe  meeting  bioke  up  in  disorder.  Now  I. 
submit  that  every  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  the 
excitability  of  Irishmen.  Mr.  Macconnell  apologised, 
but  all  to  no  purpo«e ;  his  excuse  was  satisfactory  to 
those  persons  who  were  on  the  platform,  but  did  not  ap- 
pease tbe  sensitive  Irish.  To  condemn  Teetotalers  a<  a 
body  for  the  conduct  of  a  mixed  assembly,  is  certain- 
ly a  verv  convenient  mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  ques- 
tion of  debate.  The  men  bad  no  medal, — no  external 
proofs  that  they  were  members  of  any  Temperance  So- 
ciety ;  it  is  assumed  they  were  Teetotalers,  because  they 
did  not  agree  with  my  opponent.  On  tbe  whole  1  should 
say  that  if  blame  rested  anywhere,  it  is  with  Mr.  Mac- 
connell. who  used  the  unfortunate  expression.  On  the 
second  evening  my  opponent  interrupted  me  several 
times,  so  much  so  that  MK.  H»THKKI.X..ION,  (a  naler- 
driaker  of  fourteen  \ears  or  more)  who  was  in  the  chair, 
requested  him  to  forbear.  Now  I  was  not  angry,  nei- 
ther did  I  use  an  unkind  expression  :  our  cause  is  too 
well  founded  upon  sens*  and  rectitude  to  need  such  an 
auxiliary  ;  and  I  will  challenge  all  London  to  shew  that 
I  used  any  harsh  or  ungentlemanly  word  throughout 
the  two  nights'  debate. 

"Thanking  you.  Sir,  for  yoar  kind  notice  of  my 
humble  effort*  in  tbe  great  cause  of  national  regenera- 
tion, (as  "  TUE  TsKTot.vLER"  i*  th*  only  publication 


-.  That  tjfis  meeting  do  congratulate  the  Teetotaler* 
of  NewcastU-upoU'Tyne,  fur  having  pledged  themselves 
to  abstain  rfom  tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars,  this  meeting 
knowing  tjhat  in  many  ease*  drunkenness  is  only  on* 
of  the  effects  arising  from  the  consumption  of  the  above' 
named  weed,  and  the  filthy  practice  of  using  tt  it 
peculiarly  calculated  to  threaten  the  adherence  of  many 
to  the  Teetotal  pledge. 

3  That  these  resolution*  be  forwarded  to  Th*  Trrta- 
ttitr,  by  the  Secretaiy,  for  insertion. 


VARIETIES. 


that  has  deigned  to  record  those  exertions,)  I  remain  j  krttle 
yours,  Stc. 

"B.  WABBM." 

KAST  LONDON  CMARTIST  TIVPEUME   ASSOCIATION. 

ON  Wednesday  evening,  NOT.  4th,  this  association 
held  its  weekly  .meeting  at  tbe  Temperance  Assembly- 
room,  Church  "Row,  Bethnal  Green.  Tha  audience  was 
addrewed  by  Messieurs  Booth,  Ardrey.  and  Neesom. 
(th*  S*cretaryV  oa  tb*  necessity  of  tb*' working 
abstaining  from  all  intoxicating  drink*,  in  order  to 
assist  themselves  in  obtaining  their  political  rights. 

Tbe  following   resolution*   were  then  proposed  and 
carried :   - 

1.  That   tbt*   meeting  do  urgently  recommend  tbe 
perusal  o;  TV  Trd.-t^rr  to  all  nets  and  parties. 


KECONCIU.VTION. — King  Jame*  VI.  in  order  to  recon- 
cile two  Highland  chiefs,  whose  contests  destroyed  tb* 
i  peace  of  the  country,    got  them  both  to  Edinburgh, 
j  where  he  shut  them  up  in  the  castle  and   left   them  k> 
\  settle  their  disputes  by  themselves;  companionship  in 
affliction  soothed  their  minds,   and  being  tired  of  con- 
finement  they  brought  matter*  to  a  speedy  issue;   they 
promised  good  behaviour  in  future,   aud  left  tbeir  sou* 
as  hostage*  for  their  conduct. 

Leap's  PRATEK  IN  OLD  SCOTTISH.—!.  Uor  Fader 
quhilk  beest  i  hevm.  '2.  Hallowit  weirt  tbyne  nani. 
v  Cum  thyne  kmnc.  4.  Be  dune  wull  as  is  i  heven, 
sva  po  yerd.  5.  Uor  dailie  breid  gif  us  tbilk  day.  6. 
And  forbeit  us  nor  skaths  as  we  forbeit  tbaui  quha  u*. 
7.  Aud  leed  us  na  uit.l  imitation.  t\  Butam  lie  us  In 
evil.  Aiueu. 

VANITY  REFKOVEP.-  -After  one  of  Dr.  Johnson's  pub- 
lications, James  Bosweil,  his  biographer,  on  the  first  of 
the  month,  repaired,  according  to  custom,  to  the  lodg- 
ings of  his  idol,  with  the  several  magaiiues  of  the  day, 
in  order  to  read  the  strictures  which  were  given  oo  hi* 
performance.  Having  perased  two  or  three  criticisms, 
which  were  not  of  the  must  civil  kind,  the  petnlanc*  of 
the  Doctor  got  the  betier  of  his  good  sense,  and  he  ei- 
claimed  peevishly,  ••  Enough,  enough.  Sir,  now  you 
have  taken  infinite  pains  to  bring  au  accouat  of  what 
is  thought  of  me  individually;  give  me  leave  to  ask 
what  you  imagine  the  world  s*ys  of  you  and  me  con- 
jointly i"—  •  U|*>n  my  word.  Doctor,  I  rannot  pretend 
to  say,"  answered  Jiiumy. — "  Way  then  I'll  teil  you," 
continued  the  Doctor,  "  they  say  1  am  a  mad  dog'.  Sir, 
anJ  that  you  are  the  canister  tied  to  my  tail." 
KEVAKEABIE  ESCAPE. — The  celebrated  political  wriler 
Thomas  Paine  was  member  for  Calais  in  the  National 
Assembly,  after  the  French  Revolution.  When  Kobes- 
piere  came  into  power,  be  was  arrested  and  carried  to 
prison,  no  reason  of  acy  consequence  being  assigned 
for  this  harsh  treatment.  The  event  i*  thus  recorded 
in  hi*  own  words  : — ••  One  hundred  and  s:\ty-eigbt 
persons  were  taken  out  of  the  Luxembourg  in  one  night. 
and  a  hundred  aud  sixty  of  them  executed  the  next  day. 
Amongst  this  number  my  name  was  included;  and  the 
manner  I  escaped  tbe  guillotine  i*  curious,  having  all 
the  appearance  of  accident.  The  ruoui  ui  which  1  was 
lodgea  was  ou  tb*  ground  floor,  and  one  of  a  long 
rauge  of  chambers  under  a  galiery,  with  the  door 
opening  out>vards  flat  aga.ntt  tbe  wall;  so  that,  when 
it  wa*  open,  tb*  iuside  of  tbe  door  appeared  outward, 
and  th«  contrary  when  it  was  shut.  When  person*  by 
scores  and  hundreds  were  to  be  taken  out  of  the  prisou 
for  tbe  guillotine,  it  wa*  always  done  in  the  night ;  and 
those  who  performed  that  office  bad  a  private  mark,  by 
which  the\  knew  what  rooms  to  visit  and  what  number 
to  take.  Tne  door  of  my  room  was  marked  one  morn- 
ing, unobserved  by  me,  when  it  was  open,  and  flat 
against  the  wall:  being  closed  in  the  evening,  the  fatal 
line  of  chalk  came  inside,  and  thus  the  destroying  angel 
passed  by.  A  few  days  after  tbii,  Robespier*  fell,  and 
Mr.  Munrr*  arrived  to  reclaim  me,  and  to  invite  me  to 
his  bouse." — £x»racfr<J  fnm  Ltttrr  111.  t»  tkt  ("uit.»i 
•t'tkt  VtitrJ  State*. 

COLIIER,  in  bis  treatise  on  church  mnsic,  says;— "Re- 
ligious harmony  sbonld  b*  grave,  solemn,  and  seraphic  ; 
fit  for  a  martyr  to  play,  and  an  angel  to  bear."     This 
opinion  of  Collier's  being  quoted   in  a  party,   when 
some  ladies  had  been  playing  sacre<i  music,  a  gentleman 
pat  the  following  question,  and  gave  the  solution  :— 
Are  Collier's  ideas  of  harmony  clear. 
Fit  for  martyrs  to  pray,  and  angels  to  hear? 
This  night  the  reverse  by  each  heart  wa*  averred  : 
They  were  augels  that  played,  and  martyrs  that  heard  ' 

A  New  York  paper  has  the  following  advertisement : — 
'•  PEJLTETVAL  MOTION.  The  owner  of  tbe  perpetual 
motion  lately  exhibiting  at  Boston,  has  absconded  with, 
oat  paying  tbe  maa  who  tarned  tbe  crank  in  the  cellar." 

The  r.rmoaf  Ifnrwry  has  tbe  following  excellent  de- 
fence lately  made  to  an  action  by  a  down-east  lawyer : — 
"  There  are  three  points  in  this  case,"  says  th*  defead- 
ant's  counsel.  •'  In  the  first  place  we  contend  that  the 


Wbca 

it  was  whole  wbea  we 
never  had  it  at  ail." 


borrowed  it :  secondly,  that 
thirdly,  that  • 


We  bag  to  call  the  .tt.atio.  af  UM  Rudtf  to  tk« 
Mvsnbex  of  a  Swiat  of  Ilhutrmtaoa.,    which  ia 
gratis  with  "THB  TEETOTALER"  of  thiaday. 
The  S«ries  will  b*  complat*  ia  Tw«l»«  Ilhutrwtioiu, 
and  win  be  continued  for  aa  sauiy  aaaaacaHta 


P»»li*ked»T  UEORUE  H  k^S  PERSON.  S.OU  Baitev.    ___ 
Hill:  aari  »kl  S»  W.  STRASGK.  Paimostev  R*«  ;  D.  Ca*« 
WIU  GU*rvw  :  Vacbe*  ,t  IV.   D«k:ia  ;  aW  all 
T»»i  aod  Ceaalrv. 
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PERIOD  II.— CHAPTER  XI. 
A  YEAR'S  IMPRISONMENT. 

y 

WB  left  Melville  in  the  midst  of  a  gloomy  re- 
verie in  consequence  of  the  debauch  which  he 
had  committed  on  the  first  night  of  his  sojourn 
in  the  Fleet-prison,  and  the  loss  he  had  expe- 
rienced at  cards.  The  morning  passed  away  ; 
•and,  to  his  astonishment,  Louise  did  not  make 
her  appearance.  At  first  he  thought  that  the 
process  of  disposing  of  the  furniture  probably 
delayed  her ;  but  as  hour  after  hour  slipped 
away,  he  gradually  became  uneasy,  and  feared 
that  some  accident  had  befallen  her.  It  never 
struck  him  that  she  had  been  entrapped  into 
the  power  of  the  ruffian  whom  he  himself  had 
introduced  to  her  ;  and  the  agony  of  suspense 
soon  became  too  acute  for  a  mind,  that  was 
enervated  by  habits  of  intoxication,  to  bear.  He 
partook  of  no  breakfast ;  but  towards  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day  he  joined  the  three  individuals, 
who  had  plundered  him  on  the  preceding  even- 
ing ;  and  with  them  he  began  to  drink  again, 
to  drown  his  cares  ! 

The  evening  came,  and  still  Louise  did  not 
return  to  him.  He  was  however  so  happy  with 
his  three  boon  companions,  that  he  no  longer 
suffered  himself  to  be  annoyed  by  her  absence  ; 
out  he  sate  smoking  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  and 
drinking  beer  out  of  a  pewter  pot  with  those 
"friends,"  who  did  not  choose  to  disburse  the 
coin  of  which  thev  had  plundered  him  on  the 
preceding  evening,  in  the  purchase  of  wine. 
Melville  was  completely  denuded  of  all  pecuni- 
ary resources ;  and,  had  not  the  gentleman 
without  a  coat  regaled  the  whole  party  upon 
beef-steaks  and  fried  onions  in  his  own  room, 
cur  hero  would  have  lackVd  a  supper.  As  it 
was,  this  was  the  only  meal  of  which  he  partook 
during  that  day.  Again  did  he  retire  to  his 
couch  in  a  state  of  complete  inebriation  ;  and 
again  did  he  awake  with  an  insupportable 
headache,  .if  dreadful  depression  of  spirits,  and 
a  flushed  countenance. 

He  was  now  rearly  alarmed  at  the  protracted 
absence  of  Louise,  and  resolved,  to  despatch  a 
messenger  to  the  cottage  in  the  country  to  as- 
certain the  cause  of  the  delay  in  her  appearance 
at  the  prison.  He  was  compelled  to  apply  to 
one  of  his  three  acquaintances  for  the  loan  of  a 
few  shillings  to  pay  the  messenger,  who,  in 
pursuance  «f  a  prevalent  custom  in  the  Fleet, 
insisted  upon  being  remunerated  in  advance : 
and  the  stout  gentleman,  under  the  hope  of 
reaping  enormous  interest  for  the  loan,  did  not 
hesitate  to  accommodate  our  hero  with  it.  The 
messenger  accordingly  departed  upon  the  com- 
mission entrusted  to  him  :  and  Victor  resumed 
the  pipe  and  the  pot  in  the  society  of  the  three 
gentlemen  whose  delectable  acquaintance  he 
had  formed.  Gone  was  all  his  enthusiasm  in 
the  cause  of  literature, — quenched  was  the  as- 
Tiring  sentiment  of  emulation  which  had  for- 
merly taught  him  to  soar  upon  the  pinions  of  a 
meritorious  ambition, — departed  was  all  the  ele- 
vated tone  of  a  mind  which  nature  had  endowed 
with  her  choicest  gifts  ! 

The  messenger  returned  in  the  afternoon, 
with  the  tidings  that  the  cottage  was  closed,  and 


that  none  of  the  neighbours  could  say  what  had 
become  of  Mrs.  Melville.  Our  hero  had  drunk 
too  deeply  to  pay  very  particular  attention  to 
this  report ;  but  it  was  not  lost  upon  his  com- 
panions. They  immediately  assumed  a  cold 
and  distant  manner  towards  ^Melville,  and  soon 
found  an  excuse  to  leave  "him  entirely  to  his 
own  society.  The  truth  is,  that  these  gentle- 
men, with  the  worldly- mindedness  which  is  to 
be  found  in  prisons  as  well  as  elsewhere,  imme- 
diately entertained  the  notion  that  Melville's 
wife  had  deserted  her  dissipated  husband  — 
never  to  return  ;  and,  as  they  supposed  that  he 
was  entirely  dependent  upon  her  for  pecuniary 
resources,  they  now  conceived  that  there  was 
no  further  chance  of  his  purse  being  replenish- 
ed. Melville  soon  perceived  their  coolness  to- 
wards him,  and,  in  his  sober  moments,  was  not 
backward  in  divining  the  motive. 

His  condition  was  now  desperate  in  the  ex- 
treme. Poverty  stared  him* in  the  face  ;  and 
the  dread  idea,  that  he  was  deserted  by  the  only 
being  who  loved  him,  haunted  his  imagination. 
He  wrote  to  several  of  those  friends  at  the  West 
End,  who  had  partaken  of  his  luxurious  repasts 
in  the  days  of  his  prosperity,  to  request  the  loan 
of  a  few  guineas  or  the  return  of  monies  which 
he  himself  had  advanced  them  ;  but  his  letters 
either  experienced  a  contemptuous  silence  or  a 
formal  refusal.  Even  those,  on  whose  friend- 
ship he  had  chiefly  relied,  now  forgot  him  in 
the  hour  of  his  adversity  ;  and  the  grim — gaunt 
— suicidical  form  of  Want  stared  him  in  the  face, 
haunted  his  footsteps  by  day  and  night  in  the 
long  dark  galleries  of  the  Fleet,  and  reduced 
him  to  the  most  dire  necessities.  He  however 
I  continued  to  obtain  his  fill  of  liquor ; — the  little 
money  he  raised  by  pledging  his  wearing  appa- 
rel, or  by  the  thousand  and  one  means  by  which 
men  in  such  circumstances  do  obtain  a  few  shil- 
lings from  time  to  time — how,  they  themselves 
scarcely  know ; — this  little  money,  we  say,  was 
all  expended  upon  beer  and  tobacco.  For 
whole  days  did  he  live  upon  a  crust — in  order 
that  he  might  steep  his  senses  in  the  narcotic 
influence  of  malt-poisons !  And  still  Louise 
did  not  make  her  appearance,  to  recal  him  back 
from  this  career  of  misery  and  degradation  ! 

And  now,  behold  our  hero  reduced  to  the. -weak   and  enfeebled,  that  it  was  with  the  ut- 
lowest  condition  to  which  the  drunkard  can  be  |  most  difficulty  his  trembling  limbs  conducted 
in  his  attire — with  slouched  '  him  from  his  own  miserable  chamber  to 


.Melville  seemed  to  take  no  date  of  time.  His 
mornings  were  marked  by  the  headache  and 
the  miserable  reflections  which  invariably  suc- 
ceed the  nights  of  debauch;  and  those  nights 
were  periods  when  an  almost  total  oblivion  of 
all  cares,  past  or  present,  seemed  to  take  pos- 
session of  his  mind.  He  ceased  to  become  ex- 
cited with  liquor ; — the  effect  it  now  produced 
upon  him  was  a  brutal  stupefaction.  In  that 
lethargy  were  absorbed  all  good  feelings — all 
hopes  of  release  or  reform — all  lore  for  the  ab- 
sent wife  and  child — all  self-respect — all  refer- 
ence to  the  past — all  thought  for  the  present — 
all  plan  for  the  future — all  joy,  all  grief,  all 
sentiment !  He  became  an  automaton,  that 
rose  at  the  same  hour — proceeded  to  the  same, 
tap-room  at  the  same  period — sate  in  the  same 
dingy  nook  for  the  same  number  of  hours  as 
before — and  returned  to  a  dirty  chamber,  to 
stretch  himself  upon  a  bed  which  was  not  made, 
at  the  same  hour  in  the  evening  !  He  seldom 
spoke  to  a  soul,  and  never  addressed  any  one 
first :  his  glance  was  vacant  and  stupid — his 
habits  became  distressing  through  their  very 
monotony — and  he  was  soon  pointed  out  to  all 
strangers  as  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  prison ! 

But  a  grand  physical  change  was  taking  place 
in  that  young  man.  The  robust  health  of  youth 
was  gradually  yielding  to  the  fatal  habits  of  dis- 
sipation which  he  had  so  early  imbibed,  so 
strenuously  persisted  in,  and  so  fearfully  am- 
plified ;  and  it  was  easy  to  perceive  in  the 
sunken  eyes,  the  nervous  movements,  the  shuf- 
fling step,  and  the  trembling  hand,  of  the  once 
attractive  and  fascinating  Victor  Melville,  that 
Intemperance  was  preparing  to  offer  up  another 
holocaust  to  the  accursed  shrine  of  the  Genius 
of  Human  Misery. 

He  had  been  a  year  in  the  Fleet-prison,' — and 
for  days  and  weeks  together  had  he  ceased  to 
remember  that  the  absence  of  his  wife  was  as 
yet  unaccounted  for.  He  was  now  so  degraded 
in  his  habits  and  appearance,  and  so  reduced  in 
circumstances  by  dissipation,  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  perform  the  most  menial  offices  for 
the  more  wealthy  portion  of  the  prisoners,  to  ob- 
tain the  few  pence  which  supplied  him  with  the 
means  of  subsistence.  At  length  he 


abased.  Ragged  in  his  attire — with 
hat,  broken  shoes,  a  waistcoat  buttoned  up  to 
the  chin  to  conceal  the  filthy  linen  beneath — 
blear-eyed,  bloated  in  countenance,  nervous 
and  shuffling  in  his  walk, — with  shaking  hand, 


from  his  own  miserable  chamber  to  the 
place  where  the  beer  was  sold.  One  -morning 
he  found  himself  so  much  worse  that  he  was 
unable  to  rise  from  his  couch ;  and  now.  for  the 
first  time  for  a  long — long  while,  he  felt  anxi- 


unshaven  beard,  uncombed  hair,  and  dirty  face,  j  ous  on  account  of  his  forlorn  condition.  He 
— skulking  about  as  if  he  were  ashamed  to 
meet  those  strangers  whom  curiosity  frequently 
induces  to  visit  the  debtors'  gaols,  —  and  seeking 
companionship  only  in  the  pipe  and  the  pewter- 
pot.  Victor  Melville  was  one  of  those  specimens 
of  humanity  to  which  the  misanthrope  would 
point,  in  his  cynical  irony,  as- an  eaxmple  of  the 
depth  of  degradation  to  which  it  is  possible  for 
once  proud  man  to  fall ! 

But  if  you  wish  to  impregnate  the  foundations 
of  a  mighty  empire,  or  the  elevated  mind  of 
man,  with  the  principles  of  ruin,  implant  in 
them  the  habit  of  intemperance,  and  the  wisbed- 
fbr  ruin  will  not  be  long  ere  it  reaches  its  con- 
summation ! 


. 


had  no  friend  to  place  the  cop  of  water  to  his 
parched  lips  ;  and  this  painful  idea  brought  to 
his  mind  the  image  of  his  Louise.  He  wonder- 
ed how  he  could  have  so  long  supported  her 
unaccountable  absence ;  and,  in  a  moment  of 
indescribable  agony — a  moment  in  which  all  the 
smothered  reminiscences  of  many  months  were 
evoked  to  life  and  energy  again, — he  called  for 
the  being  whom  be  knew  should  be  there  to 
tend  him  in  his  misery  and  sickness: 

"  O  Louise — Louise  !"  he  exclaimed  aloud. 
— "  where  are  you  ?  Why  have  yo«  deserted 
me '  Where  is  my  boy  r  Oh !  you  do  not 
answer!" 

Scarcely  had  the  words  escaped  his  Hps, 
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when,  by  one  of  those  strange  coincidences 
which  frequently  occur  in  human  life  as  well  as 
in  the  pages  of  the  novelist,  the  door  of  his 
wretched  apartment  was  thrown  open,  and 
Louise — followed  by  a  venerable  old  gentleman, 
and  leading  her  little  boy  in  her  hand— hasten- 
ed into  the  presence  of  her  husband. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 

THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  TEETOTAL1SM. 

Or  the  immense  direct  benefits  resulting  from  the  Tee- 
total reformation,  Dune  who  have  peiuscj  the  statistics 
of  intemperance  and  of  temperance  cut)  be  ignorant; 
and  thanks  to  the  almost  super-human  efforts  of  some 
of  the  advocates  ol  TeetutaliMn,  none  can  now  be  desti- 
tute of  the  means  ot  this  information.  Its  incidental 
advantages  have  been  less  considered.  Peruse  the 
tracts,  circulars,  and  periuuicals  of  temperance,  and 
observe  what  an  amount  of  intellect  and  talent  has  been 
called  into  action,  and  in  some  degree  into  existence, 
bv  these  great  efforts. 

The  benevolent  affections,  to  even  a  greater  degree 
than  the  powers  of  the  body  or  the  intellect,  are 
strengthened  by  exercise  and  debilitated  by  inaction. 
Every  generous 'feeling  cherished  in  the  heart,  leases 
its  visible  foot-prints  upon  the  character.  And  therctore 
each  one  of  the  disciples  of  temperance  in  this  nation, 
if  he  have  but  done  hit  duty,  will  have  found  hirnsell  the 
better  man,  iu  other  respects,  for  the'exercise. 

It  promises  immense  benefits  to  the  manufacturing 
inttittii  of  our  country.  It  has  been  a  thousand  times 
lemaikcd,  and  us  olteu  deplored,  that  mechanics  every 
where  were  peculiarly  liable  to  the  bcsclinents  of  in- 
temperance. Let  all  our  manufacturers  become  sober 
men,  and  give  us  only  the  benetit  of  the  duty  which 
intempeiance  levies  upon  the  manufacturers  of  other 
nations,  and  no  greater  protection  fur  English  industry 
need  be  asked  for.  . , 

Teetolalisui  tends  to  wear  off  the  asperities  of  national 
prejudice,  and  promutes  national  sympathy,  by  the 
intercourse  of  great  and  good  men  uf  different  countries, 
engaged  m  the  same  beuevuleut  enterprise,  ll  uivi-r- 
•ity  of  political  character  uud  institutions,  and  a  sup- 
posed conflict  uf  interests,  have,  iu  times  past,  estranged 
the  nations  of  the  civilized  world  ;  who  does  not  perceive, 
and  rejoice  in  the  consideration,  that  all  such  feelings 
of  uukinduess  ire  hastening  to  ublmon  ?  And  is  it  nut 
manifest  thut  efforts  fur  the  advancement  of  temperance, 
bave  contributed  largely  to  this  benign  result?  It  was 
the  fortune  of  America  to  become  the  pioneer  in  this 
great  movement ;  and  the  temperance  reformation  in 
herself,  like  a  noble  and  virtuous  deed  by  an  individual, 
bat  aided  to  extend  her  acquaintance  and  exalt  her 
character  amung  the  nations.  And  when  the  friends 
of  T'eftotalism  in  England  look  abroad,  they  are  cheered 
by  the  indications  of  that  cordial  co-uperatiun  in  a 
benevolent  cause,  which,  among  nutious  a»  well  at 
individuals,  always  eventuates  in  reciprocal  friendship. 

And  all  these  advantages,  and  many  others,  are  and 
will  be  secured  by  the  temperance  refurui,  without  any- 
countervailing  lota.  \\  ill  it  be  replied,  that  to  abolish 
the  drinking  of  ardent  spirit,  dot*  involve  a  loss,  by 
subverting  at  least  one  subject  of  jnn/iiaMe  rWtufryf 
It  were  .as  rational  to  talk  of  profitable  industry  in 
beaping  up  vegetable  putiefaction  and  collecting  its 
pestilent  tniasiu  to  regale  the  sense  of  smelling,  provided 
mankind  were  mad  enough  to  purchase  and  use  it- — 
of  prutituble  industry,  in  glutting  the  shoots  of  the  Bohon 
Upas  upon  the  blanches  of  the  Tree  of  Life  1  However 
guiltless,  example,  habit,  and  the  absence  of  informa- 
tion and  reflection  nay  one*  have  rendered  this  species 
of  industry,  it  it  one  which,  in  this  day  of  light  and 
knowledge,  is  utterly  indefensible,  and  devolves  upon 
all  who  are  concerned  in  it  tearful  responsibilities. 
The  manufacturer  of  ardent  spirit,  not  unfrequenlly 
become*  one  of  its  most  sigual  victimt.  He  is  engaged 
in  a  branch  of  productive  labour,  which  exposes  con- 
sumers and  prouucers  to  the  perils  both  of  the  Jn  :  and 
tecond  death!  Charity  herself  cannot  for  a  moment 
defend  or  palliate  such  an  employment.  No  eventual 
frofit  can  result  from  such  ;«nu'ctoiu  induitry.  Our 
men  hunts  are  rapidly  becoming  convinced,  that  even 
their  yaim  are  not  increased,  by  dealing  out  the  great 
source  of  poverty  and  insolvency  to  their  cuslomert. 
They  perceive  more  clearly  that  the  various  interests 
of  a  community  are  like  the  limbs  of  the  natural  body 
.—that  one  cannot  be  wounded  by  another  without 
morbid  reaction  and  sympathetic  disease.  Alcohol 
may  indeed  be  useful  to  man,  as  a  menstruum  for  var- 
uish,  to  fill  a  lamp,  or  to  construct  a  thermometer;  but 
it  has  been  proved  by  experiments  the  most  satisfactory, 
that  ill  effect  at  a  drink  upon  the  human  body  ij  un- 
mixed evil.  Our  moral,  intellectual,  and  corporeal 
powers  are  competed  of  a  multitude  of  separate  but  co- 
operating (unction*,  depending  for  their  proper  action 
iu  tin1  human  tystem,  upon  being  nicely  and  accurately- 
balanced.  What  then  but  disease  and  derangement 
can  result,  from  habitually  pouring  in  amongst  them 
this  eitence  of'  dntraciiunl  And  what  are  the  well- 
known  practical  eflcclt  of  (hit  habit?  First,  and 
perhaps  prior  to  a  single  instance  of  actual  intoxication, 
the  temper  becomes  irritable  and  unequal;  the  mind, 
subject  alternately  to  leveriih  excitement  and  deadly 
expression,  is  wholly  incapable  of  tytlematic  or  useful 
application.  Then  lupervcne  the  inflamed  eyet,  the 


*  •  -jc       '.^7* 
blistered   lips,   and   the  cutaneous  eruptions — external 

signals  that  the  bodily  function!  are  desperately  wurriug 
against  a  foreign  invader.  Finally,  the  elements  of  the 
whole  man,  body  and  spirit,  are  involved  in  conflict  and 
cuminotion  ;  some  weak  point  in  the  constitution  yields  ; 
and,  sooner  or  later,  the  •ell-destroyer  passes  off,  through 
some  one  of  the  many  appropriate  avenues,  from  a 
wretched  sublunary  existence  into  a  hopeless  hereafter .' 
Many,  it  is  true,  have  been  blessed  with  constitutions 
which  have  endured  to  an  advanced  age,  not  in  conse- 
quence, hut  iu  spite  of  tippling;  but  how  n:>iny  more, 
of  those  even,  who  have  resorted  to  the  stimulating 
bowl,  as  a  fancied  means  of  improving  their  physical 
health,  have  found  themselves  suddenly  grasped  by  on 
irresistible  appetite,  and  hurried  through  the  long 
catalogue  of  a  drunkard's  diseases,  and  through  a 
drunkard's  infamy,  into  an  early  grave  !  Vitality- 
wonderful  vitality  may  be  impaired,  but  cannot  be 
patched  out  and  enlarged  with  such  miserable  materials. 
In  a  temperate  and  healthful  individual,  ardent  spirit 
excites  a  delusive  stimulation,  ever  followed  by  a  sen- 
sible decay  of  vital  energy:  and  as  for  the  diunkard, 
to  call  its  maddening  effects  on  him  life — animation — 
were  to  slander  one  of  the  most  mysterious  works  of 
Heaven.  The  term  would  be  as  applicable  to  the 
spasms  of  a  dead  body  under  the  action  of  the  galvanic 
battery;  leaving  the  subject,  when  its  influence  sub- 
sides, more  dead,  if  possible,  than  before. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  those  amongst  us  who  still  urge 
objections  to  the  temperance  reformation,  which  have 
been  a  hundred  times  refuted,  with  unrUminished  real. 
And  where  such  objections  are  sincere,  vthey  are  en- 
titled to  all  kindness  and  consideiation.  But  »e  shall 
not  stop  here,  again  to  reply  to  them.  Some  there  are, 
who  eloquently  insist  upon  the  propriety  of  total  absti- 
nence from  ardent  spirit,  but  who  n  erely  object,  strenu- 
ously, to  the  only  possibly  means  by  which  it  can  be 
promoted  And  shall  we  incur  much  hazard  of  un- 
charitablcness  by  asserting,  that  when  you  hear  such  an 
objector  talk  of  "  not  parting  with  the  right  to  do  wha 
he  pleases  with  his  own,"  you  will  arrive  at  hit  difficulty 
on  this  subject,  not  by  citing  facts  or  applying  a  syllo- 
gism, but  by  drawing  a  cork. 

Leave  that  individual  to  himself;  for  he  understands 
the  controversy,  has  deliberately  enlisted  to  the  enemy, 
and  is  in  the  temperate  fruition  of  the  bonnty  :  leave 
him  to  his  wages — his  breath  to  be  perfumed  by  those 
delicious  exhalations  which  arise  from  a  brandy-tortured 
digestion  ;  his  visage,  in  due  time,  to  be  ornamented 
with  carbuncles;  and  his  fancy  to  be  occupied  with  the 
bright  visions  of  delirium  trtmeni  .' 

Although  even  now,  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  tem- 
perance reformation,  the  signs  of  the  times  clearly 
indicate  that  it  must  and  will  ultimately  prevail.  Look 
throughout  the  world  at  the  millions  of  individuals  en- 
rolled and  pledged  to  total  abttinrncc.  This  is  the  GRAND 
AHMY  of  TEMPERANCE.  Example,  alarming  truth, 
and  powerful  persuasion  are  its  uvapom.  Millions  of 
tracts  and  periodicals,  flying  to  every  nation,  and 
kindred,  and  family,  are  its  expreite$.  Countless  trea- 
Mirys,  wrested  from  the  pernicious  purposes  of  the 
enemy,  multitudes  of  bit  captives  re-captured,  and 
greater  multitudes  preserved  from  worse  than  Egyptian 
bondage,  are  its  tiojihiet  of  victory.  "DhLiVhRANcE 
TO  MANKIND,"  is  inscribed  upon  its  banner.  Its  com- 
million  is  in  the  great  name  of  Public  Opinion,  the 
absolute,  executive  sovereign  of  the  moral  empire  of  the 
universe.  The  most  powerful,  but  now  cowering  Aux- 
iliary of  the  Spirit  of  Evil,  is  its  enemy.  And  tin  uhole 
world  it  itt  field  of  action— md  who  can  doubt  that  it 
will  finally  and  universally  triumph  ! 

How  impressive  is  the  moral  sublimity  Tjf  the  yreot 
combined  moriment  <J  tiaiumi  in  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance, which  we  now  behold  1  And  where,  in  the  history 
of  man,  is  thete  a  parallel  for  such  a  scene?  Multi- 
tudes, ere  now,  have  conspired  to  do  evil.  Nations 
have  leagued  together  for  the  purposes  of  violence  and 
oppression,  and,  in  solemn  mockery,  have  teimed  that 
league  a  "  Holy  Alliance."  But  when  before  has 
there  been  MM  h  a  concert  of  action  to  accomplish  a 
great  morn/  purpose,  by  the  exclusive  agency  of  moral 
in/.'ufii,  f.  This  is  indeed  a  holy  Alliance,  which  belies 
not  its  appellation.  It  is  hallowed  of  Heaven,  which  has 
enjoined  and  blesses  the  virtue  it  seeks  to  promote  ; — 
hallowed  by  the  prayers  and  aspirations  of  the  good  on 
earth  ;  hallowed  by  the  tears  of  affliction,  which  it  has 
caused  to  be  wiped  away;  and  by  the  tears  of  joy  and 
the  smiles  of  hope  and  comfort,  which  its  visitations  of 
mercy  have  excited.  May  thii  Alliance  he  perpetual, 
and  extend  to  and  embrace  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth  1 


A  SCENE  IN  A  GIN-PALACE. 

[THE  ensuing  tcene  in  one  of  the  metropolitan  dens  of 
iniquity  called  "  gin  palaces,"  is  extracted  fi  om,the  new 
novel  of  "  ROBERT  MACAIRE.''] 

It  was  in  the  Haymarket  Street  that  Bertrand  found 
himself,  after  having  made  a  precipitate  retreat  Irom 
the  theatre,  at  about  the  hour  of  halt-past  nine.  He 
knew  not  exactly  what  was  the  cause  of  his  alarm  ;  but 
he  felt  afraid  to  return  to  the  scene  where  to  much 
confusion  had  been  created  by  Macaire.  Indeed,  hit 
singularly  constituted  mind  entertained  a  vague  sus- 
picion  that  Macaire  mutt  have  been  endeavouring  to 
pick  the  pocket  of  Mist  Letlie,  when  that  young  lady 
gave  vent  to  so  tcnible  a  scream  at  list  which  drove 


him  from  the  theatre.  He  accordingly  deemed  it  pru- 
dent to  refresh  himself  with  a  .short  stroll  up  the  street 
.mii  suffer  bis  friend  to  extricate  himself  from  hit  |up- 
posed  dilemma  in  thr  best  way  that  he  could. 

Bertrand  strolled  into  an  adjacent  public-house,  or 
gin-shop,  in  the  first  place,  to  avoid  any  danger  of 
pursuit,  in  case  Macaire't  behaviour  should  have  in- 
volved him  in  any  diftuulty ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
to  recruit  his  courage  by  means  of  a  quiet  drop  of  bran- 
dy. He  entered  the  place  where  this  article  was  to  be 
obtained,  and  a  most  singular  scene  broke  upon  his 
view.  On  a  bench  placed  against  the  wall  that  faced 
the  bar  where  liquor  was  drawn,  sate  a  gentleman  of 
about  forty,  elegantly  dressed,  and  wearing  a  prolusion 
of  rings  upon  his  fingers.  By  his  side  was  another 
gentleman,  somewhat«younger,  but  equally  well-attired, 
although  not  bearing  so  large  a  fraction  of  a  jeweller's 
shop  about  his  person.  These  two  individuals  were 
drinking  porter  from  a  pewter  pot,  which  they  fa- 
miliarly passed  every  now  and  then  to  the  females, 
cads,  and  blacklegs,  by  whom  they  were  surrounded. 

"  A  pot  of  your  best  ale,  Bill,"  cried  one  of  these 
gentlemen,  addressing  himself  to  the  man  at  the  bar; 
and  when  it  was  poured  out,  he  said  to  a  dirty,  ragged- 
looking  ftllow,  who  stood  grinning  by  his  side,  "Now 
my  boy — drink  that  off  at  a  draught,  and  I'll  give  you 
a  rive-pound  note;  if  I  don't  damme." 

"  Go  it,  my  pippin,"  exclaimed  the  younger  gentle 
man  of  the  two  :  "  but  recollect,  you  must  not  ftay  to 
draw  breath." 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  he  who  had  first  spoken,  laying 
a  bank-note  upon  one  end  of  the  bench.  "  Now,  then, 
my  tulip." 

The  man  who  was  thus  metaphorically  adjured, 
raised  the  pot  to  his  lip« ; — the  ale  had  a  most  delicious 
smell,  and  he  was  thirsty.  He  glanced  towards  the 
gentlemen  ;  be  then  looked  towards  the  bank-note;  the 
latter  had  a  most  iuviting  appearance,  and  be  was  very 
poor.  Hesitation  was  impossible  :  he  began  the  draught, 
he  drank  every  drop  of  the  excellent  ale — and  the  pro- 
mised reward  was  immediately  handed  over  to  him. 
Lord  Brandy-ford  and  Mr.  Augustus  Mirliflor  (such, 
were  the  names  of  the  two  gentlemen  who  got  up  this 
elegant  little  piece  of  amusement  by  way  of  opposition, 
we  must  suppose,  to  the  diversions  of  the  theatre  over 
the  way)  did  not  fail  to  upplaud  the  feat;  the  former 
declaring  that  the  man  was  "a  regular  trump;"  and 
the  latter  ratifying  with  a  terrible  oath  his  conviction 
that  •'  the  fellow  was  as  down  as  a  hammer." 

11  Now,  I  telljrou  what,  old  chap,"  cried  his  lordship 
after  a  pause  (noblemen  can  be  very  condescending  and 
polite  when  they  choose),  "  I'll  give  you  a  five. pound 
note  for  every  pot  of  porter  that  you'll  drink  at  a 
draught  in  the  same  way  as  yon  did  the  ale;"  and,  as 
he  spoke,  Lord  Brandy-ford  took  from  his  pocket  a  num- 
ber of  notes  and  play-bills  all  jumbled  together.  The 
man  accepted  the  offer  :  another  pot  of  beer  was  handed 
to  him  ;  and  a  second  bank-note  soon  found  its  way  to 
hit  pocket. 

14  Veil,"  said  the  man,  "  this  here  is  a  wery  easy  an* 
pleasant  vcy  of  earnin'  money  :  I'm  ready  to  repeat  the 
dose  as  soon  as  ye  like." 

"  Cut  along,"  cried  his  lordship. 

"  Never  say  die,"  ejaculated  Mr.  Mirliflor. 

Another  pot  of  beer  was  supplied  ;  a  crowd  of  ragged 
rascals,  amongst  whom  coal-heavers  might  have  styled 
themselves^ gentlemen  without  much  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, gathered  round  the  party ;  the  man  became  the 
hero  of  the  group;  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  tackle 
another  pot.  But  no  sooner  had  he  poured  it  all  down, 
his  throat,  and  had  conveyed  the  conditional  reward  to 
his  pocket,  when  he  fell  senseless  upon  the  Coor.  Lord 
Brand} ford  lushed  forward  and  hastened  to  raise  him; 
but  the  man  was  a  corpse  ! 

THE  WINES  OF  THE  MODERNS. 
THE  poelt  of  the  thirteenth  century  never  speak  of 
spiced  wines  without  rapture.  They  considered  it  the 
master-piece  of  art  to  be  able  to  combine  in  one  liquor 
the  strength  and  flavour  of  the  wine,  with  the  sweetness 
of  honey  and  the  perfumes  of  the  most  costly  aromatics. 
A  banquet  at  which  no  piment  was  served  would  have 
been  thought  wanting  in  the  most  essential  article. 
It  was  even  allowed  to  the  monks  in  the  monasteries  on 
particular  days  in  the  year.  But  it  was  so  voluptuous  a 
beverage,  and  was  deemed  so  unsuitable  to  a  profession 
which  had  forsworn  all  the  pleasures  of  life,  that  the 
Council  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (A.  D.  817)  forbade  the  use 
of  it  to  the  regular  clergy,  except_on  days  of  solemn 
festivals. 

The  varieties  of  piment  in  use  were  the  Hippocras 
and  Clarry :  the  former  was  either  red  or  white,  and 
the  latter  wat  a  claret  or  mixed  wine  with  honey,  both 
seasoned  with  aromatics. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third  a  fleet  of  above 
two  hundred  merchantmen  came  for  wines  from  England 
to  Bordeaux,  then  the  teat  of  the  Black  Prince's  go- 
vernment. In  the  tame  age,  the  wines  of  the  Rhine 
and  of  the  Moselle  appear  to  have  been  largely  import- 
ed. Malmesyne  was  much  employed  at  this  period  ;  it 
was  named  from  Malvagia  in  the  Morra,  whence  onr 
Malmsey  grape  originally  came.  But  in  the  suc- 
ceeding reign  the  ttrong  winet  of  Spain  had  certainly 
also  found  their  way  largely  into  English,  use,  notwith- 
standing the  knightly  abhorrence  of  the  country  and  its 
potations.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  milder  growths 
of  France  totally  superseded  the  winet  of  Spain.  In 


THE 


the  time  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  all  commercial  inter- 
court*  with  France  was  suspended ;  and  the  red  wines 
of  Pottugal  flowed  into  the  empty  conduiU  of  the  Bor- 
deaux trade.  Then  came  the  reign  of  Port,  and  the 
"  Methuen  treaty." 

The  introduction  of  the  wines  of  Madeira  into  this 
country  ii  of  mare  modern  date  than  the  Oporto  trade. 
With  regard  to  the  wine  called  Clartt  in  this  country,  it 
is  nearly  all  fabricated  for  the  English  market,  and  it  a 
vile  adulteration  of  the  genuine  product  of  the  Medoc 
district,  mingled  with  the  rougher  growth  of  the  Palus. 
The  Rhenish  wines  are  chiefly  produced  in  the  countries 
on  the  course  of  the  Rhine,  between  Mentiand  Coblentx. 
The  best  vintages  of  those  species  are  however  confined 
to  a  small  district  called  Rhinegan,  and  to  the  vine- 
yards of  Hockheim.  Hence  the  generality  of  Rhenish 
wines  are  denominated  in  England  by  the  name  of 
Hock. 

As  the  production  of  Alcohol  is  the  result  of  the 
spirituous  fermentation,  that  wine  is  generally  con- 
sidered the  best  which  contains  most  alcohol.  Of 
all  substances  susceptible  of  the  spirituous  fermentation, 
none  is  so  capable  of  being  converted  into  a  wine,  which 
is  for  the  most  part  admired,  as  the  juice  of  the  grapes 
of  France.  The  Malaga  and  other  Spanish  wines  des- 
tined for  England,  are  more  spirituous  than  those  sent 
to  Paris,  because  the  exporters,  knowing  the  taste  of 
the  English,  take  care  to  add  brandy.  Fur  the  same 
reason  tbey  never  put  Port  wines  into  casks  without  a 
twelfth  part  of  brandy,  the  principal  consumption  of 
them  being  in  England. 

Wines  are  cleared  by  processes  carried  on  by  means 
of  isinglass  made  from  fish  or  from  bones,  whites  of  eggs, 
powdered  gum,  sugar-caudy,  lambs-blood,  and  many 
other  articles,  which  cause  the  wine  to  perform  a  chemi- 
cal operation,  that  however  varies  in  its  effects  with 
different  wines. 

The  vitiated  taste  of  modern  wine-bibbers  has  in- 
duced vintners  to  devise  a  thousand  schemes  for  varying 
the  peculiar  flavours  of  wine  ;  and  these  schemes  have 
necessarily  led  to  the  most  nefarious  systems  of  adul- 
teration, which,  although  they  may  be  legitimately  de- 
nominated "  cases  of  slow  poisoning."  still  do  not 
constitute  a  criminal  offence.  Sugar-of-lead  and  even 
arsenic  are  used  by  wine-merchants  in  their  transmu- 
tation or  adulteration  of  while  wines  ;  and  ever}'  species 
of  foreign  produce,  in  the  shape  of  the  insiduou*  liquor, 
is  imitated  by  them  in  their  diabolical  establishments. 
We  envy  not  the  reflections  of  the  wine-merchant,  when 
he  recalls  to  his  memory  the  base  artifices  and  death- 
dealing  stratagems  to  which  he  has  recourse  in  order 
to  accomplish  his  schemes  of  adulteration  or  transmu- 
tation. 


ORIGINAL    POETRY. 

THE    PLEDGE-RING. 

Xf  tin.  C.  B.  Wilton,  Author  of  -  Oinitirln  *f  Life,"  ft. 
Give  but  *  rinr-a  simple  rini— 

TIJ  all  the  plede*  I  a»k; 
Ami  as   i  mi*  crrep*>  on  weary  wing. 

Twill  cheer  life's  gloomy  task! 
When  tli'iu  art  absent,  'twill  recal 

Thine  image  lo  mf  view. 
In  lonely  scene,  nr  crowded  hill. 

And  bid  me  think  tliea  true! 
Then,  irive  a  ring— a  simple  ring, 

Whost  magic  power  shall  jast 
Like  Eastern  talisman,  and  bring 

To  Mem  ry  s  eye*  the  past! 
Give  but  a  ring—  a  simple  ring; 

The  gift  I  will  ret-in. 
Till  Death'*  chill  mists  aroood  me  cling, 

Through  scene*  of  bliss,  or  pain  ;  — 
In  sorrow  it  will  field  relief 

To  think  thy  heart  it  mine; 
Anil  m»ke  the  liour  of  joy.  tho'  brief, 

With  brich'er  radiance  shine! 
Then  give  a  ring— a  simple  rind- 
No  costly  Bern  I  ask : 
Affection's  talisman,  'twill  bring 

Mew  strength  for  every  tatk. 

LINES. 

Sv  Sir  John  dr  Rraurolr,  Sari. 
[Written  on  receiving  a  iral  which  exhibited  Cupid  In  s  bo* 

on  the  occean.  Meerinr  towards  a  »tar;  underneath  the  motto 

"  If  I  ld»e  you,  I  am  lost."] 

Heav'n  guide  thy  b^rk,  and  g*!es  propitious  speed, 
If  1  should  line  thee,  I  am  lost  indeed:— 
Strange  paradox-  but  no  less  strange  than  true, 
I'm  lost  to  lose  thee,  lost  unless  1  do* 
Why  bom  to  ftel— why  with  conceptions  glow, 
To  fancy  more  than  nature  can  bestow; 
In  trance  to  rova— to  riew  the  clouds  up-furl'd. 
And  enter  heav^i'i  bright  visionary  world; — 
From  the  unearthly  dream,  ah!  thro  to  waka 
And  feel  the  chill  of  life  my  senses  shake- 
To  know  my  st»r  is  gone -Love  s  pilot  fled— 
I  old   Keason  left  to  guide  me  in  his  stead! 
Away,  love's  barque,  and  put  me  out  of  pain, 
For  should  1  see  thy  sails.  I'm  mad  agaiiT^ 
Must  1  then  follow  Reason-sober  triend- 
And  try  to  banish  thought,  to  hard  fate  bend, 
\°  li» 'dear  traaaur*  must  I  bid  adieu*— 
Alas!      If  1  lose  thee.  I  am  lost  too!" 


NOTES 


UPON  INTEMPERANCE. 
No.   VIII. 

~  The  tithes  of  each  parish  in  Wales  are  divided  int 
small  parcels,  and  let  once  a  year  by  auction.  In  th 
morning  part  of  the  auction  <iay,  the  owner  of  the  tithe 
or  his  agent,  whether  bishop,  rector,  perpetual  curate 
or  vicar,  gives  a  dinner  or  treat  to  the  persons  who  ar 
paying  for  the  last  year',  tithe.  After  the  money  ha 
been  received,  and  while  they  an  at  dinner,  or  else  en 
gaged  with  pipes,  punch,  and  ale,  the  persons  in  anothe 
room,  where  the  auction  is  to  take  place,  are  plied  with 
ale,  tobacco,  and  punch,  until  sufficient  excitement  L 
produced.  The  auctioneer  is  brought  forth— differen 
parce  s  are  set  up,  lot  by  lot;  every  person  bidding 
tor  a  lot  u  provide*!  with  liquor  to  dimk,  and  many 


ne  is  surprised,  on  the  following  morning,  on  being 
•ongratulated  as  the  purchaser  of  one,  two,  or  three 
arcels  of  tithes. 

Distillation  is  a  sinful  waste  of  grain.  It  is  pervert  - 
ng  into  a  poison  that  production  of  nature  which  is 
ntended  to  be  used  as  a  wholesome  food. 

A  government  cannot  long  hope  to  derive  a  revenue 
t  all  from  a  worthless,  wretched,  and  drunken  popula- 
on,  made  so  by  its  own  enactments  ;  for,  not  to  men- 
<>n  the  adverse  influence  of  intemperance  on  the 
ml  IK  try,  economy,  and  wealth  of  a  people,  it  invariably 
ays  waste  those  moral  principles  which  are  the  stability 
nd  form  the  perennial  source  of  wealth  to  any  people. 

An  operative  who  spends  81.  sterling  a  year  in  ardent 
pirits,  consumes  grain  to  the  amount  of  2f.  j  hence,  in 
lis  expenditure  21.  are  all  that  pass  to  the  farmer,  a 
roportion  of  which  is  given  to  the  landlord  for  rent: 
ut  were  this  same  operative  to  purchase  an  adequate 
upply  of  proper  food  for  his  family  with  this  81.,  the 
ncreased  consumption,  not  only  of  the  commoner 
rticles,  such  as  meal  and  potatoes,  but  of  cdeese,  butter, 
utcher's  meat,  &c.,  would  put  6/.  out  of  the  8/.  into 
le  farmer's  pocket  instead  of  'U. 

From  the  experience  government  has  had,  it  cannot 
ow  plead  ignorance  of  the  evil  character  and  effect  of 
Icoholic  liquors.  There  is  no  sounder  maxim,  either 
n  theological,  moral,  or  physical  science,  than  that  the 
nvariable  tendency  of  anything  must  be  held  decisive 
T  its  real  character;  aud  when  all  observation  and 
xperience  yield  one  unvarying  testimony  to  the  fact 
hat  the  use  of  spirits  destroys  social  order,  domestic 
lappiness,  intellectual  energy,  and  moral  improvement, 
ud  that  it  uever  fails  to  spread  temporal  and  eternal 
uin  among  the  people,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment to  prohibit,  and  not  to  sanction, — to  abolish  in- 
tead  of  allowing — the  manufacture,  import,  or  sale  of 
ntoxicatin;  liquors. 


THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  IN  THE  EAST. 

NO.  II. FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT,  REVENUE,  AND 

•OPCLATION* 

I'HE    government    of    the   Anglo-Indian     Empire    is 

vested: — 1.  la  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  ;  2.  In 
he  Court  of  Directors,  chosen  by  the  proprietors  holding 

a  certain  amount  of  stock  in  the  East  India  Company  ; 

3.  In  the  Board  of  Control,  a  ministerial  authority  ;"4. 
n  the  Governor-General  in  India,  who  resides  at  Cal- 
utu  ;  and  5.  In  three  other  governors,  one  for  each  of 

the  three  remaining  presidencies,  Madras,  Bombay,  and 

Agra. 

The  governors  are  nnder  the  Govetnor-General  in 

common,  political,  and  military  affairs  ;  but  are  inde- 
pendent of  him  in  administrative  and  local  business. 

The  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company 
consists  of  twenty -fmr  members,  chosen  by  the  pro- 
prietors. In  order  to  be  eligible,  they  must  have  at 
least  two  shares  (at  £1,000  each),  and  live  in  London. 
Of  these  twenty-four  directors  six  retire  every  year  by 
rotation,  whose  places  are  filled  by  new  members.  The 
Court  of  Directors  choose  within  themselves  a  president 
and  vice-president.  The  Court  of  Directors  decide  all 
questions  by  ballot  and  by  a  majority  of  votes.  They 
have  the  initiative  in  all  questions  respecting  India,  as 
also  the  right  of  passing  resolutions  on  every  subject. 
These  resolutions,  however,  before  they  can  be  put  into 
execution,  must  be  submitted  to  the  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Control.  The  Court  of  Directors  have  also 
the  right,  when  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  office  of 
Governor-General,  Governor,  General  of  the  Army  of 
India,  and  of  Councillor  of  State  there,  of  proposing 
three  names  as  candidates  for  the  situation.  This  list 
is  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Control,  and,  if  agreed  to, 
goes  to  the  Minister,  whu,  in  the  Queen's  name,  ap- 
points one  of  the  three  persons  to  till  the  office.  The 
Court  of  Directors  themselves  appoint  all  officers  of  the 
loner  ranks  for  the  management  of  the  different 
branches  of  holiness  within  the  East  Indian  Empire — 
a*  the  administrative,  judicial,  and  military;  they  con- 
sequently appoint  all  sub-lieutenants  in  the  army,  all 
clerks,  and  all  inferior  law  officers.  Advancements 
from  these  to  higher  degrees  are  all  made,  in  India, 
by  the  Governor-General  or  the  governors.  These 
advancement*  are  made  partly  according  to  seniority 
and  partly  according  to  ability,  which  is  more  attended 
to  there  than  in  this  country. 

The  greatest  power  belongs  to  the  Governor-General, 
who  resides  in  India ;  which  power,  so  long  as  it  exist*,' 
is  colossal,  and  cannot  be  compared  with  any  other  than 
of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  or  with  that  of  the  Boman 
Proconsuls  in  Asia.  The  Governor- General  has  the 
right  of  declaring  war,  concluding  peace,  and  of  making 
treaties  of  commerce  and  alliance  with  all  the  neigh- 
bouring states  of  Asia  and  Africa.  He  has  the  right 
of  pardoning,  and  the  chief  command  over  the  land  and 
naval  forces.  He  may  promote,  as  well  as  suspend, 
every  civil  officer  throughout  the  East  Indian  Empire, 
the  governors  in  Madras.  Bombay,  and  Agra  included.' 
For  the  use  of  the  government  he  may  draw  bills  on 
the  East  India  Company  to  any,  amount,  which  are 
always  accepted. 

The  Governor-General  appoints  the  resident*  placed 
at  the  durbars  of  the  native  Indian  kings  and  princes, 
as  well  as  all  diplomatic  agents  to  the  different  court*  of 
the  East:  Ava.  Siam,  Cochin  China,  Tibet,  Bockara, 
Herat,  Cabaj,  Ethiopia,  Muscat,  &c.  The  budget  for 
toil  diplomatic  corps  amounted  in.  1834  to  1,038,000 


silver  rupees.  Among  the  residents  four  have  a  salary 
of  66,000  silver  rupees  yearly;  those  who  hav«  ta* 
least  receive  36,000  silver  rupees  per  annum.  By  tfcej 
silver  rupee  is  meant  the  Sicca  rupee,  worth  about  two 
shillings  and  a  penny. 

The  Governor-General's  salary  is  £30,000  a  year  t 
that  of  the  Governors  £12.000.'  The  pension  of  the 
former  depends  on  the  Court  of  Directors,  but  hat 
usually  been,  after  seven  years'  service,  jEo.tXX)  a 
year;  that  of  the  latter,  on  the  same  principle,  £2,000. 
To  be  appointed  to  a  civil  office,  with  a  salary  of 
£500,  it  is  necessary  to  have  resided  at  least  three 
years  in  India;  to  be  appointed  to  one  of  £1,500.  six 
years'  residence ;  for  £3.000,  nine  years'  residence ; 
and  for  a  place  with  £  1,000  salary,  twelve  years'  pre- 
vious residence  are  necessary. 

From  the  above  brief  statemant,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded : — 1.  That  those  government  affairs  respecting; 
India,  which  are  decided  in  England,  are  conducted  in 
a  collegia!  form  by  the  Cdtirt  of  Director*  and  the 
Board  of  Control,  and  that  such  as  are  decided  in  India 
are  treated  more  in  an  absolute  and  executive  form  by 
the  Governor-General.  2.  That  the  proprietor*  are) 
far  from  possessing  an  exclusive  power  over  the  East 
India  possessions,  and  tha(  this  company  cannot  now 
be  esteemed  as  anything  more  than  a  link,  which  is 
considered  necessary  between  the  British  Crown  and 
its  snbjects  on  the  continent  of  Asia.  3.  That  these 
possessions  consequently  belong  properly  to  the  English 
Crown,  and  not  to  the  East  India  Company. 

As  the  maximum  of  the  yearly  revenue  which  the 
Company,  according  to  the  Act  of  Parliament,  can 
raise  from  its  possessions  in  India,  is  fixed  at  5J  per 
cent  on  the  real  value  of  the  capital,  £12,000,000,  and 
an  equally  high  interest  can  be  obtained  by  other 
means,  it  cannot  be  laid  that  the)  desire  of  Rain,  or 
wish  to  employ  their  capital  to  advantage,  is  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  proprietor*.  This  i*  now  rather  in. 
the  patronage  enjoyed  by  the  Company,  through  the) 
directors  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  right  of  appointing  ta* 
lower  officers  as  well  in  the  army  as  in  the  civil  and 
judicial  department*,  which  give*  the  directors,  and 
other  great  proprietors,  an  opportunity  of  putting  oat 
their  younger  relations  and  friends ;  and  that  in  a  way 
which  may  give  them  a  reasonable  income,  a  respectably, 
rank  in  society,  nav,  even  honour  and  riches.  For  the) 
individual  who  enters  the  Company's  service,  titan 
advantages  are  often  deaily  bought;  after  a  long  retire* 
of  preparatory  studies,  ataong  which,  is  the  learning  of 
three  Oriental  languages  (the  Sanscrit,  HmdooUanec, 
and  Arabic),  he  is  obliged,  while  still  young,  to  leave) 
his  native  country  and  his  relatives,  not  U  see  then 
again  for  a  considerable  time ;  and  when  ke  doe*  return 
to  them,  it  is  often  with  a  broken  constitution,  worn 
out  by  the  effects  of  the  burning  climate.  He  is 
obliged,  if  in  the  army,  to  submit  to  the  severest  dis- 
cipline, and  a  constant  residence  in  the  camp  or  in  the) 
field  ;  if  in  the  civil  department,  to  attain  a  high  degree) 
of  knowledge  and  ability,  without  which  no  advance- 
ment can  be  obtained  in  the  Eait  India  Company'* 
service,  which  requires,  in  this  respect,  more  than  any 
other  service  in  the  world. 

According  to  official  statements  laid  before  parlia- 
ment, the  gross  revenue  of  the  four  presidencies  in 
India,  together  with  what  are  called  the  subordinate) 
settlements  (that  is,  the  sums  paid  by  the  tributary 
states),  during  the  fifteen  years,  ending  1828,  1829,  wast 
£311,063,400,  making  on  an  average  £20,738,>f93  an- 
nually, of  which  the  clear  revenne  (after  deductions  to 
cost*  of  collection,  &c.),  amounted  to  about  £19,000,000 
annually. 

In  the' latest  year   (183MS32),  of  which  tkcre  are 
specific  accounts,  they  give  the  clear  revenue  a*  follows, 


namely  :  — 

The  land-tax  .... 
Customs  ..... 
The  sale  of  salt*  .... 
The  sale  of  opium*  .  .  . 

The  stamp-duty     .... 

Post-office     ..... 

The  mint*      ..... 

Pilot-due.     ..... 

Sale  of  Tobacco*  .... 

HWe-tax    ..... 

Excise  ..... 

Law  fines     ..... 

Akbare  (answering  to  the  poll-tax  ) 
Sundries       ..... 

Moturpha    (i.  ,„  a  tax  which  all 
mechanics  Bar,  a  kind  of  nild- 


TrftuU*. 
From  the  Mahratta*  .... 

,,        Burmese     .... 

„        Rajah  of  Xagpoor 

„        Rajpoots     .... 

„        Bburtpoor 
By  Mysore,  Travancore,  and  Cochin 


jf 

10,750,418 

1,380,099 

2,314,984 

1,442.570 

328,300 

103.501 

80,508 

45,974 

63,048 

68,631 

70,469 

96,243  • 

764.759 

179367 

116,*.) 

219,347 
8f,26« 
77.74* 
78,938 
24,881 

342,776 


37.S61 


*  Thew  artkles  mav  Dot  betoU  !•  an  OM  tat  the 
Commissioner  la  India,  and  tkea  at  a  Nice  dttermiiaM 
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The  charges  for  the  unit  year,  1S31-1832,  were  the 
following  : — 

£ 

The  collection  of  the  land-tax          .  1,544,154 

Ditto               customs  .        .  180,794 

Management  of  the  tale  of  tobacco  23.093 

Ditto            salt             .         .  562.8/9 

Ditto            opium        .         .  ->-l.to> 

Ditto             stamps        .         .  71,012 

Directiou  of  the  post-othce      .         .  117.7-4 

Ditto            mint           .         .  52.645 

The  marine 30->.4;>4 

The  army T.&i'J.Ttf*; 

The  fortresses          .         .        .         .  114,135 

The  civil  administration           .         .  1,395.761 

The  judicial l,3lt'..54o 

The  police 2T.7.504 

The  roads 1-49(75 

Sundries 222,454 

Pensions   aud    travelling    expenses 

from  and  to  India                  .         .  1,671,406 
Interest   and  sinking   fund   for  the 

debt  of  the  East  India  Company  2,007.614 


Revenue,  as  abore 
Charges,  ditto 

Surplus 


£17.553,120 

lsM-.77.942 
17.5S3.121) 

£1,094,822 


With  this  balance,  £1,094.522,  many  of  the  expense' 
in  England  itself  are  paid.  From  what  has  been  stated, 
it  follows  that  the  revenue  may  be  reckoned  at  a  medium 
of  £20,000,000  sterling,  which  is  two-fifths  more  than 
that  of  the  whole  Russian  empire. 

During  the  ten  years  between  1819  and  Ic29  the 
Company  had  suffered  loss  by  their  trade  with  Europe 
(Borland  included ),  and,  this  l»ss  had  risen  to 
i'200,000  a  year  ;  by  their  trade  with  China,  on  the 
contrary,  they  had  gained  nearly  £1,000,000  a  year; 
whence  it  follow*  that  the  clear  gain  of  the  Company, 
in  trade,  can  be  reckoned  at  1'HW.lK.iO  a  year,  »hich 
should  be  added  to  the  above  stated  surplus  of 
£l.094.S2i 

The  population  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Empire  is  not 
known  with  certainty  in  all  the  provinces;  it  is,  how- 
ever, in  most  of  (hem,  aud  in  all  the  principal  ones,  and 
nay  be  estimated  vety  nearly  in  the  others. 

The  presidency  of  Bengal  is  one  of  those  provinces 
the  population  ot  which  is  exactly  known  ;  it  amounted 
in  1831,  the  last  account,  to  39,957,501,  which  may  be 
expressed  in  round  numbers  at  .  .  40,000',000 
The  older  provinces  of  the  presidency  of 

Agra— benares,  Bareilly,  and  Delhi 
The  presidency  ol  Madras  .  .  . 
The  president  y  of  Bombay  .  .  . 


THE   TEETOTALER. 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  21,  1840. 

THE  true  philanthropist  must  hail,  with  feelings 
of  the  most  unfeigned  delight,  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  Youth's  Teetotal  Associations.  Bright 
destinies  and  a  glorious  future  await  the  new 
doctrine  of  total  abstinence ;  and  society  will 
present  a  remarkable  aspect  of  moral  purity 
and  intellectual  cultivation,  when  it  shall  have 
entered  upon  that  phase  which  will  be  charac- 
teristic of  a  generation  of  Teetotalers  who  im- 
bibed the  principle  in  their  infancy.  There  are 
occasional  relapses  and  backslidings  at  present, 
because  every  existing  Teetotaler  has  become 
so  from  either  a  moderate  drinker  or  a  decided 
drunkard  :  and  thus  the  palate,  which  has  once 
tasted  the  insidious  liquor,  is  not  always  proof 
against  the  vicinity  of  the  temptation.  But 
youths,  who  have  had  little  or  no  acquaintance 
with  the  indulgence  in  strong  liquors,  are  now 
forming  themselves  into  Teetotal  Associations  ; 
and,  as  they  grow  up,  their  children  will  be 
taught  to  be  Teetotalers  from  their  cradle. 
It  is  impossible  for  the  mental  vision  of  man, 
circumscribed  as  it  is,  to  embrace  with  one 
glance  all  the  grand  effects  which  will  attend 
upon  so  great  a  moral  change  in  the  habits  of 
many  millions  of  human  beings.  A  race  of 
men  will  spring  up,  who  will  have  been  edu- 
cated by  their  parents  in  the  principles  of  Tee- 
totalism ;  and,  as  we  are  all  more  or  less  the 
creatures  of  circumstances — habits — education 
— and  traditionary  opinions,  that  race  will  ac- 
quire a  decided  antipathy  to  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors.  The  palate  will  moreover  as- 
sist this  moral  change,  inasmuch  as  the  habitual 
use  of  harmless  potations  would  render  alcoholic 
liquors  nauseous  to  the  taste,  were  they  even 
taken  medicinally  or  by  way  of  experiment  as 
to  their  attractive  qualities.  It  is  only  by- 
habit  that  we  induce  ourselves  to  relish  strong 
drinks  ; — the  child  scarcely  ever  experiences 
a  taste  for  wine  or  spirits ;  and  many  a  youth 

-  .  1*1 


work  of  moral  reformation,  will  reap  the  reward 
of  conscious  rectitude,  and  experience  the  satis- 
faction attendant  upon  a  virtuous  system  of 
conduct.  But  terrible  shall  be  the  death-bed 
reflections  of  that  father,  and  that  mother,  who 
have  encouraged,  fed,  and  fostered — both  by 
example  and  indulgence — the  evil  habit  of  in- 
temperance in  their  children  ;  for  it  is  they  who 
prepared  those  children  to  enter  upon  a  wrong 
path, — it  is  they,  who  in  the  infancy  of  their 
offspring,  might  have  bent  the  twig  in  an  up- 
right position,  instead  of  permitting  it,  willow- 
like,  to  droop  dowowards, — and  it  is  they  who 
perpetuate  a  demoralizing,  a  degrading,  and  a 
ruinous  predilection.  Most  assuredly  is  the 
parent  responsible  for  the  deeds  of  his  children  : 
the  mind  of  a  child  is  a  blank  sheet  of  paper 
upon  which  the  father  and  the  mother  may 
either  trace  moral  lessons  or  evil  precepts  ;  and 
no  one,  on  any  possible  pretence,  can  divest 
himself  of  the  responsibilities  attached  to  the 
mere  fact  of  paternity. 


Total 


The  population  of  the  states  of  the  subsidiary  and  pro- 
tectorate princes  was  estimated  as  follows  for  the  year 

15-25-  :— 

Subjects. 

The  Niiam  of  Hydrabadhas           .         .  10,lH"0,000 

The  King  of  OuJe          ....  6,OUI,<.<10 

1'ur  Rajah  of  Nagpoor  ....  3.000.U*) 

The  Sultan  of  M\»ore     ....  3,>><"0.000 

The  Rajah  of  Saiura     ....  1,500.000 

The  Guicowar  in  Baroda         .         .         .  2,000,001) 
The  independent  Soiks  on  the  left  bank 

ot  the  Sutlrdge,  under  the  protect       te 

of  the  Company          .                   .         .  3,000,000 

Trjvancore  and  Cochin           .         .         .  1,000,000 
The  numerous  princes  of  the  Rajpoots, 

together 16.000.000 

The  Jaganlars  in  Bundlecund         .        .  1,500.000 

Sciudia 


50,000,000 
15,000,IKH> 
7,000,l<00  , 
j  forces   himself   to   imbibe    liquors,    which   are 

1  r.'.OOUHJO  :  really  Revolting  to  his  palate,  in  order  that  he 
may  appear  to  imitate  his  companions.  This 
fatal  practice  soon  changes  his  distaste  into  a  de- 
cided relish,  and  the  relish  into  a  craving  for 
inebriating  liquids. 

Those   parents,  who  may   not  choose  them- 


selves  to  relinquish  the  dangerous  habit  of  par- 
taking of  strong  drinks,  should  sutler  their  own 
infatuated  predilection  to  be  an  energetic  mo- 
tive to  induce  them  to  rear  their  children  in  the 
doctrine  of  total  abstinence.  If  they  persist  in 


an  evil  habit  themselves,    let  them   not  entail 
upon    their    innocent    offspring,  by   the   mere 


PERIODICAL  LITERATURE.     . 

BT    "  CRAVKN," 

Editor  of  the  "  Sporting  Reriev." 

I x  works  professedly  imaginative  there  n  much' less 
actual  fiction  than  the  general  reader  is  likely  to  sup- 
pose. A  world  of  books  may  be  perused,  aud  jears  of 
study  expended,  without  the  secret  of  compo*iliou  re- 
vealing itself,  which  a  brief  noviciate  of  ink  discloses. 
Fact  has  served  for  the  foundation  of  the  wilder  Ules 
ol  the  novelist — the  most  extravagant  fables  of  the 
writers  of  romance.  Like  Vulcan'*  handicraft  on  he 
gates  of  the  palacejof  the  sun,  the  workmanship  exceeds 
the  materials  in  most  cases;  nevertheless,  however 
scanty  the  matter  wrought  from,  it  negatives  the  claim 
to  pure  originality.  Creative  genius  is  very  rare;  but 
there  seems  little  reason  why  we  should  regret  the 
scarcity  of  the  talent.  It  is  true  we  have  few  Fianken • 
steins  of  letters  in  these  our  day*— none  capable  of  givin  g 
existence  to  the  wondrous  imaginings  with  which  the 
first  quarters  of  the  llippocrene  were  gifted  ;  but  there- 
fore is  there  no  cause  to  fear  a  literary  famine.  There 
are  few  who  can  banquet  the  fane;  upon  new  and  un- 
known cates  of  Parnassus;  but  iherr  are  scores  who  can 
cook  up  the  old  dishes  with  a  flavour  which,  in  the-, 
savoury  Gallicism,  "  would  make  us  relish  our  gran- 
Foremost  amongst  the  compouuder*  ot  such 
condiments  stands  the  phalanx  of  periodical 
writers; — not  your  reviewer*  who  ureuch  with  ver- 
juice or  molasses — but  the  jovial  crew  ot  deivmairei, 
essayists  who  coruscate, 

"  Lights  of  modern  days." 

in  Magazine,  Miscellany,  or  Weekly  Journal.  These 
worthies,  like  the  good  fairy  in  Cinderella,  produce  preal 
effects  from  srnai!  causes.  You  shall  read  ol  hair-breadth 
'scapes  in  vast  caves  aud  wild  drserts,  which  haply  are 
indebted  for  their  origin  to  a  benighted  passage  on 
Hampstead  Heath — or  a  startling  paper  upon  the  Norlh- 
\Vest  Passage,  arising  from  the  rrowded  state  of  the 
Pool  on  •  return  from  a  white-bait  dinner  at  Black- 
wall  ; — and  shall  we  on  that  account  esteem  their 
labours  the  less  ?  Perish  the  thought  !  It  was  one  of 
'  the  lowest  order  of  mollusca  that  furnished  the  model 


effect    of  education    and    traditionary  custom, 
that   predilection    which  proves   a   more    fatal 


Total 


4,000,000  !  legacy  to  its  inheritor,  than  the  garment  of  De- 

" '  janira.     Let  those  parents,  who  have  the   inte- 

1  rest  of  their  children  at  heart,  encourage  them 


The  population  of  the  stales  still  independent,  within 
the  Indiau  peninsula,  it  reckoned  by  Montgomery  Mar- 
tin at  5., 500,000. 

According  to  these  separate  calculations,  of  which, 
the  most  important  are  founded  on  official  statistical 
accounts,  the  population  of  India  may  be  staled  in 
round  numbers  at  200,000,000;  from  'lOO.OOO.lOO  to 
1 12,lOO,iOO  of  these  are  the  Company'*  direct  sub- 
jects ;  from  50,000,000  to  60,000,1*10  those  of  subsidiary 
or  protectorate  pnnces  ;  and  from  40,000.000  to 
50,OUO,OUO  under  the  independent  princes  of  India.  Ic 
sach  an  immense  population,  a  few  millions  more  or 
less  arc  of  little  consequence,  for  millions  in  Inuia  an- 
swer to  no  nioYe  than  thousands  in  Europe. 


for  the  stately  bark  ;  and  do  we  rind  in  that  any  argu- 
ment for  despising  the  art  which  has  brought  together 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  ? 

It  is  questionable  whether  it  would  be  possible  to 
construct  a  narrative  wholly  ideal,  with  the  necessary 
proportion  of  interest,  within  the  limits  to  which  the 
common  run  of  periodical  composition  is  restrained. 
The  fashion  now  adopted  in  most  works  of  that  cha- 
.  rmcter  goes  far  to  support  ibis  position.  Novels,  in  three 
to  join  the  leetotal  societies,  and,  instead  of  ;  $1<HU  T0iumfs>  ••  ilve,  and  move,  and  have  their  being," 
assailing  them  with  rebuke  or  ridicule,  encou-  ]  often  in  the  pages  of  a  maganne,  their  nttrreir  duly 
rage  them  to  persevere  in  so  salutary  a  prin-  !  honoured  by  orders  at  thirty-one  days'  date.  But  con- 
ciple. 


HOT1CES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  receive  •pw*nh>  of  siitv  lelten  every  week.  (Ml  CM*«t  rr- 
j>ly  !•  a»y  tare  ihme  which  »b*olutrlv  nrquire  a*  >•>•  rr.  T.  L'» 
rrnioiwtiincf*  shall  bo*  fief  be  alttxjoi  t»  ;  bill  we  cannot  plrast 

will  write  a*  article  Bpoa  the  mbjcct  «f  his 
wenet 


fclter.  It  shall  he 
To  a  Trrlttfl 
»tiilliBttat>4Mvj*»rr 


To  a  Trrlttfl  Rr*4tr.-'t**  can  porrbwe  "  SfrrttHf  for  m 
A«j  bookseller  will 
' 


prorart  it  for  ye* 
frv»  the  U*4oa  jmHisber.' 

W«  ttr  «•  cull  th«  aM.ntion  of  th.    R..d.r  to  th. 

ttftk  w3ok«r  of  «  *S^£J'^gi5rtTVi<>.?1'J  T^1  u 

(frra  mtU  with  "  THB  TEETOTAIER"  «f  Uua  <Uy 

Th.  *.r>«  will  b.  compl.tt  in  TwtlTt   Illu»tr.(.loni, 
Itor  «»  many  cons«cutiT« 


The  streets  will  thus  be  relieved  of  many 
a  frail  daughter  of  crime  ;  and  the  felon's  gaol 
will  not  so  frequently  open  its  gates  to  receive 
the  youth  whose  naturally  noble  energies  have 
all  been  deadened  by  intemperance.  Then  shall 
the  workhouse,  the  hospital,  and  the  pawn- 
broker's establishment,  no  longer  stand  in  in- 
variable perspective  in  the  pictures  of  humble 
life  ;  and,  when  the  cell  shall  no  longer  echo  to 
the  ravings  of  the  maniac, — when  the  air  of 
charitable  institutions  shall  no  longer  be  ren- 
dered pestilential  by  the  breath  of  the  dying 
drunkard, — when  the  artizan  and  the  mechanic 
will  be  enabled  to  keep  their  clothes  and  their 
furniture  in  their  own  neat  dwellings,  instead  of 
pledging  them  for  the  purchase-money  of  strong 
drinks, — and  when  the  dens  of  the  publican 
shall  be  dosed,  those  parents,  who  induced 
their  children  to  aid  in  effecting  this  grand 


tracts  of  thin  nature  are  only  entered  on  with  the  Roths- 
childs of  literature;  it  is  their  paper  only  that  is  thus 
accepted  prospectively  and  in  the  gross;  tney  alone  are 
the  pnvuegea  to  fly  their  kites  in  Paternoster-row. 
Like  all  if  tail  dealers,  the  small  capitalists  of  letters 
are  sadlv  curtailed  in  their  operations:  even  their  frac- 
tion of  an  ounce  of  history  or  fable  must  have  its  flavour, 
or  they  may  at  once  shut  up  shop.  Their  lunar  half- 
sheet  must  have  its  due  proportion  of  parts,  crowned 
with  its  climax,  or  pointed  with  its  epigiam. 

The  labours  of  the  literary  man  are  like  those  of  the 
watchmaker — their  difficult)  is  increased  in  proportion 
as  the  space  alloied  to  their  agency  is  limited.  Yet  this 
fact  is  little  known,  or  at  least  little  regarded,  in  quar- 
ters where  you  would  expect  to  find  it  differently  treated. 
In  our  grrat  public  schools,  for  instance,  the  length  ot* 
the  various  compositions  is  regulated  by  the  advanced 
grade  of  the  classes*  the  lowest  having  their  themes  in 
rerse  confined  to  two  lines  : — imagine  a  subject  pro- 
pounded, marked  oat,  and  applied  in  a  couplet  I  After 
this  system  (but  of  necessity,  from  the  nature  of  their 
construction  and  limits)  the  economy  of  our  periodicals 
is  regulated.  What  then  remains  for  the  "  small 
deer"  that  browse  at  the  foot  of  the  Muses'  biU  f  tour 


TTH *  /TFEETOT  A  LER. 


gvett  at  tite  table  of  the  NIB*  wilt  not  content  himself 
with  something  ligbt  and  witty  :  b«  mutt  have  hit  por- 
tion of  fad — a  mouthful  of  substance,  skilfully  flavoured 
»od tastefully  garnished — "a  pennyworth  of  bread  to 
all  hi*  tack." 

This,  I  say,  it  the  principle  upon  wbicb  the  ma**  of 
matter  conventionally  called  imaginative,  ii  constructed 
by  these  "  minions  of  the  moon"  who  occupy  their 
business  in  periodical  literature.  How  well  such  labour 
is  accompluhed  is  best  learned  from  the  universal 
popularity  that  attaches  to  the  periodical  productions  of 
the  present  day.  Many  a  sorry  joke  and  scurvy  pun, 
passed  through  the  alruibics  of  tbeir  brain,  is  re-issued, 
better  than  new!  "What  a  figuie  would  the  moiety 
of  '  eminent  articles'  cut,  should  any  chance  enable  them 
to  give  to  the  world  their  own  ^hutories  and  origin  ! 
said  a  commentator  to  me,  as  we  were  recently  dealing 
with  the  talent*  of  our  modern  essayists.  "Much  the 
same,"  was  my  rejoinder,  "  as  the  Madonnas  of 
Rubens,  were  they  to  favour  us  with  the  mcmairt  of  their 
origins."  The  re'ply,  however,  belonged  rather  to  ^the 
manner  of  the  observation  than  to  its  matter.  Few 
illustrations  of  the  monstrously  absurd  could  be  imagined 
such  as  similar  revelation  would  supply;  wehavenow  be- 
fore us  the  pages  of  one  of  the  most  refined  and  exqui- 
sitely pure  creations  which  for  years  has  graced  tbeie&ej 
Utlr'n  of  this  country  ;  it  ever  moral  sentiment  spake 


pitck  that  staid  men  •>  (»  hen  tober )  begin  to  mouth 
oaths,  and  those  of  younger  years,  -perhapi  the  grey- 
headed alto,  introduce  double  meanings  and  obscene 
allusion*.  At  thit  stage  of  a  debauch  Mr  Macvicar 
would  retire  to  the  drawing-room,  there  perhaps  to  listen 
to  frivolities  and  to  inhale  influences  not  let*  unsuit- 
able to  hi*  clerical  character.  (&. 

Mr.  Macvicar  wat  the  very  nan,  wko  at  a  certain 
period  of  hit  career,  say  when  he  wa*  presented  to  a 
living,  would  have  been  saved,  had  he  married  a  person 
of  corresponding  rank  and  attainments,  but  having  a 
firmer  mind,  and  more  exalted  principles.  Nor,  had 
he  employed  due  discretion,  was  there  a  person  in  the 
kingdom  who  could  have  been  surer  of  obtaining  such 
an  invaluable  treasure.  But  the  longer  that  he  remain- 
ed single,  and  the  farther  he  advanced  as  a  favourite 
among  the  gentry  of  the  district  to  which  he  belonged, 
the  more  unfixed  and  callous  he  grew  concerning  do- 
mestic comforts  and  social  virtues,  the  deeper  wedded  to 
generalities,  and,  alas  !  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table  ;  so 
that  he  himself  would  confess  that  no  woman  could  be 
happy  with  him.  By  this  time  the  mind  must  have 
been  dissipated,  and  therefore  the  descent  afterwards 
was  rapid  even  in  the  dissipation  that  is  synonymous 
with  drunken  habits.  He  ruse  not  from  the  board 
when  obscenity  was  brought  in  ;  it  was  rumoured  that 
be  joined  in  chorusses  that  were  grossly  indecent,  nay, 


with  an  angel't  voice,   it   is  breathed  in  every  thought     that  he   extemporiied    in  an   Anacreontic  style,  even 

of  those  elegant   volumes;  if  ever  woman  were  pour-  ' '— "-   "—  ; ": ""  ~; —   -k:-k    k- 

trayed  "  with  lest  of  earth  in  her  than  heaven,"  that 
woman  is  the  heroine.  And  under  what  circumstances 
were  those  sentiments  generated  ?  from  what  mould 
was  that  being  of  light  and  loveliness  drawn?  The 
former  was  gin-begotten  in  the  garret  of  a  pothouse  in 
Kensington,  the  latter  the  doubly -polluted,  Janu>  -,ietiie.l 
mistress  and  garret-sharer  of  the  spiritual  moralist  ! 


man  and  not  beast  ke  be,  jrbetker  ke  will  confess  that 
e  is  now  drank  f 

It  required  not  the  presiding  member  to  repeat  the 
nestion,  for  witk   the  abruptness  of  irreverent  drink, 
*  >taggerer  bawled  out,  "I'll  be  d— d  if  I  do,"  and 
nstantly  rid  the  court  of  kis  presence,  making  tke  best 
way   ke  could  to   the  (table  where   his  roadster  waa 
oused. 

How  the  drunkard  got  mounted,  kow  he  sped  out   ef 
own,  or  how  he  was  gated  at  and  made  a  theme  of  ky 
lose  whose  eyes  his  woful  condition  eneonntered,  need- 
tk  not  to  be  told.     Homewards,   however,  his    faithful 
nd  sagacious  steed  carried  him ;  every  one  wko  kad 
nowledge  of  tke  predicament  he  wa*  in,  predicting  him 
ome  tad  catastrophe,  some  signal  judgment  to  ke  on 
be  eve  of  occurrence  to  the  infatuated  man.     1'resenti- 
icnts  sad  and  direful  were  rife.     And  then,  wkat  if  he 
hould  Jive  to  see  the  light  of  anolker  day  !     He  most 
e  smitten  with  the  conviction  that  hi*  doom,  as  •  pas- 
or  is  sealed,  that  his  existence  a*  a  man  it  that  of  re- 
morse unalleviated,   and  perhaps  of  suicidal    despair. 
The  women,  ever  ready  to  turn  the  tide  of  their  sympa- 
hies  into  the  balance,  to  (peculate  and  to  invoke  hu- 
manely   in    behalf   of  the  wretched,  though  wretched 
hrough   folly  or   vice,  thought  of  the  poor   man's  re- 
ception   at  his    Manse ;  of  the    assiduities    which    ke 
required;    of    his   morrow's   breakfast,   and   so   forth. 
The  idea  of  no  one  to  smooth  his  pillow  and  to  cherish 
•*  the  kind-hearted  Mr.   Macvicar,"  wa*  equivalent  to 
the  most  perfect  picture  of  desolation  and  wretched- 
ness.    But   the   first  bed  and  pillow  that  received  him 
none  accurately  contemplated. 

The  rider's  residence  lay  several  miles  distant  from 
the  town  of  Dunse,  the  road  winding  around  the  base 
of  a  ipur  of  the  Lammer-moor  Hill*  here,  or  climbing  in 
xigxag  style  the  ascents  there ;  sometimes  abiding  by 
the  course  of  the  White  Adder,  and  to  avoid  circuitous- 
ness,  twice  or  thrice  crossing  the  stream,  at  well-known 
fords, — paths  which  at  the  particular  time  alluded  to 
were  by  no  means  dangerous,  the  season  being  dry  and 
the  stream*  more  than  usually  shallow. 

But  drought  and  shallow uets  avail  not,  wken  a  mad- 
man follows  his  own  headstrong  counsels  and  tampers 
with  deep  waten.  Mr.  Macvicar,  it  would  appear, 
either  determined  on  self-destruction,  or  tke  perform- 
ance more  probably  in  kis  excited  state  of  something, 
which  must  have  been  associated  in  his  muddled  and 
bewildered  brain  into  the  idea  of  triumph,  had  forced  kis 
horse,  as  its  footsteps  proved,  into  the  river  where  its 
depths  were  considerable.  No  one  witnessed  tke 
strange  proceeding  ;  but  soon  after  its  occurrence  tke 
riderless  animal  is  descried,  Ike  horseman  is  dragged, 
apparently  lifeless,  from  a  sand-bank  where  tke  water 
hardly  covers  him,  but  to  which  he  must  have  been 
rapidly  swept  by  the  force  of  the  mountain  stream,  as 
much  in  danger  of  having  hi*  brain*  knocked  out,  as  of 
being  drowned. 

He  was  not  lifeless ;  and  after  a  few  days  ke  was 
nearly  as  well  as  to  bodily  kealth  and  strength  as  ever 
he  had  been.  But  how  stood  it  with  his  office  ?  above 
all,  how  fared  it  with  his  soul,  his  sense  of  shame  ?  The 
former  of  these  questions  may  be  speedily  answered  ; 
for  before  a  fortnight  from  bis  narrow  escape  from  a 
watery  grave  had  elapsed,  the  greater  part  of  whick  in- 
terval he  was  inaccessible  to  all,  he  renounced  hi*  liv- 
ing, retiring  to  a  cottage  among  the  hill*  which  over- 
looked the  very  segment  of  the  White  Adder,  «  here  ke 
had  madly  courted  death,  and  been  almost  miraculously 
saved.  Yes,  be  quited  kis  neat  Manse,  with  its  well- 
stocked  garden,  his  smiling  glebe,  and  tke  vicinity  of 
the  house  where  the  pious  had  for  generations  worship- 
ped, to  inhabit  a  mean  hut,  on  the  hill's  bleak  and  bar- 
ren side;  companionless,  and  with  the  Bible  alone  for 
a  library.  His  wants  were  now  few.  Tke  rock  yielded 
him  a  beverage,  tke  plainest  vegetables  and  tke  home- 
liest food  sufficed  his  table.  He  wa*  a  tort  of  hermit, 
a  real  penitent,  an  exemplary  Teetotaler  of  bygone 
times,  and  literally  a  new  man. 

Who   can   guess   what  was  the  sum  of  his  self-com- 

._ _     manings?     Many,  however,  were  witnesses  of  bis  alter- 

flock  ?  1  must  not  forget  to  add  that  among  his  gifts  i  all  the  while  of  these  grave  deliberations  ?  He  had  on  1  ed  demeanour,  and  of  kis  changed  appearance.  Tke 
was  that  of  a  fine  and  powerful  voice,  and  also  that  of  i  his  withdrawal  slept  into  the  inn  where  tke  members  tokens  of  his  repentance  were  unequivocal  and  nume- 
poetrv  ;  so  that  he  not  only  sung  with  admirable  effect,  J  were  to  dine,  and  in  fact  into  tke  dining-room  itself,  j  rout.  Some  of  kis  former  gay  associates  and  admirers 
out  was  the  songster  of  h.s  own  lyrics,  which  were  of  a  pacing  the  apartment  up  and  down,  crossways  and  side-  would  come  to  mock  him 

'"    -•—•—=—    --'  _-ii —     ways,  weanfully  and  most  anxiously.     It  u  impossible 


THE  DRUNKEN  MINISTERS. 
(Co»cl*ded.) 

Tux  presentation  of  Mr.  Macvicar  to  the  parish  of , 

was  uol  a  decidedly  unpopular  appointment;  it  was  at 
Irasi  tolerated  even  by  the  strict  and  pious  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  fondly' hoped"  that  although  he  did  not  enter- 
ti.ii  clear  views  ot  evangelical  truth, yet  that  being  na- 
turallv  amiable,  and  his  morals  unimpeacbed,  he  might 


most  lewdly,  just  in  proportion  as  the  poison  which  he 
swallowed  gained  empire ;  and  certain  it  was,  he  was, 
as  a  Jinale,  carried  sometimes  in  an  insensible  con- 
dition to  bed.  One  further  stage  in  his  declension 
was  natural.  When  he  awoke  and  had  to  return 
to  kit  Manse  conscience  would  upbraid  him.  Cold- 
ness and  solitude  also  were  there.  Public  disgrace 
was  near  at  hand.  Then  what  solace  was  there 
but  the  bottle?  Temporary,  to  be  sure  was  the 
oblivion  it  produced ;  but  the  medicine  was  abun- 
dant, and  to  it  recourse  again  wa*  had  ;  ay,  again,  anc 
again,  and  again.  He  was  now  a  solitary  drunkard  ! 
— pitied  or  scorned  by  the  people,  laughed  at  and  shun- 
ned by  the  gentry.  What  a  ruin  ! 

Popular  affection,  and  deep  compassion  had  for  a 
season  screened  the  Minister.  At  length,  however 
ecclesiastical  visiting*  could  no  longer  be  avoided 
Private  friendly  remonstrances  bad  failed.  Forbear 


ere  loni,  like  rnanv  other  eminent  instances,  which  »cie  ,  ance  must  have  a  limit,  and  citation  before  the  Presby 
quoted,  be  fully  enlightened.  Then  as  a  man  and  a  |  ten,  is  carried  into  effect.  The  court  has  assembled 
citizen  of  the  world  he  was  the  favourite  of  all  who  had  •  the*  transgressor  is  there,  and  the  principal  business  o 
au  opportunity  to  know  anything  of  him.  He  was  ever  the  day  has  commenced.  (The  court  is  held  in  tk 
reaiiv  to  lend"  his  counsel,  and  grudged  no  personal  ser-  church  or  vestry-room  of  the  Presbyterial  town,  an 

vices  m  behalf  of  the  poorest  or  most  despised.      Nay,     -L "- "-   J:~  ' L—  : J 

he  was  cnantable  to  an  improvident  degree  ;  nor,  ac- 
cording to  his  constitutional  nature  and  habits  could  he 
well  be  otherwise.  All  this  »as  extensively  known  be- 
fore he  got  a  parochial  living,  and  therelore  no  very 
stringent  scrutiny  was  instituted  concerning  his  piety, 
religious  attainment*,  or  general  fitness  tor  the  holy 
miuistrv.  Indeed  whatever  faults  might  attach  to  the 


case,  lay  principally  at  the  door  of  the  Presentee's 
father,  o'l  tlie  patron,  but  especially  of  Mr.  Macvicar 
tuii.M  .:.  Neither  of  them,  whether  it  concerned  the 
choice  of  a  profession,  the  qualifications  necessary  to  a 
spiritual  teacher — a  parochial  pastor,  or  the  responsibi- 
lities incurred  ib  promoting  ormaking  the  appointment, 
ever  seriously  questioned  themselves.  Was  it  more  than 
ought  to  have  been  anticipated  then,  that  blessings  did 
not  appear  to  accompany  or  to  follow  the  transaction  ? 
— that  the  presentee  sho'uld  be  little  else  than  a  popular 
gentleman,  but  a  most  inefficient  minister  of  the  gos- 

,wt  > that  he  should  spend  more  time  with  his  patron 

and  in  visiting*  and  in  Icing  visited,  than  in  hu  close? 
tiiat,  as  he  was  learned,  polished,  witty,  possessed  of 
manlv  fascinations,  not  only  m  respect  of  personal  ap- 
pearance and  manner?,  but  of  elegant  accomplishments, 
he  should  be  courtea  by  families  and  individuals  in  su- 
perior stations,  to  an  intoxicating  degree,  or  that  he 
should  become  like  unto  those  who  so  much  delighted 
in  his  societv,  but  who  cared  not  a  straw  for  the  ever- 


the  members   usually   dine  together  in  some  adjacen 
inn.) 

As  soon  as  the  court  was  constituted,  Mr.   Macvica 
was  ordered,  as  gently  and  kindly  a*  the  circumstances 
would  permit,  to  withdraw,  after  which  the  delibera- 
tions of  his  brethren  were  solemnly  proceeded  with,  oc- 
cupying the  belter  part  of  tke  day*.     Three  proposition* 
were  urged.      Kirst,   an  exceedingly  strict  Evangelical 
argued  that  Mr.  Macvicar'*  transgressions  bad  bten  so 
gross  and  notorious,   and    his   dereliction  of  duties  so 
prolonged,  that  he  was  altogether  and  positively   unfit 
for  the  ministerial  office,  and  ought  at  once  to  be  Jefvtrd. 
Three  members  took  a  milder  view,  and  proposed   nu- 
f-rmun.  for  the  purpose  of  affording  an   opportunity   to 
the  delinquent  to   testify   his   repentance,  and   compe- 
tency to  resume   his  office  ;   while   six  of  the  reverend 
judges,  decided  Mutleratti,  thought  that  a   severe  rtpri- 
man.i  for  the  past,  and   a   distinct  notice  for  the  future, 
would    be  most   consonant   with  the  spirit  of  Christian 
charity   towards    their    erring  brother.      This    motion 
being  carried.  The  Evangelical  insisted  thatthere  should 
be  coupled  with  such  a  "  lax"  specimen  of  discipline   a 
call  upon  the    transgressor  "  to  confess  a  fault;"  and 
that  if  the  confession  were  given,  it  should  be  solemnly 
entered  upon   the  record  ;  if  not  given,  that  kis  first 
proposition  should  be  adopted.       It  was  not  easy  to  op- 
pose these  suggestions ;  therefore  they  were  unanimously 
acquiesced  in. 


, 
lasting   interests  either  of  the  pastor  himself  or  of  his  j       But  what  had  Mr.  Macvicar  been  doing  and  thinking 


superier  order,  taking  either  his  plaintive  and  mellow 
pieces,  or  such  as  belonged  to  the  sparkling  school. 
Me  could  fall  into  the  manner  of  Burns  or  of  Moore 
with  auiaiing  facility  ;  but  never  with  success  so  re- 
markable as  in  convivial  compositions.  Was  it  other 
than  was  to  be  expected  that  he  should  be  wooed  to 
_i.n- <•  and  exhilarate  the  festive  board,  until  it  became 
IQ  a  measure  his  world ;  or  that  be  should  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  become  a  jolly  companion  to  country 
gentlemen,  ur  the  noblest  in  the  district,  and  an  ex- 
i-rt  toper  like  the  best  conviviausls  amongst  -them 

all? 

i  .  r  a  time  Mr.  Macvicar  made  only  a  m*.i<rate  use 
of  the  bottle,  and  passed  it  to  his  neighbour  after  the 
m>st  gentle  application  to  his  glass.  In  due  time  he 
lell  into  the  snare  of  emptying  bumpers  to  toasts,  or 
what  is  not  less  dangerous,  of  drinking  freely  with  all 
that  asked  him  during  dinner ;  for  ke  was  oft  tke  vic- 
tim of  his  admirers,  who  of  course  knew  that  he  never 
w«s  to  brilliant  and  gloriou*  as  when  excited  with  wine. 
Still,  there  was  a  period  at  which  he  resisted  further 
temptation  in  that  way  ;  and  this  wa*  wken  the  grosser 
profligacy  of  speeck  and  song  began  to  circulate, 
period  ween  intoxication  has  reached  that  particular 


however  to  describe  his  various  feeling*  and  reflections  ; 
tiu;  I  can  tell  what  were  some  of  his  actions. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  preparations  were  made 
in  the  room  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Ministers. 
The  table-cloth  was  laid,  and  the  sideboard  furnished 
with  sundry  kinds  of  liquors.  Ah,  sad  temptation  ! 
dangerous  vicinity  !  Here  was  tke  allayer  of  all  tem- 
porary tribulation.  A  cork  is  drawn,  a  sip  is  taken,  a 
gulp,  a  hearty  "  wullitraught."  The  spell  is  potent. 
The  pacings  are  now  less  weai  isome ;  or  when  tkey 
grow  fatiguing,  why.  the  renovator  is  near  and  resist- 
less. In  short,  before  the  reverend  gentleman  is  called 
back  into  the  presence  of  hi*  brethren,  ke  it  staggering 
yet  audacious.  Every  one  u  struck  witk  astonishment, 
sorrow,  and  indignation  ;  skame  crowning  their  confu- 
sion. Expression  is  given  to  tkeir  emotions.  One  ex- 
claims "  Ok.  Mr.  Macvicar  !  Mr.  Macvicar  !"  Another, 
"  Wko  could  kave  believed  it '."  Another.  *•  He  is  totally, 
irretrievably  lost."  Another,  "Tke  monstrous  01.- 
grace  "' — and  so  on  till  the  Evangelical  sternly  shout- 
ed. •'  What  need  of  vain  exclamations,  of  womanly 
waitings,  of  reproofs  cast  to  tke  deaf  adder !  But  let 
Ike  Moderator  pot  it  plump  and  promptly  to  tke  sun 


but   they   generally  left  the) 

Teetotaler's  cabin  humbled  or  trembling;  for  he  spoke 
to  them  with  the  authority  of  experience,  with  the  con- 
fessing unction  of  one  whose  heart  was  touched  with 
the  geuu<ne  fire  of  heaven.  Others  wboee  faith  was 
truer  seugbt  his  counsel ;  but  he  confined  it  to  secular 
affairs  ;  or  if  severely  pressed  on  higher  topics,  persisted 
in  declaring  kis  own  necessity  to  be  taught, — kis 
sincerity  being  demonstrated  by  his  regular  attendance 
upon  the  ministrations  of  his  pious  successor,  like  Ike 
humblest  in  the  parish.  In  short  to  remarkable  was 
the  change,  snd  so  blessed  kis  renunciation  of  a  most 
disastrous  vice,  that  after  living  the  life  of  a  tort  of  an- 
chorite for  several  years,  his  co-presbyters  urged  kirn  to 
resume  the  preacher's  office,  from  which  ke  had  never 
been  judicially  deposed  ;  and  when  ke  yielded,  it  wast 
at  the  unanimous  request  of  kis  former  lock  that  ke 
once  more  mounted  the  pulpit  moat  familiar  to  him. 

Extraordinary  occasion  !  and  well  did  the  eimiket 
improve  it  Hundreds  crowded  to  listen  to  him  with 
the  best  and  most  trustful  motive* ;  other*  from  pure 
curiosity.  The  Earl  was  im  the  church,  net  it  wai  ke* 
tiered  with  any  ungenerous  or  light-hearted  intent,  bat 
to  be  satisfied. 

BckMd  the  man  of  resolute  temperance,  ef  total  at*. 
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stineuce,  and  hear  him  mak,inir  huuself  and  his  former 
Maocutcs,  if  not  the  text,  the  themes  of  hii  encompass- 
ing ad.iress  ;  the  address  v  f  one  too,  uot  merely  adoru- 
«d  with  tiie  >pou>  of  human  learning  and  the  tastes  o' 
•olitelii'e,  but  a.vouti  e.i  *uh  the  armoury  of  unflinch- 
ing truth,  and  the  weighty  sense  which  vicissitude 
confers  :  and  marvel  uot  :S*t  many  of  the  congregation 
arc  l>»:lu-.i  in  tears.  —  :hat  the  souls  of  the  majority  are 
awakened,  ami  exult  in  the  cor.sciousuess  of  havir.g 
apprehended  a  new  sentiment;  that  the  noble  pation 
himself  is  woo  over;  or  that  that  oar  day's  testimony 
to,  aud  advocacy  of,  the  principle*  of  total  .il»r.nriuv. 
had  its  glorious  triumphs,  not  in  tno  shouts  of  a  multi- 
tude, but  the  lives  of  thos«  whose  consciences  had  been 
smitten.  Marvel  not  thai  Mr.  Macviear  was  again  tli- 
chosen  pastor  of  the  parish,  after  arrangements  satis- 
factory to  the  incumbent  ha>i  been  completed  ;  or  that 
fee  continued  ull  death  the  b.-st  of  friend*,  counsellors, 
auJ  spiritual  teachers  to  hu  Dock. 

Dixc*N  MACTAVISH. 
;TV  be  cooeluJrJ  is  our  ncvl  ) 

NATIONAL    PKIDE. 

THIS  is  to  very  virgin  a  subject  that  no  man  can  :'*.. 
to  write  something  nrvr  on  it.  Marvellous  new  mdeed. 
We-  cannot  even  whip  up  the  cream  that  £imaiermau 
anj  ,  ::  .  r>  have  skiiumed  off,  ;:::  >  a  ue«-fa>hioned  syl. 
l»l>ub  it  is  spent,  exhausted,  worn  thread-bare.  What 
does  it  consist  in  aud  of?  —  privie.  What  does  the  pri>ie 
c  >.i»i-:  in?  —  ignorance.  what  e'.*e  does  it  consist 
in?  —  jealous),  ri\»lry.  hatred.  The  corollary;  is,  that 
the  most  ignorant  xcj  i  »:'O.\TOUS  pe.v  '.e  are  ihe  iuo>: 
national,  or  the  most  attached  to  taeiuselves.  and  the 
most  contemptuous  of  other*.  The  coroUaty  al>o  is, 
that  the  worst-tempered  people  art  the  most  aa;:ou*l. 
Ipnorai-.ee  and  ill-teuiper  produce  nationality  —  they  are 
the  national  pride.  V.-.e  equation  u  concluded.  If 
this  is  not  very  new,  il  i>  at  least  brief,  winch  is  some 
Merit. 

Any  one  that  chooses  may  try  to  apply  this  calculus 
to  nations—  to  John  Bu'.l  if  they  liLe,  or  to  Sawney,  to 
4  Hottentot,  or  an  Esquimaux.  We  shall  be  twitted 
with  vanity,  and  it  will  be  applied  to  France;  but 
vanity  and  pride  aie  bir.'.s  of  the  same  nest. 

We  hive  never  read  Z.muieriuan,  because,  by  some 
Means  or  other,  we  have  thought  him  a  dull  visionary, 
kltJ  a  dealer  in  words;  and  therefore  we  know  not 
what  va'ue  he  fives  to  ill-temper  in  this  matter  :  we 
consider  it  fundamental.  France  is  not  ill-tempered  — 
quite  the  reverse  ;  and  hence  its  nationality  is  a  gay 
tod  transitory  flashing  of  the  spirit  of  happy  sell-con- 
templation. Spain  is  not  good-tempered  ;  its  natiou- 
•litv  is  solid,  sulky,  and  deep.  Ireland  has  no  temper 
at  all  ;  it  blusters  now  a,nd  men  about  Krin's  green  isle, 
and  cares  nothing  a^ut  it.  Bull  land  i>  surly  aad 
r>al-!ercperet  ;  itcTejape*  combines  w::h  its  egregious 
a»lf-co»ceit  to  mat&^  it  tmo^  tae  n»o*t  nat.onal  of 
lands:  it  is  not  ignorant—  as  a  man  uught  *a\  —  igno- 
rant  ;  but  it  is  perfectly,  utterly,  and  eatirv.t  ignorant 
•fall  other  lands  thing*,  people,  institutions;  and  that 
is  ignorance  enough  for  our  theory.  Caledonia  u  the 
worst-tempered  c-.  anlry  oa  the  fact  of  the  earth  ;  and 
ts  nationality  is  accordant  :  multiply  the  ignorance  by 
he  ill-temper,  and  the  product  is  before  us.  It  is  not. 
however,  the  worst-tempercvi  people  —  thai  is  one  com- 
fort.  There  are  bad-tempered  nations  as  well  as  indi- 
TidnaX  Kirn,  bred,  generated,  continued  from  the  tir>i 
efj  downwar\K  and  ranafying  from  all  prim«treuilur« 
t*  all  postgenuure,  for  ever  and  ever  «o  there  are 
food  tempered  ones.  Let  Montesquieu  find  out  the 
reasons,  if  he  can  ;  in  climate,  if  he  uke*. 

The  Jews  are  the  patterns  of  ill-temper,  as  they  have 
Wen  from  the  time  of  Jacob.  They  began  with  Sarah, 
and  they  maintain  their  character  admirably,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end.  from  Sarah  to  Titus,  and  to 
Judas  Maccabeus,  and  as  far  fur.her  forward  a*  any  one 


And  the  Jews  are  more  national  than  even  Bull  and 
Sawney.  They  had  once  pood  reasons,  it  caaaot  be 
domed  ;  but  they  have  marvellous  little  cause  at  pre- 
s*nt.  They  confirm  our  theory  ;  and  let  those  who 
tike  to  be  at  the  trouble,  hunt  further  a-netCs, 

W»  mast  contract-  There  is  an  involution  of  na- 
tioBalitx  which  demands  a  better  pen  than  Zioumer. 
man's  or  o»w—  a  little  5<H  of  circles  within  the  great 
ftne.  The  character  of  all  is  the  same,  and  the  theory  too. 
We  want  a  word,  and  know  not  how  to  coin'  one. 
CoontT  is  the  Radical  ;  who  will  compound,  or  spia  u 
•«  into  a  substantive  of  quality  !  Provinaality  mu*t 
da. 

ProviBciality  has  all  the  characters  of  nationality  — 
tfmfmittit  oMMpwrwWit.  It  has  the  same  phase*.  'the 
same  cause*;  it  presents  the  same  varieties;  it  is  at- 
trwded  by  eqaal  hates,  aid  jealousies,  and  rivalries; 
it  similarly  *)N«m)>aDi«s  ignoracce,  ill-temper,  bar- 
Whsm  :  it  is  modified  by  good-  humour,  by  the  qualities 
•f  the  vanity  and  the  pride,  by  other  aaauers  of  a  c«l- 
kateral  nature.  It  is  therefore  strongly  marked  in 
provinces,  feeWy  in  others  ;  sulkj  "i«  o»e  place, 
«•*  »»d  che«rful  in  another  ;  jealous  and  ptigca. 
here,  passive  there. 

In  simt,  an  empire  is  here  a  worU.  It  is  divided 
»fain»t  irtelf.  B«U  hates  all  nauoa*  ;  Sawwer  hat« 
aD  nations.  All  modes  of  Bull  all  bull-calves  hate 
each  other,  all  mite  when  needful  against  ail  that  arc 
•*  the  •aarreUing  wife  and  husband  cowUoe 
ti  h«.  wuWraw  the  Maprwmnc 


force,  aaC  they  a|l  tpUl  aaunmr  like  crackers  from  a 
squib. 

The  study  of  provincialities  is  amusiuj,  hut  it  might 
be  fewyMy.  ^  <  must  contract ;  we  shall  only  open 
the  furrow,  others  may  plough  the  field.  We  are  also 
bound  down  to  our  own  island 

To  commence  with  the  north.  As  fir  as  we  know 
Scotland,  its  leading  provincialities  are  simple  enough, 
and  they  realty  seem  very  reasonable  ones.  There  is  a 
tririditv,  to  begin,  in  them,  which  is  as  justifiaMe  as  the 
mutual  jealousy  of  the  Italian  states.  A  Highlander 
hates  a  l.owlander,  and  the  borderer  of  the  Dales 
imagines  himself  also  privileged  to  hate  Kith.  Thus  far 
is  proper.  The  first,  at  least,  are  distinct  people  from 
the  second,  or  rather,  from  both  the  others.  They 
despise  most  and  hate  most,  because  :hev  are  the  mos: 
ignorant  aad  the  most  barbarous.  But  thry  are  better 
tempered  than  the  Loolanders,  which  mikes  a  counter- 
poise :  and  being  less  selfish,  their  provincial  pride 
does  not  put  on  such  offensive  forms  There  is  some- 
thing  grand  in  the  self.nartiality  of  thejr provincialism. 
We  cannot  subdivide  them.  We  know  not  very  we'.l 
what  a  Ross  maa  feels  to  an  Invernessian  ;  we  must 
leave  this  to  greater  adepts  thin  ourselves ;  but  we 
understand  that  Arg>leshire  prides  itself  on  comparative 
civil  ia:ion.  OUnnishness  is  another  matter,  with 
which  wr  have  nothing  to  >io. 

The  provinciality  of  the  Dales  diminishes  everv  day  ; 
Hut  they  still  imagine  themselves  pastoral,  poetical,  and 
free,  par  excellence.  It  is  proper  that  they  should  h»te 
their  Knglish  neighbours,  and  not  unreasonable  that 
they  should  hate  I.owlinders.  After  all.  their  pro- 
vinciality somewhat  resembles  thit  of  the  Highlanders, 
and  is  not  uncommendaMe;  there  U  an  antique  and  a 
warlike  cast  about  it,  as  there  is  a  wildly  pastoral  one. 
It  might  once  have  savoured  of  that  which  marks  the 
sons  of  Isonael ;  perhaps  il  partakes,  even  now,  in 
more  of  that  than  we  know. 

We  made  a  triple  division,  and  forgot  Ga'loway  ; 
whic-h  was  wrong.  This  was  an  independent  kingdom  : 
it  was  ai  independent  as  the  Highlands;  and  it  was 
united,  not  spin  into  fragments.  It  retains  >ome  of  its 
pride  still:  it  fought  hard  for  its  altars  and  its  gods,  and 
il  was  weil  mauled.  All  this  is  matter  ot"  boast  and 
of  character.  A  kind  of  ofinrWi'^-net,  distinguishing  one 
of  its  divisions,  aids  this  feeling  of  separation.  -  The 
Stewartry"  u  a  name  cot  without  powrr  over  provincial 
minds. 

To  possess  but  one  mountain  is  to  possess  a  beacon 
and  a  rallying  point.  Onffel  is  the  tower  of  Babel  that 
rallies  a  province  round  its  standard. 

There  is  some  power  in  rivers  as  well  as  mountains, 
:n  this  matter;  which  is  an  episode  in  the  theory,  ap- 
pertaining to  causes.  "  All  friends  round  the  Wrekin" 
rs  the  watch-word  of  Shropshire.  The  Tweed  i*  the 
sufficient  reason  for  another  separation  ;  as  much  as  is 
that  ca«r»e  of  segregation,  never  to  be  forgotten  while 
Chevy  Chase  survives,  "  AU  men  of  pleasant  Tiviot- 
:«>  "  The  Tay.  the  Dee,  all  the  Decs,  have  theu- 
lirt'.e  circle*  of  union  and  separation.  So,  elsewhere, 
have  the  Tiber,  and  the  Arno,  and  the  Rhine,  and  the 
Nile  :'  they  are  the  sources  of  pride,  and  of  union  :  of 
union  around  each,  of  rivalry  with  all  others.  Lakes  '  — 
not  in  Scotland,  as  far  at  we  know :  :n  Cumberland, 
slenderly  :  in  Switzerland,  as  decidedly  as  is  Mount 
Blanc,  and  as  is  Vesuvius  to  Naples 

Island*,  unquestionably,  are  justifiable  causes  of 
mutual  hatred  as  much  as  provinces,  or  more.  They 
are  more  perfectly  K^T»  fated.  Skye  is  as  great  as 
Cyprus  or  Khooes,  in  its  little  way  -.'  so  is  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  G«era*ev  aai  Jersey  hare  each  other  like 
mutual  potsoau.  The  nearer,  the  more  hatred — as  is 
praper  aii  thrcagh  life:  and  hence  the  warfares  of 
pro\  laate  coasUes  aim. 

But  ta  recvra  to  Caledonia. 
division*  within  its  Lowland*. 

name — :ia:  is  enough.  Aberdeen  has  a  dialect — and 
that  is  good  ground  of  separation.  Perthshire  is  proud 
of  its  extent,  wealth,  and  beauty.  We  know  not  that 
the  subordinate  hatreds  are  further  divisible  ;  but  we  do 
not  pretend  to  profound  learning  in  Caledonian  divi- 
sions. 

Wales  por  M  m  i  s  all  the  reasons  of  antiquity,  language, 
and  race,-  to  justify  its  sepaiation  :  and  of  injary,  to 
justify  its  hatred  of  Kngtand.  This  is  almost  a  section 
in  nattooal.  rather  than  provincial  pride.  But  Nor'h 
Wales  hate*  South  Wales  ;  and  the  aboriginal  Austro- 
gaul  hate*  his  Flemish  neighbours.  The  men  of  Har- 
lech  are  privileged  by  song  to  despise  the  men  of 
Carnarvon  :  the  men  of  Meynonidd  have  their  rallying 
poetry  also;  and  the  Taafe  and  the  Fowev,  and  the 
I'sk  and  the  Dee,  hare  equally  good  grounds  for  mu- 
t«al  jeafensr. 

O:  the  English  eouotiev,  we  penume  that  Yorkshire 
pocsesse*  a  pnde,  which,  from  its  m»gmruJe, (  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  county  rather  than  ot'  the  pride,  ^  is  nearly 
national.  It  is  proud  of  it»  horse-dealing,  and  its 
cheating  in  hor»e-4esh  :  of  its  cunning  and  its  knavery  ; 
and  of  its  concealment  of  all  this  under  the  aspect  of 
openness  and  simplicity 

Northumberland  and  Cumberland  pride  themselves 
as  borderers,  justifiably,  as  they  do  in  bagpipe*  and  oat- 
cake*, and  in  other  matters  less  deserving  of  boasL 
They  pride  themvelres  in  their  burr  and  their  brogue  ; 
sine*  faalts  are  rood  grounds  of  provincial  pride.  To 
live  underground  is  a  food  reason  for  hating  all  those 
who  live  above  it  :  to  be  able  to  riot  and  combine  oc- 
at  k***m«B,  is  •  better  reason  still ;  and 


There  are  some  minor 
Fife  possesses  a  nick- 


thus  Newcastle  possesses  a  sort  of  imperium  within  the 
imperiu ui  of  Northumberland. 

Any  mark  serves  for  a  Shibboleth;  any  usage  for  a 
ground  of  distinction — ->f  mutual  aud  internal  union—- 
of external  animosity.  But  all  h^ve  not  a*  good  reasons 
for  being  separatists  as  Lancashire,  in  the  beauty  of  its 
witches,  and  the  guodnesi  of  its  potatoes.  The  very 
term,  Lancashire  witches  i*  abundant  reason  for  draw- 
ing a  cordon  round  the  county,  and  excluding  the  rest 
of  the  baser  world.  To  be  a  Palatinate  is  somewhat 
more:  this  is  bettor  than  cheating  your  neighbours  ia 
the  sale  of  a  horse.  Whether  Durham  has  any  better 
reasons  for  prUe  than  its  oat-cakes  au>i  its  bishops,  wa 
cannot  tell.  Cheshire  vaunts  its  cheese,  as  of  right. 

Lincolnshire  ought  to  have  prided  itself  on  its  eels, 
and  its  ducks,  and  its  nmrshes,  and  iu  bogs,  and  on  tue 
dexterity  with  which  it  fattens  living  gee»e,  and  on  lha 
ague.  The  men  of  the  waters  ought  to  despise  the 
terrestrials.  How  that  matter  may  be,  we  cannot  tell ; 
dreadiug  Spalding  as  much  as  Deeping,  and  having  an 
innate  affection  fat  terra  firma  whenever  we  can  find  a 
piece.  It  might  have  been  proud  of  its  churches,  and 
its  early  wealth  ;  but  provincial  pride  seldom  bottoms 
itself  on  such  good  reasons. 

Salopia  has  contrived  to  make  itself  a  pride  out  of  its 
cakes  as  well  ai  its  Wrekin :  the  Simnell  is  at  least  as 
rallying  a  point  as  the  mountain;  Shrewsbury  cake* 
are  matters  of  distinction,  at  least  as  valid  as  squab- 
pies.  If  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  did  not  rest  their  fame  oa 
barley,  and  sand,  and  ploughs,  and  Mr.  Coke,  and 
phe.»>ants,  and  game-laws,  and  preserves,  and  >:<-el- 
tnps,  they  w.niU  be  much  to  blame.  The  Norfolciaa 
has  his  character  and  his  self-estimation  ;  but  though 
the  world  considers  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  "  a  pair,"  wo 
have  no  doubt  that  they  hold  each  other  in  cordial 
aversion,  as  is  most  just  and  proper. 

Of  Rutland,  and  Bedford,  anJ  Buckingham,  if  any 
body  knows — we  do  not — let  them  step  forward  w.th  a 
critical  review  of  us,  and  defend  their  own  causes.  Let 
them  prove  that  they  are  as  great  fools  as  their  neigh- 
bouts,  and  we  will  give  iheai  places  in  our  next  number. 

Kar'  «£.-^^r,  Leicestershire  is  the  county  !  Who  caa 
be  a  gentleman  and  follow  a  fox  ia  "  the  Saires  .""  Let 
us  admit  that  Ixricestershire  merits  well  of  iu  country, 
since  it  occup:e»  and  abstracts  that  race  of  dunder 
dandies  whose  brains  are  in  no  danger  from  fracture* 
of  their  investing  cases.  Its  merit  lies  in  foxes,  as  mat 
»f  Essex  does  in  calre*.  He  who  prides  himself  on  a 
fox,  has  clearly  more  merit  than  he  who  would  derive 
honour  from  a  fraternity  wuh  calves.  But  merit  i* 
merit,  and  distinclioa  is  distinction,  be  it  wha:  u  may. 

The  pride  of  Middlesex,  as  well  as  its  name  and  dis- 
tinction, nearly  merge  in  thai  of  London;  and  such  is 
the  influence  of  the  metropolis,  that  it  suffocates  the 
provincialities  that  ruigM  otherwise  make  fools  of  Surrey, 
and  Herk>hire,  and  Sussex,  and  so  on.  But  Kent  has  in- 
herited a  pride  fionj  Julius  C*s*r,  or  from  Shakspeare, 
which  doe*  a<  well,  which  it  is  little  inclined  to  forget ; 
wh:ie  the  fortunate  distinction  of  Kentish  men.  and  Mea 
of  Kent,  gives  it  i  perpetual  claim  on  self-consequeace, 
and  on  a  petty  intestine  division  of  its  o«n,  added  to 
its  division  from  all  the  remainder  of  England. 

As  Essex  derives  its  consequence  from  its  calves,  so 
does  Hamp>hire  from  .:«  ho£S  ;  which  of  the  two  animals, 
a  calf  or  a  hog,  an  Essex  or  a  Hampshire  man.  is  tae 
supreme,  we  do  not  pretend  to  settle.  As  to  Wiltshire 
and  Dorsetshire,  they  seem  to  go  for  little  or  nothing 
in  the  public  eye ;  but  doubtless,  they,  like  others  of  as 
little  real  character,  possess  also  their  mutual  jealousies, 
their  own  pride,  and  all  e'.se  that  is  requisite  to  the 
production  of  national  harmony.  If  no  otaer  cau>e* 
can  be  foucJ  in  all  such  cases,  it  is  su£cient  for  any 
two  counties  to  be  pitted  at  a  cricket-much  :  cr  ;ae 
mi'.itias  answer  the  purpose,  or  even  the  sheriffs'  ball  and 
the  gallows.  We  must  be  in  the  secret  councils  to  under 
stand  all  these  things;  and  we  ourselves  cannot  afford 
to  live  ten  years  in  each  of  the  counties  of  England. 
Sim?  future  Sir  John  Sinclair,  drawing  up  fifty-two 
quarto  volumes  of  English  statistics,  will  do  wtut  w* 
have  left  undone. 

Znnmeictstrlre  p.x«.ses*es  those  indisputable  claims  to 
self-excellence  which  arise  froai  a  coarse  dia.ect,  coarse- 
ness of  all  kinds,  rough  bulhsm.  and  Tom  Jones.  W« 
presume  that  Gloucester  and  Hereford  bottom  their 
virtues  on  their  cheeses  and  their  cider;  and  that  the 
latter  hates  all  mankind,  because  its  roads  are  the  wors^ 
in  England,  and  it  is  the  only  maker  of  perry.  War. 
cester  ns»y  go  along  with  them. 

Devonshire  and  Cornwall  are  one  and  two :  they  art 
one  to  the  civilized  pan  of  England,  from  the  extremity 
of  their  common  barbarism,  from  their  clotted  cream, 
and  their  squab  pies,  and  their  arrant  vulgarity.  Hut 
then  it  is  a  beautiful  refinement,  that,  as  from  the  mo- 
ment you  enter  the  Danuiocian  confines  you  are  lui.ae- 
tiiately  sen>ible  of  the  presec.~e  and  land  of  barbarian*, 
it  is  disputed  which  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  Western 
Barbary  is  the  worst.  The  observant  philosopher  will 
nevertheless  find  the  task  easy  ;  as,  being  far  removed 
from  all  infiuence  of  c.niiiation.  but  such  as  are  im- 
ported in  the  Plymouth  mail  and  the  Cornish  mail,  their 
peculiarities  have  full  room  to  display  themselves,  and 
their  mutual  recriminations  acquire  ample  scope. 

If  Devonshire  is  noted  for  especial  vulgarity.  Com. 
wall  claims  the  palm  for  rudeness,  and  roughness,  and 
brutality,  and  the  New  Light;  and  the  vulgarity  of 
Devonshire,  as  is  proper,  is  the  bottom  of  i:s  pride :  it 
is  the  only  land  of  the  world  that  caa  make  cider  or 
pickle  pork ;  and  then  it  potseaes  Deronport  and  Darv 
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moor ;   while,  as  a  set  off,  Cornwall  glorifies  itself  in  it* 
Land's  End,  and  its  tin  mines,  and  its  pilchards. 

We  must  gi»e  Coinwall  the  palm,  after  all :  it  is 
Celtic,  which  goes  for  a  good  deal.  Dolly  Pentreath 
spoke' Cornish  to  ilr.  Dames  Barrington;  it  wrecks 
Tessels  and  murders  the  mariners,  smuggles  brandy, 
runs  after  Wesley  jery  particularly,  deals  largely  in 
ghosts,  and  plays  at  wrestling  anu  hurlmg.  It  is  a  land 
of  a  character,  and  has  the  right  to  look  down  with  con- 
tempt on  Devonshire.  «u>i  on  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
It  is  a  land  ol  character  loo,  because  it  possesses  a  prrpe- 
tnal  reatoa  for  mutiny  and  rebellion  in  its  exquisite 
Motto,  "  One  and  all."" 

We  have  artived  at  the  Ten  Land's  End  itself,  and 
at  tbe  end  of  our  geo^rsphy  and  knowledge.  Had  we 
possessed  the  talents  of  /lumberman,  we  shouM  have 
produced  a  decent  octavo,  instead  ot  three  columns. 
Had  we  taken  a  fourth  column,  we  should  have  investi- 
gated the  advantages  and  the  effect;,  as  we  have  the 
reasons  and  causes.  The  effects  are  good,  though  we 
have  not  now  room  to  dilate  on  tbcm.  A  man  must 
bate  somebody ;  it  is  better  to  hate  somewhat  far  off 
than  absolutely  at  home.  A  Frenchman  is  rather  too  dis- 
tant :  hate  does  not  radiate  strong  enough  across  the  chan- 
nel. It  i>  inconvenient  to  hate  our  wive>  and  children. 
For  townsmen  to  hate  townsmen,  is  occasionally  incom- 
modious. The  county  forms  a  happy  medium  ;  not  too 
near  for  serious  grievance,  not  so  far  as  to  be  an  msuf- 
•cient  occupation  for  the  delight  of  hating.  Let  us  all 
cultivate  pride  ar.d  cinceit.  that  we  may  hate  as  we 
ought  Let  the  ceunt:es  give  premium*.  Thus  wiil 
even  the  insipids  learn  to  rival  each  ether  in  borse- 
stc-aiir.f.  and  hcrse-teahng.  ar.d  wrestling,  and  coal- 
heaviug.  and  squab-pics  and  bogs,  and  calves,  and 
crukft.  and  cudgelling:  acd  tnus  a  government  will 
learn,  by  dividing,  to  govern.  We  have  kept  our  main 
secret  to  tbe  last. 
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Tfc  <  TtK  ff  Cftruf  I'«H  Ciwdfcrf  arrlirtl  to  tlit  w*e  ff  I*t<\ri- 
cj.-i-y    Liy-»^r».      Second    Edition.     16mo.    pp.    lt>. 
Lv  uiun     JUulsloc  atd  Stccrman. 
THIS  excellent   little  paivph'.e:.    by  MR.  JOHN  Li  st  s 
VENNT,  will  be  read  by  ail  Teetotalers  with  the  utmost 
attention.     It   i>  published   in  Ihe  form  of  a   teller  to 


1  Peerage  for  the  r*«ple"  is  a 

sufficient  guarantee  for  the  •tcellcftc*  and  utility  of  this 
or  any  other  work  which  may  emanate  from  his  pen ; 
and  in  strongly  recommending  the  "  Hand-Book  of 
Stenography"  to  every  individual  who  may  be  anxious 
to  learn  short-hand  writing,  we  only  fulfil  a  duty  which 
stiict  impartiality  imposes  upon  us. 

Tm  .tfmntrt'  AJrit*  on  Conu,  CiiWaiM.  a»J  <X*er  A't- 

,ai,>  tftkt  Frtt.  pp.  46.  London  .  W.  Strange. 
THE  author  of  this  work  very  properly  observes  that 
"  there  are  but  few  persons  of  either  sex  who  escape  the 
pain  and  annoyance  aiising  from  corns  on  the  feet ;  and 
it  is  a  demonstrable  fact  that  the  almost  constant  feverish 
excitement  they  produce,  tends  materially  to  shorten 
the  duration  of  "human  life."  And  in  another  part  of 
the  work,  the  author  remarks  that  "  whenever  the  feet 
are  out  of  good  condition  tbe  whole  body  is  more  or  less 
affected  by  fever,  languor,  and  enervation  ;  whereas  a 
sound  foot,  well  used  and  protected,  by  due  care, 
against  the  attacks  of  disease,  will  carry  its  possessor 
through  an  amount  of  labour  he  would  otherwise  be  in- 
capable of  enduring."  With  these  convictions  in  mind, 
the  author  details  a  number  of  curious  hints  and  rules 
for  the  management  of  the  feet,  and  lays  down  the  pro- 
per preventives  and  remedies  connected  with  tbe  sub- 
ject. Such  a  work  merely  requires  publicity  in  order 
to  obtain  extensive  patronage. 

Irv!«*j ;  iti  Sff»try,  Ckarfftrr,  JJ-f.  By  MR.  tad  M*&. 
S  C.  HALU  Part  1.  Svo.  London:  How  & 
Parsons,  i 

1  MKS.  HAIL  is  one  of  the  most  charming  and  delightful 
i  novelists  of  the  day;  and  her  talented  husband  is  well 
known  as  the  Editor  of  those  beautiful  annual  volumes, 
the  "Book  of  Gems."  Tnese  writers  have  now  pre- 
sented the  public  with  the  first  .'irrai»m  of  a  woik  which 
will  indubitably  become  one  of  the  most  popular  publi- 
cations of  the  Jay.  The  pictorial  embellishments,  con- 
sisting of  wooo-etgravings  executed  in  a  masterly 
style,  are  alone  worth  tbe  pr.ce  of  the  work:  but  when 
these  are  associated  with  the  n-o*t  graphic,  interfiling, 
and  instructing  letter-press,  the  rowt  etttrmhi*  becomes 
an  irresistible  attraction  to  the  purchaser  of  good  and 
useful  books.  W;  sincerely  congratulate  the  authors 
and  publishers  cf  this  work  on  the  talent  and  liberali- 
ty bestowed  respectively  upon  us  literary  and  pictorial 


REPORT    OF    TEETOTAL   NEWS,    PRO 
GRESS,  AND  MEEST1NGS. 

COUNTRY  NEWS. 

CAELISLE. 

WE  extract  the  following  information  from  Tke  Border 
Herald  of  Ttmptnmc*,  an  excellent  monthly  journal, 
published  by  Mr.  Hudson  Scott,  of  Carlisle. — 'A  few  of 
the  friends  of  Teetotalism  in  Carlisle,  in  connection  witk 
a  portion  of  the  newly-formed  Kecbabue  Band  have. 
'  giving  a  series  of  Concert*  on  Saturday 


Christians,  and,  without  meocarp  with  the  character ^of    departments ;  and  venture  to  predict  that  ihe  publication 


i*  follow  i  oc  extract: —  ^-..      • 

i  as  h'chwa\s  ;  visiting  small  villages  and  p 

imagine  for  one  moment  mtoxicaticg  liquors  ,|  dri,ir-  ,nrousb  fairs;   attending  wakes 
iwn  in  our  cvun-.n.  anu  that  we  were  cense-     (murnlD  ,  frcm  one  of  ,klch%  between  I 


the  nice*  of  ihe  Hebrew*,  endeavour?  to  meet  the  re'.i 
pi»  us  o;  p>  nents  ot  the  doctrine  of  total  abstinence  upon 
their  own  ground.  Mr.  Penny  therefore  attempts  to 
combat  them  by  mean>  of  the  principles  they  themselves 
constantly  apply  to  other  sub;ects:  acd  in  this  aim  be 
is  emiccDtly  &ucce>s:'ul.  His  styls  is  fluent  and  easy, 
and  the  character  of  ais  language  give*  a  charm  to  the 
arguments  which  he  adduces  t  -  support  his  view*.  He 
sets  out  by  assuming  that  abstinence  is  lawful  (a  pro- 
position whiih  is  sell-evicent  V  and  th<cce  proceeds  to 
demonstrate  its  excellence  and  its  necessity.  Kelative 
to  the  reasonableness  of  abstinence  frcm  strong  drink, 
we  quote  the  fcLowmg  extiact  — 

"  Let  us 
to  be  unknown 

quectiy  tree  from  all  the  evi.sthiy  produce;  what  we 
ask  wtuid  be  thought  of  the  man  who  having  acqu:rea 
a  kuowiecge  of  their  properties  their  exciting  tencency 
and  their  insidious  tatnre.  to  whom  also  it  was  well- 
known  that  their  introduction  :n~o  theccnntry  wocld  be 
followed  by  all  the  evils  we  see  they  occasion  :  that  they 
would  produce  misery,  disease,  and  death,  to  a  most 
fearful  extent,  that  they  would  bcccn-.e  a  jx-werful  aux- 
iliary lo  infidelity,  a  s:umtlinr-b!ock  to  many  professing 
Christians  and  spreaa  far  acd  wide  irreligicn  ana 
eteri  al  itun. — what,  we  ask.  wvuld  you  thick  o:  the  man, 
who  knowiLg  all  this  should  persist  in  introducing 
tbem.  saying,  •  God  bas  not  forticdtn  them,  acd  I  cat 
use  itim  vuhout  abusing  them,  let  these  abstain  who 
have  not  sufficient  self-command,'  and  urging  this  as  a 
sort  o!  justification  of  his  conduct,  or  as  a  salvo  to  quiet 
his  conscience,  should  resolve,  whatever  the  consequence 
might  be,  not  only  to  Ese  them  himself,  bnt  to  give  to 
his  children  and  friends,  acd  tens  as  far  as  his  influence 
and  example  extended  doing  all  in  his  power  to  make 
the  use  01  them  general :  Would  yon  cot  denounce 
such  an  one  as  a  misanthrope  and  a  curse,  acd  cast  cut 
kis  name  as  evil  f  Would  any  language  be  toe  strong  ? 
any  epithet  too  opprobrious  to  character.ie  scch  a  man 
nad  mark  your  abaorrenc*  of  his  conduct  ?  Well,  rr- 


evenings  io  toe  Athenaeum  Lecture  Boom.  The  pried 
of  admission  are: — Frunt  Seats,  6d.  Back  Seats  3d. 
Children,  half-price.  An  address  it  delivered  sack 
evening  between  the  parU  of  the  Concerts.  The  first 
Concert  took  place  on  Saturday  evening,  17th  of  Oct. 
when,  we  are  happy  to  say,  a  numerous  and  respectable 
audience  assembled  and  seemed  highly  gratified  with 
the  evening's  entertainments.  The  flees,  songs,  lc. 
were  got  up  in  a  very  creditable  manner  and  elicited 
great  applause  from  the  audience.  MR.  M'Min.**,  ^ 
m  a  brief  address,  explained  the  motives  of  the  projec- 
tors, .and  called  upon  all  the  friends  of  the  working 
classes  to  come  forward  and  support  the  undertaking. 

••  Carlisle  was  visited  on  the  29th  ull.  by  the  Hrr. 
MR.  KELLY,  Catholic  Clergyman  of  Wigtoa.  In  the 
evening  and  the  two  succeeding  evenings  he  delivered 
convincing  lectures  on  the  benefits  arising  from  the  total 
abstaining  from  intoxicating  drinks,  to  large  and  atten- 
tive audiences.  During  the  three  night's  lectures,  140 
persons  signed  the  total  abstinence  pledge,  and  have 
foimed  themselves  into'a  Catholic  congregational  *s- 
cietf ;  and  we  understand  that  at  the  recommendation, 
of  the  Kev.  gentleman,  they  intend  to  act  in  union  with, 
the  Georral  Society  in  this  town.  26  have  joined  ta* 
latter  society  duru-g  the  past  month." 

cncKUMorrit. 

Ox  Wednesday,  the  24th  ult.  the  RET.  MR.  Kitty 
visited  Cockermouth,  and  in  the  erening  addressed  a 
numerous  and  respectable  audience  in  the  Friends' 
Meeting  House,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  he  adminis- 
tered the  pledge  to  upwards  of  40,  who  were  immediate- 
ly enrolled  as  member*  of  ike  temperance  society. 

AEHATHWAITE. 

WE  are  happy  to  state  thit  a  Teetotal  society  was  es- 
tablished in  the  Tillage  of  Armathwaite  oo  the  liih. 
of  October,  and  has  met  with  complete  success. 

GLASGOW. 

ON  the  21st  of  October,  a  splendid  lecture  was  given  in 
•  Mr.  King's  chapel,  by  that  en  :i.ent  philanthropist,  Mr. 
GEORGE  Tuoxrsox.  Wjh  bis  usual  eloquence,  be 
traced  alcohol  from  it*  Asybian  cradle,  in  the  9th.  cen- 
tury, to  its  manhood  of  Bnvchief  in  our  own  day.  He 
showed  the  folly  and  the  fruitlessness  of  restricting  its 
ravage*  under  one  (bra,  and  leaving  them  unrestrained 
under  another, — inasmuch  as  it  is  ihe  alcohol  that  docs 
the  evil,  and  not  the  other  ingredient*  with  which  it  is 
found  in  combination. 

WEEXBAM. 

WEEXBAM,  in  Wales,  affords  many  proofs  of  the  bene- 
fits of  Teetotalism.     Ma.   TIRE*,  of  that   place,  thus 
'  writes   to    Tt«    Border  Hrra'J  p/  Trmpermuci; — "The 
:  good  cause  is  getting  on  well  both  in  town  and  country. 
I  The  experience  of  the  last  four  years  is  most  satisfactory. 
Ministers  are  more  faithful   iu  warning  the  drunkard. 
Several   grnUemen  are   coming  forward  to  assist  as  in 
this  mighty  reformation.     With   the  blessing   at  G*d 
upon  cor  labours  we  yet  hope  to  see  the  strongholds  of 
intemperance  thrown  down,     if  He  be  fer  us,  who  can 
be  against  as." 

UNCOUISHIEE. 

|  TBUB  is'  not  another  county  where  narcotics  are  so 
lueh  nsed  as  in  that  of  Lincoln.    It  has  been  calculated 


lember  that  so  long  as  we  use  these  things  (except  as  |clle>  M, 
medicine)  we  are  continuing  that  which  we  should  de-  orelrenfj 
some*  another  for  beginning:  and  can  it  be  right  m  ,  ,c  prw>l  ^^  aopp^ 


'  Paddy  Blake,  plate  yer  honour,  the  gintleman  pro- 
mises "ye  svme  coffee  whin  ye  get  home ,'  and  on  the 
Blackwater,  a  muddy  river,  as  its  name  denotes,  our 
boat's  crew  put  into  shore,  midway  between  Ycughai 
and  Lismore,  to  visit  a  clear  spnng.  with  the  where- 
abouts of  which  they  were  familiar.  The  whiskey  -shops 
are  closed  or  converted  into  coffee-houses ;  the  distil- 
leries have,  for  the  most  part,  ceased  to  work  ;  and  the 


Us  to  continue  that  which  it  would  be  wrong  in  another 
to  commence.  I'  »  kmnr  the  evils  and  miseries  strong 
drinks  produce,  and  can  their  use,  neder  these  circum- 
stances, be  justifiable  ?  Oh,  brethren,  let  big  h-minced 
consistency  mark  our  conduct,  and  let  us  at  least  us* 
the  ittuence  of  oar  example  to  banish  from  common 
use  lhal  we  should  dread  to  introduce." 

This  little  pamphlet  is  a  valuable  advocate  ia  the 
cause  of  Tcetoulism. 


Of  the  extent  of  the  change. 

therefore,  we  have  had  amp]'  experience  ;  and  it  is 
borne  out  by  the  assurances  of  *o  many  who  live  in  towns 
as  well  a*  in  the  country,  that  we  can  bare  BO  hesita- 
tion in  describing  sobriety  to  be  almost  universal 
throughout  Ireland." 

Wt  shall  notice  this  work,  moeOirr.  according  to  the 

*  -         •  "      -.  **  - 


w  e  snail  notice  LOIS  work,  monthly,  according  to  the     vocaie,  »«.  «       «->  .««,  •;  -~  r  -fr»»», 

periodical  appearance  of  the  part*,  mntil  its  completion,     elicited  bursts  of  applause  from  the  andienca.     AJWr 


TV  K.t-'-r.   »  ff  S»oMcr«rJk».     BT  WILLIAM  CAB- 

r  i  M  i  k.  pp.  24.     Loucon  :  W.  Strange. 
Tnx  author  of  this  valuable  little  publication  bas  fuDy 


Messrs.  How  &  Panoas  have  commenced  their  pub- 
lishing career  with  considerable  spiriL- 

TECTH. — Truth  will  ever  be  unpalatable  to  those  who 
are  determined  not  to  relinquish  error,  but  caa  never 
give  offence  to  the  honest  and  well-meaning  :.  for  the 


succeeded  in  his  aim  of  presenting  the   student  with  a    plain-dealing  remonstrances  of  a  friend  differ  as  widely 


stenographic    guide,    the    principal   characteristics   of 
which  are  simplicity  and  perspicuitr.     The  time  of  the 


front  the  rancour  of  an  enemy,  as  Ike  friendly  probe  of 
a  surgeon  from  ib*  dagger  of  an 


.    . 


I 

'     '       'M 


f         - 


_i'il  become  a  standard  national  monument.  We  shall 
lay  before  our  readers  an  extract  which  is  especially 
calculated  to  interest  them: — 

"  In  reference  to  the  extent  to  which  sobriety  has 
spread,  it  will  be  almost  sufficient  to  state  that  during 
pur  recent  stay  in  Ireland.  :rom  the  10th  of  June  to  the 
Gth  of  September,  IslO,  we  saw  but  six  persons  intoxi- 
cated: and  that  for  the  first  thuty  days  we  had  not 
encountered  one  In  the  course  of  that  month  we  had 
travelled  fro-m  Ccrk  to  Killarney — round  the  coast ; 
returning  by  the  inland  route;  not  along  mail-coach 
roads,  but  on  a  jaunting  car.'  through  byways  as  well 
as  highways  ;  visiting  small  villages  and  populous  towns: 

acd    funerals 

(returning  from  one  of  which,  between  GlesgariB"  and 
Keen  are.  at  nightfall,  we  met  at  least  a  hundred  sub- 
stantial fAimers,  mounted) :  in  short,  wherever  crowds 
were  assembled  and  we  considered  it  likely  we  might 
gather  information  as  to  the  state  of  the  country  and  the 
character  of  tbe  people.  We  repeat,  we  aid  not  meet 
a  single  individual  who  appeared  to  have  tasted  spirits: 
and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  express  our  conviction,  that 
two  years  ago,  in  the  same  places  and  during  tk*  same 
time',  w«  should  have  encountered  many  thousand 
drunken  men.  From  first  to  last,  we  employed,  per- 
haps, fftv  car-drivers ;  we  never  found  oa>e  to  accept  a 

drink  :  the  boatmen  at  Kiilarnev.  proverbial  for  drenken-  '.  kJ  on'  mko  k"  turned  kt*  »«ent»n  to  the  t__, 

ness,  insubordination,  and  recklessness  of  life,  declined  «* lh"  r°«'nf  •'»'  **  »**T  T****.  tkat  in  tk«  sonlk  ef 
the  whiskev  we  bad  taken  with  us  for  tbe  bugle-player,  Lincolnshire,  in  the  fenny  parts,  every  second  customer 
who  was  not  •  pledged,'  and  after  boors  of  hard  labour  ™°  •ntct*  tke  $b°P  *  *  aroggist  a  a  purchaser  ef 
dirped*  can  into  the  lake  and  refreshed  themselves  from  0F!nai'  I"0"""*..  Godfrey's  mixture,  or  ether  :  and 
iu  waters  ;  it  was  amusing  as  well  as  gratifying  to  hear  ewT  oU"r  "»>«<"»"  «*•  enters  that  of  a  grocer  fetches 
their  new  reading  of  tie  address  to  the  famous  echo :  m"T  X>b»cco.  The  use  of  opium  and  laudanum  is 

much  on  the  increase,  bat  not  as  staled  in  tke  news- 
paper reports,  in  proportion  to  tke  spread  if  Ti  ilnUlism 
On  the  contrary  it  will  be  invariably  found  that  all 
opium  and  laudanum  takers  are  beer  and  gin  drinkers, 
while  Teetotalers  are  bound  by  the  principles  of  absti- 
nence societies,  to  abstain  from  every  intoxicating  agent. 
It  will  be  found  too  that  there  is  a  greater  consuatptism 
of  green  tea  in  Lincolnshire  than  in  any  other  part. 
The  practice  of  opium-taking  is  not  confined  t*  tke  agusl 


' 


and  infirm. 

OXFOBJ>  TEJirxitAMri  INSTITITE,   am   anruiiT  TO 

TBE   fKlTEO    nUPEKAKCX    ASSOCIATMR. 

OK  Wednesdav.  the  2sa  of  Oct.  a  meeting  was  ksli  m 
tke  Primitive  Metkodtst  Chapel,  at  eight  o'clock.  Am 
address  was  delivered  by  that  well-known  and  able  at- 
vocate.  Ma.  H  i  i.so.v.  who,  by  his  argumentative  i 


an  iateresting  speech  of  nearly  two  boon,  the  following 
revolution  was  moved :— "  It  is  resolved  that  the  Oxford 
Temperance  Institute  be  henceforth  made  an  Auxiliary 
to  the  Vailed  Temperaac*  0  ssnriatia*.  and  that  Ik* 
Secretary  of  tkis  Society  take  the  necessary  prejBBO- 
nary  steps  to  accomplish*  the  projected  Union,  by  an 
immediate  communication  with  th*  Secretary  of  that 
Society."  Tki* 
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^  rm 
THE     TEETOTALER, 


MK.  BLACKWKI  i ,  the  Secretary  to  the  Oxford  Tem- 
perance lu.tnuie,  wriUs  U  us  in  th*  following  terms : — 
••  We  have  a  Heading  Room  and  Circulating  Library, 
at  Lambert's  H>:el,  E:>b»  street ;  »*d  tbeM  are  we'll 
supplied  *  th  all  the  Iradwf  periodicals  OB  Teetotalism. 
including  that  inurtitia|  «»d  truly  valuable  journal 
Tkt  Trr.v.'j.'.-r.  a  publication  which  we  most  strongly 
recommend  lo  all  (hot*  who  with  the  glorious  principle* 
of  Teetotalism  fairly  and  fearlessly  promulgated.  In 
conclusion,  allow  me  to  observe  that  it  is  the  opinion  of 
our  Committee  that], by  unity  anil  perseverance,  the 
grand  objects  of  that  Association  to  which  we  claim  to 
be  an  Auxiliary,  will  em  long  be  accomplished." 

cam*. 

THE  Temperance  dinner  given  by  LORP  GLEMGAL  to 
the  Teetotalers  ofCahir,  county  Tinperarv,  took  place 
on  No\  ember  lltb,  at  the  Market-house  in  that  town. 
Upwards  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  sit  down  to  the  rv. 
past.  Amongst  those  piesenl  were  Loan  and  I.AUT 
GLKNGAL,  FATHER  MATNEW,  and  the  RK\.  M».  KI-.-..I-. 
the  Protestant  rector  of  twe  parish.  C  \PTYIN  BITIEK 
was  in  the  chair.  His  lordship  said,  in  speaking  of 
Falhew  Mathew,  that  he  was  more  deserving  of  grati- 
tude than  any  man  living.  Katfcew  Mathew  >aid  in  his 
speech  that  the  rules  of  the  society  did  not  prevent  the 
members  from  taking  a  part  in  political  matters,  but 
that  thev  should  not  do  so  in  their  rapacity  of  Teeto- 
taler*. Vie  proposed  the  health  of  the  Protestant  rec- 
tor,  whose  adhesion  to  their  cause  he  looked  upon  as  the 
harbinger  of  better  Jays.  Several  very  excellent 
•peeches  were  delivered.  His  lordship.  LaJy  Cllengal. 
and  Father  Mathew  retired  at  eight  o'clock;  but  the 
festivities  w*re  kept  up  till  a  late  hour.  • 


TOWN    NEWS. 

Mima  Vic's    I.NSTlrlTE,  C1RCI s    SrRKKT. 

The  Mechanic's  Institute.  Cirrus  Street.  New  Road. 
was  the  scene  of  the  signal  discomfiture  of  a  man  of  the 
name  "of  THOMAS'  MUVONNEIL.  on  Friday  evening, 
Nov.  (<th  instant.  Mr.  Macconnell  had  advertised  his 
intention  of  discussing  the  menu  of  Teelotaiism.  and 
recommending  a  uew  scheme  to  replace  this  new  doc- 
trine, and  still  produce  the  same  salutary  enVeta  in 
respect  to  the  reformation  of  the  working  classes.  Mr. 
llacconnell  proposed  the  total  abolition  of  the  national 
debt  a»  his  remedy  '  '  :  lie  nv.fht  as  well  have  asserted 
that  the  pulling  down  of  Sain:  Paul's  cathedral  would 
hjave  reformed  the  intemperate  habits  of  the  nation. 
Ilk.  Nii-H.-iv'N,  an  eminent  advocate  of  the  cause  of 
Teetotalism,  was  so  disgusted  with  this  declamatory 
tubbuh,  that  he  hastened  to  the  front  of  the  platform, 
and  proposed  that  all  Tee uualers  present  taouM  express 
A  similar  feeling  by  quitting  the  room.  The  luolion 
w»s  immediately  carried,  and  Mr.  P.  Do  DP  (the  Chair. 
man  \  Mr.  Nu noisov,  and  the  friends  of  the  principle 
of  total  abstinence  instantly  withdrew,  leaving  the 
aapieut  Mr.  MaooiancU  "  alone  in  his  glory." 

MKuINIA-STKt£I    TOtA.1    .tt*>.IMVK    s*< IETT. 

VTe  announced  souse  timr  since  that  the  Glass  House, 
opposite  to  the  entrance  of  the  l.ondon  P>.<cks,  East 
Smilhtteld,  had  been  npeaed  by  the  Virginia-st.  Total 
Abstinence  Society  as  an  East  l.ocj.-a  Trraperaoce 
Hall.  This  rooru  having  for  sometime  been  found  too 
small,  the  Committee  have  succeeded  in  engaging  a 
larger  and  More  comfortable  one.  in  the  taste  building, 
capable  of  holding  8.WU  persons.  The  first  meeting 
was  held  in  i<  on  Sunday  evening.  Nov.  1st,  when  not 
less  than  twelve  hundred  persons  were  present.  Mr. 
J.  Ksmii  was  in  the  Chair.  The  meeting  was  ad- 
«lre*sred  by  Mus.  S\i:ni  and  M-.  <  T ABBOT,  and  by 
M»»»s.  S»-i.tv»N,  WNIII  u....  CRAI.  CAU.OW.  DAW- 
aoR,  and  the  &KT.  MK.  HITVMIXSON.  Several  members 
••t  the  Metr*p»utan  Koman  Catholic  Total  Abstinence 
Anociatm  w»ra  present,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  in 
Itatwre  a  better  understanding  might  exist  between  the 
two  Mxietm.  The  Chairman  remarked  that  he  would 
•M*  all  hi*  influence  to  bring  aK-ut  so  desirable  an  end. 
MeeUnf*  are  ttetd  even  Suuday.  Monday,  and  Thurs- 
day eteuinjs,  at  this  new  place  of  assembly. 

VNtrVP     TKNrKRAXCK     ASSOCIATION. 

I!    :  :  t?ihft rn. 

Notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather, 
the  meetings  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  evening*  at 
the-  Aldersgate  Street  Chapel,  have  been  well  attended. 
and  the  advocates  of  the  go.xl  cause  of  total  abstinence 
fcare  not  exerted  themselves  in  vain.  Upwards  of  two 
hundred  signature*  aie  obtained  weekly  to  the  Pledge- 
Bout  of  the  I'nited  Temperance  As»ueialio»;  and  the 
worthy  Registrar,  MR.  C»xvr,  finds  the  duties  of  his 
department  of  the  administration  of  this  society  rapidly 
increasing.  On  Sanday.  the  chapel  is  opened  for 
*livi*e  service  .  the  K L>  .  J.  S.  CUNES  a  theomciauag 
minister. 


VARIETIES. 

Um*  Ci.'THS*. — Gricrwts  and  "  considerably  unp'.ea- 
•ant.  if  cot  w»ore."  to  Ke«r,  j»thf  burthen  of  a  new  coat. 
A  hat  is  bad  eaoujk — fata  new  coat,  with  "a  tight 
•t  !"•  What  an  amount  ot.carr  and  of  personal  soiici- 
t»de  it  brinp  with  it— to  sax  nothing  of  that  iaJt'<nb- 
•ble  feeling,  whirh  makes  an  unoccupied  arm  a  4evid«<i 
«aper*«ity — a  mtr*  Kaager.on  ;  a  tenotioa.  family 
•Mdoweti  fenh,  when  the  wearer's  "aeamr*"  was  taken, 
••ad  he  WM  toM  to  Wd  up  his  head,  like  a  man  tad, 


drop  hi*  haads,  which  dangled  so  stranjjely  far  below 
the  termination  of  sleere*  that  had  always  »e«med  long 
enough  until  then.  See  yonder  victim,  dwtginf  fellow 
pedestrians,  a*  if  he  feared  that  contact  would  collapse 
him,  like  a  soap-bubble.  Hear  him  think  aloud,  in  the 
language  of  "  on*  who  knows,"  as  hothraadt  hi*  devious 
way  :  "  Oh  to  be  the  martyr  of  a  few  yards  of  cloth  ; 
to  be  the  Helot  of  a  tight  fit;  to  be  slhackled  by  the 
ninth  part  of  a  man ;  lo  be  mad*  submissive  to  the'  sun, 
the  dust,  the  rain,  and  the  snow  ;  to  be  panic-stricken 
by  the  chimney-sweep,  scared  by  the  dustman ;  to 
shudder  at  the  advent  of  th*  baker  ;  to  give  precedence 
to  the  scavenger  ;  to  concede  the  wall  to  a  peripatetic 
conveyancer  of  nuts  ;  to  palpitate  at  the  irregular  sallies 
of  a  mercurial  cart-horse  ;  to  look  with  awe  at  the  ap- 
paratiou  of  a  giggling  servant  girL  with  a  slop-pail 
reversed  ;  to  coast  a  gutter,  with  horrible  anticipations 
of  the  consequences  !'  There  is  however  one  consolation. 
The  evil  »:li  soon  war  cj\  and  the  draper  shall  bene- 
volently rejoice  that  it  has  been  removed. 

FREKPOU  or  OriMio*  AM>  Ac-rrox. — We  bavesome- 
vhere  heard  of  a  connoisseur  in  the  arts  saying  to  a 
friend.  "  I  wish  you  would  come  down  and  see  a  picture 
I  have  just  purchased.  I  would  like  you  to  git e  me 
your  .-j»  :t.i  opinion  of  it.  A  friend  of  mine  bad  ih.- 
impudence  to  say.  this  morn  ng,  that  it  was  not  an  ori- 
ginal '  If  there's  .11  :  -..  •  man  says  it  is  not  an  original, 
by  Jove  !  I'll  knock  him  down  !  Rut  come  and  see  it, 
and  tell  me  honestly  what  you  think  of  it."  Here  was 
freedom  of  opinion  ;  and  something  as-kin  to  the  liberty 
of  action  said  to  have  been  grained  by  an  American 
Col.  to  the  troops  under  his  command,  before  e«ing 
lato  winter-quarters.  They  were  sunVring  for  provisions 
and  clothing,  and  the  Congress  had  been  repeatedly 
that  relief  which  it  was  not  in  their 
I'nder  these  circumstances  the  Col. 


mWLM    VAU.W1UI,,        -> 

pt-'.itiooed  for  U 
power  tooe*row. 
paraded  his  band  of  suffering  soldiers,  and  harangued 
them  as  follows  :  "  Fellow  -Soldiers  !  You've  served  your 
country  faithfully  and  truly.  We've  fought  hard  tights 
together,  ag'inst  the  enemy.  You're  in  a  bad  way  for 
comfortable  clo:he*.  that's  a  fart ;  and  it  raak>>s  me 
cry,  a'most.  to  see  your  feet  bleeding  on  the  frozen 
ground.  But  Cougre.s  can't  help  it,  nor  1  n'ltker. 
Now  U  any  of  you  want  to  return  home,  you  may  go. 
Let  them  that  would  like  to  go.  step  ouut*o  paces  in 
front.  But  the  first  man  that  steps  out.  darn  my  skin  ' 
if  1  don't  shoot  him  as  quick  as  1  would  a  re  1  coat  !" 
It  u  needles*  to  add,  thai  not  a  solitary  ••  volunteer  '  was 
to  be  found 

ForrsRv. — "Foppery  is  never  cured  :  it  i<  a  Had  stamina 
ofthrminJ,  whirh,  like  those  of  the  body,  are  never 
rectified  :  once  a  coxcomb  and  alw ays  a  coxcomb. 

Mi  \  »uk»its, — A  rare  place  is  a  menagerie,  Kvh  for 
exhibition  of  the  animals  observe!,  and  the  humans 
obseiving.  Various  are  the  drolleries  in  each,  which 
pas«  befbr*  Hie  keeper.  '•  Have  y<«u  such  an  animal  as 
a  l'i  CK.  in  Txnir  •en:«*ye>*rrv  *"  said  a  wag  to  the 
president  of  an  itinerating  "  iastilole"  of  wil-i  animals. 
No,  never  heerd  o'  him  ;  «hat  s->rt  of  a  creasure  is  he  ' 
••  He  is  a  Wiscvnsie  varmint,  which  it  is  difficult  suffi- 
ciently adequately  for  to  describe  He  is  exc^edingly 
rleet— in  fact,  very  much  so.  He  has  four  l<-gs — two 
short  one*  on  one  side,  and  two  long  ones  on  the  other. 
He  always  grazes  on  an  inclined  plane:  and  the  wav 
they  catch  him,  is  curious.  They  ••  j :  him.  make  hirii 
turn  round,  and  this  brinrt  his  Ion;  tegs  on  the  up-hill- 
side  :  consequence  of  which,  his  short  legs  a'nt  no  ac- 
count. He  ta.!«  down,  rolls  over  aad  over,  and  is 
mighty  soon  catched."  The  apparently  credulous  pre- 
sident offered  a  handsome  sum  for  a  live  spec-men  ;  and 
proceeded  to  hoax  the  naturalist  in  retura,  while  he 
was'deeply  interested  in  a  cage  of  plavful  foxes.  "  Them 
animals."  said  he,  "  comes  from  Iceland,  a  cold  country, 
north  of  Canada.  They  are  very  fond  of  crows'  ecg>. 
which  they  steal  from  the  precipices,  on  the  sea-side. 
They  are  cunnins  ereat«res.  very.  When  they  come  to 
a  spot  where  they  expect  to  tind  a  batch  of  nests,  thev 
make  a  rinr.  and  begun  to  wrestle,  to  see  which  is  the 
strongest.  When  they  find  out.  the  stoutest  soes  to  the 
edge  of  the  precipice,  takes  his  next  neighbour's  tail 
in  hi<  teeth,  and  he  takes  another,  and  so  r«.  till  the 
string  is  long  enough  to  hangover  and  reach  the  e^rs. 
whica  are  then  handed  up  from  on*  to  another,  (our 
greedy  listener  forgot  to  ask  ioir, )  until  they  arrive  in 


than  to  alleviate  his  malady,  he  ceases  to  attend  his 
work,  he  ceases  also  to  le  present  to  their  miads. 
Another  comes,  occupies  his  place,  receives  th*  wages 
he  used  to  earn,  and  to*  lick  man  is  forgotten.  Dis- 
ease continues  to  prey  upon  his  fe»me,  until  he  « pi  res  ! 
.He  is  consigned  to  the  gftve,  of  difficult  purcha**,  and 
to  oblivion,  or  his  remembered  only  by  the  beggary  of 
his  family,  accounted  importunate  and  troublesome. 
The  midnight  bell,  that  is  booming  over  this  great  me- 
tropolis as  these  thoughts  are  recorded,  sounds  in  the 
wakeful  ear  of  many  a  family,  mad*  desolate  like  this  ! 
STKANorDiKR. — There  »re  a  great  many  stories  told 
of  the  prolific  soil  of  the  Western  State*  of  America  • 
bow  that  bread,  ready  buttered,  grows  upon  high  trees  • 
that  pigs'  tails,  planted  in  the  rich  alluri&l  bottom 
lands,  in  the  fall,  fructify  in  such  wise,  that  on  some, 
fine  evening  in  early  spring  a  crop  of  juTenile  pork- 
en  may  be  *een  marching  into  the  cover's  farm -yard, 
from  th*  "  spot  where  tney  grew."  with  short  squeak, 
and  in  military  order :  and  that  jack-knives  are 
"raised"  by  a  kindred  agricultural  process.  Howso- 
ever this  may  be,  ve  are  credibly  informed  that  the 
truth  of  a  statement  equally  surprising,  can  be  easily 
established.  In  Illinos,  it  U  quite  a  common  thing  for 
deer,  being  previously  accommodated  with  a  "  bucket 
full  of  salt"  0:1  their  tails,  to  walk  up  to  a  squatter" 
tent  in  their  forest,  turn  his  fat  haunches  to  the  fire, 
and  keep  them  there,  until  properly  cooked,  aud  then 
permit  a  delicious  steak  to  be  cut  therefrom.  They 
then  go  about  theii  business  with  equanimity.  In 
sorue  instances,  it  is  further  stated,  they  return  at  night- 
tall,  to  furnish  forth  a  "  cold  cut."  We  have  thu 
strtement  in  the  hard-writing  of  Ma,  JOHN  SMITH 
of  lilioota,  who  refers,  confidently,  to  MR.  JOHX 
THOMPSON,  of  Ohio, 


GrissixG.— -  Teddy,  me  boy,  jut  guess  how  many 
cheese* there  is  in  this  ere  bag.  an'  faith  I'll  give  ye  th* 
whole  five."  •'  Five,"  said  Teddy.  "  Arr'ah,  by  my 
-•'•!.  bad  luck  to  the  man  who  tonld  ye  :" 

LIFE.— How  small  a  portion  of  our  lives  i*  that  we 
truly  enjoy  !  In  youth  ve  are  looking  forward  lo 
things  that  are  to  come :  in  old  age  we  look  backward 
to  things  that  are  past. 

SKN*ATIOK. — I  o  v  are  the  rowels  which  create 
more  disagreeable  sensations  m  the  minds  of  honest 
men  than  all  the  rest  of  the  alphabet  put  together. 

A  WcLLKKtsM — ••  I'm  losing  flesh."  as  the  butcher 
said  ven  he  saw  a  man  robbing  his  cart. 

Too  FAT. — "Give  me   the  men  that  are  fat!"  said 
honest  Jack  KalsUrT.     Not  such  are  the  predilections  of 
'  an  agreeable  correspondent,  who  has  sent  us  the  ••  Con- 
fessionsofin  Obvse."  We  are  reluctant  to  publish  them. 
They  certainly  can.  be   of  no  service  as  a  warning  or 
i  beacon  ;  for  who.  by  taking  thought,  can  cease  to  grow 
'  fat.  any  more   than  he  can  add  a  cubit  to  hit  stature  ? 
Still  less  wi.l  they  be  likely  to  amuse.     Thoae  who  ar* 
I  troubled   wuh   the   liis  that    fteJ>  is  heir  to  — in  whoa 
every  thing  that   is  eaten  turns  to  fat,  which  they  con- 
sider "an  oily  dropsy"— surel*  such  w-.ll  make  no  iest 
of  it :  and  the  lean  seldom  laugh.     Our  corre*pond~ent 
j  says  he  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  Cartesian   philosoohv, 
I  and  means  to  write  a  volume  to  prove  that  happiness 
consi>ts  in  motion.     He  argues  that  a  fat  man  presents 
an  inversion  of  the  order  of  nature  —his  only  chance  of 
tollable  existence  consisting  in  that  which  nature  ab- 
hors as  much  as  a  vacuum — -.-»;.     He  was  a  member  of 
a  musical  party — a  "  society   for  th*  promotion  of  th* 
'  blowing  and  scraping  pleasure*" — but  was  compelled 
to   resign.     He    couldn't   raise    the  «W,"    and    was 
too  much  of  an  obe>e  to  draw  a  long  bow,  with  anv  de- 
,  grre  of   camtort.      He  looks  back   longingly    upon  the 
i  enjoyment  of  danciag,  and  especially  the  luxurv  of  the 
German  walls,  his  favorite  in  leaner  days.     His  arm  is 
around  the  slender  waist  of  some  sweet  girl  of  seventeen 
gentle  summers  :  he  whirls  through  the  mate  of  moboo, 
thrilling  intensely  at  the  touch  of  her  hand,  the  susur- 
ration from    her  balm-breathiug  lips,  and  the  glance  *f 
her  passionate  eye.     Rut  he  breaks  the  charm,  by  the 
exercise  of  walking  acroos  the  room,  and  grows  melan- 
choly at  the  thought,  that  into  that  deep  well  of  ranUr* 
he  has  been  contemplating,  his  bucket  will  jro  down  no 
more.     Nor  can  he  hymeniie.     His  form  is  not  "  the 
genteel  thing."     Once,   in  despondency,  he  advertised 
"  sleeping  partner"  for  life. 


safetv'at  the  top  !'~  The  "  prock"  fabulist  retired  filled     for  »  "  »'»*?>«»«  Partner"  lor  life.     His  card  was  an- 
with  "amaiemenr  at  the  marvellous  Tulpinenring  ,  swerrd   by   a   venerable   spinster,  who,   to   adopt    his 

S4CE*.**.—"  There    is  something  in  sickness   that  '  I"*"*?*.  *>»<•  "^^  '**  °rt  ^  Tlwftn-"     Sheas- 
breaks  down  the  prid*  of  manhood  '"  The  haughl.estand  j  $urira  him'  lk*t  *kou!d  lb**  »ucc*«1  ln  commj  to  terms, 
the  richest  will  answer  ror  this.     "  Sickness,"  say>  the 
good  SIR  TNOMA*  BBOWXE,  "is  th*  mother  ff  Modesty,  ! 
andputlethus  in  mind  of  our  mortality  :  and  when  we  are  • 
in  th*  full  career  of  worldly  pomp  and  jollity,  ah*  palleth 
us  by  th*  ears,  and  makes  us  know  ourselves."     Bat  if  , 
they  are  "broken  down"  in  sickness,  who  have  riches, 
and  need  of  nothing,  what  is  his  condition,  who — in  a  ' 
mart  crowded  with  men  thankful  for  leave  to  toil,  thouth 
but  for  a  pittance — relies  upon' the  labour  of  his  hands 
for  his  daily  bread,   and  that  of  an  innocent  family  ? 
Let  this  picture,   reader,  painted  by  an  "old  master" 
(how  time-honoured  ;$  Wa»l!)  make  answer:    Laid  on     _^^_____^^__^^^^^_^^___^^^_ 

the  >ed  of  languishing,  perhaps  on  the  bed  of  death,  he  I  ™ LaLM  — *- =~=aB 

beholds  his  wife  and  children  disconsolate  around  him    •     P»klfca«l  t*  GEORGE  HENDERSON.  lOMftailev. 
Th*y  c»n  present  to  him  none  of  the  cordials  and  sup-     Hiil:  aWm«ikv  \v.  STRANGE,  riun^n  n»«.  i>.  Ca»s> 
ports  of  sickness,  for  his  interrupted   labour  deprives     W1U  t;:».»"  .  Macbea  i  IV,   P»nii  t  aW  all 
them  P.'  th*  staff  of  life.     His  distress  and  theirs  are  '  tVw«  u4  Oaatrr. 

•ikaov*  to  the  ear  *f  cpulence.  Those  who,  employ  him,  i 

recognwe  him  omry  by  th*  price  of  his  labour.     \Vhen  .      t*aJ*a  -J.  c   BuDk«**«,  FliMtr,  It, 


he  might  rely  upon  her  having  a  »ri,- V  rye  to  hi*  hap- 
piness, and  rest  certain  that  her  views  of  tkiftgs  in 
general  would  be  always  niyi:.  At  th*  interview  which 
succeeded,  even  this  antiquated  niece  of  feminine  mor- 
tality declined  th*  proffered  honour.  "  He  was  so  fat 
— she  had  no  idea!  Good  morning.  Sir'" 

PROFIT    AXD  io<s. — Learning  hath  gained  most  by 
those  books  by  which  the  printers  hve  lost. 
A  PnnpiCAi.— *•  What   makes  you   spend   your  time 
sn  freelv.  Jack  *     "  Because  it's  the  only  thing  I  have 
t*  spend." 


fastened  t  >  a  nck'hW,  whrck  scrvrs  rather  to  ••(meat ' 
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PRICE  TWOPENCE. 


THE  DRUNKARD'S  PROGRESS. 

A    TALK. BY    THE    EDITOR. 


PERIOD  II.— CHAPTER  XII. 

COSCLl-SIOX. 

So  attenuated  was  the  mind  of  Victor  Melville 
in  consequence  of  .the  habits  of  dissipation  in 
which  he  had  so  lately  indulged  to  excess,  that 
niten  his  affectionate  wife  was  once  more  em- 
braced in  his  arms,  he  criedlike  a  child.  The 
fountains  of  his  grief  were  opened, — and  those 
eyes,  which  had  not  shed  tears  for  many  a  long, 
long  day,  now  wept  bitterly.  By  turns  he 
cksped  his  wife  to  his  breast,  and  then  his  boy, 
—and  the  sluggishness  and  recklessness  of  a 
soul,  which  had  been  subdued  by  the  degrading 
character  of  a  miserable  existence,  gave  way  to 
the  energetic  feelings  of  warmth  and  passion. 
He  pressed  his  hand  upon  his  forehead  to  dissi- 
'  pate  the  mists  which  seemed  to  hang  around 
his  brain ;  and  a  new  light  beamed  in  upon  the 
secret  recesses  of  his  bosom  ! 

"  Oh !  my  dear,  dear  Louise,"  he  exclaimed, 
holding  one  of  her  hands  fast  locked  in  his, 
under  the  apprehension  that  she  would  leave 
him, — "  how  long  have  you  left  me  in  the 
hideous  solitude  of  this  prison '  I  know  not 
how  the  time  has  passed ;  but  I  feel  that  we  have 
'been  separated  for  many — many  months  !" 

"  Alas !"  exclaimed  Louise,  the  tears  falling 
profusely  from  her  own  eyes,  as  she  surveved 
the  altered  countenance  of  her  husband,  upon 
whose  cheek  the  finger  of  death  bad  already 
seemeJ  to  have  planted  an  indelible  mark, — 
"  you  know  not  all  that  has  occurred  !  I  hare 
suffered  much — very  much ;  but  I  was  not  con- 
scious, during  this  long  interval,  of  mv  real 
situation, — or  else  I  should  have  felt  how 
much  you  must  have  yourself  suffered  in  con- 
sequence of  my  absence." 

"  Your  absence  !**  cried  Melville,  again  press- 
ing his  hand  to  his  forehead,  for  his  brain  had 
once  more  become  confused : — "  then  it  is  true — 
it«  not  a  dream — and  you  have  really  been  absent 
all  this  while — and  you  left  me  to  languish  and 
•to  die  in  a  gaol !  Oh  !  Louise — I  could  not 
have  believed  this  of  you !  But  I  know  that 
I  -have  been  very  criminal  towards  you — I  know- 
that  I  have  dissipated  your  fortune,  and  treated 
you  with  unmerited  severity : — I  remember 
now,  in  this  dread  moment  of  hurried  remi- 
niscences, all  the  acts  of  unkindness  with  which 
I  repaid  your  devoted  love  ; — I  feel  that  I  hare 
wrung  many,  many  bitter  tears  from  your  eyes, 
and  many  sighs  from  your  bosom  :— I  know 
that  I  have  been  a  bad  husband,  and  a  bad 
father,— a  spendthrift— a  drunkard— a  debau- 
chee ; — but  1  have  been  cruell  v,  oh !  far  too 
cruelly  punished !" 

Th;  unfortunate  young  man  fell  back  in  his 
bed  as  he  uttered  these  words,  and  gave  vent  to 
the  agony  of  grief  which  this  sad  retrospect 
over  the  past  had  awakened  in  his  bosom. 
Louise  had  not  interrupted  him  during  his 
painful  detail  of  all  his  crimes  and  sorrows;  be- 
cause the  sight  of  her  husband's  misery  filled 
her  own  breast  with  emotions  that  stifled  her 


MVC* 

"Bnt't  wfll  not    reproach  jou,    dearest 
Louise,''  continued  Victor,  after  a  pause,  during 


which  the  litt'.-  boy  and  the  old  gentleman 
mingled  their  grief  with  that  of  the  afflicted 
husband  and  wife, — "  I  will  not  reproach  yon, 
Louise!  You  sacrificed  much— all  for  me: 
you  expected  to  find  happiness  in  joining  your 
fortunes  with  mine ;  and  I  have  compelled  you, 
as  it  were,  to  walk  barefoot  by  my  side  over  the 
rough  places  of  this  world.  But — oh  !  when 
the  cold  hand  of  death  shall  have  released  my 
troubled  spirit  from  its  mortal  tenement  of  clay, 
— and  when  the  husband,  for  whom  yon  have 
done  all,  sacrificed  all,  and  suffered  all,  shall  lie 
in  the  silent  tomb,— do  not  then  look  back  to 
the  yean  we  have  passed  together  as  an  epoch 
of  your  life  at  which  you  shudder  when  you  re- 
trospect :  but  rather  let  the  natural  charity  of 
your  disposition — that  sweetness  of  temper 
which  never  complained  when  I  was  cruel, — 
oh  !  suffer  all  those  good  qualities  to  teach  you 
to  forget  the  faults  of  one  whose  brightest 
years  were  sacrificed  to  the  accursed  demon  of 
intemperance ! ' ' 

"  Melville — you  will  drive  me  mad — mad 
once  more  !"  ejaculated  Louise,  her  heart  al- 
most breaking  as  her  husband  uttered  these 
words — not  in  the  impassioned  tone  of  one  who 
makes  an  effort  for  display,  — but  in  the  sad, 
melancholy,  and  plaintive  accents  of  dark  de- 
spair, which  is  still  closely  allied  with  calm 
resignation. 

"  Mad  once  more !"  cried  Victor,  who  seemed 
to  think  that  there  was  a  deep  mystery  con- 
cealed in  that  short  phrase ;  "  mad  once  more ! 
What  mean  you,  Louise  ?" 

"  I  mean,'"  returned  the  afflicted  wife, "  that 
on  the  day  when  I  saw  you  last,  I  intended — 
oh !  heaven  knows  I  intended  to  return,  for 
I  could  not  have  deserted  you,  even  were  all 
true  of  which  you  accuse  yourself; — but  a  vil- 
lain deluded  me  a  Tray  to  a  lonely  spot,  where 
he  unveiled  his  infamous  designs,  which  I  indig- 
nantly resisted !  The  wretch — the  less  than 
j  man,  and  more  than  monster  became  infuriate 
at  that  which  lie  termed  my  stubborn  conduct ; 
and " 

"  And,"  interrupted  the  venerable  stranger, 
stepping  forward,  and    taking  up  the   thread 
I  of  Louise*  narrative. — "  and  I  was  passing  by 
j  that  secluded  spot  at  the  time — and  I  heard  the 
screams  of  distress — and  I  forced  open  the  door 
of  the  cottage.     I  rescued  your  wife  from  the 
power  of  a  villain,  who  left  the  house,  menacing 
dark  threats  of  vengeance,  to  which  I  paid  but 
little  attention  ;  for  Louise  had  fainted,  and  de- 
manded all  my  care." 

"  And  that  villain  was  he  who  has  ever 
been  my  tempter  and  my  enemy  ?*'  ejaculated 
Melville,  no  longer  able  to  restrain  his  impa- 
tience and  his  indignation. 

"The  same,"  answered  Louise, — ''the  wretch 
who  has  thrown  his  insidious  snares  around 
you  with  too  fatal  an  effect!" 

"  But  that  is  not  all,"  continued  the  stranger, 
wiping  away  his  tears,  which  fell  fast  and  co- 
piously. "  I  obtained  assistance  and  conveyed 
Louise  and  her  boy  to  my  residence,  which  is 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  house  selected  by 
the  villain  for  his  intended  infamy.  She  re- 
covered from  the  state  of  insensibility  into  which 
she  had  fallen  ;  but  when  she  awoke — she  was 
delirious!  Her  mind  we  affected  with  the 


sorrows  and  the  dangers  through  which  aha 
had  passed !  But  there  was  a  ring  upon  her 
finger  which  caught  my  eye,  and  which  awoke 
extraordinary  sensations  in  my  bosom, — a  ring 
which  recalled  to  my  mind  the  deeda  of  past 
years,  and  excited  the  strangest  curiosity  in  my 
breast  And  then  I  contemplated  the  beautiful 
features  of  the  fair  stranger, — and  they  recalled 
to  my  memory  the  countenance  of  one  whom  I 
had  once  loved  with  all  a  father's  fond  affec- 
tion for  his  child !  How  can  I  tell  you  in  what 
manner  the  last  twelve  months  of  my  »T"rt»»K^ 
have  past  away  F  An  unsated  curiosity  was  con  * 
suming  me  ; — a  hope,  a  dread,  and  a  wish 
which  I  dared  not  express  even  to  myself  for 
fear  of  its  being  doomed  to  experience  disap- 
pointment, filled  my  imagination  night  and 
day  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  only  person 
who  seemed  competent  to  relieve  me  of  sus- 
pense and  solve  the  mystery,  was  a  prey  to  all 
the  ravings  of  a  disordered  intellect !" 

"  Heavens !  and  I  have  been  the  cause  of  aH 
your  sufferings,  my  poor  Louise !"  cried  Mel- 
ville, weeping  like  a  child. 

"  For  a  year  has  your  wife  been  unable 
to  collect  her  scattered  idea*  into  one  focus," 
proceeded  the  old  gentleman,  who  spoke  in  • 
foreign  accent ;  "  but  a  few  days  ago  (he  dawn 
of  reason  appeared  again,  and  asserted  its  em- 
pire over  that  mind  which  had  long  been  enve- 
loped in  the  mists  of  a  confused  night.  Yon. 
may  believe  that  no  care  was  omitted  that  me- 
dical skill  could  afford,  or  money  could  provide, 
to  tend  the  patient  in  my  abode  ;  and  at  length 
my  attentions — my  vigils — my  watching! — 
my  anxieties,  were  rewarded !  She  recovered 
from  a  year's  aberration  of  intellect ;  and  my 
curiosity  was  soon  gratified.  I  found  that  she 
was  indeed  the  daughter  of  my  daughter — the 
beauteous  counterpart  of  a  child  whose  disgrace 
I  had  deplored,  and  whose  fault  I  would  hare 
forgiven  ;  and  the  long  mystery  in  which  that 
dear  child's  fate  has  been  involved,  is  now 
cleared  up.  Victor — heaven  threw  me  in  the 
way  of  your  wife,  that  she  might  find  a  grand- 
father in  the  hour  of  her  affliction  to  aid  her, 
and  that  I  might  find  a  grandchild  whom  I 
love  for  her  own,  as  well  as  for  her  mother's  sake. 
An  emigrant  from  the  land  of  my  birth  in  the 
troubled  times  of  its  dark  political  destiny,  I 
sought  the  English  shore,  and  have  continued  to 
dwell,  alone  and  solitary,  in  a  retired  spot,  un- 
til heaven  sent  me  this  dear  girl  to  recompense 
me  for  many  long  yean  of  suffering.  And, 
now,  yon  for  the  first  tune  will  learn  that  your 
wife  is  the  grand-daughter  of  the  Marquis  de 
Saint  Aubre." 

Melville  had  once  more  fallen  back  in  la* 
bed,  as  the  old  nobleman'  concluded  this  sin- 
gular narrative;  and  the  exertions  which  he 
had  made  to  speak  ere  now— and  the  excite- 
ment produced  upon  his  enervated  frame  and 
mind  by  the  return  of  his  wife  and  child,  and 
the  development  of  these  mysteries,  appeared  to 
have  given  place  to  a  condition  of  weakness 
necessarily  attendant  upon  a  great  re-action. 
His  cheek  became  even  paler  than  it  was  when 
Louise  first  broke  anon  his  solitude  in  that 
dreary  chamber;  his  eyes  were  suddenly  di- 
vested of  the  evanescent  brightness  which  had 
lighted  them  up ;  and  his  countenance  tot  the 
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expression  of  pleasure  which  had  animated  it  as 
he  gaied  upon  his  wife.     He  motioned  her  .to 
place  hitdittie  b«y  tippn  the  bed  near  hiiu  ;  and 
the  child  wept-   he  scarcely  knew  why.     Victor 
caught  him  to  his  arms,   aiui  covered  him  with 
kisses.      He  then  turned  a  glance  full  of  grati- 
tude towards  the  Marquis,  and  endeavoured  to 
address-  a  tew  words  to  Louise.     Hut  his  voice 
failed  him :  and  he  shook   his  head  despoud- 
insfa     Louise  stooped  to  imprint  ;\  kiss  upon 
his  lips — and  he    returned  uol  thai  tokeu   of 
atfeciion.      His  spirit  had  passed  away  without  a 
struggle,  in  that  moment  when  a  tender  wife 
testified  her  forgiveness  of  the  past  vrith  all  the 
fervour  of  the  most  heart-felt  aiieclion. 

lie  died  in  a  debtor's  gaol — in  a  wretched 
room — and  alter  having  suffered  all  the  pii- 
vutioiis  whieh  the  saddest  destiny  can  know. 
But  he  died  with  kind  relatives  around  his  bed, 
and  with  ibe  ;issurance  that  those  who  laved 
him  were  provided  for,  in  spite  of  the  wreck  of 
hat  own  fortunes. 

He  died  ;  and  the  disconsolate  wit*,  and  the 
venerable  old  man.  and  the  almost  uiK-oasoious 
child,  knelt  down  upon  the  cold  rioor  of 
chamber  of  death,  and  prayed  for  the  soul  of 
kin  who  had  ahHmied  so  dread  .-,:»  example  of 
the  horrors  attached  to  the  I)KI~M>.AKI>'S 


improvem<at  of  prison  discipline.  Th«  MoMr  of  the 
wheel  is  by  ascemi.ng  steps  "fixed  ta  th*  wfceel;  and 
thua  the  amove!  of  aaetnt  iruu  depend  on  the  num- 
le:  of  hours  employ  f d,  the  velocity  of  the  a  bwl.  the 
distance  from  step  lo  *Up.  and  the  proportion  of  those 
out  o:  each  gaa£  »lo  Bit  on  the  »  her..  at  one  tiiue.  to 
\hosewhoarc  vtf.  If  ibis  juir.>l:merl  be  used  with 
discretion  and  humanity,  it  must  be  nvre  or  'e»»  sa!u- 
lary,  inasmuch  as  it  subdues  the  matt  turbulent 
d^poMtiot!.  ll  is  a  labour  which  is  dreaded  in  the 
prospect,  irksome  iu  ecdurauce.  aud  te ruembetfd  wilfl 
ow^usl  ;  and  the  occupation  is  so  unceasing  that  con- 
versation Aiv.o;-.£V.  the  i  rioters  i>  much  i 
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policy  of  conn"iag  peno.-s  accused 
Ctiir.inal  vffrnce*  is  demonstrated  by  the 
nj  j  \  .;  correction*  and  punuhmentx  to  the  v.elm 
queue**  or  crimes  04'  which  the  human  i»oe  a  capable. 
Bat  i»*  gnale»t  alirotraa  should  be  ;  AM  to  ih*  a.vh; 
tecturat  i .».-.  ot  p:.v:-.>.  la  order  that  A  j«;.t-cl 
»)  »t«iu  oi  co:-.:ivul  u-.»\  be  maintained  iu  respect  to 
those  who  »ie  incarcerated.  The  architectural  plaa  o: 
ttillbaak  tVoitenltary  has  failed  principally  through 
the  ilimni'lii""  of  ll*  s«t«.  1'be  plan  ol  the  AfnxM  Je 
Enrrt  ID  Pamis,  patted.  U  coutUac*  ilv*  iuo*l  com- 
plete system  ot"  timr^.jstct*  aad  at  the  same  t.nie 
admit*  of  the  prisoners  having  heallhfu.  exercise. 
Without  al  all  iBleriennj  vita  the  system  of  .-l**»if.ci- 
Iwa.  Itf  rr  ruay  b»  seen  am  entire  separation  o;  men 
fom  voaxn.  tte  uciiy  uom  it*  hettiihy,  it*  UBUKM 
fivaa  the  coaxicled,  *ud  Ux  nuttieiUfkMuiU  Iron:  the 
Moo*-  A  rrry  important  tejiture  ol  ihe  sytleiu 
of  caMM&cklraa  u  the  •ep*nuk«  of  chikiiea  ttvm  n-f  a 
and  in  prnetml  it  may  b*  obMrreu  tk»t 


A  STRANGE  AND  PERILOUS 
ADVENTURE. 

°raoM  COL.  MACKJLOM'S  Lira.] 

Ar  the  tim*  when  ihe  Neapolitan  court  aad  its  parti- 
E*us  were  haueumg  to  «juu  Naples,  a  fiiead  of  mine, 
a  Corsioaa  ctBcer  .n  tke  service  of  England,  named  La  ' 
FiiVhe.  was  \ery  desirous  of  vinins:   his  regiment  in  | 
Sicily,     This  La  F.ecbe  was  a  man  of  good  education,  ' 
most  agreeaot*  manners;  and   inexhaustible  wit  and  , 
humour.     He  was  a  great  favouule  and  constant  guest  , 
of  the  Kuglisn  residents,  especially  al  the  hospitable  j 
Louse  oi'  Frederick  Degeo,  in  which  he  lived.     Having 
such  an  opportunity  of  extending  his  knowledge   of  ' 
that  !  m*u  **•''*  v>;    <*"*'"<*^  i-e  contemplated  periormiag  his  , 
journey  to  Sicily  by  laud  lo  tbe  extremity  of  C'alaOr-*,  i 
instead  of  embarking  at  Naples.     His  friends,   and   1  , 
amongst  the  rest,  diet  all  in  our  power  to  dts>uade  him 
from  so  dangerous  an  experiment,  eapecia.ly    a.t    a 
juactare  of  troooie  and  revolouoa.    1'be  Caiabnar.s 
at*  a  very   strong  and  aliifelic   racs   of    men  ;    and 
although  their  dress  is  not  generally  *»  much  ori-a-  ; 
menteii  *ith  gold  and  silver  as  those  of  tbe  Atxuui 
and  tb*  mountainous  dislrcts  ol  tbe  Roman  sUtes,  u 
is neverthehtt*  very  picturesque.      A  sa^ar- loafed  hat. 
,'f  civil  or  j  with  generally 


a  cock's   feather   stuck  ia  U  ;  brown 
packet  without  cviiar,  ;..e  shirt  cottar  turned  down, 
OBJ  A\S  a  5ne  neck,  covered  by  long  bUck  curly  hair  ; 
and  beard  ;  $anda«s  made  of  a  single   piece  of  hide, 
attached  at  the  loar  coraers  lo  hands  ot  red  wurstevi. 
bound  round  tbe  legs,  enable  them  to  run  OB  rocks,  ; 
where  no  tuatn  with  stiff  solkvi  shoes  could  walk  wilhoul  ( 
falUug.     A  gun.  a  p*4ol.  and  a  kaife.  with  carlnoge 
pouch  in  the  manner  of  a  belt,  completes  ike  equip-  I 
rued,  which  is  common  to  eve.y   n-ate  above  twelve  | 
years  old.     Tbe  Oalahtiaus,  no  mote  i...m  tbe  other  j 
peasants  of  Italy,  are  realty  o:  pre^lory  haUts  ;  but 
their    persona!  appearance,  and  n.e  sto.'.es,  par:  true, 
ijtrt  exaggerated,  of  roixviies.  al  Fond:,  hri,  and  other  | 
peaces   noi  in  Calabria,  gave    cuiiUKy  to  toe  be..ef. 
amoogsl  those  who  kuov  BO  better,  of  every  C'ahtbrua 
bci&£  i~c..a:o.  lo  tue  r.i*  arms  aiainst  tke   Q.->;  man 
whom  he  thinks  worth  plundering.     Ir.a   a   an   egre-  i 
gious  error  ;  bul  K  ;l  u  .1  iuay ,  my    ;oor   frieuu   LJL 
FieVhe  »o«.d  bave  dooe  better  fad  he 


ptBocer*    B  subdued. 
tkr*«ghout;  tketr  pe 
and  ati  U>e 


th*  divkstoo,  into  classea  should  ha««  reference  !o  morai  i  by  ihe  prejudice,  and  '-  > 

M  wellaslecuxicaltuaUBClion.     1'be  uloto*!  ord*r  and  i      tM  te  went.  aado,uiiea«Mie;  aad  tartfcec  to  increase 
prevail  in   L*  Force.     VT.ule  al  work,  no     has  daugvr  lock  witu  him  a  haadsoaie  Lu<->u   i^.-i 
ts  allowed  to  speak:  no  none  »  heard  but  '  maniua.  and  sent,  as  he  ought  lo  ba\e  doae  by  th-s 
ot    th*   shuttle.      Corporal  punishment    u  '  ihe  rest  ol  hs   Utggage  by  ««.     Oa    tie  evening   o: 
Thepeaaily  lor  delinquency     the  ttu.i  day  ol  bai  dangerous  wuroey.  La  FieVhe 

arrived  witn  au  guue.  h*s  UMiie.  aud  sampler  donkey, 
at  a  p.acv  ca..e_  Lagv  Negro.  . .-  ike  B>aci  Lak».  He 
had  -«e~  .».;.. _.»:.\  cautioned  agaios;  sleeping  of 
even  >ioj-i*:g  at  it  a  spot.  »fcicr.  b*ino:nn.  save  a  di— 
mal  .ovtai^  ab>Me  apart  from  tiw  other  haitilaltosts. 
uouer  ;:.<  »  a.  .s  oi  *  hied  a  rocky  torrent,  in  a  deep  rocky 
be\i.  :u*_oi  luto  Lhr  uie  betow.  1;  matter  dask  wuen 
La  FieVhe  arnveu  at  ,,..>  r»<uaal*f*>iy  e«  .  .ovi..  £ 
pace,  ar..-.  welt  had  u  been  lor  him  had  te  heeded  the 
ti.-st  spotnaaeoai  uupnoaoas  oa  hts  mind  which  Ihe 
dreary  rceae  gave  tut  to.  His  tired  ga>de  coalirmed 
hua  ia  tut  ow  n  desire  lor  tooa  and  rest ;  so  casitug 
asx^t  an  tear  aad  prudence,  he  a.i$fcte\i  troru  hts  luu.e 
ana  entered  the  auoae.  Tbe  gaide  was  foremost  in 
ttu>  operatMn,  aad.  seemed  lo  i*  lateal  oa  giving  to 
tne  boat  aa  icea  ol  id*  imponaace  ol  t»  employvr. 
lh< host,  oi  wtuuever  we  uaay  ca.i  him.  was  a  man  oi 
about  Qte-acd-tor.y  years  o<  age,  six  feet  hi£h.  aad  of 
slrocg  proport.oa*.  His  ioog  i.*ci  riajteli  bucj  over 
h.s  face,  aad  tareugb  them  shoae  a  pair  of  lar^e  ex- 
preauve  eye*.  Kiom  a  stde  poci>el  ot  ho  breeca** 
projstctevi  Ike  haaa>e  of  a  uuge  su.o.  However,  all 
ttu*  de>cnpt>oa  s  superduous;  1  must  come 


beast  of 

.leu 


er  dttpeased  wilk. 

i  the  prtciacU  ol  the  gaoi  B  ouaug*  as  11  way 
appear'   privaUoa  of   wvrk.     The    behauour   of    tke 
civil,   submaatve.  aad   decent 
ta*»  are  cleanly,  and  tkeir  looks 
i  art  clean  and  sweet.     By 

order,  self -restraint,  aad  sui^ectxxa   of    mind.      The 
I  botsltrous  tempest  is  not  more  doiiact  from  the 
taMy  of  a  summer's  eveciag — the  viUieM 
a*t  «t.ore  diftrreal    nom  oar    a< 
,  ikaa  ate  Ute  uo*>*, 
awl  tumult  of  N**g»;e.  troai  Ute 
•ad  refutarity  of  tfce  Mauoo  de  Force. 

In  the  prtsoa  of  Philade.phia.  in  th*  Tatted  Stales, 
vawre    th*   great   features  of   pneoa    dMcip^c*    are 

th*  efects  arc.  »uil  ator<  impresuve.  Kv<:y  kjad  ot 
trade  ts  earned  on  in  u.»  p:i>oa.  and  there  k>  such  a 
•pint  of  in  ustry  OQ  every  side,  and  such  contentment 
oa  th*  coaaleaaaces  of  all.  tnal  U  is  wr.a  dtdkulty 
an  observer  can  divest  .  nv.se  If  of  tbe  idea  tktl  Ih* 
iomatas  at*  not  coavKts.  but  people.  accusMoted  to 
labour  from  their  infancy.  An  account  ts  opened  with 
every  prisoner  ;  h*  «  debited  Vila  tke  amount  or 
Tata*  ol  Ih*  article  stolen,  with  lb*  expeo***  of  ho 
auk.  the  fine  uapoatd  by  ihe  tnbuaal. 
vith  the  cost  of  his  board  aad  clothe*;  and  be  u 
i  with  the  produce  ol  ha  laboar.  The  Mtence 
prevails  m  ihts  prison,  ts  the  first  aad  most 
sankiaj  cireaataiaac*  which  arrest*  Ih*  altvatma  of  the 


Thoae  who  have  travelled  many  a  long  day  oa 
horseback,  or  on  muleback,  will  easily  conceive  bow 
La  fieehe.  ir.augi*  soma  uiisjiviRga,  sooa  ftU  fax 
asleep.  He  had,  however,  takea  the  prev-au;iaa  firat 
to  place  his  loaded  pistoh)  ui.o.er  his  pillow,  aad  his 
sword  beside  him.  He  had  '  o!  alepl , \ong  befar* 
was  awakened  by  heavy,  though  cautions  footslepa 
the  creaking  stair.  1  must  not  forget  to  state,  that 
there  being  i-.o  lock  or  fast,  mug  to  the  chamber  door. 
La  FitSrhe,  for  want  o:  Utter  means,  had  placed  two 
c;  .v,i*.  surmounted,  by  the  common  brass  washing 
basin,  against  ha  door,  in  expectation  that  if  anybody 
should  attempt  to  opeu  it  t:om  without,  the  tailing 
chairs  and  sounding  basin  would  give  him  timely  warn- 
ing. Vain,  delusive  ex.ic'.at.on  !  Tbe  heavy, cautious 
:ootsteps  one  by  one  approached  the  summit  of  th* 
stair.  La  KUVhe's  heart  beat  violently  responsive  to 
the  sounds,  whkh  he  then  begaq  -to  think  would  be 
the  last  to  strike  upon  h  s  ear.  The  sound  was  now 
at  his  door;  the  glimmer  of  a  light  east  flickering 
shadows  over  his  bed  on  the  opposite  wails — the  fissures 
in  the  door,  aad  under  it.  the  hole  which  should  have 
been  furnished  with  a  Kvk  axd  key,  admittted  just 
light  enough  to  render  "  daikwess  visible"  around 
him.  Alone  in  such  a  place,  surrounded  by  several 
other  men  similar  in  appearar.ce  and  probably  in  cha- 
racter to  his  host,  a  stout  heart  might  have  fluttered. 
A  stouter  heart  than  had  La  Heche  seldom  ever  beat 
He  calmly  took  ais  pistols,  cocked  them,  and  waited 
the  e\ent. 

Anyhow,  he  thought,  that  upon  attempting  to  open 
hi*  door  the  alarm  oov-.i--.oifd  ly  the  filling  chairs  aud 
Iraaeu  basin  would  deter  tbe  assassin  from  farther 
operations  ;  bat  in  this  h*  was  moerabry  deceived  .-  far 
upon  gently  pushing  at  his  door,  and  finding  out  th* 
nature  of  the  impediment  which,  probably,  be  bad 
been  prepared  to  expect,  mine  host  continued  to  push 
below,  gently,  with  his  foot,  so  as  to  cause  tbe  chairs  tr> 
move  bouily  aloc.g,  until  tbe  door  was  opened  suffici- 
ently for  the  act  intended.  At  this  juactare  paw  La 
KUVhe  beheld  a  lengthy,  muscular,  naked  arm  protrud*4 
within  thenrerture  of  the  door!  tbe  huge  hand  o:' which 
grasping  the  chairs  in  clever  eqaipoise.  uplifted  them, 
and  moved  them  torn*  three  tee:  inwards  from  ihe  door, 
w.  .ch  then  could  op<*u  l«r  the  admittance  of  tb* 
operator.  In  stalked,  or  rather  crept,  the  Calabrian, 
stripped  to  bis  shirt  and  drawers.  In  one  hand  he  boiw 
a  lamp,  such  a*  I  hare  just  described  .  in  the  other,  a 
large  and  abiaiDg  suio.  11  is  glaring  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  La  Klecbe,  who.  teigatag  sleep,  imprudently 
awaited  the  explanation  of  t;.e  visit.  Step  by  step,. 
the  man  advanced  :o»  .-o'.j  Ue  bed.  La  KitK-he  was 
•  ten  limes  on  tbe  point  of  firing  at  him.  but  doubt  and 
uncertainly  withheld  bis  hand  ;  s*  he  wailed  and 
'  wailed  at  each  >oit  advaacing  step  of  Ihe  shoeless  rob- 
ber, trusting  to  strike  him  lueleas  in  a  secoad  before  ha 
on'.;  ;oss  i  .y  be  struck  by  the  weapon,  then  gUaaun£ 
in  the  hand  of  tb*  assassin. 

Alas!  our  poor   La  Flrcbe  kept  pending  and  per* 
'  pending   tar   too  laag.     Bul  to  proceed. — tke  maa  at 
j  last  stood  clas*  against  the  bed  ;  aad  La  Klerk*  was 
I  on   the   very  potot  of   springing   up  and   *-~1'-^  av 
conpie  of  halls  ttrougb.  hts  body,  when  the  assailant 
;uwtiy  hui.g  his  lamp  against  the  wall.  JDS!  beside  tbe 
'  bead  of  :he   still   expectant  and   imtvu.Vrnt  Oontean. 
i  Shall  I  are  now  *  >*-d  he  lo  htruself.    Another  BBomeal 
I  »..'.  show  what  he  means  I*  do.    "  Fir*  away    "would 
I  arid  all  my  readers  ceiuinly  have  cned.     Bul  BO  ! 
still  be  wailed,  until  tbe  man.  approaching  the  chair  oa 
!  which   LB   Fleche   bad  deponled  his  dothes.    t»ve  a 
fresh  turn  to  Ike  atteatioo  and  cartosity  of  has  victim. 
He  does  not  latemi  lo  kill  me.  thought  the  beaevaleat 
la   FleVhe  ;    be  only    think*  to  fM.-k    my    pockets; 
bul  t  have  been  too  deep  for  him  ;  1  carry  all  my  gold 
ntbe  good  old  way,  coa:am*d   in    a   belt  now  sat* 
around  my  body. 

Surely,  enough,  tke  man  of  blood  did  take  the  ck4ae* 
from  off "ta*  caair  ;  but  then.  tuste>ad  of  looking  into  the 
pockets,  ke  placed  the  entire  e\>iWt»n  geatly  on  the 
S  «r.  Here,  then,  caavr  anolkev  rr*»>B  for  La  Fltvae 
de.la\iBg  tk*  use  of  k:s  pistols  IB  s*i.'-d*:°ence.  Alas  ! 
kow'c*«iid  h*  be  so  m*aluateU  Sitli  m*i*  so  was  h* 
wken  be  saw  lae-  murderer  sV>wly  lift  up  ta  balky 
frame,  and  witk  eyes  icteaseiy  fixed  apon  his  victim,  a» 
m  (act  they  had  been  from  Ike  ant  avMcecl  erf  Ins  an. 
praack.  stand  up  erect  wpoa  tke  chair.  Now.  thought 
La  FWv-he,  U  ts  his  p*an  to  throw  kis  weqpht  upo*  n»e, 
'  prostrate  as  I  am.  aad  so  preveat  my  sitgktest  mouoav 
N»w  »  tke  time  for  patting  an  end  to  this  ko-rnb.e  st»s- 


la*  i  MOM — are  I  wtit  •  la  went  kis  tacer  tato  the  tngjrer 
.  ai*l  stating  that  my  iriend  partook  af  a    :  rMI>i — up  was  ke  aWal  to  start.— wa*a  agata  was  k*- 


*xceit*ttl  sapper  oi  mitccatroei  and  bam  and  eggs  before 
b*  weal  10  keu.  Tb*  room  to  wfctca  ke  »»»  slteva  was 
ou.y  a  ktnd  of  lott  abov*  th*  general  nom  below; 
access  to  ti  was.  had  by  means  of  a  ticketly  wvnden 
stair,  or  nuhet  ladder.  A  tact  which  &r>t  began  to 
txctte  sasptoon  in  our  travel.ei  was,  tbat  lo  the  doat 


tio  keeper  n  aUovad  to  cany  a  sock,  or  aay  \  of  th*  apaitawM  Iher*  was  no  lock  or  other 
ofaaatve  w**poa;  aot  ar*  fellers  at  iroaa  seen  ia  th*  |  whalaea*.      "law  hast  polite. y  saw  turn  10  n*s  bed,  aaa 
prtsoa.    The  puutshwent,  is  solitary  cou&nemeni;  aad  i  coasi(a*d  ta  hwa  a  lamp,  suca  as  are  much  used  ia 


BO  instance  has  orcarrtd  of  its  being  necessary  lo 
inflict  it  twice  upoa  Ih*  sam*  penoa.  la  the  four 
years  prevevia*  th*  rowmencemvat  of  the  aew-  tysleav 
m  •BBB'IIH'  «  a1  /«••»•  pniaaan  aaaapad :  10  tk*  faur  sac- 
teedun  y  eats,  aat  *ar  escaped. 

,    Th*  trvad-wkeel  is  th*  most  important   m«.kan'na> 
which  has  as  yet  been  employed  far  th 


A   a. 


Italy  *v*>  since  th*  CyctopMa  age.  A  vessel  SOOK- 
Itimg  hke  a  butter-boat,  having  Ute  wick  al  the  stxxit- 
lik*  extremity,  is  Bltatktd  hy  Utre*  chains  lo  a  brooch 
at  oa*  aad  fotaUd.  Ik*  other  Mrmtaauag  U  a  haot.  ; 
so  thai  by  on*  at  by  (h*  otaer  to*  iamp  H  eastir 
attached  lo  a  walk  a*  haag  up,  as  most  conveaieat , 
bat  La  F.cche  exUafaiawoi  it  oa  gwaj  to  bed. 


j uard — up  was  ke  aWal  tv>  start.— vkea  agaia 
iBterntpted  ia  his  food  resuir*  by  s»*iBf  tk* 
bewer  stretch  hiatself  ap  to  hn  almost  height,  aad 
ufttag  op  kn  let!  hand,  as  i.so  k«  deadhr  weapo*. — 
geatlv  cat  «4T  iwme  slice*  af  a  kaat  haafiag  from  th* 
rafters  a*ar  the  head  of  la*  Wd.  Hta  penatas  achiev** 
atect  betag  accompiisked,  BUB*  kost  crept  ^aWlly  *at 
•f  the  room  with  as  atuca  prrcaattaa  as  h*  had  eatered 
it ;  aad  eMgratakatiBg  kimself  apc-a  aot  haviag  dis- 
turbed his  jwrti.  reiaravd  o*wa  slain  t*  bead  the  kasa 
fc*  «*»«  atasr  lra«*ii*r.  wa<*  had  amred  after  my  fnrad 
La  F.eVae  had  retired  to  ked. 

1  will  Wave  my  leaders  r»  conceive  the  >«-'.(-c--cgT«l«- 
iatKsts  ol  tae  cool-headed  La  FleVh*,  apoa  Sadiag  aov 
aeariT  ke  had  hsea  bma^bl  t»  tke  saenaVe  of  aa  i»a*- 
ceat  ute.  A  cov*.i>t  would  be  able  to  wnte  a  vkapter 
vn  tkis  k<*a  44c«e  ;  bat  as  I  caa  oalx  wnte  ca  facts,  I 


will  content  mvaetf  by  stating.  that  Ik*  next  day  Mr 
host  was  thunderstruck  OB  b»in>»  ai-^uainted  br  bU  gtteit 
•tow  near  he  hail  been  to  mlKng  «  \  ict  IBI  to  »i-  tar  of 
Tpaklua;  "the  gentleman.  in  the  best  room."  auJ  rowed. 
thai  if  ever  be  *hoaU  require  h«m  or  kteoa  wiea  such 
were  gon?  -to  bed,  to  go  about  tW  basinets  in  «  more 
vpen  aud  less  courteous  minser.  So  "all's  well  (bat 
•aci*  we'.!."  l.i  KiAc»*  lived  Many  >  Mrs  to  leli  his 
alary  ;  aad  I  dare  say  tot  Calabrian'  has  since  fried 
many  a  slice  of  ham  without  any  ruk  of  putol  bulUu, 
taken  for  a  murderer.  ' 


ICowaly  I  to  Motets  of  general  wad  military  knowledge 
•an  nretanleda  hu  of  twenty-two  rto  aae  to  three  wrieatal  magwagta 


in    a   couatry    ittatiiti   of 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 
EARLY    HOME. 


!"»  w»»rv  of  tke  ciu'j  rxw  »•><  r»c«; 

I  t«c»  tt>  k»V  o»  mtu-»  «    :ui»t  f*r» 
And  •<  »»c*  spml  Twvrtb  to  to  SKI 

vvCv    tt>   IK  «x*r*T    .       <* 

O  mtw*  «*«rn  r«i»<-v—  TOT  r»**<  •*»>««  ml  . 

I  at*  »«t  (•*  witt  lfc»»—  o*c*  «»tc, 


. 

I*  •»*  Mwl's  k»o*T  nils' 
And.  x1*    »t  -neni>T'*  -rvifw:  touch  it  ^pws 

IJW  IrMr*  wmkin*  firm  Ik*  <Uit  cltml  fort*. 
TV  >  r-;  tkr  •"*!*  *J?  tk»  :"•'«.•  run*. 


I 


i 
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. 
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TV  w«u 

Wkww  m««rf  f>  ^itttr  t 

MM  c  ••"-•"'  V      «    «'t   »!•»  *«•  or  JOT  ; 


NOTES  UPON 


INTEMPER^iNCE. 
\x  IX. 


At   a 

Down,  a   you 

penoos  of  hi*  own  •equintauce,  all  of  whom  had 
lived  within  fire  mifet  of  h»  own  residence,  and  all  of 
whom  had  pensheJ  rutsrrmbly  from  drinking.  A  - 
other  )ono£  man  of  I'ounly  Antrim  furrmbed  a 
litt  of  t»euiy-*-ren  penoa*  whom  he  had  known, 
and  who  came  to  untimely  end*  through  drinking. 


THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  IN  THE  EAST. 

NO.  III. THE  ARMY  OF  INDIA. 

THIS  army  is  as  srreat  a  phenomenon  ID  the  aaaal*  of 
war  as  tae  ADfio-laJian  empire  in  those  of  tke  worU. 

Who  coaU  hare  bettered  the  possittiiity  of  formiaf  aa 
army  ia  all  respects  exceUeat,  where  tke  soldier  belong* 
to  a  religion  liiflereat  to  that  of  his  officers;  where  the 
soMier  is  tbe  vvperstitioas  child  of  one  hemisphere,  tke 
ofkeer  the  ealigktrncd  aative  of  another ;  where  the  sol- 
dier speaks  oae  lansrwacc.  the  officer  aaotber ;  where  the 
soUier  kekiars  to  entitt,  that  caasider  themselrcs  COB. 
tamiaated  by  the  stiirfctrst  eoatact  with  other  people, 
aad  rather  die  of  hu«crr  thaa  cat  aaytkiag  ia  comsion 
with  tkem.  and  yet  blindly  obey  these  oflcers  !  ! !  Who 
coaM  beiicre  that  saca  aa  armr  coo'.J  withstand  the 
temptations  of  the  spirit  of  revolt,  the  iBAaeaee  of  aa- 
tioaal  bate,  tke  biiad  »eal  of  religtoas  fanaticism  ?  Aad 
yet  this  aas  happceevi  ia  India,  wkick  kas  an  army  com- 
posed of  more  tkaa  MO.OOO  men.  whose  unshaken  fi- 
delity, amaziar  bta»eii.  and  great  military  proficiency. 


Sanscrit,  aad  sneak  either  Hrndoostanee. 

the  Tamal  mngvagaa,  netortfbag  to  the  army  to 

wfches  to  be  engaged. 

TW  army  consisted,  ia  18*6,  of  S74,Ow«  men.  and 
amonated.  la  1897,  to  991,000.  hat,  U  1837,  did  not 
exceed  19O.OOO  men  (eiehcuve,  howerer,  of  coaliageat 
or  swbskliarr  troops. 

la  tke  last  mentioned  year,  thl*  foree  was  dirlded  in 
the  (oUnwiag  maanar : 

Royal  British  Troops,  commanded  from  Enrope,  to  to 
service  in  India, — 


Stat" 

Horse  Artillery          .     '    .         .         .         . 

Foot  ditto -»,354 

Engineers 7t' 

Cavalry ».585 

lafaatry 1S,S7» 


Km  ope aii  Troops  to  the  direct  sen  ice  of 


are  proved  by  fifty  campaigns,  and  by  tbe  experience  of  .  troops  amount  to 


Total  of  Enropeaa  traaps 


These  troops  are  all  to  the  Company's  pay  from  Ike 
day  they  embark  from  Kagmnd  for  fadta,  to  tW  day  they 
return  and  disembark  ia  Eagtaad ;  the  expense*  for  thete 


aananUy. 

TW  native  army  consisted  in 
officers  aad  tohlim: 


1837  of  the 


Staff  ^British  >        . 

Company^  ofieen  of  Bribe*  birth 

Oflkers  of  Hindoo  birth 

Eagmcer  Corps 

Horse  Artillery       . 

Foot  ditto  .... 

Artillery  train          ; 

Cavalry 

lafnntry          .... 


Or  the  Americsn  *hips  enterr-sr  »k*  port  c>f  Ltrerpool, 
nine  oot  of  erenr  ten  sre  cjiriyated  opov 
yrinc;i'>»>.  rt»c  carta:r.  oalu  is.  aad  crew. 
stain  from  the  as*  of  ardent  swrit*.  *>xf*'t'4  a;  medictoe. 
a«d  wo  jtrpohr  beyord  the  »ery  Hrailed  qmntity  o**d 
aeearh  bet«jr»»e*3  (or  «he  Toyaje.  Soeh  ships  obtain 
freight  ia  prefewnc*  to  Knif\i*h  rewel*  not  carigmted 
on  th-»<?  rriaririe*.  ia  eonapqueiK-e  of  tbe  public  coa- 
rictioa  of  tb«r  greater  saletr.  from  the  •bbrietf  of 
the**  on  Kv\r3. 

By  the  3«*i!!»tioa  of  rr»:n  aU  these  deleteriow 
partic)e*  are  c-,>'Vrted.  wfe.ch.  in  baking'  arc  throwa  off 
in  the  foma  of  steam.  . 

Ame«^t  the  poor  of.Lefxtaa.  mi'.k  ban  almost  tone 
«ot  of  o*e  ;  aod  the  ^ej^tiren  of  the  roor  are  in  geae- 
«1  deprircd  of  it  :—  tti*  reason  »  that  their  pareots' 
money  t>  spent  ia  .innk  and  other  eztra*agances  to 
which  inlnnpevaDee  leaks. 

Some  time  ago  it  was  ectiamted  that  there  were 
100.000  droakards  ia  the  United  States  of  America  ; 
that  «f  ihe«e  cwe-thard.  that  is  to  say.  hetwee*  90.000 
aad  W.iVX*)  aaaaallT  perished  :  aad  this  ^rcarred  ia 
•  popo»atMo  of  httte  more  than  13.<MO.OOO.  TW 
poavran  vn  of  the  United  Kingctom  of  Great  Britain) 
aad  Ireland  is  34.000.000  :  aad  thooRh  we  may 
adaHt  that  driakiaf;  w  aot  here  earned  to  the  same 
exteal  as  ia  America,  we  nay  nevertheless  be  enabled 
to  rorm  a  conceptioai  of  the  mortality  ottajamted  by 
ia»a<rftran«-«i  in  th»  cocntrr. 
>  la  the  year  17»  diatiibtioa 
Iilkai  mth«T«ar  theexeeat  v  • 
WM  twealy.fire  ;  whereas  in  17J7—  ^>  80  61—  aad 
St  tke  excesa  of  hcnab  seer  fepriaa*  taned  Craam 
twe*ty.i*e  to  aiaety  every  year. 

In  Ghjacow  there  was  •  eery  great  racreaar  ia  the 
»irtili;y  immedmiety  aAct  the  year  14*7  whea  the 
4*y«»d»tiUeds|«nt  was  redact.  f 


nearly  a  century 

TW  soldiers  at  the  Anglo-Indian  army  .called  Sepoy*. 
•- 1.,  e-^'jires^  are  all  natives  of  tke  country,  belonging 
to  different  tribes,  different  castes,  and  CiflVrent  creeds  ; 
tW  infantry  consists  principally  of  mm  professing  tke 
Bmbmm<cal  creed,  the  cavalry  of  Mohametans.  TW 
army  b  divided  into  three  corps,  namely,  one  for  each 
presidency,  after  which  they  take  tWir  names.  TW 
soldiers  of  tW  army  of  Seagal  are  mostly  men  of  high 
caste  :  the  Brahmin  caste  reckons  more  than  2O.OOO  of 
its  follower*  in  its  ranks.  Tbe  soWiers  of  tbe  Madras 
army  are  priacipaUy  Raypoots ;  they  are  considered  to  W 
tW  most  persevering,  hardy  warriors,  bat  observe  their 
rel-pons  customs  so  strict];,  that  tbe  least  deviation  from 
them  might  have  a  dangerous  effect  oa  their  discipline. 
TW  soldier*  of  tbe  Bombay  army  betoag  more  generally 
to  tW  k-wer  castes,  are  the  more  easily  kept  wader  dis- 
eiphee.  bat,  perhaps,  less  brave  thaa  the  others.  No 
forced  levy  or  conscription  is  to  be  found  in  India,  all 
m-Stary  service  is  voluntary  (which  U  a  great  security  for 
tbe  pre*ervatx\n  of  subordination) .  and  mctu  with  so  little  '. 
difficulty,  that  each  regiment  possesses  a  amber  of  su- 
pernumerary soldiers,  who  oflertbems'ivrs  as  successors 
to  sack  as  may  leave.  The  solJier  U  wcii  paid,  well 
clothed,  wcu  treated  ;  aot  tke  slightest  corporal  punish- 
ment is  allowed  «  hich  is  tW  more  astoawking,  as  tW 
crrporal  poa-sHmcnts  in  tke  native  CneUsk  army,  serving 
often  t»cethcr  wits  tW  Hindoo*,  are  very  severe*  ;  btews 
indicted  oo  a  Hindoo  soldier.  rsr«aairy  oae  of  hitrh 
caste,  woukl  as  certainly  caase  a  matiny  in  a  Hindoo 
regiment  as  in  a  French  one.  Tbe  laws  of  ciscipbne  are 
therefore  ncariy  tW  same  ia  tke  Aagio- Indian  as  ia  tke 
French  army — imprisonment ;  ia  tW  former  army,  how. 
ever,  thare  ia  a  powerful  hoU  which  dees  not  exist  in  tW 
totter,  that  of  eismismug  the  toU.tr  who  has  committed 
a  faalt.  which  ia  India  is  a  severe  puaiikmtat.  while  to 
Earope  it  would  often  W  a  reward. 

TW  Hindoo  soldier  resembles  the  French  also  ia  his 
placing  aa  infinite  value  oa  marks  of  honour ;  B  miaal 
for  bnvery  does  woudcrs  in  India.  Never  has  aa  Knr- 

bsh  officer  been  deserted  in  the  nre  by  hts  setters ;  TW  contiageat  or  subsidiary  troops  amount. 
wWrr  W  leais  they  follow.  Each  company  has  aa  Eng-  :  fare,  to  1  U.OOO  men.  which,  uddtd  to  the  1M.OM  pnHhj 
Hsk  captain,  licmU-nta t.  and  rasiga.  nM  also  a  Hindoo  European,  partly  native  troops,  in  tW  dtsert  pay  of  the 
hrceruat.  aad  ensin.  TW  latter  three  are  Compaay.  comprise  a  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  On* 
under  the  command  nf  tW  British  officers,  so  vemor-Gemeral  of  no  less  thaa  3OO.OOO  men. 
that.  w;.:a  tae  ntle  and  twform  of  officers,  they  are,  .  TW  expense  of  tke  Aagto-Iwdmu  army,  in  Miami.  In 
t  saeak-.ag.  only  suValtera'.  or  aaa-eommissiooed  tW  accounts  toad  Wfare  Paruameat  ia  1S30,  waa  a* 

These  are  weU  pud.  well  need,  aad  form  aa  ex-     follows  : — 
ce^eat   Uak  between  tW  British  odactt  and  tW  Hindoo  I  f 

sokiier.     That  which  alone  has  rendered  it  possible,  with  |      TW  Engineer  Corps  .         .         .  8XST* 


Enropeaa  troops 


TW  nwmber  of  the  conttogint  troops  famished  ny 
protected  princes  cannot  he  stated  exactly,  becaaac,  by 
several  treaties,  it  depends  on  tke  pleasure  of  the  Oo- 
aeraor-Geaeral  to  decide  according  to  drewmstaaexs : 
the  probable  aaonnt  is  as  ioilows  :  — 

Soadia-aarmy IS.Ooa 

The  King  of  OadcX  at  haat        .         .          lO.OOa   . 
TW  Nizam  of  Hydrabad          .         .          .     W.OOO 
TW  Gaicnwar  of  Baroda      .        .         .          7.0M 
Nagpoor,  no  ftxed  anmbrr,  at  least  .       !.•*• 


of  mfantry 


- 


Holkar.  act  find,  at 

Coctia,          1  ditto 
Mr*ore.  not  tied,  at  least       . 
Cvtcft.  aot  fixed,  can  furnish 
JovJpoor  .         . 

Tac  Raypoot  Priama,  tofctbcr 
Sattara 


TW  ArtiBery. 
TW  Cavalry      . 
TW  Infantry 
Stafts        . 
TW  Medical  Staf 


was    stopped 


such  ketervve»*vus  materials,  to  bring  tW 
army  to  that  d«gm  of  ptrfccrieu  it 
that  it  is  c»a*:aatiy  (tW  whcie  vear  thronrb>  in  camp. 
when  not  in  tW  field.     TW  camps  ( which' cwamst  of  a 
kiad  af  burs,  called   Bungates)    are  take  those  of  the 
Romans,   often  surrounded  with  ramparts  aad  ditches, 
aad  coasts:  geweraUy  af  a  number  wf  troops,  from  J.n*a 
to  la.co*  men.     The  sefcetian  of  these  emmps  depends 
partly  oa  military,  partly  e*  pohtieal  juaada.     They  are 
either  m  some  fund  mflitary  pnmtion.  some  centra] 
toon,  or  are  chosen  ifunhua.  to  tW  mare  or  has 

political    seutimcuts  of  the   neighbnurmg  states.      AW          , 

though,  far  instance,  the  govtiamtnt  of  Cakwtta  has  nut  '  oa  heesrs  bred  to  the  stwdsof  theCi  a^any 
the  least  rensou  to  doubt  t  W  fnewdtr  prlitieai  sentimeaAs  '  and  Turkoman  htoad.  TW  Compaay  has 
nf  the  King  of  Lahore,  there  are,  nevmhetess,  ceaeraD*  I  ettahttshmmts  for  rkahaato  aad  tor  camel 

-  " ikt— - »•  — '  rf  Vii  mm  mmi  tamiii.  ninlnii'     her  uf  these  is  wot  torn  thaa  XOOO  of  the 

mg  together  a  force  af  «o  •«•  or  Suvnoo  men.  which     4O,a»»  of  the  tothv. 

•utht  possibly  make   to  dotaeh  the  peaceful  ntaar  af  '  army  to.  that  thonfh  it  has  a 
The  ramps   mnin   |Mimtj   af  hnualij   aad  !  riat  sine,  the        , 
tW  eaxairy  is  in  cawaaaaints.     Ia  aedec  to  ;  nf  Hasbngs.  the  great  saint  af 
tW  rank  of  aa  eeVrr  nm  the  CamnmayS  serrite.  [  Btodooa.  which 

•  * 
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with  necessaries,  bat  with  luxuries,  could  possibly  make 
this  army  independent  of  the  supplies  procured  by  its 
commissariat.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  army  has 
halted,  there  is  behind  it  a  whole  fair  of  eating-house*. 
taverns  merchants,  tie.,  where,  for  ready  money,  'both 
the  officers  and  soldiers  can  be  supplied  with  all  that 
they  want.  This  spirit  of  speculation  goes  so  far  that 
the  English  officers  hare  often  an  opportunity  to  par- 
chase  of  these  suttlers,  in  the  midst  of  the  sandy  deserts 
of  India,  every  thing  that  can  be  obtained  in  the  shops 
of  London  or  Paris.  The  baggage  arising  from  this  is 
certainly  considerable,  and  the  more  so,  as  the  Hindoo 
merchants  take  their  families  with  them  :  it  causes, 
howerer,  less  embarrassment  in  the  movements  of  the 
army  than  might  be  imagined':  as  it  is  principally  eon- 
veved  by  oxen  and  camels  and  it  is  under  the  command 
of  an  officer  who,  riding  on  an  elephant  supplied  with  a 
flag,  directs  the  march,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  does 
not  hinder  the  movements  of  the  army.  This  officer 
also  gives  the  signals  for  breaking-up  or  halting,  and 
appoints  the  place  where  the  booths  shall  be  put  up. 

In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  state  of  the  command. 
Ing  officers  and  generals  in  India,  we  quote  the  late 
Dr.  Heber:  —  "  Sir  David  Ochtcrlony,  the  Government's 
agent  to  the  petty  princes  in  Western  Central.  India,  and 
arbitrator  between  them,  holds  a  royal  state.  His  in- 
come amounts  to  J  5,000  silver  rupees  a  month,  and  is 
entirely  expended.  The  number  of  his  British  and  Hin- 
doo adjutants,  secretaries,  and  senrants  ;  the  multitude 
of  elephants,  camels,  and  horses,  following  him  on  his 
journeys,  UK  strength  of  his  guard  of  honour,  the  num- 
ber and  saagnificence  of  those  tents  which  form  his 
camp—  anoog  which,  those  inhabited  by  himself  and 
his  daughter  an  surrounded  by  a  court,  lined  with  scar- 
let cloth—  all  this  surpasses  every  idea  a  European  can 
form  of  it.  and  reminds  one  of  the  former  grandeur  and 
riches  of  the  Indian  courts." 

Jacquemont  relates  that  Governor-General  Lord  Wil- 
liam Bentiock,  who,  nevertheless,  is  a  man  without  pre- 
tension,  had  a  suite  of  4,000  persons,  mounted  on  30 
elephants,  TOO  camels,  and  more  than  1,000  horses,  on 
his  journey  In  the  BWthtra  amylpcas  of,  H  ixioostan,  in 
lae  year  1831.  '-"- 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tkt  Centra  of  »Wfer*  I.  .IrdineJ  with  thanki. 

We  »h»H  t*  (»d  to  b«  favoured  with  tome  o(  the  fntf  coropo- 
«tti*aso(Q.  A.  R. 

We  do  not  inxrt  lodtvldoal  tun.  men  at  that  of  Mr.  KJtrarit 
tthufl  a  prisoner  in  the  Quetn'»  Bench- 

Why  ion  our  ett»ene4  cormpotdent  at  Birmiuihim  remain 
•%•*» 

Private  answer*  have  btta  returned  to  tevcrel  correspondents 
who  aivr  favoorrd  ut  «  ith  lelten  tlDce  the  Utli  initial. 

Mr.  tltnffff  Sfdrr'i  leitrr  upon  Temptraacc  Ilutelt  aad  C»f- 
-  tsc*  *U1  b«  published  in  our  neil. 


W.  b.«  te  cull  th.  mtt.ntion  of  the  R.n.Ur  to  the 
Sixth  Numb«r  of  a  S«ri«l  ef  Illuitrntioni,  which  » 
ghrva  gratis  with  "THE  TEETOTALSH"  of  this  day 

Tt»«  S«ri«i  will  bt  compUt*  in  Twelve  Illuitr  stioni, 
«md  will  b«  continm«d  for  u  many  con»«cuUT«  w.oki . 

TOE   TEETOTALER. 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  28,  1840. 

OF  all  the  evils  which  emanated  from. the  box 
of  Pandora,  and  Bellied  upon  the  devoted  heads 
of  suffering  humanity,  none  has  so  successfully 
fulfilled  its  terrible  destiny  as  that  of  Intempe- 
rance. Intemperance  has  deteriorated  public 
health,  augmented  pauperism,  ruined  domestic 
iBorals,  and  menaced  the  human  race  with  a 
degeneration  towards  the  level  of  the  brute 
creation.  Intemperance  has  spread  its  baleful 
influence  over  every  phase  and  gradation  of 
society, — paralysed  the  arm  of  the  strong,  and 
rendered  impotent  the  already  feeble  capacities 
of  the  weak, — undermined  the  principles  of  re- 
ligion and  virtue,  and  accelerated  the  downfall 
of  those  whose  powers  of  self-controul  were  al- 
ways feeble, — robbed  woman  of  that  sense  of 
decency  and  delicacy  which  ought  so  eminently 
to  characterise  her, — extinguished  the  honest 
glow  of  independent  feelings  in  the  breast  of 
nan, — placed  an  almost  insuperable  barrier  in 
the  way  of  education  and  progressive  civilisa- 
tion,— -and  traced  out  so  extensive  a  chart  of 
degradation,  misery,  disease,  and  crime,  for  the 
guidance  of  the  frail  bark  of  the  human  race, 
that  naught  but  the  strong  hand  of  the  pilot  of 
Teetotalism  can  render  the  delusions  of  that 
chart  vain  and  abortive.  Intemperance,  like 
the  tifoon  of  the  desart,  has  blighted  the  finest 
buds  of  human  promise  aad-  hope ;  like  the 
{Joodwin  quick-sands,  it  hat  swallowed  up  the 
choicest  treasures  of  the  human  intellect ;  with 
the  virulence  of  a  pestilence,  has  it  affixed  its 
plague-spot  upon  the  cheek  of  youth  and 


beauty  ;  delusive  as  th«  fascinatiap  sounds  of 
the  Syrens'  voices,  has  it  allured  thousands  to 
the  regions  of  destruction ;  fatal  as  the  slow 
hut  certain  poison  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Aqua  Tophana,  it  sows  in  the  breast  of  man  the 
seeds  of  decline  and  pining  decay ;  and,  over- 
whelming as  a  mighty  torrent  that  breaks  the 
embankments  formed  by  nature  to  controul  its 
course,  it  has  spread  its  devastating  waves  over 
the  face  of  a  lovely  land,  leaving  not  a  single 
spot  un-immdated  by  its  impetuous  billows. 

The  unfortunate  girl  who  earns  a  precarious 
and  loathsome  livelihood  by  the  sale  of  her 
personal  charms,  was  once  fair,  chaste,  and 
pure  as  the  maiden  of  spotless  reputation  ; — 
the  youth,  whose  dreary  existence  is  lingering 
away  in  all  the  horrors  of  the  penal  colonies, 
was  at  first  artless,  unsophisticated,  and  con- 
fiding as  boys  are  wont  to  be  previous  to  their 
acquaintance  with  the  crimes  of  society  ; — the  • 
degraded  husband  and  wife,  whose  home  is 
characterised  by  hideous  poverty  and  want, 
commenced  their  matrimonial  career  with 
bright  prospects  before  them ; — and  that  un- 
fortunate girl,  that  youthful  convict,  and  this 
wretched  couple,  have  most  probably  been  re- 
duced to  their  respective  states  of  degradation 
by  the  vice  of  intemperance.  For,  even  if  the 
resolution  of  an  individual  be  proof  (as  it  sel- 
dom is)  against  the  insidious  wiles  of  strong 
liquor, — even  if  he  can  so  far  controul  his  de- 
sires as  to  be  contented  with  a  small  quantity 
of  the  still  pernicious  draught,  he  will  yet  incur 
the  perils  connected  with  the  evil  society  into 
which  the  mere  fact  of  frequenting  the  public- 
house  must  inevitably  throw  him.  And, 
though  a  moderate-drinker  himself,  he  will  be 
compelled  to  listen  -to  the  ribald  song,  the  ob- 
scene jest,  and  the  filthy  discourse  of  those  who 
drink  deeply  ;  and,  while  he  flatters  himself  i 
that  he  is  safe  so  long  as  he  does  not  suffer  him- 
self to  be  beguiled  into  excess,  his  ruin  is  pre- 
pared by  the  sapping  of  his  moral  principles. 

There  is  no  possibility  of  dealing  in  hyper- 
bole, while  we  depict  the  frightful  consequences 
of  intemperance.     Let  not  the  advocate  of  the 
moderation-doctrine  urge  his  reasoning,  when 
he  remembers  that   all  drunkards  were  mode- 
rate-drinkers at  the   commencement :  let  not 
medical  opinion  be  adduced  against   us,  when 
we  point  on  all  sides  to  the   sickly  looks — the 
sunken  eyes — the  trembling  limbs — the  livi 
lips — and   the  diseased  frames,  of  our  fellow-  j 
countrymen  ;  and,  lastly,  let  not  the  moralist 
be   unmindful   of   the   ruined  characters,    the 
dissipated  fortunes,   the  decayed  intellects,  the 
lost  chastity,  the  family  neglect,  the  crowded 
gaols,  the  swarming  hulks,  the  well-populated 
colonies,   the  numerous  madhouses,    the   my-  I 
riads  of  hospitals,  and  the  often-erected  scaffold  t 
— besides  the  copflagrations,   the   shipwrecks, 
the  accidents,  and  the  strife, — all  of  which  are 
based  upon  Intemperance ! 


LA  CONTESSA  VERTOYA, 

A  HISTORICAL  FACT. 

Ix  Grumello,  a  Tillage  of  the  Bergamasco,  stands  the 
Vertova  palace,  where  was  enacted  in  the  year  1703,  a 
foul  tragedy  that  has  since  eiercUed  more  than  one 
Italian  pen.  We  shall  recount  the  story  without  orna- 
ment, in  the  shape  in  which  tradition  has  preserved  it. 

The  Count  Vertova' s  youthful  wife,  a  daughter  of  the 
noble  Venetian  family  of  Zigno,  was  a  model  of  beauty, 
as  her  portrait  testifies,  which  exists  to  this  day  in 
Bxrgamo  ;  nor  were  the  graces  and  virtoft  of  her  mind 
inferior  to  her  personal  charms.  In  those  days  it  was  a 
custom,  sanctioned  by  the  Venetian  eovrostaent.  for  the 
nobles  to  keep  in  their  pay  a  number  of  satellites,  or 
tumuli  tfarmt,  as  they  were  called,  miscreants  whose 
hand*  were  ever  ready  to  execute  the  savage  veageance 
of  their  lords.  At  the  head  of  the  Count  Yertova's 
ttMumi  farm*  was  a  Captain  Ferrabo,  a  man  of  good 
family,  bat  of  abandoned  character,  and  guilty  of  such 
flagitious  conduct  a*  bad  occasioned  his  expulsion  from 
the  military  service  of  the  Republic.  This  man  conceived 
a  passion  for  the  beautiful  Countess,  and,  unused  to  put 
the  least  restraint  on  his  desires,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
Urge  tayo*  her  his  libertine  proposal*.  His  dishonour- 
able Nit  was  rejected  at  once  with  all  the  decisive  force 


of  indignant  virtue :  but  the  generous  Couo teis  concealed 
from  her  huibud  the  aadaeity  and  perfidy  of  hi*  depen- 
dent. Had  there  been  one  uncorrupted  spot  in  the 
wretch's  heart  such  unmerited  kindness  must  have  found 
it  out,  aad  made  it  thrill  with  repentance.  But  the  same 
elements  that  feed  the  fragrance  of  the  rose  are  converted 
into  deadly  poison  in  the  veins  of  the  nightshade,  and 
Ferrabo  saw  in  the  Countess's  refusal  only  the  mortitica- 
tioii  of  hi*  wishes  and  of  his  self-love,  aad  in  her  silence 
only  the  means  of  effecting  his  revenge. 

The  opportunity  soon  presented  itself.  Amongst  the 
most  frequent  visitors  at  the  Casa  Vertova,  was  General 
Boscllo,  a  member  of  a  family  that  had  given  illustrious 
warriors  to  the  Venetian  republic.  The  general  was  no 
longer  young,  yet  still  might  cherish  the  hope  of  finding 
favour  in  ladies'  eyes.  But  the  Countess  he  regarded 
only  as  the  wife  of  a  friend,  aad  if  he  admired  her  rare 
beauty,  he  was  not  less  insensible  to  her  ingenuous) 
purity  of  soul.  He  entertained  the  warmest  friendship 
for  her  but  never  breathed  a  word  that  could  give  pain 
to  the  object  of  Ms  esteem.  Nevertheless  he  was  the 
man  whom  Ferrabo  resolved  Jo  make  use  of  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  his  design.  The  Count  Vertova  ardently 
loved  hij  young  wife,  but  he  was  unhappily  extremely 
prone  to  jealousy.  Ferrabo,  Kke  another  lajro,  fonad  it 
an  easy  task  to  persuade  him  that  the  General  entertain* 
ed  a  warm  passion  for  the  Countess,  and  that  it  was  as 
warmly  returned.  The  Count's  jealousy,  though  uncor- 
roborated by  any  proof,  soon  manifested  itself  in  the 
harsh  treatment  he  bestowed  on  his  innocent  lady  ;  ami 
to  such  a  pitch  was  this  carried  that  the  General,  who 
resided  at  Bergamo,  heard  of  it,  aad  leaned  with  the 
utmost  surprise  aad  regret  that  he  himself  was  the  oc- 
casion of  it.  It  is  supposed  that  Ferrabo,  who  had 
always  been  particularly  obsequious  to  the  General,  had 
himself  conveyed  this  news  to  his  ears,  with  the  hope  of  in- 
citing him  to  some  step  that  would  further  his  own  scheme. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  event  did  turn  out  as  Ferrabo 
would  have  had  it.  The  General  could  not  endure  the 
thought  that  a  lady  he  so  highly  esteemed  should,  with- 
out the  shadow  of  a  fault,  be  on  his  account  so  vilely 
suspected  and  ill-treated  :  accordingly  he  wrote  to  the 
Countess  a  letter,  in  which  he  proposed,  if  she  pleased, 
to  go  to  GrumcUo  and  personally  to  vouch  for  her  inno- 
cence in  the  Count's  presence,  adding  that  there  was  BO 
effort  he  would  not  eagerly  make  to  restore  her  domestic 
peace.  The  General,  believing  Ferrabo  to  be  in  his  in- 
terest, enclosed  this  letter  to  him  and  acquainted  him 
with  its  contents,  requesting  him  to  convey  it  secretly  to 
the  Countess,  and  to  contribute  his  exertions  towards 
undeceiving  the  jealous  Count.  This  was  a  fatal  step  : 
even  of  this  innocent  letter  did  the  villain  make  a  weapon 
for  the  destruction  of  his  victim.  He  gave  it  to  one- of 
her  women,  desiring  her  to  deliver  it  to  her  mistress, 
and  immediately  informed  the  Count  that  bis  wife  carried 
on  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  General. 

His  jealousy  inflamed  to  the  utmost  by  this  intelli- 
gence, the  furious  husband  rushed  to  the  Countess's 
chamber.  Ferrabo,  whose  views  it  did  not  suit  that  the- 
Count  should  become  acquainted  with  the  true  contents 
of  the  letter,  in  vain  attempted  to  restrain  him,  being; 
satisfied  for  the  present  with  having  infused  the  poison 
into  his  soul,  for  the  full  effects  of  which  he  looked  to 
another  day.  But  accident  favoured  the  traitor's  design 
even  mere  than  his  .own  perfidy.  The  Countess  seated 
by  the  fire  had  just  finished  reading  Bosello's  letter, 
when  she  heard  the  door  abruptly  opened,  and  guessing 
it  was  her  husbaud,  either  that  she  might  not  afford  him 
an  additional  motive  for  anger,  or  from  an  involuntary 
impulse  in  which  reflection  had  no  part,  she  east  the 
letter  into  the  fire.  It  was  quickly  consumed,  but  not 
so  quickly  but  that  the  Count,  who  had  witnessed  the 
movement  that  gave  it  to  the  flames,  could  see  enough 
of  it  to  convince  him  it  was  a  letter.  This  was  enough, 
for  him, 

"Trifle*  licht  at  air 
Are  to  the  jealou*  c  n6rm»tion  strong 
As  proof*  of  holy  writ." 

He  rushed  from  the  room  without  ottering  a  word,  leav- 
ing the  Countess  overwhelmed  with  dismay  by  the  ferocity 
of  his  parting  glance.  The  unhappy  lady  had  no  oppor- 
tunit|*lf  justifying  her  innocence,  for  the  Count,  remain- 
ing nit  lower  than  to  give  Ferrabo  orders  to  rid  him  of 
the  ajnltress,  immediately  set  off  with  the  utmost  speed 
bom  the  palace. 

It  was  near  midnight,  and  the  Countess,  having  dis- 
missed her  women,  was  kneeling  in  the  solitude  of  her 
chamber  before  the  crucifix  and  invoking  heaven  ia 
testimony  of  her  innocence  and  of  the  purity  of  her  heart, 
when  the  door  which  she  had  not  yet  locked  was  opened, 
and  Ferrabo  stood  before  her.  He  announced  to  her  the 
fatal  mandate  issued  by  her  husband,  and  offered  to  spare 
her  life  on  condition  she  would  submit  to  his  embraces. 
A  shock  hke  this  might  well  break  down  the  spirit  of  a 
young  and  tenderly  nurtured  female,  but  the  horror  in- 
spired by  the  ruffian's  infamous  proposal  aroused  her 
energies,  and  gave  her  courage  to  encounter  death. 
"  Execute,"  she  said.  "  my  husband's  orders :  he  could 
not  have  imposed  them  on  a  fitter  minister."  "  Com- 
mend your  soul  then  to  God,"  exclaimed  the  executioner, 
and  going  to  the  door  he  called  in  one  of  hi?  cut -throats. 
The  Countess,  who  had  risen  on  Ferrabo's  entrance,  now 
sank  again  on  her  knees,  aad  appealed  from  human  cruel- 
ty to  the  infinite  mercy  of  heaven.  While  she  still  prayed 
the  assassin  struck  his  keen  stiletto  into  her  neck  below 
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the  ear,  and  instantly  despatched  her.  The  murderer* 
threw  the  palpitating  corpse  through  the  window  into 
the  garden. 

The  news  of  this  dreadful  deed  excited  universal  hor- 
ror and  compassion.  The  Count  himself,  though  per. 
suvded  of  bia  lady's  guilt,  was  yet  touched  with  contrition 
at  having  deipoiltd  the  earth  of  that  flower  of  loveliness. 
But  wont  wai  the  agony  of  remorse,  when  from  the  as- 
sertiooj  of  Bosello,  from  the  testimony  of  the  Coantess's 
friend,  and  above  all  from  Ferrabo's  own  words,  escaped 
him  in  his  intoxication,  the  conviction  smote  him  tbat 
mot  the  slightest  stain  rested  on  the  memory  of  his  mur- 
dered wife.  Instantly  after  the  bloody  deed  Ferrabo, 
aided  and  munificently  rewarded  by  him,  had  made  his 
escape,  and  taken  refuge  in  the  Valtelliua.  Bnt  the 
asylum  uhich  sheltered  him  from  the  rigour  of  the  laws 
protected  bin  not  from  the  vengeance  of  the  Count :  the 
latter  lent  one  of  his  satellites  into  La  Valtelliua  to  kill 
him,  and  the  assassin  of  the  Countess  was  himself  slain 
iat  a,  garden  by  another  assassin.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  from  the  progeny  of  this  Ferrabo  sprang  another 
wretch,  who  in  our  day  deprived  his  own  wife  of  exis- 
ttmte  upon  unjust  suspicion,  and  afterward*  died  himself 
.«  miserable  death.  .  •  , 

*  Proceeding  were  instituted  against  the  Count,  and 
hi*  •Mate  confiscated.  He  repaired  to  Komc,  where  be 
marrinl  again,  and  finally  his  property  was  restored  : 
for  in  those  days  the  balance  of  1  tali  an  justice  was  s  war- 
ed with  a  partial  hand  in  favour  of  the  powerful.  Bnt 
never  more  was  the  villa  of  (inimello  inhabited  by  the 
Counts  of  V«rtova,  aad  it  remained  in  all  things  as  it 
was  on  the  day  of  the  murdered  Countess's  death.  The 
lapse  of  a  century  or  more  makes  no  striking  change  in 
the  appearance  of  Italian  mansions,  for  many  of  them, 
eootinially  inhabited,  retain  in  modem  days  their  antique 
style  and  furniture — but  acre,  in  these  voiceless  rooms, 
in  the  furniture  never  moved  from  where  they  had  been 
placed  by  hands  on  which  the  turf  had  rested  more  than 
a  century  and  a  quarter,  in  the  thickly  accumulated  dast, 
in  the  air  of  desolation  contrasted  with  the  faded  tokens 
•f  former  life  ami  luxury,  there  was  something  of  a  silent 
horror  that  well  accorded  with  their  dismal  history. 
The  spectator's  breath  froze  within  him,  «ad  the  warm 
currents  of  life  grew  chill  in  presence  of  these  mute  re- 
membrancer* of  a  deed  of  blood  :  if  he  east  his  eyes  to 
the  ground  a  slight  stain,  but  oh  !  bow  full  of  meaaing, 
showed  him  the  spot  where  the  .suffering  heart  of  a  gen- 
tle and  lovely  woman  was  stilled  for  ever. 

W.  K.  K. 


alcohol  mtfetof  necessity  be  liberated  during  the  fer- 
mentatioD  of  bn«J  ;  and  the  terrible  tastes  of  humanity 
hare  perverted  this  scientific  fact  to  a  dread  account. 
Large  bakeries  have  lately  been  erected  for  the  purpose 
of  manufacturing  bread  and  collecting  the  spirit  which 
is  thus  produced  ;  and  this  is  effected  by  the  use  of  a 
close  oven,  and  refrigeratory,  somewhat  similar  to  the 
ordinary  process  of  distillation. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  quantity  of  alcohol,  of 
specific  gravity  .825  at  C0»  Fahrenheit,  in  various 
liquors,  taking  a  hundred  measures  of  each  kind  : — 


Port      .     . 
Madeira  .     . 
Sherry 
Marsala       . 
Claret  .     . 
Champagne 
Burgundy  . 


23.48 
24.42 
19.19 
25.87 
14.13 
12.10 
14.53 


British  Wine  .     .     22.50 

Cider 9.87 

Ale 888 

Stout       ....       C.80 
Brandy      ....  53.39 

Rum 52.68 

Hollands  .  .  51.60 


The  intoxicating  qualities  of  brandy,  ram,  and  gin, 
are  certainly  more  than  double  those  of  Port,  Sherry, 
or  Madeira ;  but  the  various  ingredients,  with  which 
the  alcohol  is  combined  in  wines  diminish  its  activity 
upon  the  animal  system.  But  those  ingredients  are  for 
the  most  part  so  many  virulent  poisons  introduced  into 
the  human  frame. 


ALCOHOL. 

ALCOHOL  is  considerably  lighter  than  water ;  viz.  in  the 
proportion  of  800  or  820  to  1000.  The  lightest  that 
can  be  obtained,  by  simple  distillation  from  spirits  of 
wine,  has  the  specific  gravity  of  825.  By  the  interven- 
tion of  substances  which  strongly  attract  water,  Chans- 
sier  brought  it  to  the  specific^rmvity  of  798,  snd  Lovitz 
and  Saussure,  jun.,  to  791  or  792.  Alcohol  of  the 
specific  gravity  820  still  contains  about  one-tenth  its 
weight  of  water.  When  of  the  specific  gravity  920,  it 
has  been  called  proof  tpiriti ;  the  term  abort  proqf  is 
used  to  denote  a  spirit  lighter  than  this,  and  mder 
proof  signifies  one  which  contains  a  larger  portion  of 
water.  Rectified  spirit  is  directed  by  the  London 
Plkarmacojima  to  have  the  specific  gravity  of  833  ;  but 
it  seldom  exceeds  S40. 

Alcohol  unites  chemicslly  with  water ;  and  caloric  is 
evolved  during  this  union.  Equal  measures  of  alcohol 
and  water,  each  at  50°  Fahrenheit,  give  by  sudden  ad- 
mixture an  elevation  of  nearly  20°  of  temperature  ;  and 
equal  measures  of  proof*spirit  and  water  an  increase  of 
'.'  J''.  The  bulk  o£  «he  resulting  liquid  is  less  also  than 
that  of  the  two  previous  to  admixture.  Thus  a  pint  of 
alcohol  and  a  pint  of  water,  when  the  mixture  has  cooled 
to  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  falls  considerably 
short  of  two  pints. 

Alcohol  is  highly  inflammable.  During  its  combus- 
tion, carbonic  acid  is  generated  :  no  charcoal  appears  ; 
and  a  quantity  of  water  is  produced,  which  exceeds  in 
weight  the  alcohol  employed.  The  flame  of  alcohol 
acquires  a  red  colour  from  muriate  of  lime,  a  deep  blood- 
ied from  the  muriate  of  strontites,  and  a  green  tinge 
from  boracic  acid. 

Alcohol  is  a  fluid  which  is  remarkably  expansible  by 
heat.  It  boils  at  1 76°.  If  water  be  added,  its  boiling 
point  is  proportionably  raised,  so  that  the  temperature 
at  which  it  boils  is  not  a  bad  test  for  its  strength.  At 
this  degree  of  heat,  it  is  converted  into  a  vapour,  which 
may  be  exploded  by  passing  an  electric  spark  through 
a  mixture  of  it  with  oxygen  gas. 

Alcohol  has  never  yet  been  congealed  by  any  known 
method  of  producing  artificial  cold.  Even  when  dis- 
tilled with  an  equal  weight  of  water,  it  requires  a  cold 
of  6°  below  0  to  congeal  it. 

Alcohol  is  a  powerful  solvent.  It  dissolves  soap — vege- 
table extract — sugar— oxalic,  camphoric,  tartaric,  gallic, 
and  benxoic  acids — volatile  oils — resins- — and  balsams. 
By  distillation  with  the  more  powerful  acids,  alcohol 
undergoes  an  important  change.  It  is  converted  into  a 
liquid  considerably  lighter  than  alcohol,  and  much  more 
volatile  and  inflammable,  and  miscible  only  in  small 
proportions  with  water.  This  fluid  has  received  the 
generic  name  of  tthrr.  It  has  long  been  shewn  that 


THE  BETIIUNES. 

THERK  is  before  us  an  account  of  one  young  man.  or 
rather  of  two  young  men  of  genius,  a  sketch  of  whose 
lives  is  more  pregnant  with  excellent  example  than 
perhaps  any  that  has  been  published  for  a  long  time. 
Rustics,  in  the  humblest  walks,  and  obliged  to  earn  a 
livelihood  by  incessant  and  heavy  labour,  they  yet 
maintained  a  rare  independence  of  spirit;  their  sobriety, 
industry,  thrift,  charitableness,  and  achievements,  even 
in  the  walks  of  literature,  being  full  of  instruction  and 
encouragement.  One  of  the  young  men,  however, 
(they  were  brothers)  is  more  particularly  the  subject  of 
the  details  that  are  now  to  follow,  although  the  other, 
in  the  capacity  of  biographer,  comes  out  with  features, 
unpretendingly  indicated,  not  less  invitingly. 

The  book  referred  to  is  "  Poems,  by  the  late  Jobn 
Betbune  ;  with  a  sketch  of  the  author's  life,  by  his 
brother."  A  work  called  "  Tales  and  Sketches  of  the 
Scottish  Peasantry,"  which  appeared  about  two  years 
arc.  the  joint  production  of  the  brothers,  has  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  writers,  and  the  truthful  power, 
as  well  as  beautiful  tone  of  the  pictures  it  presented, 
made  the  name  of  Bethunr  known  beyond  the  corner  in 
which  they  were  bom  and  bred. 

Fifeshire  was  the  birth-place  of  John  Bethtme,  his 
father's  rank  being  tbat  of  a  farm-servant,  or  forester 
at  best.  Hear  what  were  his  efforts  to  support  hit 
parents  and  earn  the  proud  satisfaction  ofbeing  in- 
dependent, while  but  a  boy  of  tender  years!  Says  the 
biographer, — "During  the  winter  of  1823-4,  to  assist 
in  supporting  himself,  be  broke  stones  on  the  road  be- 
tween Lindore  and  Xewburgh.  along  with  me.  He  was 
then  under  thirteen  years  of  ape  ;  and  when  from  the 
intense  cold  which  occasionally  prevailed,  and  the  lack 
of  motion  to  which  his  employment  subjected  him,  his 
legs  and  feet  were  almost  froien,  instead  of  complain- 
ing, and  making  this  an  excuse  for  running  home,  as  a 
number  of  boys  would  have  done,  I  was  frequently 
amused  in  no  ordinary  degree  by  the  droll  observations 
which  be  made,  and  the  wild  gambols  to  which  he  some- 
times had  recourse  to  restore  the  natural  warmth  to  his 
benumbed  extremeties.  From  bis  father  having  been 
subject  to  disease  of  the  bowels  fora  number  of  years 
previous,  and  the  numerous  expedient?,  all  attended 
with  expense,  which  had  been  retorted  to  for  the  pur- 
pose of  restoring  him,  the  family  were  at  this  time 
considerably  iu  debt.  Young  as  he  was,  be  had  already 
caught  that  spirit  of  independence  which  characterized 
him  through  life  ;  and  his  enthusiasm  now  poir.ted  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  we  should  be  able  to  redeem  these 
debts.  To  accomplish  this  object,  there  was  no  personal 
suffering,  and  no  mrtnfroTtWTsVpleJuure,  whTch  he 
would  not  willingly  have  encountered  ;  and  thus  be 
persevered  at  an  occupation  from  which,  in  winter, even 
fall-grown  men  might  be  excused  from  shriukin.' 

And  here  the    reader  will  not  fail,   amid  the  admira- 
tion which  bad  begun  to  stir  his  feelings  relative  to  the 
resolute  boy  who  made  the  "  droll  observations"  to  kec] 
his  courage  up,  and  the  "  wild  gambols"   to  warm  hi 
limbs,  to  note   how  modestly  and   becomingly    the  sur 
viviog  brother  tells  his  story.  He  keeps  himself  as  mucl 
in    the    background     as    possible^,     although    it    mut 
already   be   manifest    to    the    most    superficial   reade 
that  his  mmd  and  feelings  are  worthy  of  a  man  of  edu 
cation  and  refined  sympathies.   And  yet  he  is  constant!; 
afraid  of  offending  by  egotism,  or  obtruding  tiresomel' 
upon  those  Who  take  up  the  sketch.     For  instance,  h 
says  in  the  preface, — "  For  no  inconsiderable  share  o 
what  has  been  noticed,  I  can  only  expect  to  be  pardon 
ed,  and  when  it  is  known  that  our  feeling*  and  pursuit 
were  almost  the  same,  that  we  never  knew  what  H  wa 
to  have  separate  interests  for  a  sinjjle  moment,  that  w 
had  bnffetted.  or  rather  been  buffetted  by  fortune  togetbe 
from  boyhood— that  we  had  tupped  from  the  same  table, 
sat  by  the  same  fire,    and   slept  in   the  same  bed,  with 
very  few  interruptions,  from  the  period  of  infancy — and 
that  we   were  nearly  the  last  of  the  name  and  race  to 
which  we   belonged. — the   reader  may    perhaps  be  in- 
clined  to  extend  tbat   pardon  to  one' who  has 


much  of  deep  and  melancholy   interest  connected  with 
be  past,  to  ponder  over." 

Before  John  Bethune  had  betaken  himself  to  itoac- 
rcaking  he  had  been  a  herder  of  cow* ;  be  had  aba 
eon  for  some  time  to  school,  where  he  proved  doll  to 
>arn.  The  interest,  however,  which  he  began  to  take 
•  the  annals  of  the  Covenanting  Martyrs,  in  the  story 
Wallace  Wight,"  the  Poetry  of  Burns,  and  other 
ousebold  and  traditionary  literature  so  dear  and  stirring 
o  the  peasantry  of  Scotland,  awok*  his  ambition  not 
nly  to  learn  to  read  these  national  works,  but  to  try 
is  hand  in  composition.  Not  long  after  tlie  breaking 
f  stubborn  granite  on  the  road-side  had  been  relin- 
uished,  both  brothers  were  benefitted  and  inspired  by  a 
.udent  from  St.  Andrews,  who  kept  a  school  in  their 
icinity,  struggling  hard  in  vacation  time,  like  hundreds 
"  other  poor  Scotch  scholars,  many  of  whom  shine  in 
le  learned  professions  afterwards,  to  earn  a  small  sum 
o  carry  him  through  an  university  education.  This 
tudent  "  was  an  excellent  reciter  of  poetry,  and  kail 
:ored  his  memory  with  a  number  of  the  best  pieces  of 
colt,  Byron,  Moore,  and  other*.  With  tins*  he 
quently  amused  and  delighted  his  acquaintance, 
unng  his  leisure  hours,  a  considerable  pan  of  which 
were  spent  with -us." 

Still  John's  literary  attainments  could  not  at   this 

eriod  have  been  considerable;  for  it  is  stated  by  the 

writer  of  the  Sketch  that  although  his  poetical  effort* 

ad   began   to   be  frequent,   yet  that   when   he   wa* 

ighteen,  he  had  to  surmount  the  difficulties  of  ortho- 

raphy.     For  this  purpose  he  carried  a  little  work  called 

The  Christian  Remembrancer,"  of  which  be  was  then 

e-markably  fond,  always  in  his  pocket."  Frema  the  short 

toetns,  of  which  nearly  one  half  of  the  book  a  composed, 

'  e  selected  one,  and  when  going  to  and  returning  from 

iis  work,  as  well  as  in  his  journeys  at  dinner  time,  he 

was  in  the  habit  of  conning  it  over  till  he  bad  fixed  tbe 

pelling  of  every  word  in  his  memory ;  after  which  ha 

took   another,  and  thus   proceeded  to  the  end  of  the 

work. 

Many  of  the  early  efforts  alluded  to  are  now  scarcely 

egible,  owing  to   circumstances  remarkable  in    them- 

elves.     Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention ;  John 

Bethune's  poverty,   yet   ardour,    set  him  upon  sundry 

urioua  contrivances  and  ingenious  shifts.    Tbe  paper 

which  be  generally  wrote  upon  consisted  of   rack  scraps 

as  came  to  the  family  with  little  grocery  goods,  fcc.  and 

which  were  exposed  to  all  the  cauaalttes,  such  as  smoke, 

dust,  and  even  occasional  drenching!  with   rain  water) 

ncidental  to  a  humble  and  poor  dwelling. 

Small  beginnings  these!  the  reader  will  exclaim; 
>ut  when  it  is  noted  how  John  perseveringly  it  runted 
with  tbe  buffettingt  of  fortune,  or  rather  acquiesced  hi 
he  ways  of  Providence,  without  fainting,  not  even  ap- 
leariup  to  have  murmured,  but  tried  again  and  agaia, 
it  will  b*  seen  that  gifted  and  inspired  in  a  literary  aoaao 
as  he  wa*,  vet  that  perhaps  a  brighter  aad  certainly 
rater  attribute  of  hi*  character  was  moral  courage,  stern 
resolution,  and  a  high-touled  independence.  Therein 
ay  t»e  most  instructive  features  of  his  history  and  of  hi* 
nius. 

Returning  to  tome  passages  in  the  fortunes  of  to*  two 
brother*  which  have  been  passed  aver  in  th«  hasty 
;lance  at  John's  literary  progress,  it  deserve*  first  to  bo 
nentioned  that  after  looking  out  for  a  1m*  laborious 
occupation  than  that  of  breaking  Hones,  the  bey  got  for 
a  short  time  apprenticed  to  a  weavtr.  Says  the  brother, 
— •'  To  the  adoption  of  this  measure  there  were  at  tb* 
ime  many  inducement*.  By  e«erti«f  fciaisoU  he  said 
M  was  certain  be  could  earn  'it.  61.  a-day  ;  By  oarniogs 
hen  amounted  to  very  little  more  than  half  that  sum, 
and  for  this  reason  he  wished  to  teach  me  his  own  trade, 
in  which  he  believed  my  labours  would  be  better  re. 
warded  than  in  that  I  had  formerly  followed.  Fi*ta  ta* 
estate  having  exchanged  masters,  hi>  father,  too,  k*4 
lost  bis  situation  a*  forester  ;  and  being  now,  from  the 
infirmities  of  approaching  age,  unable  to  endure  the 
privations  and  hardships  incidentto  the  life  of  a  common 
labourer  to  provide  for  his  comfort  in  the  evening  of  his 
days,  was  another  motive  for  Making  the  most  of  every- 
thing. With  these  objects  in  view,  a  boose  adjoining 
the  one  in  which  his  father  lived,  which  chanced  to  be 
then  empty,  was  taken  as  a  workshop;  by  the  most 
desperate  economy,  about  10V.  had  been  previously 
saved  to  purchase  looms,  and  other  articles  appropriate 
to  weaving ;  and  at  Martinmas,  1825,  he  commenced 
that  business  on  his  own  account,  with  the  writer  of  thi* 
sketch  as  an  apprentice.  The  1UL  was  fairly  expended 
in  procuring  a  proper  supply  of  utensils." 

Winter  is  always  a  pinching  portion  of  the  yaw  to 
the  poor ;  and  any  one  who  peruses  the  Sketch  from 
beginning  to  end  will  observe,  that  in  the  month  of 
November  John's  vicissitudes  generally  occurred, 

IB  the  winter  of  1823-4,  he  wa*  thirteen  years  of  ag*. 
la  1825  he  commenced  business  as  a  master-weaver. 
But  alas  !  the  panic  and  the  distress  which  smote  tbe 
country  about  the  latter  period  rendered  the  weaving . 
enterprite  abortive ;  so  tbat  he  wa*  again  obliged  to 
betake  himself  to  out-bouse  toil.  He  got  in  November 
employ  in  a  water-course,  which  was  followed  by  a 
severe  illness,  and  in  all  probability  it  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  fatal  disease.  On  his  recovery,  however,  occu- 
pation in  certain  plantations  and  garden*  wa*  obtained, 
which  uplifted  his  heart ;  for  k«  "  began  to  leokferaml 
with  the  cheering  prospect  of  rising  above  poverty."' 
But  again  alas !  on  the  1 1th  ot  November,  1899, 
"when  the  writer  of  this  (ketch  was  employed  in 
blasting  a  rock,  a  quantity  of  gunpowder  exploded,  aad 
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throwing  him   into  the  air,   left   turn  nearly    hfeleii." 
"What  rouM  John  do  "  — 

"To  his  untiring  benevolence  and  warm  affection, 
wpevn  this  occasion.  I  can  bear  ample  testimony.  I'.i 
rientlr  did  kf  watch  by  ray  bed-side  till  it  was  suppose.) 
1  was  out  of  danger  :  and  then  to  provide  for  th.- 
eng-eueies  of  the  family.  whirh  cow  depended  upon 
him  alone  to  support,  he  wrought  at  his  former  occu- 
pation by  day,  and  took  his  lorn  to  watch  l-y  night.  till 
I  could  b*  left  with  safety.  The  result  of  this  accident 
was  a  heavy  expenditure,  occasioned  by  distress,  an  1 
'.four  months  inability  to  labour;  at  thr  end  of  which 
period,  from  his  exertions  iu  behalf  of  his  uufoitunale 
trother.  he  ayam  found  himself  in  debt." 

By  the  time  at  whirh  the  seve  re  accident  overtook  the 
writer  of  the  Sketch,'  John  had  betaken  himselfr. 
Stealthily  to  be  sure,  as  will  be  man  particularly  ex- 
p'.aiueci  below,  but  *agerly  to  composing  verses  which. 
it  bay  be  supposed,  would  in  some  degree  interfere  with 
his  regular  occupations,  and  his  duties  in  the  family,  as 
W*ll  •*•  member  of  society.  Bat  no!  even  »Vn!e  an 
enthusiast  for  an  engaging,  and  oft  an  all-absorbing 
pursuit,  "  he  was  never  absent  a  day,  or  eve  u  an  ho;;  r. 
•when  the  weather  admitted  of  (roing  abroad  ,  and  if  a: 
«By  tint*  he  was  inclined  to  fiet.  it  was  when  kept  at 
hvme  by  rain  or  deep  MIOW.  I  think  I  may  also  affirm. 
•without  fear  of  contia.'.ict.  'n.  ui.u  there  scarcely  r\er 
was  a  man  who  gave  his  time  or  his  assistance  to  his 
poorer  fellow  creatures  morr  willingly  than  he  did. 
'Whatever  be  may  have  accomplished,  in  another  way, 
it  wrw»  done  solely  by  keeping  one  object  steadilv  in 
TMW.  and  devoting;  to  it  tho  whole  of  tnox  hours  which 
Others  ilevote  to  ivr.u-eaienl.  idle  couvcrsauou,  and 
Tiiitmj  ac.;iu.:-t  jv.ccs." 

Hi  was  thr  wi.iow's  zealous  aud  conscientious  friend, 
wad  leut,  says  thr  brother,  "a  large  share  of  assistance 
1br  several  \eirs,  io  cultivating  the  gardens  of  three 
wwjnws.  From  th«  mouth  of  M»rvh.  till  thr  girdeniiii 
•easou  was  over,  it  was  his  custom  to  work  from  five  in 
the  morning  till  it  was  time  t->  ro  a',  roa.i.  putting  such 
crops  as  we  required  ourselves  into  the  ground  Wiieu 
he  returned  from  the  labours  of  the  o..«v  at  six  in  the 
freeing,  he  despatched  a  hasty  supper,  went  to  the 
ptece  where  his  assistance  was  expected,  and  wrvught 
while  day  Ip  ht  List*.:,  or.  wheu  the  season  was  more 
atrramoed.  ttil  ten  at  eight.  WL-..-W  with  him  was 
*  *»crrd  name  ;  he  had  read  iu  his  Bible  the  denuncia- 
tions of  wrath  against  those  who  oppressed  or  troubled 
dr*m.  %nJ  the  constant  injunctions  to  treat  them  with 
kradwss  av.d  sympathy  ;  and  in  whatever  '.i^ht  others 
Might  regard  them,  he  never  coul.i  think  of  allowing 
•By  persvna!  consideration  to  stand  between  h.-.v.  ac.i 
HK«*  service*,  upon  wK-.ch  he  considered  them  as 
having  rlauu  from  the  Word  of  G\vi.  So  severe,  how- 
*»er,  were  the  labours  which  he  r.vpo.e.l  i  p.-n  himself 
M  this  WIT,  that  as  the  Spring  advanced.  I  have  fre- 
•weatlx  hraru  him  say.  '  1  A-.-..  jla»v-t  sca:e.i,  man,  : 
•ink  that  the  \ard>season  is  .  .^•.-.•.•.nc  on  ».;.•.;•..'  " 

D»e«*e  was  Vy  this  uue  >e:;  ;.:-.j  h  •;-.-.  iu:iau:  •  - 
which  were  significant  of  earlr  decay  a;-,  i  i:ca;h.  Ssi'.l 
W  t«il*<!.  and  sate.:  sum>  of  mouet  small  in  amount  i.. 
one  sense  to  be  sure,  bai  e\;r*>nj.::ar;'.y  iaive  iu 
Mratkrr.  aj»in  t\'  Ve  speut  Tirtu<-u>ly  aud  endejma$U  . 
"As  an  evuencT  of  h«  inuxisUx  "  s*|s  his  brother. 
"atd  a  proof  that  the  'miserable  earnings,'  as  he 
them,  were  cot  squandered  up.1  a  idle  i  r.  .;.;'.- 
it  may  be  alv  mentioned,  thit  fr\>n-.  tkeiv. 
?v>  November  IS^'i,  aUiut  IV.  had  becu  a^»i:i 
IB  the  i^rinc  of  l^v^V  the  reader  wi'.l  refo.'u-ct 
tha:  he  w»«  rather  iu  debt  :  little  raore  than  tw.<  \ears 
kad  |ta$srd  since  then  :  and  wheu  it  is  known  tha:  his 
••rniPir*  »rl  :.  >«  txceeie  j  V.'.  in  a.  v  year  —  that. 
W»»des  h-aseUf.  he  had  at  Hrast  one  of  his  patents  to 
•(•port  —  Alt  he  was  la  thr  hjihit  of  givmj  i^usiderabte 
Mwas-  in  t  n*rity.  and,  perhaps,  still  more  for  Woks  — 
•rare  Me*  «aay  be  formed  of  his  personal  expenditure. 
Iwis  coviii  »ot  possibly  exceed  7.'  per  annum.  fo\xi, 
tV«<h>nf.  a»d  everythiut.  —  Hatinf  thus  mrutioned  his 
little  savings,  1  hope  the  reader  w  V.  panion  me  fe>r 
»l«t»ri!  the  rtac^er  in  which  the\  were  expeti.ied.  Oa 
tfceWtS  of  November,  1<3^.  the  wmer  cf  this  sketch 
W«s  once  more  subjected  to  the  effects  of  jurpo»,;er.  by 
n  •r-cMent  in  a  quarry  ;  and  Krfore  he  was  *b!e  to 
i»wvaf  h:s  work,  the  Ust  faTthrnt  of  the  1-W,  was  jone. 
mad  the  author  of  the  'olHuwitifroem*.  ani  the  nirratet 
•f  his  »*orv,  were  left  to  bejic  the  worl.i  aya-.r.  w:rh 
•thr  the  c'ortn-s  oa  their  backs;  and  :iiesr.  b»\inj 
seen  sever*  service.  prv>a:ise\l  s,vn  tv>  leave 
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space  at  the  farthest  end  of  lh«  wVrfMl^,  which  was 
loiu  and  narrow,  and  where  there  wat  a  tingle  pane  of 
c'.  ."  to  lifht  it,  the  \  outKful  poet  was  in  the  habit  of 
e>couciii|t  himself.  It  may  be  as  well  before  proceed- 
ing; to  any  later  period  iu  bis  life  to  let  the  rea.ler  hear 
wh>!  migot  be  the  culpourmgs  of  his  mute  iu  such  au 
unpretending  corner. 

£ays  Uis  brother,  "on  oae  of  these  eveninjs  I  ha.l 
taken  sanctuary  in  this  quarter  before  he  caaie  home. 
Tae  sun  shone  cheerfully  iu  at  the  little  window,  piviujj 
an  air  of  warmth  to  the  place,  and  making  visible  a 
long;  level  streak  of  its  dim  smoky  atmosphere.  \Vheu 
he  arrive,!,  with  bis  writing  materials  in  his  hand,  he 
leanevi  upon  the  chest  where  my  papers  were  lying,  an.i 
said,  '  if  'v  o.i  wouUl  stop  tor  a  few  minutes,  man,  I 
would  let  you  bear  my  last  production  ."  He  theu  read, 
with  a  l.'w  uiu>ieal  vo.ce,  the  fcllowiog  lines:  — 

•HYMNS  OK  THE  CHUKCH-YAKU. 

Ah,  me  '   this  is  a  sa.l  and  s;>ent  city  ; 

Let  me  walk  softly  o'er  it,  and  sutvey 
Its  grassy  streets,  with  melancholy  pity  ! 

\Vhcreire  itschiMren  •  Where  their  gleesoaae  play  ? 
Alas  !  their  cradled,  rest  is  cold  and  deep, 
Au.l  s.uuy  w\>rms  watch  o'er  them  as  they  sleep. 
Th;s  is  p»>  beauty's  Warn  ;  but  where  the  beautiful 

Whom  1  ha\e  sevn  c\^me  forth  at  evening  hours, 
l.ewdirif  their  ajeii  fnemls,  with  feelmps  dutiful, 

Amid  the  wreaths  of  spring  to  gather  flowers  ? 
Alas,'!   r.o  flo«ers  sre  bere,  but  flowers  of  death  ; 
And  those  who  once  were  sweetest  sleep  beneath. 
This  is  a  populous  p!a,-e  ;   but  where  the  bus'.iing  — 

The  crowdeU  bsiyers  of  the  noisy  mart  — 
The  lookers  on  —  the  showy  garments  rustline  — 

The  money  -chasers  —  atui  the  men  of  art  : 
Business,  alas  !   hath  stopp\:  iu  m:d  cau-er, 
Ani  noi-.e  are  anxious  to  resume  it  here. 
This  is  the  home  of  jfrar..'.eur     where  are  they  — 

The  rich,  the  great,  the  s'orious,  ana  the  wiser 
AVhfre  are  the  trappings  of  the  proud,  ihe  >;.>>  — 

The  C.V.K;\  fuisr  of  human  butterflies? 
Alas  '   *'.'.  low'.v  l;es  each  lofty  Vrow, 
Ai'.-l  the  jreen  s,xi  clueus  the  beauty  oow. 
Tai*  is  a  p'.ace  of  refuge  and  repose  . 

NVnere  are  the  poor  —  the  oid  —  the  wearv  w-^h;— 
The  sc.TiiM  —  the  huiuV.e  —  and  the  niiu  of  w>>e$  — 

Who  »ept  f-  r  morn.  au.i  sigti*d  «CJ.'.i  lor  lu^hi  '. 
Their  sijhs  it  last  have  cea>e.i,  au>i  iierv  the\  ^eep, 
Beside  ;he;r  scorners,  auj  forjet  ihry  weep. 
THIS  is  i  place  of  g'ooni  ;  »  here  are  the  gtoomy  .' 

The  g\x>m\  are  not  i>uirn>  ofueath; 
Approach  a:i.i  look  :   where  the  long  gra*»  is  p'umy, 

See  theu»  above  !   they  aie  not  lound  bouealh  — 
For  ihi->.'  low  Jeuiieus  wi;h  artial  ».!<•>. 
Na'ure.  ..;  flowers,  cc;.;;i\.>  her  niiui.c  siuiics. 
This  is  a  place  of  sorrow      frrenc-s  have  met. 

AiiJ  nitagl«si  tears  o'er  thl^s<•  who  ..=>ae:'.l  not  : 
An.i  JOere  are  tftA>e  who>e  evelnis  theu  were  wet  .' 

A'.x>  '.  their  £riet>,  tiieir  te^rs  are  an  K'rj^ol  j 
Tney.  t.  >.  are  la;   .e.i  iu  this  siient  city, 
\Vhere  taere  i>  neither  iove,  nor  tears,  uar  pity. 
T»is  is  a  place  of  tV»r  :   the  rirmest  eye 

Hath  c.:aii\i  to  s<  e  its  >h*>iowy  dreariness: 
But  Oori>tian  hope,  aud  heaveuiv  prospects  tigb, 

Ar..i  earthly  rtres.  and  nature's  weariness, 
Have  u-.a:.e  toe  :iu-.id  pilgrim  ce»«e  to  :"ear, 
And  long  to  end  his  x\»iuful  jourrey  here. 

"l>fthe<e.  the  first  verse  rv^se  sp-^at-iueous'-v  wh;'.e 
walking  in  the  church-yarj  during  toe  interval  of  p.,b'.c 
tri»rship  and  the  others  baa  becu  auue\i  cc  tie  Monday 


tiou  of  an  ofrrmg.  11*  one*  published  a  stupid  s«r- 
mon.  aud  bad  the  face  to  ask  the  printer  to  execute 
his  part  of  the  butiuctt  gratui!cu*ly,  because  forsooth 
••  it  would  be  promoting  the  kingdom  of,  Ciod!" 

Most  of  Mr.  rv»tler'*  p*ri»hiouers  were  fullv  as 
shrew\l  as  he  «*»,  and  learue\l  to  mvite  wn>  to  an  abuu- 
i!aut/<ej  and  coftious libations  of  ium,  ouly  when  th«r 
were  in  want  of  amusement,  or  lud  a  wish  to  see  him 
make  a  f.-ol  of  himself;  aud  as  to  gifts,  they  generally 
took  care  to  tempt  him  with  what  was  of  lilt)* 
value  to  themselves,  or  would  be  only  lumber  to  him. 

It  was  on  a  hot  summer's  d-ty  t...u  Mr.  Potter  was  to 
diise  with  the  Laird  of  Macklen.xme.  a  Scotch  Haggis 
and  l.eewarvi  Island  as  well  as  Jamaica  Rum  being 
emphatically  mentioned  in  the  invitation.  Ample  jat- 
nce  was  done  to  the  same  by  the  parson,  who,  however, 
was  such  a  soaking  sandbank,  thM  be  was  always  able 
to  appear  sober  ;  the  more  he  gulped  down  his  hug« 
throat  only  appearing  t»  render  mm  more  heavv  ami 
ftoltd. — more  pertinacious  in  altering  common  pUca 
sentiments,  ami  in  moralii-ing  over  even  the  most  tri- 
fling thing.  On  the  day  iu  question,  for  examp.e.  tbv 
Laird  of  Mwcklewame's  stable  dun^.bill  wa*  sending 
foilb  a  cloud  ot"  smoke  like  «  lime-kiln,  and  this  the 
Minister  chose  to  compare  to  the  temporary  prosperity, 
pnde,  au,;  riches  of  the  wicked.  "  YOMCI  b«T  tree, 
Mr.  Totter,"  observed  the  LairJ.  "  wrouid  arford  a 
more  elegant  and  scriptural  simiiitu  Je."  "  Not  >o  neb, 
not  so  rich,''  rep.ioi  ue  man  01  biuUber.  But  1  mtut 
proceed.  | 

A*  Mr.  lireeaiuess  was  returning  home  in  the  ereo- 
ing  with  •  gravity  not  of  a  sacreo.  seulimentai  kind,  but 
i;u|i.v-c  .pi:;.\  ;>\  corporen  ueves-Mly.  and  partly  4>  a 
proie.vsioual  iuu«x,  he  tviok  his  way  along  tne  banks  of 
the  Clyde  for  some  .lisitnce,  an.l  by  a  Kx>t-r\^ad.  IB 
orxicr  to  "u..  ...u;c"  a*  he  termed  i;,"  amid  the  beau- 
i  i  -  of  nature."  lnc\vagruou>  combination  '.  The 
sot  an.l  some  of  the  loveliest  scenery  of  Scotlauil 
together  '.  Why,  he  should  have  kept  by  the 
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TWre  was  no  nt«d  frr  apo.Xif.itin};  :  for  the  particulars 
ntatmusly  bere  ce«im«ai  fated  are  valuable  and 
kr  of  tmnjr  widely  koown.  The  "  short  and  simple 
i  of  tb*  poor,"  their  virtsntu.:es,  their  aspincgs 
«>J  their  de»t«uies,  are  as  dear  to  them.  >  -\.  and  as 
•)MWrviag  of  being  recorded,  as  are  the  histories  and  the 
iutt  of  wam«rs  «»d  n»te»meo. 

l>  fotbe  tatter  part  of  l*sii  John  bad  prosecuted  his 
ti(**arr  labour*  as  »ecTetly  as  if  be  bad  been  committing 
•  criw»»  cogeiiahle  by  the  law  of  the  land.  The  family's 
«CT    bad 


but  on«  apartment,  so  that  to  av 
d«t«eti»n  b*  wrote  epou  bts  knee,  having  within  reach 
a*  *M  newspaper  rooHattly  lying,  under  which  to 
•bi*M  bn  cianvMcript  when  any  one  nr.ight  happen  to 
omrl.  fe«ei«lhr  s>akj«|  up  a  book  alsv  to  help  the  dis- 
TW  liKoawewitwoi  attecirant  on  such  a  method 


him   t-o   pla»  and    execute   a  way  of  e*.  ape.  t* 

idav  bMBself  in  tb*  w-.nrer   evrn.i-.gs;  for   in 

wfr»r  Ml    ordinary  toil,    at    a   smtli  vacant 

' 
' 


THE  PKVNKEN  MINISTERS. 

... 

How  different  fivr.-.  Mr.  Macvicar.    wa*   the  character  ' 

an.l  h;s-.orv  cf  tte  reverend  Mr.  Totter,  a  mar.  a*  coarse  • 
aud  vulgar  in  every  way  as  the  other  was  re£ced  and 
jx-  .sii-«i.  His  very  exterior  indicated  all  this;  aud 
when  tie  spo..c  or  preJohe.1  tae  impress. on  was  couarm- 
ed  ;  for  it  was  a>  if  a  blunderbuss  had  been  shooung 
mud. 

Mr.  Tetter's  social  habits  were  ia  perfect  keeping 
with  his  exterior  indications  ;  and  as  to  his  passions 
they  were  of  an  equally  low  east.  His  belly  was  his 
g%si  K:h  as  to  meats  anu  Brinks.  He  was  an  enormous 
swai.ower  of  whatever  came  to  hand  ;  but  the  "  chief- 
tain of  tae  pudding  race,"  the  S.vf  »  H«<MU,  was  his 
pet  cisb,  the  fatter  the  better ;  and  then  it  required 
almost  gallons  of  liquid  to  float  and  neutralise  the 
gross  strength  of  the  mass 

O-.-.c  other  feature  in  M<  character  must  be  mentioned, 
and  then  1  shall  conclude  with  an  anecdote  of  him. 
Next  to  intemperate  eating  and  drinking,  the  most 
disgusting  of  his  vices  was, —  ,1  was  gvnag  to  say  a\a- 
nce.  but  that  urm  eorvey  s  to  my  micd  an  idea  far  too 
diinitiesj  for  the  case^  grec-d,  gr\-<ss  greed  ;  which  show- 
ed itself  most  offensively  wheu  he  carried  too  large  a 
quantity  of  st-.mu.acts.  There  was  nothing  which  be 
MW.  aud  which  could  be  used  bj  him  thai  be  did  not 
desir*  to  posses*.  He  would  have  recourse  not  only  to 
round-about  way*  to  signify  his  wish,  hut  if  these  failed, 
be 'would  beg  in  downH$ht  terms,  always  endeavouring 
however  to  let  il  be  frit  bow  much  honour  the  giver  to 
tb*  "  Minuter"  would  do  to  hiaaseaf  by  Jtb«  pn**nta- 


Well,  a  farm  house  was  in  the  way,  and  of  course  h* 
must  needs  "call  in,''  aud  have  a  word  of  "  advice"  to 
bestow.  He  found  the  family  preparing  supper,  which 
consist.'.';  of  -i-io.r.i  •  ;**»«;.  that  is,  beat  potatoes,  milk 
and  sea>ou.-ngs  beiug  freely  mingled,  pre>enting  a 
cish  which  Sir  lleury  Stuart  has  said  is  -  fi:  for  4 
prince." 

Now  the  family  was  small.  »nd  therefore  the  pot  in 
which  the  rumbletv -thump  was  preparing  was  tiot  very- 
la  rce  :  yet  it  seemed  jest  of  a  s-.re  that  would  suit  the 
Minister's  kitchen.  The  anecdote  however  wi.l  b« 
best  given  iu  li»e  way  of  «iiak>s*ue.  according  as  it  took 
place  on  the  occasion.  Says  Mrs,  Wilson.  "  will  you 
try  oar  ihanv-t  potatoes  Mr.  Totter  '"  "Why.  I'll  ask 
a  b.es*iug  and  ju<;  taste.''  .'  Your'*  wvlcouie  I'm 
»ure."  ••  Of  course,  of  course,  but  really  1  must 
cool  myself  Kra  women  t ;  the  evening  is  warm, 
very  warai  r.-.uec.i.  l.tt  me  have  a  little  water.  ' 
"  Oh.  co  water  ;  v  use,  that's  dangerous,  briug  la* 
bottle  £uae:uau."  -  That'*  gooii  wlusky  of  vourx  Mrs. 
\\V.»ou.  and  now  the  supper." 

I  shall  :-.  :  s,iv  how  -.-.  uca  of  the  rumblety. thump,  or 
champt  potatoes  passed  clowuthe  ihi.-a:  of  the  XI  :  isler. 
Suffice  it  to  mcr.ion  that  the  whole  was  finished,  even 
alih\->ugh  the  farmer  and  bis  wife  ate  spanr;l\.  ia 
observance  of  "  gu..e  maaner*."  I  must  however  give 
some  idea  of  the  conversation  which  tovk  place  during 
the  process  of  supping. 

yjotM  the  Minister,  "that's  a  very  neat  pot  ofyemrt 
Mrs.  \\  :.»  n.  1  nave  not  seer,  a  mpre  conven:ent  thiay 
of  the  tort.  Mrs.  PiXter  has  long  been  thmkirg  ot" 
r--.iv  ing  »ue  of  tnat  shape  an.i  bigcess,  fcr  c-=*  of  her'« 
i  is  too  small,  and  auotber  too  large,  and  that  is  iust  the 
site  between  them  t.iat  wouki  MIH  us.  It  is  really  • 
very  nice  pot  ;  1  th.uk  I  must  have  its  measure  take*. 
1  observe  its  n  outn  t$  »arrow  in  cv>njpanson  wita  me 
rest  of  the  vessel,  woirb  tbows  taste  in  the  foucder.  I 
dare  to  say  me  Cairo*  pe»  pie  made  it  ;  now  <«r$  are 
by  a  very  inienor  Maker."  "  Vfnieed.  Mr.  IVtter,  I 
canna  tell  without  luikiUg  waa  made  tb*  pat ;  bat  tor 
ouy  tairg  1  perceive  it  is  nae  way  extrmorviiuar.  Its 
be.lv  ;s  nae  u.«ot  wider  thai:  its  month,  but  1  imagine 
that  it  is  a  usual  thing.  Y'et  be  this  as  it  may.  it  serve* 
our  purpose  v«ra  weel.  Howsotuewr.  if  ye  think  Mrs. 
Toiler  waa  have  any  particular  u>*  for  the  pal,  she  or 
you.  S.r.  is  extremely  weicooje  to  it ;  we  can  g* I  aaiiber 
at  a  sma  price."  "Of  course,  of  course;  but  I  always 
tied  that  my  people  have  rnor*  satisfaction  in  seeing 
their  Minister  co.uK>rtable. —  1  mean,  in  knowing  that 
his  mind  is  kep*  quet  and  trar^uil  for  the(<iue  |  ei:or- 
mance  of  his  numervms  and  solemn  duties,  man  in 
caring  abou:  smali  things  for  themselves.  And  smail 
things  have  a  wonder. u.  effect  on  my  tranquillity.  A 
studious  learned  man  "wui  be  disturbed  at  U»e  sigau  for 
instance,  of  the  slightest  confusion  of  the  furniture  of 
his  room,  an.i  more  *o  wben  his  wife  may  interrupt  him. 
by  sayicg  such  and  such  a  thing  is  wanting.  Mrs. 
rotter  bs»s  rorae  to  ucderstand  all  this,  ard  now  makes 
it  her  business  to  let  my  parishioners  know  what  are 
the  little  things  that  wi.l  contribute  to  my  comfort,  or 
raiher  (bat  wiii  savr  her  from  br-mg  ebliged  to  break  in 
upon  my  meditations  and  studies.  She  does  KV.  and 
my  people  always  meet  her  wishes  and  view>.  It  is 
nght  thai  tbey  sb»uM  do  so :  and  they  are  always  the 
Wtt»r  «t  to*  it.  A  biesiiog  attends^ every  act  that  con- 
tnbwte*,  w»re  it  but  t»  the  extent  and  value  of  that  tri- 
•iBg  vessel,  to  tbe  forwarding  of  the  grand  cause  Com- 
mon peop.e  <«aiKK  undersuod  bow  mtch  depends  oa 
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the  repose  of  mind,  and  the  mtwiMr  that  may  rr«ate 
that  condition,  ia  the  c*«e  of  the  Miuulrn  of  the  Gos- 
pel; but  what  I  have  staled  i<  quite  according  to  the 
philosophy  of  our  menial  constitution."  ., 

After  this  long-winded  exposition,  Mr*.  Wilson,  who, 
like  her  husband,  could  haraU    rrfrmm  from  laughing  at 
the  g  reedy  foot,  and  certainly  would   bavr  striven  to  do  I 
so  in  vain,  had  their  disgust  not  neutralised  the  emoiioD,  | 
fiiJ.   "  1  dinna  ken  ony  thin);  abool  the  philosophy  of  i 
the  mental  constitution,  bat  this  ken  that  Mrs.  Potter,  I 
or   Mr.   1'oiter  either,   is    welcome    to  the  pat  :    here 
JaBif  gie  it  a  glide  wash  outside  and  inside,  and  tak  it 
to   the    Manse."     *'  No  occasion,    no   occasion,"    the 
Minister  replied  ;   *'  I   am  coins;  straight  home,  by  the 
foot-road   that  lead;   through  the  fields,  and  that  takes 
me  to  the  bark  door  of  my  garden  ;  so  that  if  the  Ud 
will  jiut  do  the  work  of  cleaning,   I    shtll    not    con- 
sider it  much  inconvenience  to  carry  the  veysel  in  mr 
own  bamd."     This   was   far   better  in   the  way  of  fun  ' 
than    Mrs.    Wilson    could   hare   expected,  or  l>y  any 
means  brought  aboat  ;  so  that  she  barked  the  Minister 
by  observing  to  the  effect  that  really  great  people  were 
the  mo*:  bumble. 

Away  goM  the   solem»-paced  Mr.   Potter  with  the  ' 
pot,  to  the  most  evtravageot  merriment  of  the  Wil»ors.  ' 
He  soon  found,  however,  that  although  at  first  it  was 
tut   light   as  retarded    weight,    yet    that   it  seemed  to 
grow  rapidly  heavier  and  heavier.     At  the  same  time  it 
was  «n  tocoBvenieot   ankle    to  carry,    since   he  feh  < 
himself  obliged  to   keep  it.   as  it  were  at  arm's  length,  ' 
in  order  to  save  "  the  cloth."     What   was  to  be  done  ?  i 
A   bright    thought    occurred   to   the  man.     -  My  hat,"  I 
thought  he,   ••  is  lighter  than  the  pot.  while  my  neck 
and  shoulders  are  strong."     So,  taking,  off  tits  liit  from 
a  profusely  powdered  >i.ull.  he  pit  on  the  pot  which  he 
had  previonsly  ascertained.  sat  with  the  nicest  precision  ' 
upon  his  upper-story  :  and  thus  in  the  twilight  he  paced 
along  the  little-fre<juen!e*rfoot-r»ath. 

ll  so  happened  mat  the  man  bad  a  considerable  gap 
ia  the  path  to  stride  ov<-r.  and  which,  in  fact,  in  the 
rate  of  a  pedestrian,  so  far  from  agile  as  was  the  Minis-  ' 
ter,  required,  if  nvt  a  tump,  which  be  could  ill  afford,  ' 
y  M  a  sort  of  bounding  exertion  which  somewhat  shook 
the  frame.  And  what  was  the  consequence!  Why. 
the  ntensil  proved  treacherous.  for  instead  of  abiding 
where  it  >!  .<ui<1  have  done,  it  slid  down  suddenly.  ana 
i('jite  over  the  fleshy  proboscis,  in  a  moment  enclosing 
tbe  head-of-beef—  entire  in  its  s»  moth  admired  belly. 
Here  was  a  predicament  for  a  Mincer  to  be  in  :  ye*,  • 
and  for  any  man  who  was  bending  his  way  alone,  and 
uagaided  by  wall  or  fence  of  any  kind.  He  bawled, 
but  the  voice  escaped  not  the  belly  o?  the  pot  to  any 
distance  ;  and  even  had  one  stood  by  his  side,  the  ' 
noise  was  only  that  of  Mr.  Potter's  mud  blnnderbus 
vwce  with  a  coarser  and  more  smothered  elect  than 
ordinary.  He  durst  not  move,  lest  he  should  fall  into 
a  ditch,  or  over  some  precipice,  and  break  his  neck. 
He  found  ttio  that  the  more  he  roared,  and  the  longer 
tn»  caM-iroa  instead  of  the  felt  encased  his  head,  the 
hotter  ho  grew;  so  that  the  perspiration  and  the  wettrd 
Bair-powdei  streamed  down  bis  clieeLs,  >:rt.l,.i;_-  in 
diverse  fantastic  ways  bis  black  coat. 

He  at  lerrfb  got  so  tired,  and  so  worn  ont  with  sheer 
anxiety  «r  J  ,'.rr»d.  (  where  was  now  his  mental  vhilo- 
soahy  M  that  he  sat  aim  »iowa.  convinced  :hat  alive  or 
dead.  he  would  hate  to  rer.-.a  n  iberv.  >n  *:r»ntely  hood. 
ed,  all  r.icfc:.  On  sif.irc  >io«n.  however.  an.-.  h;s  han.ls 
feeMoc'.hr  V#a:en  tra.-V.  «c  '  h'rbnth:  though;  occurred 
t.i  h.oi.  •  Sr..»u°.d  I  proceed  on  all-f^rs,"  >ai  :  he  to 
huns.-l:.  "  I  shall.  hovrrer  >.o«i\.  be  *;  length  able  to 
reach  homo."  Aiconiin*«y  he  betook  hmi^el;  to  this 
meth.vi  of  travel,  and  «as  -liso  deiigated  to  experie»ce 
that  hit  brralhinc  was  »  -.lorrft  \  relieved  by  tRe 
nvanner  in  sni.n  his  iron  hoo-i  now  dropped  and  bung 
down.  Indeed  it  was  amai  nj  h.-.w  tae  pa-jochy  and 
usually  inert  '.ump  continue.!  to  more  on:  although  i: 
was  suil  more  comical  to  behold  something  iike  *  b»ee 
black  ram,  with  an  aroaiaioos  head  however.  buttine 
his  way  aioag  a  pea.-e-V  path  in  Ciy-iesoalr.  in  tbe 
fasai>Hi  describe!  :  for  fortunately  he  was  beheii  in  the 
posture  and  in  the  sort  of  pr.iere>*  meniKvned.  Sy  a  wag 
of  a  fe^ow,  a  blacksmith.  whose  house  was  hard  by. 

I  sbai!  r.  <  »jop  to  relate  what  t:  st  pa  tsed  between  the 
naiih  a:>i  tic  parson,  cor  how  the  one  sand  and  enu- 
red. or  the  other  croan<«d:  bnt  conc'.nje  the  story  by 
sUUrf  that  as  the  Minister's  face  acd  nose  had  becv-me 
considerably  enlarged  by  the  vrolent  efforts  waich  he 
kaj  used  to  nd  himself  of  a  dtsagrreaxe  hood,  not  to 
speak  o:"  the  ciffereoce  tbcre  often  is  between  pu::iog  a 
thiog  on  a&d  taking  a  oi  it  was  $urces:e\i  by  the 
mechanic  that  his  reverence  should  accompany  h:a  to 
the  sm.tay  and  have  the  pot  spilt  or  broken  :.»  rueces. 
It  was  01  YJCV.S  that  nothing  else  could  be  d-voe  to  liberate 
the  man,  AMU  have  the  vessel  liemwlts-hed. 

Having  arrived  at  the  s»uhy.  the  Uini-foiied  ana 
bnsHeKrd  Minister  made  sundry  inquiries  as  to  :a-  pre- 
cise nic'.S  .:  ,-rf  pr.veJure  u>  be  adopted;  tvi  all  wh:cn 
tbe  wag  either  gave  some  aUrmmg  answer,  or  caww^ 
t»e  question  to  be  s.%  often  repeated,  pretending  not 
distinctly  ;o  takf  up  the  meaninc  of  the  smothered 
words,  thai  the  imprisoned  head  was  almost  as  mvh 
perplexed  as  it  hid'  been  jnst  before  its  owner  be:ook 


yon  free  ;**  anT^JK'ddwn  went  t»*  rntBBdity,  tne  man 
of  the  hammer  thtnkieg  it  fine  sport  thnt  to  irighten  the 
Minister.  When  down,  tin  breath  and  voice  obtained 
once  more,  considerable  freedom;  and  then  it  was  Mr. 
Potter's  request  thnt  the  operation  should  be  stayed 
until  it  was  tried  whether  n  file  would  not  do  tbe  job. 
-  Out  of  the  question,"  quoth  he  of  the  anvil,  -  I  might 
file  away  till  the  morning,  and  then  be  obliged  after  all 
tb  take  io  tne  hammer"  "  Well  ther  the  blow  mutt  be 
gentle,  I'm  afraid  of  my  head."  -  Then  tne  more  hlowt 
will  be  necessary  .''  was  the  rejoinder.  "  Try  one,  but 
be  careful."  was  the  command.  Tne  smith  acted  ac- 
cordingly, determined  not  at  that  time  to  break  the  pot. 
••Is  it  cracked."'  inquired  Mr.  Potter.  "Cracked? 
no,  but  either  your  head  or  the  cast-metal  rang  like  the 
kirk  bell,  or  something  very  empty ;  I  must  try  again." 
••  You'll  knock  ost  my  brains,  John/*  exclaimed  the 
priest.  -  That's  impossible, — I  mean,  deil  o'fears." 
returned  the  tantaluer,  adding ,  ••  here's  for  yon." 
With  that  up  wrnt  the  strong  arm;  down  went  the  un- 
feeling weapon  ;  and  asunder  sped  the  iron,  without  the 
sli«best  injiry  being  thereby  done  to  the  sorely  beset 
Mr.  Potter. 

His  face  was  frightful  with  swelling,  clotted  sweat, 
and  an  apoplective  fullness  of  blood.  It  was  •  deep 
purple  mass  which  no  one  could  have  viewed  without 
alarm  and  pity.  Even  the  smith  was  conscience  stricken 
on  arcouut  of  the  manner  in  which  be  had  trifled  with 
his  minister's  extreme  distress,  and  made  the  best 
amends  he  could  by  after  assiduities.  But  unlike  Mr. 
Macvicar  as  in  every  other  way,  also  Mr.  Potter's  lesson 
was  lost  upon  him.  To  be  sure,  be  nerer  again  took 
familiarities  with  any  one's  potato  boiler  :  but  he  eat, 
drank,  and  begged  at  greedily  as  before,  earning  a 
deeper  and  still  deeper  degree  of  disgust,  and  also  gi\ ing 
many  reneweo  occasions  for  the  scomer  as  weJ  at  the 
intemperate  man  to  strengthen  his  cause. 

MACTAVISK. 


duties.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  fine  < 
day  furnithed  by  tbe  total  abstinence  stboola  will  •fe*. : 
a  miraculous  change.     The  mercurial  IrKperuntot  of 
the  Irish  needa  no  artificial  excitement.       When  s*o» 
in  their  true  and  natural  character,  they  need  not  fee 
inspection.     Let  them  not  b*  their  own  fniimtniMti  . 
by  worshipping  Bacchus. " 

We   cannot   take   leave  of   tki»   pamphlet, 
•gain  strongly  recommending  it  to  all  oar  reader*. 


J  .« 


At  leacth  t»e  «n-.:t'a  declared  that  by  far  tW 
a-  a  m--:  effectual  r..etS.vl  would  be  for  Mr.  Potter  to 
allow  inc  Wad  and  its  cn-emtnt  t*  he  latd  o*  the  nwrtl. 
-«-d  there  smashed,  "  for."  $*-d  he,  "  one  good  stroke 

1  splinter  the  metal  acJ  set  as  >*st  tke  better  part  of 
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A  Dtfnet  o"  T.<*1  Aif.ixntt  SMMTKS.  BY  JOBS 
CHARLKS  FirxGuiALn,  B.  A.  Tria.  Col.,  Dublin. 
pp.  31  Uaacbealer:  W.  WUlit, 
Tats  little  work  is  the  report  of  a  speech  delivered  in 
London  by  Mr.  FiUgerald,  who  is  well-known  as  the 
translator  of  Salluct.  and  at  tbe  former  editor  of  the 
7Vw5>mand  ITeeil*  True  S*».  Tbe  pamphlet  con- 
taioa  an  intrvvloctory  notice  of  the  origin  and  progress 
of  Roman  Cathoiic  Total  Abstinence ~Socierte*  in  the 
English  metropolis,  and  specimens  of  speeches  deliver- 
ed  by  members  of  tbe  working  classes,  including  Mr. 
Whutaker't  (the  well-known  Teetotal  Advocate) 
admirable  picture  of  a  drunkard's  various  stage*. 
Tbe  work  is  altogether  highly  creditable  to  the  literary 
acquirements  and  moral  character  of  Mr.  FiUrrrald  ; 
aod  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  it  as  a  *trtst*ry 
•>««».'  to  all  the  Teetotal  advocate*.  We  shall  extract 
a  few  passages  to  lay  before  our  readers,  as  s»rrf  les  of 
:h«  very  excellent  little  publication.  Oar  first  shall 
be  in  reference  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Teetotal  Socie- 
ties:— 

-  The  Roman  Cilholic  Metropolitan  Societies  pro- 
rr.ise  favourably,  and  owe  much  to  the  untiling  advo- 
cacy  of   the    Kev.   Dr.    M*$ee,   Rev.   Messrs.   Doyle, 
Fo'.ey.   Reunion.   White,  and  other  memliers  of   the 
:  -e-i.  .•>...:.     A  Mr.   M Yf  rhy.  who  seemt  to  know  the 
secret  sprirg*  of  the  Irish  he\rt.  prove*  a  most   vaJu. 
»'-•>  xuxihary  to  the  cause.     Mr.  H.iynes,  a  rr-  t'rman 
ronnected  with  the  press,  of  r..rt  oiratorical  povera,   is,  i 
a>  far  as  we  kr.ow.  the  most  able  lay  advocate  amongst  I 
:'.  e  Roman  Cathoi:c*.       We.    however,    attach   great  ! 
mr.x'rtacce  to  tbe  a.ivocacy    of   working    men,    who  ! 
have  not  the   polish  or  graces  of  the  school.     Their  I 
mind*  are    more   as»imiUlrd   to  those  of    the  r   own  ' 
class,  and  their  mode  of  speech,  and  manner  of  pntting  ' 
s  case',  more  hkeiy  to  strike  persooa  of  their  ownsta-  i 
tjoa." 

Speaking  of  Ireland,  the  author  records  tbe  .  J 

ing  admirable  observations : — 

••TV  Catholic*  with  their  characteritlk  leve  of 
nr.ity.  rocogT.i«e  one  great  lea-ifr.  the  Very  Rev.  Mr. 
Matbew.  wbos*  disintr- res.: co ness  is  evidenced  in  the 
iarjr  and  frrqnent  donations  «b  ch  be  be>t<>w*.and  also 
r.  tbe  circnmstancc  th.it  his  krothen  and  nearest  rela- 
,  tires  are  extecsjvr  >i»ti.lt  rs. 

••  We  au^ur  glorioa*  results  from  tbe  moral  reform 
now  i  a  pr->$Tess  amoscst  the  I::*h  }>eople.  We  are 
i-.ot.  howrvf  r,  so  ur.res-^onably  sm-igaiue  as  to  ex|«ct 
that  ali  the  votaries  of  sobn<ty.  will,  under  every 
circumstance.  Mid  lor  ever,  abstain  t»  tmt  from  the  oae 
i%f  spirits  or  beet.  We  are.  however,  convinced  that 
total  Abstinence,  after  har-.ng  been  sometime  in  opera- 
t:on.  most  have  the  e&ect  of  ea^aocipating.miliioM 
:ror.  a  d< grading  habit, aad  attaching  them  to  scbnety. 
the  guardian  oi  ir.oral  observances  and  ro,  nil  order. 
T.  o ^K :.  we  are  not  advocates  for  rnir*  of  iadiscrinaina- 
ting  and  *toic-i;ke  s«vrri  y.  we  n«vetthele«  subscribe 
to  the  souaJ  d«ctrine  that  •  desperate  .iiseases  require 
desperate  remedies.'  A  bad  ads;  cannot  be 
by  compromise  or  haif-and-tjui'  measores. 
1  -Horace  remarks:  C*i*m  m 

•  tnaa  marr  imiwmt.'  la  oai  opsBioa.  however,  the  Im* 
degenerate  sadly  after  they  hay«  crowed  the  chaanei. 
aad  hccooic  unproTtdcat  aad  cartl«ss  of  theu  religioas 
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eti. 

ALL  the  Teetotal  world  hat  heard  of  the  celebrated 
discussion,  which  took  place  ia  August  last,  bettreem 
Mr.  Bromley,  a  Wesle;  aa  Minister,  aad  Mr.  l^ees,  tW 
talented  .  Editor  of  the  Trmprr*»K  JUttM*.  W« 
before  noticed  a  vulgar  and  disgusting  nimpalat-. 
published,  to  defend  Mr.  Bromley,  in  the  fora*  of 
'•  The  Shevvild  chap's  opinion"  of  the  discussion.  We. 
have  now  aa  impartial  aad  correct  account  of  la*  da-  - 
bate,  writtea  by  a  penoa  who  was  evidently  uabiasaad 
in  respect  to  his  own  sentimtnts.  and  whose  statement 
is  evidently  worthy  of  belief.  We  hare  also  a  $*f?U~ 
mnn,  commenting  upon  the  "  libels  and  falsehoods  COB- 
taiaed  in  the  Ohtrrutimi  m  7Vr.\va.'i«m  by  Jam**  . 
Bromley;"  aad  from  all  that  we  can  gather  from  tae*« 
two  puliications,  we  (eel  conviaced  that  tbe  reverend 
gentleman  has  played  u  most  silly  aad  ridiculous  part, 
convening  himself  into  a  moontebank  for  tbe  behoof 
of  a  few  degraded  drunkards,  and  subjecting  himself  ' 
to  the  disgrace  of  a  complete  defeat  in  order  to  curry 
favour  with  tbne*  whoa*  dnnking  customs  he  would  fkin 
deread.  Without  gain;  deeply  into  the  matter  at  pre- 
sent, it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  a*  real  or  aiaiei* 
Christian  can  attempt  to  defend  or  uphold  those  drink- 
ing usages  ;  aad  no  true  disciple  of  Jesos  wiU  fcr  one 
instant  oppose  himself  to  tbe  «•<•  dw«rM»*  wbictf  it 
calcalated  to  exUrpakt  the  terrible  enl  of  i" 
ance.  It  is  nothing  short  of  sheer  wicke 
blasphemy  M  seek  for  text*  ia  the  Bibla, 
perverted*  into  reason*  for  moderate  dnnking.  Dnuk.  . 
ing  u  the  source-  of  crime  and  miser;,  aad  taw  word  of  . 
God  could  not  sanction  so  fertile  a  caua*  of  bun*aaj 
iuaVr.ng.  Had  the  t  ice  of  intemperance  raged  to  a  fe«r».- 
ful  exteat  in  the  time  of  Moses,  or  that  of  o*r  SavMOC,  ' 
enactments  and  moral  apaansm*  againu  the  •**•  of  «a- 
toxkaling  liquor*  wontd  have  doubUoss  beoa  pNfajgated 
by  those  who  taught  all  that  was  good  aad  beaeiaecal 
for  man  :  but  tbe  ytmeratif**  tf  lae  fntmt  da*  maat 
legishite  for  tbe  <T**MS  .y"  :kt  jmnt  day;  aad  tbae* 
law*  or  custom*  which  suited  oar  ancestor*,  must  be 
modified  or  altered  to  a  consistency  with  oar  interest*- 
Mr.  Bromley  must  be  therefore  a  straag*  iprciaMB  of 
iasaaity,  a  miserable  instance  of  ignorance,  or  a  coat- 
pound  'of  many  kind*  of  wicked  aecs,  to  qaote  ta» 
Bible  in  defence  of  that  moderate-drinking  wkica  U 
tbe  half-way  house  on  tbe  road  to  intempetaoce.  Mr. 
Lees  made  use  of  very  sensible  and  manly  arguments  ; 
and  tbe  Teetotal  world  is  deeply  indebted  to  at**  for 
baring'  so  ably  espooed  tb*  bombastic  ignorance  or 
wanton  wickedn«*s  of  tab  precioas  minister  of  tbe  go*- 
pel. 


immm  maHmt,   CM     tbujnt  with 


PYTHAGOREAN  OBJECTIONS  AGAINST 

ANIMAL  FOO1X  „*.  ^ 

IT  happened  oae  day.  (says  Vacari.  m  hi*  Charttea  «T* 
Nature.)  that  standibg  at  my  wrndow.  which  look*  fctfh 
npon  tbe  bach  road.    1  beheld  a  siibt  that  filled   mo 
with  pity,  as  it  should  do,  to  see  a  mctbar  grieving  fcr 
ber  babe,  that  is  condemned  to  some  biotbiiiiib  sacri- 
fice, moanine  and  wnanror  her  bane*,  and  foOowrag 
her  child   that   is  bouad  band   and  foot  to  its  bluadj 
immolation.     But  this  mother  tbat  I  speak  of  was   no 
human  one— but  a  cow,  ia  this  i 
etrsprinc — a  creatme  brutal  iadeed.   aod 
speec* ;  and  yet  with  bar  mnoaingi  aad  maUiMiimi  of 
her  body.  m«kmy  tp  as  it  were  suich  a  oaoroc  of  domfe 
eioqueace,  as  ntidod  not  tbe  bob)  of  words,  bat  soomoo* 
rather  incapable  of  traasmaaar  by  any   poaei   of  hm- 
ruare-  sometimea  raaaing  oa  oac  aide  of  A*  car**. 
whtch    eoatained  her  darhar.  aad   sometimai  o»  tmw> 
otber — aad  oftm  kissaag.  in  bar  ftabina.  tbe  Hark- 1 
white  noe  tbat  bang  over  tbe  bonk  of  tbe 
a    painful    manner :  she   uttered  tbe 
moans,   whilst   tbe  writhing  of  evoa  tae  tufted  emi  of . 
her  tail,   exhibited  bow  anruiso  yuimfcd  ber  wboaj 
body.     It  was  piteous,  besides,  to  s*e  bar 
large  cyebalU  here  oad  there,  win  ail  tbe  bew-V 
of  a  crief  whica  kaowi  not  wbeiw  to  seek  to  remedy- - 
aaon.  axing  ber  cue  aercerr  upon  some  dog  or  ana. 
that  she  fancied  mtenQfd  some  injury  to  ber  cdf.  ske 
made  a  ran  at  the  enemy  with  bar  boras,— at  tight  of 
which   many  nuideaa  aad  mothers,  woo  were  waliiag 
with  divers  fbilana  on  tbe  foatouis,  took  refage  ia 
tbe   DMrcot  saopa.     XnutbJm,  wbca  tftaa  seadng; 
danger  wo*  over,  taor  come  Wftk  agaia.  goring  wi*  ' 
admirataoa  at  tbat  poor  aaimol's 
defeaer  of  bar  yoaag,  aad 


y  woscexwbiobaormed  toe**- 
far  r*m|iuimv     Upoa  wUck ' 

be  [cmtiaaM^  1  could  ant  belp  tbmkiag  how  straag*  tf  • 
was.  that  who  to-day  ran  from  tbe  poor  beast  with  fear 
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and  trembling,  might,  in  a  few  morrows,  be  feasting  on 
her  flesh  ;  and  still  more,  bow  soon,  with  their  mouths 
foil,  they  would  forget  the  pity  they  had  entertained 
for  her  condition.     And,  in  truth,  to  see  a  dainty  and 
delicate  young    Madam,    as   frail   as  a  flower,   going 
lightly  and  mincingly  on  her  toes,  as  if  she  could  not 
harm  a  fly  for  very  gentleness,  who  could  think  that 
tkat  is  her  dinner  which  goes  before  her — a  huge  ox, 
that  needs  an  axe  to  kill  him,  and  the  arm  of  a  Her- 
cules !     She,  who  ought  rather  from  her  appearance  to 
feed  upon  exquisite  fruits — or  flowers  almost— and  to 
drink  the  pure  dew,  as  were,  no  doubt,  women's  ali- 
ments in  Paradise — when  as  yet  even  the  evil  one  had 
not  thought  of  tempting  her  to   eat  flesh  ;  and   that 
she  does  feed  now  so  grossly   may   be  doubtless  one 
of  the  debasements  of  her  former  ethereal  and  angelical 
nature, — her  sinful    appetite   undergoing   a  fall   from 
the  vegetable  apple,  to  the  animal  sweetbread  in  the 
throat  of  a  beast.     And  here  I  must  observe,    that 
nature   of  henelf  gives  sensible  hints  of  the  original 
inhibition  of  a  carnivorous  diet  to  human  kind — seeing 
that  on  emerging  from  infancy,  our  second  Eden,   or 
state  of  innocence,  we  no  sooner  forsake  our  milky  and 
vegetable  nutriment,  than  we  are  horribly  afflicted  with 
dreams  of  mad  oxen,  and  our  sleeps  are  encompassed 
with  all  the  wild  bulls  of  Bashan — a  fact  many  much 
note  in  their  experience.     No  man  says,  of  an  ox  at 
pasture,   lo  1  how  he   lasheth  his  beefsteaks  with  his 
tail, — or  he  hath  a  fly   upon  his  brisket, — excepting 
the  butcher,  who  learns  this  cruelty  of  thought  by  edu- 
cation, and  calculates,  with  a  degenerate  and  unpastoral 
eye,  of  bow  much  he  will  weigh  when  he  is  cut  up 
into  joints  and   quarters.     And  when  he   hath  mur- 
dered him,  (the  ox,)  hangs  him  up  limb  by  limb  in 
his  shambles,  which  he  regards  with  satisfaction — and, 
with  a  transposition  of  vanity,  gases  upon  the  legs,  and 
the  ribs,  and  the  briskets,  with  a  peculiar  complacence, 
as  if  indeed  they  were  his  own  personals.     Surely  it 
will  f  o  hard  with  such  men  in  the  world  of  Brahma ! — 
the  great  ox-god.  Apis,   will   trample   them   terribly 
under  his  feet  1     Alas  !  of  pigs,  calves,  and  gentle  lambs, 
— what  weekly  hetacombs  are  offered  up  to  the  belly- 
gods  of  oar  fallen  nature!  — what  rivers  of  blood,  with 
an  issne  of  vital  breath,  that    must  mount  up  to  the 
lower  Indian  Heavens,  of  the  brutal  generation,  in  very 
whirlwinds  1     I  do  well  remember  the  squeamish  turn 
which  it  wroufht  on  my  stomach,   to  behold  a  wide 
kennel  running  with  scarlet,  which,  though  it  proved 
afteiwaids  to  have  flowed  innocently  from  a  dyer's,  did 
yet  remind  me  of  that  Tartarian  flood,  which,  if  the 
doctrines  of  Brahma  are  true,  may  one  day  become  the 
red  lake  of  our  punishment.     .For  this  reason,  1  have 
since  no  appetite  for  flesh :  nor  is  this  my  case  only, 
hot  many  excellent  and  pious  men,  it  is  recorded,  hare 
turned  hermits,  and  red  only  on  herbs  and  'roots,  be- 
cause they  revolted,  like  myself,  at  the  world's  butcher- 
ing houses,  and  shambles. 

But  if  it  be  painful  to  a  natural-minded  man  to  look 
upon  such  savage  dens,  inhabited  by  human  tigers, 
(which  are  butchers,}  how  much  worse  is  it  to  be- 
hold the  poulterer's  tyrit,  where  hundreds  of  birds  lie 
immolated — and  men  go  openly  and  palpably  to  deal 
with  death,  bargaining  for  such  a  fowl's  corpse— or, 
may-be,  the  anatomies  of  a  score  of  larks,  to  be  spitted 
upon  needles  ?  And  in  the  eating  of  poultry,  and 
game,  and  small  creatures  of  any  kind,  there  is  this 
feature  especially  shocking — that  whereas,  in  devouring 

•  steak  or  chop,  which  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  a 
•heap  or  ox.  and  like  a  pound  of  bread  or  cheese,  you 
may  reasonably  indulge  an  oblivion  of  its  being  once  en- 
dowed with  lids  and  motion  ; — but,  on  the  contrary,  in 

•  bird,  (excepting ,  perhaps,   a  roc  or  an  ostrich,  which 
are  never  brought  whole  to  table)  you  havr  the  perfect 
frame  before  you  that  once  contained  a  breathing  life, 
— the  wings  with  which  it  used  to  fly,  the  legs,  for  hop- 
ping or  perching  on  a  tree,  and  the  parts  for  eating  and 
staging  with — the  head  and  bill.     Therefore,  in    eating 
a  bird,  yon  have   the  image  before  you  of  a  once-living 
creature,  and  know  that  you  are  destroying  it,  with  its 
functions— hopping,  flying,  music,  and  all — a  reflection 
which  should  deter  any  sensible  mind  from  the  consump- 
tion of  poultry.     It  was  a  charitable  creed  which  taught 
that  the  soul  of  our  grandam  might  inhabit  a  bird  : — • 
and  the  fiction  of  the  Phoenix  (some  think  that  there 
are  DO  real  Phoenixes)  must  have  preserved  many  of 
the  race  from  cookery,  by  the  belief  that  they  would 
rise  again  from  the  ashes. 

Lastly,  to  speak  of  fish,  it  seems  that  these  having 
little  or  no  blood,  which  is  called  the  life  of  a  creature 
in  the  Bible,  may  be  more  innocently  eaten,  especially 
as  they  multiply  so  prodigiously,  a*  to  be  allowed  by 
nature  to  prey  upon  each  other,  and  which  may  be 
construed  into  a  precedent  for  their  consumption  by 
humankind.  The  same  argument  would  authorize  us, 
with  regard  to  lions  and  tigers,  and  other  beaiti  of  prey, 
if  indeed  they  would  not  be  too  tough  for  food,  and 
subject  us  besides  to  an  unseemly  daqger  of  cannibalism 
at  second  hand.  For  the  same  reason  one  would  not 
choose,  willingly,  to  partake  of  sharks,  of  which  one 
was  taken  in  Pliny's  lime,  with  an  armed  nun  in  its 
belly. — and  I  have  been  informed  of  codfishes,  and 
crabs  even,  being  over  busy  about  sea- wrecks.  The 
i  of  the  sea-serpents  will  secure  them  from  Being 
and  so  will 


kraken,  whose  flesh  cannot  Ml  to  he  coarse  and  rank 
flavoured ;  and  its   oiRness  will  be  'an  objection  with 
most  people  against  whale ;  the  mermen  and  mermaids 
likewise  will  be  protected  by  their  human  resemblance, 
— as  in  the  case  of  monkeys  and  baboons,  which  are  not 
eaten  to  my  knowledge  by   any  civilized   nation, — nor 
the  parrot  because  of  its  speech.     But  which  of  these 
arguments  is  to  plead  for  the  poor  shrimps  and  peri- 
winkles, and  all  the  smaller  fry  of  tin-  sea,  which  might 
be  eaten  commonly  for  want  of  such  objections, — if  we 
did  not  advance  for  them  the  giant-like  corporeal  suf- 
flerings  of  their  destruction,  and  which  have  been  al- 
lowed,   in  behalf  of  one  insect,    so    universally,    that 
nobody  will  eat  beetles  ?     A  great  German  naturalist  has 
counted  a   thousand   of  vital  creatures  in  a   pint   of 
shrimps,  and   still   more   of  periwinkles  in  the  same 
measure  ;  so  that  to  make  a  meal  of  suchminute  insects, 
(however  justifiable  with  regard  to  locusts,  which  would 
eat  all  up  if  they  were  not  eaten,)  we  must  sacrifice  a 
thousand  of  living  particles.     It  is  enough  to  make  a 
glutton  pause,  to  reflect  on  such  a  massacre — but,  alas! 
the  time  is  not  ripe,  or  rather,  I  dread,  is  gone  and 
past,  for  such  Pythagorean  consideration.     The  refined 
gluttony    of  the  age,  indeed,   hath  arrived  at  such  a 
pitch,  and  has  forced  men  upon  such  unnatural  dishes, 
that  I  shall  not  be  amazed  to  find  them  feeding  upon 
tigers  and  sharks,   in   spite  of  their   being  anthropo- 
phagous— on  swallows  and  storks  however  sacred — and 
on  mermen  and  mermaids,  though  they  are   so    like 
their  own  fathers  and  mothers.  T.  H. 
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REPORT    OF    TEETOTAL   NEWS, 
GRESS,  AND  MEEETII^GS. 

COUNTRY   NEWS. 

PAISLKT,  (SCOTLAND). 

THK  cause  of  Teetotalism  seems  to  progress  steadily 
in  this  town.  A  grand  soiree  was  held  there  some  few 
days  since  in  honour  of  Mr..  THOMPSON,  the  anti-sla- 
very champion,  and  Mi:.  L.  RBMOND,  a  gentleman  of 
colour  from  America.  The  UKV.  PATRICK  BREWSTKR, 
minister  of  the  Abbey  Church,  was  in  the  chair.  The 
room  was  filled  with  a  most  numerous  and  respectable 
audience.  The  speeches  on  negro  slavery  and  white 
slavery  in  Britain  under  the  dread  chief  Alcohol,  were 
highly  impressive. 

SHREWSBURY. 

ONE  of  the  most  numerous  and  respectably -attended 
meetings  of  the  Teetotal  society  that  has  ever  been  held 
perhaps  in  this  ancient  town,  took  place  in  the  lecture- 
room  ef  the  Mechanic's  Institute,  over  the  Corn  Ex- 
change, on  the  10th  instant.  MK.  \V«.  BROWN,  who 
has  been  a  staunch  advocate  of  this  good  cause  for  five 
years,  was  called  to  the  chair.  MR.  PLATWOOO,  a 
reformed  drunkard,  then  addressed  the  company  in  an 
eloquent,  affecting,  and  very  interesting  speech,  to 
which  the  audience  listened  with  the  most  breathless 
attention.  Really  if  Temperance  societies  do  nothing 
more  than  developc  the  eloquent  powers  and  reasoning 
faculties  of  the  working  man,  they  at  all  events  effect 
some  good ;  and  it  is  in  the  power  of  their  members  to 
do  much  more.  MR.  CORPIBLP,  steward  to  the  HON- 
OIRABI.K  FIKI.DINO  Powis,  of  Berwick,  who  is  now  an 
advocate  of  the  cause,  said  that  he  owed  his  conversion 
to  Mr.  Brown,  who  supplied  him  with  Temperance 
tracts. 

MANCHESTER. 

A  DISCI-SSION  took  place  in  the  Carpenter's  Hall,  Gar- 
ratt  Koad,   Manchester,   on  Monday  evening,   the  16th 
of  Nov.     The  disputants  were  MR.  OOROK  LOMAS,  on 
the  purl   of  the   total   abstainers,    and    MR.   SAUIKI 
KKNYON  on  the  part  of  the  advocates  of  the  moderation 
principle.     Mr.  I.oma*  undertook  to  prove  that  Total 
Abstinence  was  rational,  scriptural,  and  of  utility  to  the 
Gospel  dispensation.     Mr.  Kenyon  undertook   to  dis- 
prove  those  statements.      At  the   appointed   time  the 
Hall,  which  is  capable  of  holding  three  thousand  people, 
was  filled  to  an  overflow.     On  the  chair  being  taken, 
Mr.  Lomas  wa*  called  upon   to  argue   his   side   of  the 
question,  which  he  did  in  a  clear  and  decided  manner. 
Mr.  Kenyon  then  stood  forward  to  disprove  Mr.  Lo- 
mas's  arguments.      He   commenced    by  displaying   a 
small  paper  coffin  to  the  audience,  stating  that  he  had 
brought  it  thither  to  bury  Total  Abstinence.     He  then 
produced  a  small   black    bag  containing  some   sand, 
which  he  represented  to  be  the  most  appropriate  sym- 
bol of  the  foundation   on   which  Total  Abstinence  is 
based.     The  whole  of  his  arguments  were  trivial  and 
futile.    When  the  Question  was  put  to  the  meeting  whe- 
ther Mr.  Lomas  had  maintained  his  ground,  an  affirma- 
tive was  intimated  (notwithstanding  a  number  of  spirit- 
merchants,  brewers,  &c.  were  present)  without  a  single 
hand  being  lifted  up  in  opposition.    Indeed  so  enraged 
were  the  Anti-Teetotalers  with  their   champion,    that 
Mr.  Lomas  and  other  friends  of  the  society  were  com- 
pelled to  protect  him  from  their  fury. 

RBCHABITIS. 

Southern  Countiet  Brotkerhiwl. ' 

A- VAST  section  of  the  great  fraternity  of  Teetotalers, 
e.tists  under  the  above  denomination.  The  qualifica- 
tion o.T  candidates  consists  of  good  moral  character,  a 
freedom  from  known  bodily  disease,  and  an  age  between 
eighteen  and  sixty.  No  candidate  can  be  admitted, 
unless  be  shall  have  signed  the  pledge  of  Total  Absti- 


months.  The  places  of  meeting  of  the  Rechabites,  are 
denominated  Tents.  When  a  Brother  proposes  a  new 
candidate,  any  Brother  may  call  for  a  ballot,  on  assign- 
ing a  reason.  A  Brother  breaking  the  pledge  of  Total 
Abstinence,  ceases  to  be  a  member  ;  there  are  however 
conditions  upon  which  he  may  be  readmitted.  Each 
Brother  pays  the  sum  of  one  shilling  on  each  quarterly 
night  towards  the  establishment  of  a  Funeral  Fund. 
The  following  paragraph  occurs  in  a  prospectus  lately 
issued  by  this  admirable  association  : — 

"  There  is  one  peculiarity  in  this  Honourable  Order 
which  adds  largely  to  its  utility, — the  capability  it  pos- 
sesses of  being  so  «pn-a  I,  as  to  include  a  great  extent  of 
Country,  and  a  large  amount  of  Brethren  acting  in 
unison  and  unanimity  in  one  common  cause:  for  al- 
though experience  has  shewn  the  impracticability  of 
organizing  the  whole  United  Kingdom  in  one  Brother- 
hood, yet  that  good  feeling  which  will  of  necessity  exist 
between  Societies,  formed  on  a  similar  plan,  aiming 
at  the  same  result,  and  animated  by  the  tame  moral 
motives  of  beneficence,  will  so  far  approximate  them  in 
their  mutual  intercourse,  that  their  competition  will  be 
in  the  rivalry  as  to  which  shall  do  most  good,  and  their 
emulation  will  be  that  of  out -doing,  their  sister  Societies 
in  the  exhibition  of  every  humane  feeling,  and  the 
reciprocal  practice  of  every  Christian  virtue." 

So  vast  a  freemasonry  of  Teetotalism,  and  one  calcu- 
lated to  produce  such  sterling  beneficial  effects  is  a  for- 
midable power  against  the  army  of  distillers,  brewers, 
vintners,  and  retainers  of  the  accursed  drinking  usages 
of  the  times.  So  impressed  are  we  with  the  immense 
advantages  which  must  accrue  to  the  good  cause  of 
TeetoUlism,  from  the  real  efforts  and  moral  example  of 
such  a  brotherhood,  that  we  shall  always  be  happy  to 
lend  the  columns  of  Tin  Tf*totalrr  journal  to  the  Hon- 
ourable and  Independent  Order  of  Kechabites,  at  any 
time,  to  promote  the  interests  or  publish  the  proceedings 
of  the  fraternity. 

DCBl.IN. 

ON  November  17th,  the  KavERaxo  THEOBALD  MA- 
THEW  administered  the  pledge  to  many  thousands  of 
persons,  iu  the  vicinity  of  the  Custon -House,  in  spite 
of  the  deluging  torrents  of  rain  which  were  falling  at 
the  time.  The  most  malicious  repoits  have  lately  been 
circulated  both  orally  and  through  the  medium  of  some 
of  the  Anti-Teetotal  press,  that  the  backsliding!  from 
the  pledge  have  been  very  numerous  in  Ireland.  We 
are  requested  tu  contradict,  on  the  authority  of  the 
RKV.  MR.  MATHBW  himself,  this  infamous  libel  upon 
the  sincerity  and  powers  of  self-controul  of  the  Irish. 
The  doctriues  ot°  Teetotalism  hare  absolutely  changed 
the  face  of  Ireland,  as  they  have  the  morals  of  Irish 
social  life;  and  the  Irish  character  is  now  one  of  the 
most  amiable  and  refined  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  delight  that  we  make  the  fol- 
lowing announcement  to  our  readers,  as  one  of  the 
fotitire  evidences  of  the  progress  of  Teetotalism  in 
Ireland  : — When  the  official  revenues  are  declared — as 
they  will  be  in  a  few  days — they  will  exhibit  these 
results,  that  the  manufacture  of  spirits  in  Ireland  was 
less,  by  three  million*  fiif  hundred  tkotuaid  yalloiu  in 
the  year  ending  9th  uf  October  last,  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  ending  on  the  same  date.  The  consequent 
loss  of  revenue  to  the  government  is  close  upon  A»« 
huii-iir.i  Ikwitund  youndt  tier  liny,  or  more  closely, 

£466,606  16*.  r,j. 


ODD  CHANCE. — There  is  great  difficulty  experienced 
in  these  days  of  "shin-plaster.-,"  in  making  change; 
but  we  have  heard   of   two   recent  instance;,  where  in- 
genuity was  put  in  successful  requisition  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  change.     A  rude   fellow,    while   before   the 
police  magistrate  for  some  nocturnal  misdemeanor,  was 
fined  nine  dollars,  for  eighteen  oaths,  uttered  in  defiance 
of  official   warning  that    each  one  would  cost   him  fifty 
cents.      He  handed  a  ten  dollar  note'to  the  Justice,  who 
was  about  returning  the  remaining  one  to  the  delinquent, 
when    he  broke   forth :   "  No,    no  ! — keep   the   whole  ! 
I'i'.  strtar  it  out .'"     And   he  proceeded   lo   expend  the 
••  balance"  in  as  round  and  condensed  a  volley  of  per- 
sonal denunciation,  as  had  ev«r  salute,!  the  ears  of  the 
legal  functionary.     He   then   retired  content.     Some- 
thing  similar  .was  the    "  change"  given  to  one  of  the 
hack-drivers,  by  a  jolly  tar,  who  \ras  enjoying  "a  sail" 
in  a   carriage  up  Broadway.     A  mad    bull  "  with    his 
spanker  boom  rigged  straight  out  abaft,"  or  some  other 
animal,   going  at  the  rate  of  fourteen   knots    an  hour 
in  the   street,   attracted   Jack's  attention,  as    he    rode 
along ;  and  unable  to  let  the  large  plate-grass  window 
down,  he  broke  it   to  atoms,  that  he  might  thrust  forth 
his  head.     "  A  dollar  and  a  half  for  Mat.'"  says  Jehu. 
"  Vot  of  it? — here's    the   blunt!"  replied   the  sailor, 
handing  the  driver  a  three  dollar  note.   "  I  oan't  change 
it,"  said   the   latter.     "  Well,   never  mind,"    rejoined 
the  tar  ;  "  this'll  make  it  right."     The  sudden  cra?h  of 
the   other  window,  told  the  driver  in  what  manner  the 
•'  change"  had  been  made.— (America*  Paper.) 


Pakltehed  by  GEORGE  HENDERSON.  3.  Ol.l  Baltov.  I 
Hill;  »..d  ...MI,y  W.  STRANGE,  Patenmlrr  Row ;   D.  Cas 
t.rll.  Gliwow  i  Machra&CV,    Dublin;  art  all  BockseUen  la 
Towa  »ml  Cavalry. 


nence  from  all  intoxicating  liquors,  and  been  a  consis- 

lonstroui  dimiwiiioni   of  the  |  taut  member  of  a  Teetotal  society  for  upwards  of  three 


L*a**a .-}.  C.  11« 


»••» .  Priattr,  IS,  Baaast  Haste. 
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PRICE  TWOPENCE. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

• 

NATIONAL  education,  based  on  reasonable  principles 
and  regulated  by  the  state,  is  a  great  and  urgent  neces- 
sity, that  becomes  every  day  more  and  more  obvious  to 
the  thinking  men  of  all  parties.     The  people  cry  out 
for  self-government,   for   the   exercise  of  that  power 
which  their  recognition  as  a  free  people  has  led  them 
to  consider  as  their  right ;  but  whether  it  be  a  just 
claim  or  not,  it  is  so  strongly  enforced  that  we  dare  not 
refuse  to  entertain  the  question  of  right  that  they  urge 
upon  us.     Meanwhile  we  must  provide,  if  merely  out 
of  regard  for  the  safety  of  ourselves  and  our  property, 
that  these  powers,   whenever  granted,  and  to  what  de- 
gree, shall  be  properly  exercised, — in  short  that  they 
shall  not  be  like  edge-tools  placed  in  the  bands  of  chil- 
dren— alike  dangerous  to  themselves   and   all   around 
them  ;  and  the  only  means  by  which  the  interests  of 
society  can  be  so  secured,  is  by  giving  to  the  masses  of 
our  population  an  education — religious,  moral,  and  in- 
tellectual,— rtligiout,  that  they  may  know  their  duty 
to  God  and  the  ultimate  principles  of  moral  obligation, 
— moral,  that  they  may  be  able  to  trace  in  detail  the 
various  ramifications  of  the  social  dnties, — and  mW- 
Itelual,   that  they  may  be   able  to  exercise  a  mature 
judgment  on  the  various  matters,  domestic,  social,  and 
political,  that  may  come  under  their  consideration.     It 
most  be  acknowledged  that  this   compulsory   view  of 
education  is  a  very  low  one  to  take  of  so  important  a 
subject;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  many,  who  admit  its 
necessity,  defend  it  on  no  higher  ground.     That  many 
persons,  greatly  to  their  credit,  have  taken  up  the  sub- 
ject from  the  higher  motives  of  religion  and  morality, 
and  that  their  philanthropic  activity  has  undoubtedly 
been  productive  of  great  national  good,  cannot  be  de- 
nied ;  bat  however  much  higher  the  ground  which  they 
take  than  that  assumed  by  the  first  who  look  on  the 
education  of  the  masses  as  a  species  of -necessary  evil,  it 
does  not  seem  to  us  that  in  carrying  out  their  plans 
they  proceeded  on  right  principles.     If  the  distinctive 
character  of  mm  be  the  possession  of  a  faculty  or  fa- 
culties, whereby  he  forms  ideas,  compares  them  with 
each  other,  and  accumulates  them,  as  it  were,  for  future 
use, — if  man,   according  to  the  schoolmen,  be  animal 
ttntimt.—ht   should  be  treated    as   such  ;  and   every 
method  of  training  man   must  be   radically  defective, 
that  does  not  educate  his  mind.     Education,  in  short, 
must  be  intellectual,  or  it  is  unworthy  of  the  name  ;  — 
•IHs  a  shadow  without  a  substance,— a  dead,  unmeaning 
form.     Intellectual   education,   till  within  a  viry  few 
years,   was  unknown  except  to   the    Edgewortbs,    the 
Aikins,  aad  the  Pestalozzis,  who,  conscious  of  the  cor- 
Nctness  of  their  own  views,  were  willing  to  endure  the 
scoffs  and  sneers  of  those  who  called  them  dreamy  and 
impractical  speculators.     The  clergy  patronised,  as  in- 
deed they  still  patronise,  a  system    whereby   children 
were  treated  as  the  mere  lifeless  components  of  a  ma- 
chine— lifeless  itself: — the  chartered  schools  were  con- 
fined to  the  teaching  of  the  dead  forms  of  grammar  and 
a  few  words  of  ancient  vocabularies  : — and,  in  the  pri- 
vate schools,  high  or  low,  for  poor  or  rich,  left  to  the 
care  of  men  responsible  only  to  patents  quite  incompe- 
tent to  give  an  opinion /or  or  against  — men,  whose  in- 
terest was  to  pay  the  smallest  possible  salaries  to  their 
ushers  and  to  send  in  the  largest  possible  bills  to  the 
parents  — men,  who  were  as  ignorant  as  idiots  of  the 
first  principles  ol  knowledge,  little  or  nothing  was  done 
to  prepare  children  for  the  business  of  mature  years. 
Education,  indeed,  began  where  it  should  have  ended, 
—when    the    children  left  school  and  not  when  they 
entered  it.     Let   any   sensible  person  of  any  class — 
whether  from  national  school,  public  school,  or  private 
school— answer    this   question — whether  he   was  ever 
asked  or  led  to  iki*t  of  his  lessons,  to  exercise  his 
judgment  on  their  meaning, — in  short,  actively  to  em- 
ploy his  mind.     Ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  will 
answer  in  the  negative  ;  and  if  any  one  should  affirm, 
that  under  the  formal,  mechanical  system,  whose  defects 
are  now  in  course  of  development,  be  tiiil  progress,  did 


receive  instruction  mainly  instrumental  in  making  him 
an  useful  and  distinguished  member  of  his  das*,  we 
answer  that  he  became  such,  not  through  the  means,  but 
in  spite  of  the  hindrance  of  the  system.  However  un- 
favourably such  defects  in  the  plans  and  conduct  of  edu- 
cation may  have  acted  on  society  at  huge,  it  is  on  the 
poor,  chiefly,  that  to  most  baneful  influence  h  dis- 
cernible, and  especially  amongst  those  who  dwell  in  the 


rural  districts.     The  boy  belonging  to  the  higher  or  the 
middling  classes,  when  he  returns  from  school,  beholds 
around  him  those  whose  experience  or  reading  enables 
them  to  give  him  in  a  familiar  way,  the  instruction 
which  his  school  furnishes  not ;  and  thus  he  is  stimu- 
lated to  think  for  himself,  and  to  begin  the  work  of 
self-education.     The  child  of  the  tradesman  or  the  in- 
telligent artizan,  though  not  so  favourably  situated  as 
the  former,  still  has  many  opportunities  placed  in  his 
way,  which  his  young  and  active  mind  seixes,  of  getting 
instruction  : — his  book-lessons  are  formal  and  dull, — 
his  lessons  of  life  are  vital  and  interesting,  and  they 
often  decide  his  future  pursuits.     But  when  the  child 
belongs  to  ignorant  parents,  who  are  able  to   impart 
nothing  to  their  offspring  except  their  own  evil  habits 
(of  which  intemperance  will  probably  be  the  most  con- 
spicuous) and  narrow  prejudices,  and  expecially,  when 
— as  in  the  rural  districts — his  opportunities  of  observ- 
ing character  are  confined  within  a  scanty  village,  tkrn 
his  case  is  truly  pitiable  and  requires  that  some  means 
should  be  adopted  to  enable  him  to  rise  to  his  proper 
dignity  as  a  human  being.     If  education  be  good  for 
one,  it  is  good  for  another  ;  and,  in  this  case,  surely  it 
is  our  duty  to  procure  the  best  for  those  who  most  need 
its  blessings  ;  and  we  feel  most  strongly  impressed  with 
the   conviction   that   these  blessings  cannot  be  made 
either  effectual  or  universal,  until  we  rise,  as  a  great 
nation,   provide  the  means,   and  order  the  machinery 
that  shall  work  this  mighty  reformation.     The  dame 
and  the  parish  school-master  have  been  tried  and  found 
wanting;  and  the  clergy  have  too  generally  confined 
their  instruction  to  sectarian  dogmas  for  the  most  part 
unintelligible  to  children : — the  field  is  open  still,  and 
it  remains   for   the  legislature  to  send  labourers  for  its 
culture. 

Education,  in  all  its  branches,  and  at  all  its  periods 
— from  the  earliest  years  of  the  infant  to  the  time  when 
the  full-grown  man  enters  on  his  profession — is  •  sub- 
ject which  this  journal  is  determined  to  advocate  ;  and 
fiom  time  to  time  we  shall  publish  essays  on  the  best 
means  of  conducting  the  different  branches  of  instruc- 
tion, and  replete  with  as  much  useful  information  as  we 
can  collect  relative  to  the  state  and  progress  of  education 
in  this  and  other  countries.  The  advocates  of  the  doc- 
trine of  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  liquors 
ought  to  agitate  in  favour  of  national  education  ;  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  all  opposition  will  soon  yield  to  the 
calm  but  firm  endeavours  made  for  its  establishment 'by 
the  most  enliguicned  men  of  the  present  day,  both  in 
and  out  of  Parliament.  After  a  comprehensive  glance 
at  the  history  and  present  state  of  education  in  the  three 
kingdoms,  we  must  conclude  that,  though  there  be 
evils,  great  in  magnitude  as  in  number,  we  ought  not 
to  sink  in  apathy  or  despondence.  Improvements, 
however  (light,  have  lately  been  real:  there  is  ground 
for  encouragement  even  in  our  past  progress ;  and  the 
future  offers  much  more. 

In  the  course  of  our  investigation  into  the  subject 
of  national  education,  we  shall  be  naturally  led  to  con- 
sider the  Education  of  the  Senses,  as  exhibited  in  the 
instruction  of  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb  persons. 

It  is  in  Prussia  that  the  great  influence  of  Pestaloizi 
has  been  principally  felt.  In  1770,  Frederick  the  Great 
took  the  first  steps  towards  improving  the  then  wretch- 
ed state  of  the  schools  throughout  his  territmies.  The 
improvements  in  the  higher  clarses  of  schools  were  ef- 
fectuated at  an  earlier  period  than  the  rest ;  and  then 
came  the  benefit*  derived  from  the  benevolent  and  sci- 
entific exertions  of  Pestaloxzi,  who  may  truly  be  called 
the  founder  of  the  new  system  of  education,— inasmuch 
as  he  was  the  first  to  raise  teaching  to  an  art  baaed  on 
the  knowledge  of  human  nature.  This  excellent  man, 
whose  principles  admitted  of  universal  application, 
nevertheless  adapted  them  only  to  the  training  of  the 
lower  classes ;  but,  fortunately,  enough  of  good  was  seen 
to  flow  out  of  his  imperfectly  developed  plans  to  induce 
the  Prussian  government  and  several  Germanic  princes 
to  transplant  them  into  their  own  elementary  schools. 


time  be  supplied,  and  the  system   be  brought  to  per- 
fection. 

The  subjects  we  should  recommend  to  be  taught 
in  elementary  schools,  are — 1.  Tkenatn*la*gvagt,  not 
merely  mechanical  reading  and  writing,  bat  the  com* 
mon-sense  of  grammar  and  instruction  in  the  expres- 
sion of  ideas;— 2.  Matkematirt,  that  is,  arithmetic 
and  geometry,  based  on  the  knowledge  of  number  and 
size  famished  by  surrounding  objects,  and  conducted 
throughout  by  constant  appeals  to  the  senses  and  un- 
derstanding ;— 3.  Knowledge  of  the  rxtrnal  irorld, 
which  comprehends  all  objfcttrt  teaching,  such  as  geo- 
graphy from  that  of  the  play-ground  and  village  to  that 
of  the  maps  on  the  school-walls,  botany,  mineralogy, 
history  of  animals,  4c.,  all  based  on  actual  observation 
either  of  specimens  or  representations;— 4.  Drmciny, 
with  the  view  of  training  the  eye  to  correctness,  and 
giving  facility  to  the  hand; — 5.  Jlttyisw. ,-— «od,  6. 
Sinyiny. 

Schools,  which  confine  their  efforts  to  mere  literary 
instruction,  are  full  of  imperfections ;  but  the  establish- 
ment of  industrial  schools  would  tend  to  produce  re- 
sults as  perfect  as  the  exigences  of  the  age,  the  present 
condition  of  civilization,  and  the  capacities  of  the  genera- 
tion would  require.  That  there  are  scattered  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  island  persons  fully  able  and 
well- inclined  to  adopt  every  measure  that  may  ensure 
for  those  around  them  the  greatest  possible  measure  of 
happiness,  we  cannot  doubt ;  and  surely  nothing  can 
promote  it  more  than  the  fonnation  of  virtuous  and 
industrious  habits.  But  in  older  that  other  institu- 
tions may  keep  pace  -in  improvement  with  the 
of  national  education,  the  judicial  legislation 
devote  peculiar  attention  to  the  management  of  our 
prisons.  Indeed,  it  is  a  shame  and  a  reproach  to  this 
country,  that  our  misnamed  penitentiaries  and  houses 
of  correction  are  nurseries  of  crisis  and  sinks  of  im- 
purity and  immorality,  where  the  old  and  hsrilmad 
criminal  has  every  opportunity  allowed  him  to  cotrupt 
and  pollute  even  die  youngest  and  most  trifling  offender. 
It  is  an  imperative  duty  upon  the  legislature  to  stay 
this  moral  plague ;  and  nothing  can  effect  this  object, 
unless  it  be  a  complete  separation  (as  in  French  gaols) 
of  juvenile  offenders  in  a  prison  expressly  adapted  for 
their  reformation  and  education.  • 

It  is  our  bounden  duty,  in  essays  upon  so  important 
a  subject,  to  enquire  "  what  is  and  what  ought  to  be 
the  education  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  rlaiiri ;"  and  we 
shall  do  so  the  more  readily,  inasmuoh  as  the  great  sys- 
tem of  national  education  is 
perative  necessity,  by  many 
owners — illustrious  not  merely  by  their  owu  high  uu- 
dowments,  but  by  their  seal  for  the  muni  and  i 
lectual  advancement  of  the  species— will  not 
themselves  to  be  inactive  spectators  of  until 
benevolence  going  on  around  them,  tut  wlnV 
give  their  powerful  assistance  to  forward  that 
of  all  cltitei  of  a  great  and  civilised  people. 


and  to  carry  out  the  system  to  a  marh  gteater  extent 
than  was  practised  by  Pestaloxii.  Since  the  period,  at 
which  these  plans  were  introduced  into  Germany,  a 
progressive  improvement  has  taken  place ;  and,  al- 
though the  schools  are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so 
well  supplied  with  efficient  teachers  as  might  be  •ishsH, 
yet  the  continual  exertions  of  the  Prussian  government 
furnish  ground  for  the  hope  that  e  very  defect  will  in 


A  CITY  SKE  TCH. 

BT  C,  WHITSHBAD. 

THE  superscription  I  have  assumed,  aad  which  I  am 
fully  entitled,  to  adopt,  must  at  one*  convince  the  gentle 
but  sometimes  incredulous  reader  that  I  am  cognisant 
of  many  matters  which  do  not  often  transpire  west  of 
Temple  Bar. 

The  things  of  the  world  are  in  their  nature  transitory, 
and  are,  or  ought  to  be,  well-known  to  be  so.  Yet  I  con- 
fess my  commercial  memory  docs  not  at  present  furnish 
me  with  so  striking  an  instance  of  th*  instability  of 
human  affairs  as  was  exemplified  in  the  firm  (if  firm  it 
could  be  called  which  was  most  infirm)  of  Messrs. 
Storks,  Hookem  and  Co. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  if  I  supply  such  particulars  as  I 
happen  to  know  of  the  early  history  of  the  two  indivi- 
duals composing  this  firm,  the  "  Co.**  being,  as  in  many 
similar  cases,  merely  gentlemen  of  the  fancy — ." " 
Ji  ftshMtMlMii — airy  nothings.  .  • 

Mr.  Storks,  or  rather  Mr.  Snooks,  for  that 
true  patronymic,  was  a  native  of  Manchester,  and  du  ring 
hi*  early  rears  had  gone  through  a  course  of  blue  worsted 
host,  yellow  leather  breeches,  pepper  and  salt  coats, 
muffin  caps,  and  study  at  a  parish  school.  His  educa- 
tion completed,  a  liberal  patron  of  the  industrious  riasses 
placed  at  his  disposal  the  sum  of  one  shilling  am*  six- 
penee  pet  wtek,  for  polishing  the  boots  and  »hsu,  dtuu- 
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IDS; tbe  knives  and  forks,  running  on  eriandt,  waitingat 
table,  looking  after  the  house-dig,  and  quarrelling  with 
thecotk.  It  were  tediout^perhapt,  to  trace  the  gradation! 
,  by  wbneTMr. 'Snook t  ascended  from  erranA-bcy  to-light 
poriei— from  light-ftoMrr  to  juuiovclerk,  and  tin  me  to 
fcook-ke*p»r,  in  one  *f-  the  nrst'tnanulacturipg  houses 
of  l.i»  -native  place.  It  may  be  pci  nulled,  however, 
to  rittark  that  these  suc-essive  elections  supply  the 
best  «»idence  of  hit  talent  and  acquirement. 

Mr.  Snooks  had  occupied  hit  responsible  situation  for 
some  years  when  a  conspiracy  was,  it  seen-s,  set  on  foot 
against  him  by  the  paitoers.  Who  can  suttessfuHv 
TOtst  oppression  when  it  is  "backed  by  -wtallb  »nil 
powei  ?  The  tentitive  tcul  of  Sutoks  <iui.i  ,  i  Icel  itself 
4«aat  to  a  moral  t*t-to  8gain«t  such  powerful  oddi  •..  he 
abruptly  left  the  place  Dl  bis -nativity.  He  departed 
from  'Winchester  for  ever,  regretted  by  ri  any  of  tbe 
inkab  tanlt,  whose  peruniarj  demands  upon  him  in  the 
peilutbation  of  his  soul  and  -in  ihs, hurry  ol  his  depar- 
ture, Le  had  omitted  to  satisfy  ;  and  arm  ing  in  London 
he  rb,  nged  has  name  to  .that  of  Storks,- t'bot  he  might 
battle  the  purtuit  of  bis  unrelenting  foes.  Aud  iu  this 
Tnetrt  polls  lived  llr.  Stocks  in  comparative  peace  for 
•»nme  years,  until— but"  why  anticipated  X 

'Tttl'n  'we  therefore  to  Mr.  Hookem.  Mr.  Hookem 
•was  tre  only  sen  of  a  motf  Worthy  character,  who  had 
'for  bklf  a  century  satisfactorily  fulfilled  the  onerous 
«d«tirs  of  a  messenger  (o  the. Navy-Fay. Office.  Tbe  old 
•genllrman  lived  just  long  enough  lo  know  that  he  bad 
•bestowed  a  good  plain  education  upcn  his  son,  and  to 
feel  ll  at  he  was  comfortably,  settled  at  Salamanca  House 
—the  large  linen-draper's,  in  Oxford-street ;  and  here, 
ind*e<i,  the  sole  surviving-  Hookem  vegetated  for  a  con 
•Mt»r»bie  period.  His  imposing  head  of  hair: — that 
oraeareplioaable  abundance  of  whisker — the  lightness 
ol  hi*  nog>i*  tbe  rapielily  of  bis  n.ovt  rr.rnt«.  and  the 
Urbanity  of  bis  department,  won  and 'secured  lor  him 
the  tsteem,  admiration,  and  confidence  of  both  sides- ol 

•  the  ctunter.  '•       -    , 

.Let  us  cet   call  it  an  evil  hour  when  Mr.  -Hookem 
.  SUst  axed  hit  eyes  and  nvetieu  bis  afftctioat  in  i  n  Ml 
Saiah  Sparks,  a  young  lady  who  had  at  one  time  carried 
tin  iiusjuets  m  the  eon>et  liae,  but  who,  in  a  n't  of 'leader 
passu  n  cut  her  stay  -laces,  and   flung   herself  into  the 
ainn — or,  to   tpeai  wiibuui  excitement,   accepted  tfce 
bane — of   the  oevoled  linen-draper'!  Isctotuni.     There 
can  Le  no  doubl  that  Mrs,  Hookerii  Had  been. presented 
wiili  many  opportunities,  in  tbe  courte  of  her  profession 
ot  u.iMLg   wuh  the  best  society  ;   nor  is  il  surprising 
that    ler  naturally  gecteil  suuksboofil  bave  m.t  utc  the 
refinco   tastes  and  polite  predilections  of  her  truly  re 
.  specuble  customers;  to   that,    when    Mr.  Hookem  oh 
taineu  permirsiou  from  his  employers  to  live  oat  of  tin 
bouse,   and  to  occupy  one  poiliou  of  bis  ewn  domestii 
hearth,  a  scale  of  expenses  was  ottered  to-hit  inspection 
•which,  making  a  rough  estimate,   teemed   to  be  more 
than  commensurate  with  his  income.     Mrs.  H.,  loo,  hat 
*  pan-.cn  tor  dressing,  as  the  said,  "like  oiber  people,' 
ana   her  perhaps  loo-indulgenl  contort  wished  lo  place 
her  uj«  u  a  level  wilh    society  in  general.     And  then 
ahc  was  to  often  "not  fit  in  le  teen,"  that  Hookem  wa: 

-  iteiup*  lied  to  do  thirgs  that   were  seen  rot  to  befit 
(fleatdes,   these  weekly  relaxations  at  the  "White  Con 
'Aiil*' were,  to  swy  the  lean  of  them,  expensive  ;—  tha 

day  at  Epsom,  Hoc-kern  himself  declared  to  be  a  regular 
'ewutt,  ami  «be  week  at  Gravesend  was  ruinous. 

1  could  wish,  at  ibis  point  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Hookem. 
that  1  might  inhc-uui  e  something,  if  rnly  for  the  sake 
of  variety  and  contrast,  that  migbl  be  considered  a  ne 
-feature,  but  troth  compels  me  to  state  that,  by 
straage  coincident  e,  tbe  very  calamity  that  had  befallen 
Storks  lighten  on  tbe  bead  of  Houkein.  A  conspiracy 
•was  got  up  against  hiai  alto,  it  is  to  he  feared  that 
sasne  skulking  nouoorel,  reputed  honest,  abstract.. 
those  various  odd  sums  of  money  which  Hookem,  with 
unlieLng  abruptness,  was  charged  with  purloining 
~Vo  cviueuce  ol  ..guilt  betrayed  itself  apon  the  face  «>i 
that  much  injured  man,  as  he  manfully  denied  the 
charge  anu  onrred  to  >wear  to  the  truth  of  fait  allegation 
His  icepiual  tmployeit,  however,  noi  for  a  moment 
reflecting  how  extremely  improbable  it  wat  that  any 
gentleman  could  voluntarily  perjure  bimself  in  a  case 
of  mere  paltry  moaey,  uiMui»*f«i  ami  from  their  business 
and  seal  him  about  au  own.  Thenceforward  Mr 
HuukeunuDu  ueu  a  rooted  hatred  of  the  retail  business, 
abandoned  all  thought  of  returning  to  it,  and  was  never 
known  to  reler  any  individual  to  bis  late  employers 
for  a  character ;  which,  had  he  doue  so,  they  might*,  he 
thought,  be  bate  enough  to-  •ttkbuld. 

It,  under  these  untoward  cmuu  stances,  Mr.  Hookem 
did  consent  to  undertake  the  office  of  decoy  to  a  gamin; 
house  in  the  QuaaraM,  let  ui  charitably  suppose  tha 
be  was  instigated  thereto  by  a  benevolent  desire  to  ex- 
hibit to  inexperienced  youth  (be  lollies,  the  vices,  anc 
dangers  that  beset  them,  to  the  end  that  in  their  ma 
turer  years  they  might  eschew  such  foibles. 

It  was  by  tbe  merest  ckance  that  Mr.  Hookem,  while 
.••(•fed   iu  this  employment,   became  possessed  of 
small    capital.     A   troublesome    police    will  sometimes 
•a*k*  lacmselscs  impertinently  curious   respecting    th 
domestic  avocations  ef  tree  bur  a  -Englishmen.     These 
functionaries    oouaitUd, .  a  aerplary  in  the   gaming 
house  one   night,  and  tuodenly  hunt  into  a  spaciou 
room  where  several  fsaltesaea  were  ID w king   me  aid 
canin(  the  blindness,  or  aepkonng  the  instability,  o 
Portune.     It  may  appear  anactoua  tablr  lhat  i ae  patties 
in  the  concern,  aau  the  parties  concerned,  should   In 
'  I  W  precipitate  a  retreat  at   they  undoubtedly  fel 


hemseHtt  under  the nec.eas.ity  ofsluinfc.  Mr.  Hookem, 
lowever,  with  a  pretencf  uf  miud«bat  cannot  be  tuffi- 
cientlv  commended,  succeeded  in  securing  the  bank 
and  effecting  his  escape  ;  aud  it  is somewhat  remarkable 
ilut  he  was  never  •heMtardt  *o  fortunate  as  to  be  able 
to  meet  the  owners,  that  he  might  haie  the  pleasure  of 
Festering  the  property. 

ll  was  iu  a  l\am*g«te  steamer  on  her  voyage  to  Lon- 
.'.n.  that  Mr.  Storks,  for  the  first  line  in  bis  life,  di- 
rected his  vitual  lays  towards  the  open  countenance 
and  imposing  person  of  Mr.  Hockrm,  and  that  Mr. 
11, ,  k,  n.  precipitated  his  glance  upon  the  n.uiute  fea- 
tarrtaud  slender  outline  ot  Mr.  Storks.  If  it  be  really 
Irue  (as  I  believe  it  is)  that  a  certain  sympathy  attracts 
corgenial  trtirtts,  no  wonder  that  these-two  gentlemen 
fell  magnetically  drawn  towards  each  otoer  by  a  power 
as 'sadden  as  it  was  mysterious.  Perhaps  the  inter- 
esting indisposition  of  Mts.  HooVem  (for  Storks  was  a 
aiau  of  Hue-  feeling  and  unquestioned  gallantry)  facili- 
tated an  introduction  which  otherwise  might  never  base 
been  efiected.  They  slid  into  conversation  insensibly 
—a  conversation  in  the  nitt  imvtauce  devoted  to  topics 
of  no  exciting  interest ;  until  having  reined  to  the  first 
ratiu,  a  rollcquy  of  a  more  solid  and  instructive  cha- 
ratter  succeeded. 

"Well,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Storks,  addressing *his  com- 
panion, "  we  shall  soon  find  ourselves  once  more  in 
tbe  great  city,— that  vasLmart  pf  merchandise, — that 
emporium  of  the  world." 

"  Yes,  we  shall  soon  be  ihere,""  returned  Hookem. 

"  Industry  never  flags  there,"  pursued^  Storks, 
"  never  lies  dormant — i:ev*r  sleeps." 

"  No,  all  wide-awake  there,"  returned  the  other  with 
a  wink. 

.    ""And  yet,   a  pood  living  may  be  picked  up  in  Lon- 
don, even  now,'1 -suggested  Storks. 

"  I:  you  did  but  know  where  to  look  for  if,"  said  his 
new  companion. 

>  Excuse  me,  that  isn't  it,"  returned  the  rther ; 
"  many  people  know  whereto  look  for  it,  who  can't  get 
it,  you  know." 

;  "  The  gentleman  speaks  true,  H,"  remarked  Ihe  wife 
of  H'.t  bett  and  purest  afleciiocs. 

"  Now,.  1  know  many  ways,"  continued  Storks,  "  by 
which  a  fortune  might  even  be  made  in  this  very  town, 
—  inevitably  — certainly — " 

"  And  no  mistake  ?  at  my  friend  Downey  tays," 
enquired  Hookem. 

"  Strange  t"  exclaimed  Storks  with  animaliou  ;  "  did 
you  say  Downey  ?  1  know  a  geuiicn.au  of  that  name." 

"You  do?  whal!  a  stout  man,  with  a  v-r\  red 
face?" 

••  Yes." 

"  And  a  mouth  all  on  one  side — so?"  And  Hookem, 
with  exquiiite  mimicry,  indicated  the  iueutily. 

"  The  very  n.an,"  cned  Storks. 

'•  My  dear  Sir,"  said  Hookem,  "  I'm  very  glad  to 
make  your  acquaintance.  1  ray,  Sir,  is  your  uame 


"No,  Sir,  my  name  it  Stoiks — Mr.  Ambrose 
Stork*." 

'•  My  dear,"  said  Hookem,  addressing  bis  wife  in  a 
tone  ot  bland  appeal,  "  how  olltn  kave  we  beard  Dow- 
ney n'.erf.on  his  friend  Mi.  Storks." 

"  How  often,  indeed!"  said  the  lady. 

"  And  may  I  make  so  free,"  said  Storks,  "  as  to  re- 
quest the  favour  oi  your  name?" 

"  My  name,  Sir,  is  James  Hookem — Jemmy  Hook- 
em,  as  Downey  calls  U'.e." 

"  My  good  Sir,"  tried  Storks  xvitb  enthusiasm,  "  my 
friend  Downey  has  spoken  of  you  to  me  a  thoutand 
times." 

••  Has  he,  tbongh  ? — mm— "  said  Hookem. 

"How  very  tunny  !"  simpered  his  wife. 

"  Extraordinary  circumttance'!"  ciied  Storks. 

"  My  dear  Sir,"  »aid  H-»okem,  when  the  excitement 
consequent  upon  tbe  recent  disclosure  had  rn  ibme  mea- 
ture  abated,  "  you  were  raying  that  something  might 
be  done — that  a  torture — " 

••  Great  thicgt  might  be  done.  Sir,"  interrupted 
Strrks,  "  great  things  might  be  done — with  a  small 
capital." 

••  A  hundred  t-r  two  of  much  ate,  d'ye  think — <h?" 
enquired  Houkem.  * 

••  Why,  the  sum  is  small  certainly,"  replied  Storks, 
wbo  auriag  this  brief  interchange  had  been  looking 
with  one  eye  at  the  steward,  anu  with  the  other  at  his 
companion.  "  the  sum  M  small  certainly ;  but  much 
mi£ht  be  done  even  with  that.  A  tbarp  fellow  with  a 
clever  partner — appearance  u  every  thing." 

'•  Good,"  Mid  Hookem. 

"  Make  a  tbow,  you  know." 

"  True." 

"  Tbe  rest  follows — don't  you  *e*  t" 

"  I  do,"  said  Hookem, — "  wide-awake — uncom- 
mon." 

"  At  this  moment  an  intimation  was  made  to  the 
passengers  below  that  the  vessel  had  reached  itt  desti- 
nation, and  the  passengers  prepared  with  all  expedition 
to  depart. 

"  Well,  bye,  bye.  old  fellow,"  cried  Hookem,  with 
that  familiar  cordiality  which  some  few  generous  naturet 
Bare  alwayt  at  command :  "  sorry  we  didn't  become 
acquainted  earlier  in  the  voyage,  but  neter  mind." 

"Bat  we  shall  see  Mr. 'Storks  again,  my  dear,  sure- 
ly," tnggested  Mr*.  Hookem." 

'  «'-Aj*,  by  the  bye, -whyfnat*"   cried  Hookem,  afld, 
as  he  lowered    himself  to  a  leral  with  Storks,   he  took 


that  individual  with  friecdly  teal  by  the  collar—"  now, 
suy  the  word  :  why  can't  you  come  and  lake  a  snap  with 
us,  at  eight  'clock  to-morrow  evening,  i4,  li»»t&-  , 
Walwortb  ?  Thai's  where  we  huog  out, — and  bring 
Downey  with  you  ?" 

"  I  will  c»me,"  said    Storks,    aid   he  repeated   the       , 
address, — ",and  I   mil   bring  DoMey  with  me :"  and    .    ' 
after  many  fei  vent  graspiugs  of  the  hand  on  all  tide*,  ' 
the  two  friends  separated,  each  bent  upon  bringing  to 
bear  tbe  project  which  bad  been  to  suddenly  and  faint- 
ly  shadowed   fortb — but  which,   as  each  walked   home- 
ward, as  suddenly  assumed  (if  I  way  be  reimilted  the 
phrase)  a  mentally  tangible  shape. 

Mr.  Storkt  being  strictly  a  man  of  hit  word,  and  at 
the  same  time  wanting  a  word  with  bit  n  an,  made  it 
his  business,  on  the  morrow,  to.  seek  after  hit  friend 
Mr.  Downey,  whom,  alter  much  fruitless  and  previous- 
search,  he  found  in  one  of  the  many  houses  of  call  fr>-  '' 
quented  by  that  gentleman.  " 

Mr.  Downey  was  one  of  those  persons  who  contrive- 
to  exhibit  a  respectable  appearance,  without  auyip- 
parenl  means  of  to  doing,  and  who  managed  to  get  a 
good  living  without  any  ostensible  avocation  in  life. 
In  truth,  the  means  of  substance  acquired  by  Mr.  Dow- 
ney wtre  as  mysteriously  procured,  at  the  inl.stance- 
whtch  is  always  supposed  lo  attend  Xnight't-erraal  HI 
the  uld  iimances,  there  being,  at  we  have  said,  no  con- 
ceivable source  from  whence  they  could  be  imagined  ti> 
flow. 

Mr.  Downey,  was  of  cour»e,  infinitely  pleased,  Bay, 
de-lighted,  when  be  was  n:ade  acquainted  with  the  ex- 
traordinary interference  of  chance  which  had  brought 
into  contact  twu  .-ueli  intimate  and  estimable  friends  as 
Mr.  Storks  and  Mr.  Hcokem.  The  twu  gentlemen 
arccrdingly  mounted  a  Valworth  t'.age,  and  in  due 
time  were  set  down  at  No.  £4,  Beech-row,  where  they 
were  received  with  all  that  unostentatious  hospitality 
which,  perhaps,  peculiarly  disticguitr.es  the  fcnglisb 
character. 

It  was  nol  long  after  their  arrival,  that  tea  wat  serted 
up,  and  that  Downey's  cigar-case  made  its  appearance 
iri'in  his  side  pocket. 

"  Never  trust  me."  said  Downey,  biting  off  the  end 
of  hit  cigar,  "  if  that  wasn't  a  queer  start,  for  yeu  two- 
fellows  meeting  in  tbe  strange  way  yo«  did." 

"It  was  indeed,"  replied  Hookem,  "  fortuatte  I 
think." 

"  Decidedly  to,"  said  Storks  with  an  experimental 
glance  toward's  tbe  lady. 

"  Kort'uit,"  tried  Mrs.  Hookra. 

"  Well,  then,"  taid  Downey,  "  why  can't  yt>u  two 
knock  up  a  partnership  between  you  ?  You're  the 
likeliest  chaps  I  know  to  B-ake  a  good  thing  of  it." 

'•  Well,  bang  it,"  cried  HIK  kern,  after  a  pawse, 
"what's  the  use  ot  my  talking  ?  What  do  wt»  say. 
Mr.  S;orks?'1| 

••  Why ,   the  fact   it,"  (aid  Storks  with  a  cwn  rorreial' 
air,   "  1  am    rather  strangely  circumalanced.     I   have 
excellent  opportunities— excellent— but  no  capital." 

"  Capital  opportunities— but  no  capital,"  elucidated 
Mr.  Hookem. 

-  Just  so,"  continued  Slorks  ;  "  now  if  I  rou'd  gel  a 
start — something  to  begin  with — to  Kake  a  show—" 

'•  I've  a  hundred  or  two,  you  kujw,  '  remarked 
Hookem. 

'•  My  dear  Sir,  that  would  just  do — merely  to  be 
sunk  for  a  fortnigbt^lo  be  repaid  oat  of  the  concern." 

Mec  of  business  habits  very  tcon  understand  one  ano- 
ther, and  a  very  short  conversation  sufficed  to  improve 
the  project,  which,  on  the  previous  night,  had  assumed 
a  definite  shape,  into  perfect  symmetry. 

"Now,"  taid  Downey,  helping  bimrelf  to  another 
cigar,  "  you  underrtanjl  each  other,  don't  you  ?  Well, 
mark  me  :  you  two  gents  jutt  toddle  into  Wood-ttreet 
one  of  these  morniirgs,  and  there  you'll  see  one  of  the 
•  weetest  placet  you  ever  looked  at :  my-wigs,  such  a 
front—  premises  ronoing  back  into  the  next  *tr.  et." 

"  Just  the  thing  for  a  Manchester  Warehouse," 
taid  Storks,  addressing  bit  partner  in  tat. 

"  Tbe  ticket,"  said  Hookem. 

"  There's  a  ru-ivate  gateway  at  the  batk,  mind  you,'* 
retained  Downey — "  a  private  gateway." 

"  Nothing  can  be  better,"  taid  Storks  decisively. 

"  Why  to  ?"  enquired  the  unsophisticated  "  Mrs. 
Hookera. 

i  "  My  dear  lady,"  taid  Storks,"  can't  you  perceive  ? 
1  The  goods  come  in  at  the  front  door,  and  go  away  at  (  ft 
I  back— private — secret,  you  know  ;  who  knowt  where 
I  they're  taken,  you  know?" 

'"  Don't  you  tee  :"  vociferated  Downey. 

"  Ob  !  you  clever  creatures  you,'*  cried  the  delighted 
Mrs.  Hookem,  thakiog  her  reniiikabiy  pretty  small 
head,  with  a  wicked  pleataaUiet*,  at  the  men  of  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Storks  acknowledged  his  moiety  of  the  compli- 
ment by  a  self-complacent  but  deprecating  bow. 

"  Well,  but.  now,"  said  Downey,  when  silence  was 
once  again  restored,  "  1  can  let  you  into  a  good  thing  ; 
— won't  promise,  though;  but  I  know  a  young  fellow 
that'll  just  suit  you  for  a  partner.  I've  met  him  several 
times  at  a  house  in  tbe  city.  He's  got  two  or  three 
thousand  pounds  which  he  does'nt  know  what  to  do> 
|  with,  and  I'm  sure  he  wants  to  join  some  tespectable 
house  of  business  as  a  sleeping  partner." 

Here  a  bant  of  exhilarating  merriment  proceeded 
from  the  company. 

••  He't  thi  nrphe-*,"  continued  Downey,  "  of  an  old 
fellow  late  of  Well-street,  wbo  hopped  the  twig  about  % 
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year  back  ;  and  his  name's  Greco.  But,  yoo  under- 
•  taod,  I  shan't  come  it  strong  to  my  gentleman  till 
you're  -regularly  established." 

'•  About  a  week  afterwards,  tiy  ?"  enquired  Hopkem. 

"  Aye,  that's  the  time  o'day." 

"•Quite."  said  Hookem. 

"  Of  course,"  added  Stork*.  "Bot,"  hecontinsed  with 
an  air  of  interact  wkich,  during  Downey's  statement, 
bad  been  gradually  enlarging  till  it  almost  arrived  at 
the  dignity  of  excitement—"  but  are  you  sure  this  young 
man  .has  money  ?  —  two  or  three  thousand,  you  said  :  — 
is  it  ready—  tangible—  down  ?" 

"  Down,"  cried  Downey,  striking  the  table  with  his 
hand;  "  what  do  you  think  of  that  now,  eh.  Master 
Innocence?  won't  that  do  for  von?"  and  here  our 
commercial  agent  contriTed  an'  irresistible  variation 
of  visage  that  completely  relaxed  the  muscles  of  his 
auditors  But  the  entrance  of  supper,  which  consisted 
of  beef-steaks  and  onions  and  boiled  potatoes,  pre- 
Tented  fora  while  this  agreeable  species  of  relaxation. 

It  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  no  four  estimable  in- 
dividual*  ever  sat  down  to  this  most  pleasant  of  all 
•meals  with  more  true  and  unfeigned  relish  than  did  the 
four,  persons  of  whom  we  have  been  treating.  After 
•upper,  the  enlivening  song  went  round,  or,  rather, 
went  three  quarters  round,  —  wit  flew  about  which,  was 
not  always  caught,  good  humour  prevailed  which  was 
not  always  prevalent,  and,  iu  a  word,  unbounded 
hilarity  was  the  order,  or  perhaps  the  disorder  of  the 
r.-.-ni. 

It  was  about  a  month  after  the  meeting  here  described. 
that  the  ••  sweet  place,"  in  Wood-street,  was  entered 
upon;  th»t  "  STORKS,  HOOK  KM,  AND  Co.,  MANCHES- 
TER. WARKHOLSKMBN,"  surmounted  the  warehouse- 
windows,  and  adorned  the  door-posts  of  the  concern  ; 
and  th*t  young  Mr!  Richard  Mizzle,  the  nephew  of 
their  friend  Mr.  Downey,  for  the  first  time  occupied  a 
•tool  in  the  cemptiog:houje.  It  were  extravagant 
scepticism  to  doubt  that  to  a  respectable  firm  like  the 
abov.  credit  would  for  a  moment  be  deniel.  Wh»n  it 
is  stated  that  the  "  small  capital"  of  Mr.  Hookem  filled 
the  warehouse  to  overflowing  with  bales  whose  contents 
it  were  impertinent  loo  min.utely  to  examine,  and  that 
Mr.  Storks  regularly  paid  for  the  goods  ordered,  by 
bills  at  two  months,  accepted  by  that  extensive  M  in- 
chester  branch  of  the  London  trade,  carrying  on  busi- 
ness under  the  firm  of  "  Catchflat,  Rumrigg.  and  C  i  ;" 
when  these  fids,  we  say,  are  stated,  it  cannot  surely  be 
\  ''j  °Ur  new  P"tner«  f»ind  that  they  had 

obtained  as  pretty  a  connexion  in  so  short  a  space  of 
time  as  cmld  be  desire  1  by  moderate  and  sensible  peo- 
ple-like  H«okemand  Storks.  S.i<-h  was  th'e  briskness 
of  trade,  or  such  the  assiduity  and  attention  to  business 
of  tae  partners,  that  the  goods  which  were  purchased, 
were  »oM  the  instant  they  emered  the  warehouse  ;  and 
a'.thoueh  the*  were  delivered  at  the  front-door,  thev 
inv»rjaWy  made  their  exit  from  the  priva'e  eate-wav  at 
the  back  at  the  premi«M,  whh  afl  th«.  despatch  consis- 
tent with  eaan.,n.  —  Mr.  Storks  being  perfectly  well 
aware  that  «o  active  was  competition  in  the  London 
market,  that  were  an»  of  his  neighbours  in  the  same 
line  to  observe  the  address  of  his  purchasers  on  the 
bales  of  goods,  his  connexion  wo»W  hare  been  soou 
undermined,  and  perhaps  destroyed. 

Ahtwt  a  fortnight  after  Me<«ieuM  Stork«  and  Hook- 
em  had  entered  into%parto-r«hin,  Mr.  Diwnev.  accom- 
panied by  his  friend  Mr.  -Green,  called  up-in  those 
gentlemen,  and  under  the  plea  of  particular  business 
•was  admitted  to  a  private  interview.  Thi«  interview 
was  most  sausfactory  to  all  parties  concerned.  Nothing 
could  be  more  fair  aud  honourable,  or  mire  liberal  thin 
the  conduct  of  Messra.  Stork*  and  Hoofce-n  »non  this 
occasion.  They  actually  agreed,  for  the  consideration 
of  thr»e  thousand  poonds.  to  be  brmigbt  into  the  concern 
by  Mr.  Verrey  Gnfeo.  to  allow  him  a  third  share  in 
the  profit?  of  (hat  flourishing  concern  !  la  less  than  a 
month  Mr.  Green  produced  his  capital:  and  hii  n»me 
was  added  to  the  firm.  Things  then  went  on  fora 
'ew_week<  >n  the  most  prosperous  manner. 

One  evening  upon  entering  the  premise*,  a  ra'her 
Tinujual  scene  presented  itielf  totlieey.sof  Mr  Gre-n. 
Mr.  Hookem  was  engaged  in  high  woHs  with  a  stran- 
ger;  and.  in  another  part  of  tae  warehouse,  a  carman 
was  strutting  to  oj»uin  p,,,ej,ion  of  two  b»le*  from 
000  ^  f°rifr'  wk<rm*<l«  but  a  feeble  resis- 


"  l  'tli1/0"-  Sir'"  **id  »••  Danger,  «  these  goods 
were  sold  for  cash  " 

"  For  cash,  certainly."  relied  Hookem.  "Won't  von 
walk  into  the  compling-house,  Mr.  Green  ?"  Bat  Mr. 
Green  did  not  stir. 

"  «W  tk. 


wh,  *  •  • 

when  Mr  Sorki  «.*.,»,  ,. 
cheque,  if  n't  all  rigkl" 


TWJ  d 


"     !° 


A  L  •  « 

•hall  do  no  good  her*,  I  see  that." 

"  Very  extraordinary  this*" 
whew,  the  strangers  had  departed 

"* 


J.hn.  nut  the 

••  o*      We 


Mr    Or.en 
Hookem 


Mr.  Verrcy  CNneot waa  a1  graHvman  who  wat  a  alow 

hand  at  saspiciofl,  bflt  a  sure  oue  wkeo  h«  one*  laid 
bold  upon  it.  Some  of  my  readers  may  be  inclined  to 
think  that  he  had  but  slight  reasons  for  his  doubta  ;  but 
he  wai  not  of  that  opinion.  Ha  returned  therefore  to 
Wood-street  in  about  three  hours.  Where  were  Messrs. 
Storks  and  Hookem  ? 

"  They  will  be  back  in  half  an  hour,"  said  the 
porter. 

"  Dick,"  said  Mr.  Green,  in  a  voice  of  strong  emo- 
tion,  '•  take  these  two  sovereign*.  You  must  conceal 
me  in  the  warehouse  somewhere:  fl  think  that  on  the 
return  of  my  partners,  I  shall  do  wall  to  watch  their 
proceedings." 

Mr.  Green  was  immediately  mounted  upon  one  of 
the  inexplicable  bales,  with  which  Messrs.  Stork*  and 
Hookem  had  filled  their  warehouse  at  the  commence- 
ment of  their  partnership;  and  from  that  eminence  he 
coull  command  a  view  of  the  interior  of  the  compting- 
house,  through  a  ventilator.  At  length  his  respectable 
partners,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Downey,  made  their 
appearance,  and  immediately  dismissed  the  porter  for 
the  night. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  three  gentlemen,  were 
seated  at  the  small  round  table  iu  the  middle  of  the 
compting-house,  looking  over  some  papers,  and  divid- 
ing a  considerable  sum  of  money  amongst  themselves, 

"  Well,  those-  hills  all  fall  due  the  day  after  to-mor- 
row," remarked  Stork*. 

"  For  Green  to  take  up,"  cried  Downey. 

"Where  shall  we  be  this  time  tomorrow  nig^itf" 
said  Mr.  Hookem,  after  a  pause.  ^ 

"  Why,  I  roller  think,  at  Liverpool,"  obserTed  Mr. 
Dawney.  "  The  vessel  sails  at  4  P.  M." 

Mr.  Green  has  since  stated  that  he  never  could  pre- 
cisely recollect  how  he  left  the  warehouse  on  that 
evening ; — and  whether  he  took  the  shortest  cut  to  the 
M.-xusion-house,  or  not.  He  however  distinctly  remem- 
bers his  interview  with  the  Lord  Mayor,  who,  giving 
instructions  and  a  slip  oT  paper  to  three  respectable 
1  iiiking  individuals,  requested  them  to  acco  npany  him 
to  Woo  (-street,  CheapsKJe.  Messieurs  Storks,  Hookem, 
an  1  Downey  were  taken  into  .custody  ;  and  either  being 
unable  to  explain  the  nature  of  their  complicated  mer- 
cantile transactions,  or  the  L>rd  Mayor  being  too  ob- 
tuse to  co  nprehend  such  involved  details  of  business, 
they  were  sent  to'prison,  and  in  due  time  brought  before 
a,. -self-willed  judge  and  a  pig-healed  jury.  It  is  ex- 
trem'ly  distressing  to  be  compelled  to  state,  .in  conclu- 
sion, (hit  these  highly  respectable  men  were  desired  to 
embark  im-nediatelr  for  the  particularly  fine  and  salu- 
brious climate  of  New  South  Wales. 


PUBLIC  STOCK. 

PIBLIC  stocks  now  exist  in  almost  all  Christian  states, 
and  are  so  various  that  it  is  a  particular  study  to  learn 
their  nature,  their  different  value,  the  degree  of  their 
credit,  the  mode  of  buying  and  selling;  them,  of  raising 
the  interest  on  them,  Sic.  The  shares  in  these  stocks 
in  mnHern  times  are  generally  made 'transferable,  so 
that  they  have  become  an  important  article  of  com- 
merce. Various  methods  have  been  adopted  to  induce 
capitalists  to  lend  their  money  to  the  state.  The  at- 
traction consists  in  affording  a  prmpect  of  receiving  a 
greater  income  fnm  their  money  in  this  way  than  could 
be  procured  bv  anv  other  safe  m«de  of  investing  it, 
and  in  faciVitating  the  transfer  of  the  claims,  and  ex- 
e-npuad!  from  taxes  the  income  arising  from  the  pro- 
perty. The  first  was  by  meins  of  annui'i-i.  so  called; 
— that  is.  compacts  in  which  tha  state  pledges  itself  to 
nav  the  lender  a  fixed  sum  for  h.i*  capittl  annually, 
which  he  co'M  obtain  in  no  olhar  way  with,  equal  ease 
and  convenience.  • 

Lire  annaititt  and  Tottitft  were  another  invention 
to  bring  capital  into  the  public  treasury.  The  former 
secure  to  lenlers  a  certain  income  during  their  lives; 
and  this  in?om*  is  regulated  by  the  age  of  the  persons 
ih  is  advancing  th-ir  miner,  being  greatest  for  the 
mist  aged.  7°."i!:n;i  are  stipulations  by  which  a  com- 
piny  of  shareholder-!  are  to  receive  a  certain  inteiett 
fram  the  state  (somewhat  higher  than  can  be  otherwise 
obtained  na  £»od  security)  for  th«  whole  capital  which 
the  members  of  the  company  contribute  in  equal  shares; 
=o  t'ut  while  they  all  live,  they  enjoy  this  interest ;  and 
wh-n  anv  die.  the  whMe  interest  goes  to  the  survivors; 
so  that  th-  longest  liver  finally  receive*  the  wkole  in- 
terest durin»the  remnant  of  his  life. 

Pcrpatiui  Rt»it  (as  the.y  are  called  on  the  Continent) 
are  stacks  which  the  government  is  under  no  obligation 
to  redeem.  They  have'  become  the  means  to  which 
states  most  resort,  and  which  have  found  the  most  fa- 
vour both  fm<n  states  and  people,  and  by  their  increase 
and  the  facilities  which  are  affirJed  for  their  transfer, 
have  acquired  great  imnortince.  All  national  dekH 
are  more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  wealth  and  income 
of  the  people. 

R-ivc'i  F«»ii  is  the  name  given  to  those  stocks  on 
which  the  interest  has  been  reduced,  in  consequence  of 
tke  option  which  the  government  has"  offered  to  tke 
oublic  creditors  to  receive  back  their  capital  or  to  take 
a  lower  Jala  of  iptereet. 

C.»»i.>iid«l<d  A**»ititi  is  a  nime  derived  from  an 
operation  of  the  government  commenced  in  1741.  wh»a 
an  at  of  parliament  was  'passed  by  which  tke  rarioas 
loins,  for  tke  repaymen:  of  which  particular  fund*  aad 
been  assign. -d,  were  united,  and  all  the  funds,  including 
tke  sinking  fund,  consolidated  into  one.  Although  a 


large  amount  of  tke  English  stocks  always  remains  *ta» 
tiunar\   in  tlio  band*  i)f  cumpanies,  public  insist ntaaiMv 
and    many   private  person*   who  retain,  those  as.  the 
safest  source  of  income,  still  a  large  proportion  is  baugbft- 
and  sold  every  day,  and  constitutes  a  very  importasUr 
article  of  traffic  in  the  London  market     AJ.tha 
per  cent,  ttack  is  most  in  the  market,  the.  price  in 
public  paper*  relates  lo  thu,  if  the  kind  of  stock  be  net 
particularly    designated.       It   moreover    regulates    that 
prices  of  the  (Ar«   ami  a  half,  and,  other   fund*  and! 
shares,  which  yary  witk  it.     The.  beet  standard  of  that 
credit  of  the  public  stack*  i*  the  real  of  laui. 

The  value  of  the  stock  is  perpetually  fluctuating,  thai 
variation*,  being  occasioned  by  unfounded  a*  weUaaredk 
causes.  Any  occurrence  by  which  tbe  security  of  tho 
state  is  either  haxarded  or  strengthened,  though  onft 
may  bees  imaginary  as  the  other,  has  an  immediate* 
effect  upon  the  price,  which  will  advance  or  fall  as  tk* 
news  may  be  considered  good  Or  otherwise.  Tne.  gsiaw 
ing  of  a  victory,  the  signing  of  an  armistice,  and  tk*> 
concluaioa  of -a  peace,  have  each,  a  direct  influence  OB 
tke  rise  of  the  stock ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hud.  the  loss, 
of  a  battle,  the  death  of  a  sovereign,  the  commsnc*- 
meut  and  prqlraction  of.  war,  arc  equally  certaia  t* 
lower  the  funds. 

The   mmuer  of  buying  stock,  is.  to  give   a  aoeeifie 
nuqabcr  of  pounds  fur  a  nominal  £  I  ft).     Thus,. it-  tk*      " 
purchase  be  made  in  the  three  per  cents.,   and  tke  cur- 
reot  price  be  eights  pounds,  that  torn  is 'paid  for  £.OJ-  . 
stock,  which  yields  a  dividend  of  three  pound*  p«r  aa»> 
num.      Tha  practice  of  speculating  in   the    funds   i* 
carried  on  amongst  persons  who  possess  but  little  or  n» 
property  in    any   of   the  national  securities,   yet  wkjfct . 
contract  fur  the  sale  or  transfer  of  stock  at  smn«,futuxe> 
period,  the  Utter  part  of  tk*  day  or  .the  uexl  leUUnylay,  ., 
at  a  price  agreed  on  at  tk*  time.     Such  bargains   ate> 
called  iim»  baryai'at,  and  arc  contrary  to  law  ;  and  thin, 
practice  is  yjiti-'my  in  every  sen**  of  the  word.     This, 
sort  of  gambling  U  carried  on   to  an  amazing  exie*t»    . 
and  is  of  this  character : — A  agrees  to  sell  B   £U,MO(»: 
of   Bank  stock,  to   be  transferred  in  twenty  days,   foe 
£12,000.     A.    in  fact,   does  not   possess  any  suck 
perty  ;  yet,  if  the  price  of  Bank  stock,  on  the  day 
pointed  for  the  transfer  should  be  only  £113  per  cess*-, 
he  may  then  purchase  as  much  a*  will  enable   him  tsi 
fulfil  his  birgain   for  i'll.^M.  and  thus  he  would  gaj*  v 
£200  by  the  transaction.     Should  the  price  of  Bank 
stock  advance  to  £125  per  cent.,  he  will  then  lose  £500 
by  completing   his  agreement.     As   m-ither  A  nor.  B, 
may  have  the  means  of  pun-basing  stock  to  the  amount 
agreed  upon,  the  business  is  commonly  arranged  ky  the- 
payment  of  the  difference,  the  profit  or  ike  loss,  btiw««»i 
the  current  price  of  the  stock  on  the  day  appointed  and 
the  price  bargained  for.    The  buyer  in  these  contracts 
i*  denominated  a  bail,  aad  the  seller  a  &ear.     When  a 
person  refuses  or  has  not  the  ability  to,  p  iy  hi*  lose,  he 
is  termed  a  lame  duck.     A  penally  of  £5 DO  has  been 
instituted   by  law  upon  every  person  wko  makes  one  of 
these, (ime  bargain*. 

~y  F 

TEMPERANCE  HOTELS  *  COFFEE-HOUSES. 
To  tke  Editor  of"  THJE  TCKTOTALEB." 

SIR. — You  would  be  conferring  an  essential  service  up- 
on Teetotal  travellers,  were  yon  to  notice  in  your  valu- 
able and  widely-circulated  journal,  tha  dugrarefal 
condition  in  which  the  •accommodations  at  various 
Temperance  hotel*  and  coffee-house*  are  suffered  to 
re  naio.  There  are  some  admirable  exceptions  to  Ik* 
rule  ;  but,  I  regret  to  say.  that  the  generality  of  suck 
establishments  are  characterized  by  filth  and  discomfort 
in  respect  to  the  places  themselves,  and  by  insolence 
and  inattention  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors. 

The  injury  and  injustice  inflicted  upon  a  good  causa) 
by  these  circumstances,  ate  incalculable;  aad  i  hop* 
that  you  wilt  take  this  matter  up  with  spirit.  For  the; 
present,  Mr.  Edit  Jr.  allow  me  to  lay  before  your  readers 
a  few  extracts  from  my  private  journal,  hoping  that  this 
publication  of  the  proofs  of  my  former  assertion  may 
in  luce  a  change  in  those  establishment!  which  admit  of  f 

ground  of  complaint-  But  to  my  nates:  tha  extracts 
are  as  follows  :  — 

"  Arrived  at,  ;  proceeded  to. the  Temperance 

Hotel,  and  entered  a  Coffee  and  Reading  Room.  Tha 
landlady  was  at  the  tire  with  oae  of  her  children. — not 
'  teaching  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot,'  bat  blowing 
the  fire  with  a  pair  of  bellows  which  she  erer  aadaaoa 
laid  upon  the  tea  tray  on  the  table  near  her." 

"  Arrival  at  — —  ;  here  the  Temperance  Hotel  pro- 
fessed to  provide  erctllcHt  accommoiUtio*  /w  ••»  «"«5 
korte.  I  was  cold,  wet.  and  hungry.  '  What  can  I 
have?'  said  I.— 'Anything.  Sir.'  replied  an  ill-favoured 
dame  of  the  old  school  — '  Well,  then.'  I  exclaimed, 
overjoyed  at  this  announcement,  '  a  nice  steak,  pota- 
toes, and  coffee  directly.'—'  Very  sorry.  Sir.'  was  the 
reply ;  '  but  it  hain't  oar  market  day,  **'  so  there  aint 
never  a  steak  in  the  hoase.  Lots  «'  «*»w  though,  aa* 
wery  excellent  coffee.'—'  Never  mind  about  the  particu- 
lar ipecies  of  meat,'  I  observed,  «  so  long  as  if*  good 
and  plentiful  Give  ma  either  veal,  pork,  muuon,  or 
beef '--'  Ain't  got  a  bit  o'  nothing  o'  them  things,'  was 
tke  rejoinder.—'  Well,  anything,  then,  that  TOU  ha** 
got.'  .-aid  L— 'Yes,  Sir;'  and  this  estimable  landlady 
departed,  apparently  to  execute  Bay  commission  ;  but 
an  hour  elapsed,  and  no  dinner  made  its  appearance, 
At  length,  after  all  the  fine  flourish**  of  'anything  you 
•lease,'  aad  '  excellent  accomm  xlatioo,'  4c.,  a  dirty 
maid  entered  the  coffee-room  (M  called),  bearing  a 
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tray  on  which  stood  a  plate  of  fat  beef  (the  fat  prepon- 
derating over  the  lean),  and  a  whole  array  of  cups  and 
saucers  doing  the  duty  of  mustard-pot,  pepper-box, 
salt-seUar,  and  pickle-dish.  As  for  the  servant,  I 
thought,  with  Shakspere  that '  I  ne'er  should  look  upon 
her  like  again.'  Those  succulent  morsels  of  beef  were 
accompanied  by  whity-brown  bread,  and  a  cup  of  dingy- 
looking  stuff,  which  the  servant,  with  excessive  face- 
tiousuess,  was  pleased  to  denominate  coffee. 

"  The  day  was  particularly  wet  and  unpleasant,  and 
I  could  not  walk  abroad.  Rang  the  bell — no,  shout- 
ed for  the  waiter.  The  girl  made  her  appearance,  with 
a  dirty  apron  and  corresponding  face.  '  Have  you  a 
newspaper  r"  said  I. — '  No,  Sir,  we  haven't.' — '  A  book  ?' 
— '  No,  Sir.' — '  Perhaps  you  have  The  Teetotaler  jour- 
nal ?'  said  I.—'  We  always  sells  it  the  second  day,  an' 
it  vent  avay  this  mornin',  Sir.  Missis  is  agoiu'  to  file 
if  in  future  cos  6'  the  pickters.' — '  Have  you  the  Tem- 
ftranct  Intelligencer  f — '  No,  Sir,' — '  Or  the  Journal  of 
the  Nttf  Britith  and  Foreiyn'  Temperance  Soriety  *°  I 
continued. — '  Never  heerd  on  it.  Sir,'  was  the  answer. 
— '  What  have  you  got  f—  The  girl  declared  that  she 
would  see ;  and,  in  process  of  time,  she  brought  me  the 
Temperance  Advocate,  and  Livesey's  Moral  Reformer, 
with  which  I  managed  to  pass  the  day. 

"  Whf  a  night  came,  I  once  more  summoned  the  girl 
to  my  pretence.  '  Slippers,  ,if  you  please,'  said  I. — 
'  Eh  !  Sir  ?'  she  exclaimed,  as  if  ahe  had  never  beard 
of  such  things  in  her  life. — '  A  pair  of  slipper*,'  I  re- 
peated.— 'Ain't  got  none,  Sir.' — 'Perhaps  you  have 
got  a  bed,  then,'  1  exclaimed,  a  suspicion  entering  my 
mind  that  the  establishment,  which  professed  to  provide 
such  rjttmire  accommodation,  might  lack  that  little 
trifling  article  of  domestic  comfort  also.  But  there  utu 
a  bed  to  spare  ;  so,  after  ascending  two  flights  of  stairs 
and  a  ladder,  1  reached  a  nook  where  I  understood  I 
was  to  sleep.  I  did  contrive  to  pass  the  night  in  slum- 
ber ;  and  on  the  following  morning,  after  a  breakfast  of 
bread  and  milk,  took  my  departure,  thinking  of  the 
saying  of  John  Hockings,  '  Forgive  me  this  time,  and 
I'll  never  come  again.'  " 

Comment,  Mr.  Editor,  from  me  upon  the  above  inci- 
dents is  unnecessary.  It  is  for  you  to  do  your  duty  as 
an  influential  journalist  in  the  Teetotal  world,  and  you 
will  assuredly  receive  the  best  thanks  of  the  best  friends 
to  the  cause  of  total  abstinence. 

Your  obedient  servant. 

MINCAIE  SIDER. 
Written  from 

Nottingham,  Nov.  16tb. 

ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

CONSCIENCE.  " 
3.*  Urt.  KrftJJl. 

Tber*  be  not  drr<t<  alone  to  cause  us  care— 
A  word  HUT  also  fill  us  with  despair  : 
Tke  crimes  "of  man  atair^t  u?  never  brinf 
Such  pang*,  as  Conscieuce'  inwurd  whispering. 
That.  Taithful  at  the  pUnets  tu  the  sun. 
Praises  or  blarr.es  ui  when  a  deed  is  done1— 
Mankind  OUT  luta-revile-abuse— despise  — 
We  scarce  deplore  tuch  lo«  of  srtnpaihies : 
We  scarcely  lavi»h  on  their  ways  a  thought,— 
And  il  we 'do, 'tis  but  with  pity  fraught; 
Half  pity -half  contempt  we  ?ive  arain. 
Nor  leer  their  scorn  to  catne  the  ^lightest  pua. 
But  when  our  secret  monitor  within 
W»rns  us  of  cuitt.  and  tortures  for  our  sin. 
How  do  we  mark  our  conscious  boaom  thrill 
With  rare  and  sorrow  for  tii-  latent  ill; 
How  do  we  c«r«*  the  hour  in  which  we  rored 
.Ami. I  the  path)  th'  Almighty  ne'er  approved! 
Oh  '   let  us  lore  each  virtue  that  can  laise 
Mankind  to  emulate  those  early  days. 
V  hen  first,  m  paradise.  t"r  primal  pair 
Were  pure  as  angell.  taintless  ...  .1  •»  fair. 
Till,  by  the  evil  ace  beguil'd  to  sin. 
Their  farms  were  alter'd  as  their  minds  witaia  ' 

STANZAS  FOR  MVSIC. 
By  the  J*VA«r  •/  "  TA*  Cry  e//A«  Pttr." 

Tell  me  not  a  witch'ry  dwells 

In  cheets  with  rose-hues  beaming  ; 
Tell  me  not  of  macie-spells 

In  eyes  like  bright  stars  gleaming. 
Talk  nut  of  auburn  tresses. 

Bosom*  fair  as  mountain  snow, 
Or  lips  whose  smile  eipresses 

More  than  tongue  cau  e'er  avow  ;— 
for  'tis  not  the  rose  lit  cheek. 

Nor  eyes,  whose  star-like  {lancing. 
Through  thr  ringlets  seem  to  speak. 

That  o'er  their  orbs  are  dancing, 
Nor  e'en  the  bosoms  whiteoe<s. 

Which  the  spirit  can  ewhain:— 
No.— 'tis  the  mind  whose  brightness 

Love  can  win  and  e'er  retain? 
Give  me.  then,  the  kindred  heart 

With  mine  rwapoosiTe  bvatmc. 
Which  would  share  my  bosom's  smart. 

Share  too  its  raptures  tieetin*. 
The  soul  with  mine  so  blended 

In  the  lmUes»  chain  of  lore,— 
When  ooe  to  heav'n  hath  wended. 

Both  stall  bare  their  bom*  above! 

BOKO, 

fy  AnJrer  Pwrt. 

1*0*  DM  thine  anre  «»«•. 
Beauty's  fowl  dwelling; 

And  thy  soul's  melody. 
Silrer'd  and  swelling: 

Then  majf  1  win  thy    heart. 
Geotli  aod  guileless! 

Till  then  I  want  the  art- 
Till  then  I'm  sroikless' 

Hope's  brilliant  flash  is  gone. 

Soother  of  sorrow! 
Sadness  lies  where  it  iwooe, 

Feartaf  t«eD«cr»w  ! 
Speechless  a*d  rail  weie  tears, 

Since  that  we.  serer  :— 
Farewell '  this  heart  still  i 

TkiMia»af.ev«r! 

f-*   . 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


We  shall  be  elad  to  see  the  sketches  alluded  to  by  J.  T.  B.,  and 
thank  him  for  the  coninmnlcatioii  forwarded  to  us  last  week. 

S.  \V.  1.  is  iiitorui.-.!  ilni  no  political  ilisqui.ition.  of  any  kind, 
will  henceforth  appear,  u  the  professed  opinions  of  the  journal,  in 
the  columns  of  T>ir  Teetottler* 

A  Pfrtkia*  <;/.in.v.it  the  London  Temperance  Coffee-Louses 
and  hotels  has  bccu  received  and  *ill  be  shortly  i  turned. 


Temperance  Coffee-honses,  as   we    have    been 
grieved  to  pen  this  article  to  vituperate  them. 


AT  a  Court  of  Common  Council,  held,  on  the 
30th  of  October,  for  general  business,  the  Coal 
and  Corn  Finance  Committee  presented  a  report 
•>  Old  Bailey  Ludgate  Hill,  i  of  tneir  proceedings  on  the  petition  of  the  Coal- 

JT,  regret  that  an  unaroidable  dela*.  r.th  our  artitt,  ™VP*ft  8"d  On  h"vin*,  co"f"rfe.d  wi*h  the 
[alluded  the  po*tib,l,ty  ofihit  reek  yiriny  au  »oard  of  Trade  upon  the  subject  of  the  said  peti- 
ilJ^Hon  TiM  ••  The  Teetotaler .-"  u-ecai,  hou-erer  i  turn.  It  is  really  time  that  something  should  be 
atrure  our  readert  that  ve  hare  adopted  meaturei  to 
prerent  future  ditappointmentt.  A  lithographic 
draving  u-ill  therefore  be  gireii,  at  utual,  tri/A  the 
next  number.  At  toon  at  the  promited  Seriet  of 
TVeVre-  it  complete,  it  is  our  intention  to  present  the 
reader,  veekly,  trith  beautiful  iteel-engrarinos,  gra- 


tit  at  at  pretent. 


THE   TEETOTALER. 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  5th,  1840. 


WB  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  letter, 
in  another  column,  from  Mr.  MINOATE  SYDER, 
the  eminent  surgeon  of  Fleet-street.    This  gen- 
tleman writes  to  us  from  Nottingham,  where  we 
presume  he  is  about  to  give  one  of  his  instructive 
and  entertaining  lectures ;  but  it  appears  that  he 
has  tarried  at  various  places  upon  the  road,  and 
that  he  has  not  always  found  the  best  accommo- 
dations at  the  Temperance  hotels  or  coflfee-houses 
where  he  has  stopped.    We  should  imagine  that 
the  fraternity  of  Teetotalers  in  the  United  King- 
dom is  now  sufficiently  extensive  and  respectable, 
to  ensure  an  adequate  patronage  for  places  of  en- 
tertainment well-kept  and  with  suitable  accommo- 
dations; but  it  would  seem  from  the  authority 
above-named  (an   authority   which  no  one  will 
pretend  for  one  moment  to  doubt)  that  the  Tem- 
perance inns  in  the  country  are  too  frequently 
defective  in  those  attractions  which  will  induce 
guests  to  return  a  second  time.    We  regret  this 
circumstance  ;  and  we  agree  with  MR.   SYDBR 
that  it  is  calculated  to  injure  the  cause  of  Teeto- 
talism.     In  the  first  place,  travellers  will  be  com- 
pelled to  seek  lodgings  at  the  old  established 
inns  and  taverns  of  country-towns,  and  will  thus 
more  or  less  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  company 
whose  habits  have  not  yet  been  changed  by  the 
doctrine  of  tot.nl  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating 
liquors ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  evil  com- 
plained of  will  encourage  a  very  prevalent  idea 
amongst  the  aristocracy  of  the  land,  that  Teeto- 
talism  is  confined  to  the  lowest  grades  of  society. 
In  London  we  have    certainly  some   excellent 
Temperance  establishments,  amongst  which  Rrs- 
SELL'S  HOTEL,  Westminster,  HOCKISGS'  HOTEL, 
in    the    Borough,  HART'S    HOTEL,  Aldersgate- 
street,  &c.,  are  "the  best  specimens.    We  are  also 
aware  that  in  many  of  the  large  towns  of  England 
there  are  commodious  hotels  upon  Teetotal  prin- 
ciples,   such    as     HOPWOOD'S    at    Pocklington, 
MARSDEN'S  at  Manchester,  GIRAVD'S  at  Bristol, 
&c.,  &c. ;    and  we  canftot  conceive  wherefore 
smaller  places  should  bear  so  extraordinary  a  dis- 
proportion in  respect  to  their  means  of"  public 
accommodation. 


done  to  emancipate  the  unfortunate  Coal-Whip- 
pers of  NVapping  from  the  degraded  state  of 
thraldom  in  which  they  languish, — a  thraldom 
which  is  controlled  by  the  vilest  species  of  extor- 
tioners, the  publicans  of  the  district.  In  vain 
may  the  advocates  of  Teetotalism  seek  to  obtain 
any  great  number  of  converts  amongst  the  Coal- 
Shippers, — in  vain  may  the  philanthropic  sup- 
porters of  the  great  doctrine  of  total  abstinence 
endeavour  to  rescue  those  ill-fated  men  from  the 
grasp  of  the  fiend  Intemperance,  as  long  as  the 
devices  of  that  fiend  are  so  well  and  successfully 
seconded  by  the  subordinate  but  accessory  de- 
mons who  preside  in  the  public-houses  of  Wap- 
ping.  Is  it  possible  that  human  nature  can  be  so 
degraded  as  to  permit  man  to  build  the  trophies 
of  nis  own  fortunes  upon  the  mental  and  bodily 
ruin  of  his  fellow-creatures  ?  It  it  possible, — 
and  that  measure  of  iniquity  is  tilled  daily,  and 
hourly,  by  wretches  who  gloat  over  the  evils 
which  they  produce  by  their  infernal  conduct 
The  poor  Coal-Whipper  is  compelled  to  apply  to 
the  landlords  of  public-houses  for  work  j  and  the 
reply  is,  "  Ve  will  find  you  in  labour,  if  you  will 
consent  to  expend  one-third  of  your  wages  with 
us," 

Such  is  the  conduct  of  professed  Christians,  in 
a  land  of  Christianity — a  land  which  boasts  of  its 
freedom  and  its  philanthropy — a  land  which  is 
celebrated  throughout  the  world  for  the  hospi- 
tality it  affords  to  foreigners — a  land  which  asso- 
ciates religious  septiments  and  motives  with  the 
greater  portion  of  the  actions  of  life.    Thousands 
o'f  our  fellow-creatures  are  made  drunkards,  and 
kept  drunkards,  against  their  inclination  or  will ; 
and,  as  the  holy  Scriptures  declare  that  the  gates 
of  paradise  shall  be  closed  against  the  drunkard, 
i  how  can  the  wretches,  who  reduce  their  fellow- 
i  men  to  that  degraded  condition,  stifle  the  galling 
i  remonstrances  of  their  conscience  ?    The  dying 
wails  of  the  Coal-NVhippers'  daughters  who  have 
'  been  reduced    to  guilt. — the  anathemas  of  the 
Coal-\Vhippers'    sons    who    are  condemned   to 
;  chains  and  prisons  for  their  crimes, — the  starving 
I  families  in  Wapping, — the    miserable    beggars 
J  upon    Ratcliff   Highway, — are    so  many    well- 
attested  accusations  against  the  cold-blooded  and 
heartless  conduct  of  the  landlords  of  the  public- 
houses,  where  the  fathers  of  those  criminal  or 
distressed  beings  first  imbibed  the  fatal  habit  of 
intemperance. 


ERRORS    AND    INIQUITIES   OF    THE    VEN- 
DORS OF  INTOXICATING   LIQUORS. 

IT  is  a  singular   error  that  many  have  fallen   into,  to 
conceive  that  the   lasting  interests  of  one  class  of  our 
The  coffee-house,  that  is  con-  i  mercantile  community  can  be  promoted,  by  abridging 


ducted  upon  the  most  humble  plan,  and  in  refer 
ence  to  a  limited  scale  of  expenditure  and 
charges,  may  still  possess  those  comforts  and  that 
cleanliness  which  will  induce  even  the  most  fas- 
tidious to  visit  it  a  second  time.  The  Teeto- 
talers are  the  very  persons  who  will  attach  im- 
portance to  those  characteristics  of  houses  of 
public  entertainment,  and  who  can  afford  to  pay 
for  their  accommodation.  The  mere  fact  of 


the  industry,  and  thus  contracting  the  means*  for 
acquiring  property  amongst  ererr  other  class,  whose 
constant  and  continued  trade  must  be  so  necessary  to 
them.  To  render  a  good  customer  houseless  and 
penniless,  by  filching  from  him  a  paltry  sum  for  a 
daily  allowance  of  spirits,  and  thereby  jeopardise  a  more 
profitable  trade  in  useful  commodities  would  seem  to 
be  anything  but  good  calculation.  With  what  truth  it 
might  be  said,  such  a  traffic  "  n'er  enriches  yon,  but 
makes  him  poor  indeed."  The  spirit  of  our  fre« 


putting  away  from  one's  self  the  filthy  custom  of     institutions  encourages  industry,  by  conferring  equality 
drinking  strong  liquors,  leads  to  habits  of  nicety 
and  cleanliness  unknown  in  the  times  of  dissipa- 
tion and  degrading  ebriety  ;  and  of  all  establish- 
ments in  the  world,  those  which  are  instituted  for 
the  reception  of  Teetotalers,  are  the  less  liable  to 
internal  damage  or  riot     A  neglect  of  comfort  in 
a  Temperance  Coffee-house  or  Hotel  is  therfore  a 
grievous  fault. 
MB.  MINOATE  STDKR  has  conferred  an   im 


of  rights  and  privileges  ;  and  every  branch  of  business 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  supported  by  a  reciprocity  of  interest 
founded  upon  those  great  and  leading  principles.  Any 
trade  or  business,  therefore,  so  conducted  as  to  derange 
this  harmony  of  mutual  interest  and  safety,  becomes 
directly  or  indirectly  a  despoiler  of  public  'peace,  and 
vill  sooner  or  later  react  with  fatal  effect  upon  the 
cause  producing  it.  Hence  it  is  most  clearly  a  mistake, 
that  the  interest  of  trade  is  promoted  by  the  sale  of  an 
;  article  which  paralyses  every  industrious  effort,  weakens 


mense   obligation  upon   the  Teetotal   portion  of  i  moral  obligation,   and  tends  to  the  dissolution  of  every 

society  by  his  manly  interference  in  this  matter;      --'-' l: u:-v 

and  we  sincerely  hope  that  these  few  observations 
will  be  taken  in  a  kind  manner — in  the  way,  in- 
deed, in  which  they  are  meant  In  a  private 
note  to  the  Editor  of  The  TettotaUr,  MR.  SYDER 
has  promised  to  return  to  the  subject  again ;  and 
we  hope  that  his  next  letter  to  us  will  be  to  assure 
us  that  these  hints  and  suggestions  hare  not  been 
unproductive  of  good  results.  We  shall  be  as  de- 
ted  to  record  an  improvement  in  provincial 


social  ligament  which  unites  men  together  in  the  bonds 
of  peace;  cherishing  in  its  stead  the  vilest  passions, 
with  the  loss  of  everything  which  to  rational  beings 
could  render  life  desirable  or  society  a  blessing.  In 
such  a  state  of  society  brought  about  by  such  means, 
what  has  the  spirit  merchant  left  more  than  others  for 
his  consolation  ?  He  might  count  npon  the  nominal 
value  of  his  mortgages,  but  who  has  he  left  for  tenant*  ? 
A  class  of  men,  whom  he  can  DO  longer  truit  or  regard, 
though  by  his  own  policy  tbty  have  been  diverted  both 
of  property  and  character.  *  It  may  be  said  by  tit* 


• 
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objector,  that  this  presents  an  extreme  ease.  Granted  ; 
but  slill  it  must  be  acknowledged  in  return,  that  every 
additional  instance  of  pauperism,  from  tuch  causes, 
becomes  another  step  towards  it,  and  the  more  multi- 
plied the  cases,  the  greater  the  approximation  to  that 
condition  of  society  already  described. 

These  are  the  classes  of  men  whose  baneful  influence 
and  vile  attacks  upon  society  are  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  those  of  the  highway  robber.  They  strip  their 
fellow  citiiens  of  their  property  ;  they  destroy  industry 
and  morality,  and  even  Christian  virtue;  and  promote 
idleness,  poverty,  and  disease.  They  are  the  root,  the 
chief  source  of  more  than  half  the  crimes  committed  in 
the  land.  They  destroy  the  comforts  aud  hopes  of  their 
victims,  and  send  them  to  au  untimely  giave.  They 
promote  the  commission  of  every  kind 'of  crime,  rob- 
bery, and  murder  not  excepted.  The  separation  of 
husbands  and  wives,  the  abandoning  of  parents  and 
children,  and  their  mutual  hatred  and  discord,  can 
generally  be  traced  to  the  sam.e  origin. 

But  how  can  that  man  who  connives  at  this  baneful 
manufacture  and  traffic,  pretend  to  call  himself  a 
minister  of  that  gospel  which  teaches  love  and  good 
will  to  men  ?  or  how  can  he,  who  vends  poison  and 
liquid  fire,  say  that  he  believes  in  a  future  retribution, 
or  that  he  has  faith  in  Him  who  has  said,  "  All  things 
which  he  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  y«  the 
came  to  them  ?"  Could  any  one  in  his  right  mind  wish 
kit  neighbour  to  give  or  sell  him  a  poisonous  draught 
which  would  deprive  him  of  his  reason,  and  cause  him 
to  commit  crimes  that  would  subject  him  to  the  loss  of 
life  or  liberty,  and  entail  everlasting  disgrace  upon 
himself  and  his  posterity  »  No  person  who  has  for  any 
length  of  time  manufactured  or  vended  ardent  spirit, 
can  speak  the  truth  and  say  that  his  occupation  has  not 
been  attended  with  pernicious  consequences  to  his  fellow 
creatures.  And  no  doubt  many  a  one  is  now  living, 
who  recollect*  with  horror  the  vending  of  that  draught 
which  caused  either  the  premature  death,  or  murder,  of 
one  or  more  of  his  fellow  creatures. 

Manufacturers  and  venders  of  ardent  spirit  are  al- 
most the  only  accessaries  to  crime  that  the  ingenuity 


of  man  has  not  invented  laws  to  punish.  He  who  only 
adtises  or  assists  in  the  destruction  of  his  neighbour's 
property,  or  in  the  elopement  of  his  child  or  ward,  sub- 
jects himself  to  the  penalties  of  the  law  ;  and  he  is  ad- 
judged a  murderer,  who  only  advises  or  assists  in  the 
destruction  of  a  human  being.  And  yet  he  whose  daily 
employ  is  dealing  out  poisonous  draughts  to  the  des- 
truction of  mankind,  and  the  promotion  of  every  kind 
of  vice,  is  called  a  Christian,  and  often  hailed  as  one 
of  the  pillars.'  of  the  church.  But  the  members  of  that 
church,  who  boast  of  such  pillars  for  its  support,  may 
blush  to  think  of  the  price  of  blood,  that  could  not  gain 
admission  into  the  Jewish  treasury. 

It  is  in  vain  that  manufacturers  and  venders  of  ardent 
spirit  deny  the  charge  of  being  accessary  to  the  crimes 
attending  the  use  ot'  this  poisonous  liquid.  As  well 
may  the  poisonous  adder  declare  that  he  has  no  agency 
in  communicating  the  poison  that  destroys  the  life  ol 
his  victim.  Drunkenness,  with  all  its  attendant  evils, 
is  daily  increasing,  and  will  continue  to  increase,  so 
long  as  the  employment  of  making  and  selling  ardent 
spirit  is  considered  honourable.  It  is  indeed  surprising 
that  any  Christian  society  should  admit  into,  or  retain 
within  its  body,  any  person  whose  occupation  proves  so 
destructive  to  mankind. 

No  person  cm  be  admitted  into,  or  remain  a  member 
of  the  Society   of  Friends,  who  is  known  to  be  engaged 
in    the   manufacture  or   sale  of  ardent  spirit.     Much 
good  might  be  done  by  forming  Societies,  whose  mem- 
bers  should  engage  to  trade  with  no  person   interested 
in  the    manufacture   or  sale   of  spiritout   liquors.     It 
is  the  duty  of  every  individual  to  look  upon  that  person 
as  a  bad  member  of  the  community,  who  gains  a  liveli- 
hood at   the  expense  of  the  characters  and  lives,  the 
present,  and  the  future  well-being  of  his  fellow  crea- 
tures.    Whatever  some  may  think,   still  the  assertion 
is  true,  that  no  person   can  be  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture or  sale  of  ardent  spirit,  to   be  used  as  a  bever- 
age,  and  be  a  u'rruoiu  Christian,   or  an  honttl  man. 
Fur  that  person  cannot  be  virtuous,  who  will  follow  an 
occupation    that    promotes    vice ;    neither    can   he    be  | 
honest,  who  will  rob  his    friends  and   neighbours,  by  j 
selling   for   a   price  that  which   is  worse  than  nought.         She 
And  that  person  or  Society,  that  lets  any  tenemeat  or  ,  out. 
privilege  to  any   person  or   persons,    to  establish  any 
trade  or  occupation   that  promotes  vice,  and  he  that 
encourages  any  such  trade  or  occupation,  by  any  trade 
or    traffic   with  him  or  them  who   are  engaged   in   it, 
become  accessories  to  all  the  crimes  and  miseries  at- 
tendant on   such  trade  or  occupation,   as  much  as  ',ke 
who  secretes  stolen  goods  becomes  accessory  to  theft. 
And  no  perron   needs  pretend  to   the   appellation   of 
PhiUntkrvput  or  Ckrittian,  who  in  any  shape  or  man- 
ner willingly  gives  aid  and  comfort  to  one  portion  of 
the  community,  to  rob,  poison,  and  destroy  the  other. 

Appetite  and  fashion  unite  with  interest  in  uphold- 
ing the  baneful  practice  of  drinking  spirit  ;  but  let  ns 
hope  that  fashion— which  leads  half  mankind— will 
lend  her  aid  to  the  promotion  of  temperance. 


sway,  not  only  anr  his  immediate  vassal*,  but  also  over 
the  peaceful  traveller  whom  he  stopped,  robbed  or 
murdered,  without  being  in  dread  of  any  other  punish- 
ment than  that  inflicted  by  his  own  conscience,  and 
which  in  general  was  easily  appeased  by  a  small  pre- 
sent to  his  confessor,  or  the  offering  of  a  wax  candle  or 
a  petticoat  to  the  Virgin,  who  generally  occupied  a 
snug  corner  of  his  castle  chapel.  At  this  time,  then, 
those  old  and  scarcely  perceptible  ruins  that  you  may 
perceive  about  half-way  up  a  mountain,  formed  the 
magnificent  castle  of  the  proud  baron  of  Hohenstein, 
who  acknowledged  ."-laws  but  the  dictate  of  his  own  in- 
clination :  and  those,  if  his  vassals  spoke  true,  were  not 
always  confined  to  the  strict  rule  of  right.  He  exacted 
strict  obedience  from  every  one  arouad  him,  and  those 
who  had  the  hardihood  to  disobey  him  once  seldom,  did 
so  a  second  time. 

The  Baron  had  an  only  sou,  in  every  respect  the 
opposite  of  his  father.  Ulric  possessed  a  heart  feelingly 
alive  to  all  the  gentle  influences  of  humanity  ;  he  was 
one  of  those  who  would  turn  aside  to  avoid  injuring 
the  worm  that  crawled  in  his  path ;  yet  differing  as  he 
did  in  almost  everything  from  his  "  inexorable  sire," 
the  stern  baron  loved  him  more  than  everything  else  ; 
but  his  love  did  not  show  itself  in  the  usual  way. 

Thegreat  ballof  the  castle  was  illuminated  by  a  hundred 
lamps,  hung  around  the  walls  in  every  variety  of  shape ; 
and  the  shields  of  all  the  illustrious  race  of  Hoheustein 
were  each  surrounded  by  a  laurel  wreath,  in  which  the 
party  coloured  lamps  were  placed  ;  and  there  all  the 
magnates  of  the  land  were  gathered  to  behold  the  wed- 
ing  of  I'lric  with  the  haughty  daughter  of  the  yet 
haughtier  Baron  Eichenherz  The  goblet  passes  round, 
and  all  cares  seem  to  be  forgotten,  and  if  the  heart  be 
sad  the  face  does  not  betray  it. 

"Tbtre  the  fay  dance  of  bounding  heautf's  train, 
Lluks  grace  and  harmony  in  happiest  rluun," 

Old  Time,  even,  seemed  to  grow  young  again,  as  he 
fled  with  unnoticed  wing.  Yet  amidst  all  this  joy,  if 
the  vassals  spoke  true,  there  was  at  least  one  heart  that 
did  not  beat  in  time  to  that  gay  measure  ;  aud  that  was 
Ulric'*,  on  whom  his  father's  eye  often  turned  with  au 
inexplicable  meaning. 

Ulric  left  the  hall  with  an  expression  of  anguish  on 
his  pale  handsome  face, — he  stood  at  the  private  pos- 
tern gate,  arrayed  in  bis  costly  wedding  dress,  and 
gazed  out  into  the  night.  The  dark  clouds  were  scud- 
ding aloug  before  the  gale,  which  was  whistling  dismally 
through  the  battlements,  forming  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  scene  within.  "  Yes,  yes,"  he  muttered,  "  it  must 
bs  done  now  or  never  ;"  ana  be  then  sprang  hastily  down 
the  cliff  and  soon  reached  the  bottom,  where  now  you 
may  perceive  the  ruins  of  rather  a  large  village.  The 
inhabitants  were  all  at  that  late  hour  asleep,  aud  Ulric 
passed  on  unseen  till  he  came  to  a  small  but  neat  cot- 
tage, which  belonged  to  the  widow  of  a  distant  relation 
of  the  Baron's,  whose  husband  had  been  executed  lot 
treason,  and  all  bis  estates  confiscated.  This^suiall  cot- 
tage had  been  given  to  her  and  her  only  daughter  by 
the  Baron,  and  here  Ulric,  during  his  father's  absence 


Leiba  uttered  a  piercing  shriek,  and  then  threw  hervelf 
upon  Ulric's  bosom,  who,  spell  bound,  sale  gating  at  hit 
father. 

"Ah,  ah,  boy,"  thouted  the  Baron,  "did  YOU  think 
to  deceive  me.  Now,  now  say,  will  yon  give  her  up  f" 

"  Never  father,  never,"  answered  Ulric  resolutely. 

"Then  she  shall  die!"  said  the  Baron  sternly; 
and  holding  back  his  son  with  one  herculean  arm,  he 
with  the  other  plunged  the  ill-fated  girl  into  the  whirl- 
ing waters.  She  gave  but  one  long  piercing  shriek  as 
she  was  borne  down  by  the  eddying  current. 

"  Father,"  said  Ulric  in  a  low  deep  tone,  and  the 
lightning  fell  upon  his  face,  disclosing  an  unearthly 
fixedness  of  purpose, — "  Father,  you  have  destroyed 
your  only  son  ;" — and  breaking  with  the  strength  of 
despair  from  the  Baron's  grasp,  he  plunged  himself  into 
the  stream  and  instantly  disappeared. 

Long  and  wildly  did  the  proud  Baron  watch  for  him 
to  rise,  in  vain  ;  he  then  threw  himself  into  the  bottom, 
of  the  boat,  and  wept  with  agony  : — and  they  were  the 
first  tears  he  had  shed  since  childhood.  At  length  he 
rose,  and  called  wildly  on  his  son ;  and  then  with  a  load 
demoniacal  laugh,  he  shouted,  "  I  have  no  son  :— 1  had 
one  once,  but  I  murdered  him.  Ah,  ah,  ah  !"  and  the 
rocks  rang  with  that  unearthly  laugh,  and  he  sank 
insensible  into  the  boat.  Next  morning  he  was  found 
many  miles  down  the  stream,  and  was  brought  home  ; 
but  his  mind  was  gone,  and  some  months  after  he  died 
a  madman.  Even  to  this  day  the  fishermen  tell,  that 
on  the  aniversary  night  of  this  wild  deed,  when  the  spi- 
rit of  the  storm  is  abroad,  the  scene  is  acted  over  again ; 
— the  maiden  is  dashed  into  the  stream, — again  her 
shriek  is  heard, — and  again  the  Baron  is  seen  whirling 
down  the  stream  calling  on  his  son, — and  again  once 
more  the  rocks  reverberate  with  his  wild  unearthly 
laughter. 


SPECULATIONS  ON  ASTRONOMY. 

1  ASTRONOMY,  geography,  and  the  ust^the  globes." 
Every  card  or  circular  of  every  schoolnuRjj^v  school- 
mistress, advertiseth  the  willingness  and  dy  -jjjky  of 
the  said  master  and  mistress,  for  a  reasonable  v.  •'•vad, 
to  infuse  the  aforesaid  particles  of  knowledge,  with  in- 
numerable other  particles,  together  with  all  sort*  of 
classical  information,  to  say  nothing  of  morals,  man- 
ners, and  accomplishments,  into  the  head  of  every  juve- 
nile of  whatever  capabilities,  that  may  be  consigned  to 
their  charge.  This  is  undoubtedly  desirable,  and  the 
only  drawback  is  its  utter  impossibility.  Indeed  the 
prufe*sion»  of  this  species  of  the  human  race  have 
always  appeared  to  me  as  wildly  extravagant  as  those 
of  a  romantic  lover  partially  intoxicated,  and  their 
undertakings  about  as  feasible  as  those  of  the  worthy 
knight  of  La  Mancba.  Did  they  propose  to  give  the 
men  sketch  or  outline — the  technicalities  of  those 
sciences,  one  or  two  of  which  it  takes  the  life  of  man  to 
master — it  would  make  the  thing  appear  more  probable, 
more  decent,  more  conscientious ;  but  perhaps  their 
familiarity  {with  the  arithmetic  may  have  the  effect  of 


at  the  chase  or  in  the  carousals" at  the  neighbouring  i  expanding  the  imaginative  faculty  in  an  outrageous  de- 
castle,  spent  the  greater  portion  of  his  idle  time.  He  I  gree,  and  hence  the  riotous  and  unchecked  flight*  of 
knocked  at  a  small  latticed  window— the  noise  was  pro-  j  fancy  in  which  they  indulge  in  their  advertisements  and 


THE  CASTLE  OF  HOHBN8TEIN. 

A    GERMAN    LXGKND. 

THE  time  at  which  this  tale  commence*  was  towards 
latter  end  of  the   fourteenth    century,    when    each 
»tiong    hold   with   abtolut* 


the 
baron 


bably  drowned  in  the  storm,  for  he  received  no  answer; 
so  putting  his  face  to  the  casement,  he  said,  "  Leiba, 
dearest  Leiba, it  it  I."  The  casement  was  opened,  and 
Ulric  sprang  into  the  room.  "Are  you  ready,  dear- 
est ?"  he  said  ;  Leiba  threw  herself  into  his  arms,  and, 
hiding  her  weeping.face'on  his  shoulder,  said,  "Oh,  Ul- 
ric, you  must  not  indeed  do  this !  I  know  your  father 
will  never  forgive  you,  and  how  can  you,  Ulric,  bear 
poverty  who  have  so  long  been  accustomed  to  live  in 
princely  splendobr,  and  to  the  gratification  of  every 
wish  ?  you  will  repent  your  hasty  act,  and — " 

"  Never,  dearest,  never,"  interrupted  Ulric.  "  You 
know  that  not  many  houis  hence  I  must  wed  the 
haughty  maiden  of  Eichenheri  whom  I  can  never  love. 
No,  Leiba,  I  would  rather  share  poverty,  sickness,  death 
itself  with  you  than  a  throne  with  the  proud  Christine. 
I  will  never  returu  to  my  father's  hall,  even  should  yon 
not  fly  with  me  I  have  bribed  the  boatman,  and  horses 
wait  'us  at  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Now,  Leiba, 
will  you  come  ?" 

raised  her  head  from  his  shoulder  and  looked 
It  ii,  in  truth,  a  feaiful  night,  and  it  seems  as  if 
heaven  frowned  on  us  : — yet  I  will  go." 

They  left  the  cottage,  and  a  few  moments  brought 
them  to  the  river,  where  was  the  boat;  and  in  it  sale 
the  old  boatman  muffled  in  his  large  cloak 

"Now  row  ns  quickly  across,  good  Fritz,"  laid  Ulric 
as  he  placed  himself  in  the  boat 

Scarcely  had  the  frail  bark  left  the  shore,  when  a 
flash  of  lightning,  so  vivid  as  to  light  up  the  whole 
scene  with  a  blinding  refulgence,  burn  from  the  cloud 
immediately  over  their  heads,  followed  by  a  clap  of 
thunder  so  loud  and  long  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  de- 
mons of  the  storm  were  engaged  in  the  dm  of  war,  and 
in  all  the  confusion  of  a  first  onset.  This  was  loilowed 
by  so  quick  a  succession  of  flashes  as  to  be  nearly  con- 
tinuous. The  troubled  waters  were  fearfully  distinct 
and  the  whole  river  appeared  one  mass  of  white  and 
sparkling  foam.  The  strong  oars  bent  like  reeds  from 
the  vigorous  strokes  of  the  boatman,  as,  wrapping  him- 
self closer  in  his  mantle,  he  fulled  silently  into  the 
stream.  When  he  had  reached  the  middle  he 'laid  oa  his 


other  lucubrations  for  the  cajolement  of  soft-hearted 
mothers  and  softer-headed  fathers.  Ay,  cajolement !  I 
fearlessly  repeat  the  word.  What  care  I  for  them  ?  I 
am  "  grown  up"  now— free,  emancipated — "  they  shall 
never  whip  me  more  !T 

I  cannot  say  thaf  I  ever  liked  or  felt  attracted  to- 
ward the,  par  efrtllrnct,  sublime  study  of  astronomy  ; 
at  least  not  further  than  was  barely  necessary  for  the 
comprehension  of  its  more  attractive  neighbour,  geo- 
graphy.    It  is  too  vast,  too  stupendous  a  study  for  a 
mind  of  moderate  caliber,  requiring  one  of  a  somewhat 
Miltonic  cast  and  dimensions  to  thoroughly  comprehend 
its  grandeur  and  its  glories.     I  get  (like  Robert  Mont- 
gomery) out  of  my  latitude  amid  infinite  space,  and  ex- 
perience a  puzzling  and  uncomfortable  feeling  of  ratty 
vagueness   which   I  cannot  possibly   mistake   for  the 
essence   of  the  "  true  sublime."     I   can   admire  and 
feel  the  beauty  of  the  quiet  night  with  her  multitudes 
of  stars  or  worlds,  and  our  world's  lamp — the  moon, 
hanging   in  the  midst-     I  can  invest  them  with  kindly 
influences  and  attributes,  imagining  how  they  are  glad- 
dening the  route  of  the  way-worn  wanderer  over  the 
solitary  waste,  or  glittering  on  the  path  of  the  home- 
bound  mariner.     I   can   imagine   the  thousand  lovely 
dells,  and  silent  streams,  and  peaceful  cottages  "  em- 
bowered in  trees,"  that  they  are  complacently  looking 
down  upon,  making  beauty  still  more  beauteous  ;  I  can 
imagine  the  manifold  tribes  of  lovers  they  are  surveying 
walking  in  quiet  happiness,  or  tremulous  joy,  or  pout- 
ing  coyness,   or  sheepish  bashfnlness,   beneath   their 
beams,  engaged  in  all  sorts  of  speculations,  from  plans 
for  the  realization  of  the  most  extravagant  bliss  down 
to  the  most  feasible  and  economical  means  of  purchasing 
household  furniture.     I  can  imagine  the  multitudinous 
race  of  youthful  poets  who  are  standing  on  innumerable 
balconies,  with  folded  arms  and  upturned  eyes  and  up- 
turned hair,  with  a  mixture  of  hazy  inspiration  infla- 
ting and  leaden  dulness  pressing  •pan  their  pericra- 
niums,  jumbled  up  with  confused  notions  of  power  and 
Byron,  and  might  and  majesty,  until  the  (liillasg  night- 
dews  check  the  formation  of  incipient  sonnets  to  Ve 


ruled  in  hi*  own 


oars,  and  throwing  open  his  rough  cloak,  the  lightning     Jupiter,  or  "  fiery  Mara."  by  .hinting  that  they  may 
flashed  upon  hi*  jewelled  veil,— it  w*»   the  BAJON.    cttch  a  cold ;  and  they  walk  into  their  chambers,  and 
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from  the  contemplation  of  immensity  unto  thrir 
pier-glass,  to  contemplate  how  tkry  may  hare  looked 
should  any  yo«ng  ladies  from  adjacent  windows  hare 
made  tkrm  the  object  of  their  terrestrial  speculations 
while  they  were  picturesquely  gating  on  things  celestial. 
I  can  imagine  all  this  and  much  more,  while  lolling 
laiily  out  of  the  window,  on  a  moonlight  night,  in  a  j 
speculative  mood  ;  but  when  1  come  to  view  those  hea- 
\enly  bodiea  scientifically  —  astronomically  —  arithuic-  i 
tic.tjl>—  touching  (heir  sixe,  distance,  density.  .-p«  .•:».- 
gravity,  \c.,  togelhei  with  considerations  ropeci-.u; 
the  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces  by  which  their 
motien*  are  regulated,  my  imagination,  as  the  sailors 
MV,  ia  "  lokeuall  aback  !"  It  is  making  nun  i-.>»;:.  r  . 
of-fact  work  of  it,  subjecting  the  objects  of  one's  love. 
woeder  and  unbounded  admiration  at  onoe  to  "  o«*d. 
material  laws,"  to  weight  and  measurement,  and  direst- 
ing  ihetu  of  ail  their  beautiful  and  poetical  properties. 

MTtbologically  considered,  1  love  the  planetary  bodies 
welL     Literature  cannot  do  without  the  gods  and  denii- 
god«,  and  full  and  half  breti  divinitie*  of  former  times. 
Ueamlifully  has  Schiller  said,  in  his  Wallenstein— 
••The  IntfUiriMf  form*  of  »ncirnt  poet*. 


Tar  Power.  Ihe  Rnwiv.  mid  ih*  M    r,:> 

That  had  their  tuuni>  ui  dale  or  pi  n>  mountain. 

Or  forttts  by  »taw  ttre.im.  or  pr  tihrr"<priii«. 

Or  cka»OM,  «r  w  M'rv  J»»lh»;  »')  the**  imr  v.im>liM. 

T/rjf  /i»*  Ml  /Mrrr  in  tkr  foillk  n?  1  ^*»M  ' 

Km  thll  Itir  Ar.tr/  WoM  mtnl  t  itmtvfir,  tlill 

DtHl  the  »U  ittlifrt  Armr  A«isl  Ifir  o/«f  *«mrt, 

An4  to  roll  *Urr\  worl.l  they  now  urr  conr. 

Spirit*,  or  god*,  iftai  u-r.l  10  share  (hit  i  .11  th 

A\  ilh  m.\n  as  w  iih  thrir  friend  ;    ti..i  to  the  lorer 

Yowrfrr  ther  more—  from  >  onJer  vi»ir»ie  skr 

Shoo!  intlitriiri-  «t««»  .  e»rf  rm  *<  Mu  dtp 

*  Tu  Jnjtitff  wA#  f>rtmf$  trttmtt'tr  if  frrvt, 

Ami  I'rtuu  «•*«  Ar/V  rrrrftMgf  thal'ijtir." 

No  more  need  be  added  on  this  point.     "  The  words 
of  Mercury  are  harsh,  after  the  smijfs  of  Apollo." 

I  entertain  another  quirk  or  notion  against  astronomy. 
except  when  studied  for  practical  purposes.  Though 
humility  be  a  good  thing,  .1  sense  of  extreme  littlciirs.- 
is  uot  ;  and  when  we  turn  from  the  tremendous—  the  | 
astounding  study  of  astronomy,  to  consider  what  u-t  are 
in  connexion  with  what  is.  we  become  ludicrously  . 
small,  even  when  viewed  through  that  powerful  magni- 
her  —  our  owm  estimation.  In  the  study  of  natural  his.  j 
tory,  when  we  read  of  thousands  of  insects  inhabiting  a 
drop  of  water,  or  colonising  a  green  leaf,  we  are  Brob- 
diguogiaiu.  the  leosi  of  us.  Rut  when  we  come  to  con- 
sider ll»at  this  "  great  globe  "  itself,  with  all  its  storms 
and  tempest*,  its  thunder  and  rirr.v  lightning,  is.  as  re- 
gard* six«.  a  mere  trifle  to  that  of  surrounding  bodies, 
and.  compared  to  them  in  quantity,  as  a  grain  of  sand  to 
its-brethren  of  the  sea  shore,  the  consideration  has  ade- 
preaaing  and  not  an  elevating  effect.  In  such  a  case. 
what  are  we  who  strut  and  fret  about,  and  take,  upon 
us.  "pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance?"  \Vhat  is  our 
glqry  or  grandeur  —  our  wit,  or  wisdom—  or  civic,  lite- 
rary. or  military  fame  ?  Why.  we  are  comparatively 
smaller  than  we  can  possibly  comprehend.  Shakapeare 
is  a  midge,  and  Napoleon  a  thing  too  diminutive  to 
be  thought  of.  Our  virtue*  aud  our  vices  sink  into 
insignificance,  as,  who  should  trouble  themselves  about 
the  virtues  of  a  grasshopper,  or  the  vicious  propensi- 
ties of  a  caterpillar,  or  enter  with  interest  into  the 
humours,  whims,  foibles  "id  eccentricities  of  a  mite  " 
We  lot*  our  distinctive  qualitie*  as  men  and  women, 
and  become  a  mass  of  animalcules.  It  is  discouraging 
to  think  of  it. 

Again,  to  a  certain  clas*  of  minds,  such  as  have 
never  thoroughly  been  able  to  master  the  perplexities 
of  the.  multiplication  table,  the  billions,  trillions, 
quiutillions,  and  so  on.  \\ith  which  astronomy  abounds, 
is  perfectly  incomprehensible.  They  read  of  a  billion 
or  so  of  miles,  but  have  about  as  clear  an  idea  of  the 
distance  implied,  as  they  hare  of  the  occult  myste- 
ries of  duodecimals.  They  have  a  vague  idw,  per- 
chance, that  it  may  be  as  far  as  China  and  !>*ck  again, 
bnt  nothing  more.  For  my  own  part,  1  had  always 
looked  upon  the  enumeration  of  the  sum  total  of  the 
national  debt  of  England  as  the  most  aagust  and  im- 
posing mass  of  figures  that  could  be  brought  together 
for  any  conceivable  purpose.  Why.  look  now,  it  be- 
comes comparatively  an  unostentatious  unit,  as  it  were, 
a  mere  fraction.  "  The  distance  of  the  star  Draconis 
appears  to  be  at  least  four  hundred  thousand  times  that 
of  the  sun,  and  the  distance  of  the  nearest  tiled  star 
not  ISM  than  forty  thousand  di>  meters  of  the  earth's 
annual  orbit  ;  that  is,  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the 
former  is  at  teatt  38.000.000.000.000  miles,  and  the 
latter  not  IBM  than  7.000.000,000.000  miles.  A  can- 
non-ball,  supposing  it  could  preserve  the  same  veloci- 
ty, would  not  reach  the  nearest  of  the  fixed  stars  in  six 
hundred  thousand  years!"  There  is  goodly  work 
enough  to  upset  any  moderate  man's  notions  of  time 
and  space.  Had  this  cannon-ball  taken  its  departure 
in  the  time  of  Cheop»,  or  even  Cheop's  grandfather. 
(if  the  imagination  ctn  roam  so  far  back  into  the  dense, 
blackness  of  the  past),  it  would  evej»  now  be  merely  at 
the  outset  of  its  journey.  Cheap's  grudtatber  dandles 
young  Cheops  on  bia  knee;  be  in  turn  grows  up. 
waxes  in  years  ;  builds  the  everlasting  (U  oar  frail  ac- 
ceptation of  tbe  «0rd)  pyramid*,  lives  to  an  antedi- 
luvian age,  dies,  is  buried  and  forgotten  ;  SBCceaeive 
I  spring  up  and  pass  away  t  sutee  nee  aud 
i  empire*  expand  and  decay,  and  eapaad 


up  to  this  prrtatt  1840,  and  yet  this  cannon-ball  tint 
has  been  travelling  all' this  time  wnh  inconceivable 
rapidity,  is,  as  it  were,  but  a  bop.  step  and  jump  on  its 
way  toward*  the  nearest  fixed  star  1  This  way  of  think- 
ing will  never  do.  It  diminishes  our  ideas  of  the  som- 
bre stateliuess  of  the  past,  and  makes  "  hoar  antiquity" 
a  thing  of  yesterday.  The  by-gone  gloriec  of  de-parted 
empires,  looming  with  added  grandeur  through  the  in- 
distinct aud  spectral  past,  must  seem  to  a  mind  faini- 
lurued  with  such  unconscionable  notions  of  time  and 
space,  but  as  things  that  had  existence  an  inconsider- 
*V.i  time  ago,  last  week,  or  tho  week  before.  Let  us 
Inie  this  speculative  star-gazing,  and  turn  our  attention 
.  «7  own  snug  little  portion  of  the  solar  system,  with 
all  its  infinite  varieties  of  imju,  manners,  customs  and 
countries.  Abandon  astronomy  to  Dr.  llerschrl  an. I 
other  1-neal  descendants  of  the  Chaldees  who  h*d  de- 
voted themselves  to  it,  and  it  alone  ;  and  therefore  may 
devluoe  from  it  some  great  and  useful  results.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  our  iirtiz.ms,  lawyers,  poets,  clergymen 
and  agriculturists,  should  have,  the  motions  of  even  the 
primary  planets  revolving  in  and  nddling  their  head- 
pie\-es.  And  as  for  the  sweeteners  of  our  life  and  tea  : 
the  makers  of  our  pies  and  the  mothers  of  our  children  ; 
it  i*  not  fitting  that  they  trouble  themselves  about  the 
relative  distances  of  the  fixed  stars.  Let  them  rather 
go  on  as  they  have  done ;  inventing  fashions,  quoting 
li\  r.ni.  working  lace,  multiplying  albums,  and  fulfilling 
their  destinies.  P. 

,THE  HETHUXES. 


Tun  reader  has  had  a  specimen  of  John's  verses, — 
verses  written  in  summer,  and  recited  to  hit  brother  in 
the  quiet  nrui  already  described.  But  how  did  he  con- 
trive to  secure  to  himself  privacy  tor  winter,  now  that 
it  was  so  much  requited,  seeint  that  he  had  become, 
whenever  a  moment  of  leisure  occurred,  an  assiduous 
student  and  writer.  The  cold  season  had  hitherto  re- 
o,  11  red  au  old  newspaper  for  a  cover,  and  a  book  for  a 
pretence,  the  family  fireside  being  then  necessarily 
(he  young  enthusiast's  taix-lux  •.<•:—,  He  there- 
fore bethought  him  of  some  architectural  arrangements 
in  order  to  secure  himself  a  separate  corner  to  which 
he  could  lelir*  at  any  time. 

"  This  h.id  been  a  long  cherished  idea,  and  with  n 
view  to  its  accomplishment,  a  larger  window  than  that 
formerly  noticed  had  be*u  fitted  into  the  wall  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  house.  A  fireplace  was  now 
wanted  ;  and  to  supply  this  deficiency,  we  commenced 
operations  about  the  1st  of  November.  After  nearlr  a 
week  of  bard  labour  in  the  evenings,  the  work  was 
finished.  Though  it  was  then  almost  midnight,  a  fire 
was  then  put  into  the  grate  to  try  how  it  would  ve,nt  : 
but  from  the  circumstance  of  ihe  chimney  top  being 
considerably  lower  than  the  ridge,  lo  "his  ulter  disap- 
pointment, the  smoke  ami  flame  mtiead  of  going  up- 
ward, usned  from  between  the  bars  !  On  ih*  following 
evening  the  whole  was  demolished  ;  and  wnh  no  better 
rpaterials  than  ihrce  old  ruling  stake*  for  jambs  and 
lintel,  two  lound  poles,  which  were  lo  serve  as  supports 
between  the>r  and  the  roof,  some  ropes  ma  ie  of  straw, 
and  a  quantity  of  mud  scraped  from  (he  highway,  we 
commenced  our  operalions  in  aquaner  where  they  w*re 
more  likely  to  be  successful.  When  the  whole  was 
finished,  it  loosed  neat  when  contrasted  with  the  rest  of 
the  h-mse;  ami  this  he  considered  a  greater  triumph  of 
genius  than  anything  in  toe  performance  uf  which  be 
had  hilheito  been  engaged.  For  on*  evening  he  was 
allowed  to  enjoy  himself  over  a  fire,  th*  smoke  of 
which  wa»  fairly  carried  off  by  a  vent  which  h-  had 
assisted  lo  construct ;  there  was  still  much  to  do  in  thp 
way  of  covering  the  apartment,  so  as  to  conceal  the  ' 
smoky  rafters  overhead  ;  but  he  already  looked  forward  I 
to  long  evenings  of  uninterrupted  literary  enjoyment,  i 
and  a  winter  of  unprecedented  comfort,  when,  on  the  I 
following  day,  he  was  engaged  lo  go  to  Incbrye  as 
overseer,  and  thus  the  whole  of  the  labour  which 
he  had  previously  bestowed  on  the  old  house  at  Lochcnd 
was  in  vain." 

Such  were  some  of  the  eventful  i>eenrrences  in  John's 
life;  how  important  lo  him, — how  small  in  the  eyes  of 
lOirser  spirits  and  more  fortunate  lads!  But  lo  the 
young  and  sorely  straitened  poet  thes*  occurrences 
chequered  his  existence  wun  joys  and  griefs,  wilh 
hopes  and  disappointments  as  thoroughly  and  touch- 
ingly  as  ever  the  blending  of  light  and  shadow  varie- 
gated tbe  history  of  the  noisiest  tons  of  men. 

As  overseer  his  income  was  2tW.  annually,  with  fod-  I 
der  for  a  cow  ;  and  his  brother,  tbe  writer  of  the  sketch,  ' 
accompanied  him  as  an  assistant,  the  two  taking  their  ! 
b«d  clothe*  and  other  article*  with  them  on  a  "  wheel- 
barrow." 

In  bit  new  situation  tbe  poet  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  kis  dmi«s,  which  were  numerous  and  as  be  took  them  j 
up,  arduous.     Graat-nelds  bad  to  be  enclosed,  tbe  hot-  i 
house*  required  almost  constant  attention,  so  that  body  I 
aed   mind  were  tens  -exclusively    engaged,    his  hone's  j 
being  sanguine  that  be  sbseld  be  able   to   benefit  bis  i 
employers  by  bi*  industry,  aed  also  to  improve  his  owe  I 
rooditton  at   tbe    same   time.      But   behold   another 
change  I 

Tee  estate  is  seM,  John's  services  are  net  rrqeired 
beyond  ike  year  far  whir,  be  bad  been  engaged, 
aed  en  tbe  eveojm*  of  tbe  lOtk  November  the  bro- 
ther returned  to  their  father's  cot  wee  mere,  re- 


moving   their  bed-clothes,  &c.,    again    ou   a  "  wheel- 
barrow." 

"When  he  had  got  some  way  on  the  road,  he  said, 
that  •  whatever  we  might  have  left  behind  u>,  he  did 
not  think  any  one  could  accuse  us  of  having  brought 
more  from  luchyre  than  we  had  taken  thither;'  and 
it  was  with, feelings  of  satisfaction  lo  which  for  month* 
he  ii.i.l  -l.ocB  a  stranger,  that  he  once  more  took  his  ac- 
customed seat  by  the  fire  in  his  former  home.  It  was 
not  in  his  manner  to  stand  uplm  punctilios  :  whatever 
«as  useful,  and  could  be  honcslly  come  by,  was,  in  hi* 
estimation,  honourable  :  and,  instead  of  vainly  striving 
to  maintain  a  fictitious  rank  in  society,  be  at  ouce  com- 
menced work  as  a  common  labourer  on  the  public 
roads.  The  preparations  which  bad  been  broken  off 
ou  the  previous  year  were  resumed,  and  in  A  few  even- 
ings more  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  taking  his  seat  by 
a  cheerful  fire  in  the  long-contemplated  little  sanctuary 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  house.'1 

John  entertained,  as  might  be  expected  of  a  person 
with  such  a  for* id  imagination,  and  possessed  of  sucu 
self-reliance,  oft  put  to  the  test,  a  variety  of  day-dreams, 
some  of  them  coming  to  his  aid  when  other  people,  had 
they  been  so  often  baffled,  would  have  utterly  despair, 
ed.'  One  of  these  visions  was,  that  the  brothers  might 
promulgate  something  new  and  practically  wholesome, 
at  the  same  time  mending  their  condition,  by  deliver- 
ing lectures  in  the  adjacent  villages  and  towns,  not  on 
"  1'olitical  Economy, "  nor  "  Kuial  Economy."  but  on 
"  Practical  Economy,"  The  particular  novelty  of  the 
plan  need  not  be  more  precisely  described  linn  that 
from  their  own  experience,  the  advantages  and  bless- 
ings which  accompany  iudustiy,  thrift,  and  moral  rec- 
titude carried  into  every  part  of  life,  private  aud  do- 
mestic as  well  as  social  and  public  should  be  pressed 
home  upon  the  minds  aud  susceptibilities  of  their  au- 
ditors. The  benefit  to  themselves,  however,  which 
resulted  from  this  enterprise  do  not  appear  to  have  beeu 
verv  encouraging;  but  as  a  literary  curiosity  we  shall 
state  that  the  lectures  "  were  at  first  written  upon  brown 
paper  bags  ripped  open,  shreds  of  paper  which  had 
come  to  the  bouse  with  tea,  sugar.  Sc.  ;  in  short, 
everything  which  would  carry  ink,  while  the  wntei* 
had  no  belter  writing-desk  than  thi-ir  knees." 

Schemes  to  insure  worldly  independence  and  comfort 
for  those  near  and  dear  to  him.  literary  enthusiasm,  and 
strenuous  efforts  in  both  KJ>S,  distinguished  John's  life 
to  a  period  not  remote  from  that  of  his  departure  to 
another  and  a  better  sphere.  In  proof  of  his  solicitude 
and  exertions  in  ihe  former  way,  take  one  illustration, 
more  :  — 

44  He  saw  that  his  parent*,  from  age  and  infirmity, 
would  be  ill  able  to  endure  the  bustle  and  fatigue  of 
removing  at  every  term,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with 
poor  people  in  the  country,  who  have  nothing  but  the 
capme  of  landlords  lo  trust  to  ;  and  for  this  re&son  he, 
as  well  as  the  narrator  of  his  story,  was  auxtous  to  have 
same  asylum  for  them,  to  which  these  vicissitudes  would 
not  riM.h.  We  h.id  again  saved  a  *rnall  sum  of  money, 
and  after  mauy  deliberations  it  was  at  lost  resolved  to 
venture  upon  the  building  of  a  house.— Having  fixed 
upon  the  sue,  and  settled  as  to  the  feu-duty  to  be  paid 
for  the  ground,  our  next  busiue>s  was  to  provide  as 
many  stones  as  we  thought  would  ba  required.  This 
being  accomplished,  on  the  'Jtith  o;  July,  l>v?r,  wilh  Ihe 
aid  of  one  mason  whom  he  ba>i  engaged  lo  work  tlong 
with  us,  we  laid  the  foundation  of  our  future  dwelling; 
— and  had  it  been  known  to  the  world  that  we  proposed 
to  finish  a  house  thirty  six  feet  in  length,  aud  twenty 
in  breadth,  without  asking  or  taking  any  assistance 
except  such  as  we  could  pay  for  at  the  ordinary  late, 
,n; d  with  no  more  we  ilth  than  ttvo  bolls  of  oatiueal,.  to 
serve  as  summer  provision,  the  thews  and  siuews  of  two 
human  beings,  aud  about  3".  in  money,  reflecting  in- 
dividuals would  have  probably  pronounced  ut  fit  for 
Bedlam  :  yet  such  was  the  case.  In  lest  than  a  week, 
the  mason  was  called  away  to  another  job,  but  we  stil 
persevered.  The  drudgery  which  the  poor  author 
now  underwent  was  such,  that  few,  perhaps,  would  have 
cared  for  encountering  it.  He  left  home  every  morn- 
ing before  five  o'clock,  travelled  three  miles,  com- 
menced work  immediately,  and  wrought  till  nearly 
half-past  seven  in  the  evening,  with  no  more  rest  than 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  swallow  his  breakfast  and 
dinner.  The  lost  of  these,  indeed,  which  consisted  ex 
clusively  of  bread,  he  frequently  ale  from  his  pocket, 
working  the  whole  of  the  time.  He  had  then  lo  travel 
three  miles  bark  to  bis  home  ;  and,  after  having  been 
thus  engaged  in  hard  labour  aod  travelling  for  nearly 
fifteen  hours,  it  may  be  believed  that  he  was  sufficiently 
tired  before  he  reached  it — yet  day  after  day  the  same 
process  was  repeated,  except  during  those  short  intervals 
«  hen  tbe  mason  wrought  along  with  him,  and  then  he 
dropped  work  at  the  usual  time.  Had  it  not  been  fora 
vision  of  the  future  which  was  now  before  him,  il  is 
probable  that  even  he  might  have  shrunk  from  this 
dreary  task.  But,  ic  imagination,  he  already  saw  the 
bouse*  finished,  the  garden  enclosed,  wilh  tbe  crops  put 
into  the  ground;  and  bis  father,  now  venerable  from 
age,  walking  through  it  on  a  fine  summer  day,  or,  if  be 
wished  for  exercise,  employed  with  a  hoe  in  the  little 
enclosure  which  he  would  thru  be  able  to  call  his  own. 
With  sock  illusions — for,  as  Providence  bad  decreed, 
they  deserved  no  other  name  we  ased  to  cheer  our 
journey  homeward  ;  and  to  bis  warm  bean  they  would 
have  been  a  sufficient  inducement  to  encounter  still 
greater  difficulties  than  those  witb  wbtch  be  had  to 
contend.  More  stone*  having  been  provided  than 
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were  nrcetsaiy,  the  house  was  raised  to'  two  itorie*. 
On  the  9th  of  September,  the  w»lls  were  finished ;  and 
befun-  the  30th  oi  the  tame  month,  the  roof  was  OD — 
•n  earthern  floor  laid — the  lower  Rat  plastered — part  of 
the  partitions  built — and  doors  and  windows  provided, 
with  yery  little  assistance  from  tradesmen.  With  the 
exception  of  the  carriage  of  three  cart-loads  of  lime, 
everything  had  hern  paid  ready  money.  Hut  by  ibis 
time  (be  last  farthing  of  the  301.  was  'expended— the 
itock  of  provisions  was  completely  exhausted — and 
the  author  of  the  following  pages  was  glad  to  engage 
in  such  work  as  he  could  find,  lo  procure  the  necessa- 
ries of  life  for  himself  and  friends,  and  provide  a  little 
money  to  defray  the  expense  of  removing,  which  bad 
now  become  inevitable.— On  the  19lh  of  November 
1837,  he  came  to  that  habitation  at  the  building  of 
which  he  had  toiled  so  arduously;  and  when  he  heard 
hit  father  say,  '  Dear  me,  John,  man,  I  aiu  perfectly 
surprised  to  see  that  great  house  you  have  reared  up  for 
as,'  it  is  probable  that  he  considered  himself  overpaid 
for  all  bis  labours." 

It  is  not  thought  necessary  to  cite  any  more  of  his 
yerses,  although  many  of  them  are  worthy  of  all  that 
has  been  said  and  shown  of  him ;  only  mentioning 
further  that  the  small  volume  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made,  containing  the  joint  labours  of  the 
brothers,  was  so  received  by  the  public  as  to  afford 
them  encouragement  in  their  favourite  pursuit,  and 
that  ether  openings  began  to  be  promising.  One  of 
the  pair,  however,  was  not  to  accomplish  much  more  ; 
he  had  done  bis  duty,  and  his  name  deserves  lasting 
commemoration.  It  will  be  with  deep  reluctance  that 
any  one  can  be  brought  to  believe  that  the  survivor  is 
not  destined  to  the  fruits  of  the  seeds  sown,  and  so 
laboriously  amid  the  bleakness  and  blasts  of  the  world 
cultivated. 

fc  What  man  isthere  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  so  of- 
ten thorny  as  were  of  those  these  two  Scottish  rustics, 
wh#  would  not  prefer  them  to  an  easy, torpid,  and  vege- 
tating existence,  provided,  with  iheease  there  was  to  be 
denied  the  »>pmogs,  so  often  grievously  baffled,  which 
must  hare  uiUT-rU  gladdened  on  thousands  of  occasions 
the  hearts  of  the  Bethuaei?  They  must  all  along  hive 
been  conscious  of  high  resolves,  and  of  extraordinarv 
intellectual  achievements ;  and  what  greater  reward 
could  man  on  earth  receive?  But  we  must  have  done, 
and  shall  remain  in  the  hope  that  multitudes  will  long 
to  know  all  the  incidents  and  particulars  »o  meekly  .mil 
modestly  drtailed  in  the  sketch,  as  well  as  to  enjoy  the 
poetry  of  the,  gifted  young  man  who  hat  gone  to  his 
rest. 


REVIEWS. 

A  IFmOr  in  He  ITett  InJirt.  Drtrnled  in  Familiar 
Lttttrt  lo  Hmry  City,  ^f  AVnrwrty.  HT  Josirii 
JOHN  (II-BM.Y.  LoLiion  :  Murray.  1840. 
FaiKND  Gnraey's  sojourn  in  the  West  ladies,  like  a 
former  visit  to  the  I'oiteJ  States,  was  ostensibly  to  c«n- 
vert  the  people,  shall  we  say,  to  Quakerism.  He  also 
took  advantage,  we  presume,  of  the  opportunity  while 
in  America  to  inquire  into  the  slave  system  of  that 
country,  as  he  has  earnestly  done  into  the  effects  of 
Emancipation  throughout  some  of  the  Inlands  he  more 
lately  examined  ;  nor  has  he  neglected,  or  shown  any 
want  of  rapacity  aad  tn-ir  for  dilating  on  the  beauties 
of  nature,  and  expatiating  on  the  character  and  -ways  of 
men.  wherever  he  has  cone,  often  giving  appropriate  ex- 
pression to  hi;  perceptions  and  feelinrs.  He  e\en  courts 
the  poetic  mnje  to  celebrate  the  splendour?  of  sen  and  I 
land,  and  the  redundant  teeming  productions  of  the  tro- 
pics. His  sojourn  in  the  West  Indies  was  not  indeed 
of  long  continuance;  but  he  appears  to  have  made  the 
best  use  of  his  time  both  in  jour&eyincrs  and  earnest 
inquiries,  the  results  of  which  he  details  in  an  easy  and 
plain,  vet  elegant  and  manly  style;  for  his  heart  is  m 
whatever  he  sajs,  and  its  gushiog-s  are  ready  and  natu- 
ral. 

Several  of  the  islands  which  he  visited  were  small  and 
well  prepared  for  the  introduction  of  free  labour,  or 
where  at  least  abolition  was  not  likely  seriously  to  affect 
production,.  No  doubt  Jamaica  was  an  exception,  and 
affords  »  (rtm»a  field  for  illustration  ;  but  there  has  been 
•  falling  bff  both  in  respect  of  produce  and  returns.  Still 
our  author  lays  these  diminutions  at  the  door  of  the 
planters,  charging  them  with  putting  iato  practice  er- 
roneous ideas,  and  a  system  of  making  rents  stand  for 
wages  aad  the  exaction  of  labour,  at  the  same  time 
predicting,  if  proper  measnres  are  adopted,  and  protec- 
tions continued  in  the  way  of  duties,  that  in  the  course 
Of  time  greater  prosperity  will  be  realised  by  all  classes 
ia  the  island  than  even  the  awet  nourishing  periods  pre- 
seeted.  Here  is  *n  attractive  pictnre  :— 

«  Do  you  see  that  excellent  new  stone  wall  round  the 
field  below  us  »  said  the  young  physician  lo  me,  as  we 
ttood  at  A.  B.'s  front  door  surre'yicg  the  delightful 
scenery  :  '  that  wait  could  scarcely'  have  been  built  at 
allunder  slavery  or  the  apprenticeship  ;  the  necessary 
labour  cr>oH  not  then  have  b>«n  hired  at  less  than  rive 
pounds  currency,  or  fifteen  dollars  per  chain.  Under 
freedom  it  cost  only  from  three  dollars  aad  a  half  to 
four  dollars  per  chain,  not  one  third  of  the  amount. 
Still  more  remarkable  is  the  fact,  that  to*  whole  of  it 
was  built  under  the  stimulus  of  job  work,  by  an  invalid 
Negro,  who  during  slavery  had  been  given  up  to  to- 


tal inaction.'  JHiis  was  {he  subitance  of  our  conver- 
sation ;  th«  informal  ion  VM  afterwards  fully  confinaiad 
by  the  proprietor.  Such  waa  the  fresh  blood  mfu»«d 
into  the  veins  of  this  decrepid  person  by  the  genial 
band  of  Freedom,  that  he  had  been  redeemed  from 
absolute  uselessness,  had  executed  a  noble  work,  had 
greatly  improved  his  master's  property,  and,  finally, 
had  realized  for  himself  a  handsome  turn  of  money. 
This  tingle  fact  is  admirably  and  undeniably  illus- 
trative of  the  principles  of  the  cite  ;  and  for  that 
purpose,  is  ai  good  as  n  thousand. 

"  A  few  more  particulars,  however,  which  bear  on 
the  same  point,  may  be  interesting.  They  are  con- 
tained in  the  letter  already  cited,  from  my  friend  Dr. 
Steward,  dated  •  Mandeville,  Jamaica,  March  2Sth, 
1810.'  '  With  regard  to  the  comparative  expense  of 
free  and  slave  labour,'  says  he,  '  I  give  you  the  re- 
lult  of  my  experience  in  this  parish.  Wherever  real 
and  labour  have  not  been  mingled  together,  prices 
have  been  reduced  in  the  picking  and  curing  of  cof- 
fee, from  one-third,  to  one-half;  from  1(W.  per  tierce  to 
from  5/.  toC/.  I0i.  Grass-land  is  cleaned  at  one-third 
of  the  former  expense.  A  penn  in  this  neighbourhood, 
when  cleaned  in  shivery,  cost  limply  for  the  contin- 
gencies of  the  Negroes,  SO/.  :  the  first  cleaning  by  free 
labour,  far  better  done,  cost  less  than  '2-11.  Stone  walls 
the  only  fence  used  in  this  rocky  district  cost  5J.  6*  8d. 
per  chain,  the  lowest  4.'.,  under  slavery  :  the  usual 
price  now  is  1J  ,  the  highest  II.  6«.  S,l.  per  chain.  To 
prepare  and  plant  an  acre  of  woodland  in  coffee,  coct 
twenty  years  ago,  20/. ;  up  to  the  end  of  slavery,  it 
never  fell  below  161.;  in  apprenticeship  it  cost  from 
10/.  13>.  4  i.  to  I'll.  •  now  it  never  exceeds  5'.  tw.  8J. ; 
I  myself  have  done  it  this  year  for  M. — that  is  the  ge- 
neral price  all  through  this  district.  In  1833.  I  hired 
<en ants  at  from  IK.  lo  25.'.  per  annum  :  in  1S38,  1839, 
and  since,  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  the  same  de- 
scription of  servants,  vastly  improved  in  all  their  quali- 
fications, for  from  N1.  lo  10.'.  per  annum.'  •  These  are 
pound,  shilling,  and  pence  calculations :  but  they  de- 
velop mighty  principles — they  delect  the  springs  of 
human  action — they  prove  the  superiority  of  moial  in- 
ducement  to  physical  force,  in  the  production  of  the 
useful  efforts  of  mankind.  It  is  the  perfect  settlement 
of  the  old  controversy  between  wages  and  the  whip. 

"  '  I  know  the  case  of  a  property, '  observes  Dr. 
Stewart  again,  '  on  which  there  were  one  hundred  aud 
twenty-five  slaves,  theexpense  amounting  (ato/.  pec 
annum  for  the  maintenance  of  each  slave)  to  625i.  The 
labour-account  for  the  first  year  of  freedom,  deducting 
rents,  was. only  about  2201.;  leaving  a  balance  in  favour 
of  freedom  of  400J.  More  improvement  had  been  made 
on  the  property  than  for  many  year*  past,  with  a  pros- 
pect of  an  increasing  extent  of  cultivation.  On  a  se- 
cond property,  the  slave  and  apprenticeship  expeocei 
averaged  l!.  100:'.  ;  the  labour-account  for  the  first  year 
offreedom  was  less  than  8SCU  On  a  third  estate,' the 
year's  expense  under  slavery  1.4?0'. ;  under  apprentice- 
ship. 1,05(U.  ;  under  freedom,  037 /.  On  a  fourth,  the 
reduction  is  from  1.1 001.  to  770i. 

"  Allowing  a  little  time  for  the  calming  of  apprehen- 
sion and  the  development  of  truth,  such  resnlts  must 
infallibly  find  their  way  into  the  value  of  landed  pro- 
peity.  That  they  have  already  done  so  in  Jamaica  to 
a  considerable  extent,  is  undeniable.  A. person  in  the 
r>an»h  of  Xlanchester  who  never  held  slaves,  availing 
himself  of  lh«  general  alarm,  bought  a  property,  at  the 
date  of  full  freedom,  for  KHHV.  currency.  The  fiee 
labourers  work  the  better  for  him, because  he  never  was 
a  slave-owner.  He  cleared  the  whole  purchase-money, 
besides  his  expenses,  the  first  year.  He  weuld,  of 
course,  make  a  miserable  bargain  were  he  now  to  tell 
the  properly  for  fire  times  the  amount — i.  e.  for 
D.OtXt/." 

We  quote  another  cheering  illustration  : — 

"As  I  was  riding  down  the  Mandeville  hills  on  a 
hackney  lent  me  by  the  Missionaries,  enjoying  the 
grandeur  of  nature  and  the  beauties  of  cultivation.  I 
overtook  a  guod-lnokiag  young  Negro,  handsomely  at- 
tired, and  mounted  on  a  pony  of  his  own.  He  was  a 
labourer,  on  Kichnond  Park,  coffee-estate,  in  the  pa- 
rish of  Clarendon  ;  paid  half  a  dollar  per  week  for  his 
rent;  was  able  to  earn  four  dollars  per  week  by  piece- 
work ;  bad  paid  101  sterling  for  his  pony  ;  kept  wine  at 
times  in  his  cottage  :  bad  gone  to  Mandeville  to  obtain 
his  marriaje-certiticate  from  the  Rector  ;  and  with  his 
young  bride,  seemed  to  be  in  the  way  of  as  comfort  ible 
a  measure  of  moderate  prosperity  as  could  easily  fall 
to  the  lot  of  man.  This  is  one  specimen  among  thou- 
sands of  the  good  working  of  freedom  in  Jamaica." 

Aad  another  : — 

"  '  How  many  dollars  should  I  find  in  thy  purse  at 
home  ?'  said  a  friend  in  our  company  to  a  young  mar- 
ried  negro,  who  was  guiding  us  along  one  of  the  moun- 
tain passes.  •  Should  I  find/ire*1  '  Y as,  sir,'  replied 
he; 'and  no  great  matter  neither.'  How  very  few  of 
our  labourers  in  Engfaod  would  be  found  with  twenty 
shillings  in  their  purse  of  spare  money,  was  our  reflec- 
tion on  the  occasion.  '  How  much  dost  thou  pay  at 
one  time  for  liquor  ?'  '  A  pound,  fir,'  said  he,  that  i* 
twelve  shillings  sterling;  which  lasts  this  labourer,  tor 
wine,  porter,  Jkc.,  only  six  week*— •  (Wwry  wJUck  n 
•ope  trill  to  turn  «ttkm»g*l  for  aVauific  eem/ortt  •/• 
mtrt  dtnrakl*  ««*r«r*e».  Their  pi«*i«l>a  H>U«xl»  are 
often  extremely  productive,  sometime*  yielding  a  dear 
income  of  20i-  or  25J.  sterling.  They  are  a  •  (Went, 
intelligent  race,  alive  to  their  own  iBterast,  aad  in- 
creasingly cog  n  nan  t  of  all  that  concent  it." 


All  this  is  awid  with  ratafia**  pwrUatOarry  -to  the 

mart.inreot  ialaad  of  Jamaica.     Not  that  oar   avthor 

i  did  not  discov.r  evils  ia  the  oew  tystawk  aa  cmttMtaaMa 

I  that  inland;  m*  he  says  that  U«  tahaaim*  asuaUlw- 

1  posed  to  Much  oppression  and  exaction,  in  the  way  htetcd 
above.  "Are  the  people  workiap  vail,"  said  I  to 
George  Wedwerly,  (that  was  Ms  aame,)  ••  lo  the  parish 

I  of  Cmreadoo  ?"  "  Yes,  generally  j  hut  on  cosae  pro- 
perties tKey  are  uncomfortable."  "  Whyso,  Oeorf-e  :'' 
"When  a  aiaa  has  fiaishtd  Ms  joh,  he  goes '«>r  his 

'  money,  and  can't  get  it.     Sometime*  he  hire*' helpers, 

;  hut  can't  get  his  money,  and   therefore  can't  pay  them. 

'  The  rent  is  set  Off  against  him.     Then  come  bad  words. 
The  rent  is  often  increased,  often  doubled."  '  Says  our 
Friend  :     "  I  had  every  reason  to  give  the  young  infor- 
mant credit  both  for  shrewdness  and  veracity." 
Outward  decency,  education,  morality,  aad  attention 

1  to  religions  duties  have  made  a  marked  advance.  Mmr- 
riages  are  more  numerous,  and  commitments  for  offenees 

>  far  less.     Nay,  the  White*  are  reforming,  for  they  are 

'  beginning  to  be  shamed  iato  compliance  with  the  superior 
manners  of  the  Blacks.  We  cite  some  illustrative 
specimens.  Go  to  Antigua  :  — 

"  The  Vicar  of  St.  John's,  daring  the  last  seven  years 
of  slaveiy,  married  only  1 10  pairs  of  negroes.  In  the 
tingle  year  of  freedom,  1839,  the  number  of  pairs  mar- 
ried bv  him  was  185. 

"  'VVith  respect  to  crime,  it  has  been  rapidly  diminish- 
ing during  the  last  few  years.  The  numbers  committed 
to  the  house  of  correction  in  1837,  chiefly  for  patty 
offences,  formerly  punished  on  the  estates,  were  950  ; 
in  183$,  only  244;  1839.  311.  The  number  left  in 
the  prison  at  the  close  of  1837  was  147 ;  at  the  close  of 
1839,  only  35. 

"  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  personal  comfort*  of 
the  labourers  have  been,  in  the  meantime,  vastly  in- 
creased. The  duties  on  imports  in  1833  (the  last  year 
of  slavery)  were  1-3,576*. ;  in  1839  they  were  24,o50/. 
This  aug'meutation  has  been  occasioned  by  the  impor- 
tation of  dry  goods  and  other  articles  for  which  a  .de- 
mand, entire! v  new,  has  arisen  among  the  labouring; 
population.  The  quantity  of  bread  and  meat  used  as 
food  by  the  labourers  it  surprisingly  increased.  The; 
wedding-cakes  aad  dinners  are  extravagant,  even  to 
the  point,  at  times,  of  drinking  ehampague." 

The  negroes  of  Antigua  show  more  reluctance  than 
formerly  to  go  out  to  their  places  of  worship  ia  rainy 
weather.  Why  ?  because  they  now  wear  "  shoes  and 
stockings  which  they  are  unwilling  to  expaae  to  Ihe 
mud."  It  is  aatural  enough  that  childish  niceties  should 
be  exhibited  by  such  novices  in  the  comforts  and  luxuries 
of  civilized  aad  independent  life. 

According  to  Friend  Curacy's  acrovat ,  TeatotaHsm 
would  be  a  most  excellent  reform  were  it  gear-rally  in- 
troduced iato  the  West  ladies.  At  preaeat  arontiUery 
is  aa  almost  unvarying  appeadage  to  the  hoillag  haan, 
every  two  hogsheads  of  sugar  being  accompanied  ay  at 
least  one  puncheon  of  rum.  This  new  mm  is  •  not  only 
a  most  tempting  liquor,  but  it  is  most  Injaiixas  to  the 
health  of  the  drinkers  ef  it.  Bat  "  oar  friend  Stevraton 
drinks  only  water,  and  with  an  honest  consistency, 
manufactures  no  rum.  The  tnmmimyt  of  the  sofrar 
liquor,  from  which  (with  a  mixture  of  •alaases)  the 
rum  is  usually  distilled,  are  on  his  estate  pumped  hack 
into  the  clarifier,  and  converted  into  sugar  as  excellent 
as  any  that  he  makes.  He  is  confident  that  the  change 
of  system  is  economical  and  profitable." 

Friend  Gnrney  bus  addressed  his  Letters  by  permission 
to  Henry  Clay,  no  doubt  with  the  view  of  making  aa 
impression  upon  that  eloquent  and  strenuous  abettor  of 
slavery  in  America. 

REPORT    OF    TEETOTAL   NEWS,    PRO- 
GRESS, AND  MEETINGS. 

COUNTRY  NEWS. 

COVENTRY. 

A  SERIES  of  five  spirited  Meetings  has  lately  been  held 
in  the  City  of  Coventry,  and  which,  it  is  hoped,  ha* 
been  productive  of  great  good,  and  giTtn  an  impetus  to 
the  Temperance  cause  which  will  not  soon  be  expended. 
The  Independent  Order  of  Kechabites  (City  of  Coven- 
try lent)  assembled  at  the  Mechanics'  Institution,  Her- 
ford-street,  on  Monday,  Nov.  9tb,  at  one  o'clock,  from. 
which  place  they  walked  in  procession,  with  sashes  and 
banners,  to  the*  Wesleyan  Chapel,  whera  an  excellent 
and  appropriate  sermon  was  preached  by  the  IU*.  J. 
JENKINSON.  of  Kettering.  In  the  evening  tie  half- 
yearly  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Theatre 
of  the  Mechanics'  Institution.  After  the  readiest  of  lha 
report,  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  MR.  JAMBS  TUBE, 
of  Preston,  which  lasted  about  two  hoar*  and  a  half. 
This  lecture  exhibited  a  mass  of  statistical  information 
of  the  most  appalling  kind,  and  was  at  the  same  time- 
replete  with  sound  argument,  forcible  illustration,  and 
well-timed  appeal*  to  the  sympathies  of  the  audience. 
Strong  in  the  coancwocness  of  truth,  confident  in  the 
position  he  has  taken,  aad  aware  that  he  it  pleading 
tae  destinies  of  immortal  millions,  the  lecturer  grappled 
at  oaee  with  the  consciences  of  hi*  audience.  Passing 
ever  the  disputable  ground  of  expediency,  be  denounced 
the  makiag,  vnadtatg,  aad  using  the  diuokard's  drink 
as  nnnurrf  and  positively  «*/•»—••  a  violation  of  the 
laws  of  God,  and  an  unjustifiable  infrartioo  of  Ihe  rights 
of  humanity.  This  high  ground  was  taken  by  Mr. 
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Tear*,  and  unflinchingly  maintained  by  the  succeeding 
speakers   during  the  week.     On  Tueiday  evening  an 
argumentative   and  eloquent  Ucture  was  delivered  by 
the  REV.  J.  JENKINSON  on  "The  Principles  and  Objects 
of  Temperance  Associations."  On  Wednesday,  there  was 
a  lecture  by  the  JUv.  J-  '!'•  BANNISTER,  in  which  the 
following   points  were  examined  and  discutsed  : — "1st, 
Is  the  state^f  society  such  as  to  justify  and  rrquire  the 
adoption  of  measures  for  the  suppression  of  Intemper- 
ance different  from  those  that  were  employed  previously 
to  the  formation  of  Temperance  Societies?     2nd, — Is 
the   practice   of    Total  ^Abstinence    from    inebriating 
beverages  efficient  as  a  remedy,  and  preventive  of  Intem- 
perance?   3rd, — Is  Total  Abstinence  physically  injuri- 
ous ?     4lh, — Is  it  in  harmony  with  the    testimony  of 
Scripture,  the   requirements   of  the   Gospel,    and  the 
principles  of  Christianity."     On   Thursday  evening,  a 
lecture  was  delivered  by  Mi:.  T.  BiRLOW,  of  Birmin- 
gham, on  "  The  Importance   and  advantages  of  Tem- 
perance Societies   to  the   Labouring   Classes."      This 
lecture,  which  commenced  soon  after  seven  o'clock  and 
lasted  till  half-past  ten,  excited  an  intense  and  powerful 
interest,  and  was  listened  to  with  breathless  attention 
to  the  last  n  mute.     On  Friday  evening,  addresses  were 
given  by  a  number  of  our  reclaimed  characters  ;  and 
their   plain   matter-of-fact   statements,   some   <>•  which 
were  very  affecting,  told  more  powerfully  on  the  audi- 
ence than  the  most  elaborate  arguments,  and  established 
beyond  all  doubt  the  efficiency  of  the  Society  as  a  mea- 
sure of  reformation.     On   Saturday  evening,   after  an 
address  by  MR.  Hi  i»>\,  a  secuud  lecture  was  given  by 
the  REV.  J.  T.  BANNISTKR,  on  "  Intemperance  and  its 
Remedy."     The  lecturer  commenced  by  adverting  tu 
come  of  the  interesting  features  of  this  vice,   which  he 
•aid  was  unnatural,  artificial,  progressive, — the  conse- 
quence of  moderate  drinking, — a  physical  disease  cura- 
ble only  by  physical  means.     In  speaking  of  Teetota- 
lism  as  the  remedy  of  Intemperance,  be  instituted  the 
enquiry, — "  Is  Total  Ab»tineuce  practicable  and  tafe  ?" 
maintaining   the  affirmative  by  the  following  considera- 
tion! : — "  1st, — God  never  made  intoxicating  liquors  ; 
2nd, — One  fifth  of  the  aggregate  population  of  the  globe, 
or  200,000,000  out  of  one  thousand  millions,  do  without 
them  ;  3rd, — The  most  eminent  physiologists  prouounce 
them  unnecessary  and  injurious  ;  4th, — No  operation  in 
the  healthful  animal  economy  requires  artificial  stimuli 
to  assist  it;    Sth, — Every  animal  in  the   creation  does 
without  them  except  man  ;  6th,— The  combined  testi- 
mony of  at  least  live  millions,  who  have  made  the  ex- 
periment, favours  the  disuse  of  them." 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture  on  Tuesdav  evening,  a 
most  disgraceful  disturbance  was  created  by  two  or 
three  disaffected  individuals,  who  had  left  the  society 
some  time  before.  One  of  them,  a  fellow  named  Thos. 
Me.  Lean,  got  up  a  meeting  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
town,  and  made  a  gross  attack  on  the  Committee  and 
on  the  Kev.  J.  T.  Bannister,  one  of  the  (taunchest 
friends  of  the  Society  ,from  Us  commencement  In 
consequence  of  this,  Mr.  Bannister  has  commenced 
legal  proceedings  against  this  ruffian,  Me.  Lean,  and 
lie  will  now  be  compelled  either  to  retract  the  vile 
calumnies  he  has  uttered  or  abide  the  result.  It  Will 
Mrarcely  be  credited  that  this  man  was  rescued  from  a 
state  of  the  most  degraded  immorality  and  wretched  - 
neas  by  the  very  society  he  is  now  vaiuly  attempting  to 
destroy. 

,  v  NEWCASTLE. 

,  We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  another  Teetotal  publica- 
tion is  started  in  this  ti>nn,  under  the  title  of  The 
Northern  Temperance  Advocate.  It  seems  to  be  con- 
tacted with  both  talent  and  spirit.  We  extract  the 
following  paragraph  from  its  news-department:  — 

"  The  weekly  meeting  was  as  usual  held  on  Thursday 
evening,  the  12th  inst.  Attendance  numerous.  Our 
old  friend  Robert  Tiffin,  in  the  chair.  Messrs.  W.  K. 
Kobson,  Forster,  and  ethers  were  speakers. — On  Thurs- 
day evening  last,  Mr.  G.  Charlton  presided  in  the 
meeting,  and  Messrs.  Yates,  Green,  and  G.  M'Cree 
•were  the  speakers.  On  Sunday  hut,  out-door  meetings 
were  held  in  the  following  places  : — Sandgate,  Quay- 
aide,  Forth,  Clayton-street,  which  were  addressed  by 
Messrs.  Mowbray,  Gilmorc,  Kelso,  Charhon,  Walton, 
and  W.  K.  Robson.  At  the  Saqdgate  meeting.  Mr. 
Robson  stated  lhat  it  was  the  intention  of  some  of  the 
out-door  labourers  to  commence  a  weekly  meeting  in 
that  place,  and  requested  them  to  say  whether  they 
would  support  it,  when  an  unanimous  assent  was  given 
to  the  proposal.  The  speaker  then  stated,  that  the 
name  of  the  street  should  now  be  changed,  and  hence- 
forth be  called  Teetotal.ttirrt,  and  lhat  they  would  not 
cease  labouring  until  every  inhabitant  had  become  an 
out-and-out  Teetotaler." 

We  also  have  much  pleasure  in  laying  the  following 
statement,  taken  from  the  same  journal,  before  our 
leaden : — 

"  We  are  happy  in  having  the  opportunity  of  direct- 
ing the  attention  of  our  renders  to  an  advertisement  in 
this  week's  Advocate  respecting  Miss  Laidler**  inten- 
tion of  publishing  a  portrait  of  Father  Mathew.  This 
talented  lady  has  been  at  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
visiting  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  correct 
portrait  of  Ike  rev.  gentleman,  and  he  favoured  her 
with  three  sittings  on  three  successive  mornings,  at 
Naas,  in  the  county  of  Kildare.  The  portrait  we  feel 
confiden  t  will  he  found  to  be  a  most  correct  one,  and  as  a 
picture  it  in  worthy  of  general  attention  ;  *nd  we  hope 
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reverend  individual  is  still  going  forward  in  his  glorious 
career  of  usefulness :  and  during  the  three  days  that 
he  remained  at  Naas  he  administered  the  pledge  to 
thirty-nine  thousand  persons." 


We  extract  the  following  paragraphs  from  an  Address 
just  published  to  the  working  men  of  England,  by  the 
Editor  of  the  Northern  Star  and  others.  We  do  not 
publish  the  whole  of  this  address,  because  its  contents 
are  of  a  strong  political  character;  and  we  have  de- 
termined henceforth  neither  to  adopt,  nor  countenance 
any  particular  political  bias.  We  therefore  merely  lay 
the  ensuing  passage  before  our  readers,  in  consequence 
of  its  admirable  arguments  in  favour  of  Teetotalism  :  — 
"  We  have  long  deplored  the  fact,  that  in  scarcely 
any  other  country  are  the  people  so  infatuated  by  the 
love  of  intoxicating  drinks  as  in  Great  Britain ;  and 
while  we  willingly  bear  testimony  to  the  good  already 
resulting  from  the  exertions  of  various  Tee-Total 
societies,  confirmed  as  this  is  by  the  health  and  happi- 
ness of  thousands  of  reformed  drunkards  and  their  once 
neglected  families,  yet  are  we  compelled  to  declare 
lhat  drunlcennett  it  ttill  the  prevailing  rice  of  our  people  ; 
and  that  from  its  source  flow  many  of  those  alarming 
crimes  which  so  fearfully  deface  our  national  character. 
And  though  we  admit  that  clatt-legitl^tion  has  inflicted 
upon  us  ills  innumerable,  and  blighted  the  intellect 
and  broken  the  hearts  of  whole  generations  of  the  sons 
of  toil,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  truth  THAT  NO 

STATE  or    FREKEOM  LAN   IMPROVE  THE  MAN  WHO  IS  THE 

SLAVE  OF  HIS  OWN  VICES.  Look  at  the  unhappy 
drunkard  reeling  home  to  his  ragged  and  starving  wife 
and  children.  The  money  expended  in  the  pot-house 
deprives  his  family  of  the  commonest  necessaries  of  life. 
His  own  health  undermined — his  morals  corrupted — 
hi>  vicious  example  poisoning  the  minds  and  morals  of 
his  children — and  he  grovelling  through  a  wretched 
existence  a  self-doomed  outcast,  alien  from  all  the  en- 
nobling dignity  of  manhood.  Can  $uch  a  man  be  free* 
He  may  in  his  lucid  intervals  of  reason  attend  public 
meetings,  and  applaud  those  who  are  calling  a  nation 
to  a  sense  of  its  duty  ;  he  may  boast  of  '  radicalism  ;' 
he  may  rail  loudly  against  the  abuses  of  government; 
/  i»f  10  Icng  at  he  citvimt  the  partner  of  hit  botom  und  the 
ojf'tpriny  pfhit  loint  to  ray»  and  hunger  by  hit  otrn  riciout 
ritrarayance,  and  drinki  "  tuccett'  to  freedom  in  that 
poiton  from  which  our  rulrrt  derive  a  contiderable  portion 
of  their  revenue,  to  long  it  he  unfit  for  aught  lave  the 
reprobation  of  the  vite  and  tht  good. 

"  But  you  will  say  '  We  admit  all  this.     Cannot  we 
drinlt  moderately  T     In  answer,   we  tell   you   that  this 
'  moderate  drinking*  it  a  pemiriout  habit.  All  drankards 
were  once  '  moderate'  drinkers.      Thr  detire  for  more 
<ft  in  A:  inerratet  with  the  habit ;   and  that  which  suffices 
at  the  commencement  of  the  moderate  drinker's  career 
ii  not  sufficient  when  drinking  becomes   a  confirmed 
habit.     We  are  convinced  that   all  intoxicating  drinks 
are  minous  to  the  constitution.     Our  experience   has 
taught  us  that  those  who  totally  abttain  enjoy  a  far  bet- 
ter state  of  health  than  those  who  call  themselves  '  mo- 
derate' drinkers  ;  and   we  have   invariably  found   their 
domestic  comforts  increased.     If,  then,   the  moderate 
use  of  intoxicating  drinks  be  an  evil  — and  we  fearlessly 
assert  it — why  use  them  at  all  ?     Look  closely  into  the 
question.     The  '  moderate'  drinker  must  6uy  bis  drink. 
Suppose  a  man  is  earning  one  pound  per   week   (and 
how  many  are  there  not  averaging  six  shillings!),  even 
though  he  drinks  but  one  pint- of  brer  daily,  at  three- 
pence per  pint,  his  outlay,  for  himself,  upon  beer  alone, 
will  be  one  t'nniitf  and  sijtfienci  per  veefc.    Then  comes 
\hr  tilihii  i  i/r,  which,  allowing  himself  but  one  ounce 
of  tobacco  per  week,   cotti  fourprnce  mare.     And   it   is 
not  improbable  that   the  wife,   following  her  husband's 
example,  will  also  like  a   'moderate'  quantity  of  beer; 
and,  supposing   she  takes  but  half  a  pint   daily,  here   is 
an   additional   expense  of  tenpmce  halfpenny.     Here, 
thea,  is  a  rrry  '  moderate'  pair  tpending  liro  thillingi  and 
flftm  fence   halfpenny   weekly   upon  that   which,  to  far 
from  doing  them  good,    it  absolutely    injuriout !     \early 
three  thillingi  out  nftwmty  WORSE  TH  AN  THROWN  AWAY. 
Then  there  is  the  tine  wasted  over  the  pint  and  pipe — 
time  which  ought   to  be  devoted  to  SELP-CILTIRB  or 
the    FPI  i  ITION  OP  CHILDREN.     We   submit  that  the 
money  and  time  thus  wasted  ought  to  be  put  to  better 
account.     We  say  that  this  'moderate'  drinking  will 
occasionally  drive  its  devotees  to  THE  PAWNBROEERS, 
for  every  shilling  of  a  poor  man's  wages  is  needed  in 
the   little  republic    of  home.     And  we  need  scarcely 
mention  how  the  PUBLIC  REV  EM  E  is  augmented  even 
by  the  '  moderate  use  of  intoxicating  drinks. 

"  It  has  been  our  misfortune  frequently  to  witness 
scenes  of  the  most  appalling  misery  produced  by  the 
vice  of  drunkenness.  We  have  seen  families  of  'skilled 
workmen,'  in  London  and  other  large  towns,  ragged, 
hungry,  diseased,  ignorant,  and  vicious,  at  the  time 
these  •  skilled  workmen'  were  earning/row  lAirfy  thil- 
lin>it  to  two  peundt  per  melt  ;  and  we  have  marked  these 
men  tutty  and  brutal  in  their  homes — their  knowledge 
confined  to  the  Up-tub  and  the  gin-cask — and  we  have 
invariably  found  them  the  most  selfish  of  slaves.  Our 
hearts  have  bled  on  witnessing  this*  prostration  of  hu- 
manity. We  have  known  hundieds  of  families  reduced 
to  want  and  rags  by  the  insane  habits  of  '  moderate' 
drinkers  and  smoking.  We  have  known  these  '  mode- 
rate men*  lounging  away  whole  hours  over  the  pot  and 
pipe  at  thf  time  tkeir  in  net  a«d  children  trrre  crating 


my  hourf;  and,  on  Saturday  night,  we  have  found  on* 
third,  and,  in  many  cases,  half  their  teaget  go  to  pay  the 
beer  tcore.  We  have  noted  their  mortifications  as  they 
have  parted  with  so  much  money ;  we  have  watched 
them  to  their  destitute  homes,  and  have  observed  the 
wretchedness  of  the  wife  when  the  remaining  pittance 
was  thrown  into  her  lap.  '  />  I'm  alii'  Then  comes 
the  falsehood — the  equivocation — a  momentary  sense 
that  he  has  wrongsd  her;  and,  after  having  thus  de- 
prived her  of  the  means  of  providing  for  the  household, 
he  strives  to  smother  her  just  indignation  by  excess  of 
kindness  and  soft  words  !  He  takes  his  child  in  his 
arms — that  living  monitor  of  his  baseness — and  en- 
deavours to  make  atonement  for  his  crime  by  kissing 
its  fleshness  cheeks  and  calling  it  his  '  darling  babe  !' 
Countrymen— these  are  no  imaginary  pictures.  Oh  ! 
if  we  have  the  slightest  love  for  our  fellow-creatures, 
let  us  strive  to  remove  these  heart-rending  scenes  from 
our  land !  Have  we  not  oppression  enough,  without 
adding  to  it  by  our  own  vices  ?  Are  not  thousands  of 
people  starving  for  want  of  sufficient  wages  to  purchase 
food?  Have  not  the  class-legislation,  heavy  taxes, 
monopolies,  and  national  debts  sunk  us  sufficiently  low, 
without  sinking  ourselves  still  lower  ?  Away,  then, 
with  our  own  infatuatian  !  Let  us  rather  stem  the 
flood  of  national  wrongs  than  increase  its  force  by  our 
own  misdeeds." 

TOWN  NEWS. 

UNITED    TEMPERANCE    ASSOCIATION. 

THE  Aldersgate-street  Chapel,  on  the  '25th  of  Novem- 
ber, witnessed  a  meeting  superior  in  number  and  re- 
spectability to  any  we  have  before  seen  within  those 
walls:  it  was  presided  over  by  MR.  LAWRENCE  HBY- 
WORTU,  a  magistrate  of  Liverpool. 

The  Chairman  opened  the  meeting  with  a  brief  but 
lucid  and  effective  dissertation  on  the  nature  of/Al- 
cohol,  showing  its  effects  upon  the  physical  constitution 
and  the  nervous  system,  and  its  influence  on  the  tem- 
per. 

MR.  BENSTEAD  commenced  by  noticing  the  various 
opinions  entertained  by  different  portions  of  society  as 
to  the  principles  of  total  abstinence  and  the  character 
of  its  disciples,  and  took  occasion  to  repudiate  with 
much  indignation  the  motives  frequently  attributed 
to  the  leaders  of  the  different  societies.  He  then  re- 
turned to  his  usual  dispassionate  and  argumentative 
system  of  reasoning  upon  the  necessity  of  total  absti- 
nence on  the  high  ground  of  moral  duty. 

MH.  CRIMP,  the  registrar,  whose  speeches  are  al- 
ways practical  and  sensible,  on  this  'occasion  excelled 
himself,  and  was  really  brilliant  as  well  as  impressive. 
He  took  an  enlarged  view  of  the  many  practical,  so- 
cial, and  mental  benefits  arising  from  Teetotalisrft  ; 
and  he  insisted  that  all  these  were  nothing  as  compared 
with  its  effects  in  disposing  human  beings  to  think  of 
the  day  of  death.  On  this  ground  he  founded  an  earnest 
exhortation,  which  was  listened  to  with  an  attention 
alike  creditable  to  the  audience  and  the  speaker. 

MASTER  Mi  I.LHN,  of  the  Clerkenwell  Youths'  Asso- 
ciation followed,  and  spoke  with  considerable  effect. 
His  principal  topic  was  the  effect  of  total  abstinence 
upon  the  wages  of  labour,  a  difficult  subject  to  handle, 
especially  for  one  so  young.  He  was,  however,  well 
received  and  much  applauded. 

MR.  FARMILAR,  from  Chelsea,  brought  up  the  rear 
by  affectionately  warning  his  fellow-workmen,  and 
others,  to  keep  outside  the  public  bouse,  that  being  the 
safest  and  best  side.  He  feelingly  regretted  the  jn- 
fluence  of  his  former  example  in  making  drunkards, 
and  promised  to  continue  to  exert  himself  to  reform 
them. 

WESTMINSTER    AUXILIARY    TO    THK    NEW    BRITISH    AND 
FOREIGN    TEMPERANCI    SOCIETY. 

THIS  Society  continues  to  use  its  best  energies  in 
the  cause  of  Teetotalism  ;  and,  with  a  laudable  desire 
to  carry  out  to  the  fullest  extent,  the  object  for  which  it 
was  formed,  the  committee  have  lately  engaged  MR. 
DEALER,  a  working  man,  who  hat  been  reclaimed  from 
habitt  oj  intemperance,  to  deliver  a  course  of  six  lec- 
tures, on  subjects  connected  with  the  principles  of  the 
Society.  He  has  now  delivered  three  of  them  in  a 
style  and  manner  highly  creditable  to  himself,  and  very 
satisfactory,  nut  only  to  the  committee,  but  also  to  ihe  . 
audience. 

As  the  only  object  which  the  committee  havej  in ' 
view  by  this  course  of  lectures  is  to  endeavour  to  pro- 
mulgate a  principle  capable  of  producing  so  much  good 
to  the  human  family,  they  are  earnestly  desirous  of 
giving  the  matter  as  much  publicity  as  possible.  There 
is  no  charge  for  admission:  the  lectures  are  delivered 
on  Monday  evenings,  at  the  Hall,  Prince's-place, 
Prince's-street,  Westminster. 

«UUN'S-BIMCH  PRISON. 

We  perceive  that  the  friends  of  Mr.  G.  C.  Smith  in-  * 
tend  to  celebrate  his  release  on  Monday  next,  on  which 
occasion  they  will  proceed  in  procession  from  the 
Queen's  Bench  to  Wellclose-square,  and  a  tea-meeting 
will  be  held  in  the  Mariners'  Church,  in  the  afternoon, 
to  welcome  him  home.  At  7  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
Mr.  G.  C.  Smith  will  preside  at  a  Public  Meeting  to 
be  held  there.  • 


that  thelady,   whose  talents  are  of  the  Ant  order,  w'ill  I  sriM  hunger  at  kome.     We   have  known  these  men  get 
receive  extensive  patronage  in  her  undertaking.     The  '  into  4«tt  for  '  moderate  quantities'  of  beer  daring  w*k'. 

• 


P»bli»hH  by  GEORGK  HENDERSON,  2,  Old  Bailey.  Ln'dyate 
Hill;  ud  Mld by  W.  STRANGE,  P.trrnoUrr  Row;  D.  C*a)P- 
br II.  Glasgow  ;  Macben  &  Co.,  Dublin-,  ud  all  Booksellers  ia 
Towa  and  Coo  a  try. 
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ITALY. 

ITALY,"  which   the   Mediterranean  and  Adriatic  wash 
with  their  waves,  and  the  lofty  barriers  of  the  Alps  di- 
vide frem  the  rest  of  Europe,  is  a  naturally  rich,  beauti- 
ful, and  powerful  peninsula.    Its  geographical  position, 
with  numerous  ports  and  bays,  renders  it  a  remarkably 
maritime  and  commercial  country  :   its  vast  plains  and 
•luxuriant  valleys,  watered  by  many  rivers  and  streams, 
either  flowing  from  its  lakes  or  descending  from  the 
Alps  and  Appennines,*«0re  extremely  fertile  and  healthy  ; 
and  i'<     (habitants*   endowed  generally  with  natural  ta- 
d  a  lively  disposition,  are  robust,  active,  and 
ipted  both  for  the  culture  of  science,  literature, 
:s,  and  for  the  avocations  of  husbandry,  com- 
mm, ,  and  war. 

During  the  unrivalled  grandeur,  both  of  the  Roman 
Commonwealth  and  Empire,  Italy  produced  the  people 
that  conquered  the  world ;  and  its  inhabitants  were 
justly  considered  the  most  civilised  of  the  whole  globe, 
the  most  formidable  enemies,  and  the  most  generous 
allies.  The  despotism,  however,  and  the  profligacy 
of  the  successors  of  Augustus,  led  the  way  to  the  de- 
generacy and  demoralization  of  their  subjects  ;  and, 
little  by  little,  that  great  empire  became  immoral,  lux- 
urious, and  factious. 

Constantine  having  afterwards  transferred  his  court 
from  the  west  to  the  eatt  of  Europe,  the  Italian  penin- 
sula was  of  course  reduced  to  be  a  province  of  the  em- 
pire ;  and,  under  the  tyrannic  misrule  of  the  rapacious 
favourite*  of  the  eastern  emperors,  the  Italians  were 
truly  iu  a  miserable  situation.  Civil  liberty  waa  almost 
annihilated, — the  national  laws  were  disregarded, — the 
nobles  were  harraued  and  impoverished  by  the  exactions 
of  the  imperial  tax-gatherers, — and  the  people,  exposed 
to  all  sorts  of  oppression  and  vexation,  became  indiffer- 
ent into  the  hands  of  what  masters  they  fell.  This 
moral  and  civil  corruption,  growing  daily  more  and 
more  prevalent, at  length  enervated  the  physical  strength 
of  the  Italians,  and  deprived  their  mind  of  its  vigour  and 
energy  ;  so  >hat  they  at  last  sank  into  a  lethargy  and  a 
stupid  oblivion  of  their  ancient  greatness. 
•.  The  barbarous  ancestors  of  the  present  semi-bar- 
barous Russians,  who  had  for  centuries  eagerly  sought 
to  possess  themselves  of  the  treasures  of  Italy,  profiting 
now  by  its  distracted  state — Vandals,  Huns,  Goths,  and 
Visigoths — having  left  their  frosty  sterile  lands,  like  de- 
structive locusts,  rushed  into  its  territory,  easily  de- 
feated its  degenerate  and  undisciplined  military  forces, 
•  and  conquered  and  enslaved  the  whole  peninsula.  Thus 
the  treasures  collected  during  a  thousand  years,  became 
the  prey  of  barbarians  ;  and  the  once  proud  mistress  of 
the  world  now  experienced  a  severe  retribution  for  the 
sufferings  which  she  had  caused  to  many  countries  and 
nations  in  the  days  of  her  former  splendour  and  power. 
The  gradual  annihilation  of  knowledge,  civilization,  in- 
dustry, and  commerce,  was  naturally  followed  by  igno- 
rance, superstition,  slothfulness,  and  poverty. 

The  Lombards  having  at  last  been  conquered  by 
Charlemagne,  the  west  and  south  of  Europe  were  forced 
from  their  brutalizing  despotism  and  tyranny  ;  and  the 
dreadful  darkness  of  the  middle  ages  having  been  suc- 
ceeded by  tranquillity,  order,  peace,  and  security,  with 
the  eighth  century  Italy  became  once  more  the  cradle 
of  European  civilization,  and  the  hallowed  reviver  of 
science,  literature,  and  the  arts.  The  other  nations,  in 
the  meantime,  following  her  example,  undertook  the 
noble  task  of  their  regeneration.  Charlemagne,  how- 
ever, committed  two  great  errors :  in  the  first  place,  he 
(auctioned  and  even  augmented  the  temporal  power 
with  which  King  Pepin  had  universally  invested  the 
Popes  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  he  omitted  to  unite 
the  peninsula  into  one  kingdom,  under  a  national  go- 
vernment, over  which  the  spiritual  sway  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  Peter  should  not  be  able  to  rule  by  fer- 
menting dissensions  and  bloodshed  amongst  its  in- 
habitants. 

But,  notwithstanding  its  political  division  and  the 
ambitious  encroachments  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  Italy 
wmi  greatly  improving  in  civilization  and  commerce. 
The  republics  of  Venice,  Genoa,  Florence,  and  Siena, 
became  the  chief  marts  of  European  commerce  with  the 
East  Indies ;  and,  their  citizens  being  scattered. all  over 
Europe  for  purposes  of  trade,  rendered  their  country 
wealthy,  respectable,  and  respected. 

Towards  the  beginning  'of  the  thirteenth  century, 
Italy  was  unfortunately  visited  by  two  great  scourges, 


which  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  order  to  trans- 
form that  paradise  qf  Europe  into  a  warlike  and  bloody 
hell,  and,  in  fact,  did  all  in  their  power  to  place  an  in- 
surmountable barrier  against  the  progress  of  civilization 
and  learning  in  that  country.  These,  scourges  were  the 
devastating  civil  wars  of  the  Guelfs  and  the  Ghibelines, 
and  the  Holy  Inquisition,  which  was  founded  at  the  in- 
stigation of  a  fanatic  monk,  Dominick  de  Gusman,  who 
was  well  seconded  and  supported  in  his  brutal  views  by 
an  ignorant  Italian  Friar,  named  Francis  d'Assisi. 

The  Roman  Pontiffs,  however,  were  the  real  and 
interested  secret  promoters  of  these  evils,  because  they 
wished  not  only  to  retain,  but  also  to  increase  their 
usurped  temporal  power,  against  which  the  enlightened 
Italians  of  all  classes  had  begun  to  protest  ;  and  they 
had  also  dared  to  attack  with  their  writings  the  un- 
becoming worldly  grandeur  and  un-christian  pride  of 
the  Popes.  In  order  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  these 
just  but  unpleasant  remonstrances,  the  army  of  the 
Holy  Inquisitors  was  put  into  action,  and  those  pro- 
fessed ministers  of  the  God  of  mercy  and  justice  were 
so  zealous  in  behalf  of  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  and 
infallibility  of  the  Romish  church,  that,  in  less  than  a 
century  from  their  establishment,  they  actually  de- 
stroyed by  torture,  poison,  strangulation,  and  fire  above 
two  hundred  thousand  supposed  Italian  heretics. 

But  neither  the  civil  butcheries  of  the  Guelfs  and 
Ghibelines,  nor  the  terrific  power  of  the  Inquisition, 
could -again  subject,  to  the  dominion  of  ignorance  and 
superstition,  the  enlightened  portion  of  Italy ;  and  as  the 
liberty  of  speech  and  conscience  was  totally  extinct,  the 
Italian  mind  directed  all  its  faculties  towards  the  noble 
pursuit  of  science,  literature,  and  art,  and  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  propn  gat  ion  of  classic  knowledge  through- 
out Europe.  In  the  mean  time,  in  all  the  great  cities, 
where  either  an  university  or  •  learned  body  existed, 
secret  societies  were  established  in  order  to  keep  alive, 
and  even  to  promote,  the  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  reform, 
which  had  already  manifested  itself,  and  had  been 
scarcely  choked  by  the  blood  of  so  many  martyrs.  But, 
as  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  to  carry  on  a 
written  correspondence  between  the  reformers  scattered 
over  Italy,  without  being  discovered  and  denounced  by 
the  Arguses  of  the  Holy  Inquisition,  the  renowned 
Scvola  £  Amort  was  instituted,  by  means  of  which, 
under  the  apparent  pretext  of  promoting  the  study  and 
improvement  both  of  the  Italian  language  and  poetry, 
great  efforts  were  made  towards  the  spreading  of  anti- 
papal  principles,  in  order  to  counteract  and  paralyze 
the  baneful  effects  of  the  intrigues  of  the  Roman  See, 
and  the  brutality  of  its  inhuman  supporters  and  satel- 
lites. As  at  that  epoch  allegorical  and  mythological 
compositions  and  apologues  were  eagerly  sought  after 
by  all  classes  of  readers,  both  poets  and  novelists  made 
a  good  use  of  this  opportunity  in  behalf  of  their  pro- 
jects. Therefore  it  is  that  we  discover  in  the  writings 
of  those  eventful  times,  that  the  most  enlightened  and 
learned  Italians,  of  all  classes  nnd  ages,  appear  to  have 
been  busily  engaged  in  foolish  and  puerile  war  against 
love  and  its  tyrannical  away — sometimes  rapturously 
enamoured  of  their  faithless  Madonnas — and,  at  others, 
bewailing,  in  sorrowful  rhymes,  the  loss  of  their  pre- 
maturely dead  mistresses.  Consequently  the  works, 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  of  the  Italian  adepts  of  the 
Sevola  d'Amnre, — such  as  those  of  Gnido  Cavalcanti, 
Cino de Pistoja,  Dante  Alighiari,  Ceccod'.Vscoli,  Dante 
da  Majano,  Barberini,  Frezzi,  Petrarca,  Boccaccio, 
Sacchetti,  &c.  Sec., — are  to  be  considered  as  the  mys- 
tic correspondence  of  the  different  ecclesiastical  re- 
formers, who  not  only  had  their  ramifications  through- 
out Italy,  but  all  over  Europe.  To  those  zealous 
writers  we  certainly  owe  the  first  seeds  of  ecclesiastical 
reformation  which  afterwards  produced  such  wholesome 
fruits  under  the  fostering  hands  of  Luther  and  Calvin. 

These  internal  heavy  calamities  of  Italy  were  also 
greatly  heightened  by  the  repeated  invasions  of  the 
German,  French,  and  Spanish  tyrants,  who  for  centuries 
vied  with  each  other  in  ravaging  and  oppressing  that 
beautiful  but  unhappy  country.  Those  foreign  inroads 
were,  however,  almost  always  undertaken  either  in  con- 
sequence of  the  overgrowing  pride  and  ambition  of  the 
Roman  Pontiffs,  or  at  the  instigation  of  their  secret 
agents,  in  order  to  strengthen  more  and  more  their 
ecclesiastical  despotism,  because  all  those  invaders 
generally  ended  their  conquests  and  butcheries  by  kiss- 
ing the  foot  of  his  Holiness  in  order  to  obtain  the  abso- 
lution of  all  their  crimes  and  depredations. 

' 


To  consolidate,  as  it  were,  the  usurpation  of  the  Holy 
See,  and  the  absolutism  of  the  petty  Italian  despots,  a 
nation  formed  by  nature  to  be  united,  speaking  the 
same  language  and  professing  the  same  religious  creed, 
was  purposely  divided  into  many  small  states,  each 
governed  by  different  laws  and  princes,  who,  with  the 
Pope  at  their  head,  did  all  in  their  power  to  render 
their  subjects  indifferent  to  the  general  welfare  of  their 
country,  and  even  jealous  of  the  prosperity  of  their 
neighbours  {  and  thus  they  succeeded  in  keeping  in 
degrading  bondage  and  ignorance  the  liveliest  and  most 
interesting  nation  of  Europe. 

During  the  eighteenth  century,  Italy  began  to  arouse 
tself  from  its  lethargy  ;  and,  as  philosophy  was  making 
rapid  progress  all  over  Europe,  we  find  that  the  Ita- 
ians,  both  in  the  north  and  south,  did  not  remain  be- 
lind  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Notwithstanding  ther  igonrs 
of  their  temporal  rulers  and  the  brutal  terrors  of  the 
i'>Iy  inquisidors,  Beccaria,  with  his  work  entitled  Dei 
Delilli,  a  delle  P<m«,'and  Vice,  with  his  Scienra  \uora, 
iroducecl  an  extraordinary  sensation  throughout  Italy. 
The  despots  trembled  ;  the  Popes  thundered  from  the 
Vatican  ;  the  Holy  Inquisidors  put  in  readiness  all  their 
tortures  and  executioners ;  and  the  Italians  began  to 
think  a  little  about  their  moral  and  political  degradation. 
These  works  and  their  authors  having  been  condemned 
and  prohibited  by  the  Inquisition,  and  promptly  prose- 
cuted by  the  temporal  power,  were  eagerly  sought 
after.  The  Roman  Pontiffs  having  in  the  meantime 
ordered  the  works  of  Voltaire,  Diderot,  Rousseau, 
D'Alambert,  Locke,  and  of  the  greater  portion  of  the 
French,  English,  and  German  philosophers,  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  hand  of  the  common  executioner, — this 
circumstance  naturally  excited,  in  the  minds  of  the 
Italians,  an  insatiable  curiosity  to  penuM  those  produc- 
tions. Thus,  the  despotism  of  Rome,  instead  of  pre- 
venting the  circulation  of  those  works  by  its  prose- 
cution, forwarded  their  propagation,  and  forced  the 
Italians  to  seek  after  their  unity  in  favour  of  the  sacred 
cause  of  civilization  and  liberty.  Secret  societies  began, 
therefore,  to  be  established  in  all  the  great  towns ;  and 
from  the  strait  of  Messina  to  the  Alps,  a  secret  philo- 
sophical association  was  formed,  notwithstanding,  the 
obstacles  placed  in  its  way.  Italy  was  on  the  eve  of 
following  the  example  of  the  French,  in  respect  to  the 
revolution  of  1789,  when  the  priests  and  monks,  whose 
temporal  interests  and  welfare  were  threatened  with  im- 
minent danger,  began  to  declaim,  both  from  the  pulpit 
and  in  the  public  streets,  so  much  and  so  loudly  against 
the  events  which  had  taken  place  in  France,  that  the 
patriots  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  hope  of  enlist- 
ing all  their  fellow-countrymen  under  one  banner  of 
freedom. 

In  the  .Meantime,  the  Pope,  at  the  head  of  [all  the 
Italian  despots,  determined  to  purge  the  country  of  all 
those  who  were  supposed  to  be  infested  with  liberal  po- 
litical principles.  Pius  VI.  excommunicated  republican 
France,  and  all  those  wh*  professed  or  embraced  repub- 
licanism ;  and  he  established  a  new  inquisitorial  Ca- 
mera for  the  detection  and  speedy  condemnation  of  the 
republicans.  Caroline  of  Austria,  who  was  sister  of 
Marie- Antoinette  of  France,  established  in  Naples  the 
famous  junta  of  Vanni,  Castelcicala,  and  Guido- 
baldi ;  and  thus  was  introduced  into  that  oppressed 
kingdom  the  reign  of  terror  and  persecution.  This 
politico-inquisitorial  tribunal  held  its  sittings  day  and' 
night — always  surrounded  by  gibbets  and  executioners ; 
and  each  hour  was  marked  by  the  legalised  murder  of 
the  most  enlightened  Neapolitans,  who  had  only  been 
either  denounced,  or  simply  ntpttted  of  being  tainted 
with  liberal  principles.  For  a  period  of  four  years,  this ' 
ferocious  junta  of  cannibals  dispatched  on  the  scaffold 
more  than  sixty  thousand  political  victims,  without 
granting  them  the  least  means  either  of  proving  their 
innocence  or  of  defending  themselves. 

The  same  system  was  also  adopted  by  Victor  Ama- 
deus,  of  Sardinia ;  and  a  political  inquisition  was 
founded  by  'him  at  Turin,  to  act  precisely  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Roman  and  Neapolitan  Juntas.  This 
cruel  King,  after  having  for  years  oppressed  his  sub- 
jects, abdicated  the  throne,  turned  and  died  a  Jesuit  "at 
Rome,  and  is  on  the  road  to  canonization  as  a  saint 
by  the  court  of  the  Vatican. 
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THE  EASTERN  OPIUM  EATERS. 
THB  introduction  of  the  use  of  coffee  into  the  Ottoman 
empire  was  considered  a  blessing  calculated  to  strengthen 
the  followers  of  Mahomet  iu  the  principles  of  total  ab- 
stinence from  all  intoxicating  liquors.  "  Drunkenness, 
the  daughter  of  the  vine,"  says  the  eastern  historian 
3zi,  "  tuv1  which  the  Prophet  called  the  mother  of  all 
vices ,  can  no  longer  show  itself  -without  a  veil ;  and  the 
effeminate  men  of  the  age  have  exchanged  the  crystal 
glass  filled  with  wine,  for  the  porcelain  cup,  whence 
emanates  the  rich  odour  of  coffee.1'  Speaking  of  a  fire, 
•which  broke  out  at  Constantinople,  in  the  year  1747, 
and  which  consumed  a  great  number  of  placet  where  in- 
toxicating liquors  were  sold,  the  oriental  poets,  in  their 
amphibological  language,  declared  that  "  the  confla- 
gration was  fed  by  the  sighs  of  the  lovers  of  wine,  which 
sighs, emanating  from  throats  burning  with  thirst,  formed 
jinil  added  fuel  to  the  devouring  flames."  In  allusion 
to  the  innovating  influence  of  coffee,  other  oriental  bards 
exclaim, — "  The  bottles  are  broken,  the  glass  is  empty, 
— there  is  no  more  wine  ;  and  it  is  thou,  O  coffee  1 
that  now  retainest  us  captive— thou,  the  new  luxury  of 
the  epoch  1" 

The  historian  Wassif,  speaking  of  a  functionary  about 
the  court  of  the  Ottoman  Sultan,  who  was  passionately 
addicted  to  the  use  of  opium  and  henbane,  describes 
him  thus: — "This  fatal  predilection  rendered  him 
thinner  than  a  line  in  Eucli d  :  his  voice  resembled  the 
croaking  of  a  frog ;  his  senses  were  not  more,  energetic 
than  those  of  a  mummy ;  and  his  whole  body  was  a 
transparent  skeleton."  One  day,  while  he  was  riding 
in  the  Sultan's  train,  he  fell  from  his  horse,  from  the 
enervating  effects  of  the  opium  he  had  taken.  The 
Sultan  took  pity  upon  his  situation,  and  promised  to 
fulfil  any  wish  he  might  form.  He  immediately  chose 
an  appointment  which  conferred  upon  him  rank  and 
•wealth,  and,  being  a  suiecure,  allowed  him  to  indulge  in 
his  naturally  indolent  habits.  This  circumstance  imme- 
diately gave  a  grand  impulse  to  the  passion  for  opium  ; 
the  ute  of  the  drug  became  fashionable,  as  it  were. 
Prom  that  time  forth  the  open  space,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Mosque  of  Solymaniye,  became  theresort  of  the 
opium-eaters  at  Constantinople. 

Every  evening,  at  sunset,  the  Teryaki,  or  opium- 
eaters,  and  the  lovers  of  henbane,  flock  to  that  spot  in 
crowds ;  and  there,  on  all  sides,  may  be  seen  none  but 
men  pale  as  death,  thin,  with  slow  and  uneven  steps, 
stiff  necks,  sunken  eyes,  the  fire  offthich  is  all  extin- 
guished, powerless  limbs,  and  rather  resembling  spectres 
just  issued  from  the  tomb  than  human  beings.  They 
take  their  feats  upon  sofas  placed  along  a  wooden  shed 
or  colonnade,  to  swallow,  with  a  glass  of  cold  water,  the 
number  of  pills  that  suits  each  individual.  The  strongest 
take  four,  of  the  size  of  a  small  nut-mug.  In  less  tlian 
an  hour,  they  all  feel  themselves  under  the  influence  of 
the  opium,  which  produces  a  species  of  intoxication,  or 
rather  cxstacy  ;  and,  during  that  txcitetl  condition,  each 
one  believes  that  the  most  extravagant  desires  ol  his  ima- 
gination will  be  realised.  They  traverse  flames— walk 
upon  the  waves — and  swim  in  a  sea  of  pleasure.  *Tlie 
heavens  are  opened  to  them, —  and  all  the  joys  of  para- 
dise, promised  by  the  Prophet,  become  their  lot.  On 
every  side  they  eee  nothing  but  kiosks  of  pearls,  and 
springs  pure  as  crystals  :  their  senses  are  inspired  by 
the  contemplation  of  the  lovely  hum  is  of  their  paradise  ; 
and  they  dream  of  pleasures  unknown  to  mortals.  It 
was  by  distributing  opium  and  henbane  to  his  followers, 
that  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountains,  the  chief  of  the 
order  of  Assassins,  excites  them  to  the  most  terrible 
deeds.  It  was  not,  however,  from  this  circumstance 
that  they  obtained  the  name  of  Assassins  ;  inasmuch  as 
this  denomination,  so  far  from  having  been  given  to 
them  as  a  characteristic  denomination,  was  merely  the 
corruption  of  their  real  appellation — JIascfiit-cftin,  or 
"  Eaters  of  Henbane." 

The  visions  of  the  cpiom-eaters  of  the  east  may  be 
better  understood,  after  a  perusal  of  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  the  Koran,  or  Bible  of  Mahomet, — descrip- 
tive of  the  paradise  promised  by  that  celebrated'  im- 
postor. The  Chapter  of  the  Merciful  says,  "  There  be 
in  these  gardens  women  who  have  eyes  exceedingly 
black,  and  bodies  exceedingly  white  :  they  are  covered 
•with  pavilions ;  and  none,  either  men  or  angels,  shall 
touch  them  before  their  husbands.  They  shall  repose 
npon'green  carpets,  near  rivulets  bordered  with  flowers.1' 
— The  C/iapter  of  Smvke  contains  the  following 
passage  ; — "  There  be  in  Paradise  rivers  of  waters  that 
receive  no  alteration  ;  there  be  rivers  of  milk  that  never 
corrupt, — rivers  of  sherbet  savoury  and  delicious  to  the 
taste, — rivers  of  honey,  pure  and  clean  ;  and  fruits 
of  all  sorts." — The  Chapter  qf  the  Cave  s«ys,  "  I  will 
not  frustrate  of  reward  them  that  have  done  well. 
They  shall  enjoy  the  delights  of  the  garden  of  Eden, 
wherein  flow  many  rivers  ;  they  shall  have  bracelets  of 
fine  gold  ;  they  shall  be  clothed  with  green,  and  with 
scarlet,  and  with  shining  colours  ;  and  shall  sit  on 
thrones  with  an  eternal  felicity." — "  Such  as 'shall  obey 
God's  commandments,"  observes  the  Chajtltr  of  Or- 
ders, "  shall  have  a  place  of  safety  wherein  to  rest, 
•with  all  sorts  of  fruits,  in  pleasant  gardens,  sitting  or- 
derly on  delicious  beds,  with  glasses  full  of  drink, 
pleasing  to  the  taste,  which  shall  not  make  them  drunk. 
Their  wives,  as  white  as  fresh  eggs,  shall  not  cast  an 
eye  on  any  but  them :  thus  are  the  righteous  reward- 
ed ; — who  are  more  happy  ?" 


THE  REFORMED  TRADESMAN. 

A   1  Al.t. 

IT  was  about  eight1  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  a  misera- 
Uy  wet  Jay  lliat  Mr.  W-*Uoa,  whodwriag -the.  preceding 
two  hours Lod  b*en  fortifying  himself  for  a  disagreeable 
task  with  sundry  glasses  of  bramly-ixml-water  at  the 
Baptist's  Head,  Cateaton-street,  returned  to  hit  own 
dwelling,  and  proceeded  up  stairs.  He  took  his  accus- 
tomed seat  by  the  fire,  complained  of  the  chilliness  of 
the  evening,  and  presently  sank  into  a  state  of  profound 
abstraction,  in  spite  of  the  strong  potations  he  had  so 
liberally  imbibed. 

"  lillcii,"  lit;  at  l«ogth  said  to  a  pretty  delicate  yeung 
woman  who  occupied  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire,  and 
who  was  no  other  than  Mrs.  Walton,  "  I  have  very  un- 
pleasant news  to  communicate  to  you." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  faltered  Mrs.  Walton,  whom 
this  very  earnest  exhortation  to  calmness  and  compo- 
sure had,  as  is  usually  the  case,  contrived  to  agitate  in 
no  slight  degree.  "  What  unpleasant  news  can  you 
have  to  tell  me  ?" 

"  I  shall  be  compelled,  I  fear,"  said  Mr.  Walton 
mournfully,  "to  call  my  creditors  together  tomorrow ; 
and  I  find,  after  taking  every  thing  into  account, — 
the  debts  due  to  me,  the  stock  in  hand,  and  my  assets, — 
that  I  can  only  offer  them  a  composition  of  seven  and 
sixpence  in  the  pound." 

Mrs.  Walton,  it  may  bo  supposed,  was  exceedingly 
shocked  at  this  unexpected  announcement. 

"  The  creditor  I  have  most  reason  to  believe  hostile 
to  me,"  resumed  Mr.  Walton, — "  ex-'use  me  for  saying 
so,  my  dear  Kllen, — is  your  father.  You  know  the  an- 
tipathy— I  can  call  it  nothing  less — which  he  has  for  a 
long  time  conceived  against  me  ;  and  the  £500  he  lent 
me  on  your  marriage,  he  has  recently  been  very  urgent 
to  call  back." 

"  I  do  not  think  you  know  him,"  said  the  wife,  "  if 
you  suppose  he  would  frustrate  your  efforts  to  settle 
your  affairs.  You  are  aware  that  ever  since  he  joined 
the  Teetotal  Society,  he  has  not  visited  us  because  he 
says  you  always  huve  alcoholic  poisons  upon  the  table ; 
aud  your  refusal  to  sign  the  pledge  yourself,  was  also 
another  cause  of  irritation.  But  I  v*U  intercede  with 
him  ;  and  I  am  sure,  for  the  chilihetTs  sake — " 

Walton  shook  his  head,  saying,  "  It  will,  be  to  no  pur- 
pose, 1  feel  that!  My  three  principal  creditors,"  he 
added,  "  will  not  stand  iu  the  way  of  an  arrangment. 
They  generally  meet-  me  every  other  evening,  at 
the  Baptist's  Head,  when  I  go  there;  and  tliey  have 
told  me  a  thousand  times  over  the  bottle,  that  they  will 
stic';  to  me  through  thick  and  thin.  So  you  see,  I  am 
by  mi  means  afraid  of  Eager,  Grasp,  and  Sharp." 

The  worthy  couple  having  talked  and  retalked,  and 
canvassed  and  argued  the  various  matters  connected 
with  this  unpleasant  business,  and  Mr.  Walton  having 
regaled  himself  (as  he  considered  the  pernicious  indul- 
gence) with  some  more  spirits  and  water  and  a  cigar, 
they  betook  themselves  to  bed. 

Mr.  Walton  was  a  silkman,  and  resided  in  AMer- 
manbury.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he  succeeded  to 
a  good  business,  and  a  few  thousand  pounds  :  and,  about 
three  years  after,  contrived,  but  not  without  much 
difficulty,  to  acquire  a  wife, — Old  Blunt,  the  father  of 
llie  bride,  having  growled  a  very  uncomplimentary 
consent  to  the  match.  The  truth  i«,  tho  old  gentleman, 
amongst  other  partialities  antl  prejudices  which  some- 
times are  discoverable  in  old  gentlemen  who  can  afford 
to  do_  as  they  please,  was  extr«-mel<-"  attached  to  his 
daughter,  and  by  no  means  so  to  the  man  whom  she 
had  selected  for  n  husband.  He  thought  him  too-  vola- 
tile, and  too  much  adiiicted  to  frequenting  taverns  and 
public-dinners  ;  he  wondered  what  could  posfcss  the 
cuxcumbs  of  the  day  to  bnact  of  the  quantity  of  wine 
they  could  drink  ;  and  then — worse  and  worse — he  had 
himself  seen  Waltou,  on  several  occasions,  in  a  state  of 
anything  but  •immaculate  sobriety.  These  weie  serious 
charges;  and  Old  Blunt  unfortunately  had  grounds  for 
making  them.  -But  at  leugth  Miss  Kllen  persuaded 
her  father  to  consent  to  the  match  ;  and  for  a  few  weeks 
after  his  marriage,  Walton  pursued  a  domestic  system 
of  exiktcuco  wiiich  quite  won  Old  Blunt's  heart.  In 
the  course  of  a  short  time,  however,  Walton  returned  to 
his  old  haunts;  and  four  evenings  out  of  the- seven, 
every  week,  were  passed  >vith  his  three  friends  (trades- 
men like  himself, )  in  an  adjacent  public-house,  where 
"  the  parlour  was  so  snug,  the  company  so  select,  and 
the  liquor  so  good  !"  The  evil  example  of  his  son-in- 
law  had  induced  Old  Blunt  to  join  a  Teetotal  Society  ; 
and  he  used  his  utmost  exertions  to  persuade  Walton 
to  adopt  a  similar  precautionary  measure.  But  Walton 
burst  out  laughing  in  his  face,  at  the  very  idea;  and 
the  old  gentleman  retired  in  high  dudgeon,  with  the 
stern  resolve  of  seeing  his  "  scape-grace  son-in-law"  no 
more. 

It  was  with  no  slight  degree  of  nervous  trepidation 
that  Walton  wrote  and-  despatched  by  the  hand  of  his 
clerk,  the  several  letters  to  his  creditors,  conveying  to 
them  the  unpleasant  fact  that  he  was  about  to  call  them 
together.  How  Old  Blunt  would  chuckle  over  his  mis- 
forlunei!  Scarcely  more  pleasant  to  him  was  the 
conviction  of  what  would  be  the  behaviour  of  his  three 
intimate  friends  and  boon  companions,  Eager,  Grasp, 
and  Sharp,  upon  this  distressing  occasion  !  H»  already 
beheld  (m  imagination)  Eager  pressing  his  hand  with 
sympathizing  cordiality :  he  *aw  the  big  tear  (teal  down 
the  long  face — made  longer  than  usual  by  this'  circum- 
stance—of the  worthy  Grasp;  he  heard  the  tones  of 
tender  condolence  which  flowed,  or  would  flow,  from 


the  tongtie  of  The  almost  too  sensitive  and  particularly 
amiable  Sharp !  Walton  was  a  man  of  a  rather  excita- 
ble temperament;  and  his  heart  was  opposed  by  a 
sense  of  "  pleasing  pain"  when  he.  recalled  to  wind, 
the  Tower  conduct,  of  las  friend*,  which  augured  to 
nobly  of  their  conduct  to  come. 

The  day  at  length  arrived.  A  room  had  been  en- 
gaged at  the  Baptist's  Head,  in  Cateaton-street ;  and 
twelve  o'clock  was  the  hour  appointed  for  the  meeting. 
With  a  pallid  countenance,  aud  a  dreadful  sinking  of. 
the  spirits,  which  even  several  drams  had  failed  to 
elevate,  he  ordered  his  porter  to  precede  him  with  the 
books.  As  he  entered  the  room,  and  approached  the 
table  at  which  the  gentlemen  were  seated,  all  eyes  (and 
some  spectacles,  too)  were  fixed  upon  him,  as  though 
anxious  to  discover  through  a  physiognomical  medium, 
what  composition  the  insolvent  was  likely  to  offer.  The 
creditors  at  large  received  him  with  a  variation  of  cold- 
ness or  cordiality  proportioned  to  their  several  claims 
upon  him ;  but  his  friend  Kuger  saluted  him  with,  "  Oh  ! 
here  you  are:  you  are  rather  behind  time,  sir;"— the 
worthy  Grasp  soothed  him  by  "Come  at  last,  eh?" 
whilst  the  too  sensitive  and  amiable  Shark  was  seized 
with  a  sudden  cough,  not  unlike  the  bellowing  of  an 
ox,  and  entailed  a  glance  upon  him  worthy  of  a  cock- 
atrice. 

Mr.  Shark,  being  the  largest  creditor,  was  forthwith 
inducted  into  the  chair,  and  began  to  enter  upon  the 
matter  in  hand  with  much  expedition. 

"  Where  are  the  books,  Mr.  Walton?"  said  he.  "  It 
is  necessary  we  should  sec  them,  sir,"  The  tone  m 
which  these  words  were  uttered,  rather  startled  th» 
debtor; — it  was  so  unlike  the  voice, of  Mr.  Shark  when 
he  used  to  come  and  prevail  upon  him  to  take  a  parcel 
of  goods. 

"  Have  you  prep»red  a  balance-sheet,  Mr.  Walton— 
eh,  sir  ?"  enquired  Shark. 

"  I  have  sir,"  was  the  modest  reply. 

"Hand  it  to  me,  then:  come — quick — what's  th* 
man  dreaming  about  ?  Throw  it  over — there  !  that 
will  do  1" 

Mr.  Shark  examined  the  document  with  great  care, 
aud  furnished  the  creditors,  from  time  to  time,  with 
such  satisfactory  information  as  they  could  gleau  from, 
certain  dissatisfied  grunts  which  escaped  him  at  in- 
tervals. 

"  And,  now,  sir,  what  composition  do  you  offer  us?" 
lie  at  length  said  to  the  pecuniary  delinquent. 

"  Why,  sir,"  said  Walton  humbly,  "  I  cannot,  as 
you  will  perceive,  guarantee  more  than  seven  and  six- 
pence in  the  pound." 

"  Seven  and  sixpence  !"  shouted  Shark  :  "then  you 
must  go  into  the  (ja;ette." 

"  I  hope  you  will  not  ruin  me  and  my  family  entire- 
ly," murmured  Walton.  ,j 

Mr.  Shark  deigned  no  reply,  but  threw  the  balance- 
jheet  towards  Messrs.  Kager  and  Shark,  who  ex- 
amined it,  the  former  with  disappointed  disgust,  and 
the  latter  with  disgusted  diiappoiutment. 

"  By  the  way,"  said  Mr.  Shark,  taking  up  the  docu- 
ment once  more,  "  be  so  good,  Mr.  Walton,  as  to> 
explain  this.  I  perceive  you  have  set  down  Mr.  Blunt 
as  your  creditor  tor  £5UO.  Mr.  Blunt  is  your  father- 
in-law,  I  believe  .'" 

"  You  know  he  is,  Mr.  Shark,"  answered  the  in- 
solvent ;  "  aud  he  lent  me  the  money. on  my  marriage." 

"  I  don't  believe  it!"  cried  Shark. 

"  Quite  improbable  !"  said  Eager. 

"  Rattier  too  good  !"  ejaculated  Grasp. 

"  Why,  you  are  every  one  aware  of  the  fact  as  well 
as  myself,"  .-.u  1  Walton,  iu  dismayed  astonishment. 

"  We  are  aware  of  nothing,"  retorted  Shark.  "  But 
why  is  lie  not  here  ?  He  is  a  large  creditor, — aud  he 
is  absent." 

I  am  afraid  that  it  is  with  no  friendly  feeling  that 
he  stops  away,"  said  Walton 

"  A  clear  case  of  collusion,"  observed  Shark,  placing 
his  thumbs  in  the  arm  holes  of  his  waistcoat,  aud  tilting 
back  in  his  chair. 

•'  Decided  collusion,"  said  Grasp. 

"  Collusion,  certainly,"  acquiesced  Eager. 

"  Pray,  ho*  do  you  account  for  your  insolvency, 
Mr.  Walton  ?"  demanded  Mr.  Shark,  alter  a  pause. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  confess  that  my  in- 
attention to  business  has  been  the  principal  cause, — 
and  bad  debts  have  accelerated  my  ruin." 

"And  frequenting  the  public-houses,  eh,  Mr.  Wal- 
ton ?"  said  Grasp,  fiercely. 

"  Where  I  meet  with  y"u  and " 

"  No  insolence,  sir,"  said  Shark.'  "  And,  as  for  the; 
bad  debts,  that  is  all  nonsense  !  I  never  make  bad 
debts." 

"  You  forget,  Mr.  Shark,"  said  Walton,  "  that  you 
are  the  largest  creditor  <m  this  occasion." 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  continued  Mr.  Shark,  affecting 
not  to  hear  this  retort,  "suppose  we  adjourn  this  meet- 
ing until  to-morrow,  and  in  the  mean  time  consider  of 
the  steps  we  shall  adopt  in  this  matter  ?" 

The  motion  was  carried  without  a  dissenting  voice. 

"  You  may  go  sir,"  said  Sbark,  turning  to  Walton 
with  a  peremptory  air;  "  and  mark  you,  be  punctual  to 
the  moment.  Twelve  o'clock  is  our  time. 

Walton  having  made  his  bow,  and  followed  by  hi» 
porter  with  the  books  and  balance  sheet,  departed  to 
his  own  house  in  a  state  of  utter  COP  fusion,  mortifica- 
tion, and  despair.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  lie 
experienced  the  base,  the  dirty,  the  safe  insults  which 
gentlemen  in  the  .commercial  world  so  very  often 
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«t«t  upon  those  who  are  not  in  a  lituatioo  to  pay  them 
thrir  <ni«;  or,  in  other  words,  he  was  made  to  feel  bow 
effectually  a  man  contrives  to  get  out  of  people's  books 
by  getting  into  them.  He  was  most  of  all  astonished 
at  the  conductor  Kager,  Grasp,  and  Shark. 

He  had  been  sitting  in  his  compting  liou.no  during  a 
•space  of  three  hours,  and  had  nearly  emptied  the  se- 
cond bottle  of  Guinnesa's  stout,  when  the  door  opened, 
and  in  walked  Mr.  Eager. 

"  Keep  your  seat,  Walton,  my  dear  fellow,"  said 
Mr.  Eager.  "  Have  you  got  a  clean  glass?  There — 
that's  right.  This  stoat  is  capital !  I  have  just 
dropped  in  to  talk  over  your  affairs  in  a  friendly  way." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  Walton,  in  surprise. 

"  Yes — indeed  !  I  have  been  thinking  over  your  af- 
fairs since  the  meeting  of  this  morning  ;  and  it  strikes 
me  that  something  iray  yet  be  done.  For  instance,  I 
will  sign  your  composition  upon  one  condition." 

•'  Condition  !"  cried  Walton.  "  I  am  in  no  condition 
to  make  any  conditions." 

"I  thought  you  knew  my  friendship,  and  would  act 
as  a  friend  towards  me,  if  I  pursue  the  same  line  of 
conduct  in  respect  to  you,"  «aid  Eager  in  a  softly 
pleasing  tone.  "  This  is  all  I  want  you  to  do, — 
make  over  to  me  your  connexion  with  Braybrook  at 
Coventry,  as  it  will  be  impassible  for  you—" 

"  They  will  still  give  me  their  business,"  interrupted 
Walton.  "  I  know  you  are  aware  of  their  kind  feeling 
with  regard  to  me,  since  you  have  written  to  them  many 
times  endeavouring'to  supplant  me." 

"  In  the  way  of  business  I  have  sent  them  a  circular 
ortwo,  certainty,"  admitted  Mr.  Eager,  who  was  never 
known  to  blush  but  once,  and  that  was  inadvertently. 
"But,  my  dear  Walton,  they  will  abandon  you  after 
ttois,  I  am  sure  of  it.  Now,  if  you  will  write  to  them — 
I  know  your  influence  with  them — and  persuade  them 
to  transfer  their  business  to  me — '' 

"  The  best  customers  I  have  I"  cried  Walton, 

"Then,"  added  Eager,  "  I  will  accept  your  composi- 
tion !" 

"  I  couldn't  do  it — I  can't  think  of  such  a  thing," 
said  Walton  positively. 

'•  You  mean  to  tell  me,"  said  Eager,  "  you  will  not 
do  me  a  trifling  service  like  this,  which  cannot  do  you 
any  injury  ;" — and  he  arose,  saying,  "  Good  day,  Mr. 
Walton." 

Mr.  Eager  took  his  hat,  and  proceeded  towards  the 
door.  "Eh  !"  said  he  turning  suddenly  round,  affecting 
to  hear  something  which  the  other  hsd  never  uttered. 

"  I  said  nothing,  sir,"  cried  Walton.  "  I  repeat, 
however,  that  I  could  never  think  of  such  a  thing." 

"Oh!  very  well,  eir — very  well ; — you  may  repent 
of  this;" — and  Eager,  with  much  apparent  indignation 
and  much  real  discomfiture  retreated  into  the  warehouse, 
casting  a  contemptuous  look  upon  the  unconscious  por- 
ter, as  he  left  the  premises. 

Walton  was  not  suffered  to  remain  for  a  very  long 
space  of  time  pondering  over  the  modest  and  friendly 
proposition  of  Mr,Kager,  before  a  second  opening  ot  the 
door  disturbed  him.  It  was  Mr.  Grasp. 

"  Well,  Walton,"  said  he,  with  as  good-humoured  an 
aspect  as  it  was  in  his  power  to  muster,  "  you've  got 
over  tbe  first  meeting.  I  hope  we  shall  succeed  better 
tomorrow.  But  we  must  be  severe— we  must  appear  to 
be  very  particular  in  these  cases.  You  don't  suppose 
I  wan  in  earnest,  when  I  spoke  to  you  as  I  did,  do 
you  ?" 

"  Were  you  not  ?"  cried  Walton. 

"  Nothing  further  from  my  thoughts,  I  can  assure 
you,"  returned  Grasp.  "  But  let  us  run  down  as  far  as 
the  Baptist's  Head,  and  1/011  shall  stand  a  bottle  of 
wine  while  we  talk  over  these  matters." 

Walton  made  no  objection  ;  and  luckily  the  parlour 
at  the  Baptist's  Head  was  empty  when  they  arrived. 

"  Now,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Grasp,  as  soon  as  the 
wine  had  made  its  appearance,  and  each  gentleman  had 
emptied  hi-,  first  glass,  "  I  tell  you  what  you  mujt  do 
for  me,  and  then  I  will  sign  your  composition  without  a 
murmur." 

"  What  must  I  do  ?"  demanded  Walton. 

"My  debt  is  three  hundred  and  odd  pounds,  you 
know,"  cpntinned  Grasp  ;  "  and  you  offer  seven  and 
sixpence  in  the  pound.  Well — give  me  bills  for  the 
balance,  at  six,  nine,  and  twelve, — I  won't  be  hard  up- 
on an  old  friend,  you  see." 

"Impossible!"  ejaculated  Walton :  "I  should  be 
cheating  my  other  creditors,  and  embarrassing  myself 
once  more." 

"  Then,  may  I  be  hanged  if  I  ever  agree  to  your  pro- 
posals," cried  Grasp,  rising  from  his  soat  in  a  dreadful 
rage. 

"  You  cannot  suppose  that  I  will  sacrifice  myself  for 
you,"  remonstrated  Walton. 

"Let  me  go—I'll  not  hear  another  word,"  cried 
Grasp.  "  Ungrateful  wretch  !  But  this  comes  of  being 
a  friend  !" — and,  so  saying,  he  rushed  towards  the  door  ; 
but,  finding  that  no  one  rush«d  after  him,  he  stopped 
suddenly.  "  Have  you  any  thing  farther  to  say  to  me, 
Mr.  Walton  ?"  he  asked,  mote  calmly 

"  Nothing  whatever." 

"  Oh !  I  thought  you  had ;  it  ii  of  no  consequence ;" 
and  Mr.  Grasp  made  his  way  into  the  street,  in  a  state 
of  mind  only  to  be  conceived  by  those  who  have  expe- 
rienced a  similarly  ungracious  reception  of  their  good 
offices. 

Walton  felt  a  stupefaction,  a  kind  of  stultification  of 
the  faculties  creeping  gradually  over  htm,  shortly  after 
€ra«p  had  made  bit  exit.  It  -wai  clear  that  his  tiro 


friends  would  never  accepV  his  composition,  and  he 
must  be  made  a  bankrupt.  What  was  he  to  do  ? 
He  drank  another  glass  of  wine.  What  was  to  become 
of  him  ?  He  drank  a  third  glass.  Which  way  was  he 
to  turn  ?  Ha  drank  a  fourth.  How  could  he  face  bis 
wife  and  children  once  more  ?  He  drank  a  fifth.  Why 
had  not  his  father-in-law  been  present  at  the  meeting  ? 
He  emptied  the  bottle. 

On  his  return  to  his  compting-house,  he  found  Mr. 
Shark  awaiting  his  arrival.  Mr,  Shark  inclined  his 
head  with  solemn  condescension  toward  the  insolvent, 
intending  thereby  to  convey  an  assurance  to  the<  un- 
happy man  that  he  might  take  a  seat  in  his  own  private 
office. 

"  This  is  an  awkward  business,  Mr.  Walton,"  he 
began, — "  a  very  awkward  business  :  I  think  I  have 
just  reason  to  complain  of  you.  Why  did  you  not  give 
me  a  hint  as  to  the  state  of  your  affairs  tome  time 
since  ?  I  might  then  have  been  induced—" 

"  To  strike  a  dockett  against  me,"  thought  Walton. 

"  Induced  to  lend  you  a  helping  hand  to  bring  you 
through,"  added  Shark. 

"  I  did  not  know  the  condition  of  my  circumstances 
until  I  resolved  to  examine  my  books,  and  take  stock," 
observed  the  insolvent  silkman. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Shark,  appeased,  "  what  is  done, 
cannot  be  undone.  But  this  composition  of  seven  and 
sixpence  in  the  pound  is  very  small,  .Mr.  Walton — 
very  small !  I  am  a  great  sufferer — the  largest  creditor 
— a  hard  case." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  it,"  said  Walton. 

Mr.  Shark  wooed  silence  for  some  time,  indeed  for 
so  long  a  time  that  one  might  almott  have  thought  that 
he  had  succeeded  in  making  up  the  match  between 
them.  He  at  length  delivered  himself  of  these  words, 
— "  Come,  look  up  your  friends;  they,  I  am  sure,  do 
not  wish  to  see  yon  reduced  to  commence  the  world 
again  under  such  unfavourable  circumstances.  They 
will  lend  you  money — I  know  they  will." 

"  I  hope  to  get  a  little  money  together,  certainly," 
said  Walton,  "  otherwise  I  shall  be  unable  to  resume 
business.  I  have  given  up  every  farthing  to  my  credi- 
tors— every  farthing." 

"  Nay,  I  didn't  mean  that,"  cried  Shark  abruptly. 
"  I  mean  that  unless  you  can  offer  more,  1  will  never 
sign  your  composition." 

Walton  was  now  well  nigh  reduced  to  despair. 

"  Good  heavens  !  Mr.  Shark,  you  do  not  mean  to  say 
so  ?" 

"  Old  Blunt  will  help  you." 

"  It  is  quite  hopeless  to  expect  it." 

"Of  the  other  creditors,  I  say  nothing,"  continued 
Mr.  Shark:  "  every  thing  is  fair  tluire  ;  but  ai  for  m«, 
poor  soft  easy  fool—" 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Shark—" 

"  1'ay  me  in  full,  and  I'll  sign  the  composition,'' 
added  the  creditor.  "I  know  you  can  ;  and  I'll  per- 
suade the  other  creditors  to  take  tit  and  tijrpcnce.  I 
can  tell  them  you  ought  to  have  somethiug  to  go  on 
with." 

"  I  cannot  do  it — I  would  die  first !"  ejaculated  Wal- 
ton passionately.  "  What  right  have  you  to  thick  me 
so  base  a  vUlain  ?  and  is  this  your  conduct,  after  all 
your  professions  of  friendship  in  the  parlour  of  the 
public-house,  eh — Sir?" 

"Very  well!"  cried  Shark.  "I'll  be  the  ruin  of 
you,  that's  all !  You  don't  know  me  yet  1" 

"  Oh  !  yes — I  do  now,"  said  Walton  bitterly. 

"  No  insoleace,  Sir,— you  are  a  villain  !''  exclaimed 
Shark  ;  and  flinging  himself  out  of  the  compung-house, 
he  met  Mr.  Blunt  hastening  in. 

"  Well,  where  is  this  man .-"  demanded  Old  Bl  mi 
gruffly. 

"Oh! 'you'll  find  him  in  there  to-day,"  answered 
Shark;  "and  in  Newgate  toon,  fora  more  precious 
rascal  I  never  saw." 

"  I  was  unable  to  attend  your  meeting  to-day,  Mr. 
Walton."  cried  Blunt  as  he  entered  the  corapting- 
house.  "  How  did  it  go  off?  But  you  need  not  tell 
me,  Mr.  Shark  was  there,  I  suppose  t" 

"  He  was,  sir." 

"  Then  what  business  has  he  here  ?" 

Hereupon  Walton,  who  felt  at  that  moment  that  even 
Blunt,  as  a  confidant,  would  be  a  relief  to  his  feelings, 
detailed  tbe  visits  of  his  three  creditors,  and  tbe  condi- 
tions they  had  severally  proposed  to  him. 

"  Um— ah!"  said  Blunt.  "  Wise  men,  you  perceive, 
Mr.  Walton— men  of  the  world — men  who  look  after 
their  families.  But  where  are  your  books  ?  I  mean  to 
look  over  them  very  strictly,  I  can  promise  you  ;  so,  if 
you  have  any  where  to  go  for  a  couple  of  hours,  you 
may  leave  me  here." 

Walton,  having  laid  before  the  old  gentleman  his 
books  and  balance  sheet,  left  nim  to  himself,  and  re- 
turned at  the  time  specified.  Old  Blunt  had  just  closed 
the  books,  and  was  wiping  his  spectacles. 

"  I  hope,"  said  Walton,  "you  have  found  ,  every 
thing  satisfactory  ?" 

"Well,  I  don''t  know,"  returned- Blunt  with  subdued 
gruffness.  "  I'll  think  about  it.  Where  is  your  wife? 
Is  she  up  stairs?  I'll  just  go  and  see  her  and  the  chil- 
dren. There— now,  you  needn't  move :  I  know  the 
way," 

In  about  an  hour  Old  Blunt  again  entered  tbe  compt- 
ing-house. 

"  Well."  said  he,  "  I  shall  be  at  tbe  meeting  to-mor- 
row, without  fail." 

"  I  cm 'glad  of  that,"  taid  Walton  ;  and  he  mention  - 
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cd  the  suspicion  of  collusion  which  bad  bean  thrown 
out. 

"  Collusion  I  Net  a  very  likely  thing,  Walton— eh  f 
But  come — -good  bye — give  me  your  baud — there! 
Your  dinner's  ready  qp  stairs :  go,  and  eat  it— but  mind 
and  don't  take  anything  stronger  than  water,  for  it  if 
drinking  that  has  already  got  you  into  these  difficulties." 

The  old  gentleman  hobbled  away,  leaving  Walton  •• 
less  affected  than  surprised  at  the  unwonted  kindness  of 
his  father-in-law. 

Punctual  as  Walton  contrived  to  be  on  the  following 
day,  he  found  his  creditors  in  the  great  room  at  th» 
Baptist's  Head  before  him.  A  solemn  stillness  reign- 
ed for  some  time— a  silence  which  was  only  broken  by 
the  abrupt  entrance  of  Old  Blunt. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  I  perceive  you  have  not  a* 
yet  commenced  proceedings.  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words, 
which  I  may  as  well  say  at  once.  Mr.  Walton  tells 
me  that  a  hint  was  thrown  out  yesterday,  that  '.hero 
was  a  collusion  between  him  and  myself." 

"  Something  of  the  kind  was  dropt  inadvertently, 
certainly,"  said  one  of  the  creditors ;  "  but  wo  at  thi* 
end  of  tbe  room  are  quite  satisfied  that  there  is  no  foun- 
dation for  it.  We  only  hope  that  there  may  be  as  littla 
foundation  for  the  fear  expressed  by  Mr.  Walton  that 
you  were  unfriendly  to  him." 

"  Um — he  thought  that,  did  be?"  grunted  liliiut  ; 
"  then  he  was  a  fool  for  his  pains.  Now  I'll  convince 
you  of  the  contrary.  His  debts,  I  perceive,  are  some* 
thing  less  than  £2,500;  he  owes  me  £500.  There, 
then — take  that  amongst  you,  it  will  give  you  a  com* 
position  of  twelve  and  sixpence  in  the  pound." 

Here  a  drumming  on  the  table,  performed  by  tlm 
knuckles  of  the  creditors  at  large,  saluted  Old  Blunt; 
and  they  severally  rose  and  shook  hands  with  the  in- 
solvent. But  Messrs.  Eager,  Grasp,  and  Shark,  main- 
tained a  profound  silence. 

"  What  say  you,  gentlemen  {"  enquired  Blunt 

"  Messrs.  Lager  and  Grasp  now  hastened  to  sound 
Walton  once  more  relative  to  their  respective  proposi- 
tions of  the  previous  day  ;  but  a  decisive  negative  wa» 
returned.  Mr.  Shark  next  pounced  upon  the  insolvent 
and  drew  him  towards  the  window. 

"  Now,  Walton,  my  good  fellow,"  said  he,  "  only 
drop  the  word — eighteen  shillings  in  tbe  ponud— and  I 
will  sign  the  composition." 

"  I  cannot  think  of  it ;  but,  if  you  like,  I  will  coai- 
municate  your  proposal  to  the  creditors." 

"  Oh  !  not  for  the  world  !"  answered  Shark,  slinking; 
bac'k  to  his  seat. 

"  Gentlemen,"  cried  Mr.  Blvint,  "  I  have  great  rea- 
son to  be  dissatisfied  with  Mr.  Walton ;  "  but  for  nothing 
so  much  as  for  his  pot-house  acquaintance  with  thesa 
three  individuals,"  pointing  to  Grasp,  Eager,  and 
Shark.  "  Would  you  believe  it, — Mr.  Eager  required. 
Walton,  as  a  condition  of  his  signing  the  composition, 
to  relinquish  to  him  his  bett  customer,  at  Coventry,— 
that  Mr.  Grasp  demanded  bills  for  the  balance  of  hi* 
debt, — and  that  Mr.  Shark  could  be  satisfied  with  no- 
thing less  than  eighteen  shillings  in  the  pound,  to  b« 
paid  privately,  and  out  of  your  pockets." 

A  great  sensation  pervaded  tbe  meeting  at   (his  an- 
nouncement.    Mr.  Shark  rushed  from  the  room;    Mr. 
Grasp,  who  seemed  as  if  the  floor  were  giving  way  frosn  . 
under  him,  melted  from  their  presence ;  and  Mr.  Eager, 
starting  like  a  postman  who  discovers  a. letter  in  hif 
hand  addressed  to  himself,  suddenly  bethought   himself' 
of  something,  and  vanished. 

"  And  now  gentlemen,"  once  more  spoke  Mr.  Blunt* 
"  I  am  a  man  of  few  words.  Come  to  my  bouse  to- 
morrow at  twelve,  and  you  shall  be  paid  in  full;  and  so 
shall  the  rascals  who  have  just  gone,  although  it's  mor* 
than  they  deserve ;" — and  he  lugged  tbe  bewildered  • 
Walton  into  the  street. 

"  And  now,"  said  be,  addressing  bis  son-in-law,  a* 
they  walked  home,  "  I  have  a  few  thing*  to  a*k  of  you. 
Will  you  give  up  frequenting  public-house*?" 

"  I  will,"  replied  Walton. 

"  And  you  will  also  renounce  tbe  disgusting  habit  of 
drinking?" 

"  To  please  you,  I  will." 

"  And  you  will  sign  the  Teetotal  pledge,  by  way  of 
giving  the  principle  a  fair  trial." 

"  I  can  refuse  you  nothing,  after  your  kind  treatment 
towards  me." 

"  Very  well,"  continued  Old  Blunt,  taking  hii  son- 
in-law's  arm  for  the  first  time  since  their  acquain- 
tance, "  you  shall  not  want  money  to  go  on  with.  H 
know  you  will  do  well,  if  you  keep  your  intellect* 
clear,  and  attend  to  your  business." 

And  thus  ended  this  eventful  meeting  of  creditor*. 

It  was  about  three  years  afterwards,  that  Mr.  Eager 
was  seated  on  the  Highflyer  fast  coach  to  Manchester   , 
(whither  he  was  going  for  the  purpose  of  undermining 
another  person's  connexion,)  when,  having  partaken  a 
little  too  freely  of  wine  and  bottled-stout  at  dinner  oi, 
the  road,  be  tumbled  off  tbe  vehicle,  and  dislocated  bis] 
neck. 

Mr.  Grasp,  who  has  married  a  second  wife,  and  wa» 
altogether  furnished  with  eight  of  those  domestic  little 
animals  called  "  children,"  finds  sucb  a  family  rather 
inconvenient  to  provide  for ;  and,  although  he  doe* 
manage  to  totter  on,  it  is  not  without  requesting  occa- 
sional credit  from  Mr.  Walton.  .  oHfes^l  ' 

And  Mr.  Shark',  the  other  day,  had  some  diffioaltym 
persuading  a  body  of  gentlemen,  who  met -tog«tb«r  at 
his  calling,  to  accept  tbe  handrocae  and  graKfricg 
composition  of  five-pence  half-penny  in  tbe  pound; 
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An  for  Mr.  Walton  when  I  l»st  *aw  kirn,  he  was 
doing  very  well :  indeed,  I  suspect  him  to  be  rather  rich 
than  otherwise ; — at  all  events,  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
attribute  his  present  flourishing  condition  to  the  change 
of  habits  brought  about  by  signing  the  Teetotal  pledge, 
to  which  he  is  a  .-launch  and  faithful  adherent. 


THE  BRIGHT  DESTINIES  OF  TEETOTALISM. 

LET  us  hope  that  a  brighter  day  is  opening  upon  us. 
The  extent  and  consequences  of  the  evil  are  fully  ap- 
preciated, and  the  conviction  has  tpread  far  and  wide, 
that  the  best  interests  of  society  require  a  vigorous  and 
united  effort  for  its  suppression.  A  few  years  only  have 
elapsed,  since  public  attention  was  drawn  to  the  subject. 
Some  zealous  individuals  proposed  the  formation  of 
societies  for  the  prevention  uf  intemperance,  and  la- 
boured long  and  successfully  for  their  establishment. 
They  had  prejudices  to  encounter,  interests  to  contend 
with',  and  inveterate  habiU  to  subdue.  But  they  have 
seen  the  triumph  of  their  principles  and  plans.  Asso- 
ciations have  been  formed  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  object ;  and  they 
are  earnestly  striving  to  arrest  the  march  of  those  who 
are  on  the  road  to  destruction,  and  to  fortify  those  who 
are  exposed  to  temptation.  Destitute  of  all  legal  au- 
thority, their  efforts  are  all  limited  to  persuasion,  to 
conviction,  to  example.  The  most  beneficial  results 
have  already  followed  their  labours.  The  manufacture 
and  consumption  of  ardent  spirit  have  been  reduced. 
Many  have  been  recalled  to  a  better  life  and  better 
prospects.  And  what  is  far  more  important,  experience 
Las  set  its  seal  upon  the  value  and  practicability  of  the 
plan.  Ebriety,  we  hope,  will  soon  cease  to_be  thejstan- 
dard  of  hospitality,  aud  fashion  no  longer  require  its 
votaries  to  convert  scenes  of  rational  conviviality  into 
scenes  of  vice,  and  sometimes  crime. 

To  all  who  object  to  Teetotal  Societies  we  say, 
Go  ask  the  father  who  has  seen  the  son  of  his  age 
and  hopes,  qualified  by  nature,  habit,  and  education, 
to  perform  au  honourable  and  useful  part  nn  the  stage 
of  life;  who  has  seen  him  abandon  all  those  prospects, 
and  become  the  slave  of  this  most  disgusting  propensity, 
and  the  companion  of  all  that  is  vile  in  the  community  ; 
ask  the  father  the  value  of  an  association  which  will 
redeem  the  lost  one  from  this  thraldom,  and  restore  him 
to  society,  to  hi*  friends,  to  himself.  Ask«the  heatt 
broken  wife,  who  has  seen  the  partner  of  her  cares  the 
father  of  her  children,  forget  all,  abandon  all,  and  ruin 
all  that  should  be  nearest  and  dearest  to  him,  and  seek 
pleasure  in  the  abodes  of  vice  and  intoxication ;  ask 
her  whether  these  labours  of  love  and  charity,  which 
pluck  the  brand  from  the  burning,  are  useless  and  in- 
operative. Ask  the  children  whose  father  is  a  stranger 
to  their  love  and  affection,  aud  who  barters  their  happi- 
ness and  his  own  for  scenes  of  dissipation  and  intoxica- 
tion, and  let  them  calculate  the  value  of  redemption, 
and  their  gratitude  to  those  who  break  his  bonds  and 
set  the  captive  free.  Ask  society,  whether  the  restora- 
tion to  an  useful  aud  honourable  life,  of  some  of  it^most 
promising  but  once  lost  and  unhappy  members,  is  not 
a  source  of  satisfaction  and  congratulation — and  all  this 
has  been  done  and  is  now  doing. 

Who  ventures  to  say,  there  is  no  cure  for  this  malady 
of  mind  and  body — no   signal   of  safety  which   can  be 
lifted  up,   like  the  brazen  serpent   of  old,   and  whereon 
the   afflicted  may  look   and     be   healed — no   power  of 
conscience — no  regard  for  the  present,  no  dread  of  the 
future,   which  can  stay  the  progress  of  this  desolating 
calamity  '      It  is   indeed  a   disorder,   which   falls    not 
within  the  province  of  the  physician.     Empiricism  has 
prescribed   its    remedies,    and  various   nostrums    have 
been  administered,   with  temporary  success,   calculated 
to  nauseate  the  patient,  and   thus  by    association,   to 
create  a  revulsion    of  feeling.      But  little  permanent 
advantage  has  attended   this  process.     As  the  habit  of 
intoxication,  when  once  permanently  engrafted  on  the 
constitution,  affects  the  mind  and  body,   both   become 
equally  debilitated.     Can  the  pleasures  of  the  bowl  be 
weighed  in  the  balance  with  the  rational  enjoyments 
within  our  reach?  with   the  tender  affections  of  those 
whose  hearts  are  knit  to  ours  ?  with  the  respect  of  socie- 
ty, with  the  consciousness  of  doing  well  and  deserving 
well,   and  with  all   those  moral  accompaniments  which, 
if  not  the  reward,  are  yet  the  sure  attendant  upon  vir- 
tuous resolutions  and  a  \vell  spent  life  ?     To   youth,    to 
manhood,  and  to  age,  these  considerations  appeal,  with 
an  energy  proportioned  to  the  circumstances  of  each. 
All    hold  their  destinies,   more  or  less,   in  their  own 
hands,  and  whether  these  shall  be  for  evil  or  for  good, 
depends  npon  the  course  and  conduct  they  may  adopt 
Happy  will  it  be  fur  ourselves,  still  happier  for  those 
who  are  to  succeed  ns,    if  we  can  banish  intemperance 
from  this  highly  favoured  land !     And  if  all  who  ac- 
knowledge the  importance  of  the  work  will  unite  in  its 
accomplishment,   the  object  can  be  attained,  certainly 
and  effectually.     It  would  be  a  monument  far  prouder 
than  the  genius  of  antiquity  has  bequeathed  to  us,   and 
more  useful  than  any  which  modern  wealth  and  power 
hare  erected,  for  the  generations  that  are  to  follow  ns 
npon  the  theatre  of  life.     Mouldering  and  dilapidated 
•T*  the  irmpfts  of  Athens  and  Rome.     Lost  are  the 
rites  of  Nineveh   and   Babylon.      Forgotten   are  the 
Von  nt  less  millions,  who  have  filled  their  places  upon  the 
earth  and  disappeared.     But  this  moral  victory  would 
live  in  the  remembrance  until   the  advent   of  the  pro- 
mised era,  now  begun — foretold  in  prophecy  and  in- 
yoked  ,o  pUry-i,  completed. 


Although  much  yet  remains,  enough  hat  been  done 
to  inspire  us  with  gratitude  for  the  past,  and  joyous 
hopes  for  the  future.  And  when  we  survey  the  dark 
cloud  of  intemperance,  fraught  with  destruction,  which 
so  lately  enveloped  the  earth,  fast  rolling  away  aud 
dissipating  before  the  beams  of  truth,  and  the  bright  Bow 
of  Promited  Hefurm  already  spanning  half  the  world, 
have  we  not  reason  to  exult  at  the  rapid  progress  of  a 
cause  which  promUes,  in  its  ultimate  results,  such  im- 
mense advantagecto  civilired  mankind? 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


SHE  L1VF.D  IN  ht'.ACTY. 

By  W.  T.  Moncrieff, 
Author of '"  Don  Civranni  In  London,"  "  Tomand  Jerry,"  tfc. 

She  lived  in  beauty,  like  a  flower 

That  blooms  unculrd  in  some  looe  bower, 

Breathing  around  a  fragrance  rare, 

To  charm  and  sanctify  the  air. 

Sbe  lived  in  beauty,  like  a  gem 

Set  in  a  monarch's  diadem. 

Shedding  around  a  radiance  bright, 

At  once  to  dazzle  and  delight:— 

But,  as  the  flower  when  pluck'd  is  pane. 
And,  as  the  cem  struck,  in  its  pride, 

Is  era**  d,  tho'  late  to  Wight  it  shone— 
bo  the,  alas!  in  twaulj  died! 

Sbe  lived  in  beauty,  like  some  star 
That  shines  in  summer-nights  afar, 
As  it  it  lov'd  those  realms  of  peace 
Which  bid  all  earthly  turmoils  cease. 
She  breath'd  in  beauty,  like  some  song 
Oft  heard  the  greenwood  shades  among — 
A  gladness  lonn'd  to  charm— to  cheer — 
To  Fancy  and  to  Mem'ry  dear ! 

But  as  the  meteor  tails  to  earth. 

And  as  the  song,  to  heav'n  allied. 

Fleets  in  the  moment  of  its  birth,— 
bo  she,  alas!  in  beauty  died  ! 


SONG. 
By  Andrew  Park. 
What  ails  vour  heart?  what  dims  youre'e? 

\Vhat  maxs  you  seem  *ae  wae.  Jamie? 
Ye  were  na  aye  sae  cauld  to  me. — 

Ye  aince  were  blrthe  and  gav,  Jatnie. 
I'm  wae  to  see  you  like  a  rtower. 

Killed  by  the  winter's  sna',  Jamie. 
Droop  farther  down  frae  hour  to  hour. 

Aud  waste  -  «•  last  awa',  Jamie. 
I'm  sure  your  Jeaunie's  kiud  and  true; 

She  lo>s  nae  ane  but  thee.  J.irnie; 
She  ne'er  has  gi'en  the  cause  to  rue. 

If  sae.  ye  still  are  free,  Jamie! 

I  winna  tak  your  hand — your  heart— 

If  there  is  ane  mair  dear.  Jamie  , 
I'd  sooner  far  for  evrr  part 

\Vi'  thee — tho'  in  a  tear.  Jamie'. 
Then  tell  me  a*  your  doubts  an'  fears  ; 

Keep  uaething'bid  frae  me.  Jamie: 
Are  je  alraid  o*  coming  years' 

Or  d.irker  days  to  be.  Jamie 
I'll  share  your  friel  —  I'll  share  your  joy — 

They'll  c,ome  alike  to  me,  Jamie; 
Misfortune's  hand  may  a'  destroy. 

Except  my  love  tor  thee,  Jamie! 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  bef  to  decline-  the  proposal  m.ide  to  us  by  An  Amateur. 

A  true  and  faithful  Account  of  the  Kite  and  Pngrru  of  the 
London  Teetotol  Societtet  ha*  been  received,  and  « ill  shortly  contf 
under  our  consideration  The  writer  had  better  forward  'as  the 
touchers  to  which  he  allude*. 

To  i  I..  Yes:  the  I>RI  .VKUJJ'S  raocaEss  will  shortly  be 
published,  complete  in  one  volume- 
There  is  no  foundation  tor  the  scandalous  report  to  which  A 
Sukicnbrr  alludes.  We  do  not  believe  that  TeetoUluin  "  is  at 
a  ducouul,"  as  he  eipre&ses  himself,  in  any  town  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Prirale  answers  hare  been  returned  to  A  Conitanl  Reader 
(Louth  A  Conttant  Reader  .Birmingham},  and  1'.  S.  V. 

The  t»o  poems  by  S.  are  prcrtty.  Pott,  Pretent,  and  Future, 
shall  be  inserted. 

Atuitarha  is  thanked  for  his  hint,  which  he  will  perceive  has 
been  anticipated. 

We  beg  t*  call  the  attention  of  the  Reader  to  the 
Seventh  Number  of  a  Series  of  Illustration*,  which  is 
given  gratia  with  "THE  TEETOTALER"  of  this  day 

The  Series  will  be  complete  in  Twelve  Illustrations, 
and  will  be  continued  for  as  many  consecntire  weeks. 
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IP  ever  a  foul  blander  were  completely  refuted, 
and  its  unprincipled  authors  convicted  of  a  despi- 
cable falsehood  to  suit  interested  views,  such  has 
been  the  case  with  regard  to  the  accusations 
lately  brought  against  the  sincerity  of  the  Irish 
Teetotalers.     Malignity  had  industriously  circu 
lated  a  report  that  the  disciples  of  the  REVEREND 
FATHER  MATHKW  were  rapidly  backsliding  from 
the  pledge  of  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxica- 
ting liquors  ;  and  this  assertion,  founded  upon  no 
fact,  was  greedily  seized  upon,  as  a  demonstrated 
point  of  argument,  by  those  whose  interest,  whose 
ignorance,  or  whose  wickedness  has  set  them  in 
array  against  the  doctrines  of  Teetotalism.    It 
however  appears  that  during  the  last   twelve 
months,  the  manufacture  of  spirits  in  Ireland  has 
diminished  by  upwards  of  three  millions  and  a 
half  of  gallons,  when  compared  with  the  quantity 
submitted  to  the  duty  in  the  year  previous — that 
is,  from  October,  1838,  to  October,  1839.    We 
may  also  observe  that  the  manufacture  of  spirits 
had  also  materially  decreased  in  the  year  jnst 
described,  and  the  one  before  it?  and  thus,  for 
upwards  of  three  years,  has  the  failing  off,  in 


icial  effects  of  Teetotalism.  In  the  year  ending 
n  October,  I84C,  the  decrease  in  the  Irish  inanu- 
uclure  of  spirits  is  shown  to  have  beMMnormous ; 
and  the  loss  to  the  revenue  is  ncai^Balf  a  mil- 
ion  sterling.  When  we  consider  tnHne  sale  of 
wine  and  malt  liquors  has  fallen  off,  in  Ireland, 
n  a  proportionate  degree,  we  require  no  other 
argument  to  adduce  against  those  who  tax  the 
[rish  with  insincerity  in  respect  to  the  Teetotal 
sledge. 

Instead  of  deploring  the  rapid  disappearance  of 
a  vile  and  demoralizing  habit  from  a  lovely  land, 
— a  land  which  nature  has  peculiarly  blessed, — 
:he  true    philanthropist  will  exert    his   utmost 
energies  to  aid,  whether  directly  or  indirectly — 
whether  by  precept  or  example,  in  the  encourage- 
ment of  Teetotalism  in  Ireland.    What  harm  can 
result  from  a  nation  being  made  sober  ?  and  what 
evil  does  not  arise  from  its  inveterate  habit  of  in- 
temperance ?    Let   the   Englishman   remember 
what  Ireland  has  done  to  aid  him  in  his  foreign 
conquests,  and  supply  his  fleet  with  sailors  and 
tiis  armies  with  recruits !     And  whose  arm  is  so 
strong,  whose  step  so  bold,  whose  courage  so  un- 
daunted, as  that  of  the  Irishman,  in  the  day  of 
danger?     Irish  blood  painted  the  crimson  cross 
upon  our  naval  flag;  and  an  Irish  harp  rang  the 
sounds  of  victory,  during  the  last  wars  of  Europe, 
upon  the  summit  of  the  Pyrenees.    The  Irish 
are  celebrated,  in  domestic  life,  for  that  noblest  of 
domestic  virtues — hospitality  !     But  all  the  fine 
qualities  of  the  Irish  character  have  been  hitherto 
darkened  or  impaired  by  the  habit  of  intemper- 
ance.    When  the  heart  once  admits  an  evil  cus- 
tom as  its  associate,  every  natural  emotion  speed- 
ily flies  from  it.     Many  a  family  has  commenced 
the  great  journey  of  life  under  the  most  auspicious 
circumstances,  and  has  seen  all  those  hopes  de- 
stroyed by  the  evil  Genius  of  Intemperance.  This 
evil  Genius  casts  its  eyes  upon  that  family — be- 
holds the  frugality  and  abstinence  from  all  excit- 
ing  compounds  which  would    have    preserved 
peace  and  happiness  within  the  sacred  orb  of  that 
domestic  circle,  giving  smiles  their  light  and  bliss 
its  being — and  vows  to  work  the  ruin  of  that 
beauteous  scene.    The  evil  Genius,  we  say,  sees 
that  family  united,  blessed  with  peace  and  purity 
— throbbing  with  sympathy,  and  ardent  in  love 
— depicting  the  innocence  of  infancy  and  the  joys 
of  manhood  before  the  venerable  eve  of  age;  as  if 
to  soften  the  farewell  of  this  world  by  the  pure 
and  pictured  anticipation  of  a  better.     Yet,  even 
there,  hid  in  the  very  sunbeam  of  that  happiness, 
the  demon  of  its  destined  desolation  lurks.     In- 
temperance insinuates  itself,  at  first,  imperceptibly 
— then  gradually  with  more  boldness — into  that 
domestic  circle;  and,  at  length,  the  members  of 
that  once  peaceful  family  behold  with  pleasure 
the  constant  presence  of  that  now  welcome  guest  t 
And  then  the  destroyer  works  the  ruin  which  he 
had  so  craftily  planned ;  for  the  Genius  of  Intem- 
perance is  not  to  be  softened  by  innocence,  pro- 
pitiated   by  kindness,  nor  appeased  by  hospi- 
tality !    Such  has  been  the  case  with  myriads  of 
once  happy  families ;  and  no  nation  has  known 
more  of  such  dread  scenes  of  desolation  and  ruin 
than  Ireland. 

What  good  man,  then — what  true  philanthro- 
pist— what  sincere  Christian  will  venture  to  op- 
pose the  progress  of  Teetotalism  in  Ireland  ?  We 
again  ask,  Does  Teetotalism  do  any  harm  ?  does 
it  inculcate  vicious  habits,  or  possess  an  immoral 
tendency  ?     Does  it  not  encourage  religious  insti- 
tutions and  beneficial  education — those  all-pro- 
tecting principles  which  at  once  guard,  and  con- 
secrate,   and    sweeten    the    social   intercourse; 
which  give    life    happiness,  and    death    hope ; 
which  constitute  man's  purity,  his  best  protection ; 
and   which  place  the  infant's  cradle    and    the 
female's  couch  beneath   the    sacred  shelter  of 
national  morality  ?    Neither  the  arguments  of 
lecturers   employed  by  distillers  and    vintners, 
nor  the  examples  of  the  great  and  wealthy,  shall 
succeed  in  inducing  us  to  abandon  so  salutary  a 
principle  as  that  of  Teetotalism.    In  despite  of 
their  scoffs  and  their  reasoning,  we  will  pursue 
the  course  we  have  entered  upon ;  and,  should 
the  ridicule  of  earth  and  the  blasphemy  of  hell 
assail  us,  we  will  call  to  our  aid  fresh  energies  to 
assist  us  in  our  task  of  defeating  the  demon  of 
intemperance.    We  shall  moreover  console  our- 
selves with  the  contemplation  of  the  millions  of 
disinterested  individuals  who  profess  the  same 
doctrines.    If  we  err  in  adopting  the  principle 
which  reforms  society,  then  is  it  evident  that  we 
are  wrong  only  in  practising  virtue :  but,  in  that 
case,  we  shall  be  content  to  err  with  those  whose 
intellects  are  unimpaired,  whose  vigour  in  unhurt. 
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.  intemperance;  and,  rather  than  incur  the  dangers 
of  the  moderate-drinker,  we  shall  be  content  to 
cheat  ourojjfKS  with  the  idea  that  safety  in  total 
abstinenc^Hpnore  consistent  with  religion,  rea- 
son, and  sJBKl  happiness.  If  this  be  delusion, 
at  all  events  we  err  in  following  the  paths  of  pru- 
dence, philanthropy,  and  domestic  duty ; — we  err 
with  the  father  wn'o  prefers  expending  his  hard- 
earned  wages  upon  his  family,  instead  of  wasting 
them  in  the  public-house ; — we  err  with  the 
mother  who  confers  an  education  upon  her  chil- 
dren, instead  of  affording  them  that  example 
which  will  prepare  the  paths  of  prostitution  for 
her  daughters,  and  the  road  to  the  gibbet  for  her 
sons  j — we  err  with  the  advocates  of  moral  refor- 
mation, instead  of  social  disorder,  vice,  and  hide- 
ous poverty ; — we  err  '  in  following  a  system 
which  will  render  the  workhouses,  the  lunatic- 
asylums,  the  prisons,  and  the  penal  settlements, 
comparatively  useless; — we  err  with  Solomon, 
the  wise  Kingof  Israel,  who  deprecated  the  use  of 
wine ; — we  err  with  John  the  Baptist,  the  mes- 
senger of  the  Lord,  whose  drink  was  water ; — we, 
err  with  Mahomet,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
greatest  empires  ever  accomplished  by  mortal 
man ; — we  err  with  the  Puritans,  who  released 
England  from  tyranny  and  ensured"  their  privi- 
leges and  rights  to  the  sons  of  Albion ; — we  err 
•with  Franklin,  the  philo»opher  of  liberty,  the 
playmate  of  lightning,  the  patriot  of  the  world, 
whose  electric  touch  thrilled  through  the  hemi- 
sphere ; — we  err  with  all  the  medical  authorities 
of  any  value,  whose  opinions  have  been  recorded 
upon  the  subject ; — we  err  with  those  who  follow 
the  dictates  of  nature,  the  adaptation  of  whose 
choicest  gift,  water,  to  the  necessities  of  the  hu- 
man frame  is  confirmed  by  experience,  by  science, 
and  by  instinct ; — and  we  err  with  FATHER  MA- 
THEW,  whose  exertions  have  paved  the  way  for 
the  total  regeneration  of  a  mighty  people  !  With 
individuals  like  these,  and  with  the  five  millions 
of  disciples  of  the  same  doctrine,  we  shall  be  con- 
tent to  remain  in  error,  if  an  error  that  doctrine 
be ;  nor  shall  we  desert  that  error  even  for  the 
ribald  revelry  of  the  modern  gin-palace,  the  de- 
graded society  of  a  tap-room,  or  the  more  refined 
but  not  less  demoralized  debauchery  of  the  patri- 
cian's dining-table. 

MARY  MALOKE; 

A     T*LE  'or    OCR    VILLAGE    IN    IRELAND. 
IT  MRS.  >OMSB$. 

IT  is  accompanied  with  an  awfully  chastened  feeling, 
almost  impossible  to  describe,  that  the  mind  looks  back 
through  'h>'  vista  of  departed  years,   and  recals  those 
scenes  where,  united  to  the  frail  tenement  of  mortality, 
breath  was  first  inhaled,  and  the  Almighty  Creator  shed 
the  first  ray  of  conscious  intellect  on  the  germ  of  hud- 
ding  infancy.      The  pleasures  of  the  world,  its  vicissi-  j 
tudes,  and  even  its  sorrows  may  in  after  years  fade  on  ! 
the  memory,  and   die  away  like  a  painful  vision  ;  but  j 
not  so  the  recollections  of  childhoo  !.     The  first  imures-  j 
(ions    of    surrounding  objects  bnnme    indelible,   and 
cling  through  life  around  the  heart  in  all  their  primeval 
brightness.     To  the  green,   the  h  illowest  spot   of  our 
earliest    existence,  we  often    involuntarily  turn,   espe-  ' 
nai.y   when  under  the  influence  of    strong  emotion.  • 
The  oak  of  the  forest  may  wither  and   decay,   but  the 
ivy    "  which   grew  with  its  growth,  and  strengthened 
•with  its  strength,"  adheres  to  the  last,   verdant  and 
unfading. 

And  our  native  village  is  still  dear  to  us ;  and  its 
peaceful  inhabitants  are  still  present  to  the  eye  of  me- 
mory. Our  village,  not  in  the  sunny  Berkshire,  gentle 
reader,  but  in  Ireland,  was  gay,  and  romantically  situ- 
ate. A  clear,  meandering  river  divided  its  streets  nearly 
in  the  centre,  and  the  bridge  was  the  resort  of  the 
news-seeker,  the  idler,  and  of  the  infant  tribe,  which, 
relieved  from  hours  of  constraint  at  school,  amused 
themselves  by  making  ducks  and  drakes  in  the  water — 
a  pastime,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  which  they  were  often 
joined  by  our  red  coated  protectors— the  officers  of  the 
neighbouring  garrison.  These  dread  holdeis  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's  commission  disliked  reading,  and  had  nought  to 
occupy  their  thoughts.  They  were  for  the  most  part 
men  of  lively  temperaments,  and  inoffensive  disposi- 
tion. They  looked  well  in  their  shooting  dresses, 
though  they  usually  did  more  execution  among 'the 

I?*!  °'  *tS*5"*  than  th«  feathered  denizen,  of 
the  field.     They  danced   gafly  «  M  tbe  ^M     M. 

sembues,  and  many  a  vUlage  beauty  became  depreued 
when  the  order  for  departure  arrived,  and  smiled  not 
again  until  anew  reguaent  came!  The  environi  of 
***  «««  were 


fruitful,  the  hedge,  of  .weet  briar,  wilFr^d  gay 
hawthorn.  The  rising  hiU*  andl  little  plantations  oc- 
•asionally  auumed  4  bolder  appew.nce,  a.  the  neat 
lodge  or  rustic  gate  announced  the  habitations  of  the 
neighbouring  gentry-for  the  most  p.n  landed  proprie- 
tor, of  moderate  «cc.e  The  fine*  feature  Jn  the 
landscape  ...  the  Mined  abbey  .bout  .  mile  distant 
from  .the  village.  This  venerable  wreck, 
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Claude  might  have  chosen  far  a  subject,  we  should 
vainly  attempt  to  describe,  though  it  gave  u*  in  our 
early  yomh  our  first  ideas  of  the  sublime  and  beau- 
tiful. But  a  deeper  interest  still  was  attached  to  its 
half-decayed  turrets,  and  mouldering  walls,  green  with 
ivy,  the  growth  of  ages,  by  those  who  remembered  the 
fate  of  Mary  Maloue  !  The  remains  of  this  poor  girl, 
once  the  fcirest  flower  of  the  valley,  rested  under  the 
abbey's  lofty  arch,  afar  from  the  world'sjscorn  and  the 
perfidy  of  man,  Her  sad,  but  simple  story  may  be 
soon  told,  and  cannot  be  read  without  exciting  sympa- 
thy in  the  most  callous  heart. 

It  was  on  a  gay  summer's  evening,  that  Mary,  young, 
light,  and  arrayed  in  all  her  rustic  finery,  first  met 
James  Family  and  attracted  his  attention  : — it  was  at 
the  pattern,  a  name  given  by  the  poorer  classes  to  the 
feotal  of  their  patron  saint.  The  morning  of  this 
holiday  of  peculiar  interest  was  always  devoted  to  re- 
ligious exercises  in  the  parish  chapel;  the  evening  to 
a  dance  on  tbe  village  green.  The  latter  it  it  our 
intention  to  describe.  In  tbe  centre  of  the  scene  of 
gaiety  was  seen  a  large  cake  neatly  covered  with  a 
white  apron,  and  tied  on  a  churn  dish.  This  cake  was 
sometimes  the  present  of  the  generous  lady  of  the  man- 
or, sometimes  a  purchase  made  by  the  voluntary  con- 
tdo  tit  ions  of  many  a  rustic  hand.  It  was  a  delightful 
light  to  see  the  lads  and  lasses  in  their  holiday  clothes 
approaching  in  groups.  The  piper  was  seated  on  an 
eminence  in  a  central  situation,  presenting  a  striking 
contrast  to  all  around  him,  and  to  his  own  mirth-inspi- 
ing  profession.  He  was  a  melancholy  man,  one  of 
those  unlucky  wights  who  some  way  or  other  are  never 
worth  a  penny.  This,  he  said,  was  his  lot,  as  he  was 
always  "  kept  back  by  his  long  tail,"  by  which  he 
designated,  not  a  string  of  members  of  parliament,  but 
merely  his  wife  and  ten  children.  The  neighbours 
told  a  different  story,  and  said  be  was  too  fond  of 
'  raising  his  little  finger."  Be  this  as  it  may,  he 
shewed  a  strong  interest  in  the  receipt  of  his  remune- 
ration, and  regularly  stopped  his  drone  and  chanter  at 
the  end  of  every  dance  to  give  an  opportunity  for  the 
boy,  or  colleen,  to  return  with  the  expected  "copper."  The 
money,  however  hardly  earned,  was  cheerfully  present- 
ed by  the  light  footed,  and  still  lighter  hearted  youths 
and  maidens.  They  paid  in  turn,  not  from  want  of 
gallantry  on  the  part  of  the  men,  but  from  a  discreet 
wish  of  the  fairer  sex,  not  to  be  "  behoulden"  to  any 
one.  Arrangements  as  to  partners  were  as  follows : 
The  "  boy"  approached  the  maiden  whom  he  wished  to 
select,  touched  his  caubeen,  and  said,  "  Mary,"  or 
"  Nelly,"  (as  Her  cognomen  might  be,)  "  I  dance  to 
you."  When  the  rest,  jig,  or  planxty  was  finished,  he 
made  his  rustic  bow  by  drawing  his  right  leg  rapidly 
behind  his  left,  and  as  he  nodded  his  head  at  the  same 
moment,  his  blooming  partner  blushed  wilh  downcast 
eyes,  dropped  her  curtsey  to  another  "  boy,"  though 
not  usually  the  one  whom  she  most  preferred,  from  an 
intuitive  feeling  of  modesty  natural  to  Irish  women 
from  the  castle  to  the  cot,  ••  who  would  be  wooed,  and 
not  unsought  be  won."  The  lad  she  thus  favoured  was 
on  his  legs  in  an  instant,  and  the  mirth-inspiring  dance 
went  on  in  regular  order:  sometimes  four  couples  were 
up  together,  though  dancing  separate  reels.  A  master 
of  tbe  ceremonies — some  droll  active  fellow — was  ap- 
pointed to  keep  the  ring;  and  his  ihitlclayk  was  busy 
with  the  shin*  of  any  who  attempted  to  »:ep  within  the 
magic  circle.  The  Irish  love  dancing,  and  excel  in 
it.  Their  feet  are  as  echoes  tb  the  music  ;  and  vainly 
would  the  high  born  bellt,  or  a  pathetic  heau  of  modern 
times  attempt  to  imitate  these  untaught  children  of 
nature.  Wrestling  and  other  athletic  exercises  are 
pursued  during  the  pauses  of  the  dance ;  and,  towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  evening,  the  best  wrestler  jumps 
up,  seizes  the  cake,  and  with  rustic  gallantry  places  it 
in  the  lap  of  the  best  dancer  amongst  the  fair  "Col- 
leens." 

But  James  was  the  most  distinguished  that  evening 
in  manly  sport?  And  who  danced  so  smoothly,  that,  as 
her  delighted  old  father  observed,  "  She  would  not 
break  an  egg  under  her  feet," — who  but  James  Family 
and  Mary  Malone,  inspired,  both  by  the  same  desire  of 
neing  mutually  pleasing  to  each  other  ?  James  might 
be  considered  handsome  by  those  who  could  not  read 
his  mind  in  his  visage,  or  trace  the  sinister  expression 
in  his  laughing  blue  eye,  or  the  deceitful  smile  which 
played  on  his  lips.  Mary  was  young,  and  innocent, 
and  saw  neither.  She  was  an  only  daughter,  the  idol 
of  her  parents,  and  of  her  honest  brother  Brian.  "  To 
her,  Family's  language  was  new,  was  delightful  :  be 
told  her  of  her  charms,  compared  her  blush  to  the 
rose,  and  her  lips  to  two  cherries,  &c. 

Mary  was  called  upon  to  divide  the  cake ; — the 
evening's  amusement  then  concluded  ;  and  it  was  the 
last  of  Mary's  tranquillity.  She  met  James  at  market* 
— at  dances, — everywhere.  Her  brother  warned  her 
"  not  to  frequent  bis  company,  as  he  was  not  much 
known  in  the  country  ;"  and  observed,  "  Mary,  agragh, 
if  his  intention  is  honest,  he  know,  when  to  spake,  for 
tho'  hi.  mother  i.  a  widow  woman,  she  u  well  to  do  in 
the  world,  and  they  say  has  taken  a  farm  lately  in 
father  O'Shauhnessy 's  parish.  So,  Mary  dear,  be  dis- 
creet, and  keep  quiet  till  we  know  him  better."  Mary 
promised  she  would  take  her  brother's  advice ;  and  so 
.he  intended,  bat  James  told  another  story,  and  she  be- 
lieved him.  "  His  mother  was  a  hard  woman,  and  all 
belonged  to  her,  and  ihe  wanted  him  to  look  for  fur- 
tin,  but  he  would  be  thrae  to  Mary  while  grass  grew,  or 
water  ran."  To  dwell  upon  ihe  subject  is  painful, 
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Mary  believed  and  wa*  deceived.  The .  lover  took  ail- 
vantage  of  her  confidence,  and  from  that  hoot'  sh'e 
observed  with  the  quick  eye  of  woman's  affection,  that 
James  was  every  day  becoming  cooler.  He  seldom 
spoke  as  at  first  of  getting  his  mother's  consent  to 
their  marriage.  By  degrees  he  absented  himself,  and 
Mary  learned  in  despair  that  he  was  gone  miles*o*T,  ia 
the  service  of  a  farmer,  without  even  bidding  her  fare- 
well. No  more  was  her  light  step  seen  on  the  green — 
no  more  was  her  song  heard  when  she  went  to  milk  her 
cow  !  It  was  soon  whispered  abroad  that  she  was  be- 
trayed ;  but  her  poor  parents  and  kind  hearted  brother, 
did  not  suspect  the  extent  of  her  misfortune.  They 
reared  her  honestly,  and  they  confided  because  they 
loved  and  were  unsuspicious.  Mary  was  gentle  and 
obliging  at,  ever,  and  never  complained. 

In  a  month  or  two  after  James  disappeared,  Mary's 
comrade-girl  called  in  one  eveting,  (the  evening  preced- 
ing the  great  fair  held  at  the  neighbouring  town,)  and 
asked  the  forsaken  one  if  she  were  alone.  "  Ye*," 
was  the  reply,  "  my  mother  is  gone  to  make  her  curly 
at  a  neighbour's  house." — "  Oh  !  murther,  Mary  did 
you  hear  the  news  1  James  Family  is  a  decaver,  for 
they  say  he  is  soon  to  marry  Nancy  Delany,  a  mighty 
purty  girl  entirely,  and  his  master's  daughter:  the 
cunuin  ould  mother  made  up  the  match  last  market 
day."  Mary  become  pale  as  death ;  but  she  wa*  proud 
and  high  minded,  and  would  not  betray  her  feeling*. 
She  accordingly  said  with  a  painful  effort,  "  No  mat- 
ter for  him !  shures  there's  as  good  fish  in  the  say  as 
ever  was  caught." — "  Thru*  for  you  Mary ;  and  it* 
myself  that's  glad  to  hear  you  say  so.  But  here'* 
your  mother." 

Mary  hurried  to  bed — but  not  to  sleep.  She  arose 
in  the  morning  with  her  mind  made  up  how  to  act. 
She  was  busy,  and  her  cheek  glowed  from  powerful  but 
hidden  emotion.  She  dressed  herself  wilh  unusual 
care  in  her  only  white  gown,  and  her  cap  with  pink 
ribbons.  "  Mary,  my  darlint,"  said  her  poor  mother, 
"  you  look  like  yourself  this  morning,  where  are  you 
going  ?" — "  To  the  fair,  mother,  I  promised  Katty  last 
night,  to  meet  her  there." — "  Will  then,  come  home 
early,  a  cunhla." 

Poor  Mary  rushed  out  of  the  house,  the  confiding 
tenderness  of  her  kind  mother  struck  at  her  heart;  she 
had  a  momentary  idea  of  throwing  herself  into  her  arms) 
and  owning  all ; —  but  she  hesitated,  and  she  wu 
lost! 

It  was  a  lovely  September  morning,  all  nature 
smiled  around  her  ;  but  Mary  saw  not  that  gleam  of 
universal  gladness.  "  It  will  be  soon  over,"  she 
whispered  to  herself,  as  she  entered  the  town,  and 
sought  him  only  from  whose  lips,  alas,  she  came  to  re- 
ceive the  sentence  of  life  or  death. 

A  fair  in  a  country  town  (in  Ireland,  that  which  is 
in  appearance  a  village,  often  bears  the  name,  and  has 
the  privileges    of  a  town)    is   at   once  a  scene  of  bu- 
siness,   of   merriment,  and  of  confusion.       Here  may 
you  see    horses,  cows,   droves   of    pig*    going    every- 
where but  where  they  should  go,  the  drivers  having  the 
most  obstinate  tied   by  a  string  round  one  of  the  hind 
legs.    Here,  too,  are  gay  standings  in  the  middle  of  the 
street,  with  covered  awnings    bung   round  inside  with 
gaudy  stamped  linens,  cheque  patterns  of  gowns,  exhi- 
biting all  the  colours   of  the  rainbow   in  much  deeper 
dyes,  ribbons,  Barcelona  handkerchiefs,  toys  of  various 
kinds,  &c.     And  then   was  this  chao*   swelled  by  the- 
tents  on   the  green,  the  colours    flying,  the  iion  pots 
at  the    door  boiling,  and  reeking  with  "  spoolens"    of 
bacon  and  pork.      Under  the  most  spacious  canopies  of 
tbe  joyous  encampment  sate  a  piper  and  blind  fiddler; 
and  while  the  elders  regaled  themselves   at  the  upper 
end,  the  younger  persons  of  both   sexes,  in   defiance  of 
all  the  confusion  without,  danced,  as  they  expressed  it, 
"  for  the  bare  life."      In  another  part  rose  the  quack- 
doctor's  stage  bearing  himself,  and  hi*  man  Jack,  who 
is  ever  a  wit  by  profession.     The  Doctor  was  a  grave 
personage ;  rusty  black  formed  the  unique  tinge  of  his 
garments,  a  bushy  wig,  curled  and  powdered,  adorned 
his  head;  long  white  ruffles  reached   his  fingers'  endt; 
and  his   right   hand  grasped  a  tall  cane  with  a  bright 
brass  top.     In  broad  relief  to  this   sober   specimen  of 
humanity  was  his  mirth-loving  and  mirth-inspiring  fol- 
lower,   Jack.     Mouth  wide,    nose   large,   and  cheek* 
broad,  were  the  marks  by  which  Jack  might  be  known. 
These  features, were  temporarily  and  partially  concealed 
by  spacious  spots    of   coarse   red  paint,  mingled  wilh 
shades  of  black  and  white  :    an  old   red  coat,  trimmed 
with  tarnished  tinsel,  loose  white  trousers,  red  slipper* 
ornamented  with  large  yellow  worsted  roses,  displayed 
to  advantage  his  outward  man ;  within  all  seemed  mer- 
riment.    The  quack-doctor  plyed   a  lucrative  trMtfv 
He   descanted  in  a  loud   monotonous  tone,   in 
flown  language,  on  the  cure*  and  wonders  performed  I  _ 
bottles  whicK  he  draw  from  his  pockets.    That  pocket 
seemed  to  partake  of  the  same   n alure  as  the  pun*)  of 
Fortunatus :  though  often  resorted   to,   always  to  the 
gaping  multitude,  it  appeared  full.  Jack  the  while  per- 
formed  his  various  antics,  inch  as  tumbling,  daccing, 
grimacing,  and  the  other  distortions  ia  which  mounte- 
banks of  all  ages  and  •.lion*   so   much  rejoice.     The 
place  rang  with  laughter ;  and  when  the  audience  were 
in  perfect  good  humour,   Jack  presented  hi*   hit     tfc» 
Doctor  hi.  medicine*.     Many   a   small  leathern  purse- 
answered  the  rail ;  and  many  a  minor  coin  did   these 
worthies  receive,  thus  proving  that  with  the  pf.ant  ai 
with  his  superior*,   quackery   is  ever  sure  to  go  do«o_ 
Roaming  through  the  tair  wsj*  •oM  liisj  h*JU*j> ' 
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«fs  "  riting  it,"  »s  they  called  the. divine  art,  at  the 
pitch  of  their  voice,  from  f  rave  to  gay,  and  from  gay 
•gain  lo  mournful.  "Nancy  Dawsoo,"  "  Death  and  the 
Lady,"  "  Did  you  ice  the  Volunteers,"  &••.  &c.  (ballads 
•popular  in  tboee  days,)  they  carried  in  large  parcels 
ktrun;:  on  twine,  all  printed  at  "  Muthress  Bridget  Cor- 
coran's  ID  Dublin."  This  lady,  peace  to  her  harmonious 
soul,  lived  and  died  before  the  days  of  Grisi  and 
Malibran,  anil  of  the  triumph  of  Italian  arias  over 
Stirling  lush  Hong.  She  for  many  years  enjoyed  a 
comfortable  livelihood  by  supplying  all  tbe  markets  and 
fairs  in  the  kingdom  with  gems  of  poe^y  and  pathos. 

But  where  is  poor  Mary  all  this  time  1  She  is  seek- 
ing with  aching  eyes  for  her  betrayer,  "  the  crown  ot 
whose  hat"  ibe  once  declared  she  would  know  "  among 
the  whole  congregation  going  to  prayers  ou  a  Sunday." 
At  last  she  beholds  him,  gay  aud  light  hearted,  looking 
as  when  he  first  won  her  affection  :  James  started  as  at 
a  spectre,  at  the  sight  of  the  poor  girl's  wasted,  withered 
form,  the  glowing  cheek — almost  crimson  with  power- 
ful emotion,  the  eye-ball  glaring  with  unearthly  bright- 
ness. Mary's  quick  glance  caught  the  scornful  expres- 
sion of  him  whom  she  had  loved  "  not  wisely  but  too 
well." 

"  Do  not  look  so  much  shocked,"  said  the  unhappy 
girl;  "I  have  but  one  word  to  ask — James,  aie  you 
,goin'  to  be  false  hearted,  and  lo  marry  ?" — "  And  it'  I 
am,  what  is  that  to  you,  Mary  ?  It  is  not  you  could 
hinder  me  ;  so  be  quite  !  \  am  obligated  for  all  your 
civility,  and  would  part  frinds,  for  my  mother  would 
give  me  her  seven  curses  were  I  to  marry  the  likes  of 
you."  Mary  was  an  untutored,  ignorant  girl ;  but  not 
the  most  refined  amongst  the  daughters  of  fortune  could 
feel  more  acutely  or  with  a  juster  perception  of  its  true 
meaning,  the  insult  which  his  words  conveyed.  The 
priiie,  the  shame,  the  withering  sensation  of  injured 
affection  rushed  to  her  heart,  and  nearly  suffocated 
her.  There  was  a  moment's  pause:  at  length  she 
found  words  ;  "I  do  not  curse  you,  I  will  not,"  the 
•aid;  "may  God  forgive  you!  You  will  be  cursed 
enough  if  you  have  one  feeling  of  man,  when  my  young 
head  lies  low  in  the  cold  grave  !  Shame,  shame,  upon 
me,  who,  for  such  a  false  one,  could  scald  the  heart,  anil 
bring  blushes  to  tbe  cheek  of  my  aged  and  thmdi-r 
parents— lave  me — I  have  done  with  you."  Mary 
••emed  raised  above  herself;  he  thought  she  was  raving, 
and  was  glad  to  escape. 

In  pity  let  us  hope  she  was  touched  with  temporary 
Arrangement.  She  flew  to  the  quack. doctor  aud  uv- 
suauded  a  quantity  of  poison  for  rats.  He  gave  her 
arsenic,  winch,  it  is  supposed  she  swallowed  on  her  way 
home.  Towards  evening  her  mother  became  uneasy  n't 
her  stay,  and  sate  on  the  bench  outside  the  door  watch- 
ing the  return  of  her  absent  darling.  Mary,  on  reach- 
ing her  home,  had  strength  enough  to  fail  into  her 
mother.'*  arms,  and  exclaim,  "Mother,  I  am  dying!" 

The  sequel,  though  it  admitted  of  some  consolation, 
was  au  awlul  scene.  After  several  hours  of  agony,  she 
got  an  interval  of  ease;  her  mind  even  became  calm, 
and  collected.  Her  mother  held  her  hand  ;  the  good 
clergyman  tale  on  the  other  side.  He  exhorted  her  in 
the  mild  accents  of  religion  to  open  her  mind  to  hftii 
and  her  mother.  Humbled,  trembling,  and  fully 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  her  misery  and  guilt,  she  felt  it 
a  relief  lo  pour  out  her  whole  soul  before  them. 
"Mother  can  you  give  me  your  pardon  ;  if  you  cannot, 
I  won't  pray  to  God  for  his — it  would  be  useless."' — 
"  May  God  bless,  and  forgive  you,  dear,  unhappy 
child ;  how  can  your  own  mother  reproach  the  darlm't 
of  her  ould  heart?  Oh!  try  but  to  live  Mary,  and 
though  the  world,  and  every  one  in  it  is  couid  to  you, 
ay  breath  will  be  warm,  and  my  love  thinder,  as  if  my 
heart  was  never  scalded  by  this  heavy,  heavy  sorrow." 
— "l-'ather  Murphy,  will  God  forgive  me?"  cried  the 
expiring  victim.  "Can  he  ?  for  I  am  sorry,  oh  !  how 
sorty  !  lor  I  never  knew  a  quite  hour  since  I 'left  him,  as 
I  may  say  :  and  for  whe  or  for  what  did  I  lave  Him  !" 
A  burst  of  agony  relieved  her.  "  My  poor  child,"  said 
the  holy  man,  "he  can,  he  will  forgive  the  true  peni- 
tent. If  you  be  not  sincerely,  truly  sorry,  vain  is  all 
the  comfort  the  minister  of  God  can  offer;  but  He  who 
OB  the  cross  forgave  hi;  murderers  can  even  forgive 
you,  all  unworthy  as  you  are  to  expect  it."  Mary  was 
comforted  :  she  survived  through  the  night. 

\Ve  spare  the  reader  her  parting  scene  with  her 
father,  and  poor  Brian;  the  former  never  raised  hi* 
head  until  he  was  laid  beside  her.  Through  the  inte- 
rest of  the  good  clergyman,  and  the  respectable  neigh- 
bours it  was  arranged  that  Mary  should  be  buried  in 
consecrated  ground  within  the  precincts  of  tbe  abbey. 
Her  funeral  took  place  on  the  third  day  after  h«r  death. 
On  the  loveliest  evening  that  could  be  imagined  the 
village  train  slowly  and  solemnly  wound  its  way  round 
the  Abbey  wall.  As  if  in  mockery,  the  last  ray's  of  the 
descending  sun  occasionally  gilded  the  white  garlands 
— the  work  of  youthful  hands — that  ornamented  poor 
Mary's  coffin.  The  mortal  remains  were  born  to  the 
grave  by  six  village  maidens  dressed  iu  white,  their 
heads  enveloped  in  hoodi  of  the  game  colour.  The 
ulicaun  rose  high  on  the  gale,  when  its  melancholy 
cadence  was  rudely  and  suddenly  interrupted  by  the 
soajid  of  laughter,  and  the  trampling  of  horses.  It  was 
the  "dragging  home"  of  Janes  Farilly,  and  his  youth- 
fill  bride— the  latter  dressed  in  all  her  wedding  iinery, 
mod  seated  on  a  pillion  behind  her  husband.  By  a 
strange  coincidence  James  *as  married  on  the  day  of 
Mary's  death.  As  the  mournful  procession  passed  'by 
•the  wiud  of  Farilly  misgave  him.  With  a  ' 


thrill  of  horror  he  threw  the  bridle  over  the  horse's 
head,  and  asked  the  name  of  the  deceased.  "  It's  the 
berrin  of  poor  Mary  Maloue,"  said  one  near,  "  who 
was  decaved  by  a  villain  an"  poisoned  herself  for  love." 
The  conscience-stricken  man  clapped  his  hands  before 
bis  eyes  and  fled  from  the  spot;  he  went,  as  it  was 
afterwards  discovered,  to  a  town  many  miles  distant, 
where  he  enlisted  with  a  party  of  recruits  who  were  to 
be  shipped  next  day  for  America. 

***** 

It  was  at  the  close  of  a  summer's  evening,  seven 
years  from  the  time  of  Mary's  unhappy  death,  that  a 
worn  and  haggard  man,  dressed  in  an  old  regimental 
coat,  and  supported  by  a  crutch,  was  met  iu  the  Abbey 
church-yard  by  an  old  woman  who  was  returning  from 
the  pious  task  of  reciting  her  "  padreens  "  over  the 
grave  of  her  deceased  husband.  "  God  save  you  mis- 
tress," said  the  stranger. — "  God  save  you,  kindly  Sir : 
what's  your  will  ?"  was  the  retort  courteous  of  the  dame. 
—"Shew  mo  I  pray  you,  where  Mary  Malone  was 
bnried,"  said  the  stranger,  in  a  faltering  tone.  She 
pointed  to  the  ruined  arch, — "There,  Sir,  at  the  right 
hand  side,  lies  the  poor  cratur.  They  say  she  walks 
every  night  round  the  abbey  bemoaning  herself,  becays 
she  was  crossed  in  love ;  God  convart  the  villain  who 
laid  her  low,  and  bruck  the  heart  of  her  poor  father  and 
mother."  James  Farilly — for  it  was  he — could  not  say 
''Amen;"  but  he  staggered  to  the  grave,  and  knelt 
over  it  for  a  long — long  time  !  He  did  not  long  sur- 
vive this  night  :  fatigue,  and  disease,  and,  above  all, 
the  continued  torture  of  a  conscience  on  the  rack  had 
totally  undermined  his  robust  constitution.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  village,  moved  at  his  repentance, 
boned  him  by  the  side  of  his  victim;  and  the  remains 
of  the  seducer  and  the  seduced  now  moulder  in  the  same 
grave. 


VERSIFICATION. 

IT  by  no  means  follows  that  a  certain  number  of  lines, 
written  one  under  another,  and  consisting  of  a  certain 
number  of  syllables,  or  feet,  should  constitute  pottry. 
The  mere  fact  ot  versifying  is  n«t  synonymous  with  the 
expression  of  those  sublime  sentiments  which  alone 
constitute  true  poetry.  1'oetry  may  even  exist  in  a 
prose  state;  and  versification  is  often  nothing  better 
than  measured  or  metrical  prose.  The  use  of  rhymes 
is  only  another  shackle  which  the  versifier  deems  neces- 
sary to  impose  upon  himself,  and  which  the  true  poet 
frequently  eschews.  But,  in  the  present  article,  our 
business  is  merely  with  the  mechanical  part  of  poetry, 
--or,  in  other  words,  the  form  and  versification.  Our 
object  is  to  explain,  in  a  familiar  way,  the  common 
rules  of  versification,  and  illustrate  those  rules  with 
quotations.  So  much  rubbish  is  now-a-days  perpetra- 
ted, under  the  denomination  of  1'oetry,  that  a  litle  more 
general  knowledge  of  the  mere  regulations  and  methods 
uf  composition  is  greatly  to  be  desired. 

Having  chosen  a  subject,  the  form  of  the  projected 
poem  is  to  be  next  considered.  Verse  is  either  regular, 
or  irregular.  liegular  verse  consists  of  lines  of"  uni- 
form length  of  syllables  ;  and  irregular  verse  is,  of 
course,  the  opposite  to  this  rule.  For  instance,  Mil- 
tun's  Paradise  Lost  is  regular  measure, — that  is,  all  the 
lines  consist  of  ten  syllables  each,  or  of  such  a  grouping 
of  syllables,  that  the  pronunciation  of  them  only  con- 
veys au  idea  often  in  each  line  :  ef.yra. 

"  No  more  of  talk,  where  God  or  Anirel  truest 
mla  man,  as  with  hit  friend,  familiar  Ds'd,"  &C. 

The  \roTdfamiliar  in  tbe  second  lineis  only  pronounced 
as  three  syllables, — thus,  fa-mil-yar.  Irregular  mea- 
sure may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  lines  from 
Walter  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Latt  Minttrel : — 

"  The  feast  was  over  in  Bmnksome  tow'r, 
And  the  Ladye  had  rone  lo  tier  secret  bow'r, 
The  bow'rthat  was  guarded  by  word  and  by  spell, 
Deadly  to  hear,  and  dreadful  to  tell,— 
Jeso  Maria  !  shield  us  well  !" 

Here  the  first  line  consists  of  nine  syllables — the  se- 
cond of  eleven — the  third  of  eleven  also — the  fourth  of 
nine  again — and  the  fifth  of  eight.  Be  it  remembered 
that  in  a  poem,  the  plan  of  which  is  professedly  regu- 
lar, as  in  M ikon's  Paradise  Lost,  it  would  be  improper 
to  introduce  passages  of  irregular  metre  ;  but  in  poems 
professedly  irregular,  such  as  The  Lay  of  the  Latt  Min- 
strel, regular  passages  may  be  safely  introduced. 

Regular  metre  is  not    confined   only  to  couplets, 

i.  e.  where  every  two  lines  rhyme  wilh  each  other,  as  in 
Byron's  Cortair  or  Lara, — or  to  blank  verse,  but  also  to 
alternate  and  other  measures;  but  in  these  cases,  the 
lines  which  rhyme  must  always  be  of  the  same  length: 
ejc.  yra, 

"Genius  of  Good  !  if  still  thy«lnir 

O'er  Albion's  land  auspicious  soar, 
Help  lo  a  fallinir  nation  bring. 

And  raise  the  drunkard  up  once  more." 

This  is  regular  alternate-measure:  the  first  and  third 
lines,  which  rhyme  together,  are  each  of  eight  feet  or 
syllables ;  and  the  second  and  fourth,  which  similarly 
correspond,  are  each  of  eight  also.  There  are  cases  in 
which  the  second  and  fourth  lines  are  each  of  six  feet 
only  in  alternate  verie.  • 

Irregular  metre  does  not  admit  of  unbounded  licence 
in  respect  to  freedom  from  metrical  shackle,  but  must 
be  wore  or  less  uniform.  It  must  appear  to  be  pur- 
posely irregular,  and  not  the  result  of  the  composer's 
sheer  ignorance  of  metrical  rules.  For  instance 
in  such  a  poem  as  Gray's  Eleyy,  were  the  plan  of  it 
purponely  irregular,  it  would  not  have  been  proper  to 


make  one  stanza  of  four  lines  regular  and  another  irre- 
gular. Even  in  irregular  metre,  there  is  more  or  IMS 
method  and  consistency.  Some  versifiers  have  an  idea 
that  the  metrical  measures  of  ancient  chroniclers  are 
well  imitated  by  a  long  line  next  to  a  short  one,  and 
so  on  :  this  supposition  is  ridiculous. 

That  metre,  which  is  irregular  in  the  stanza,  is  fre- 
quently regular  in  respect  to  various  stanzas  compared 
with  each  other.  Thus  if  the  last  line  of  every  stanza 
in  Gray's  Eleyy  consisted  of  only  eight  syllables,  instead 
often,  the  stauzas  would  consist  of  irregular  metre,  but 
the  poem,  as  a  whole,  would  be  a  regular  cue.  This  Is 
the  case  with  his  Hard,  which  is  divided  into  eight  or 
ten  sections  :  the  first  section  corresponds  in  metrical 
method  with  tbe  third,  fifth,  and  seventh  :  and  the  se- 
cond section  corresponds  with  the  fourth,  sixth,  and 
eighth.  The  Bard  cannot  be  therefore  called  an  irre- 
gular ode,  because  its  plan  is  uniform.  If,  however,  this 
plan  were  departed  from  in  respect  to  only  one  section, 
the  author  would  not  satisfy  the  critic  by  terming  his 
production  an  "  Irregular  Ode,"  because  such  a  devia- 
tion from  a  plan,  otherwise  uniform  and  consistent, 
would  constitute  a  fault. 

The  reader  will  now  understand  that  inequality  should 
not  exist,  and  cannot  be  excused  on  the  plea  of  inten- 
tion, in  a  poem  where  such  irregularity  is  either  a  soli- 
tary deviation  from  another  plan,  or  where  a  regular 
form  was  really  intended  to  be  adopted,  but  where  tlio 
attempt  failed  in  consequence  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
versifier;  and  this  is  the  case  with  all  those  wretched 
scribes  who,  without  education  or  inspiration,  sit  down, 
scribble  something  which  looks  like  verse,  and  call  their 
abortions  by  the  name  of  Poetry. 

In  running  measure,  the  poutry  is  frequently  regular, 
when  it  does  not  appear  so  to  the  eye  or  the  ear  of  the 
novice;  and  vice*cersa.  The  former  case  needs  not 
illustration  ;  but  the  latter  may  be  explained  by  the 
following  extract  from  one  of  Moore's  /riWi  Melodies  : — • 

"Tlu-rr  is  n»t  in  this  wide  world  a  valley  so  sweet 
As  tin-  v.ile  in  whose  ho-om  tlie  bright  u'ati-r*  meet: 
Oh  '  the  la*!  rays  of  ferlint.'  and  life  must  depart 
Ere  the  bloom  of  that  valley  shall  fade  from  my  heart! 
"  Yet  it  was  not  thaOt'nture  had  shed  o'er  the  scene 
Ili-r  purest  M'riflMpffi'r  brightest  of  irreen  ; 
M'was  not  th^pfrmntMc  of  streamlet  and  rill  ;  — 
O!i  !  no— 'twas  a  souietliini;  more  exquisite  still  I" 
These   verses   appear  to   be  regular  but  they  are  not. 
All  the  four  lines  of  the  first  stanza   are  regular  ;   they 
consist  each  of  twelve  syllables,  or  feet.     The  first  line 
of  the  second  stanza   consists  of  twelve    feet  also  ;    but 
the   other   three    are   each   composed   of  only  eleven. 
These  little  discrepancies  and  irregularities  in' metre  do 
not  affect  the  ear  of  the  individual  who  has  no  real  taste 
for  poetry,  and  who  counts  metres  with  his  fingers  ;  but 
they  immediately  strike   the  attention  of  the  true  poet. 
A  defective  line  to  the  car  of  a  true  poet  is  tbe  same  as     •• 
a  false  note  upon  that  of  the  real  musician.     The  Latin 
poet  was  right,  when  he  said,  I'o-ta  naicitur,  nun  /;'(,— 
"  The  poet  is  born,  not  made."     No  study  will  inculcate 
a  taste   fur  poetry,    nor  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
rules  which  those,  who  are  initiated   into  the  mysteries 
of  Parnassus  by  Nature,  can  alone  know. 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  with  a  few  hints  upon 
rhymes.  Similitude  of  pronunciation  in  words  is  the 
basis  of  rhyme  ;  but  there  are  several  bye-laws  iu  re- 
spect to  this  part  of  the  art  of  composition,  as  well  as 
with  regard  to  metres.  The  rule  establishes  such 

rhymes  as  these,— -fall,  call — man,  plan — teem,  dream 

play,  i/iey— invmcii/e,  tell  :  the  exception,  as  it  may  be 
called,  allows  such  rhymes  as  tt-roni/,  tonyite — lieartn, 
yiren — tun,  on — liberty,  tea.  The  terminating  letters 
of  each  w^rd  must  be  the  same,  or  be  pronounced  the 
same,  to  rhyme.  Thus««n,  dream — mate,  rare,  ate  not 
rhymes  ;  but  teem,  dream — and  mate,  rate,  are  rhymes. 
Orer  aud  larer  are  rhymes;  but  not  lav:r  and  'other. 
There  is  more  difficulty  still  in  finding  the  double  or 
rich  rhymes.  Thus  crouii'd  me,  found  me,  are  rhymes; 
but  crowu'd  me,  found  thee,  arc  not  rhymes.  Lanyvith 
and  vanquish  are  not  rhymes,  because 'the  former  word 
is  spelt  with  ay,  and  the  latter  with  a  o;  but  lanyvitk 
and  atiguith  are  rhymes.  Crou-n  me,  found  me,  are  not 
rhymes :  the  pronunciation  of  the  d  is  required  in  the 
word  ciou-n  to  constitute  the  rhyme.  Compound 
rhymes  (such  as  many  of  those  used  in  Don  Juan)  are 
also  subject  to  rules  which  are  evident  after  the  above 
explanations.  Thus  handle  us  and  scandalous  may  be 
used  as  a  rhyme;  but  the  rhyme  would  be  defective 
were  the  word  liandled  used :  there  would  be-  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  final  d  too  much.  In  order  to  be  very- 
correct  in  this  species  of  rhyme,  tbe  rhymes  iu  the  first 
stanza  of  Don  Juan  should  be  read  x'rw'un.  tnic'un, 
Juan— instead  of  new  one,  true  one,  Juan  ;  and,  in  many 
of  Walter  Scott's  poems,  where  he  makes  man  and  one 
rhyme,  he  intended  that  the  former  word  should  have 
the  Scotch  pronunciation  man.  Speaking  of  one  of 
Gray's  Odes,  Dr.  Johnson  observed  that  a  rhyme  was 
frequently  made  where  it  was  not  found. 

The  Editor  of  this  journal  was  once  challenged  to 
make  two  rhymes  to  Xerxes :  he  accordingly  sate  down 
and  wrote  the  following  lines,  which  he  afterwards  in- 
troduced into  his  Pickwick  Abroad  :— 

"If!  *"«  only  half  as  rreat  as  Xmtrs, 

I  d  rule  (he  nations  with  a  ri*hteoini  hand  i 
«"'  n°l  °"  principles  like  those  of  fiurke's.    His 

KeBeetionsnpon  France  none  hndertUnd. 
He  «r.kei  a  proposition-then  he  shirks  hta 

Own  chown  thesis  which  himself  had  plannM:— 
Thfooeh  ev'ry  pa^e  invariably  there  lurks  his 

Venonion*  hatred  of  a  mighty  land ; 
And  when  he  enters  on  the  theme,  he  works  his 

Arguments  out  on  grounds  where  nought  can  Bland. 
Hn  sonl  i«  far  more  grov'lllnit  than  the  Turk's;  his 

Logic  resembles  houses  built  ou  »ud| 

*  ;•/ 
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THE    TEETOTALER. 


Bat  fifteen  huutlreil  poundu  a- year  »ae  (tlreneer 
Reiw'uiuc  than  seme  ;— nuil  u  we'll  cliide  no  laager!  " 
Burke  received    £15UU  for  bis   Rejiecttunt   upon  the 
J'ti  nrk  Revolution. 

It  has  be«%-»aid  that  there  is  no  rhymt  for  icai-enger, 
»or  pottinyer.  Will  any  of  our  readers  endeavour  to 
refute  that  assertion  ? 

AN  ESCAPE  FROM  THE  PRISON 

AT  CROXSTADT. 

CAPTAIN  H ,  an  English  trader  to  Saint  Peters- 
burgh,  had  been  for  several  years  carrying  on  a  system 
of  smuggling  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  This  being 
known  to  several  of  his  brother-captains,  it  was  often 
viewed  with  serious  apprehension  by  them.  In  ihe 
year  1823,  the  consequences  they  had  forseen,  became 
verified.  An  information  being  laid  against  Captain 
H  his  house  in  Saint  Petersburg  was  surrounded 
by  Police-officers  in  the  dead  of  night,  the  doors  broken 
open,  and  his  books  and  papers  seized  :  he  was  drag- 
ged from  his  bed,  to  the  alarm  of  his  wife,  a  beautiful 
English  lady  to  whom  he  had  only  been  married  a  few 
months  ;  and  he  was  placed  in  close  confinement  as  a 
prisoner. 

The  circumstances  of  impeachment  were  these  : — • 
Having  engaged  a  Frenchman  as  his  cook,  it  was  agreed 
in  England  that  if  the  vessel  wintered  at  Cronstadt, 
this  Frenchman  was  to  be  franked  back  by  some  other 
Teasel,  or  to  have  employment,  or  receive  some  pecuni- 
ary compensation.  The  ship  wintered — the  Captain 
refused  to  perform  his  share  of  the  contract — and  the 
Frenchman  immediately  laid  an  information  against 
the  captain,  at  the  office  of  Girioff,  the  minister  of 
finance.  This  information  was  soon  followed  up  by 
custom-house  officers  appearing  from  Saint  Petersbnrgh 
in  the  mole  at  Constadt.  The  vessel  was  seized  with  all 
its  contents  ;  and  the  mate,  who  had  charge  of  her  was 
taken  prisoner. 

The  respectable  British  viewed  the  circumstance  as 
a  national  disgrace,  as  their  character  for  dealing  had 
hitherto  been  held  by  the  Russian  government  in  the 
greatest  respect;  but  still  they  felt  a  sympathy  with 
those  of  the  lower  grade  that  might  have  been  entrap- 
ped into  the  business.  The  most  active  and  scrutiniz- 
ing enquiry  took  place  ou  behalf  of  the  government,  as 
the  Minister  was  fully  aware  that  his  own  officers  must 
have  beeu~.  implicalod,  to  have  allowed  such  things 
within  the  Mole,  and  under  their  own  eyes.  How 
many  Russians  were  concerned,  it  is  difficult  to  say  ; 
but,  independently  of  the  English  captain  and  the  mate, 
a  clerk  belonging  to  the  British  Consul  at  Cronstadt, 
and  a  Commodore  R  ,  who  had  been  forty  years 

in  the  Russian  naval  service,  were  all  found  guilty  by 
the  council.  The  commodore  was  subsequently  par- 
doned ;  but  the  captain  was  condemned  to  pay  the  sura 
•of  two  hundred  thousand  roubles  as  a  punishment  for 
his  crime,  or,  in  default  thereof,  be  banished  to  Siberia, 
along  with  his  mate  and  the  Consul's  clerk.  It  being 
impossible  for  Captain  H  —  to  provide  so  prodi- 
gious t  sum,  it  was  concluded  that,  however  long  the 
execution  of  the  sentence  might  be  delayed,  Siberia 
would  be  the  prisoners'  eventual  doom. 

After  a  respite  of  a  few  mouths  during  which  time 
the  culprits  lay  in  the  gaol  of  Cronstadt  where  they 
were  tried,  the  distressing  period  arrived,  and  a  day 
was  filed  for  their  removal  to  Saint  Pctersburgh.  The 
only  chance  of  evading  the  dreadful  sentence,  lay  in 
devising  some  practicable  mode  of  escape.  The  follow- 
ing plan  was  at  length  determined  upon,  and,  by  the 
efficient  aid  of  the  captain's  wife,  carried  into  success- 
ful execution.  The  Russians  pay  the  greatest  respect 
to  the  return  of  their  marriage  and  uat;il  days;  and  it 
was  to  celebrate  the  return  of  the  latter,  that  Captain 

H invited  the  officer  on  duty  to  a  little  banquet. 

Quantities  of  wine  and  provisions  were  conveyed  into 
the  prison  by  the  exertions  of  the  captain's  wile,  who 
was  allowed  free  communication  with  her  husband  dur- 
ing his  incarceration.  But  the  morning  of  the  intended 
featt  was  that  fixed  upon  for  this  last  interview.  The 
scene  of  seperation  between  the  husband  and  wife  was 
auch  as  could  not  fail  to  awaken  in  the  breast  of  the  offi- 
cer on  duty,  feelings  of  the  deepest  commiseration. 

The  gates  of  the  prison  being  now  closed  against  the 
agonizing  wife,  arrangements  were  made  for  the  even- 
ing's repast.  The  table  *as  laid  out  in  a  manner  to 
render  the  banquet  agreeable  ;  and  the  prisoner  and 
the.'  officer  sate  down  to  the  feast.  Much  conviviality 
and  mirth  were  assumed.  At  length,  so  much  wine  hail 
been  drunk  that  the  officer  allowed  his  prisoner  to  call 
in  the  guard,  and  pour  out  bumpers  round.  The  bait 
took— the  lulling  influence  of  the  wine  was  soon  per- 
ceived— the  officer  and  men  fell  prostrate  upon  the  floor 
— and  the  Captain  immediately  proceeded  to  the  cells, 
of  his  mate  and  the  Consul's  clerk,  to  release  them. 
They  easily  escaped  from  the  gaol,  and  entered  the 
town  of  Cronstadt.  Though  light  at  that  hour,  a  solemn 
silence  pervaded  the  town  ;  and  the  footsteps  of  the  three 
Englishmen  were  only  heard,  and  occasionally  respond- 
ed to,  by  the  dogs  that  kept  watch  in  the  enclosed  pla- 
ces. They  reached  the  fortifications — the  usual  demands 
were  put  by  the  sentinel  and  answered— and  the  gate  of 
the  town  was  passed.  The  dread  of  pursuit  now  added 
double  speed  to  tbeir  footsteps.  After  a  long  journey, 
they  reached  a  fishing  village  at  which  the  consuf's 
clerk  was  well-known,  as  he  had  frequently  employed 
boats  to  push  out  to  ascertain  what  merchant  ships  were 
approaching  Cronstadt.  His  acquaintance  with  the 
inhabitants  was  a  most  favourable  circumstance,  a*  he 


not  only  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  boat,  but  also  in 
purchasing  it  for  twenty-five  roubles.  Having  pro- 
vided themselves  with  the  necessary  oars  and  provi- 
sions, the  three  Englishmen  pushed  off  into  the  track- 
less gulpb,  thanking  providence  for  this  extraordinary 
escape. 

When  the  hour  for  relieving  the  guard  arrived  on  the 
following  morning;  tbe  escape  of  the  prisoners  was 
ascertained,  and  the  soldiers  were  all  found  in  a  death- 
like trance.  The'greatest  consternation  immediately 
prevailed;  and  a  report  of  the  circumstance  was  sent 
to  Saiut  Petersburgh.  Before  the  close  of  the  day, 
orders  were  received  to  despatch  the  quickest  sailing 
frigate  down  the  gulph  in  search  of  the  fugitives,  whilst 
scouring  parties  of  the  police  were  sent  in  all  directions 
to  discover  if  they  had  taken  refuge  in  any  of  the  out- 
lets of  the  river  or  the  villages:  in  short,  every  possible 
means  were  employed  to  effect  their  re-capture. 

Two  days  elapsed,  and  no  tidings  were  Ijeard  of  tbe 
run-aways.  On  the  ramparts  of  Cronstadt  groups  of 
individuals  were  seen  using  their  spy-glasses  with  the 
usmost  intensity,  as  they  were  sure  the  frigate  would 
soon  return,  bringing  them  back  in  triumph.  Her 
flags  were  at  length  recognized  in  the  horizon,  and  the 
frigate  was  soon  seen  pushing  gallantly  forward  for  the 
mole.  The  custom  house  officers  and  all  the  spectators 
were  on  the  tenter-hooks  of  expectation  as  she  ap- 
proached. Boat  after  boat  put  off  to  her;  but  it  was 
soon  announced  that  no  prisoners  were  on  board,  and 
that  the  frigate  had  failed  to  overtake  them. 

The  attention  of  the   authorities  was  now  directed 

towards   poor    Mrs.    H .     Her   residence  -being 

discovered,  she  was  placed  under  arrest.  Examination 
after  examination  took  place;  but  nothing  could  be 
elicited  from  her  ;  and,  at  the  expiration  of  six  weeks, 
she  was  set  at  liberty,  to  the  joy  of  her  friends. 

But  where  was  her  husband  during  all  this  time? 
What  was  the  fate  of  himself  and  companion"  ?  Of  this, 
in  fact,  the  poor  creature  knew  nothing.  To  enquire 
of  any  of  her  friends  was  almost  an  act  of  treason  :  her 
very  servant  was  even  dreaded  as.  a  spy  ;  and  all  her 
motions  were  watched  with  the  must  scrupulous  atten- 
tion. Tune  passed  away,  while  she  remained  in  this 
anxious  state ;  and,  although  vessel  after  vessel  had 
come  up  the  Baltic,  no  tidings  were  beard,  nor  traces 
discovered,  of  the  fugitives.  At  length,  after  a  lapse 
of  six  months,  news  reached  Saint  Petersburgh  that  the 
poor  fellows  had  been  picked  up,  after  suffering  tbe  most 
horrible  fatigues  and  privations,  by  a  vessel  bound  for 
Elsiueur,  where  they  were  lauded.  From  that  place 
they  took  their  passage  in  another  merchant  vessel,  and 
once  more  reached  their  native  land  in  safety.  Mrs. 

H repaired  to  England,  as  soon  as  these  happy 

tidings  reached  her;  and  her  husband  received  her 
with  the  open  arms  of  the  most  sincere  gratitude  and 
affection. 


REVIEWS. 

The  Works  of  Flacitu  Jote/ihus.  Translated  by  W. 
WHISTON.  Published  in  Monthly  Parts,  with  Illus- 
trations. Super-Royal  8vo.  London  :  G.  Virtue. 
AT  a  period  when  the  Jews  appear  to  be  themselves 
anticipating  a  general  movement  towards  their  native 
Palestine,  and  while  the  dreadful  persecutions  they 
have  lately  undergone  at  Damascus  are  still  fresh  in 
the  memory,  a  new  edition  of  the  writings  of  their 
great  philosopher  is  a  most  welcome  publication  to  all 
classes  of  readers.  The  Jews  have  long  been  a  people 
whom  prejudice  and  habit  have  taught  those  of  a  diffe- 
rent persuasion  -to  abuse;  but  we  must  candidly  ad- 
mit that  they  possess  many  good  qualities  for  which 
they  have  never  received  the  credit.  If  they  be  fond 
of  iiccumulating  wealth,  they  are  never  deaf  to  the  ap- 
peals made  by  suffering  poverty  upon  their  bounty  ; — if 
they  be  exclusive  in  their  habits,  have  they  not  been 
rendered  more  so  by  the  conduct  of  the  world  towards 
them  than  their  creed  has  compelled  them  to  be  P — and 
if  they  have  seldom  produced  any  illustrious  charac- 
ters, who  have  signalized  themselves  in  a  literary  point 
of  view,  let  us  remember  that  the  prejudice  of  all  ages 
has  deadened  the  energies  of  those  who,  conscious  of 
superior  abilities,  may  have  sought  to  distinguish 
themselves.  The  Jews  were  vilely  calumniated  when 
they  were  supposed  to  have  assassinated  Father  Thotmso 
at  Damascus;  and  the  whole  Jewish  nation  will  doubt- 
less feel  grateful  to  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  and  M.  Cre- 
mieux  (the  celebrated  French  barrister)  for  their 
laudable  exertions  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
persons  of  their  own  persuasion  now  residing  in  the 
East. 

We  cannot  say  much  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
present  edition  of  the  works  of  Flavins  Josephus  is 
translated.  By  endeavouring  to  preserve  a  scriptural 
quaintness  of  language  the  translator  has  frequently 
disfigured  entire  sentences.  The  work,  on  the  whole, 
is  however  a  very  valuable  one  :-the  pictorial  embel- 
lishments are  of  a  superior  kind  ;  and  the  cheapness  of 
the  work  (two  shillings  each  monthly  part)  will  en- 
able it  to  obtain  universal  circulation.  We  extract 
from  Part  XI  the  following  paragraph  relative  to  the 
famine  which  prevailed  in  Jerusalem  at  the  'period  of 
the  siege  by  the  Romans  under  Titus  i — 

"Then  did  the  famine  widen  its  progress,  and  de- 
voured the  people  by  whole  bouses  and  families;  the 
upper  rooms  were  full  of  women  and  children  that  were 
dying  by  famine,  and  the  laues  of  the  city  were  full  of 


the  dead  bodies  of  the  aged ;  tbe  children  also  and  the 
young  men  wandered  about  the  market-places  IBM 
shadow*,  all  swelled  with  the  famine,  and  fell  dowo 
dead,  wheresoever  their  misery  seized  them.  A*  fo* 
burying  them,  those  that  were  sick  themselves  were 
not  able  to  da  it;  and  those,  that  were  hearty  and  well 
were  deterred  from  doing  it  by  the  great  multitude  of 
those  dead  bodies,  and  by  the  uncertainly  there  was 
how  soon  they  should  die  themselves  ;  for  many  died 
as  they  were  burying  others,  and  many  went  to  their 
calling  before  that  fatal  hour  was  come.  Nor  were 
there  any  lamentations  made  under  these  calamities, 
nor  were  heard  any  mournful  complaints;  bat  the  fa- 
mine confounded  all  natural  passions ;  for  those  who 
were  just  going  to  die  looked  upon  those  that  were 
gone  to  rest  before  them  with  dry  eyes  and  open 
mouths.  A  deep  silence  also,  and  a  kind  of  deadly* 
night,  had  seized  upon  the  city  ;  while  yet  tbe  robber* 
were  still  more  terrible  than  these  miseries  were  them- 
selves  ;  for  they  brake  open  those  houses  which  were 
no  other  than  graves  of  dead  bodies,  and  plundered 
them  of  what  they  had  ;  and  carrying  off  the  coverings 
of  their  bodies,  went  out  laughing,  and  tried  the 
points  of  their  swords  in  their  dead  bodies,  and,  in  order 
to  prove  what  metal  they  were  made  of,  they  thrust 
some  of  those  through  that  still  lay  alive  upon  the 
ground  ;  but  for  those  that  entreated  them  to  lend  t  hem 
their  right  hand  and  their  bword  to  dispatch  them, 
they  were  too  proud  to  grant  their  requests,  and  left 
them  to  be  consumed  by  the  famine.  Now  every  one 
of  these  died  with  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  temple, 
and  left  the  seditious  alive  behind  them.  Now  ihe 
seditious  at  first  gave  orders  that  the  dead  should  be 
buried  out  of  the  public  treasury,  a*  not  enduring  the 
stench  of  their  dead  bodies.  But  afterwards,  when 
they  could  not  do  that,  they  bad  them  cast  down  from 
tbe  walls  into  the  valleys  beneath.  However,  when 
Titus,  in  going  his  rounds  along  those  valleys,  saw  them 
full  of  dead  bodies,  and  the  thick  putrefaction  running 
about  them,  he  gave  a  groan;  and,  spreading  out  his 
hands  to  heaven,  called  God  to  witness  that  this  way 
not  his  doing  ;  and  such  was  the  sad  case  of  tbe  city 
itself.  But  the  Romans  were  very  joyful,  since  none  of 
the  seditious  could  now  make  sallits  out  of  the  city, 
because  they  were  themselves  disconsolate,  and  the 
famine  already  touched  them  also.  These  Romans  be*- 
sides  bad  great  plenty  of  corn  and  other  necessaries  out 
of  Syria,  and  out  of  the  neighbouring  provinces;  many 
of  whom  would  stand  near  to  the  wall  of  the  city,  and 
show  the  people  what  great  quantities  of  provision* 
they  had,  and  so  make  tbe  enemy  moie  sensible  of  then: 
famine,  by  tbe  great  plenty,  even  to  satiety,  which 
they  had  themselves.  However,  wlienHhe.  sedition* 
still  showed  no  inclination*  of  yielding.  Titus,  out  of 
his  commiseration  of  the  people  that  remained,  and  out 
of  bis  earnest  desire  of  rescuing  what  was  still  left  out 
of  these  miseries,  began  to  raise  hi*  banks  again,  al- 
though materials  for  them  were  hard  to  be  come  at  $ 
for  all  the  tieeu  that  were  about  the  city  bad  been 
already  cut  down  for  the  making  of  tbe  former  bank*.  <" 
Yet  did  tbe  soldiers  bring  with  them  other  materials 
from  tin-  distance  of  ninety  furlongs,  and  thereby 
raised  banks  in  four  parts,  much  greater  than  the 
former,  though  this  was  done  only  at  the  tower  of  Ao>- 
tonia.  So  Cesar  went  his  rouada  through  the  legions, 
and  hastened  on  Ihe  works,  and  showed  tbe  robbers  that 
they  were  now  in  bis  hand*.  But  these  men,  an4 
these  only,  were  incapable  "of  repenting  of  the  wicked- 
ness liny  liad  been  guilty  of;  and  separating  their 
souls  from  tbeir  bodies,  they  used  them  both  as  if  they 
belonged  to  other  folk*,  and  not  to  themselves." 
_ 

Supplement  to  the  Discussion  between  James   Bromley  and 

F.  R.  Lets.    Leeds:   S.  Jowett. 

SINCE  we  reviewed  this  pamphlet  in  The  Teetotaler  of 
the  week  before  last,  we  have  received  so  many  letter* 
relative  to  the  famous  discussion  between  the  llev. 
Mr.  Bromley  and  Mr.  F.  K.  Lees,  the  Editor  of  The 
British  Advocate,  that  we  find  it  necessary  to  recur  to 
this  subject  once  more.  We  have  been  blamed,  by 
one  correspondent  who  writes  in  favour  of  Mr.  Bromley, 
for  the  severity  of  our  observations  respecting  tbb 
gentleman  ;  we  shall  therefore  make  no  further  com- 
ment of  our  own  at  this  moment,  but  allow  the  writer 
of  the  pamphlet  under  notice  to  speak  for  himself  :— 

"  In  a  note  appended  to  page  10,  we  observe  toother 
instance  of  «  FRAUD,'  and  '  FALSEHOOD.'  Mr.  Brom- 
ley state*  that  in  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  late 
Bolton  conference,  '  the  consumption  of  alcoholic 
liquors'  is  denounced  as  'tin/ml.'  In  quoting  from 
these  resolutions  Mr.  Bromley  has  wilfully  suppressed 
a  qualifying  sentence  in  order  to  pervert  the  meaning : 
in  other  words,  he  has  propagated  irhat  he  knev  to  be 
false.  The  resolutions  commence  by  referring  to  the  • 
physical  and  moral  evil*  of  alcoholic  beverages,  stating 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  evils  brings  along  with  it  the 
duty  of  abstinence — (and  sore  it  u  a  duty  to  act  np  to 
our  knowledge;) — and  thns  concludes — 'the  con- 
tinued consumption  of  alcoholic  liquors  is,  therefore,  IN 

TH«  FACR    OF    »CCH    ADMITTED    FACTS,  sinful.'      Mr. 

Bromley  has  suppressed  the  word  '  therefore,'  and  the 
reasons  to  which  it  refers,  as  well  as  the  qualifying  and 
restrictive  phrase  In  capitals!  What  can  be  said  of 
such  gross  perversion*  of  truth — such  glaring  immo- 
ralities— committed  to,  for  the  express  purpose  of  casi- 
ing  odium  upon  the  teetotalers  ?  The  malice  is  equal 
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to  the  uut ruth.  The  scriptures  declare  that '  whatever 
ii  not  of  faith  is  sin.'  The  conference  came  to  a  reso- 
lution embodying  the  application  of  that  maxim  to  the 
use  of  alcoholic  poisons,  affirming  that  it  would  be  sin- 
ful in  those  who  consumed  them  t*  Ike  face  of  their  own 
knotclcdyf  or  conrictiuns.  Mr.  Bromley  leaves  the  latter 
clause  out.  and  represent*  the  conference  as  affirming, 
without  qualification,  that  every  use,  by  erery  body, 
whether  they  bad  knowledge  or  not,  is  sinful!  Mr. 
Bromley  rightly  prophesied—'  that  the  day  of  false- 
hood's arrest  and  exposure  drew  nigh  !'  It  is  even  at 
his  door." 

On  a  re-perusal  of  this  pamphlet,  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  Mr.  Bromley  is  thoroughly  exposed,  as 
an  ignorant,  conceited,  vaiu,  and  self-sufficient  man. 
and  one  who  is  highly  improper  to  preach  the  word  of 
God — the  real  object  and  extensive  interpretation  of 
which  he  thoroughly  misunderstands.  We  shall  quote 
one  more  extract  from  this  pamphlet,  and  then  drop 
the  subject  altogether: — 

"  Two  other  specimens  of  Mr.  Bromley's  '  so^ms- 
TRY  '  and  'VANITY,'  and  we  have  done  with  him. 
The  Rolherham  temperance  society  have  just  adopted 
the  American  form  of  pledge,— a  form  which,  for  its 
•implicit y  and  comprehensiveness,  we  have  ourselves 
advocated  for  years.  The  change  was  thought  of  bt- 
fore  the  '  speech  '  was  made,  and  has  been  effected 
since.  '  Come,'  says  this  embodiment  of  EGOTISM,  '  I 
have  not  laboured  wholly  in  \ain  !  Gentlemen  to- 
talers !  I  thank  you  for  this  concession  .' ."  The  change 
which  has  been  going  on  for  years — the  advocacy  of  the 
pledge  in  the  temperance  periodicals — all  this  is  no- 
thing— our  consummate  egotist  '  lays  the  flattering 
unction  to  his  soul' — that  the  change  is  the  result  of 
hit  speech  .'  He  will  remind  the  reader  of  the  fly  which 
perched  itself  upon  the  axle  of  the  chariot,  exclaiming, 
4  What  a  dust  1  kick  up!'  Mr.  Bromley  knew,  too, 
that  there  were  a  variety  of  pledges,  and  by  conse- 
quence, that  teetolalism  was  not  to  be  tested  by  any  in 
particular.  He  quarrels,  in  fact,  with  the  reprobation 
placed  upon  his  port  and  sherry,  (which  are  about  as 
like  the  Jewish  wines  as  cheese  to  chalk.)  this  pledge  is 
the  mere  excuse.  The  American  pledge  has  no  express 
exception  in  favour  of  the  medical  or  sacramental  use  of 
wine;  but  merely  expresses  abstinence  from  intoxica- 
ting liquors  <u  a  lererage  ;  thus  allowing  them  (though 
not  expressing  the  allowance)  iu  disease  or  the  sacra- 
ment." •.» 
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GRESS,  AND  MEETINGS. 


PRO- 


COUNTRY    NE  W  S. 
BIRT   (LANCASHIRE.) 

TMK  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bury  Total  Abstinence 
Society  i>  now  before  us.  It  is  a  valuable  anil  important 
document,  inasmuch  as  it  bean  unequivocal  testimony 
to  the  advantages  and  rapid  progress  of  Teetotalism. 
We  arc  happy  at  having  this  opportunity  of  laying  an 
extract  from  the  Report,  before  our  readers  :— 

"  Your    Committee,   in   lay  inn   before   their   consti- 
tuents and  the  public  the  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Bt'RY   ABSTINENCE  SOCIETY,  feel  that  whilst    there  is 
much,  the  existence  of  which  they  have  to  lament,  there 
is  ground  for  encouragement,  and  cause  for  gratitude. 
They  are  aware  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  human  mild 
to  combat  with  opinions  or  prejudices  which  have  ob- 
tained currency  throughout  all  ranks,  and  have  incor- 
porated themselves  with  the  actions    and  processes  of 
thought  of  the  community  :  and  yet  thr  legitimate  ob- 
ject  of  Abstinence   Societies   is  to  combat,  to  oppose 
these,  and  the  proceedings  your  Committee  have  to  re- 
cord exhibit  a  continued  warfare  with  the  opinions  and 
practices  of  many.     Your  Committee  are  embarrassed 
at  the  very  outset  in  contemplating   the  innumerable 
ramifications  of  the  vice  they  hate  to  expose,  and  the 
conviction  that  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  these  would 
•lead  them  into  a  range  far  too  wide  for  a  report.     The 
evils  of  Intemperance  are  too  obvious,  too  manifest  not 
to  be  known  ;  and  all  are  easily  convinced  that   cor- 
rupted morals,  depraved  appetites,  debiliated  and  shat- 
tered systems,  neglected  children  and  domestic  misery, 
are    among  the    direct    effects   of  this  prevailing  vice. 
Sabbaths  are  broken,   the  house   of  God   is   neglected, 
and  ^e  benevolent  objects  of  Sabbath-school  teachers 
defenM,  ani  their  brightest  hopes  blasted  ;  and  these 
•re  seen  to  flow  from   the  same   prolific   source  of  de- 
"moraluatmn    and   misery.     The   object  of  Abstinence 
Societies  is  to  abolish  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  as 
*  beverage ;  believing   that    by    banishing   these,    the 
sources  of  many  of  the  evils  just  enumerated  are  stopt. 
Slop  the  fountain,  and  it  will,  no  longer  send  forth  its 
streams  of  misery  and  death.  This  remedy  they  believe 
to  be  mmttaft:  experience   has  proved  that  the  daily 
Of  frequent  use  of  these   liquors,  even  in  small  quanti- 
ties,  exposes  to  the  haiaru  of  increasing  the  quantity 
till  the  ubit  of  Intemperance  is  formed.     This  remedy 
is  most  timple:  it  involves  no  complicated  machinery  of 
human  legislation ;  it  is  intelligible  to  all.     It  is  most 
Scriptural :  it  is  just  the  carry  inn  out  of  the  principle 
of  the  enlightened  and  devoted  Apostle,  who  would  not 
drink  win*,  if  by  his  doing  so  a  weaker  brother  was 
made  to  Mumble  or  fall.    Nor  is  iu  success  of  doubtful 
•fficarv :  nianv  have  found  that  by  the  adoption  of  the 
principle  of  the  Society,  and  by  peneverance  in  iu 


observance  the  appetite  for  strong  drink  has  been 
weakened,  if  not  positively  destroyed." 

MACCLESPIEI.D. 

THE  Catholic  portion  of  the  population  of  this  town, 
are  particularly  favourable  to  the  doctrine  of  Teetotal- 
ism.  In  one  w'eek  alone,  at  the  commencement  of  Oc- 
tober,  upwards  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  signed  the 
pledge. 

HALIFAX. 

THE  following  paragraph  occurs  in  the  Teetotal  news 
given  in  the  last  number  of  the  Britiik  Temperance 
AJrocatt  :— 

"  1  am  most  happy  to  inform  you  that  the  cause  of 
Teetotalism  is  going  on  gloriously  in  this  town  and 
neighbourhood.  Many  of  our  bitterest  opponents  are 
beginning  to  tee  that  "we  are  right.  The  publicans  are 
also  beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  true  temperance. 
At  the  present  time  I  believe  there  are  no  less  than  a 
dozen  of  places  licensed  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
drinks  TO  LET  in  this  town,  the  present  occupiers 
having  struggled  with  the  business  until  they  have  lost 
the  little  money  they  once  possessed." 

LEEK. 

THE  Teetotalers  have  been  very  active  lately  in  this 
place,  and  have  held  several  highly  interesting  meetr 
ings,  the  results  of  which  have  been  most  beneficial. 
They  have  also  displayed  their  forces  in  several  pro- 
cessions and  tea-meetings.  The  REV.  WRIGHT  SHOVEL- 
TON,  a  Wesleyan  minister,  is  an  active  advocate  of  the 
good  cause  at  Leek.  The  Rechabites  have  also  held  se- 
veral meetings,  with  considerable  success,  at  this  place. 

BARNSI.EY. 

THE  REV.  J.  BICHY,  a  Catholic  priest,  has  lately  es- 
tablished a  Roman  Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Society 
at  Barnsley  ;  and  the  germs  of  this  society  speedily  shot 
up,  to  bear  much  fruit.  This  fraternity  is  organized 
upon  the  plan  adopted  by  FATHER  MATHEW  with  re- 
gard to  his  disciples  in  'Ireland.  The  effects  have  al- 
ready made  themselves  apparent  amongst  the  Irish 
inhabitants ;  and  the  publicans  are  in  despair. 


WARRINGTON. 

WE  again  refer  to  our  excellent  contemporary,  the 
Temperance  AArocate,  for  a-piece  of  Teetotal  information 
which  will  doubtless  prove  interesting  and  welcome  to 
our  readers : — 

•"A  few  years  previous  to  the  15th  December,  1834 
a  temperance  society  was  instituted  in  Warrington,  on 
the  anti-spirit  principle.     The  attempt  did  not  succeed 
A  few  individual?,  convinced  of  the  inefficiency  of  the 
moderation  scheme,  resolved  to  commence  a  society  on 
the    only  safe  principle   of  total    abstinence  from    al 
intoxicating  drinks.  Inauspicious  as  were  our  prospects 
yet,  nothing   daunted,  we  perseveringly   pursued   oui 
object,  consoling  ourselves  with  this  reflection,   that   i 
we  could  onlv  arrest  one  drunkard   in  his  downwart 
progress, — if 'we  should   succeed   iu  rescuing  only  oc 
family  from  want  and  wretchedness; — we  should  achieve 
an  object  worthy  of  our  most  strenuous  exertions.    Ou 
object  hat  been  achieved,  not  in  one  solitary  instance 
bnt  in  many.     The 'drunkard  and  his  family  have  <-\ 
perienccd  the  pleasing  change  from  rags  and  wretched 
nass  to  decency  and  plenty;  and  from  a  life  regardles 
of  everything  sacred,  to   a  strict  observance  of  mora 
and   religious  duties.     With  these  fruits   we   are   en 
couraged  to  persevere,  and  are  now  preparing  to  cele 
brate  our  »irtH  anniversary,  proud   of  our   position   in 
the  temperance  world,  if  Mr.  Beardsall,  or  some  other 
gentleman,  cannot  furnish  an  earlier  date  than  February 
'26th,  1835.     We  formed  a  committee  on  the  l.'ith  De- 
cember,   1834,   after    Mr.   Livesey's   lecture   on   malt 
liquor,  and  four  of  the  committee  continue  until  this 
day.     Hence  we  appear  to  have  a  claim  to  be  recorded 
as  "the  tint  regular  lee-total  society  in  the  history  of  our 
cause  " 

NEWCASTLE-l  PON-TYNE. 

THE  Baptist  Total  Abstinence  Society,  which  was 
established  at  this  town  three  years  ago,  held  its  an- 
nual meeting  a  few  weeks  since  in  Tuthill-Slairs  Cha- 
pel. The  president,  the  Rsv.  MR.  SAMPLE,  MESSIEVKS 
BRIGGS,  and  POTTS  (Secretaries),  and  Mr.J.  KK  u»i  KN 
(Treasurer)  made  the  usual  reports  to  the  meeting.  The 
following  resolution  was  then  put  to  the  vote  and  car- 
ried unanimously  : — 

"That  the  beneficial  operations  of  the  temperance 
reformation,  the  importance  attached  to  it  by  men 
eminent  for  intellect  and  piety,  and  the  facilities  for 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  its  principles  and  measures, 
call  loudly  upon  every  humane  and  Christian  man  to 
give'the  subject  a  calm,  impartial,  and  prayerful  in- 
vestigation." 

The  cause  is  altogether  progressing  most  favourably 
at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  the  surrounding  dis- 
tricU. 


ontains  no  alcohol,  and  may  be  used  with  perfect  safety. 

We  believe  that  this  wine  is  guaranteed  to  keep  for 
pwards  of  fifty  years,  without  being  subject  to  change 
y  means  of  fermentation.  As  such  a  discovery  is  not 
nly  eminently  calculated  to  forward  the  interests  of 
'eetotalism,  by  supplying  a  luxurious  beverage'for  the 
ise  of  those  who  only  object  to  sign  the  pledge,  because 
hey  are  unwilling  altogether  to  abandon  the  habit  of 
linking  something  under  the  denomination  of  vine, — 
nd  as  the  argument  that  the  wines  alluded  to  In  Scrip- 
ure  might  have  been  unfermented,  is  now  strengthened 
>y  this  triumph  on  the  part  of  MR.  BEARDS  ALL, we  do  not 

hesitate  to  suggest,  to  the  leading  Teetotal  Associations, 
he  propriety  of  adopting  measures  16  present  MR. 
JKAKUSALL  with  a  suitable  token  of  gratitude  and  admi- 
ation  for  his  exertions  in  this  respect.  We  do  this 
ntirely  of  our  own  accord,  and  shall  be  glad  to  record 
n  the  columns  of  The  Teetotaler  any  echo,  to  this  idea. 

NOTTINGHAM. 

?KW  towns  in  England  are  so  much  in  need  of  the 
reforming  doctrines  of  Teetotalism  as  this,  where  there  is 
a  large  proportion  (or  rather  disproportion")  of  the  poorer 
class !  During  the  late  races,  a  particularly  interesting 
meeting  was  held  at  Nottingham,  MK.  W.  ROWORTH, 
the  mayor,  in  the  chair,  MR.  JAMES  TEARS,  of  Preston, 
tins  also  been  lecturing  at  Nottingham  within  the  last 
few  weeks.  In  a  word,  a  new  impulse  has  lately  been 
given  to  Teetotalism  in  this  town,  and  the  prospects  are 
most  charming.  Indeed,  at  Nottingham,  as  elsewhere, 
the  doctrine  only  required  sufficient  publicity  to  be 
immediately  popular. 


GREAT    MARI.OW. 

A  Teetotal  meeting  was  held  at  the  Baptist  Chapel, 
on  Wednesday  evening,  the  2nd  instant,  when  Mr.  E. 
HUDSON  addressed  a  numerous  audience.  The  chapel 
was  crowded  to  suffocation  ;  and  many  were  obliged  to 
resign  all  hopes  of  obtaining  admittance.  A  society  was 
formed,  on  Tuesday  last,  at  this  place. 


MANCHESTER. 

THE  Teetotalers  of  Manchester  are  now  very  numerous, 
and  comprise  amongst  them  many  of  the  most  opulent 
and  eminent  of  the  inhabitant*.  The  RBV.  F.  BKARD- 
SALL  has,  after  three  years'  experiment,  succeeded  in 
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Saturday  Erening,  26th  \orember. 
MR.  BENSTEAD,  upon  being  called  to  the  chair,  ad- 
dressed the  audience  for  about  half  an  hour  upon  the 
subject  of  thinking,  and  proved  that  it  was  necessary 
to  abstain  from  all  intoxicating  drioks  to  derive  an  ade- 
quate advantage  from  that  important  capacity  of  the 
mind. 

Ma.  MURPHY,  from  Manchester,  next  addressed  the 
meeting,  and  gave  a  very  favourable  account  of  the  pro- 
gress of  Teetotalism  in  that  place.  He  detailed  in  a 
very  forcible  manner  the  ravages  of  intemperance  gene- 
rally, and  elucidated  by  his  own  experience  the  blessings 
attendant  upon  total  abstinence.  He  then  gave  a  sta- 
tistical accoucit  of  various  poor  houses  and  lunatic  asy- 
lums which  he  had  visited,  to  prove  that  intemperance 
was  the  most  fertile  cause  of  crime. 

MR.  PALMER  from  Hackney,  and  MR.  FARMILAR 
from  Chelsea,  related  the  results  of  their  experience; 
and  the  former,  by  his  genuine  wit,  created  much  at- 
tention and  risibility  on  the  part  of  the  meeting. 

Wednesday,  '2nd  December. 

MR.  CRIMP,  the  registrar,  upon  taking  the  chair, 
enlarged  upon  the  folly  of  the  working  classes  expending 
so  much  money  in  drink,  and  thereby  neglecting  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children  and  the  improvement  of  their 
own  minds.  He  proved  that  the  adoption  of  the  total 
abstinence  principle  would  afford  them  the  opportunity 
of  attending  to  the  welfare  of  their  families. 

MR.  BETTS  expatiated  upon  the  different  natures  of 
water  and  beer,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  former  for  all 
the  purposes  of  life,  especially  in  respect  to  its  invigo- 
rating properties,  compared  with  the  latter. 

MR.  BKNSTEA  i),  with  his  usual  ability,  rivetted  the  at- 
tention of  the  audience  for  half  an  hour  upon  the  subject 
of  Teetotalism.  He  took  a  review  of  what  it  had  done ,  de- 
clared that  it  had  benefit  ted  personal  health,  and  the 
morals  of  the  community,  and  proved  that  in  an  especial 
manner,  it  had  produced  social  harmony,  Ac. 

MR  BinDLE  spoke  upon  the  importance  of  the  doc- 
trine to  the  welfare  of  the  religious  institutions  and 
ordinances  of  the  country. 

WESTMINSTER    AUXILIARY 
Ti'  the  firitu*  and  Foreign  Society  for  the  Snpprenion  of 

Jntemperanee. 

I  IT  our  journal  of  last  week,  we  incorrectly  represented 
this  important  auxiliary  to  be  attached  to  the  New  British 
and  Foreign  Society.  An  error  also  occurred  in  respect 
to  the  name  of  the  lecturer  engaged  by  this  auxiliary  : 
his  name  should  have  been  printed  DEXTER  instead  of 
DEALER.  The  lectures  have  attracted  crowded  audi- 
ences to  the  Hall,  Prince's-street,  Westminster. 
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making   a    beautiful  wine,  which,   being   unfermented,          LOXDOI »  ».  &  BBBVBBJOX,  raiiTEB.  >A«X£a  saiuix. 
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ITALY. 

(Concluded  from  last  week.) 

THI  states  under  the  absolute  dominion  of  the  Austrian 
family,  were  of  course  visited  by  the  same  inquisitorial 
persecution  ;  and.  at  Florence,  Parma,  Placentia,  Mo- 
dena,  were  established  anti-liberal  and  anti-republican 
tribunals  with  unlimited  powers.  Thus,  Italy  was  con- 
demned to  suffer  unmerited  hardships  in  consequence  of 
the  horrors  and  cruelties  that  were  perpetrated  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Alps  by  the  furious  members  of  the 
Convention.  The  blood,  however,  of  the  Italian  poli- 
tical martyrs,  flowing  in  streams  throughout  the  penin- 
sula, greatly  increased  the  discontent  and  hatred  of  the 
nation  against  their  tyrannical  oppressors ;  and  when 
Bonaparte,  having  effected  his  wonderful  descent  from 
the  Alps,  defeated  the  Austrian*  and  all  the  satellites  of 
the  petty  Italian  despots,  the  patriots  hailed  his  arrival 
with  joy,  and  received  him  as  the  saviour  of  their  conn- 
try.  Bnt  they  were  afterwards  greatly  deceived  in  their 
expectations  ;  because  Napoleon,  by  his  promise  of  li- 
berty and  independence,  and  by  his  prompt  exertions  and 
sanction  of  the  Cis- Alpine  republic,  bad  only  in  view  the 
enrichment  of  France  at  the  expense  of  Italy  and  the  Ita- 
lians. It  is  a  fact,  that  every  treaty  which  Bonaparte 
granted  to  the  conquered  Italian  rulers  coat  their  sub- 
jects millions  of  money,  and  the  loss  of  the  finest  objects 
of  art  aad  curiosity  which  they  possessed  as  national 
property.  With  his  characteristic  policy  and  skill,  the 
general  of  the  French  republican  army  contrived,  by 
means  of  his  numerous  private  friends,  to  keep  always 
alive  in  the  minds  of  the  patriots  the  joyful  hope  that 
they  would  shortly  obtain  their  national  independence, 
and,  in  this  hope,  he  even  personally  encouraged  them 
by  his  positive  assurance  that  he  had  the  interest  of  the 
Italians  at  heart. 

Bnt  when  the  republican  hero,  forgetting  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  had  openly  professed  during  his  glorious 
military  and  consular  career,  became  the  dictator  of  the 
continent  of  Europe,  under  the  title  of  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  the  Italians  discovered,  when  it  was  too 
late,  that  he  bad  deceived  them.  At  length,  when  Na- 
poleon elected  himself  King  of  Italy,  and  was  crowned  as 
such  at  Milan,  all  those  Italians,  who  were  independent, 
patriotic,  and  reflecting,  deplored  the  fate  of  their  coun- 
try, certain  as  they  were  that  it  had  now  become  a  French 
province.  In  fact,  within  a  period  of  scarcely  ten  years, 
Bonaparte  enthroned  several  of  his  relations  ia  the  pe 
ninsnla,  and,  through  them,  ransacked  its  trea  snres 
Italy  obtained  a  kind  of  religions  toleration  in  conse- 
quence of  the  diminution  of  mohastical  influence  and  of 
the  almost  total  extinction  of  the  temporal  power  of  its 
ecclesiastical  harpies ;  at  the  same  time,  civil  and  poll' 
tical  liberty  was  entirely  extinct  under  the  lieutenants  of 
Napoleon,  whose  depredations  were  suffered  to  continue 
with  perfect  impunity,  so  long  as  the  choicest  works  of 
Italian  art  were  forwarded  to  France. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that,  durii.tr  the  French 
administration,  some  important  ameliorations  were  intro- 
duced into  Italy,  with  regard  to  the  instruction  of  the 
people,  aad  to  the  financial  and  judicial  departments ; 
and  that  military  habits,  discipline,  and  valour,  were 
again  revived  amongst  its  inhabitants,  by  forcing  the 
Italians  to  become  partakers  of  the  toils,  dangers,  and 
glory  of  all  the  wars  of  aggression  and  usurpation  which 
Napoleon — who,  notwithstanding  those  acts  of  injustice 
was  the  greatest  man  that  the  worH  ever  produced— un- 
dertook against  the  potentates  of  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope. It  is  a  fact,  that  the  Italians  were  among  the 
best  troops  that  the  French  army  possessed  during  the 
long  and  destructive  war  of  Spain,  and  at  the  epoch  01 
the  Russian  campaign — that  gigantic  and  disastrous  un- 
dertaking— where  they  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
discipline,  their  intrepidity,  and  their  patience. 

With  the  fall  of  the  French  empire,  Italy,  according 
to  the  dictates,  good-will,  and  pleasure  of  the  diplomatic 
sage*  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  was  replaced   unde 
the  yoke  of  its  ancient  absolute  master*,  who,   haviai 
karat  nothing  during  their  long  aad  well-merited  exile 
again  commenced  the  career  of  misrule.     The  Pope  an 
clergy,  whom  Napoleon  had  humiliated,  itsuuied  the  i 
former  ambitions  pursuits  and  irresponsible  sway.     The 
monks,  and'  especially  the  Jesuits,  wfcose  order  had  bee 
suppressed,  were  reinstated  in  their  temporal  immunities 
and  possession*,  and  again  received  the  absolute  mono 
poiy  of  th«  instruction  and  education  of  the  nation  ;  in 
• 
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lie  Italians  were  moreover  compelled  to  indemnify  their 
returned  princes  for  all  the  ravages  which  the  French 
ad  committed  in  the  royal  domains  and  the  national 
treasury. 

I  taly,  being  now  freed  from  the  iron  but  glorious  sceptre 
if  Napoleon,  became  the  prey  of  despotic  Austria  and  of 
n  tolerant  Rome  and  of  its  royal  Harpagons.  Austria  pos- 
sessed itself  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom,  which 
comprised  a  surface  of  17,800 square miles,w>th  5,179,000 
nhabitants.  The  ex-empress  Maria-  Louisa,  an  Austrian 
Arch-duchess,  obtained  the  states  of  Parma,  Placantia, 
and  Guastalla,  with  6,314  square  miles  of  territory,  and 
34,000  inhabitants.  Ferdinand  of  Este,  another  Aus- 
trian Arch-duke,  took  possession,  with  absolute  power, 
of  Modena  and  Massa,  which  consist  of  1,571  square 
miles,  and  contain  385,000  inhabitants.  Tuscany  re- 
turned under  its  ancient  Austrian  despotic  masters,  with 
ts  6,334  square  miles  of  territory,  and  its  million  and  a 
lalf  of  inhabitants.  Piedmont  and  Sardinia,  with 
7,800  square  miles  of  territory,  aad  4,371,000  inhabit- 
ants, were  again  lubmitted  to  the  despotic  sway  of  Vic- 
tor Emanuel  of  Savoy.  The  papal  see  received  its  patri- 
mony and  the  legations,  with  13,000  square  miles  of  ter- 
ritory, aad  3,600,000  inhabitants.  Lucca,  with  its  313 
square  miles  of  territory,  and  183,004  inhabitants,  was 
riven  to  the  absolute  ex-queen  of  Etrnria  and  her  heirs. 
The  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  consisting  of  31,800 
square  miles,  and  eight,  millions  of  inhabitants,  was 
again  submitted  to  the  absolute  sway  of  the  ignorant 
and  superstitions  Bourbons.  The  small  republic  of 
Saint  Marino,  with  its  seventeen  square  miles  of  terri 
tory,  and  8,600  peaceful  and  industrious  citixens,  was 
alone  allowed  to  continue  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  patri 
archal  constitution. 

In  this  wretched  and  oppressed  state,  Italy  groaned 
under  its  rulers  from  1815  until  1830;  but  in  the  mean- 
time, the  Italians  were  endeavouring  to  find  some  op 
portnnity  of  shaking  off  their  degrading  yoke ;  aad  a 
secret  conspiracy  was  formed  throughout  the  penin- 
sula. At  last ,  in  !  830,  both  from  the  south  and  north, 
a  genera]  movement  took  place  with  a  view  to  liberate 
the  country  from  the  ignominious  yoke  of  ignorance,  su- 
perstition, and  slavery.  The  Neapolitans  unexpectedly 
effected  a  glorious  but  bloodless  revolution,  by  compell- 
ing Ferdinand  to  sanction  a  constitutional  government, 
which  was  not  only  officially  acknowledged,  but  also  so- 
lemnly sworn  to  by  the  King,  the  royal  family,  and  bis 
ministers.  The  Fledmontese,  in  the  meantime,  raised 
also  the  standard  of  liberty  and  civilization  ;  aad  the  pre- 
sent King  of  Sardinia,  then  Prince  of  Carignano,  joined 
and  openly  encouraged  the  patriotic  efforts  of  his  conn- 
Uymen  in  behalf  of  the  future  welfare  of  Italy.  But  the 
Neapolitan  and  Sardinian  mooarchs,  although  appa- 
rently satisfied  with  the  extraordinary  changes  that  had 
taken  place  in  their  possessions,  were  secretly  intriguing 
aad  conspiring  with  the  despots  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  in 
order  to  restore  their  absolutism  ;  and,  as  the  Roman 
Pontiff  is  always  ready  to  graat  hi*  absolution  to  crowned 
heads,  whenever  they  may  choose  to  perjure  themselves, 
Naples  and  Piedmont  were  replaced,  in  1631,  under  the 
yoke  of  their  perjured  tyrants,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality  of  the  bayonets  of  Austria.  Then  the  nnfortu 
D  ate  patriots,  who  had  spared  the  lives  and  trusted  to 
the  oaths  of  their  kings,  were  sacrificed  to  their  despotic 
vengeance.  Many  suffered  an  ignominious  death ;  aad 
numbers  avoided  the  scaffold  by  flying  from  their'  coon- 
try,  after  having  lost  all  their  possessions. 

These  unsuccessful  patriotic  moTemenU  increased  the 
oppression  of  Italy.  Austria,  which  before  had  great 
influence  Over  its  destinies,  now  occupied  almost  the 
whole  of  the  Italian  peninsula  with  its  devastating  armies 
As  the  short-lived  constitutional  goverameat  of  Naples 
had  been  obtained  chiefly  ia  consequence  of  the  effort*  o 
the  Carbonari,  that  sect  was  of  coarse  cruelly  persecute* 
throughout  Italy  ;  aad  all  those  who  'were  supposed  to 
belong  or  to  have  belonged  to  it,  became  the  object*  o 
the  thunders  of  the  Vatican,  were  excommunicated  by  a 
Pontifical  Boll,  aad  were  declared  -outlaws  by  the  eivi 
and  military  authorities.  Carbonarism  is  a  new  politic* 
i nstitution,  aad  waa  originally  founded  ia  Calabria,  ia 
1808,  at  the  instigation  of  Caroline  of  Austria,  then 
reigning  in  Sicily.  The  avowed  scheme  of  the  Carbonari 
of  that  epacb.  who,  with  few  exceptions,  were  ibirri 
brigands,  monks,  and  Sicilian  assassins,  was  to  expel 
the  French  from  Naples,  and  to.restore  the  exiled  Hour 
bons  to  their  former  throne.  Murat,  who  was  then  King 


f  Naples,  was  informed  of  this  plan,  and  succeeded  in 
mstrating  all  the  project*  of  the  Carbonari  by  keeping 
hem  well  watched  by  the  police,  and  continually  sur- 
rounded  by  an  imposing  military  force ;  and  when,  ia 
819,  during  the  Russian  campaign,  they  were  on  the 
ve  of  attempting  a  counter-revolution  in  favour  of  the 
x  pelted  dynasty,  the  greater  part  of  their  chiefs  aad 
agent*  were  unexpectedly  arrested,  quickly  tried,  and 
condemned,  tome  to  death,  and  others  to  imprisonment 
or  life ;  but  a*  the  execution  of  this  sentence  had  not 
taken  place  when  Murat,  after  the  disastrous  retreat  of 
he  imperial  army  from  Russia,  returned  suddenly  to 
Naples,  those  conspirators  were  declared  by  him  to  be 
nsane.  They  were  accordingly  ordered  to  be  kept  ia 
mad -houses  until  their  return  to  reason  ;  and,  after  a 
rew  months'  incarceration,  nearly  the  whole  of  them 
ere  restored  to  liberty  by  his  command.  Ia  conse- 
quenee  of  this  political  stratagem  of  that  valorous  but 
unfortunate  king,  the  Carbonari  changed  their  princi- 
iles,  expelled  all  the  brigand*,  sblrri,  monk*,  and  as- 
sassins, and  having  admitted  into  their  brotherhood 
many  free-masons  of  all  clasies,  re-organised  their  in- 
stitution for  the  purpose  of  promoting  national  inde- 
tendence,  and  civil  and  religious  liberty.  When  Murat, 
confiding  in  his  persona!  courage  and  intrepidity,  and 
relying  upon  the  promises  of  his  generals,  marched  an, 
army  against  Austria  in  1815,  lathe  expectation  that 
the  Italians  would  espouse  his  party  in  favour  of  Na- 
poleon, who  had  mysteriously  returned  to  France,  was 
conquered  and  expelled  from  Naples,  Ferdinand  I.  and 
his  satellites  were  restored  to  the  throne.  The  reign  of 
despotism  and  oppression  then  re-commenced  with  such 
stubbornness,  that  the  nation  soon  became  discontented, 
and  Carbonarism  was  resorted  to  by  all  classes,  a*  the 
only  means  of  putting  an  end  to  the  misrule  of  the  ty- 
rant:  thus  was  it,  a*  before  stated,  that  in  1890  the) 
object  of  the  patriotic  effort*  of  the  Neapolitans  waa 
realized.  Since  1 82 1 ,  notwithstanding  the  terror,  vigi- 
lance, and  persecution  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  temporal' 
rulers  of  Ualy,  Carbonarism  ha*  extended  it*  ramification* 
all  over  the  peninsula  of  Italy  and  even  into  France  f 
aad,  at  present  the  number  of  the  Italian  Carbonari 
amounts  to  above  four  hundred  thousand  member*.  In 
183),  the  Carbonari  of  central  Italy,  instigated  and 
encouraged  by  their  brethren  ia  France,  followed  the 
example  of  the  Parisians,  dethroned  the  petty  tyrant* 
of  liodeoa,  Massa,  Parma,  aad  Lucca,  aad  put  an  end  to 
the  absolutism  of  the  court  of  Hnsar  All  the  Italian 
despots  would  have  soon  experienced  the  same  fate,  had 
not  Austria  battened  to  support  them  with  her  powerful 
armies. 

Duriag  the  last  ten  years,  unhappy  Italy  has  been  ia  a 
state  of  unparalleled  oppression.  Upwards  of  a  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  Austrian*  retain  ia  a  permanent 
state  of  siege  all  the  great  cities  in  their  possession,  and 
are  always  ready  to  assist  their  neighbour*.  Sardinia 
has  eighty  thousand  men  constantly  under  arms,  and 
twelve  thousand  armed  (pie*.  Parma,  Placentia,  Modem, 
and  Maasa  are  watched  not  only  by  national  troop*,  but 
by  mercenary  Swiss  and  German  guard*.  Tuscany  to 
well-stocked  with  national  troops,  and  well  supported  by 
the  Austrian  camp  at  Verona.  The  Roman  state*  are 
under  the  narrtiOatet  of  Austria,  and  are  watched  by 
numerous  papal  soldiers  and  gendarmes.  The  kingdom 
of  Naples  is  kept  in  obedience  by  seventy  thousand  na- 
tional troop* ;  and  the  king's  person  is  confided  to  the 
fidelity  of  eight  thousand  Swiss  mercenaries.  Thy  press 
is  under  the  censorship  both  of  the  civil  and  eccJesistieal 
power.  Only  eight  dairy  periodicals  are  published 
throughout  the  whole  of  Italy ;  aad  they  are  the  organ* 
of  the  government,  for  whose  interest  they  are  printed. 
The  universities  are  almost  deserted,  the  student*  exist- 
ing ia  perpetual  dread  of  being  arrested  upon  suspicion. 
The  monks  aad  priest*,  who  are  excessively  rich  and 
wholly  free  from  taxation,  amount  to  nearly  half  a  mil* 
lion  of  men,  and,  by  living  in  idleness  and  ignorance,  by 
their  example  reader  the  lower  orders  idle  and  aimer. 
ttitious.  However,  the  middle  and  instructed  classes  of 
Italy,  although  apparently  very  quiet  and  passive,  an 
all  conspiring ;  and  a  constant  correspondence  is  steietlf 
kept  up  between  the  patriots  of  all  the  great  town*.  Italy 
will  not  therefore  remain  much  longer  in  it*  iiimnl 
wretched,  distracted  aad  degraded  state.  It  i*now  on  Oat 
eve  of  momentous  event* ;  but  its  convulsion*  will  to 
violent  in  consequence  of  the  dimcnltie*  to  be 
against.  These  difficulties  consist  of 
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ecclesiastics!  and  monarchical  systems  of  government,  the 
blind  ignorance  and  superstition  of  a  vast  number  of  iU 
inhabitant*,  and  »  powerful  military  corps.  The  modern 
Italians,  however,  are  by  no  meant  deficient  either  in 
the  lovo  of  liberty  or  the  feelings  of  patriotism  ;  they 
will  exert  their  natural  magnanimity,  and,  availing  them- 
selves of  their  natural  advantages,  as  one  people,  they 
•will  frustrate  'the  intrigues  of  foreign  pavers.  The 
Italian  patriots,  imitating  the  ancients— their  noble 
progenitors — and  recollecting  that  they  have  still  in 
their  veins  some  of  the  blood  of  those  who  imposed  laws 
upon  the  universe,  will  at  last  unite  under  the  same 
standard,  in  order  to  regain  their  national  independence, 
their  liberty,  and  their  former  grandeur. 

Bnt  what  will  the  Italians  do  if  they  auceeed  in  shaking 
off  their  present  yoke  ?  is  a  question  which  the  reader 
may  naturally  ask.  Jf>  know  it  f'->r  a  fuel  that  the  pte- 
swnt  fraternity  of  Carbonari,  doubting  the  possibility  of 
finding  amongst  their  great  men  one  who  possesses 
feoce  qualities  which  could  render  him  worthy  and  capa- 
bJe  of  becoming  the  constitutional  monarch  of  a  nation 
of  twenty  millions  of  souls,  have  determined  upon  fol- 
low ing  the  example  ef  North  America,  and  upon  forming 
•  confederation,  whose  Congress  shall  unite  for  the  de- 
spatch of  business  at  Rome.  Turin,  Cagliani,  Milan, 
Veaiee,  Genoa,  Florence,  Rome,  Naples,  Montleonl, 
and  Palermo,  will  be  the  chief  towns  of  the  Italian 
United  States  ;  and  the  fundamental  principles,  which 
kave  been  tested  in  the  United  States  of  North  Ame- 
rica, wiM  be  strictly  adopted  by  the  Italian  nation. 
Civil  and  religious  liberty,  general  civilization  and  pros- 
perity, will  be  forwarded,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
•f  the  inhabitants,  by  promoting  instruction,  industry, 
and  commerce  j  and  its  geographical  position  and  extra- 
ordinary internal  resources  will  render  Italy  eminently 
vseful  to  the  commerce  and  welfare  of  surrounding 
latioas. 


ANGELA    AND   ANGELO; 

OK      TUB       ITALIAN       8ISTKB.8. 

THK  springs  of  mortal  Buffering-  and  misery  have 
been  visited  not  alone  by  thee,  Reginald  Mazxooi ! 
That  which  thine  ears  have  heard,  and  thy  heart  felt, 
— of  passion  turned  to  madness,  love  to  hatred,  joy  to 
anguish,  aad  the  young  hope  to  desperate  despair, — 
has  mingled  with  thy  melancholy  spirit,  as  the  stream 
rum  downwards  to  the  valley.  Sorrow  loves  sorrow, 
as  the  poor  hare  returns  to  its  native  brake  to  die. 
Ihe  kindredship  of  care  and  tribulation,  is  as  dear  as 
the  name  of  father,  child,  or  wife  ;  the  wretched  meet 
and  are  brothers.  So  is  it,  that  to  me  have  come 
•pints  that  swilled  with  sullen  memories  and  strug- 
gled to  find  vent  and  freedom  ;  to  me  have  hastened 
the  guilty  and  the  wronged  ;  to  me  have  poured  oat 
th*  homicide  his  history,  and  the  penitent  his  crimes  ; 
for  la  me  have  they  seen  a  soul  broken  with  self-tor- 
tares. 

Oh !  could  I  weep,  I  would  shed  one  passing  shower, 
ooe  tributary  drop  of  human  sympathy,  to  the  memory 
of  her  whose  sighaand  fearful  vengeance  form  the  sub- 
ject of  the  ensuing  narrative  ! 

The  bleak  and  barren  Apennines  were  crusted  with 
•now  impenettably  frozen  even  to  the  kindling 
beams  of  the  mid-day  sun;  the  whistling  muleteer 
Went  slowly  on  his  way  ;  the  north-east  wind  blew 
keen  and  bitterly,  when  I  bade  farewell  to  my  gene. 
roil*  host  and  brothers  of  the  ancient  monastery  of 
Benedictines,  and  bent  my  steps  through  Maschieri  and 
the  village  of  Pietra  Mala  to  the  fair  and  flourishing 
city  of  Florence.  The  gates  of  St.  Gallo  received  .me, 
and,  turning  my  rosary  as  I  passed  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Duoino,  I  breathed  a  gentle  ttenolieitt  upon  the 
state  and  people  of  the  Car-famed  city  of  the  Lybian 
Hercules. 

Angela  MionetU  was  a  Florentine ;  her  family  waa 
wealthy  and  of  great  consideration;  and  it  was  esteemed 
a  distinction  of  marked  honour  when  1,  Reginald 
Mazzoni,  was  chosen  to  administer  ghostly  consolation 
to  the  Count,  her  father.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
learning  and  sagacity,  and  deeply  experienced  in  all 
the  subtleties  of  diplomacy.  His  only  children  wen 
two  daughters  ;  Angela  waa  the  younger,  the  elite* 
was  married.  Mercy  1  when  I  remember  the  soft  and 
sunny  day  when  first  I  saw  the  lovely  Angela,  roy 
heart  tarns  sick  with  honor,  as  I  now  reflect  upon 
the  dark  and  lamentable  fate,  which  accounts  for  her 
early  death,  and  wove  a  sable  chaplet  about  her 
name. 

How  many  would  have  been  nobly  virtuous  bnt  for 
the  force  of  circumstances  !  Many  would  have  been 
sainted,  immortalized  and  blest,  instead  of  singing  the 
hymn  of  penitence  and  tears  1 

The  streets  of  Florence  were  one  day  thronged  with 
carious  multitudes,  some  in  surprise,  some  in  terror, 
crowding  in  hundreds  across  the  bridge  of  the  Arno,  in 
the  defection  of  the  city  jail.  I  thought  I  heard  a  repe- 
tition of  a  name  I  knew.  I  threw  up  the  window  and 
listened.  ••  Who— what  is  UP"  shouted  some.  "  Where 
is  she  r*  cried  others  ;  while  all  mingled  in  the  con- 
course and  pushed  onward,  led  by— they  knew  not 
what  A  boneman  rode  up  the  street,  I  called  to  aim 
to  inform  me  of  the  nature  and  occasion  of  the  excite- 
ment ;  bat  amid  the  clamour  of  the  populace  I  dis- 
tingnished  only  the  wonb  "  Angela.  Mionslti.*'  It 


was  enough  ;  the  next  moment  I  found  myself  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  crowd,  and  wildly  asking,  without 
waiting  to  hear,  the  reason  of  the  universal  stir  and 
ferment.  Darting  down  a  narrow  passage,  I  cau« 
into  11  large  square,  where  at  a  distance  I  perceived  a 
body  of  persons  advancing,  and  a  woman  led  by  the 
gendarmes  in  the  front.  Was  it  Angela  P  no.  it  could 
not  be.  I  looked  again,  A  cloud  appeared  to  come 
and  go  before  my  YIMOU — alternate  consciousness  and 
incredulity  !  I  stood  as  though  struck  into  marble. 
The  eyes  of  Angela  were  gazing;  iu  my  race — her 
countenance  was  pale  as  the  cheek  of  pestilence — and 
the  full  viens  swelled  on  her  forehead  almost  to  bunt- 
ing. I  rushed  from  the  portico  where  I  had  stationed 
myself,  and  in  a  moment  wan  beatde  her. 

"Holy  Virgin!"  1  exclaimed,  "what — what  is 
this  ?  Where  are  yon  taking  her  P  and  for  what  ?  An- 
gela !  speak !"  but  at  that  instaat  they  turned  into  the 
huge  gate  of  the  prison. 

Observing  my  sacred  habit  they  at  once  admitted  me. 
Bewfldered,  as  one  who  is  startled  from  a  trance,  I 
followed  through  a  long  court-yard  to  a  dark  apart- 
ment, where  even  in  the  day-time  a  lamp  hung  sus- 
pended from  the  roof ;  the  jingling  chains  were  drawn 
upon  her  wrists,  and  we  were  left  together.  But  the 
door  was  scarcely  dosed,  when,  uttering  a  fearful  cry, 
as  though  the  last  chord  of  her  broken  spirit  had  then 
cracked  and  given  way,  the  poor  girl  threw  herself 
heavily  upon  the  floor  of  the  cell,  and  lay  as  it  were 
lifeless.  I  raised  her  in  my  arms ;  bat  all  animation, 
warmth,  and  sensibility  seemed  to  have  fled  for  ever. 
A  folded  paper  dropped  from  her  bosom  as  I  held  her  ; 
and  on  it  was  written,  "  False,  false,  false,  Angelo!"  I 
tore  it  open,  and  found  a  quantity  of  dark  hair  curi- 
ously entwined,  and  fastened  in  the  shape  of  a  heart, 
the  centre  being  inscribed  with  the  words,  "  ANGELO 
— ANUCLA."  A  faint  sigh  escaped  her  lips  as  I  re- 
peated the  names  aloud ;  and,  gradually  recovering, 
the  gazed  upon  me  with  a  mournful  consciousness  of 
her  situation  ;  until  seeing  the  paper  in  ny  hand,  she 
snatched  it  and  pressed  it  passionately  to  her  lips. 
From  that  moment  she  became  calm  and  collected. 

"Angela,  my  child,"  1  said,  addressing  her,  "  it  is  I : 
rise  up  and  be  comforted." 

"The  Abba  : "  she  whispered, "  then  I  am  not  quite 
without  comfort." 

"There  is  a  hope  even  beyond  despair,  my  child," 
I  observed.  "  The  golden  edges  of  the  horizon  do 
not  form  the  limits  of  all  that  the  spirit  may  attain, 
and  the  soul  aspire  to.  There  U  a  clime  beyond,  a 
sweet  and  fertile  land,  to  which  the  pilgrim  of  mor- 
lality,  propped  with  the  staff  of  faith,  travels  un- 
failingly through  the  great  desert  of  the  joyless  world, 
a  votary  at  theshirne  of  far  eternity." 

"  Time  and  eternity  alike  to  me  are  nothing,"  mur- 
mured Angela.  "  Give  me  your  hand,  father  ;"  and 
she  took  my  hand  and  placed  it  to  her  side,  looking 
up  with  aa  expression  I  never  shall  forget,  and  say- 
ing, "  It  is  there,  mark  you  how  it  beats  ?  It  cannot 
endure  loug.  Oh!  for  one  little  tear  to  ease  my  burst- 
ing brain ," — and  she  sunk  her  head  upon  my  shoulder, 
and  for  a  time  was  silent. 

"  Will  they  torture  me  for  this,  and  expose  me  to 
the  multitude  P"  she  asked  at  length. 

"  For  what  P"  I  inquired. 

"  Have  you  not  heard  P  O  never  hear!  See  you 
that  hand,  father  P  look— it  is  a  cruel  hand.  Think 

yon  it  was  made  for ah  I  you  start,  and  shrink 

from  me.  Great  was  the  crime,  but  greater  was  the 
cause.  Yet  say,  shall  the  stricken  deer  lie  down  and 
idly  perish  f— Shall  hopes  for  ever  banished,  never  be 
revenged  P— Shall  eyes  see  their  fondest  and  all-moving 
sympathies  scattered  like  weeds,  and  gaze  upon  them, 
and  go  hence  aud  slumber  P  Can  it  be  that  the  heart 
is  quick  with  passion,  violent  as  love,  to  be  swayed  by 
feelings  indifferent  as  pardon  P  It  cannot  be." 

"  To  revenge  is  mortal, — to  forgive  divine,"  I  an- 
swered ;  and  I  then  impressed  upon  her,  with  all  the 
calmness  I  could  command,  the  benefit*  of  a  strict 
and  perfect  disclosure  of  the  causes  and  influences  that 
led  to  her  melancholy  situation.  , 

"  Confess  !  yea,  it  is  all  that  is  left  of  duty  to  per- 
form in  this  life,"  she  replied :  "  for  I  feel  that  public 
justice  will  be  too  rate  to  claim  of  me  atonement  for 
that  deed  which  despair  and  hatred  conceived,  and 
madness  realised  ;  and  heaven  alone  may  demand  and 
inflict  that  penalty,  which  wisdom,  moved  by  the  hand 
of  mercy,  may  award  me.'* 

She  the*  proceeded,  as  nearly  aa  I  can  remember, 
IB  the  following  words :— 

•'  Not  all  the  mssm  that  were  ever  amid  could  lift 
the  weight  that  tin  her*  in  this  breast,  good  father ; 
nor  edge  with  light  that  darksome  cloud  which  hovers 
over  my  soul's  futurity.  Sit  ye  beatde  me,  and  from 
the  lips  ot  penitence  hear  the  story  «f  a  broken  heart, 
of  one  whoae  nature  was  aa  the  gentle  stream  that 
courses  through  the  meadows ;  but,  deluged  with  the 
torrent  of  fierce  passions  it  burst  beyond  its  banks,  and 
in  in  buy  did  soch  a  deed  ae  will  astound  the  world. 
Listen  to  me,  and  prepare  to  crush  me  with  your  hate, 
—*o  execrate  and  spurn  me.  But  for  myself,  it  is  done 
beyond  (evocation,  beyond  remedy. 

"  My  earlier  1 1 fe  waa  bleat  with  all  that  could  make 
existence  agreeable.  Delight  came  with  the  morning, 
and  with  the  evening  peace.  The  world  appeared  a 
fur  and  happy  garden ;  pleasure  and  beauty  seemed 
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to  be  its  guardians,  and  all  the  creatures  I  saw  about 
me  the  spirits  of  happiness  and  joy.  So  sprung  1  up 
to  womanhood. 

"  It  was  on  a  Sabbath  morniug  iu  June — Oh  1  the  • 
day,  how  fair,  how  fatal !  the  sunbeams  fell  slanting 
through  the  minster  windows — the  white-vested  choir 
poured  forth  in  solemn  tones  the  sacred  anthem — the 
rising  incense,  spreading  in-  the  air,  scented  the  arched 
cathedral, — it  is  from  that  morning  that  I  date  my 
grief  and  misery  !  Leaning  on  his  hand,  his  face  turned 
in  the  direction  of  where  I  sat,  stood  Angelo  Marotti. 
His  name  I  knew  not  then ;  happy  had  I  never  known 
it !  As  I  raised  my  eyes  from  my  rosary,  I  perceived 
his  were  fixed  earnestly  upon  me.  His  wild  hair,  flung 
negligently  backward,  exposed  a  face  of  enchanting 
beauty.  I  thought  I  bad  somewhere  seen,  at  some 
time,  a  countenance  resembling  it :  but  it  was  only  in 
my  dreams.  I  need  not  describe  to  you  the  preposses- 
sions of  love  ;  it  may  be  sufficient  to  confess  that  little 
of  the  preacher's  exhortations  reached  my  senses ;  and 
when  he  had  concluded,  I  would  willingly  he  had  pro- 
longed his  discourse  to  the  fall  of  evening,  so  that  the 
noble  stranger  might  still  have  remained. 

"  With  slow  and  solemn  steps  the  congregation  was 
leaving  the  cathedral, and,  witrTmy  mother,  I  was  pass- 
ing by  the  chancel,  when  looking  behind  I  perceived 
the  stranger  following  as.  Was  I  happy  P  Did  my 
heart  rejoice  within  me  ?  Yes,  with  that  indefinable* 
joy  that  youth  and  love  can  only  know.  Bat  when 
we  gained  the  porch  he  was  gone.  What  a  vacancy 
fell  then  upon  my  spirit!  A  blessed  flower  seemed 
snatched  from  my  bosom,  and  I  felt  a  disappointment 
I  had  never  before  experienced.  At  what  P  What  was 
he  to  me  P  I  knew  not,  but  I  was  sad ;  and  when  ws> 
arrived  at  home  I  flew  to  my  chamber,  and,  concealing 
myself  partially  behind  a  curtain,  looked  from  the 
window  in  hopes  again  of  seeing  him. 

"  He  passed — yes— he  passed,  and  turned  back  and 
back  again.  I  was  assured  then  he  had  noticed  me. 
Smile  not  at  the  simplicity  of  love,  you  to  whom  the 
world  bath  left  nothing  but  the  liberty  to  rail,  and 
laugh  at  what  you  never  felt !  I  was  happy,  and  the 
image  of  Angelo  was  printed  in  my  heart. 

"  Call  me  not  precipitate!  I  was  led.  on  by  some 
power]!  could  not  control.— a  power  that  held  my  spirit 
in  a  golden  chain  of  blessed  thoughts,  ineffable,  un- 
seen. Oh  !  for  one  moment  of  that  contentment 
which  then  possessed  my  soul,— one  drop  of  that  pur* 
dew  that  fell  from  the  fair  heaven  of  my  hopes  on  my 
ripening  heart.  Where  is  it  now  P  Is  there  no  peace, 
no  consolation  left  to  comfort  me  in  my  affliction  ? 

"  But  I  wsmlei  from  my  narrative.  I  longed  to 
gaze  upon  his  face  once  more,  and  for  several  evenings 
stole  to  the  palace  gardens  in  expectation  of  meeting 
him.  The  sun  was  sinking  on  the  fourth  day  after  that 
on  which  for  the  first  time  I  had  beheld  him.  I  sate  on 
a  rustic  seat — the  fountain  threw  up  its  arching  stream 
before  me — my  little  spaniel  pursued  the  insects  over 
the  grass — and  the  shining  equipages  went  glittering 
through  the  distant  trees.  Suddenly  a  figure  like  the 
stranger's  own,  approached  :  it  was  he !  The  warm 
blood  rushed  into  my  cheeks;  and  I  started.  I  held 
a  nosegay  in  my  hand,  and  in  my  agitation  dropt  it. 
He  advanced,  and  taking  it  from  the  ground  presented 
it  to  me.  What  could  I  say  P  I  thanked  him. 

"  '  If  I  might  venture,'  said  he,  '  I  would  claim  one. 
rose  from  this  sweet  assemblage  of  fair  flowers,  to  keep 
and  cherish  in  memory  of  the  sweeter  donor.' 

"  '  You  are  welcome,  sir,'  was  my  only  reply,  for 
I  know  not  by  what  perversity  of  nature  it  was  that  I 
was  unable  to  answer  otherwise. 

" '  Nay,  then,  I  am  content    Farewell  sweet  lady.' 

"He  was  retiring,  and  would  have  gone,  but  I 
drew  him  back  with  the  sudden  question  :  '  Have  you 
been  long  in  Florence  P'  " 

"  '  A  fortnight,  lady  ;  bat  I  have  lived  an  age  of  joy 
since  Sunday  last :'  and  he  explained  in  terms  which  I 
cannot  repeat  that  he  had  watched  me  at  the  cathedral, 
and  discovered  my  residence ;  that  he  had  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  meet  me  since  till  that  moment,  and  declared 
himself  eternally  devoted  to  my  service  and  happi- 
ness. I  seemed  offended  at  this  declaration — bat  I  was 
really  happy. 

"  '  Forgive  me,  forgive  me  I*  he  added,  '  I  shall  not 
perhaps  have  another  opportunity  to ' 

"  Are  you  leaving  Florence  ?'  I  exclaimed  earn- 
estly. 

"  •  I  fear  to-morrow,'  he  replied. 

«««  To-morrow  I  so  soon !'  "  escaped  my  lips,  and  my 
heart  was  rent  with  the  intelligence.  I  could  have 
spoken ;  but  I  dared  not.  I  think  he  then  saw  that  I 
loved  him,  bat  at  that  moment  I  perceived  a  servant 
coming  in  quest  of  me,  for  I  had  been  long  from  home  i 
and  with  a  half  promise  (too  gladly  made  on  my  part) 
that  we  should  meet  as  the  clock  struck  eight  on  the 
morrow  evening  at  the  same  spot,  be-  left  me. 

"  About  the  lime  of  which  I  speak,  ny  sister  Eudocia 
returned  to  Florence.  Her  husband  remained  at  Paris 
on  a  mission  to  the  Court.  Tou  have  seen  her,  and  you 
know  she  was  accounted  surpassingly  beautiful.  Her 
Imoysncy  partook  more  of  the  trtifififil  gaiety  of 
fashion,  and  her  cheerful  new  of  the  unrestrained  fri- 
volty  of  a  woman  of  the  world.  Yet  in  herself  she 
knew  her  power  well,  for  the  same  society  whack  had 
taught  her  to  conceal  the  knowledge  of  hex  own  per- 
fections, had  taught  ber,  likewise,  the  rule  and  sway 
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her  charms  might  bear,  when  and  wherever  she  might 
•please,  and  over  what  and  whomever  her  fancy  might 
suggest. 

"  Every  day  and  hour  produced  some  new  scheme 
•  of  excitement,  and  we  soon  became,  poor  vanity  !  the 
much  talked  of  dowers  of  Florence.  The  gaiety, 
mirth,  and  graceful  ease,  I  witnessed  about  me,  attract- 
ed and  delighted  me,  and  I  entered  folly  into  the 
•pirit  and  fascination  of  the  scene.  Young  and  in- 
experienced, how  could  it  be  otherwise  P  but  my 
feelings,  thoughts,  and  dreams, — my  hopes,  my  sighs, 
my  heart,  remained  with  one,  and  with  one  only  ! 

"  Ami  where  was  he  P  I  never  met  him  in  the  idle 
circles  ;  but  every  evening  as  the  day  declined,  I 
glided  from  the  garden  gate,  and  hastened  to  an  ap- 
pointed spot,  saw  him  and  listened  to  his  words,  and 
drew  into  my.  soul  the  inspiration  of  his  looks.  He 
wrote  me  verses  of  sweetest  tenderness,  and  every  day 
we  exchanged  some  token  to  pepetuaie  the  remem- 
brance of  our  interview,  when  parted.  Do  yon  won- 
der that  I  dwell  upon  these  things  •  Wonder  rather 
that  the  pilgrim,  &- thirst,  and  bowed  down  with  toil, 
hovers  in  saddest  memory,  over  the  freshening  stream, 
where  he  last  drew  the  grateful  draught.  Wonder  rather 
that  the  tick  sigh  for  their  days  of  health,  or  that  the 
exile  tui  us  to  his  native  land  one  long  and  melancholy 
look  ere  he  leave*  it  perchance  for  ever! 

"  '  Farewell  dear  Angelo,'  I  whispered,  as  I  turned 
one  day,  to  leave  him  : — 'to-morrow !  do  not  forget,  to- 
morrow !' 

•'  '  Can  I  forget  P*  he  exclaimed,  as  I  took  kave  of 
him. 

"  I  now  bent  my  steps  towards  home,  turning  ever 
and  anon,  as  I  went,  to  see  the  last  I  could  of  him,  ere 
I  lost  him  for  so  many  hour*.  I  had  not  proceeded  far, 
and  was  just  emerging  from  a  plantation  of  thick- 
growing  trees,  when  hearing  a  voice,  I  looked,  and 
perceived  Kudocia. 

"  Whether  there  is  some  nndefinabto  principle  within 
as,  that  causes  us  to  start  at  the  sight  of  that  which 
may  at  some  time  be  our  ruin  or  our  torture,  I  can- 
not tell ;  but  as  I  met  Eudocia's  eyes,  a  shudder 
shot  through  my  frame.  What  bad  I  to  fear  P  what  had 
I  done?  Was  there  harm  in  meeting  Angelo?  No, 
and  yet  I  would  not  have  had  Eodocia  privy  to  my 
secret ,  for  worlds.  She  had,  however,  discovered  me, 
and  evasion  was  impossible. 

•"  Oh  !  I  have  caught  yon,  hare  I  P'  she  cried,  and 
I  felt  the  blood  mount  into  my  cheeks. 

"  '  Eudocia,  I  pray  yon,'  I  at  length  articulated,  '  I 
pray  you,  hint  nothing  of  this  to  any  one.' 

"  '  1  !'  she  answered,  '  I  am  delighted  to  find  that 
you  can  feel  and  think  for  yourself.  But  how  ha  i 
•ome  be  is  1* 

"  '  You  know,  dear  sister,'  I  said,  '  what  the  world  it 
too  apt  to  say  on  occasions  of  this  kind.' 

"  'To  be  sure,'  she  replied,  'botwhero  did  you  meet 
him  first  P' 

"  •  I  will  tell  yon  all  by-end-bye,  but  not  now,"  I 
answered. 

"  '  Not  even  his  name?*  said  Eudocia.  '  If  that 
name  were  expressive  of  his  form,  it  should  be  Apollo. 
Let  me  guess  ;'  and  she  ran  over  a  list  of  names,  till 
she  reached  Angelo. 

"  '  You  have  mentioned  it,'  I  said,  bat  the  tone  of 
his  name,  in  tar  mouth,  was  harsh,  and  discordant  to 
me  ;  and  I  fait  uneasy,  and  anxious  to  he  aloue 
Again. 

••  We  soon  reached  the  (rates  of  the  palace,  and, 
flying  to  my  room,  I  became  absorbed  in  ray  own 
thoughts.  My  apprehensions  were  soon  allayed,  by 
the  apparent  ingenuousness  of  my  sister's  solicitude 
for  my  happiness,  and  her  often  repeated  earnestness  to 
facilitate  the  means  of  correspondence  between  me 
and  my  lover.  A  thousand  schemes  were  meditated 
and  adopted,  suggested,  and  rejected,  by  which  Angelo 
should  be  presented  to  the  family. 

•'  Married,  and  a  mother,  Eudocia's  motive  could 
but  be  pure.  I  yielded  myself  entirely  to  her 
guidance,  and  at  the  theatre,  and  other  public  places, 
we  contrived  to  see  and  speak  with  Angelo  :  in  a  snort 
time,  by  the  cnnning  intriguing  of  Kudocia,  he  was 
si tti ng  at  the  table  of  the  Count  my  father,  a  received 
and  honoured  visiter. 

"  The  Connt  was  charmed  with  the  quick  and  vari- 
ous talent  Angelo  displayed,  in  all  the  exercises  of  the 
mind,  and  the  subtle  studies  of  philosophy  and  human 
nature.  Tome,  his  gentle  disposition,  and  his  fervid 
and  eloquent  love,  were  the  sun  of  my  lift. 

"  All  wat  a*  fair  at  rammer,  till  one  day,  when  the 
duties  of  my  father,  as  a  minister  in  the  government. 
called  him  away  to  a  distant  part;  and  in  hii  solicitude 
be  fixed  upon  me  to  accompany  him  on  hii  •issinsj.  A 
fetal  hour  suggested  the  plan  t  a  fatal  day  confirmed  it, 
and  in  the  fatal  moment,  that  I  tet  my  foot  upon  the 
chariot  steps,  rain  snag  a  requiem  over  the  sshel  of 
my  hopes.  On  the  evening  of  th«  purteus  day,  I 
met  Angelo  in  the  gardens,  and  if  human  honour,  and 
the  oaths  of  mortal*  before  heaven,  were  not  as  idle  aa 
the  pausing  winds,  he  dated  not  to  have  pssjuttd  his 
thiice-bonad  »oul  or  torn  the  seal  from  thai  thrice- 
plighted  bond,  which  then  oar  hearts  contracted  in  the 
presence  of  the  Great  Supreme.  Well  remember  I  his 
words,  for  they  were  the  last  I  ever  heard  of  kin******* 

from  hill  I 
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The  affairs  on  which  the  Count  was  despatched  per- 
mitted him  but  little  Urns  to  spend  with  me,  and  all 
my  thoughts  when  he  was  absent  were  engrossed  by 
that  dear  distant  oue.  I  received  letters  from  Eudocia, 
and  in  those  she  expressed  everything  that  sisterly 
friendship  could  expect;  a  warmth  of  sentiment  that 
pleased  while  it  surprised  me.  She  informed  me  with 
what  earnestness  Angelo  spoke  of  me,  and  jested  on 
the  change  in  his  appearance  since  my  departure. 

"  The  sudden  arrival  of  a  courier  with  despatches  for 
my  father  was  the  precursor  of  instant  orders  that  the 
most  prompt  preparations  for  travelling  should  be 
made,  as  the  Count  was  appointed  to  execute  a  secret 
mission  at  Vienna:  and  on  the  following  day  I  received 
the  grateful  intelligence  that  I  was  to  set  out  on  my 
return  to  Florence.  My  heart  leapt  at  these  tidings, 
and  the  idea  of  again  seeing  my  beloved  Angelo  was 
the  source  of  unmingled  delight  to  me.  1  pictured  to 
myself  the  surprise  my  unexpected  presence  would 
occasion,  and  the  inexpressible  joy  he  would  experi- 
ence when  he  found  me  so  near  him  once  again. 

(To  b*  coodadfd  la  our  seat) 


INTEMPERANCE    IN    WOMAN. 
Br  Mas.  RITXOLDS. 

THIRK  is  something  'truly  sublime  in  the  manner  in 
which  Milton  describes  Eve,  and  in  those  passages  of 
oar  only  real  English  epic  poem,  where  the  parity  and 
graces  of  her  mind  are  delineated.  Milton  has  not 
lingered  upon  her  personal  charms :  he  imagmed  that  the 
more  real,  as  they  are  the  more  permanent,  qualifica- 
tions of  women  are  those  mental  embellishments  which 
are  the  choicest  jeweU  for  her  adornment.  Of  a  very 
beautiful,  though  more  personal  and  voluptuous  cha- 
racter, are  Moore's  delineations  of  female  loveliness 
and  grace  in  his  oriental  poems :  and  did  we  call  the 
magic-lantetn  of  oar  memory  to  oar  aid,  and  marshal 
in  array,  before  the  eyes  of  oar  uaain,  all  the  beau- 
teous conceptions  of  female  character  with  which  we 
have  met  in  poem  or  novel,  we  should  evoke  an 
endless  train  of  heroines.  We  mast  however  allude  to 
a  few ,  in  order  to  impress  upon  the  mind  the  delicate 
graces  and  fascinating  qualifications  of  some  of  those 
beautiful  creations. 

First,  let  as  call  to  mind  the  mysterious  Esmeralda, 
in  Victor  Hugo's  celebrated  Notrt  Dmme  dt  Pant,  that 
interesting  and  friendless  girl,  for  whom  the  eye  can 
shed  tears,  as  if  her  sad  destinies  were  those  ol  no  fabu- 
lous being.  We  know  of  no  heroine  of  humble  life  that 
ever  created  so  deep  an  interest  in  oar  mind  as  Esme- 
ralda. The  narratives  of  queens,  and  the  biographies 
of  great  ladies  teem  with  incidents  which  excite  oar 
imaginations :  but  none  produces  that  soft  and  calm 
melancholy  which  seizes  apon  the  mind,  during  a  pern- 
sal  of  Esmeralda's  woes.  Again ,  there  is  a  charm  in  the 
character  and  sorrows  of  Lucy  of  Lammermoor,  In  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  beautiful  romance, — a  charm  which  en 
lists  all  the  sympathies  of  the  reader  in  the  hapless 
loves  and  tragical  fate  of  that  truly  poetic  creation  of 
genius.  Elizabeth,  in  the  Rjilti  of  Siberia,  is  some- 
what too  masculine  a  character  to  produce  the  same  ef- 
fect upon  the  mind ;  and,  in  t'attl  and  Virginia,  the 
interest  is  no  sooner  created  in  favour  of  the  heroine, 
than  the  denrrurment  pats  sn  end  to  all  suspense,  the 
tale  being  so  short.  A  most  interesting  character  is 
that  of  Adeline  in  Mrs.  Radcliffe'  s  Kommrr  of  the 
Farttt—t.  book,  however,  belonging  to  a  school  which 
we  do  not  regret  to  say,  has  long  since  exploded,  with 
all  its  German  mysticism,  horror,  aad  diabltrir.  A  soft 
and  melancholy  halo  hangs  around  Amy  Rebtart  in 
KrnilvortH  :  the  same  may  be  said  of  Rebecca  in  Itan- 
koe.  Some  of  the  heroines  of  Paul  de  Kock  are  beau- 
tifully depicted,  especially  the  unhappy  dumb  girl  who 
gives  her  name  to  the  novel  of  S*rvr  Amu. 

We  have  now  quoted  enough  for  oar  purpose.  Oar 
object  is  to  collect  in  one  focus,  all  that  is  bright  and  all 
that  is  beautiful  in  the  galaxy  of  qualifications  ascribed, 
by  courteous  writers,  to  the  heroines  of  their  tales  or 
poems ;  so  that  we  may  induce  our  readers  to  reflect 
upon  that  softness,  that  delicacy  of  character,  that  re- 
tiring, inoffensive,  and  tender  feeling,  which  those 
writers  have  represented  to  be  centred  in  the  mind  of 
woman.  Certainly,  'all  the  associations  which  exist  in 
the  imaginations  of  poets  and  novelists,  with  the  idea 
of  woman,  are  pleasing  and  fascinating  ones  ;  and  the 
name  of  woman  has  been  used  to  represent,  by  personi- 
fication, all  the  milder  virtues  described  by  the  ancients. 
With  them  even  Wisdom  was  a  Goddess ;  and  the  arts 
end  sciences  were  all  supposed  to  emanate  from  the 
Parnassian  heights,  on  which  wen  the  charming  grottoB 
of  the  Muses.  %  , 

Having  now  endeavoured  to  create  in  the  imagina- 
tions of  oar  readers  a  certain  train  of  thought  with  re- 
spect to  Woman,  let  as  seize  the  favourable  opportu- 
nity, and  ask  them  with  what  feeling  they  can  view  the 
being,  in  whom  to  many  graces  and  fcfeate  aoarinca- 
tions  sn  concentred,  rnyadsJ  aft  an  ineffable  degree 
by  means  of  a  poison  a*  morally  subversive  as  it  is  phy- 
sically injurious  >  CM  it  be  imagined  for  one  moment 
that  the  creature,  who  is  supposed  to  be  all  modesty, 
reserve,  and  btthfabtess,  can  imbibe  a  liqaid  Ore  which 


ancient  belief,  the  courtesy  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the 
assent  of  these  civilised  times,  have  vested  her, — reck- 
less of  that  opinion,  the  slightest  word  of  which  should 
be  sufficient  to  call  the  red  blush  of  shame  to  her  lips, 
— and  oblivions  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  constant 
watch  upon  her  words  and  actions.  We  might  quote 
numberless  instances  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the 
female  world  having  been  obscured  by  the  dread 
habit  of  intemperance:  but  the  misfortune  of  this 
style  of  compilation  is,  that  all  quotable  authorities 
are  of  equal  value;  and  that  facts,  the  Most  apo- 
chryphal,  stand  forward  in  the  same  strong  relief  wHh 
those  which  rest  on  undiipntable  testimony,  or  the 
still  better  agreement  with  the  undoubted  principle 
of  human  natnre. 

The  ideas  of  some  persons  relative  to  women  an  of 
so  degenerate  and  gross  a  kind,  that  the  sight  of  any 
particular  evil  habit  amongst  females  does  not  disgust 
them  more  than  it  would  do  if  seen  amongst  men.  A 
writer  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First  observed  of  a 
woman  whom  he  especially  wished  to  praise,  "  She 
knows  how  to  make  a  podding  much  better  than  a 
poem.  I  hate  poetical  and  literary  ladies  at  all  times." 
This  same  writer  would  doubtless  have  been  equally 
eccentric  in  his  praises  of  a  woman  who  knew  bow  to 
•ake  British  wines  and  home-brewed  beer.  Bat  the 
extent  of  female  worth  must  not  be  only  measured  ac- 
cording to  the  standard  of  her  domeatic.quafiftcatioai, 
bat  also  by  her  domestic  virtues.  Abstinence  m  • 
woman,  with  respect  to  liquor,  and  abstemiousness  with 
regard  to  rich  food,  are  as  necessary  to  maintain  an  ele- 
vated opinion  of  her  taste,  delicacy,  and  mental  purity, 
in  the  mind  of  her  husband,  as  her  devotion  to  hit 
children  and  attachment  towards  himself.  If  once  the 
barrier,  which  separates  the  mind  of  woman  from  all 
notions  of  sensuality  and  grossaess,  in  the  estimation 
of  her  husband,  be  broken  down,  then  adieu  to  real 
confidence — and  real  happiness.  When  the  husband 
no  longer  feels  a  species  of  pride  in  his  wife,  but 
begins  to  regard  her  as  "  a  common  frail  mortal  like 
the  rest,"  domestic  peace  has  already  received  a  seven 
blow.  And  die  path  to  all  this  is  prepared  by  intem- 
perance on  the  part  of  the  wife.  If  a  woman  can  so 
far  forget  the  elevated  nature  of  her  sentiments  of  mo- 
desty and  reserve,  as  to  incur  the  dangers  of  the  ine- 
briating glass,  a  severe  blow  is  already  levelled  at  her 
happiness.  A  man,  be  he  never  so  degraded  a  drunk, 
ard  himself,  must  feel  a  sentiment  of  deep  disgust 
towards  his  Inebriate  wife.  The  helplessness  of  a 
woman,  when  inebriated,  is  more  appalling  than  that  of 
a  man  ;  and  the  association  of  the  vice  of  intemper- 
ance with  a  being  that  belongs  to  the  sex  of  those  bright 
heroines  of  whom  we  were  en  BOW  writing,  is  an  ids*, 
which  is  revolting  to  even  the  individual  •busp 
moral  notions  are  not  particularly  nice  on  any  sub- 
ject. 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  passed  the  gieatos  por- 
tion '  her  life  upon  the  continent.  She  left  England 
early,  anw  without  having  formed  any  impression* 
relative  to  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants.  In  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Belgium,  wheresbe  has  resided,  thereto 
scarcely  such  a  thing  beard  of  as  an  intemperate 
woman ; — and  even  the  few  instances,  which  came 
beneath  her  notice,  were  those  of  females  of  a  very 
advanced  age.  To  say  that  no  woman  ever  drinks  oa 
the  continent,  would  be  to  alter  an  absurdity ;  but  so 
little  is  the  habit  of  intemperance  then  prevalent 
amongst  the  female  sex,  that  when  the'  writer  a*. 
rived  in  England,  she  was  astonished  at  the  numbers 
of  distressing  instances  of  the  evil  habit  in  wo  men  which 
meet  the  eyes  in  the  public  streets,  and  of  which  ww 
read  in  the  newspapers.  What  is  the  result  ?  The 
women  of  the  poorer  classes  in  England  afford  a  sad  and 
heart- rending  contrast  to  the  wives  of  the  Flemish,  the 
French,  or  the  Swiss,  in  a  parallel  situation  of  rife. 
The  squalor,  the  tilth,  the  misery,  aad  the  ••«>,  tJaUh 
are  bat  too  evident  to  the  wanderer  amidst  many  dsv- 
tricts  of  London,  are  unknown  on  the  eontmatt*, 
even  in  the  suburbs  of  the  most  crowded  cities.  If  ever 
tb*j  vice  of  intemperance  be  more  loathsome  aad  hide- 
ous to  contemplate  at  one'  time  than  another,  that 
period  is  when  its  victim  hi  woman.  Well  might  Burke 
exclaim  that  the  "  age  of  chivalry  is  gone  !  woe*  all 
inducements  to  true  chivalry — the  parity  and  steinlese- 
ness  of  woman's  character — have  been  so  materially 
subverted  amongst  so  large  a  portion  of  the  FofMsh 
female  population  1  Bat,  thanks  to  the  good  (reoios  *f 
TeetoteHsm,  the  establishment  of  Female  Total  Ab- 
stinence Societies  will  regenerate  the  man  now  alluded 
to. 


LITE  IN  THE  DECCAN  JUNGLJfiS. 
F»OM  A  coutasro'irpurw.    . 

AT  the  eloss  of  a  long  nay's  march,  w*  encamped  on 
the  banks  of  a  river  in  ooe  ef  the  great  forests  of  Ca- 
nara.  My  principal  object  in  this  espedilion^ras  to 
•boot  bison,  which  we  found  in  great  numbers  along 
the  whole  range  of  the  Western  Gbnwss.  This  fin* 
animal,  the  largest  of  the  genus  b*.  it  still  so  little 
known  that  its  existence  baa  even  been  doubt*.!  by 
many  modern!  naturalists  ;  while  Its  f»m  mnd  habits 
h»ve  been  iaiperfettly  and  erroneously  ussaltlil  by 
others.  la  Ind.a,  its  gigantic  six  iM  ftnriflUUi  ap- 
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the  natives,  with  fabulous  attributes  of  supernatural  I  man  grew  excited  like  a  blood-hound  running  into  his 
strength  and  ferocity,  which  the  credulity  of  travellers  I  game.    He  ran  it  up  without  a  check  for  at  least  two 


' 
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published ;  and  thete  vague  accounts,  with  the 
alight  notices  extracted  from  a  sportmap's  Diary,  were 
then,  and,  I  believe,  still  are  all  that  is  known  of  the 
Indian  bison.  I  bad  previously  engaged  tbe  services 
of  an  old  African  Shikaree,  who  had  spent  his  life  in  tbe 
forest.  He  met  me  on  my  arrival  at  our  little  en- 
campment ;  and,  after  making  arrangements  for  the 
next  day's  sport,  I  turned  in  to  dream  of  to-morrow. 

Tbe  moon  was  still  shining  on  my  solitary  tent, 
when  I  awoke  next  morning,  startled  by  the  roar  of  a 
tiger  returning  to  his  lair  at  the  approach  of  day.    No 
other  sound  but  the  rushing  fall  of  waters  disturbed  the 
stillness  of  the  jungle.     I  looked  out,  and  saw  that  the 
first  streaks  of  light  were  dawning  through  the  haze 
occasioned  by  a  white  cloud  of  vapour,  which  rose  curl- 
ing from   the  dark  stream,   aud  dispersed   in  a  cold 
damp  mist  stretched  like  a  veil  of  gauze  across  the 
endless  maze  of  trees.    As  day  began  to  break,  the 
silent  forest  seemed  suddenly  aroused  into  life.     The 
•cream  of  the  restless  paraquet  answered  the  carol  of 
the  brilliant  mina ;  and  the  cry  of  tbe  spotted  deer  was 
heard  at  intervals,  mingled  with  the  bellow  of  the  great 
Rusa  stag,  which  came  faintly,  like  the  sound  of  a  dis- 
tant trumpet,  from  the  remote  thickets.     Far  above  all 
rose  Mahommed's"  Wboogh!"  intended  to  summon  the 
hopeful  scion  of  his  house,  who  emerged  from  a  ruined 
hut  in  the  shape  of  a  woolly-beaded  young  monster, 
blowing  a  cloud  of  smoke  from  a  pipe  which  had  seen 
some  service.    Having  transferred  the  luxury  to  Ins 
lather,  young  Quashee  crawled  back  to  his  den  ;  and 
the  old  savage,  throwing  a  greasy  blanket  over  bis 
•houlders,  squatted    before  my  tent  while  I  dressed. 
This  man  was  famous  for  his  skill  in  tracking  bison  :  he 
had  scarcely  an  idea  connected  with  any  other  subject. 
The  chase  of  tbe  bison  was  the  business  of  bis  life.:  be 
talked  of  the  pecuiliar  habits  of  tbe  Koolgktr  (the  name 
by  which  the  bison  is  known  amongst  the  natives)  with 
the  familiar  intimacy  of  long  acquaintance,  and  rnen- 
tioned'with  contempt  tbe  pursuit  of  an  inferior  animal. 
Even  the  tiger  was  treated  slightingly,  as  unworthy  of 
bis  notice.  "  Hy  sou,"  he  used  to  say,  '•  sometimes  kills 
one ;  but  he  knows  no  better — he  is  but  a  boy."    Ma- 
hummed  was  then  nearly  sixty  years  of  age  ;  but  he  still 
possessed  the  activity  of  a  lad  ;  and  his  hawk-like  eye 
flashed  with  animation  when  tbe  brown  hides  of  the 
i>ison  appeared  through  tbe  green  bamboos  as.  he  stole 
upon  their  trail.     He  rarely  lea  the  forest,  being  tbe 
Tillage-chief  of  a  small  cluster  of  huts,  inhabited  by  a 
few  poor  families,  who,  like  himself,  gained  a  precari- 
ous livelihood  by  tbe  pursuit  of  wild  animals,     Here 
the  half- naked  savage  reigned  like  a  patriarch  over  his 
subjects,     He  was  looked  up  to  as  the  most  skilful  of 
his  tribe  in  all  that  related  to  wood-craft,  and  bad  been 
constantly  thrown  into  intercourse  with  the  English 
sportsmen,  who% usually  selected  him  as  their  guide  ; 
Hnd  from   them  be  had  acquired,   in  addition  to  his 
other   accomplishments,   the   fatal   taste   for  brandy, 
which  roust  be  indulged   before  he  could  show  a  head 
of  game.  Hi*  sole  clothing  wss  a  piece  of  cotton  ronnd 
his  loins,   and  a  grey  blanket,  each  corner  of  which 
contained  some  such  dainty  as  a  deer's  kidney  or  a 
bison's  heart.     With  his  long  black  match-lock  upon 
his  shoulder,  and   his  well-worn  knife  at  his  side,  his 
grey  hair  streaming  behind  him  while  be  silently  fol- 
lowed the  track  of  his  game  through   the  pathless  fo- 
rest, and  bis  keen  eye  glancing  with  the  bold  confident 
look  of  cue  who  knew  bis  danger,  but  feared  it  not, 
old  Uahommed  was  no  mean  object   of  admiration. 
Much  that  is  unnoticed  by  tbe  philosopher,  speaks  to 
the  mind  of  the  savage.     Thus  was  it  that  the  cries  of 
birds,  and  the  howl  of  the   large  grey  monkey,  oTten 
guided   him  to  ihe  spot  where  the  bison  harboured. 
The  ruffled  bark  and  nibbled  snoots  of  the  bamboo,  told 
him  where  the  deer  had  been  feeding;   he  knew  each 
•not  where  the   Rusa  loved  to  scrape  its  bed  in  the 
shady  thickets,  impervious  to  the  sun  ;  and  where  the 
.boughs  of  the  Pagnell  tree  were  leaden  with  the  wild- 
•Jbstjs'  honey,  he   was  sure  to  find  the  awkward  bear 
climbing  for  his  food. 

We  crossed  the  river  in  a  canoe,  and  proceeded  in 
silence  aloug  its  banks.  The  forest  was  in  beautiful 
order  for  stalking— hardly  a  leaf  upon  the  ground  ; 
and  the  long  rank  grass,  which  grows  to  the  height  of 
nine  feet  in  the  open  glades  where  the  timber  had  been 
cleared,  was  now  burnt  down.  Showers  of  ram  early 
in  Hay  bad  made  the  young  verdure  sprout  in  little 
green  patches,  which  were  quite  cut  up  by  the  tracks 
of  the  axis  deer.  The  bison  wen  now  leaving  the 
strong  covers  for  the  grassy  plains  near  the  river, 
where  they  were  less  tormented  by  the  swarms  of  in- 
sect*  which  come  forth  at  the  commencement  of  tbe 
rainy  season;  and  tbe  shy  solitary  Rusa,  which  dreads 
the  sun,  now  ventured  to  leave  its  usual  gloomy 
thickets,  as  the  rays  shone  dimly  through  the  gathering 
cloud  of  the  monsoon.  We  bad  not  advanced  a  mile 
into^he  jungle  before  Mahommed  hit  upon  a  fresh 
trail.  He  pointed  without  uttering  a  word  to  a  broad 
foot-print,  like  that  of  an  ox ;  and  then,  rolling  bis 
blanket  over  hi*  shoulder,  he  stooped  to  it,  and  follow- 
ed it  op  at  a  trot.  Deer  frequently  crossed  our  path, 
but  he  never  noticed  them  even  by  a  look ;  and  tbe 
rustling  of  the  leaves,  as  some  heavy  animal  rushed 
past  him,  caused  but  this  cool  observation, — "  It  is 
only  a  tiger!'*  As  the  trail  became  warmer,  the  old 


miles,  thrusting  his  toe  occasionally  into  the  droppings 
to  judge  by  the  temperature  how  far  the  bison  might 
be  a-bead.    At  last  he  stopped  ;  and  laying  bis  ear  to 
the  ground,  listened  with  profound  attention,  and  then, 
turning  up  his  grim  visage,  whispered, — "  They  are 
drinking  in  that  ravine  beyond  the  teak  tree;  you  will 
have  a  good  shot ;  but,  mind,  tbe  shoulder  must  be  the 
mark."    We  crept  softly  up  the  bank, — and  there  they 
were,  a  noble  herd,  often  stopping  over  the  stream. 
Their  size  appeared  enormous,  as  they  stood  without  a 
branch  to  conceal  their  gigantic  proportions.     Head 
after  head  dipped  into  the  water;  and  the  small  fierce 
blue   eye,    unconscious   of  danger,   often   met  mine 
watching  them  from  the  high  bank  where  we  lay  con- 
cealed.   Alone,  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  yards, 
stood  the  old  bull   on  a  rising  ground,  snuffing  the 
air,  and  looking  unconsciously  towards  us.    He  smelt 
us,  and  stamped  violently  upon  the  ground,  producing 
a  hollow  sound  like  that  by  which  a  rabbit  spreads 
alarm  in  a  warren.     In  an  instant  every  bead  was  rais- 
ed with  distended  nostrils;  the  bull  advanced  close  to 
the  cows,  and,  while  he  stood  hesitating,  I  fired  at  the 
point  of  his  shoulder.    The  large  beast  sank  on  his 
knees,  with  his  broad  muzzle  buried  in  the  sand ;   and 
a  crash  like  thunder  followed  the  sharp  crack  of  tbe 
rifle,  as  the  terrified  herd  dashed  through  tbe  jungle, 
everything  yielding  to  their  enormous  strength.     In 
this  position,  the  disabled  monster  lay  groaning,  till  I 
fired  a  ball  into  the  back  of  his  skull,  when  he  fell  on 
his  side.     I  was  running  up  to  him;  but  Mahommed 
grasped  my  arm,  and  bade  me  listen  before  I  moved. 
A  low  growling  bellow  was  audible  from  a  thicket  at 
some  distance  ;  and  an  occasional  snort,  with  a  rustling 
of  boughs,  explained  the  cause  of  this  caution.    "  Keep 
still,"   he  whispered,   "  the  herd  is  close  by.     They 
have  not  seen  us  yet,  and  if  the  bull  have  life  enough 
to  give  one  roar  when  he  feels  my  knife,  they  will  be 
back  upon  us  like  a  troop  of  mad  devils.     But  I  shall 
start  them."    With  these  words  he  clapped  his  band  to 
bis  mouth,  and  raised  a  yell  so  wild,  so  unearthly, 
that  when  it  was  returned  by  a  hundred  echoes,  the 
forest  rang  as  if  inhabited  by  demons.      No   Indian 
war-whoop  could  have  raised  more  terror ;  the  herd 
dashed  through  the  cover  at  their  utmost  speed  ;  and 
we  could  catch  occasional  glimpses  of  their  dark  bodies 
forcing   themselves   through    the   closely   interwoven 
bamboos,  and  then  trace  their  course  by  the  crackling 
branches,  till  the  sound  died  away  in  the  distance. 
"  The  Koolghas  know  my  voice,"  observed  Mohammed. 
My  first  feeling  in  approaching  tbe  fallen  bison  was 
amazement  at  its  sixe.     It  far  exceeded  what   I  had 
imagined :  no  animal,  except  an  elephant,  having  ever 
given  me  the  same  idea  of  muscular  power.     My  eye 
could  not  scan  tbe  whole  of  his  great  muscular  dimen- 
sions at  a  glance.     As  he  lay  on  one  side,  the  hump  of 
his  shoulders  and  the  dark  ridge  peculiar  to  the  Indian 
bison  being  concealed,   be  looked  not  unlike  an  over- 
grown  Highland  bull.     But  a  nearer  investigation  re- 
moved  the  resemblaoce,  and  the  distinctive  marks  of 
the  guare  gave  a  character  to  the  animal  which  marked 
him  as  one  of  a  totally  different  geuus. 

Having  satisfied  my  curiosity  by  a  minute  examina- 
tion and  accurate  measurement  of  the  bison,  we  left 
him  to  the  vultures,    intending  to  send  next  day  for 
the  head  to  preserve  as  a  specimen.  My  principal  object 
being  attained,  we  turned  towards  a  ravine  on  the  side 
of  a  thickly  wooded  hill,  where  Mahommed  promised 
to  show  me  some  Rusa  deer,  and  he  kept  his  word. 
We  saw  two  herds. in  some  close  bamboo   thickets, 
without  being  able  to  obtain  a  shot ;  and  it  was  evident, 
from  the  tracks  in  every  direction,  that  this  wai  one  of 
their   lavounte  haunts;   but  tbe  crackling  of  the  dry 
branches  under  foot  rendered  it  impossible  to   stalk 
them.     After  a  long  fag  through  this  sort  of  jungle, 
the  earnest  crowing  of  some  crows  hovering  over  a 
shady  spot  attracted  Mahommed's  attention,  and,  after 
watching  their  motions  for  a   few  seconds,  he  turned 
round  with  that  peculiar  grin  which  always  foretold 
that  game  was  near,  and  said  with  an  air  of  decision 
that  there  was  either  a  tiger,  a  solitary  bull,  or  a  stag 
at   tbe  spot.    Most  probably  one  of  the  two  latter,  as 
the    monkeys  over  bead   were    not  chattering    with 
alarm,  as  they  generally  do  when  a  tiger  is  near  them. 
We  crept  to  the  edge  of  the  ravine,  and  looked  over. 
A  fine  stag  with  immense  antlers  was  lying  stretched 
on  his  side  by  a  pool  of  water,  lazily  brushing  off  the 
flies  with  his  sweeping  horns,  and  flapping  his  long  ears 
in  a  state  of  indolent  security.    He  was  within  eighty 
yards,  and  bis  shoulder  beautifully  exposed  ;  so  I  took 
him  as  he  lay,  and  hit  him  in  the  fatal  place.     He  rose 
slowly,   looked  wildly  around  him,  and  with  the  life- 
blood  swelling  from  the  wounds,  staggered  forward  and 
dropped  dead.     The  old  savage  proceeded  to  break  the 
deer  on  tbe  spot,  and  having  deposited  a  few  dainties 
for  immediate  consumption  in  the  ample  folds  of  his 
blanket,  left  tbe  carcase  to  be  brought  in  the  next  day. 
Heavy  rains  obliged  as  to  return  to  the  tent,  and  so 
ended  my  fint  day  in  the  Canara  forest. 


ORIGINAL  POKTRY. 

HUMAN    DESTINY. 
Ky  Ifri.  S.  lltl*. 

"Thou'rt  mine."  said  Grief,  as  on  the  wave- worn  strand 

A  mortal  stood  .  ':  thou'rt  mine,  and  mine  for  ever.  — 
"  Not  thine  alone,"  return'd  the  whisp'ring  sand; 

"  That  beiiiK  6ist  was  formed  beside  a  river  : 
There  did  affliction  with  her  ebon  wand 

To  trace  his  lineaments  the  bright  grain*  sever; 
And  Jupiter  the  Good  infus'd  a  ray 
Of  fire  immortal  through  the  lifeless  clay." 
Then  Grief  replied,  "  I  will  no  more  oppose 

Vour  claims,  poor  humble  daughter  of  the  sea. 
Nor  ask  what  elements  the  God-heml  chose 

To  mould  this  creature  of  mortality; 
But  let  me  only  of  his  hours  dispose, 

His  earthly  part  will  fall  again  to  thee: 
And  when  the  soul  ha&  left  its  >hatter'd  frame 
It  may  return  to  Jove  from  whence  it  came." 

ALL  MUST  LOVE. 
By  W.  T.  Moncriff. 

The  high-crown'd  queen  on  her  canopied  throne 

OfTove  must  the  anguish  bear:  — 
She  feels  it  a  sadness  to  reign  alone. 

And  her  kingdom  fain  would  share. 
The  lady  in  her  warded  tower. 

Must  passion's  votary  prove  : 
And  the  jewell'd  dame,  in  her  courtly  bower, 

Kesigns  her  gold  for  love. 
Can,  then,  a  simple  heart  go  free? 

No-'twas  decreed  by  heaven  above, 
That  high  or  low-of  each  degree- 
All  must  love! 

The  gallant  knight,  from  the  serried  throng, 
Must  to  love  a  vassal  bow  : 

The  minstrel,  most  renown'd  in  song. 
Will  to  beauty  pay  his  vow. 

The  solemn  judge  and  the  scholiast  grave 
Can  neither  exist  alone  : 

The  pedant  becomes  t'air  woman's  slave- 
Love's  power  they  all  must  own. 
•    * -••-•  go  free' 

*aven  above. 


Love's  power  they  all  mu 

Can.  then,  a  simple  heart  go  I 

No— 'twas  decreed  by  bea 

That  high  or  low— of  each  degree- 
All         - '       ' 


;  mast  love! 


TO    THE    WIND. 


Sing  on,  thou  dreary-moaning  wind, 

Kesurve  that  solemn  strum; 
It  stirs  up  thoughts  of  by-gone  days 

That  ue'er  can  come  again; — 
Of  wheu  all  fiercely  thou  hast  howl'd 

The  old  oak  tr«es  among : 
And  I  have  shudder'd  as  I  heard 

Thy  solem changeless  socg. 

Tet  have  I  listened  unto  thee. 

Until  thy  tuiten  grew  dear; 
And  1  have  watch'd.  ajpd  often  wuh'd 

Thy  marm  ring  voir*  to  hear ; 
And .  as  I  sate  upou  the  hearth, 

'   I  ,rr  - 


round, 
hy  holli 
Than  all  their  laughter's  sound. 


. 
With  merry  r.ic 

more  admir'd  thy  hollow  moan, 


To  my  lorn  heart  thjr  murmurs  seem'd 

In  sympathy  to  flow  : 
I  thought  that  thou  wast  telling  me 

The  sorrow  1  should  know. 
How  oftrn  have  thine  echoes  held 

Dull  intercourse  with  me! 
And  thou  hast  still  a  magic  power 

Xo  make  me  welcome  thee  ! 

PAST,  PRESENT,  AND  FUTURE. 
The 

By 

What  Is,  and  what  ha>  been. 
The  Present  is  the  l-ord's-and  we 

A  moment  cannot  claim  ; 
For,  if  we  did.  Eternity 

Would  disappoiut  our  aim. 

The  Future  a  sure  title  gives 
To  realms  unseen—  uukuown  : 

Eternity,  which  both  outlives, 
Is  aad  will  be  our  own! 


e  past  is  God's-and  his  alone; 
"In.  like  the  Present,  seen, 
him  who  views  from  He*v  n's  high 
> 


throne 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  lincerelr  thank  oar  correspondent  at  Shrrw  -l.ury  (Once  « 
Spirit- Dealer;  For  hit  coniiuuuic.itioii«.  Hit  good  opinion  of  The 
Teetotaler  It  Battering  to  us  We  shall  always  be  glad  to  hear 
from  him. 

G.  O.  of  Glasgow  it  thanked  for  hit  vrry  welcome  letter.  We 
court  the  correspondence  of  the  secretaries  of  provincial  societies, 
and  always  avail  onnelvei  of  »uch  communications. 

Mr.  Minfafe  Slider' i  letter*  are  received  at  167  Fleet-  ttreet. 
We  feel  convinced  that  this  talented  gentleman  will  readily  an- 
swer Mr.  J.  Anihimt't  question. 

To  Mr.  John  Kirlon.  of  Newcastle,  we  reply  as  follows:— It. 
The  literature  of  Prance  Is  and  lone  has  been  the  first  in  the  world  ; 
II.  If  moral  piece*  be  produced  upon  the  stage,  we  consider 
theatres  to  be  worthy  of  encouragement;  HI.  The  writer  of  the 
opinion  relative  to  Shaksprare  and  Byron,  forgot  th»t  there  were 
such  men  as  Corneille  aud  Racine. 

We  agree  with  J  J.  Ilial  the  wantof  Temperance  Coffee-houses 
In  the  very  heart  of  the  city  in  greatly  felt.  Certainly, such  an  es- 
tablishment, if  veil  conducted,  would  succeed  la  the  vicinity  of 
the  Bank  of  England. 

To  M.  N.  we  reply  that  a  report  of  a  meeting,  if  received  on 
Monday  mornine.  is  in  time  for  insertion  in  the  ensuing  number 
of  The  Teetotaler. 

We  Intend  shortly  to  publish  a  list  of  the  various  TEETOTAL 
PERIODICALS  In  the  United  Kingdom:  will  the  proprietor* 
thereof  have  the  kindness  to  send  us  the  names  of  their  journals  f 
We  bes;  to  request  the  secretaries  of  nil  PROVINCIAL  SO- 
CIETIES, to  forward  us  their  printed  REPORTS  as  often  as  they 
•re  published,  or  favour  us  with  a  letter  to  intimate  where  these 
documents  can  be  purchased 

The  Secretaries  of  lh«  AUXILIARIES  and  BRANCHES  of 
the  UNITED  TEMPERANCE  ASSOCIATION  are  requested 
to  forward  us  more  frequent  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  their 
societies. 

We  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Reader  to  th» 
Eighth  Number  of  a  Series  of  Illustrations,  which  fs 
giren  gratia  with  ' '  THE  TEETOTALER"  of  this  day. 

The  Serial  will  be  complete  in  Twelve  Illuitrntioni, 
and  will  be  continued  for  ai  many  consecutire  weeks. 


THE   TEETOTALER. 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  19,  1840. 

WE  have  before  observed,  that  if  all  appeals  to  the 
sympathies  in  favour  of  the  doctrines  of  Teeto* 


(*!* 


•          *-" 


TUB  /  TEKtt OTALER. 


talism,  should  fail  to  produce  results  proportion, 
ate  with  the  magnitude  of  the  question,  an  appeal 
to  the  reasoning  faculties  should  be  immediately 
resorted  to.  In  the  first  instance,  we  require  the 
world  to  sacrifice  a  fascinating  indulgence  to  the 
welfare  of  society,  by  assisting  in  the  work  of 
moral  reform  and  social  regeneration,  and 
strengthening  the  arguments  of  Teetotalism  by 
the  force  of  example ;  but,  in  the  second  place, 
we  urge  the  necessity  of  embracing  the  principles 
of  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  liquors, 
on  the  score  that  those  liquors  are  of  the  most 
pernicious  kind.  The  long-established  error 
that  they  are  nutritious,  has  been  undermined 
by  the  lucid  explanations  of  such  writers  as 
DOCTOR  RUSH,  MESSRS.  GRINDROD  and  PARSONS, 
and  a  host  of  medical  authorities ;  and  the  fact 
that  they  are  unnecessary  in  times  of  arduous 
toil  and  severe  labour,  is  borne  out  by  the  expe- 
rience of  millions  of  men.  The  working-man 
may  imagine  that  he  cannot  perform  his  task 
without  the  aid  of  malt  liquor ;  but,  has  he  given 
the  plan  of  total  abstinence  a  fair  trial  P  The 
first  hours  or  days  of  departure  from  an  inveterate 
or  deeply-rooted  habit  will  be  probably  charac- 
terized by  certain  feelings  of  uneasiness ;  but 
this  sensation  soon  wears  oft',  and  the  beneficial 
effects  of  total  abstinence  speedily  manifest  them- 
selves. The  working-man  will  then  discover 
that  he  had  all  along  mistaken  an  "artificial 
state  of  excitement"  for  an  "  increase  of  ability 
to  labour  and  toil ;"  whereas  that  unnatural  ex- 
citement has  in  reality  been  constantly  under- 
mining his  physical  powers  and  capacities. 
Strong  drink  disposes  the  body  to  the  reception 
of  several  diseases  from  which  the  total  abstainer 
escapes ;  it  wears  away  the  constitution  as  the 
perpetual  dash  of  the  billow  rounds  off  the 
asperities  of  the  rock;  it  neither  produces  per 
manent  heat  in  cold  weather,  nor  mitigates  heat 
in  the  sultry  season  ;  it  leaves  a  fearful  lassitude 
of  both  mind  and  body,  when  its  effects  have 
passed  away ;  and  its  influence  upon  the  digestive 
powers  is  equally  pernicious.  If  alcohol  passed 
out  of  the  human  frame  by  the  same  process  as 
other  fluids,  it  would  not  produce  such  peculiarly 
evil  results  as  it  is  shown  to  do ;  but  it  does  not 
undergo  the  process  in  the  stomach  to  which 
other  matters  are  subjected.  It  becomes  eman- 
cipated from  the  materials  with  which  it  is  mixed 
up,  by  means  of  the  digestive  operation,  and  is 
then  diffused  throughout  the  frame,  affecting 
every  membrane,  and  settling  over  the  whole 
system  like  a  subtle  and  insinuating  poison.  It 
produces  general  excitement,  and  attacks  the 
brain  with  unrelenting  virulence,  the  medullary 
mass  being  essentially  adapted  to  receive  such 
attacks  with  less  possibility  of  resisting  them 
than  any  other  part  of  the  body.  The  nerves  are 
operated  upon  by  this  insidious  poison  in  a  man- 
ner calculated  to  shake  them  to  an  extent  which 
disposes  the  frame  to  that  state  of  irritability 
which  ends  in  madness  ;  and,  if  any  part  of  the 
human  frame  be  more  liable  to  one  particular 
disease  than  another,  the  effects  of  the  alcohol 
are  invariably  felt  in  that  region.  Inflammation 
is  speedily  engendered ;  and,  every  time  a  fresh 
quantity  of  inebriating  liquor  is  received  into  the 
system,  that  inflammation  is  kept  up  and  encou- 
raged, in  the  same  way  as  fuel  assists  the  raging 
element  of  fire. 

The  reader  has  doubtless  heard  the  anecdote 
of  the  fatal  boots,  in  which  the  fang  of  a  serpent's 
tooth  was  found  to  lurk.  An  Indian  was  bitten 
in  the  leg,  through  one  of  his  boots,  by  a  venom- 
ous snake ;  and  from  this  wound  be  died.  His 
eldest  son  inherited  the  boots,  and  was  visited 
with  strange  symptoms  upon  the  first  occasion  of 
wearing  them.  He  died  also ;  and  the  same  fate 
overtook  his  brother,  who  became  the  third  pro- 
prietor of  the  fatal  boots.  An  investigation  of 
the  boots  took  place  j  they  were  ripped  up ;  and 
a  piece  of  the  serpent's  tooth  was  found  imbedded 
in  the  seam  of  one  of  them.  The  fate  of  the  two 
sons  of  the  first  victim  was  thus  explained :  the 
father1  had  unconsciously  bequeathed  to  them  a 
gift  that  sent  them  to  an  untimely  grave.  Thai 
is  it  with  respect  to  the  intoxicating  cup.  It  is 
handed  down  from  father  to  son,  and  in  it  lurks 
the  poisonous  alcohol  which  decides  the  destinies 
of  those  who  come  in  contact  with  it.  -  Equally 
certain  in  its  results,  though  not  so  speedy  in  its 
operation,  as  the  venomous  tooth  of:  the  serpent, 
it  never  fails  to  plant  in  its  victim  the  germs  of 
premature  decay.  The  cup  may  be  examined 
when  too  late— and  the  dire  effects  of  the  evil 
habit  of  intemperance  may  then  be  recognised  by 
an  afflicted  family,  from  whose  domestic  circle 


one  member  has  been  snatched  away ;  and  yet  the 
surviving  relatives  are  incautious  and  reckless 
enough  to  continue  those  potations  which  proved 
ratal  to  htm  whose  loss  they  deplore.  How 
strange  and  yet  how  general  is  this  idiosyncratic 
imitation  of  a  pernicious  example !  With  these 
facts  constantly  in  view,  let  the  moderate-drinker 
resign  his  one  glass ;  and  the  example  will  be 
speedily  followed  by  him  who  takes  two  glasses. 
We  set  out  by  saying  that  we  should  appeal  to 
the  reasoning  faculties  of  those  who  still  per- 
sisted, in  spite  of  all  damands  upon  their  sympa- 
thies, to  reject  the  doctrines  of  total  abstinence, 
and  who  adhered  to  the  evil  habit  of  drinking, 
whether  moderately  or  rntemperateiT.  We  have 
stated  sufficient  to  show  that  alcoholic  liquors 
are  both  unnecessary  and  pernicious ;  and  these 
arguments  hold  good,  even  when  the  liquors  con- 
taining the  alcohol — such  as  beer,  wine  or  spirits 
— are  pure  and  unadulterated.  But  when  we  pro- 
ceed to  reflect  upon  the  frightful  ratio  in  which 
the  naturally  pernicious  qualities  of  strong  drinks 
are  augmented  and  increased,  in  power  and  num- 
ber, by  the  process  of  adulteration,  we  know  not 
whether  we  should  most  execrate  the  villany  of 
the  fabricators  and  transmnters  of  these  liquors, 
or  pity  the  deplorable  ignorance  of  those  who 
partake  of  such  deadly  poisons.  It  is  useless  to 
suppose  that  pure  liquors  of  any  kind  can  be  ob- 
tained, even  at  the  establishments  of  the  most 
respectable  venders.  All  wines  are  made  to  suit 
particular  markets, — all  malt  liquors  are  adulte- 
rated with  narcotic  poisons  and  mineral  sub- 
stances either  as  correctives  or  preservatives, — 
and  all  spirits  are  subjected  to  similar  processes, 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  an  article  at  a  rate 
which  may  suit  the  practice  of  competition.  A 
reference  to  the  daily  journals,  now  that  the 
Court  of  Excise  is  once  more  open,  will  furnish 
our  readers  with  pretty  specimens  of  the  iniqui- 
ties of  publicans.  The  invariable  excuse  of  these 
slow-murderers  is  that  "  others  do  it,  and  so 
must  they,  if  they  do  not  wish  to  sell  at  a  loss." 
From  this  admission,  it  is  evident  that  honest 
dealing  in  the  wine,  spirit,  and  malt-liquor  trade, 
is  an  aosolute  impossibility.  In  respect  to  beer, 
when  no  other  materials  are  used  by  the  publi- 
can, large  quantities  of  sugar  and  water  are  wa- 
nably  mixed  with  the  liquor;  and,  in  the  first 
instance,  this  beer  has  been  wdl-doctorcd  by  the 
brewers,  before  it  was  sent  to  the  publican's 
cellars.  There  is  no  trade  in  which  so  much  com- 
petition to  under-sell  H  rival  establishment,  exists 
as  in  that  of  the  publicans.  All  such  placards  as 

"THE     NOTID     SrODT-HoUSB,"     "FlNB     ALBS," 

"THB  BEST  CORDIAL  GIN,"  "Fine  OLD  JA- 
MAICA RDM,"  &c.  &c.,  are  most  vile  falsehoods, 
and  bear  undeniable  testimony  to  the  depraved 
character  of  the  individual  who  puts  them  forth. 
If  we  were  to  visit  a  public-house  at  all,  we  cer- 
tainly should  choose  one  which  did  not  resort  to 
such  base  designs  as  this  miserable  art  of  puffing. 
Wherever  those  placards  are  seen,  they  are  cer- 
tain proofs  of  the  iniquity  of  a  landlord,  who  en- 
deavours to  obtain  a  sale  for  his  doubly-adulte- 
rated liquors  amongst  the  unwary  and  ignorant. 
When  it  is,  therefore,  shown  that  all  intoxicating 
liquors  are  greatly  adulterated,  and  that  every 
illegitimate  plan  is  put  into  force  to  conceal  this 
fact  and  entrap  the  uninitiated,  will  not  the  rea- 
soning faculties  of  intelligent  beings  prompt  them 
to  abstain  from  the  poisoned  liquors,  and  avoid 
the  dens  that  sell  them  ?  We  know  that  our  lime 
is  short  enough  in  this  world:  should  we  seek  to 
abridge  our  existence  by  partaking  of  the  most 
deleterious  compounds  and  mixtures?  Reason 
— religion — morality — happiness — and  common 
sense,  all  exclaim  against  tne  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors;  and  unwearied  should  be  our  exertions 
to  impress  these  truths  upon  the  minds  of  those 
upon  whom  the  light  of  Teetotalism  has  not  as 
yet  shone. 


MARIAMNE. 

A  FRAGMENT  OF  A  STOBY. 

"  HABIAMNK,  it  must  be  to-morrow." 

"  Nay,  nay,  dearest  Edmund,  grant  me  hot  one 
other  day  to  look  upon  the  innocent  proof  of  guilt?," 

"  It  cannot  be,  Manamne  ;  the  blight  of  mortality 
will  be  upon  him  ere  then,  and  why  feed  the  canker  on 
that  dear  heart,  longer  on  morbid  unavailing  sorrow  ? 
To-morrow  it  must  be."  "-W0^ 

"  Ob  !  Edmund,  grant  me  bat  a  little  respite ;  I  can- 
not— cannot,  yet  see  him  go  down  to  the  grave.  Ob ! 
to  commit  his  little  form  to  a  cold  bed  of  ice  and  now, 
when  I  had  hoped  that  this  bosom  would  have  been 
his  resting  place  for  yean !" 

"  Mariainue,  these  regrets  are  natural,  are  honours- 


tie,  are  amfcble ;  bat  they  Have  no  power  over  cor- 
ruption.  '  Answer  me  not  again  ;  to-morrow,  half  an 
hour  before  the  gate*  shot,- 1  wi»l  be  here  with  all  that 
may  b*  necessary — farewell,  dear  Mariamne,  fare- 
well !" 

The  next  day  art  in  with  «  still  intenser  cold  than 
before,  accompanied  with  strong  gales  from  the  north, 
that  swept  over  the  level  plain*  of  frozen  water*  with 
inconceivable  force  and  keenness.  At  the  appointed 
time  I  left  my  lodgings,  bearing  under  ray  arm  a  small 
box  of  elm,  and  the  book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  then 
proceeded  to  Mariamne.  On  entering  her  sitting-room, 
I  looked  round  it  for  her  in  vain,  and  it  was  not  until 
after  some  time  that  I  found  her  in  a  corner  of  her 
inner  room  bathed  in  tear*,  and  wrapt  in  a  half  stupor 
of  grief.  At  first  she  did  not  perceive  me ;  bat  on  my 
laying  my  hand  upon  her  arm,  and  calling  her  by  her 
name,  she  rose  gently,  and  laying  her  hand*  upon  my 
(boulder*,  wept  upon  my  neck,  while  1  in  utter  rever- 
ence to  the1  piety  of  her  tear  demurred  ere  I  ventureoT 
to  kiss  the  fair  cheek  that  was  presented  to  me  in  mo- 
desty, gratitude,  and  silence.  Thus  we  stood  for  some 
minute*,  till  Mariamne  broke  the  stillness  in  a  lev 
murmuring  kind  of  voice  of  woe,  that  made  the  Jark- 
ness  and  occasion  doubly  dreary. 

"  Oh !  Edmund,"  said  the  poor  sorrowing  girl,  "  oh! 
my  kind,  generous  Edmund,  how  have  I  tasked  you 
for  thi«  night— this  bitter — Utter  night — bitterer  even 
than  that  in  which  I  woke  to  guilt — bitterer  even, 
than  that  which  bore  hi*  little  unscathed  soul  from  the 
contamination  of  his  wretched  mother — nay,  bitterer 
even  than  that  in  which  I  shall  stand  in  shame  and 
dishonour  before  the  face  of  him  who  led  me  up  the 
path  of  life  with  affection  and  pious  counsels.  Look  ! 
look,  Edmund,  on  the  sweet  little  innocent  bee — look 
on  it,  Edmund,  and  depict  it  to  me  in  after  day*,  wbea 
the  worm*  have  detpotled  my  rosebud.  Oh !  death  ! 
death  !  Well,  I'll  be  calm  ;  but  who  could  think  to 
look  upon  that  little  angel'*  countenance,  that  it  could! 
e'er  bring  sorrow  with  it !  See,  Edmund,  his  tiny  fin- 
ger* once  played  upon  my  bosom,  and  their  little 
motion*  toothed  it.  Oh  I  that  they  should  return  me 
no  pressure  now !  Oh  |  that  those  lip*,  those  eye* 
should  g>ve  no  look  or  kits  (o  comfort  my  broken  heart, 
in  it*  desolation  I  You  never  saw  him,  Edmund,  when 
he  looked  from  my  heart  to  my  face,  and  hi*  little 
meal  to  smile  at  me,  and  coo  hi*  little  happiness  like  a 
dove — and,  ye*,  ye*  1  he  might  have  lived  to  be  what 
hi*— what  other*  of  his  sex  are,  and  then  could  I  still 
have  loved  him :  h«  might  have  lived  too,  to  despise 
hi*  mother'*  frailty — but  no,  no !  that  i*  a  bitter 
thought — I  would  have  nurtured  him  so  kindly,  that 
be  dare  not  have  done  that !" 

"  Mariamne,"  said  I.  interrupting  her,  "  you  are 
wearing  yourself  out,  and  have  much  yet  to  go  through 
— be  comforted  ;  those  whom  the  gods  love  best  die 
young."  ^ 

"  And  therefore," answered  she,  "do  I  live— live  on, 
and  cannot  die." 

"  Speak  not  thus,  Mariamne,"  I  replied,  "  bat  be) 
thankful  to  God  for  hi*  mercies,  and  be  calm." 

"  Yea,  yea!"  she  said,  "  I  am  thankful ;  at  least  « 
will  try  to  be  so,  and  I  can  now  be  calm.'' 

"  Then  leave  me,  Mariamne,  for  a  few  minutes.'* 

"  Leave  you— leave  you,  Edmund  !  and  for  what  ? 
Would  you,  too,  play  me  false  P  I  know  you  would 
filch  this  innocent  clxy  from  me,  but  you  (ball  not — he 
(ball  not  be  laid  in  the  earth  to-night ;  be  shall  receive 
my  tears  this  one  night  more  ;  he  shall  not,  dear  Ed- 
mund P  Hear,  hear,  now,  how  the  wind*  blow,  and  the 
•now  comes  down  in  frozen  lump*! — yon  would  not, 
could  not  give  him  to  the  grave  on  such  a  night— 
don't,  Edmund — don't  dear,  dear,  kind  Edmund  !" 
and  the  placed  her  arms  round  me,  and  laid  her  cheek 
to  mine,  and  there  was  silence  while  oar  tear*  com- 
mingled. 

"  Be  still,  Mariamne,"  I  said,  a*  I  led  her  drooping1 
and  client,  into  the  inner.room,  "  your  honour,  and 
happiness,  and  peace  are  all  I  consult — whatever  I  i 
be  calm,  or  at  least  remain  here,  and  pray  that  j 
may  be  so.  No  answer,  Mariamne  :  my  purpose  is 
unalterable  as  'tis  necessary  ;"  and  I  left  her  sioU 
meekly  on  her  knee*,  to  seek  the  God  she  had  forts* 
and  offended. 

On  returning  to  the  other  room,  I  commencrd  my 
melancholy  preparations.  The  box  I  bad  •'brought 
with  me  was  to  be  the  last  habitation  of  the  littHe  inno- 
cent wreck  of  mortality  that  lay  before  me.  R  was 
the  fi  rst  time  I  bad  looked  on  death,  and  calm  and 
beautiful  to  a  troubled  mind  from  its  calmness,  'tis  it 
appeared  to  me,  I  shuddered  to  contemplate  it ;  it  is 
a  weakness  inherent  in  our  system  from  oar  educa- 
tion, and  the  world  will  be  better  and  braver  when 
we  are  taught  in  childhood  to  look  with  nerve  on  the 
moat  harmless  of  all  object* — inanimate  humanity,' 
Tear*  of  sorrow,  and  tears  of  pity  trickled  down 
cheek*;  and  why  did  tbeyp  what  was  there  to  ,  " 
for,  if  we  could  rid  our  nature  of  its  selfish 
Some  childish  smile*— come  infantile  prattle- 
few  playful  gambols — some  accession  to  tne  momentary 
happiness  that  it  all  that  ever  ha*  been  mine— were 
here  denied  me.  But  what  were  these  compared  with 
all  that  was  spared  to  this  poor  infant— the  unrequited 
affection — the  broken  friendship — the  heart's -ache — the 
spirit  ii  suffering  and  the  body1*  pain — the  blight 
coW  that  pall,  from  day  to  day  upon  the  week,  till  rt 
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cankers  the  existence,  or  the  sudden  foils  thai  fall 
roughly  and  bluntly  on  the  resolves  of  the  bold— 
the  p»i»s  that  flesh  nnd  spirit  both  are  heir  to— all,  all 
were  spared  to  him;  and  yet  I  grieved,  and  Mariamne 
sorrowed  madly.  Why  is  this,  metaphysicians, 
philosophers,  or  schoolmen?  expound  to  me  the  ra- 
tional vagaries  of  the  human  mind ;  and  I  too  will 
have  faith  in  you. 

Poor  Mariamne,  meanwhile,  was  loud  in  her  suppli- 
cations to  eternity  ;  and  in  her  sobs,  little  as  the  world 
bad  given  her  of  joy,  and  touch  of  woe,  as  had  been 
her  undue  lot — she  could  mourn  the  short  existence  of 
her  woe -born  progeny. 

When  I  had  completed  all  but  tbe  last  efforts  of  my 
task— all  but  for  ever  closing  the  light  of  the  world  on 
the  lifeless.  I  sought  her,  and  kissing  the  heart's  dew 
trora  her  cheek,  raised  and  conducted  her,  trembling 
end  faint,  to  the  humble  bier  I  had  prepared.  Ix>nely 
and  sorrowfully,  and  silently  we  bent  over  it,  and  our 
tears  fell  f«st  and  thick  upon  it ;  then  placing  it  on  the 
floor  we  knelt  by  its  side,  and  as  well  as  I  was  able  I 
Bead  over  the  unchristened  babe  the  sublime  service, 
the  Church  of  England  would  have  denied  it,  that 
ended,  Mariamne  blessed  the  fair  corpse  with  convul- 
tive  sorrow,  then  throwing  herself  on  the  sofa,  hid  her 
Ijeautiful  face  and  wept,  while  with  infirm  hands  I 
ended  the  act  I  had  commenced. 

With  heavy  but  hurried  steps,  we  wound  along  tbe 
ramparts  snd  issued  through  the  east  gates — Oh,  it  was 
a  bitter  and  fearful  night  I  Heaven  seemed  to  de- 
nounce  us  and  our  task  !  It  was  February,  but  the 
frost  had  already  reigned  four  months  with  uninter- 
rupted keenness,  and  the  snow  had  fallen  some  feet 
within  the  last  four  and  twenty  hours,  and  was  still 
felling  thickly  and  rapidly,  while  a  cold,  loud,  biting 
gale  blew  it  in  freezing  clouds  into  our  faces :  it  was 
perfectly  dark  too,  and  the  way  so  choked  that  it 
acquired  us  often  to  halt  on  our  painful  journey,  to 
enable  us  to  regain  tbe  road  we  had  strayed  from,  and 
which  was  now  only  to  be  known  by  the  little  height 
tbe  drift  left  above  the  plains  that  skirted  it  It  was 
late  before  we  arrived  at  the  plantation  where  our 
tn.v  was  to  conclude.  I  had  on  the  previous  night  pre- 
pared the  grave  ;  but  tbe  snow  and  front  had  since  then 
destroyed  all  traces  of  my  work.  Resting  the  coffin 

00  the  ground,  therefore,  I  hastily  struck  alight,  and 
commenced  a  search  among  the  trees  for  some  marks 

1  bad  cut  in  them  to  guide  me  ;  which  having  at  length 
found,  I  left  the  lantern  on  the  spot  to  direct  me  on 
my  return,  and  hastened  back   to   Mariainne.     The 
poor  girl  was  in  almost  lifeless  torpor  from  cold,  sor- 
row, and  fatigue,  but  even  in  it  the  loved  remains  were 
pressed  to  her  aching  bosom,  and  cherished  by  her  arms 
from  the  air.     I  called  upon  her,  but  she  could  make 
me  no  answer.     I  looked  in  her  face,  the  paleness  of 
death  was  there,  and  her  eyes  were  closed,   but  she 
breathed. 

"  Heavens  1"  said  I  madly,  "  not  all— not  all  at  one 
fell  swoop!"  and  releasing  the  box  from  her  embrace, 
I  chafed  her  hands  and  temples  with  snow  till  she 
again  showed  signs  of  animation,  and  at  length  re- 
covered, when  I  put  round  her  the  cloak  which  I  had 
hitherto  worn  to  conceal  my  burden. 

"Oh.  let  me  die,  dear  Edmund!"  she  exclaimed 
faintly,  "  it  would  have  been  mercy  to  have  let  me 
•lide  into  eternity  with  my  babe  in  ray  arms.  I  can- 
not indeed  go  on  ;  I  cannot  witness  it  Receive  my 
blessing  with  my  last  breath  and  the  thanks  and 
deepest  gratitude  of  a  broken  heart,  but  oh !  let  me 
die  here,  and  now,  and  be  laid  with  my  babe." 

"  Nay,  nay,  dear  Mariarane  '."  I  answered ;  "  rise, 
rise!  take  my  arm,  and  let  us  move  forward.  You 
must  live— I  hope  long  and  happily;  but  you  nyist 
live  to  make  peace  for  your  broken  and  contrite  spirit, 
for  the  sake  of  those  to  whom  you  are  most  dear. 
Come,  let  me  assist  you  ;  the  night  wears  apace,  and 
the  storm  is  coming  stronger.  Come,  Mariamne,  have 
hope  and  courage!"  And  with  tbe  coffin  slung  round 
me,  I  supported  her  almost  unmoving  frame  to  the 

gjd    spot. 

«  Sit  here,  Mariamne,  on  this  tree,"  I  said,  "  while 
I  seek  to  complete  what  is  wanting." 

"  No,  Edmund  '."  she  answered  :  ••  I  will  kneel  down 
and  pray  for  blessings  on  you  and  forgiveness  for 
myself  I"  And  iu  spite  of  my  entreaties  she  kneeled. 
down,  hardly  suffering  me  to  place  my  friar's  capote 
between  her  and  tbe  snow,  and  prayed  and  sobbed 
out  the  teernings  of  a  warm  though  withering  heart. 
Long  was  it  ere  I  could  rid  tbe  earth  of  its  inclement 
covering,  atid  prepare  the  narrow  house  of  death  for  its 
young  and  guiltless  tenant  But  I  accomplished  it 
and  iighing  one  deep  sigh  over  it,  and  shedding  one 
cold  tear  into  it,  I  turned  to  Mariarnne,  who  gased 
tlirough  her  devotions  unseeraingly  upon  try  work. 
"  It  is  done  now  1"  said  I,  "  it  is  done  !" 
"Done!"  said  she  dreamingly,  "Oh!  then,  the  mo- 
inent  is  now  come  !  Farewell,  ray  bootless,  lifeless, 
care  1  Farewell  my  dearly  loved,  dearer  bought  child 
of  sorrow  and  guilt.  My  hope,  my  shame,  my  joy, 
and  my  disgrace,  farewell  I  Never  again  will  the  sun 

nupon  thy  little  brow  of  innocence:  thou  art 
b's!  and  the  grave  and  corruption  will  soon  be 
thin*  !  But  at  least  the  world  cannot  now  point  at  thee, 
and  taunt  tbee  with  thy  mother's  frailty  1  Thou  art 
saved  the  pangs  ofliving  on  the  charity  of  hatred,  and  be- 
iog  a  mark  in  tbe  world  for  tbe  cold  and  the  v»i  a  2  Fsxe- 
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well '  tliy  spirit  is  with  iU  kindred  angeW :  and  tlie  chill 
of  the  world's  neglect,  colder  far  than  the  cold  bed  that 
will  enwrap  thy  little  frame,  will  never  fall  upon  it. 
But  oh  !  it  is  bitter— bitter  to  miss  thee  from  the  breast 
that  has  borne  BO  much  for  thee  I  But  it  is  bursting! 
bursting !  my  poor  babe  !  and  I  will  rejoin  the*,  and  we 
will  be  separated  no  more  !  Death  cannot  compass 
the  grave  !  Yes,  I  will  nurture  thee  again  in  these 
arras ;  aud  see  thy  smiles,  and  love  thee,  and  watch  over 
thee,  where  the  world  cauuot  rail,  nor  the  finger  of 
scorn  be  pointed !" 

"  For  God's  sake,  Mariarane  1"  I  exclaimed,  '  be 
calm,"  for  I  feared  she  was  raving.  "  Morning  will 
loon  be  here ;  let  us  finish  I"  And  she  answered  me — 
coldly  and  wildly,  "  Be  it  so  !"  Then  I  knelt  by  her 
bide,  and  placing  the  coffin  ou  the  brink  of  the  grave, 
we  laid  our  hands  on  it ;  and  amid  the  waving  of  the 
wind,  the  hissing  of  the  snow  as  it  was  blown  among 
the  trees,  and  the  groans  of  the  disconsolate  mother,  I 
prayed  a  short  prayer  in  poor  Mariamne's  own  Fries- 
landic.  "  Amen  !"  I  said,  and  she  tried  to  repeat  it, 
but  her  voice  failed  her  j  and  while  I  lowered  the 
little  ark  into  its  cold  chamber,  and  hastily  covered  it 
with  th«  froaen  mould  and  snow,  Mariainne,  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  Frieslaud  relics  of  tbe  Grecian  woraeu, 
fell  senseless  on  my  bosom,  aud  was  pressed,  uncon- 
scious, to  a  heart  bleeding  and  breaking  for  her. 


liar,  o,  proceeded  up  the  river  as  high  as  the  bushes  and 
overarching  trees    would   let    him,   and  then  went  ou 
shore  with  two  of  his  men,  and  two  Indians  to  serve  as 
guides.     He  had  previously  moored  the  barge  in  a  safe 
spot,  and  given  strict  orders  to  the  crew  on  no  pretence 
whatever  to  leave  it.     No  sooner,  however  had  he  goae 
than  some  of  tbe  men  landed.     The  consequence  was, 
they    were  surprised,  one  of  them  made  prisoner,  and 
forced  to  reveal  tbe  direction  in  which  Smith  had  gone. 
A  party  of  three  hundred  antives,  headed  hy  Bepecha- 
mancough,  .their  chief,  was  sent   in  pursuit  of  him,  aud 
surprised   his   two  companions  and  slew  them  ;  in  this 
dilemma,   Smith,  calm  and  intrepid  as  usual,  had  re- 
course  to   a  singular  expedient.     Seizing  one  of  bis 
guides,  he  tied  him  with  his   garters  to  one  arm  for  a 
buckler,  while  with  the  other  he  cut  down  his  pursuers. 
Unhappily,  in  attempting  to  reach  the  barge,  he  slipped 
with    his  savage   into    an  oosy   creek,   where   he  re- 
mained until  completely  benumbed,  and   incapable  of 
farther  defence.     After  receiving  a  promise  that  his  life 
should  be  spared,  he  threw  away  his  arms  and  surren- 
dered. 


AMERICA  AND  THE  AMERICANS. 

NO.    VII.    AND    LAST. 

IN  seasons  of  peril  the  energy  of  a  superior  mind  is  an 
inspiration  all  men  willingly  obey.    Smith  now  became 
virtually  the  director  of  the  Colonists,  diffused  his  own 
activity  about   him,    and  by  his  persuasions,  remon- 
strances, and  example,  stimulated  them  to  pursue  the 
measures  requisite  for  their  safety,  with   somewhat  of 
his  own  intrepid  zeal.     Leaving  them  to  convert  the 
rank  grass  they  had  been  mowing  into  thatch,  to  build 
houses,  and  to  cover  them,  he  undertook  to  descend  the 
river  in  a  boat,  with  six  men,  in  quest  of  food.     Arriv- 
ing at  a  village  on  the  water's  edge,  they  began  to  par- 
ley with  the  savages,  who,    in  scornful  allusion  to  the 
miserable  condition  of  the  colonists,  offered  handfuls  of 
corn  in  exchange  for  their  muskets,  swords,  or  apparel. 
A  show  of  force  became   necessary  ;  at  the   report  of  a 
musket  the  natives  vanished  into  the  woods,  and  Smith 
and  his  crew  entered  their  village  to  search  for  corn. 
While  busily  employed  in  collecting  it,  a  band  of  sixty 
savages,  their  bodies  painted  with  divers  gaudy  colours, 
and  armed  with  bows,  huge  clubs,   and  round  targets 
made  of  bark,  was  seen  advancing   with  frightful  yells 
and  a  decided  step,  bearing  before  them   their  Okee, 
"  au  idol  mode  with  skins,  stuffed  with  moss,  all  painted, 
and   hanged    with   copper."     A   volley   of    musketry, 
charged  with  small  shot,  wounded  several,  and  so  alarm- 
ed the   rest,  that  in  their  panic  they  abandoned  their 
Okee,   which  Smith  was  fortunate    enough  to  get     A 
messenger  noon  appeared  to  offer  peace  and  redeem  the 
idol,  but  Smith  would  only   consent  to  the  latter,  pro- 
vided they  would  send  six  of  their  people,  unarmed,  to 
load  his  boat  with  provisions.     The  condition  was  com- 
plied with,   the  Okee   restored,  and  Smith  returned  to 
Jamestown  with  ample  stores  of  corn,  venison,  and  wild- 
fowl.     Having  secured  this  important  object,  he  next 
turned  bis  attention  to  the  discovery  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and   the  opinion  of  friendly   communication 
with  the   savages.     On  his  return  from  one  of  several 
excursions  undertaken  in  this  view,  he  was  shocked  to 
find  the  colony,  for  whose  benefit  he  was  exposing  him- 
self to  so  many   toils  and  dangers,  brought  by  its  own 
distractions  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin.     Wingneld   and 
Kendall,  taking  advantage  of  his  absence,  and  the  insu- 
bordination and  discontent  caused   by   the  president's 
inefficiency,   had  formed   a  plan   to  seize  the  pinnace, 
which  Smith  had  fitted  out  for  a  trading  voyage,  and 
escape  to  England.     At  this  critical  moment  the  latter 
appeared  with  his  characteristic  promptness  ;  he  turned 
the  guns  of  the  fort  upon  the  pinnace,  and  threatened 
to  sink  her,  if  not  immediately  surrendered  by  the  crew. 
Kendall  lost  his  life  in  the  affair,  and  tbe  rest,  over- 
awed by  Smith's  determination,  immediately  submitted. 
The  winter  had  now  set  in,  bringing  with  it,  not  priva- 
tions, but  unwonted  luxuries  to  the  colonists,  who  re- 
gailed  themselves  on  the  prodigious  quantities  of  wild 
fowl  which  crowded  the  creeks  and  rivers,  besides  veni- 
son, "  good  bread,  Virginian  pease,  pumpions,  putcha- 
roins,  and  fish."     This  good  cheer,  a  most  tranquilix- 
ing  rhetoric  in  all  circumstances  of  life,  operated  so 
kindly  on  the  spirits  of  tbe  colonists,  that  not  even  the 
most  "Tuftaffitic  humourists  desired  to  goe  for  Eng- 
land "      Still   their    querulonsnns    was   not  entirely 
soothed  ;  for  though  they  had  been  mainly  indebted  of 
the  foresight  and  firmness  of  Smith  for  their  actual 
prosperity,  no  sooner  did  this  indefatigable  man  relax 
a  little  from  bis  wonted  activity,   than  murmurs  and 
"  idle  exceptions"  followed.     Even  the  council   conde- 
scended to  adopt  them,  and  complained  of  bis  not  hav- 
ing explored  tbe  head  of  tbe  river  Chickahamine,  which 
he  bad  recently  discovered.     The  idea  of  finding  a 
communication  with  the   South  Sea  was  net  only  a 
domiaant  one  with  tbe  company  at  home,  but  engrossed 
tbe  attention  ef  the  colonists  much  more  than  the  far 
more  important  concerns   which  their  own  safety   and 
even    existence    prescribed.      Yielding   to  a  feeling 
which,  if  repugnant  to  his  better  judgment,  at  least 
accorded  with  has  lore  of  enterprise,  Smith  aaanaed  tbe 


THE  BEDOUIN  ARABS  OF  THE  DESERT. 
So  many  romantic  and  contradictory  tales  have  been 
propagated  about  these  Arabs,  that  the  following  faith- 
ful narrative  of  an  eye  witness,  M.  Deportes,  Equerry 
to  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  French,  may  be  accept- 
able to  our  readers ;  for  many  travellers  have  only 
copied  from  others,  and  few  have  actually  lived 
amongst  tbe  Bedouins,  as  it  requires  more  than  ordi- 
nary courage  to  do  to. 

The  arrival  of  an  Arabian  horde  in  the  desert  is  a 
very  extraordinary  si/Lit.     First  appear  a  few   horse- 
men on   their   mares   sweeping    alung    like   the   wind, 
armed  with  long  lances,  encircling  in  a  gallop  tbe  place 
where  they  intend  to  halt ;  and  each  individual  chooses 
a  particular  spot,  according  to  his  own  fancy,  and   im- 
mediately drives  bis  lance  into   the  ground,    in  order 
to  fasten  his  horse  to  it  as  a  sign  that  he  will  pitch  his 
tent  there.     A  great  many  Arabs  are  then  seen  advanc- 
ing  in   the  distance,    some   on   horses,    but   most   on 
camels ;    and,  farther  off  still,  is   a  formidable  army, 
marching  along,  pfle  mfle,  and  at  a  rapid  rate.     These 
are  the  Arabian  families  and  the  main  body  of  the  tribe, 
with  their  tents,  baggage,  and   camels.     Those   camels 
which  convey  the  families  are  accoutred  according  to 
the  wealth  of  tbe  owner.     That  of  the  Sheik  carries  a 
sort  of  palanquin   in  the  shape  of  a  canoe,  placed  at 
length,  open  in  front  to  direct  the  animal,  and  contain- 
ing three  or  four  women  aud  children  in  a  state  of  nu- 
dity.    Each    family  proceeds    to   the  spot   where  the 
ai'ant-coiirirr  has  pitched  his  lance ;  ana  in  a  few  mo- 
ments afterwards  a  town  appears  to   have  been  built. 
Naked  children  are   seen  running  aboot,  and  gambol- 
ling in  the  water  wherever  they  can  find  a  ditch. 

The  camp  is  pitched  without  the  least  regularity; 
save  that  tbe  tent  of  the  Sheik  is  in  the  centre,  and  is 
distinguished  from  the  others  by  its  magnitude.  They 
are  all  made  of  camel  or  goatskini,  without  elegance  or 
neatness,  and  fastened  each  upon  two  poles  about  six 
feet  high.  The  interior  is  divided  by  a  carpet — one 
side  for  the  women,  and  the  other  for  the  men.  The 
furniture  consists  of  a  few  carpets :  straw  or  reed  mats, 
which  serve  as  a  bed ;  and  rude  stools.  The  most 
necessary  articles  for  cooking  are  a  large  iron  pot, 
wooden  plates,  zinc  tups,  copper  coffee  pots,  and  casks 
fabricated  of  camel-skins. 

Their  toilet  is  as  simple  as  their  cooking  utensils. 
The  men  wear  a  long  wide  shirt,  until  it  actually 
becomes  rotten  ;  nor  do  they  take  it  off  save  at  night, 
when  they  lie  upon  it  They  go  bare-footed,  and  never 
leave  their  tents  unarmed.  Their  weapons  consist  of  a 
sword,  a  bad  gun,  and  a  lance, — or  axes,  hammers, 
clubs,  and  anything  with  which  they  may  destroy  life. 

The  women  wear  a  long  shift  of  blue  linen,  and  a 
black  veil,  drawn  in  a  knot  under  tbe  nose,  and  falling 
down  upon  their  body.  They  often  let  it  fall  to  exhi- 
bit a  large  ring  drawn  through  the  right  nostril,  and 
fastened  with  a  chain  to  tbe  temple.  They  are  fond  of 
showing  their  lips,  which  are  painted  with  blue  colour ; 
and  they  have  several  figures  daubed  upon  their  chins 
and  necks.  They  never  leave  their  tents  uncovered. 
They  are  above  the  middle  height,  and  walk  majesti- 
cally :  their  black  eyes  are  very  beautiful ;  their  nose 
is  well  formed,  but  the  remainder  of  their  face  is  disfi- 
gured by  scars  and  different  marks.  Their  hands  and 
arms  are  well-modelled  ;  but  their  feet  are  rather  wide, 
never  having  been  compressed  with  shoes. 

The  children  walk  about  naked,  the  boys  only  wear- 
ing a  narrow  leathern  belt  tightly  laced  round  their 
bodies.  This  custom  originated  in  the  idea  that  the 
girdle  makes  tbe  boys  strong  and  fast  runners,  and  that 
they  do  not  require  so  much  food  as  they  would  with- 
out it  Tbe  men  also  wear  this  belt.  There  are  few 
instances  of  deformity  amongst  the  children  of  the 
Arabs.  They  are  very  hardy,  are  exposed  te  a  burning 
sun,  without  injury,  during  the  whole  day,  and  prac- 
tise the  use  of  the  lance  and  athletic  excercises. 

The  women  direct  the  household,  and  weave  or  spin, 
the  cloth  ;  but  the  economy  of  the  kitchen  does  not 
occupy  much  of  their  time  as  the  Arabs,  although  par- 
ticularly voracious  when  they  hare  an  opportunity  of 
exercising  their  gluttonous  propensities,  mostly  live 
upon  meagre  fare,  their  meals  usually  consisting  of  a 
pits*  of  red  rice  with  melted  butter.  During  the  din- 
ner, sour  milk,  dates,  honey,  ic.,  are  sometimes  added. 
The  women  grind  tbe  grain  in  clumsy  handinills :  the 
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bread  if  baked  upon  iron  plates,  and  resembles  a  flat 
cake.  The  women  have  aUo  to  fetch  the  water,  which 
is  sometimes  procured  from  a  great  distance  ;  but  the 
Arabs  are  disgustingly  economical  ef  this  article  in 
respect  to  its  outward  application  to  their  flesh. 

They  are  verj  superstitious,  but  much  less  religious 
than  the  Ottomans.  Many,  however,  observe  the  Kama- 
zan  ;  they  all  pray  in  company,  ranged  in  a  long  line, 
•with  a  leader  at  their  head  ;  and  this  individual  makes 
the  most  horrible  grimaces  that  can  be  conceived.  Their 
wealth  con»i»ts  of  camel*  and  horses,  but  no  cows  ;  they 
have  however  a  few  herds  of  sheep  and  goats,  which, 
together  with  their  camels,  supply  them  with  milk. 

The  Arabs  certainly  possess  the  finest  race  of  horses 
known  to  us;  but  such  a  mass  of  nonsense,  tuch  erro- 
neous and  romantic  stories  have  been  promulgated  with 
respect  to  the  Arab's  horse,-  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
enable  the  reader  to  see  through  the  dark  misti  of  un- 
truth :  plain  facts  shall  therefore  now  be  alone  stated. 

The  Arabian  horses  in  general  come  frosa  the  district 
of  Neujul,  aad  are  generally  called  Nedji.  A  more 
noble  race  is  called  Koenlan;  and  this  is  divided  iuto 
five  different  families,  supposed  to  have  sprung  from  the 
five  Blessed  Mafes  of  the.-  Prophet:  their  names  are 
Tannaisd,  Giljiha,  Afareyina,  Podia,  and  Seclacoa.  Be- 
sides tbese,  there  is  a  number  of  other  equestrian  fami- 
lies too  difficult  to  enumerate.  Thep  are  uo  certain  signs 
by  which  the  distinction  between  a  Nedji  or  Koeolau  is 
to  be  ncogoised ;  and  the  most  intelligent  Arabs  have 
declared  tnut  they  themselves  cannot  tell  the  difference, 
unless  the  origiou  of  the  dam  be  known  to  them.  The 
Arabs  have  no  strict  record,  as  has  been  asserted  in  the 
English  Sporting  Magazines;  nor  do  they  summon  a 
number  of  witnesses  when  a  foal  is  born/  | 

The  Aiabs  generally  ride  without  a  bridle:  a  halter, 
with  auose-baud  covered  with  iron,  serves  them  instead ; 
aud,  in  lieu  of  saddles,  their  noble  coursers  have  only 
pieces  of  wadded  linen  upon  their  backs,  with  two 
nooses  lor  stirrups.  The  burses  are,  moreover,  seldom 
shod  on  the  bind  feet.  At  night,  so  far  from  being  ad- 
mitted into  the  tents  of  their  masters,  the  poor  animals 
are  fastened  by  one  leg  to  a  siring  communicating  with 
the  pales  that  support  the  frail  tenement. 

A  lew  of  the  Arab  horses  remind  the  European  spec- 
tator <>f  English  thorough-breds,  and  are  much  more 
active  ana  pleasant  to  ride,  when  broken  in  a  little  : 
but  the  hyperbolic  extremes  to  which  it  is  the  fashion  to 
extend  iu  describing  the  good  qualities  of  the  Arabian 
borses,  are  perfectly  absurd.  Tue  real  value  of  an 
Arab  horse  is  dolelully  ascertained  when  under  the 
hammer  at  Tattersall's  ! 
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Temperance    Mtuenyer.      No.    XII. 
Houlston  and  Stoneman. 


London  : 


THB  first  volume  of  this  excellent  periodical  is  now 
complete,  with  preface,  title-page,  and  copious  index. 
The  current  number  contains  some  good  papers,  a- 
mongst  which  "  A  Hint  to  Temperance  Societies"  is 
the  best.  We  cordially  agree  with  the  writer  of  this 
article,  "  that  some  means  should  be  adopted  for  the 
employment  of  that  spare  time  which  wa»  formerly  spent 
in  the  public -house."  Altogether,  this  is  an  useful 
publication. 


Temperance  Rhymet. 


By  THOMAS  DBXTER.    [London: 
J.  Pasco. 


THE  dedication  to  the  Right  Honourable  Earl  Stan- 
hope, President  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Society  for 
the  Suppression  of  Intemperance,  is  the  best  part  of 
this  publication.  The  sentiment  expressed  in  the  words, 
"  When  your  Lordship  shall  be  called  upon  to  lay  down 
your  earthly  coronet,  it  shall  only  be  by  way  of  ex- 
change for  one  that  is  incorruptible,"  is  highly  credita- 
ble to  the  writer.  We  wish  we  could  pass  'the  same 
enlogium  upon  the  hymns,  which  are  miserably  defec- 
tive in  the  mechanical  combinations  necessary  to  con- 
stitute even  mere  verse.  Some  of  the  ideas  are  good  ; 
but  the  incorrectness  of  the  metre,  and  the  defective 
state  of  the  rhymes,  ruin  their  embodiment  in  verse. 
If  Mr.  Dexter  would  confine  himself  to  prose,  he  might 
prove  of  considerable  service  to  the  cause  of  Total 
Abstinence. 

Lee't  Boole  fir  att  Stamni ;  a  Holiday  Offering  fir  Youth 
of  bolh  Seset.  1  Vol.  16mo.  pp.  200.  London  :  J. 
Cleave. 


THIS  pretty  little  "  Forget  me  not,"  for  the  working 
classes,  contains  some  beautiful  literary  contribution?, 
and  a  number  of  embellishments  very  neatly  executed. 
"  The  Preacher's  Widow"  is  a  sweet  tale :  "  The  Man 
Hunter"  is  a  narrative  of  soul-harrowing  interest :  and 
"  The  Love-Devil'1  is  a  pleasant  Scandinavian  legend. 
The  work  is  well-got  up,  and  its  extreme  cheapness — 
eighteen-pence — will  doubtless  ensure  it  an  extensive 
sale.  We  extract  the  following  tale  as  a  specimen  of 
the  nature  of  iu  general  contents: — 

THB    THREE   THItVEt. 

A  FEW  years  ago  there  were  three  thieves  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Lan,  whose  joint  talents  had  for  some  time  pul 
both  laity  and  clergy  under  contribution.  Two  of  them 
were  brothers,  called  Hamet  and  Bernard.  Their  fa- 
ther, who  bad  followed  the  tame  profession,  ended  his 
days  on  Ike  gallows,  the  common  fate  of  talents  so 


employed.  The  name  of  the  other  was  Travers.  One 
thiag  in  their  favour  was,  they  never  committed  mur- 
der, but  were  satisfied  with  picking  pockets,  and  such 
like  depredation,  in  which  their  address  was  almost  in- 
credible. 

One  day,  when  they  were  all  three  walking  in  a 
wood,  near  Lan,  their  conversation  fell  on  their  own 
exploits  ;  and  Hamet,  the  elder  of  the  two  brothers, 
spying  a  magpie's  nest,  with  the  bird  in  it,  at  the  top 
of  a  large  oak,  said  to  his  brother  Bernard,  "  If  any 
body  were  to  propose  to  you  to  take  the  eggs  from  under 
that  bird,  without  disturbing  her,  what  would  you  say  ?" 
"  I  should  say,"  replied  the  young  one,  "  he  was 
mad,  and  required  an  impossibility." 

"  I  would  have  you  to  knbw  then,"  replied  Hamet, 
"  that  one  not  able  to  do  that  must  be  an  awkward 
hand  at  picking  a  pocket ;  look  at  me." 

So  saying,  be  immediately  climbed  up  the  tree,  got 
to  the  nest,  aud  opening  it  gently  at  the  bottom,  caught 
the  eggs  one  by  one,  as  they  slided  out,  and  brought 
them  down,  boasting  that  not  one  was  broken. 

"  Faith  it  must  be  owned  that  you  are  an  incom- 
parable fellow,"  cried  Bernard  :  "  and  now  if  you  can 
put  the  eggs  under  the  bird  again,  as  you  took  them 
out,  you  may  fairly  call  yourself  our  superior." 

Hamet  accepted  the  challenge,  and  mounted  again  ; 
but  this  was  only  a  trick  of  Bernard's,  for  when  he 
saw  him  at  a  certain  height,  he  said  to  Travers, — 

"  Now  you  have  seen  what  my  brother  can  do,  you 
shall  have  a  touch  of  my  art,"  and  instantly  mounted 
after  Hamet,  followed  him  from  branch  to  branch,  and 
while  the  other  glided  along  like  a  serpent,  with  his 
eyes  intently  fixed  on  the  nest,  watching  the  slightest 
motion  of  the  bird,  that  be  might  not  frighten  her,  the 
adroit  rogue  untied  his  drawers,  and  returned  with  them 
in  his  band,  as  a  trophy  of  his  victory.  In  the  mean- 
while, Hamet,  having  replaced  the  eggs,  came  down, 
expecting  the  praises  due  to  such  an  exploit. 

"  That's  a  good  one,"   said  Bernard,  laughing,  "  to 
attempt  to  impose  upon  as  !      I'll  lay  a  wager  he  has  • 
them  hid  in  his  drawers." 

The  eldest  looking  down,  found  they  were  gone,  and 
immediately  knew  it  was  a  trick  of  his  brother's.  "  He 
is  a  clever  thief  indeed  who  can  rob  another." 

As  for  Traven,  he  so  equally  admired  the  two  heroes, 
that  he  was  doubtful  which  merited  the  palm.  But  so 
much  address  humbled  him;  and,  mortified  to  think  he 
was  not  qualified  to  enter  the  lists  with  them,  he 
said,— 

"  Gentlemen,  yon  know  too  much  for  roe,  for  yon 
would  escape  twenty  times,  where  I  should  always  be 
taken.  1  see  I  am  too  awkward  ever  to  succeed  in  this 
occupation,  therefore  I  will  renounce  it,  and  take  to 
my  own  again,  live  with  my  wife,  and  work  bard :  and 
I  hope,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  we  shall  not  want." 

He  really  returned  to  the  village,  as  he  said ;  bis 
wife  was  very  fond  of  him,  he  became  a  yery  honest 
man,  and  worked  so  hard,  that,  in  a  few  months,  he  was 
able  to  buy  a  pig,  aud  fatten  it  at  home.  At  Christ. 
mas  he  killed  it,  and  as  is  usual,  hung  it  up  by  the  feet 
against  a  wall,  and  went  to  his  work  in  the  fields.  It 
had  been  lucky  for  him  if  he  had  sold  it,  and  saved  all 
the  trouble  and  anxiety  it  gave  him,  as  you  will  see. 

Just  after  he  had  gone  out,  the  two  brothers,  who  had 
not  seen  him  since  the  day  they  had  parted,  came  to 
pay  him  a  visit.  His  wife  was  alone,  busily  employed 
in  spinning.  She  told  them  that  her  husband  was  out, 
and  would  not  return  till  the  evening.  You  may  well 
suppose  that  the  pig  did  not  escape  their  watchful  eyes  ; 
and  when  they  left  the  bouse  they  said  to  each  other — 
"  So,  so,— this  rogue  has  a  mind  to  regale  himself,  and 
not  invite  us.  As  that  is  the  case,  we  must  carry  off 
the  pig,  and  eat  it  without  him."  They  then  laid  their 
plan,  and  went  and  hid  themselves  in  a  neighbouring 
hedge  till  night. 

When  Travers  returned  in  the  evening,  his  wife  told 
him  of  her  strange  visitors.  "  They  were  such  ill- 
looking  fellows,"  said  she,  "  that  I  was  frightened, 
being  alone,  and  durst  not  ask  either  their  names  or 
business.  They  pryed  about  everywhere,  and  I  don't 
believe  a  single  nail  escaped  them." 

"  Alas !  these  are  my  two  roguish  companions,"  cried 
Travers,  dolefully.  "  The  pig  is  gone,  that's  certain  :— 
oh,  that  I  had  but  sold  it!" 

"  There's  still  one  way  to  save  it,"  said  the  wife, 
",'let  us  take  it  down  from  the  hook,  and  hide  it  some, 
where  for  the  night.  To-morrow,  as  soon  as  it  is  light, 
we  will  consider  what  further  to  do  with  it" 

Travers  followed  his  wife's  advise,  took  down  the 
bacon,  laid  it  on  the  floor  at  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
and  put  the  kneading-trough  over  it.  He  then  went  to 
bed,  bat  not  without  anxiety.  At  midnight,  the  bro- 
thers came  to  pat  their  scheme  in  execution.  The 
elder  kept  watch,  while  Bernard  bored  a  hole  in  the 
wall  opposite  the  place  where  piggy  had  hung,  but  he 
soon  found  out  there  was  nothing  left  but  the  string. 
— "  The  bird  is  flown/'  said  he, — "  we  we  come  too 
late." 

Travers,  whom  die  fear  of  being  robbed  kept  in  con- 
tinual alarm,  and  hindered  from  sleeping,  thinking  he 
heard  a  noise,  awakened  his  wife,  and  ran  to  the 
trough,  to  see  if  the  pig  was  there.  It  was :  but  hiring 
also  fears  about  his  poultry-loft,  he  set  off  thither, 
armed  with  a  hatchet.  Bernard,  who  heard  him  go 
out,  took  advantage  of  it  directly  to  pick  the  lock  of 
the  door;  and  going  softly  up  to  the  bed,  said  to  the 
wife,  counterfeiting  the  voice  of  the  husband,— 


ha. 


"  Mary,   the   bscon  is  met  on  the  wall — what 
you  done  with  it  ?"  s  -    * 

"  What!  have  you  forgot,"  replied  the  woman,  "  tfi»t 
we  bid  it  under  the  kneading-trough! — has  fear  turned 
your  brain  f" 

"  No,  no,"  said  he  ;  "  but  I  had  forgot  it,— do  you  lie 
still — I'll  go  and  take  care  of  it."  Saying  this,  be  took 
the  pig  on  his  shoulders,  and  carried  it  off. 

When  Travers  had  gone  his  round,  and  well  secured 
all  his  doors,  he  came  back. 

"  It  must  be  owned,"  said  his  wife,  "  I  have  a  Lus- 
band  with  a  poor  memory  !  Why  you  forgot  just  now, 
where  you  had  put  tbepig  '" 

These  words  made  Travers  roar  again—"  I  said"  it 
would,  be  so !  I  knew  they  would  steal  it !  it's  gone  I 
I  shall  never  see  it  more  !" 

In  the  midst  of  these  lamentations  however,  it  struck 
him  that  the  thieves  could  not  have  gone  far  with  their 
prixe  in  the  time ;  so  he  posted  after  them  directly,  with 
some  hope  of  recovering  the  pig.  The  rogues  bad  ta- 
ken a  bye-path  across  the  fields,  that  went  straight  to 
the  wood,  where  they  hoped  to  bide  their  prey  more 
SRCurely.  Hamet  weut  first,  to  make  sure  of  the  road; 
and  his  brother,  who  walked  slower,  on  account  of  the 
weight,  followed  at  some  distance.  Travers  soon  over- 
look him,  and,  knowing  him  immediately,  said,  imita- 
ting the  tone  of  voice  of  the  rider  brother — •'  Come, 
you  must  be  tired  ;  give  it  me  to  carry  in  my  turn." 

Bernard,  who  thought  it  was  his  brother,  gave  Tra- 
vers the  pig,  and  went  on  in  front,  but  baa  scracely 
gone  a  hundred  paces,  when,  to  his  great  astonish- 
ment, he  met  with  Hamet. 

"  Zoonc  !"  said  he,  "  I  have  been  trapped :  that  rogue 
Travers  has  played  me  a  trick.  But  never  mind,  you 
shall  see  1  know  how  to  repair  a  blunder." 

So  saying,  he  stripped  himself  put  his  shirt  over  his 
clothes,  made  up  something  like  a  woman's  night-cap 
on  his  head,  and  thus  equipped,  ran  full  speed  by  ano- 
ther path  to  T  raver's  house,  and  waited  for  him 'at  the) 
door;  but  when  he  saw  him  coming,  he  went  forth  to 
meet  him,  as  if  it  was  his  wife,  and,  counterfeiting  her 
voice,  asked  him  if  he  had  got  the  pig  again. 
"  Yes,  yes,  I  have,"  replied  the  husband. 
"  That's  well !  Come,  give  it  to  me,  I'll  carry  it  in ; 
and  do  you  run  to  the  roost,  for  I  have  heard  a  noise 
there,  and  am  afraid  they  are  breaking  in." 

Travers  himself  put  the  animal  upon  his  shoulder, 
and  set  off  a  new  round,  to  see  that  all  things  were  safe. 
When  he  returned  he  was  surprised  to  find  his  wife  m 
bed,  crying,  and  very  much  alarmed ;  and  then  found 
out  that  they  had  deceived  him  again.  He  determined 
however,  not  to  be  baffled  so  ;  and,  as  if  his  honour  was 
concerned  in  the  affair,  swore  not  to  give  it  up  till,, 
some  how  or  other,  he  was  victorious.  He  rather  doubl- 
ed if  the  thieves,  this  time,  would  take  the  same  road ; 
but  rightly  suspected  that  the  forest  being  for  them  th*> 
nearest  place  of  safety,  they  would  go  there,  as  before; 
in  fact  they  were  there  already  ;  and  eager  to  taste  they 
prize,  bad  lighted  a  fir«  at  the  foot  of  an  oak  to  broil) 
some  steaks:  the  wood  was  green,  and  burnt  ill,  so,  Ur 
mend  it  they  went  to  pick  some  dry  leaves  and  sticks*. 
Travers,  *ho  had  easily  found  the  rogues,  by  the  light 
of  the  fire,  took  advantage  of  their  absence  to  strip  him- 
self entirely,  climb  up  a  tree,  and  suspend  himself  by 
his  arms  like  a  person  hanging  :  and  when  the  thieve*, 
returned,  and  were  busily  employed  in  blowing  the  fire, 
he  roared  out,  in  a  sepulchral  voice, — "Wretches,  yc* 
will  end  your  days  as  I  did  1" 

They  firmly  believed  :t  to  be  their  father's  voice,  and 
frightened  out  of  their  wits,  thought  of  nothing'  but 
running  away.  The  other  took  up  bin  clothes  and  ran  in 
great  haste,  and  returned  in  triumph  to  relate  his  vic- 
tory to  hi*  wife  who  embraced  and  congratulated  hia> 
on  this  bold  and  dexterous  exploit. 

"  Don't  let  us  flatter  ourselves  too  soon,  the  knavea 
are  not  far  off:  and  as  long  as  the  pig  remains  here  I 
shall  be  in  a  fright,  so  heat  some  water,  we'll  cook  itt 
then  let  them  come — I'll  defy  them  to  get  it** 

One  lighted  the  fire,  and  the  other  cat  up  the  pig 
and  put  it  in  the  cauldron  in  large  pieces,  then  ther 
both  rat  down  in  the  corner  to  watch  it.  Travers,  who- 
wan  much  fatigued  with  bis  labour  and  anxiety  all  night, 
soon  became  drowsy,  and  his  wife  said  to  him,  "  Yon, 
go  to  bed.  I'll  watch  ihe  boiler,  and  as  every  place  is) 
well  secured,  there's  nothing  to  fear :  at  all  events,  if  I 
hear  any  noise,  I  can  wake  you." 

On  this  assurance  he  threw  himself  on  the  bed  in  hi* 
clothes,  and  soon  fell  asleep.  His  wife  continued  to 
watch  the  cauldron  for  some  time,  but  at  last  grew 
drowsy,  and  fell  fast  asleep  in  the  chair. 

During  this  time  the  thieves  recovered  from  their 
first  alarm,  had  returned  to  the  oak,  and  not  finding 
either  the  man  hanging,  or  the  pig,  easily  divined  the 
real  truth  of  the  matter.  They  would  have  thought 
themselves  disgraced  for  ever  if  Travers,  in  ibis  skir-  • 
misb  of  stratagems,  had  gained  the  victory,  and  went 
back  again  to  the  house,  fully  determined  to  exert  their 
utmost  dexterity  in  the  art  of  thieving,  in  one  great 
final  effort. 

Before  they  laid  their  plan,  Bernard  looked  thj 
the  hole  he  had  made  in  the  wall,  to  know  if  the  i 
were  on  their  guard.  He  saw  on  one  side  Trav-.. 
stretched  upon  the  bed,  and  on  the  other  his  wife,  with 
a  ladle  in  her  hand,  and  her  head  waving  backward* 
aod  forwards,  asleep,  close  to  the  fire,  and  the  bacon, 
boiling  in  the  pot. 

"  They  are  willing  to  save  us  the  trouble  of  cookin* ," 
said  Bernard  to  his  brother,  •   though  after  all  it  is  no- 
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hing  but  their  fear  of  Ul  made  >m  dres»  it.  Do  yon 
remain  quiet;  I'll  engage  you  shall  eat  tome  of  it  yet." 
He  then  went  and  cut  a  loug  polr,  made  it  sharp  at 
one  end,  and,  g«mug  on  the  roof  rf  the  house,  thrust 
it  down  the  chimney,  stuck  it  into  one  of  the  pieces  of 
meat,  and  drew  it  op.  It  happened  that  Travers  at 
that  moment  awoke,  and  saw  the  manoeuvre.  He  con- 
aidered  that,  with  such  skilful  enemies,  peace  was  better 
for  him  than  war ;  and  finding  it  would  be  useless  to 
contest  any  longer  which  had  the  most  cunning,  he 
opened  the  door,  and  invited  them  to  come  in  and  feast; 
»o  they  all  sat  down  to  table,  quite  reconciled  and  cor- 
dial together. 


BEPORT   OF    TEETOTAL    NEWS, 
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8BREW8BURT. 

In  No.  23  of  The  Teetotaler  we  noticed  the  first  meet- 
tinir  which  wai  held  by  the  friends  of  the  doctrine  of 
Total  Abstinence,  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  over 
the  Corn  Exchange,  at  Shrewsbury.  The  second  Tee- 
total Assembly  took  place  a  short  time  since,  and  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  name  of  BAXTER,  delivered  a  most  ex- 
cellent lecture  upon  the  subject.  A  most  disgraceful 
scene  however  occurred  upon  the  occasion,  the  parti- 
cular* of  which  are  thus  related  by  a  correspondent  of 
the  Shrewsbury  CkroMfle : — 

"  For  nearly  an  hour  the  audience  seemed  very  atten- 
tive, and  to  enter  much  into  the  views  of  the   speaker, 
when  some  voice  was  heard  towards  the  lower  end  of  the 
room,  attended  by  a  striking  of  the   partition  wall,  evi- 
dently with  the  intention  of  disturbing  the  meeting :  then 
several  veices  were,  heard,  and  a  commotion  commenced 
ao  loud  that  the  speaker  was  obliged  to  sit  down,  and 
Mr.  Brown,  the  chairman,  stood  up  aad  requested  them, 
in  a  respectful  and  friendly  manner,  not  to   disturb  the 
order  of  the  meeting,  stating,  that  if  they  had  any  ob- 
jection to  make  he  would  be  glad  to  hear   them   at  its 
dose.     This  reasonable    proposal  bad    not   the  desired 
•Beet  then,  but  after  a  little,  order  was  again  restored, 
•nd    Mr.  Baxter    proceeded  to  conclude   his   lecture. 
Meantime  I  was  informed  that  the  parties  who  had  given 
the  annoyance  had  retired  to  the  Plough  public  house, 
•  to  prepare  for  another  sally  on  the  meeting,  by  supplying 
themselves  with  intoxicating  potations,  some  menials 
aad  such  weapons  as  would  best-  suit  their  disgraceful 
purpose  :   when  another  interruption,   still    more   disor- 
derly than  the  first  took  place.-    The  whole  party  linked 
together  at  the  door  of  the  Hall,  and  made  a  violent  rash 
toward*  the  platform  ;  the  voice  of  the  A  dvocate  was 
completely  drowned  in  the  noise  occasioned  by  the  np- 
•rtting  of  benches,  the  tumbling  of  persons  trying  to 
get  from  then,   aad   the   screams  of  females  rushing 
towards  the  chair   for  protection.     Fortunately  I    bad 
advised  say  wife  to  remove  to  a   front   bench   a   few 
minutes  before,  knowing  her  nervous  disposition,  or  the1 
consequence  to  her  might  have  been  more  serious.     The 
•tost  intense  enquiry  was  then  making,  in  order  to  as- 
certain who  were  the   promoters  of  conduct  so  brutal. 
immoral,  and  illegal.     Oae  said  '  the  Factory  lads,'  ano- 
ther said  '  they  were  sailor ;'  but  what  wae*my  surprise 
whan  I  learned  that  the  chief  movers  in  the  scene  were 
persons  who,  if  they  are  not  the  defenders  of  peace  and 
order,  at  least,  I  presume,  they  would  wish  to  be  thought 
respectable,  from  the  stations  they   hold  in   society, 
will  here  give  their  names,  and  leave  the  public  to   de- 
cide :— Mr.  John  Eddowes  and  Son,  booksellers;   with 
Mr.    Mackenzie   and  Mr.  Hunt,  their   servants ;  Mr. 
Hnghes,  wine  merchant  ;    Mr.  Scoltock,   grocer  ;    Mr. 
Devereuz ;  and  other  persons  employed  by  them  as  lac- 
quey*.    At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  the  Christian 
Doxologv,  which  it  always  sang  at  Temperance  Meet- 
ings, was  ebomssed  by  the   intruding  party   with  the 
profane  song—1  Well  mil  yet  dmiuk  together,'  alternately 
swearing  and  using   most   impious  execrations.     How 
those  pen  tie  men  feel  after  such  an  outrage  on   common 
decency.  I  leave  to  their  own  private  reflections  ;    hut 
this  I  would  wish  them  to  know,  that  those  very  factory 
lads  and  sailor*  who  were  at  first  expected  to  heve  been 
the  ctuse,  to  their  honour  be  it  spoken ,  cried  •  shame'  at 
their  conduct."     It  appears  that   three  of  the  drunken 
brawlers  are  opulent   tradesmen: — viz,  Messrs.   J.  Ed. 
dowes,  Hughes,  and  Scoltock.     A  few  days  previous  to 
this  disgraceful  scene,  Mr.  Hughes  had  followed  toe  re- 
mains of  hi*  brother  to  the  grave.     If  these  ftOovt  (for 
we  can  call  them  by  no  other  name)  imagine  that  their 
brutal  aad  degrading  conduct  can  he  justified  even  by  the 
plea  of  difference  of  opinion,  they  are  very   much  mis- 
taken. No  respectable  persons,  however  much  they  may 
be  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  Tectotalism,  will  counte- 
nance such  proceedings  as  these  ;  and  we  only  hope  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Shrewsbury  win  testify  their  disgust 
It  the  behaviour  of  these  shameless  individuals. 

YOU.  , 

Tka  Temperaace  cause  progresses  most  favourably  ia 
this  city.  A  teat  of  the  United  Order  of  Female  Recha- 
hites  has jast  been  opened  there  by  ME.  C.  F.  H  ANBT, 
chief  ruler  of  the  East  Riding  District,  who**  noble  ex- 
ertions in  the  catte  of  TeetolaUssa  cannot  be  too  greatly 
«ttoUed.  „>.  .  >,f 


LAUWCKSTON  (CORNWALL). 
Several  highly  interesting  meetings  have  been  held  at 
this  place,  since  we  last  noticed  the  proceedings  of  its 
Teetotal  Society.  Ma.  MUDGK,  a  surgeon  of  Hodmin, 
has  taken  a  most  active  part  in  these  assemblies,  and 
has  delivered,  amongst  others,  a  powerful  lecture  upon 
the  evil  effects  of  the  use  of  tobacco.  MR  TKEI.CONER  of 
Falmonth,  also  lectured  at  Launceston  with  considerable 
success.  He  took  ao  opportunity  of  especially  praising 
the  Independent  order  of  Reehabites,  one  of  the  first 
t-nts  of  which  fraternity  was  established  nt  Launceston. 
The  advocates  of  the  Teetotal  Society  of  this  town,  have 
commenced  the  winter  campaign,  by  dispersing  them- 
selves amongst  the  adjacent  villages  and  hamlets,  where 
they  successfully  wage  a  war  of  extermination  against 
the  principles  of  intemperance. 

The  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  connected  with 
the  Teetotal  Society  of  Launeestoa,  has  concluded  its 
course  of  lectures  for  the  summer.  The  progress  of 
these  lectures  has  been  productive  of  the  most  benefi- 
cial effects. 

CALLINGTON      (CORNWALL.) 

Mn..  PEARSB,  a  surgeon  of  Launceston,  lately  deli- 
vered  a  lecture  upon  the  physiological  effects  of  intempe- 
rance, to  the  teetotalers:  of  this  place.  A  gentleman, whose 
name  has  not  reached  us,  rose  to  oppose  him,  and  was 
completely  beaten.  Mr.  Pearse  is  a  gentleman  of  con- 
siderable intellectual  acquirements,  and  a  staunch  friend 
to  the  cause  of  Teetotalism. 


CLABGOW. 

The  rise  and  progress  of  Temperance  in  this  city  afford 
a  strong  proof  of  the  ineficacy  of  mere  moderation 
doctrines,  and  the  excellence  of  the  principles  of  total 
abstinence.  The  Temperaace  or  Moderation  Society  of 
Glasgow,  after  numbering  eight  thousand  members  be- 
neath its  banners,  fell  off,  and  died  of  pure  inanition 
about  a  year  ago.  Societies  on  the  principle  of  total 
abstinence  have  been  founded,  and  their  numerical 
strength  consists  of  ffly  thousand  members;  vix,  tkirty- 
Jirr  ttumtmd  Roman  Catholics,  and ///em  Minnaa*?  Pro- 
testants. The  city  is  divided  into  -districts,  in  each  of 
which  one  or  more  weekly  public  meetings  are  held.  The 
ueeklit  tarrecM  of  Protestant  members  is  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  and  that  of  the  Catholics  five  hundred. 
There  are  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  large  Temperance 
doffee-hCHues  to  Glasgow,  which  can  now  boast  of  up- 
wards of  fteo  /Aotuand  reformed  drunkards.  Occasional 
toirrts  are  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  funds  of  the  Tee- 
total Societies.  On  the  whole,  the  cause  is  progressing 
as  favourably  at  Glasgow  as  in  any  other  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 


MR.  W.  PEEL,  the  Deputy  District  Ruler,  has  lately 
opened  a  tent  of  the  Independent  order  of  Rechabites  ia 
this  town,  where  MR.  T.  WILKB  has  also  founded  a 
similar  institution  with  considerable  success,  and  to  the 
unfeigned  satisfaction  of  numbers  of  the  resident  miners. 
A  female  tent  has  also  been  opened  at  Snnderland,  un. 
der  the  denomination  of  the  "  Rising  Sun."  The  Arcade 
Temperance  Hotel,  at  the  same  place,  can  moreover  now 
boast  of  its  Reehabite  tent,  which  was  lately  founded 
there  by  MR.  R.  P.  Kay,  the  District  Chief  Ruler. 

LEICESTER. 

The  December  nnmberof  the  Temperance  'M?tie»gtr, 
which  represents  the  Soeth  Midland  Temperance  Asso- 
ciation, contains  the  fallowing  interesting  article,  by 
which  it  will  be  perceived  that  a  Baxaar,  for  the  benefit 
of  that  society,  is  to  be  shortly  established  at  Leicester. 
Speaking  of  the  next  delegates'  meeting,  it  says  :— 

•<  We  no  sooner  close  our  report  of  one  of  these  most 
delightful  aad  important  gatherings  than  it  becomes  our 
duty  to  call  attention  to  its  successor.  While  the  happy 
feelings  engendered  by  the  Welliagborongh  convention 
still  animate  our  souls,  we  are  also  inspired  with  new 
hopes  ia  reference  to  toe  contemplated  LEICESTER  as- 
semblage. Wo  have  only  time  to  remind  all  our  bre- 
thren that  Tuesday,  the  99th  of  December,  is  the  day 
fixed  for  the  meeting,  and  that  we  are  to  meet,  '  for  dis- 
patch of  business,'  at  HUM  o'clotk  in  the  morning  I  We 
are  not  ia  a  capacity  to  say  what  arrangements  wall  be 
made  by  oer  Leicester  friends,  but  rejoice  to  know  that 
they  are  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  occasion.  A 
large  number  of  ladies  are  '  busy  as  bees'  preparing  for 
the  Baxaar,  aad  our  '  brethren'  too,  are  '  wide  awake' 
ahon  t  the  matter. 

"  In  other  places  the  matter  has  been  taken  up  with  eon. 
siderable  seal.  We  believe  that  it  is  intended  to  engage 
the  New  Hall  in  Wellington-street  for  the  baxaar  and 
other  meetings ;  and  we  would  just  suggest  to  our  Lei. 
cester  friends,  the  propriety  of  getting  up  a  very  large 
Tea  Party  on  the  Tuesday  Afternoon.  As  we  begin 
business  early,  there  will  be  more  time  for  a  recreation 
of  this  kind ;  an  J  if  a  grand  concern  is  got  up,  it  may 
be  made  to  realise  a  good  sum  towards  the  expense 
of  the  hall.  The  baxaar  should  he  opened  on  Tuesday 
morning,  and  kept  open,  if  possible,  the  remainder  of 
.the  week  ;  and.  in  order  to  keep  the  town  teetotally 
alive,  it  would  he  well  if  a  series  of  public  meetings 
could  be  held  to  the  close  of  the  week." 

WIOAN  (LANCASHIRE). 

A  BRANCH  of  the  Rsv.  T.  MATHEW'S  society  has  been 
formed  in  this  town  by  the  lUv.  THOMAS  Du 


and  the  Rxv.  EDWARD  Moaatf  «who  hare  accepted 
the  offices  of  Vice-Presidents.  This  new  Catholic  As- 
sociation already  numbers  about  twelve  hundred  mem- 
bers ;  and  it  is  expected  that  these  will  hare  increased 
to  two  thousand  by  Christmas,  JK 

TOWN  NEWS. 

I  MIKl)  TEMPBRANCB  ASSOCIATION. 

H'ednetday  Evening,  Dec.  9(A. 

MR.  BBNSTIAD,  upon  taking  the  chair,  observed  that 
the  honour  of  so  frequently  presiding  at  the  meetings 
of  that  society,  at  the  Aldersgate-street  chapel,  was 
rather  forced  upon  than  sought  fy  him,  although  he 
was  ever  ready  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  in  the 
cause  of  Teetotalism,  which  was  the  only  doctrine  cal- 
culated to  effect  the  regeneration  of  a  degraded  nation. 
He  bad  now  been  a  Teetotaler  for  upwards  of  six 
months,  and  most  unquestionably  had  experienced  the 
good  effects  of  the  principle  in  himself,  and  had  wit- 
nessed its  cheering  results  in  others. 

MB.  CRUMP  (the  registrar)  gave  an  account  of  his 
campaigns  in  the  Peninsula,  and  narrated  bow  his 
hopesof  promotion  had  been  frequently  defeated  in  con- 
sequence of  his  intemperate  habits  at  that  period.  He 
interspersed  his  history  with  a  variety  of  interesting- 
anecdotes  and  observations,  and  declared  that  he  had 
never  fully  experienced  the  true  enjoyment  of  the  men* 
content  recti  until  he  had  become  a  convert  to  the-doc- 
trines  of  Total  Abstinence. 

MR.  Pi  LLXR,  a  large  landholder  in  the  isle  of  Ely, 
said  that  he  had  come  up  to  London  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  hiring  some  Teetotal  servants  and  labourers. 
He  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  Teetotal  Irish 
labourers  who  dwelt  in  the  vicinity  of  his  property,  and 
delighted  the  audience  with  a  description  of  the  kind 
feeling  which  existed  between  them  and  their  employers, 
who  were  also  disciples  of  Teetotalism. 

MR.  BENWELL  addressed  the  meeting  upon  the  gen* 
erally  beneficial  effects  of  Teetotalism. 

MR.  MBE  (of  the  Kensington  Branch)  made  an  ad- 
mirable speech  upon  the  happy  application  of  the  doc- 
trine of  total  abstinence  to  the  interests,  the  health, 
the  patriotism,  the  morals,  and  the  religion,  of  the  com- 
munity at  large. 

MB.  DEXTER  promisee!  to  address  the  audience  at 
greater  length  at  the  next  meeting,  as  it  was  then  late. 
He  however  made  a  few  striking  remarks  upon  the  pro- 
gress and  utility  of  the  principle  he  had  come  thither  to 
advocate. 

•»•  In  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  our  respected 
friend,  MR.  BENSTBAD,  we  beg  to  suggest  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Temperance  Association,  the  pro- 
priety of  assembling  a  little  earlier  at  the  Chapel,  on 
the  Wednesday  and  Saturday  evenings. 

Saturday,  Dec.  12/A. 

The  meeting  at  the  Aldersgate-street  Chapel,  was  as 
usual,  well  attended  on  this  occasion. 

MR.  CRIMP  (the  registrar)  upon  taking  the  chair; 
expressed  his  regrets  that  certain  individuals,  who 
called  themselves  Teetotaler*,  should  oppose  the  United 
Temperance  Association.  He  said  that  such  men  could 
not  possibly  have  signed  the  pledge  from'  purely  moral 
motives.  They  had  evidently  done  so  from  interested 
viewt.  He  then  ably  expatiated  upon  the  effects  of  al- 
cohol, which  he  denominated  a  slow  but  certain  poison. 
MR.  G.  W.  M.  RkTNotbs  next  addressed  the  meet- 
ing. He  regretted  that  for  the  past  few  weeks  he  had 
not  been  able  to  attend  the  meetings  at  the  Aldersgate 
Chapel ;  but  stated  his  intention  of  regularly  appearing 
upon  the  platform  in  future.  He  then  addressed  the 
audience  in  a  speech  which  forms  the  subject  of  the 
Leading  Article  of  this  week's  number  of  The  Teetotaler. 
(See  LEADING  ARTICLE). 

MR.  HfcxiNCS  observed  that  the  object  of  the  United 
Temperance  Association  was  a  good  one,  acd  would 
ultimately  succeed  in  accomplishing  all  its  aims,  if 
properly  conducted.  He  then  took  a  general  view  of 
the  direful  effects  of  spirit -drinking,  and  stated  many 
instances  which  had  come  under  his  own  immediate 
knowledge. 

MR.  JOHNSON  next  addressed  the  audience  with  his 
usual  eloquence  and  spirit.  He  impressed  upon  the 
minds  of  those  present  the  necessity  of  renewed  exer- 
tions in  the  Teetotal  cause,  and  pledged  himself  to 
support  the  principle  until  his  death.  He  concluded 
an  energetic  address,  by/  enforcing  the  necessity  of 
union. 

CATHOLIC   SOL'TH    LONDON   TKMPCRANCB  SOCIETY. 

THIS  Association  will  hold  a  grand  meeting  in  the 
Temperance  Hall,  Saint  George's  Road,  near  the  Ele- 
phant and  Castle,  on  Tuesday  evening,  December 
22nd,  on  which  occasion,  MR.  G.  C.  SMITH,  whom  we 
are  happy  to  find  emancipated  from  the  Queen's  Bench, 
will  deliver  a  lecture  upon  the  drinking  customs  in  pri- 
sons. The  chief  design  of  this  lecture  will  be  to  induce 
Teetotal  societies  to  memorialize  the  Home  Secretary  ia ' 
order  that  the  laws  against  the  introduction  of  spirituous 
liquors  into  prisons  may  be  strictly  enforced. 
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PRICE  TWOPENCE. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  INTEMPERANCE  ; 

DEVELOPED    IN   THE    LIFE    OP  A    WORKING-MAN. 

Such  is  the  title  of  the  series  of  illustrations  pre- 
sented gratis  with  this  journal.  And  what  subject  is 
fraught  with  more  important  consideration*  for  the 
moralist,  the  -politician,  and  the  philanthropist,  than 
the  welfare  of  the  working  classes  ?  Until  the  light  of 
Teetotalism  shone  upon  this  nation,  the  existence  of  the  j 
working  classes  was  characterised  principally  by  one 
demoralizing  and  ruinous  habit — intemperance ;  and 
the  life  of  one  man  told  that  of  another,  so  few  were 
the  exceptions  from  the  general  rule, — so  rare  were  in- 
stances of  sobriety, — and  so  very,  very  scarce  were  ex- 
amples of  total  abstinence.  The  lives  of  the  working- 
men  and  their  families  were  passed  away  in  the  neces- 
sary toils  of  their  occupation?,  and  the  drunken  revelry 
of  the  tap-room.  Intellectual  pursuits  were  almost  un- 
known among  them;  and  their  ignorance  was  as  fertile 
a  source  of  immorality  and  actual  crime,  as  their 
intemperate  habits.  Then  came  the  well-meaning  but 
mistaken  men,  who  founded  the  old  Temperance  Socie- 
ties,with  their  moderation. doctrine,  which  aimed  oaly  to 
check  and  not  to  extirpate  the  evil.  Experience  soon 
demonstrated  the  inefficacy  of  this  principle  ;  and  the 
philanthropists  of  Preston  founded  those  Teetotal  Asso- 
ciations which  have  already  reclaimed  so  many  thou- 
sands of  degraded  drunkards,  prevented  such  multitudes 
from  becoming  so,  and  taught  a  doctrine  which  will  su- 
persede even  the  chance  of  rising  generations  falling 
into  the  erroneous  ways  of  their  ancestors. 

To  advocate  this  grand   principle  of  total  abstinence 
from  all  intoxicating  liquors, — to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
doctrine   "  that  nothing  but  Teetotalism  can   cure   the 
drunkard,  or  prevent  the  moderate  drinker  from  becom- 
ing one," — to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  men  that  ine- 
briating potations   neither  afford  nutriment,  health,  nor 
true  happiness, — to  keep  before  the  eyes  of  our  fellow. 
countrymen  the  appalling  fact   that   intemperance  alone 
supports  the  scaffold,  the  hulks,  th*  penal   settlements, 
the  penitentiaries,  th*  hospitals,  the  lunatic-asylums,  the 
•vorkhouses,  and  the  pawnbrokers'  establishments — aad 
to  induce  the  world  to  abandon  a  habit  which  possesses 
principles  of  evil  a  thousand  times  more  than  commen- 
surate with  the  trifling  pleasure  afforded  at  the  time  by 
the  unnatural  excitement  and  brutal  recklessness  pro- 
duced by  intoxicating   liquor*,— for  these   objects  has 
Tin  Teetotaler  been  established.    The  aim  of  the  journal 
is  purely  philanthropic, — the  morality    it  teaches   is  ia 
strict  accordance    with  the  ethics  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion,— and  the  information  it  seeks  to  coavey  through 
•the  medium  of  its  columns,  is  of  an  useful  and  beneficial 
kind.    Its  tales  of  fiction  invariably  contain  some  moral 
of  utility  ;  and   every  branch  of  the   great  question  of 
Teetotalism,  whether  in  reference  to  science  or  to  th* 
nature  of  humanity,  is  in  its  turn  considered    and   ex- 
plained.    Bat  the  tastes  of  all  classes  of  readers  incline 
•to  variety ;  and  that  journal  will  prove  the  most  effective 
and  the  most  truly  useful,  which,  by    skilfully  adapting 
itself  or  its    circumstances  to  the    inclinations    of  its 
audience,  in  a  proper  manner,  convey*  it*  opinion  or  its 
doctriues  in  the  most  striking  form*.  The  praiseworthy 
taste  for  pictorial  embellishment*, — a  taste  which  argues 
well  in  favour  of  the  improved  state  of  intellect  kcooght 
about  by  the  principles  of  Teetotalism, — suggested   to 
us  the  propriety  of  placing  the  evils  of  intemperance  in 
a  striking  and  popular  shape  before  the  public,  and  hence 
the  series  of  six  plates,  which  have  already  bee*  pub- 
lished with  this  journal,  and  which  haw  home  the  title 
at  the   head  of  these   observations.     Let   us  consider 
those  six  illustrations  of  the  career  of  the  drunkard 
ftriatim,  and  in  reference  to  the  train  of  thought  which 
those  lithographic  drawings   are  calculated  to   awaken 
ia  the  miad  of  all  those  whose  intellectual  capacities  are 
aot  altogether  destroyed   by    the    habit  of    inveterate 
iatemperasea. 

PLATE  I.— We  are  here  introduced  to  the  hero  of 
the  pictorical  aarrativ.,  in  the  printing  establishment 
where  he  is  aa  apprentice  both  to  the  business  he  ha* 
•elected,  and  to  the  scenes  of  human  life.  We  can  con- 
ceive how  his  early  day.  have  been  passed  beneath  the 
oootroul  of  moral  and  industrious  parents,  otherwise  be 
would  not  manifest  that  unfeigned  aversioa  which  we 
,  hehold  him  display  to  th*  tempting  liquor  which  is  prof- 
Ifcred  him.  Had  he  (which  is  too  often  the  case)  ism. 
lin  hi*  chiUbOwt .  ««sh.  for  th*  iMWwtsBg 


either  from  the  example  or  mistaken  indulgence  of  his 
parents,  be  would  not'  now  have  so  strenuously  resisted 
the  persuasions  of  the  wretches  who  are  enticing  him  to 
take  the  first  step  towards  years  of  intemperance.  Here, 
then,  we  bare  a  youth  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of 
age— endowed  with  a  personal  appearance,  which  is  a 
considerable  auxiliary  to  success  in  this  life,  and  possess- 
ing a  countenance  beaming  with  intelligence,— placed  in 
the  way  of  men  whose  vicious  habits  speedily  communi- 
cate their  pestilential  infection  to  the  pure  and  unsophis- 
ticated mind  of  that  promising  young  man.  While  the 
more  aged  sinner,  of  the  two  tempters,  is  urging  the 
poor  youth  to  partake  of 'the  glass  at  which  his  inno- 
cent mind  revolts,  a  younger  but  not  less  dangerous 
votary  of  intemperance  assails  his  most  vulnerable  point, 
and  attacks  him  with  gibe  and  jeer.  '•  Come,  come,  lad," 
says  the  former,  who  is  probably  the  overseer  in  the 
establishment,  "only  just  put  your  lips  to  the  glass,  it 
can't  kill  yon,  and  is  sure  to  do  you  good." 

"  I  Ad  much  rather  not,"  replies  the  youth.  "  I  do 
not  like  the  liquor,  and  am  convinced  that  I  am  better 
without  it." 

"  How  do  yon  ever  expect  to  get  on,  unless  yon  do 
as  others  do  :''  asks  the  second  tempter.  "  Why,  you 
will  never  be  a  man  until  yon  can  take  your  glass  with 
the  best  of  us.  A  good-looking  young  fellow  like  you 
would  soon  be  sought  after,  If  you  only  got  rid  of  these 
silly  ideas  and  stupid  squeamishness  which  your  mamma 
and  papa  most  likely  taught  yon.  Now  then,  be  a  man, 
and  don't  play  the  school-buy."  These  taunts  produce 
the  desired  effect, — the  vulnerable  heel  of  Achilles  is 
touched  with  the  arrows  which  rebounded  from  every 
other  part  of  the  body, — the  youth  i*  laughed  out  of  his 
good  resolutions,  from  which  no  persuasion  would  pro- 
b  ably  have  driven  him,  and  that  power  is  found  to  exist 
in  ridicule  which  never  would  have  been  produced  by 
entreaty.  The  youth  is  anxious  "  to  be  thought  a  mau, 
and  to  do  as  others  do  ;"  and  he  falls  1 

PLATE   II.  -  C*  m'at    q*e  It  premier  fat  q*i  fault, — 
"  it  is  only  the  first  false  step  which  is  accompanitd  by 
remorse,"  says  the  proverb;  and   the  experience  of  in- 
dividuals and  of  nations  justices  the  truth  of  this  apho- 
rism.    Driven  from   the  strongholds  of  hi*   good  reso- 
lutions by  the  almost  irresistible  weapons   of   ridicule, 
the  effects  of  which    are  materially  aided  by   his  own 
conceit,  the  subject  of  our   narrative  is  now  seen  wast- 
ing the  most  valuable  time  of  his  life  in  a  skittle-ground 
attached  to  one  of  those  vile  deas.  which  bear  the  deno- 
minatioo  of    "  public-house*."     When   the   youth  had 
one*  imbibed  the  first  glass  of  intoxicating  liquor,  he 
was  easily  induced  to  repeat  the  dram  on  the  following 
day.     On  the  third  he  took  it  as  a  matter  of    course  ; 
oa  the  fourth  he  inquired  after  it ;  and  by  the  end  of  the 
week  he  himself  went  to  the  public   house  to  fetch  it. 
The  road  to  ruin  u  rapid  and  easy  ;  and  when  the   first 
barrier  U  over-stepped  there  U   none   other   to  oppose 
the  progress  of  the  victim  to  the   dark  abyss  to  which 
its  downward  way  conducts  his  steps.     When  once  the 
youth  is  induced  to  eater  the  public-house,  one  half  of 
his  ruin  is  accomplished.    He  there  hears   obscene  lan- 
guage, in  which  be  joins   because   he  U  told  that  such 
conduct  is  manly.     He  U  encouraged  to  drink  with  one 
and  with  another,  who  call'  themselves  his  friends  :  and 
he  is  taught  to  laugh  at  those  wno  will  not  follow  the 
same  example.     The  publican  himself   affects  to  admire 
his   proceedings.     "  This  young  fellow   can   take    his 
glass  with  the  best  of  them,"  will    the    wretch   say 
and     this    compliment  obtains  an    order    for  "  drams 
roaod."     A  game  of  skittles  is  proposed :   the  day  U 
warm,  and  several  pots  of  infamous  beer  are   ordered. 
The  stipend  allowed   the  youth  by   his   parents  or   hi: 
master  is  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  publican  ;  and 
another  step  towards  the   destruction,   of  the    victim    is 
thus  accomplished.     The  disgraceful  scene  U  only  intei 
rupted  by  the  entrance  of  the  youth's  master,    with  an 
officer  of  justice,  to  drag  ham   away  from  that  den 
iniquity.  ^ 

PLATE   III.— The  rnleai*  lecture  addressed   to  th 
youth  by  the  magistrate  into  whose  presence  W  U  cost 
ducted,  for  haviag  aegteetad  his  work,  produce*   a  good 
elect  for  a  period,     The  lad  is  not  hardened  in  crime 
and  were  he  remotes!  from   hi* 
would  still  have  tmlsiud  hi*  character  and 
Bat  he  is  sent  back  to   the  s 
meets   with   the  same  indivMt 
14  Kvii    cammun.icatJoas   corrupt  good    moral};" 


be  force  of  example  once  more  induces  our  unfortunate 
icro  to  relapse  to   hie   former   habits.     He   gradually 
e*  a  more  frequent  visitor  to  the  public-house,  and 
be  fawning  civility  of  the  landlord   flatters  his  weak 
mind.     ''Oh  I  I  felt  convinced  that  you  would  not  desert 
«,"ysays  the  publican.     "  Come — I  must  stand  a  drop 
f  something  on  this  occasion.     Gin   yon  like,  and  I 
aow  it's  of  no  use  to  give  you  anything  but  th*  very 
tost    It  isn't  every  one  that's  so  good  a  judge  as  you." 
'hese  compliments,  so  admirably  thrown  out  as  a  bait 
y  the  publican,  and  the  proffered  "  treat"  produce  the 
esired  effect    The  youth  considers   himself  bound  in 
onoor  to  return  the  landlord's  civility ;  and  fresh  glasses 
re  ordered.     One  or  two  of  the  youth'*  fellow  compo- 
tors  drop  in  at  the  moment  ;  and  the  landlord  U  soon 
nsily  employed  in  drawing  liquor  for  the  whole  party. 
When  our  hero's   brain    is  heated   by  the  inebriating 
raught,  he  begins  to  talk  about  the  unkind  treatment 
f  bis  master  in  having  him  taken  before  a  magistrate. 
he  landlord  instantly  takes  the  youth's  part.     •'  Ah  ! 
t  was  a  burning  shame,''   be  says,  "  and   if  he'd  oaly 
ared  to  have  cerved  a  son  of  mine  so,  I'd  never   have 
et  my  boy  go  hack  to  the  place  again.  Just  because  on* 
booses  to  take  a  little  Innocent  recreation,  oae  U  to  be 
treated  in  this  way  !     It  Is  shameful  f     Our  hero  cor- 
ially  assents  to  these  observations  of  the  landlord,  who 
uvariably  encourages  apprentices  and  subordinate*   to 
rebel  agaisst  their  masters  ;  and  fresh  supplies  of  liquor 
are  ordered.     After  having  wasted  two  or  three  hours  of 
valuable  time  and  two  or  three  (billings  of  useful  mon«u_ 
a  the  public-house,  the  young  man  return*  te  that  work 
or  which  he  has  unfitted  himself  by  his  numerous  pota- 
ions.    He  then  becomes  a  regular  attendant  at  the  pubBe- 
honse  between  twelve  and  oae  every  day,  and  invariably 
IBS  his  seat  kept  for  hiss  ia  the  pailour  of  an  evening 
The  landlord  allow*  him    to   incur   a  weekly   hill,   an 
when  he  allude*  to  him.  calUh.m  "that  gentleman."  The 
young  man  htensMs  pale  aad  thin— the  effects  of  gin  and 
obaceo :  he  loses  the  fresh  colours  of  youth,    and  is 
nervous  sad   »uici  Jically  melancholy  of  a  morning.     He 
cannot  commence  his  daily  toil  without  a  dram  ;  and  hi* 
ye*  are  red,  hi*  month  parched,  and  his  limb*  quivering 
rom  the  previous  night's  debauch.  At  length  he  is  turned 
way  from  his  place ;  aad,  with  the  few  shillings    remaisv- 
ug  in  his  pocket,  he  hurries  to  drown  his  cares  at  a  pab- 
ic-house.    The  landlord  who  has  heard  of  the  )sj*s  ofhss 
situation,  requests  payment  of  the  current  account,  aad 
leclincs  opecing  a  sew  oae.     He  also  forgets  that  the 
youth  used  to  be  denominated  ••  a  gentleman ;"  aad  when 
a  pot  of  beer  is  ordered,  he  (Imply  says,    "  Here,  )ouag 
ellow,"  aad  holds  the  pot  la  one  hand  until  he  receives 
the  money  for  it  in  the  other.    The  youth  perceives  this 
change  of  behaviour,  aad  U  palled  by  it  :  he  accordingly 
spends  all  his  money  at  the  bar  out   of  sheer  braved*. 
The  publkaa  see*  that  all  the  young  man's  cola  is  rapidef 
ooxing  away,  and  only  increase*  ia  surly  incivility.  The 
v  ouaf  man  remonstrates,  and  becomes  turbulent.  '•  Now 
[  just  tell  you  what  it  is,  young  chap,"  says  the  landlord, 
*  I  won' t  have  any  disorderly  people  ia  my  bouse,  and 
I  b,ave  loag  disapproved  of  your  conduct.     A  fellow  like 
you,  coming  aad  giving  himself  such  airs— I  never  heard 
such  a  thing  I     What  the  deuce  do  you  think  my  house 
will  be  thought  of,  if  I  tolerate  such  worthless  characters 
as  you  here  ?"     Our  hero  recriminates  ia  louder  tone*. 
aad    even  his  old  associates,  the  very  men  who  origi- 
nally led  him  away,  raise  the  cry  of  "  Tura  him  out  I*1 
the  hint  is  no  sooner  given,  than  the  landlord  hastens  to 
pat  It  into  execution, — uot.  because  the  youth  i*  really 
ncisy.  but  because  he  has  no  money  left  ia  hi*  pocket*  i 
PLATE  IV.— Two  or  three  year*  w*  soppoc*  to  pas* 
away  between  the  episode  described  ia  the  last  plate  I 
that  which  forms  the  subject  of  this.  The  altered  i 
ance  of  the  young  man  convinces  us  of  this  fact.     Ia     th* 
mean  -time  his  parents  have  probably  died  of  a  broke*, 
heart,  msasioiuil  by  hi*  vices  aad  intemperance,  aad  he 
Is  now  expending  the  little  they  have  left  him  ia  pabtto 
house*  asd  with  themost  depraved  characters.     His  as- 
sociates ar*  blacklegs,  thieves,  and  women  of  the  town, 
whose  tauatiag  garb  cannot  conceal  the  deformities  of 
abased  by  the  horrM*  trade  to  which  they  have 
the  charms  of  their  youth.     Decked  out  in  the 
ions  apparel,  those  depraved  female*  exercise  a 
the  miads  Of  the  young  mem  who  ar* 
«»  foil  wfchta  th*  scope  of  Mr 


its* 


««»«•»•   •  u>- 
unfortunate 


asw>    gW  wit.*  t*n«b  of  fet 
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Yarious  species  of  bad  company  with  which  it  is  possible 
to  associate,  that  of  profiigate  women  is  the  worst,  be- 
cause they  hare  a  direct  interest  in  cheating  (he  victim 
into  a  belief  of  their  asTection.  aad  then  of  plundering  him 
•t  favourable  moments.  They  *U<  not  desert  him  a-'.ooc 
as  he  possesses  the  means  of  satisfying  their  extravagant 
wishes  ;  but  when  hi*  purse  is  empty,  then — good-bye 
low,— good-bve,  delusion! 

PLATE  V. — Our  hero  is  now  about  five  or  fix  and 
twentv.  For  some  years  he  lias  been  leadini:  a  liie  ou 
which  he  is  himself  ashamed  to  retrospect.  The  pro- 
perty left  him  by  hi*  parent*  w*»  speedily  di4*ipatod, 
and  when  poverty  again  stared  him  in  the  face,  he  was 
constrained  to  seek  for  employment.  He,  however, 
continued  to  frequent  the  public-houses,  where  he  ex- 
pended in*  earnings  i»  liquor.  He  seldom  partook  of 
a  good  and  wtiole«'>uie  meal  ;  but  he  was  clamorous 
•gainst  the  "  corn-laws"  and  the  *'  taxed  state  of  the 
country  which  rendered  provisions  »o  dear,"  and  yet 
he  imposed  a  far  greater  tax  upon  his  own  income  by 
means  ol  his  dissipated  habit*.  Bread  was  a  luxury  to 
him — meat  au  article  with  which  he  was  almost  unac- 
quainted— and  the  money  with  which  he  purchased 
potatoes  was  doled  out  with  reluctance;  and  then  he 
complained  that  every  thing  was  so  uear!  But  it  was 
his  dissipated  conduct  wbuh  made  every  thing  a  hun 
dred  per  cent,  tiearer  to  i..n\,  because  he  expended  in 
drink  that  wuich.woulil  have  purchased  Ire.;.:  and  meat, 
aad  coffee,  and  bacon,  and  cheese,  and  butter.  If  lie 
everdii  pay  a  visit  to  the  but,  her  or  cheesemonger,  he 
endeavoured  to  drive  a  bargain  tor  the  articles  he  re- 
quired ;  auJ  the  idea  that  •'  every  thin;:  was  so  dear," 
was  perpetually  i:i  his  imagination.  But  at  the  public- 
house  he  never  be*t  the  landlord  down  in  the  price  of 
his  liiiuon,  nor'did  he  exclaim  that  sin,  or  ale,  or  rum, 
was  dear !  It  is  irupossib'ie  t>  say  how  he  contrived 
to  exist  during  the  interval  above  alluded  to.  Some- 
times he  worked  with  tolerable  diligence,  when  an 
empty  pock.'t  and  a  failure  in  credit  closed  the  doois  of 
•th*  public. house  against  him;  and  then,  when  he  earn- 
ed a  little  money,  he  would  abandon  bis  employment, 
and  return  to  Ihr  public.house.  He  seemed  only  to 
exist  foi  the  public-house,  and  all  his  ideas  of  happiness 
in  this  world  were  measured  according  to  the  amount 
of  liquor  he  could  procure.  A  good  roan  in  his  esti- 
mation was  one"  who  would  sUnd  hit  glass,"  and  the 
landlord  was  the  most  estimable  individual  Vrith  whom 
he  was  acquainted.  Hu  views  of  the  world  were  li- 
mited to  the  four  walU  of  the  tap-room;  his  recrea- 
tions were  the  changes  of  scene  a(f  >rded  by  visiting  dif. 
firenl  ft m-palacos  and  low  places  ot  entertainment.  Such 
mutt  we  suppose  to  have_be*n  the  tenor  of  hi>  exis- 
ttnce  during'  the  in'.ervaPfcetwcen  the  scenes  repre- 
ted  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  Plttr*.  The  subject  of 


farer  was  startled  by  tbe  boisterous  chorus  of  "  We> 
won't  go  home  till  morning !"  &c.,  as  he  passed  th« 
windows  of  the  room  where  the  young  men  were  per- 
forming their  Bacchanalian  orgies. 

It  happened  one  day  that  a  basket  of  gam*  was  left  at 


must  the  man  possess,  who  can  observe  without  remorse 
the  wreck  bis  own  vices  have  occasioned  !  That  affec- 
tionate young  woman  left  her  parents,  her  family,  and 
friends, to  follow  the  fortune* of  the  man  whum  sh*  loved, 
— the  still  adores  him  in  spite  of  his  harsh  treatment 

to  her  during  hit  drunken  moments  of  intellectual  |  this  nWetrout,  a  Idretsed  to  "  Jtssu  WKKML,  Esquire, 
aberration, — no  word  ot'  complaint  issues  from  her 
lips,  although  he  has  reduced  her  to  the  limit  of 
starvation, — and  still  would  she  lay  down  her  life  to 
benefit  him.  Cold,  hungry,  aud  unhappy, — uot  daring 
to  contemplate  the  pasl,  and  dreading  to  conjecture  re- 
lative to  the  future,  the  miserable  husband  himself  is 
alone  saved  from  ending  his  days  as  a  miserable  suicide 
bv  the  attentions  aud  caresses  of  that  faithful  creature. 
As  he  has  formerly  been  maddened  by  drink,  he  it 
now  maddened  by  the  contemplation  of  the  horrible 
state  of  destitution  to  which  he  ha*  brought  himself  and 
hu  family.  And  where  are  now  tbe  frieutis  who  flocked 
around  him  in  the  Up-rooin, — ihe  boon  companions 
who  have  often  sworn  that  they  would  never  desert 
him  ?  Nol  a  soul  comes  uea,r  him — not  a  human  being 
will  give  him  a  loaf  for  his  lillle  one  !  He  dra^geu 
himself  to  the  public-house,  where  he  had  expeuued 
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scores  and  scores  of  pounds,  and  requested  the  loan  of 
lee.  "Never  lend  money,"  was  the  brutal  reply, 
he  have  a  pot  of  beer  and  some  bread  and  cheese 
./edit  ? — "  Nonsense!  get  along  with  you  ;  don't 
come  bothering  here  !"_••  For  (Jod's  sake,  lend  a  few 
half-pence  to  a  man  who  is  only  anxious  to  obtain  a 
morsel  of  bread  for  his  family  '."  he  urged,  in  a  p:teou» 
tone  of  voice. — "  If  you  don't  get  out  o(  the  place,  1 
shall  call  a  policeman  to  put  you  out  :  we  don't  want 
beggars  here !"  was  the  brutal  answer.  He  rushes 
home  in  desioir. — flings  himself  upon  a  seat,  and  re- 
mains absorbed  iu  the  moslbitter  reverie  into  which  he 
bad  ever  t'ai.on  from  the  moment  of  his  birth.  This 
scene  is  well  Described  by  the  sixth  flute. 


MEMOIRS  OF  A  WAG. 

THE  subject  of  these  memoirs  was  a  Mr.  Jesse  Weevil; 
acd  a  contemporary  chuai  has  described  him  as  a  very- 
little  man,  with  a  very  little  head,  and  a  very  little  in  it. 
A:  »n  early  .u<-  he  indicated  a  disposition  for  practical 
jokes,  industriously  planning  without  the  requisite  ingen- 
uity and  adroitness  to  tarry  the  projects  mto  execution. 
Jeise  had  barely  attained  hi»  (igoth  year,  when  he  acci- 
dentally witnessed  the  extrication  of  a  half-guillotined 
mouse,  whose  predatory  exploits  iu  the  larder  w.ere  most 
ignominiously  c'.osed  by  a  trap,  baited  with  toasted 
cheese  on  the  over  night.  His  tender  parent,  as  she 
raised  the  iron  l>ar,  and  liberated  the  mangled  bouy  of 
the  nibbler,  endeavoured  iu  a  very  feeling  speech  to 
hi*  infant  mind  the  wickedness  of  self- 


impress  urxin   his  infant  mind   the  wickeaness  ot   se 

th*  latter  is   his  marriage,  which,  when  the    religious  I  appropriating  the  g^oods  of  others,  and  Ihe  punishment 
portion  of  the  ceremony   was  over,    was  celebrated  in  I  which  atlended  the  infringement  of  the  law  of  meum  and 

(HUM.  Jesse  opened  his  mouth,  and  slared,  aud  ex- 
hfbited  many  other  amiaMe  expressions  of  attention,  at 
the  tame  time  sliiy  pinching  the  tail  of  the  deceased 
mouse  to  induce  "a  last  kick,"— but  in  vain ;  and  just 
as  hi*  »el:->  iti»tietl  mamma  had  concluded  her  moral 
deduction,  her  interesting  offspring  had  succeeded  in 
attaching  a  string  to  the  a'orrsaid  lail  of  ihe  victim, 
and  wat  dragging  il  about  th*  floor. 

She  turned  angrilv  upon  him,  and  chided  him  for  his 
cruel  dispositicn  ;  and  matching  away  his  "  plaj  thing," 
made  him  toasl  a  piece  of  double  Gloucester,  for  a  fresh 
bail.  Jesse  went  sulkily  to  his  task ;  and  his  affectionate 
mother,  in  order  to  light  a  snule  upon  his  innocent  coun- 
tenance, and  implant  a  taste  for  mechanism  in  his 
mind,  explained  the  construction  of  the  trap  as  she  set 

it. 

In  the  afternoon  (it  wts  a  half-holiday)  he  was  al- 
lowed to  invite  lillle  Sammy  Wilkius  to  tea. 

••  Now  for  a  Sit  of  fun,"  said  Jesse  to  himself.  "  I 
say,  Sammy,"  he  added  aloud,  "  did  you  ever  see  a 
trap." 

"  What'*  a  trap  ?"  enquired  hi*  friend. 

"  What  !  don't  you  know?"  said  Jesse,  delighted  at 
hi*  ignorance;  and  mounting  upon  a  chair,  he  drew  the 


one  ol  ihpse  sinks  of  infamy  denominated 
Those  place*  ><!'  entertainment  are  bastard  public-houses 
where  morality  u>  seen  on  tbe  lowest  scale.     Il    i*  at 
•uch  a   place   that  he  assemble*  with  hu  friend*,  and 
drinks  deeply  in  honour  of  the   virtuous    and  amiable 
young  wouiau  who  has  bestowed  her  pure  affection  upon 
M  unworthy  an  object.    Reeling  beneath  the  influence 
of  his  potations,  the  bridegroom  hastens  to   present  a 
glass  of  the   destructive  liquor  to  his  young   wife,  but 
she  refuses  it  from  a  motive   of  intuitive  propriety  and 
female  delicacy.  Tnere  i*  a  lamentable  mockery  in  tbe 
custom  of  associating  so  holy  a  ceremony    as  that   of 
marriage  with  the  abhorred,  the  demoralning.  and  the 
degrading  habit  of  drinking.     And  yet,  in  the  upper,  as 
well  as  in  Ihe  lower  classes  u*>  society,  it  is  the  custom 
to  provide  banquets  or  ent-;rlainrS»nti  on   these  occa- 
sions.    The  breath  which  utters  the  tender  language  of 
tore,   *hould  not    be    rendered   pestilential   with   the 
fetid  odoin  of  strong  drink  ;  the  sigSs. which  emanate 
from  the  breast  where  affection  dwells  should  not   be 
accompanied  with  the  hiccoughs  of  the  drunkard,  nor 
should  the  aspirations  of  the  sacred  c>remonvbe  ming- 
led with  the  shouts  of  bacchanalian  reveller*.  The  drink- 
ing songs  and   the  boisterous  toast?  which  characterise  | 
•uch  scenes,  seem  but  little  railed  to  the  mysterious  so- 
lemnity of  wedded  love  ;  and  the  staggering  gait  of  a 
drunken  husband  is  but  a  sorry  substitute  for  the  grace- 
ful activity  displayed  in  the  cheerful  dance. 

PLATE  VI.— We  now  arrive  at  the  last  plate  in 
the  scries  which  traces  the  progres*  of  the  drunkard. 
Were  it  not  the  object  of  the  artist  to  devetope  in  six  suc- 
•eative  pictures,  the  improvement  and  prosperity  of  our 
hero's  circumstances;  under  the  genial  influence  of  Tee- 
totalism,  he  might  have  represented  him  now  ending  his 
days  upon  the  gibbet,  or  toiling  in  chains  in  the  penal 
colony.  As  it  u,  we  nave  bdpe  us  the  domestic  «ce*e 
*»  watch  the  preceding  oafnecessariiy  prepared  the 
way.  Not  contented  witWnaving  reduced  himself  to 
misery  and  degradation  by  hit  ai*wpat*d  habits,  he  ha* 
associated  a  young  and  loving  fentat*  will  him  in)  his 
poverty.  Every  thing  did  she  share  with  him — his  sor- 
rows, his  want,  hit  wretchedness,— *ave  his  crimes  ! 
Behold  the  denuded  condition  Of  their  chamber,  tea- 
«ler, — and  remember  that  it  it  not  the  represen  tat  wn  of  a 
solitary  instance  in  the  great  drama  of  human  life  j  but 
that  it  i»  the  faithful  protraiture  of  an  episode  which 
•ccnrs  in  the  existence  of  all  drunkard* !  How  appal- 
ling is  it  U  meditate  upon  tbe  wretched  slate  of  that  poor 
t  wife,  and  a  Bother — who  tee*  her 


— Carriage  I'aid."     It  soon  attracted  the  notice  ol  one 
of  his  companions,  who  dexterously  reversed   ihe  card, 
aud  wrote  thereon  the  name  of  \\  alter  Tri 
another  member  of  the  intelligent   clique.     Weevil 
rived  soon  atterward*. 

"  Whst  sport  ?"  demanded  he. 

"  No  sport,"  was  the  answer,  "  but  here  is  some 
game  " 

"Say  no  more!"  exclaimed  the  delighted  Je?«e, 
slapping  his  forehead.  "  I've  an  idea  :  now,  mum's  the 
woni  !  Felch  up  Griggs." 

itriggs  was  summoned,  and  he  entered  with  a  grin. 
"  1  say,  Griggs,"  cried  Weevil,  culling  thestr.ug  of - 
ihe  basket,  anu  producing  the  game,  "  we  want  you  to 
dress  this  hare  aud  these  two  pheasauts  for  supper,  and 
serve  them  up  in  \our  best  style." 

"  Leave  it  to  me,  tir,"  was  the  reply,  as  the  host 
walked  off  with  ihe  spoil,  jusl  as  tbe  whole  crew  began^ 
to  drop  m 

The  conversation  toon  became  general,  noisy,  and 
interesting.  At  last  the  cUth  was  laid. 

"  Halloo  !"  enquired  Waiter  Trott ;  "  what'*  in  the 
wind  now  ?  Here  is  an  unu-ual  display  '." 

"  Only  a  snack,"  said  Weevil,  "  and  we  must  beg 
you  to  take  the  euair  on  the  occasion." 

"  I  !"  ejaculated  Mr.  Troll.  "  Yes, — you,"  answer- 
ed Weevil. 

"  Well,  I'm  sure — the  honour — but  I'm  always  ready 
to  do  anything  that  will  conduce  to  the  harmony  of  the 
company."  replied  the  by  no  means  reluctant  Trott. 

The  supper  was  served  forthwith  ;  and,  upon  the  re- 
moval of  ihe  cloth.  Jesse  Weevil  arose,  and,  in  an  ela- 
borate mock  speech,  relumed  lhanks  for  the  very  hand- 
some enterlainuienl  the  chairman  had  provided. 

"  Wh.it  ?  eh?  how  do  you  mean?"  cried  the  aston- 
ished Trott. 

By  way  of  explanation,  the  basket  was  handed  to  him 
amidst  peals  of  laurhter. 

The  unconscious  enlertainer  looked  blank,  and  pre. 
tended  to  read  the  can!  ;  but,  in  twisting  it  in  his 
Sand,  he  lurned  it  over,  and  discovered  the  original  ad- 
dress. 

"  i  Icntlemeu,"  said  he,  rising."  nothing.  I  assure  you, 
would  be  more  gratifying  to  my  feeling?  than  to  en- 
tertain my  friends  (hear!  hear') — bull  cannot  allow 
(shouts  of  laughter) — thai  praise,  which  is  due  to  ano- 
ther, to  be  bestowed  upon  myaelf.  Instead  of  returning 
you  my  lhanks,  allow  me  lo  call  your  attention  to  the 
founder  of  the  featt — Mr.  Jesse  Weevil— to  whom  (1 
speak  by  the  CUM')  it  appears  to  me  that  this  basket  is 
addressed;  aud  to  him  therefore  let  our  thanks  be 
paid." 

Weevil  seized  the  basket  :  ihe  trick  was  too  obvious 
to  be  misunderstood,  and  the  facetious  Jesse,  unable  to 
support  the  jeer*  and  laughter  of  hi*  friends,  dung  down 
the  basket,  aud  rushed  from  the  convulsed  assembly. 

A  few  ("ays  after  this  incident,  Mr.  Waller  Trott, 
who  was  rather  an  exquisite  in  his  way.  was  standing 
with  his  back  to  the  fire  in  the  room  where  the  frienus 
met,  aud  was  relating  a  prime  adventure  of  which  he 
was  tbe  hero  when  Mr.  James  Dawson  (one  of  the 
clique)  drew  Weevil  aside,  saying,  "  We  sha'.i  have  a 
novel  dish  to-night." 

••  How  do  you  mean  ?"  demanded  Jesse. 
"  Why,  don't  yon  »ee  that  Troll   i*  roasting  his  li-J 
for  our  entertainment  ?"  returned  Dawson,  ailuding  to 
tbe   beautiful  new  glove*   which  Troll  carried   in   his 
hands. 

"  Admirable  !"  cried  Weevil ;  and  he  ran  ont  of  the 
room  to  procure  a  pair  of  scissors.  When  he  came  back, 
he  said  to  Dawson.  "  Keep  him  in  conversation,  and 
you  shall  see  how  I'll  carve  ihe  lid." 


Weevil  accordingly  beat  about  the  bush  a  little  time, 
and  then  approached  his  victim,  from  whose  delicate 
hands,  which  Trott  held  behind  him,  dangled  the  fin- 

UTOuse-trap  carefully  from  the  shelf.    "  Do  you  see  that  j  g*n  of  a  new  pair  of  lemon-coloured  gloves.     Adroitly 
cheese  ?"  clipping  off  the  fingers,   Jesse  deposited  them  in  his 

pocket,  and  then  wheeled  round  to  the  front,  to  join  in 
the  Ungh  that  was  created  by  Troll's  slory. 

"  And  then  putting  out  my  hand  in  this  fashion," 
continued  Mr.  Walter  Trott,  extending  hit  right  fist, 
and  at  the  same  time  producing  the  curtailed  gloves  in 
his  lett :  but  he  stopped  short  in  hit  exciting  narrative, 
and  eyed  tbe  clipped  article*  with  a  look  that  produced 
a  simultaneous  roar. 

•'  Now,  'poo  my  word,"  cried  he,  "  this  it  really  too 
bad!" 

"  Nay,  don't  whimper  about  it."  said  Weevil,  scarce- 
ly able  to  utter  a  word  for  laughter.  "  Don't  whimper, 
Trott:  I'm  sure  the  amusement  is  worth  a  doxen  pairs  of 
the  best  that  ever  came  frem  France." 

"  I  wouldn't  ear*  a  pin  about  the  matter,"  said 
Trott ;  "  but  the  fact  is—" 

••  They  are  the  gift  of  your  sweetheart,  I  suppose  ?" 
interrupted  Weevil. 

"  But  the  fact  is,  the  mirth  i*  not  at  my  expense," 


I  and  her 
JmV  tbe  bitter,  bitttr 


her.  and  feel*  her- 
Ok)  what  a  heart 


Is  that  cheese?"  said  Sammy. 

"  Touch  it,  and  try." 

-  What  for  »" 

"  For  fun,  to  be  sure,"  replied  Jesse  anxiously. 
"  Now,  look  here — just  put  your  finger  at  il  so— don't 
you  te*  how  I  do  it  V 

'•  No,"  said  Sammy,  blundering  forward,  and  run- 
ning against  Master  Jesse's  elbow,  so  that  the  said 
Master  Jesse's  finger  was  poked  inlo  ihe  trap,  whereat 
he  roared  out  most  lustily. 

Such  an  early  imprearioa  would  have  endured,  and 
been  a  wholesome  warning  to  many  during  the  rest  of 
kheir  live*: — but  Jeswe  Weevil  was  a  strange  com- 
BMMUM  ;  and  the  incident  had  no  more  effect  on  hi* 
mind  than  a  pebble  cast  into  a  pond,  which  i*  now 
wrinkled  and  ruffled  (like  an  old  dowager),  and  almost 
immediately  become*  smooth  and  glossy  again. 

The  old  proverb  of  "  bird*  of  a  ftather  flock  toge- 
ther," was  verified  in  Weevil's  selection  of  hit  friends. 


ther,     was  verinea  in  weevil's  selection  Ol   bis  menas.  >  •   tact  is,  the  mirth  il  not  at  my  expe 

They  war*  all  devotedly  attached  to  the  tarn*  elegant  I  resumed  Trott,  "  for  in  a  freak,  I  extracted'  these 
pursuit*,  aad  generally  mat  weekly  (Weevil  wat  now  of  I  gloves — " 

"  Call  >m  mittent  «**,»  said  WeevO,   with  tears  in 
his  eve*. 

"  From  the  pocket  af  ear  excellent  friend  Weevil," 
continued  Trott,  ^»Hing  aim  the  miUa. .       v    ^^T~£t 


age)  at  a  certain  noase  of  entertaimment,  where  they 
smoked  cigala  and  each  other  sim*lt**jeously,  and  di*- 
cussed  W«loV  rare-bits.  The  ingennwA  weevil  was 
unanimously  elected  their  president ;  awl  many  a  way.' 


uu.. 

I  ii 


I 


• 


THE    TEETOTALER. 


___ 


sir 


The  fun,  which  ensued,  m»y  be  easily  imagiued. 
The  "  deeds  which  were  done"  by  Weevil  and  his 
facetious  friend*  od  dark  nights  were  as  innumerable 
as  they  were  aunoj  ring  to  every  inhabitant  in  the  vicini- 
ty. If  a  board  were  placed  in  the  front  garden  of  any 
house  to  intimate  that  lodgings  were  to  let,  it  was  sure 
to  be  transferred  to  some  crusty  neighbour's,  who  was 
well  known  to  have  too  much  pride  to  offer  such  accom- 
modations. Impertinent  applications  and  angry  alter- 
cations weie  the  consequence.  Belli  were  rung  alarm- 
ingly —  the  knockers  were  twisted  from  the  doors  —  and 
the  night-caps  of  the  drowsy  inhabitants  who  venture'! 
to  peep  from  an  open  window  were  the  chosen  marks 
for  the  well-directed  pca-thooters  of  this  irregular  troop. 
Having  read  an  account  of  how  the  Marquis  of  Bran- 
dyford  and  the  Earl  of  MalJegrave  had  daubed  a  sign- 
board various  colours  in  one  ot  their  nocturnal  exploits, 
Weevil  proposed  "  to  get  up  a  similar  entertainment  ;" 
and  a  large  pot  of  white-wash  aud  a  brush  were  accord- 
ingly provided  for  the  operation.  The  appointed  hour 
arrived,  and  the  young  men  sallied  forth,  Weevil  car- 
rying the  pot  aud  brush,  and  six  others  bearing  a  light 
ladder,  6orroir»J  from  the  stable-yard  of  the  inu  where 
they  held  their  meetings.  Their  first  attempt  was  made 
Upon  the  Black  Buy,  which  having  completely  daubed 
over.  Weevil  declared  that  he  deserved  the  thanks  of 
the  world  for  having  discovered  how  to  wa>h  the  Black- 
amoor white.  The  Kr.i  Rose  nest  grew  pale  uuder  his 
able  hand  ;  and  having  accomplished  this  transforma- 
tion  to  his  taste,  he  ordered  the  troop  to  proceed  to  the 
Red  Lii.ii.  This  was  to  be  the  crowning  feat. 

Having  mounted  to  the  ledge  whereon  the  represeo- 
tative  of  a  real  lion  was  fixed,  be  began  to  apply  the 
white-wash  with  considerable  vigour,  and  had  already 
completed  the  half  of  his  task,  giving  the  animal  the 
appearance  of  a  shared  poodle,  when  he  was  startled  by 
a  feart'ul  roar  —  not  from  the  lion,  but  from  hi*  affrighted 
companion*,  who  beheld  a  detachment  of  police  close 
up  >n  their  heels.  Pot  and  brush  fell  from  the  grasp  of 
Weevil  ;  and  our  hem,  who  thought  with  the  redoubta- 
ble Fa'staff  that  "discretion  was  the  better  part  of  va- 
lour," made  for  the  ladder  :  but,  alas  !  his  dear  friends, 
in  their  confusion,  had  kicked  it  down  ! 

His  situation  was  by  no  means  enviable—  hope  of 
escape  was  vain,—  detection  was  certain  —  and  but 
we  shall  beg  leave  to  quote  from  the  column*  of  the 
.ifarniiry  Scartnjer,  as  we  feel  by  no  means  competent 
to  give  so  lucid  an  account  of  the  catastrophe  :  — 

"  POLICE  OFFICE.  —  A  gentleman  about  three  and 
twenty,  with  fair  hair,  and  of  a  slight  and  rather  genteel 
figure,  was  yesterday  brought  before  Mr.  Mittimus,  the 
titling  magistrate.  He  was  dressed  in  a  fashionable 
suit  of  black  ;  but  this  was  to  ridiculously  daubed  with 
white,  that  a  zoologist  would  hare  unhesitatingly  pro- 
nounced him  to  be  a  species  of  that  party-coloured  bird 
called  a  magpie. 

'•  '  What  is  the  chare*  ?'  demanded  Mr.  Mittimus. 
"  '  Plea.se   your  worship,'    said  a  policeman,   '  I  dis- 
covered this  gentleman.  a.>out  one  o'clock  this  morning, 
in  a  very  suspicious  situation.' 

••  '  Indeed  '.'  said  Mr.  Mittimus.  '  He  looks  very 
much  like  a  man  who  has  just  come  from  the  Insolvents' 
Court,  where  he  baa  undergone  a  process  of  white- 
Washing.  Pray  describe  the  silualio*,  i«  which  you 
found  him.' 

"  '  He  was  crouched  OD  the  ledee  of  the  Red  Lion 
ion,  in  --  Street,'  was  the  answer. 

"  '  Very    suspicious,    indeed,'    said    Mr.    Mi 
'What  is  your  name.' 

"  '  Henry  Jones,'  was  the  reply. 
««•  What  are  you?1 
"  '  A  gentleman  at  large.' 

*'  '  Not   at   present,*  remarked  the  facetious  magis- 
trate.    •  And,  pray,  what  did   you  on  the  ledge  of  the 
' 


"  '  Only  half  of  «  hat  I  intended, 

"  '  What  was  that  ?'  ' 

'•  '  Why—  I  intended  to  paint  the  Red  lion  white, 
and  only  did  half  before  the  police  came  up.' 

"  '  Well,  you  are  candid  at  any  rate,'  said  the  magis- 
trate. •  But  what  induced  you  to  make  the  nobie  ani- 
Baal  change  colour.' 

•  The  fact  is,  I  was  elevated  at  the  time. 


gl*  of  a  shed,    Weevil  anxiously  awaited  the  issue  of 
hi*  stratagem. 

Presently  the  voice  of  a  passenger  came  singing  up 
the  lane.  Louder  and  loader  grew  the  voice,  as  the 
singer  approached,  but  still  the  thickness  of  the  fog 
prevented  Jesse  from  beholding  the  form  or  figure  of  his 
unconscious  victim.  He  was  indeed  to  him  ro.r  er  pn*- 
terea  m'AiY.  Weevil  scarcely  breathed,  although  his 
heait  panted  almost  audibly.  Nearer  and  nearer  the 
stranger  approached  ;  aud,  at  last,  a  stumble,  a  splasb, 
and  a  sudden  exclamation,  indicated  to  the  critical  ear 
of  Weevil  that  the  "  singing  bird"  had  fallen  into  his 
trap. 

Several  people  attracted  by  the  cries  of  the  flounder- 
ing  youth,  ran  to  the  spot ;  and  Weevil  having  cut  the 
treacherous  cord,  joined  the  group. 

"  Here's  a  precious  go  •"  exclaimed  a  whimpering 
boy  of  about  fourteeu,  with  a  clothes-basket  in  his 
hand,  the  contents  of  which  basket  were  fearfully  scat- 
tered in  the  road. 

"  Never  mind,  my  lad,"  said  Weevil,  in  a  half  pity- 
ing, half  consolatory  tone. 

"  It's  easy  to  say  '  never  mind.'  "  replied  the  boy, 
jamming  the  linen  all  pell-mell  into  the  basket  again: 
"  but  shan't  I  get  a  leathering?" 

Every  one  of  the  by  slanders  charitably  endeavoured 
to  comfort  the  unfortunate  boy. 

'  Have  you  injured  yourself?"  demanded  the  kind- 
boarled  WeeviL 

Injured  myself!"  repeated  the  boy,  "  no— I  should 
think  not !  There  aic't  no  chance  o'  breaking  one's 
bones  in  tumbling  into  such  a  pudding  as  this  here. 
But  I  ain't  iu  a  mess,  am  1  :"  continued  he,  half  sob- 
bing, and  half  laughing. 

The  more  dirt,  the  less  hurt,"  cried  Weevil;  and 
at  the  same  tuv.e  the  buy  inadvertently  shook  off  the 
liquid  tou 3,  wi:b  which  the  too  curious  Jesse  was  splat- 
tered trom  top  to  toe.  Tb?  crowd,  of  course,  laughed- 
tieartily;  and  Weevil  aware  that  any  remonstrance  on 
bis  part  would  have  t>eeu  jeered  at,  pocketed  the  affront, 
aud  walked  quietly  home. 

His  suit  of  black  was  quickly  thrown  off,  and  his 
limb* enveloped  in  an  elcgaut  dressing. gown.  He  then 
seated  himself  by  a  blazing  fire,  ai:J  iudulxed  in  reading 
until  nine  o'clock,  when,  ringing  the  bell,  he  ordered 
his  housekeeper  to  bring  up  his  clean  thing*,  as  he  was 
going  to  dress,  preparatory  to  starting  for  an  annual 
ball  given  at  the  principal  inn  in  the  town,  and  at 
which  all  the  beauty  and  fa*hu.u  of  the  neighbourhood 
were  t»  display  th  ir  attractions. 

"  Directly,  sir,"  replied  the  obsequious  servant,  and 
retired. 

Meanwhile,  Weevil  begin  t  >  practise  his  new  steps, 
and  try  over  some  concerted  phrases  intended  for  the 
ear  of  the  delectable  Miss  Jane  Sougsins,  at  the  same 
time  extending  his  hand  in  a  right  line  from  his  heart 
to  the  looking  glass,  and  erimaring  in  a  manner  which 
he  concluded  must  be  perfectly  irresistible. 

"  I  think  lhat'«  a  killer!"  s'ai.i  he  to  himself. 
"  Oh  !  mercy  on  us  !™  cried  the  housekeeper,  break- 
ing in  upon  his  physiognomical  studies. 

•'  F.h!  what — is  the  house  on  fire  ?"  demanded  be. 

"  Worse  nor  that,  sir,"  said  the  dame :  "  such   a 

pickle — such  a  misfortune— who  could  ha*  thought  there 

was  such  a  set  of  wicked  people  in  the  world  ?     Only  to 

think—" 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  demanded  Weevil. 
**  The  shirts,  sir— frills,  ruffle*,  and  all— not  one  to 
pnt  «u  !  Every  man  John  of  them  rolled  in  the  mud. 
The  n«or  mangling  boy  has  been  thrown  down  by  tome 
mischievous  villain,  and  almost  killed.  His  motbe 
poor  dear  old  sool — has  just  been  her*,  and  is  ready  to 
cry  her  very  eyes  out" 

'Weevil  whittled  so  load,  and  long,  and  thrilly,  that 
the  housekeeper  was  startled;  and  when  he  calmly 
declared  "  that  he  mist  stay  at  h  >me,"  the  old  woman 
retire  1 — wondering  at  his  equanimity' 

Jesse  Weevil,  unfortunate  as  he  was  in  his  jokes, 
was  no  less  so  in  his  serious  attempts.  His  whole  ca- 
reer was  ore  grand  mistake  !  He  el.iped  with  a  "  sweet 
young  lady"  (no  other  than  Miss  Jane  Sanggins)  who 
was  reported  "  to  He  a  fortune,"  and  he  discovered  when 
too  late,  that  she  was  the  portionless  daughter  of  an 


*  '  Ye*,   and  you  were  found  so  too,'    laconically  ob-  i  extravagant  insolvent.     To  add   to  his  disappointment. 


•erred  the  magistrate. 

••  '  And  then,'    continued  the  prisoner,  '  the  police 
znen  interfered,  and  took  me  up.1  ^ 

"  •  Took  you  down,  you  mean,'  said  the  magistrate. 

"  •  Exactly,'  rejoined  the  accused. 


Mrs.  Weev.l  provH  an  incorrigible  shrew,   whose  elo- 
quent tongue  annoyed  him  unceasingly. 

Proud,  however,  of  his  boasted  tact  and  abilities. 
Weevil  resolved  to  tame  her ;  and,  after  pondering  for 
some  months  upon  the  subject,  he  resolved  to  put,  in 


Well,    you  must   pay   five   shillings  £r    being  I  force  the   following  novel  and  extraordinary   experi- 

,'  said  Mr.  Mittimus  '  and  make  an  arrange-  \  ment. 
ment   with  Use  people  whose  property  you  have  di.fi-         Having  purchased   some  white   arsenic.  rupon  the 
gured.'  "  paper  of  which  was  auly  printed  "  AMEMtc — POISON," 

Sich  was  the  a  count  of  the  transaction.  he  consicned  the  deleterious  mineral  to  the  flames,  and 


action. 

A  dull,  damp,   fafff  light,  in   Novembes    -iffored 
favourable  opportunity   ft-   the  exercise   c.  Weevil's 


replenished  the  envelop*  with  white  mtpar.     WaTthins; 
his  opportunity,  when  Mrs.  Weevil  wasin  her  tantram-., 


peculiar  talents.     A   dark   Ixne   leading  to  the  tow*.  |  he  calmly  proceeded  to  the  cupboard,  and  pouring*  oul 


where  these  a  'ventures  took  place,  was  the  chosen  spot 
far  his  exploit.  The  muddy  state  of  the  road  was  a 
source  of  particular  gratalation  to  eue  hrro;  and  he 
•allied  forth  inwardly  rejoicing  at  the  anticipation  of 
his  charitable  intentions.  Carefully  amxing  a  cord  to 
the  stump  of  an  old  tree,  he  drew  it  •cirntincally  across 
the  rnu  iiiy  road,  and  fastened  it  to  a  ferce  on  the  op- 
posite aide  of  the  thoroughfare,  making  it  form  a  straight 
line  about  a  foot  sod  a  half  from  the  ground. 


a  cup  of  milk,  mixed  up  the  sugar  with  it. 

"  Jane."  cried  he,  in  a  melancholy  tone,  as  ho  stir- 
red up  the  potion  with  the  fore-finger  of  his  right  hand, 
— "Jane,  listen  to  mo  lor  a  few  short  moasents — Ishaii 
not  Ions;  hi  a  burthen  to  yon,"  • 

His  look  and  rmpreosive  manner  silenced  the  storm. 

into 


Quaffing  the  draught  at  one  gulp,  he  cast  the  cup 
the  grate,  and  threw  the  paper  upon  the  ground. 
"What  have   you  dower"  shrieked   Mrs.  We 


A  line  about  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  ground.     Concoal-  I       "What  have   vou  done  i 

|\  ing  himself,  with  a  chuckle   behind  the  projecting  aa-  [  snatching  up  the  paper,  and 

II  V 


Wervil, 


"  Poison  1"  muttered  Jesse,  with  the  most  thrilling 
tragedy-look  he  could  assume.  He  then  buried  hit  face 
in  the 'sofa.  A  shriek,  followed  by  an  awful  silence, 
ensued.  Jease  ventured  to  peep  between  his  fingers, 
expecting  to  see  his  rib  extended  on  the  hearth-nig  m 
a  swoon — but  she  had  vanished. 

"  Where  tha  dickens  has  she  gone  ?"  cried  he,  rising-. 
"  Jane  !"— no  answer.  He  rested  upon  his  elbow,  and 
listened.  A  trampling  of  many  feet  upon  the  stain, 
roused  him  frum  his  pasture  ;  and  the  next  moment  hi* 
better  half  rushed  wilu.lv  into  the  room,  followed  by 
three  men  aud  the  servant-maid. 

••  My  dear  Mr  Weevil,"  said  the  foremost  gentle- 
man in  black,  in  whom  Jesse  recognised  a  neighbouring 
apothecary,—"  «hat  could  have  impelled  you  to  thU 
rash  act?" 

Weevil  was  really  alarmed  by  the  crowd  which 
lad  so  unexpectedly  brought  about  him. 
••  What  act  ?"  demanded  Weevil. 
"  You  have  swallowed  poison  !" 
•'  Nonsense — nonsense — "  said  WeeviL 
"  Where  is  the  cup,  ma'am  ?"   ' 
"  He  has  thrown  it  away,"  replied  Mrs.  Weevil: 
but — here  is  the  horrible  paper!" 
The  apothecary  looked  at  the  paper,  shook  his  head, 
and  then  looked  significantly  at  his  assistants,  who  im- 
mediately   laid   violent    hands  upon   the    disconcerted 
Weevil,  and  threw  him  at  length  upon  the  sofa, 

•'  What  are  yon  about  ?"  demanded  Weevil,  glaring 
ildly  upon  the  medical  operator,  as   he  dnw  a  sto- 
mach-pump from  his  coat  pocket. 

••  You  must  submit,  sir,"  said  he:  "  in  a  case  like  this, 
I  am  bound  to  act  with  firmness.  Resistance  shall 
avail  you  nothing." 

••  Pooh  !  pooh !  nonsense — 'pon  my  word,  't  was  only 
a  j  ,te — a  mere  nue  — dou'i  be  a  fool,"  cried  Jesse, 

sUU2gling.     "  May  I  die  if " 

The  forcible  introduction  of  the  admirable  machin*. 
put  an  end  to  further  opposition.  Weevil  kicked 
and  plunged  in  vain.  The  whole  operation  wao 
speedi.y  performed;  and,  feeble,  spiritless  and  ex- 
hausted, the  unfortunate  patient  was  left  extended  upon, 
the  couch.  The  apothecary  promised  to  send  a  com* 
posiag  draught  immediately,  and  left  him  in  the  meu- 
wiiile  to  the  tender  care  of  his  wife,  who  alternately 
wept  and  scolded,  winding  up  her  hysterical  haraagwe 
with  a  bitter  remark  "  upon  his  cruelty  in 
leave  her  unprovided  for." 


PRINTING. 

PatNTl.xe  is  the  art  of  prownring  impressions  from  cha- 
racters or  figures,  moveable  and  immoveable,  on  paper, 
linen,  silk,  Ac.  There  are  three  kinds  of  printing  ;  one 
from  moveabl«,letten.  or  stereotyped  plates,  for  books; 
another  from  copper-plates  for  prints,  and  the  last  front 
blocks  or  wood-cut*.  The  first  is  called  letter- press 
printing;  the  second  rolling-press  printing;  and  the* 
third  calico-printing.  The  principal  difference  bet  we  em' 
the  three  consists  iu  this — that  the  first  is  cast  in  relie<vn»» 
in  distinct  pieces,  the  second  engraved,  and  the  third 
cut  in  relievo  on  the  surface  of  wooden  blocks. 

The  origin  of  printing  is  completely  enveloped  in 
mystery,  and  an  art  which  commemorates  all  other  in- 
ventions—which  hands  down  to  posterity  every  impor- 
tant event — which  immortalises  the  discoveries  of  genius 
and  the  exploits  of  gieaioeta — which  has  been  the 
most  effectual  lastrumeat  in  banishing  the  darkness. and 
overturning  the  superstition  of  a  bigoted  age — and 
which,  above  all,  continues  to  extend  and  diffuse  the 
word  of  God  to  all  mankind, — this  very  art  has  left  ita 
own  origin  in  obscurity,  and  has  given  employment  to 
the  studies  and  researches  of  the  most  learned  men  in 
Europe  to  determine  to  whom  the  honour  of  its  inven- 
tion is  due. 

The  art  of  printing  combines  such  a  number  and  vn- 
riety  of  branches  that  h  would  be  absurd  to  suf  pose  any 
one  could  have  invented  the  whole.  In  its  present 
state  of  perfection,  it  is  divided  into  eight  or  ten  different 
kinds  of  manufactures;  and,  even  in  its  most  pristine 
state,  must  have  required  such  an  extensive  acquain- 
tance with  mechanic*,  chemistry,  and  other  branches  of 
Mint*,  as  would  not  be  supposed  to  fall  to  the  lot  of 
any  one  or  two  men.  The  simple  idea  may  have  origi.  . 
naied  with  a  single  individual,  but  a  second  person 
hate  made  such  an  important  impiovement  as 
to  eclipse  the  value  of  what  his  predecessor  had 
pUshed.  The  honour  of  the  invention  has  been  appro- 
priated to  several  places, — Menlx,  Strasbirg.  Haarlem, 
Dordrecht,  Venice,  Borne,  Florence,  Basle,  Augsburg, 
Jte.  Three  only  of  these  places,  however,  deserve  any 
very  serious  consideration  ;  vis.  Haarlem,  Menls.  and 
Siratburg.  At  the  latter  place  many  attempts  appear 
to  have  been  made  towards  the  discovery  and  completion 
of  the  art  by  John  Gnttenberg;  but  as  thorn  k  no  evi- 
dence to  show  that  ho  brought  his  experiments  to  bear  in. 
the  publication  of  any  work  at  Strasburg,  nothing  atom 
need  be  said  of  this  city. 

Hadrhw  James,  in  his  Bo/or*,  which  was 
more  than  a  century  after   the  supposed  in 
the  art.  assigns  the  honour  of  that  invention 
rence  Coster,  a  native  of  Haarlem.    The 
toe  narratatn  of  Juntos  is  as  fellows:—* "  It  pinsn 
a  hundred  and  twenty  years  since   Lawrence  tha  so*-" 
of  John,  a  citizen  of  Haarlem,  esd 

sisnrdnris^^o^tksjs^>nrwa 

•  ^^^^^B  ^^"s^n^nw  ^^  ^n^B  ^n^ 


by  means  of  which  he  printed  ttiyju  paper  some  verses 
••d  »hurt  sentences,  for  lU»  i»-.st'ruction  of  his  grand- 
children.  With  thea4»t«t«B<>  of  his  son-in-law  Thomas, 
the  sou  vt  I'eter,  he  aiterwards  invented  an  ink  more 
Ykscow  And  ton&rious  lhau  common  ink,  which  was 
found  to  blot  aud  fill  the  loiters  :  with  this  new  ink,  he 
printed  in  the  Flemish  language,  the  Speculum  Xostra 
Salutit  —  a  work  composed  of  images  and  letters.  The 
leaves  of  this  book  being  printed  on  one  side,  only  the 
pages,  whirh  were  left  blank,  were  afterwards  pasted  to- 
gether. After  this,  Coster  abandoned  the  use  of  wooden 
letters,  and  adopted  metal  ones,  forming  them  at  first  of 
lead,  and  latterly  of  tin,  which  metal  is  rather  harder 
than  the  former.  The  great  profits,  which  the  inventor 
derived  from  this  new  art,  induced  him  to  increase  his 
establishment,  and,  with  this  view,  he  took  some  work- 
men into  his  family.  One  of  these  was  called  John, 
lurnamed  Faust  :  anil  he,  after  having  learnt  the  art 
of  arranging  and  casting  types,  as  well  as  all  other  mat- 
ters relative  to  the  art  of  printing,  seized  the  opportu- 
nity  of  his  master  being  at  mass  one  Christmas  eve  to 
carry  off  all  the  types  and  implements  used  in  the 
printing  office.  He  went  with  hi»  plunder  to  Amster- 
dam, in  the  first  instance  ;  then  to  Cologne,  and  finally 
settled  at  Menu,  where  he  established  a  printing- 
office!" 

This  account  has  been  questioned  by  many  writers  of 
great  eminence;  and  it  certainly  appears  a  most  won- 
derful circumstance  that  no  Dutch  writer,  nor  any  work 
of  thefifteenth  or  of  the  heginninp  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, has  made  the  least  mention  of  this  fart.  —  not  even 
the  celebrated  Erasmus,  who  from  having  been  lonp  at 
Rotterdam  in  the  year  1467,  could  not  have  remained 
ignorant  of  so  remarkable  an  event,  and  con  so  credita. 
ble  to  his  native  country.  We  must  however  believe  that 
•  Lawrence  Coster  carried  the  art  of  printing  from  im- 
pressions cut  upon  blocks,  to  a  greater  extent,  and  ap- 
plied it  to  a  greater  variety  of  purposes,  than  any  peuon 
in  Europe  who  had  preceded  him,  though  the  merit  of 
evei  this  part  of  the  art  is  not  due  to  himself,  but  had 
been  practised  in  many  countries  for  centuries,  especi- 
ally in  China,  where  it  continues  to  the  present  day, 
with  scarcely  any  variation  or  improvement. 

It  may  be  advisable  to  divide  the  progress  of  the  art 
into  foar  stages.  The  first  was  the  mode  of  striking 
impressions  from  signets,  sealsK  and  other  emblems  cut 
on  wood  or  other  substances,  the  origin  of  which  is  total- 
ly lost  in  the  ages  of  antiquity.  The  second  stage  is 
that  which  introduces  us  to  the  name  and  labours  of 
Lawrence  Coster,  who  applied  this  block-printing  to  the 
publications  of  books,  and  of  which  bis  Speculum  Nottra 
SattUu  is  said  to  be  the  first  of  his  works.  He  may  also 
have  the  merit  of  printing  from  separate  wooden  letters, 
cut  to  as  to  fit  one  another  when  composed  together, 
with  no  doubt  the  small  words  of  most  frequent  use  cut 
upon  one  block,  to  save  the  time  and  labour  of  the 
compositor  !  This  eccurred  between  the  year  1431  and 
1443.  The  third  stage  of  the  art  was  the  adoption  of 
cut  metal  instead  of  wooden  letters,  which  is  doubtless 
.to  be  traced  to  the  labours  of  John  Geinsflrsh,  Junior, 
who  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Guttenburg. 
This  person,  with  the  assistance  of  his  father  (inn-flesh, 
^he  elder,  first  inveuted  cut  metal  types,  with,  which  was 
printed  the  earliest  edition  of  the  Bible.  This  edition 
appeared  in  1450  ;  and  the  completion  of  it  occupied 
seven  or  eight  years.  The  fourth  and  last  stage  of  the  art 
which  brought  it  to  almost  as  high  a  state  of  perfection 
as  it  attained  for  two  centuries  afterwards,  was  the  mode 
t>f  cisliujj  types  in  matrices,  which  was  invented  by  a 
servant  of  Gutlecberg't  of  the  name  of  Peter  Schceffer. 
For  this  valuable  service  he  wai  admitted  into  the  fami- 
ly of  his  master,  Fuustus,  and  espoused  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters. This  Faustu*  was  not  the  person  who  was  supposed 
lt>  iiavo  counmunicatiun  with  his  Satanic  Majesty  ;  that 
individual  lived  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  the 


1,1  In  the  year  1462,  the  city  of  Menti  was  taken, 
plundered,  and  deprived  of  all  its  ancient  rights  and 
franchises  ;  and  the  art  of  printing,  in  the  general  ruin, 
was  made  public,  and  quickly  spread  itself  over  a  great 
part  of  Europe.  Haarlem  and  Strasburg  practised  it  very 
*4rly  ;  and  thence  it  proceeded  to  Paris,  to  Rome,  and 
to  Constantinople,  and  to  most  of  the  principal  town* 
OB  the  continent. 

The  date,  as  well  ai  the  mode  of  its  introduction  into 

England  ii  a  subject  involved  almost  in  as  much  mys- 

tery as  the  original  invention  of  the  art.  It  was  a  con- 

stant opinion  delivered  down  by  our  historians  that  the 

art  of  printing  waa  introduced   and   first  practised  in 

England  by  William  Caxton,  a  mercer  and  citizen  ol 

London,  who,  by  his  travels  abroad,  and  a  residence  ol 

jnany  years  in  Holland,  Flanders,  and  Germany,  in  the 

affairs  of  trade,  had  an  opportunity  of  informing  him- 

'  ffiU'if  the  whole  method  and  progress  of  the  art,  and  bj 

the  Encouragement  of  the  great,  and  especially  by  thi 

Abbot  of  Westminster,  first  set  up  a  presi  in  that   Ab 

bey,  and  began  to  print  books  soon  after  the  year  1471 

But  a  chronicle  is  in  existence,  bearing  date  of  1468 

several  years  previous  to  Caxton's  return  from  the  con 

tlnent,  and  printed  from  wooden  typei  by  Conelet.     It 

"li  therefore  doubtful  to  Whom  the  honour  of  initiation 

with  respect  to  England,  mutt  be  accorded. 

jJl'1  It  wai  notlong  before  type*  were  cast  mother  charae 

^KtVMlMta  the  ordinary  Woman  letter*.  In  1480  th«  Ita 

•Bad*  ctit  *  «et  of  Greek  type*,  and  the  tame  ingenion 

artist*  also  cast  Hebrew  character*.     It  wa*  not  unti 

.«77tk«*«itl«*  were  print*!  on  dMacatdltares:  tide 
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o  chapters  were  first  used  in  1470.  In  the  infancy 
f  printing,  capitals  were  not  used  in  the  beginning  of 
eutenccs;  (here  were  no  breaks  or  divisions  In  \\n  pages: 
o  .«tops  were  used  save  the  full  stop,  and  \he  types 
tore  of  various  sizes,  so  clumsily  were  they  executed. 
;atch-words,  and  letters  or  figures  at  the  bottom  of  the 
heets,  for  the  guidance  of  the  binder,  were  also  subse- 
uent  improvements. 

In  1642  a  Hebrew  Bible  was  printed  at  Mantua.^un- 
_er  the  care  of  the  most  learned  Jews  in    Italy.     This 
Jible  was  not  at  that  period  known  among  theChristi- 
ns  in  this  country,  nor  perhaps  in    any  other,  though 
he  nature  of  it  is  very  extraordinary.  The  text  is  near- 
y  the  same  with  that  in  other  modern   editions)  but  at 
he  bottom  of  each  page  are  various  readings,  amount- 
ng  on  the  whole  to  about  tu-o  tliouiand,   and  many  of 
hem  of  great  consequence,  being  collected  from  man- 
uscripts, printed   editions,  copies  of  the  Talmud,  and 
he  wooks  of  the  most  celebrated  rabbies.  In  one  of  the 
notes  is  this   remark  : — "  lu    several  passages  of  the 
lebrew  Bible,  the  discrepancies  are  so   many   and  so 
;reat,  we  know  not  which  to  fix  upon  as  the  true  read- 
iig"  Dr  Kennicott  declares  that  tne  first  printed  Bibles 
were  far  more  correct  than    the  latter  ones;    And  thus 
he  variations  between  the  first  edition  printed  in  1488, 
and  Vander  Hoot's  of  1705,  at  Amsterdam,    in  2  vols. 
Svo.,  amount  in  the  whole  to  above  twelve  Hundred. 

Printing  presses  were  first  made  of  wood  ;  but  by  them 
an  immense  deal  of  time   was  lost.     They  are  now  of 
ron,  and  are  so  beauti'nlly  contrived  that  much  labour 
nd  time  are  saved.     The  power  of  the  iron   piess    is 
almost  incalculable  at  the  time  of  making  the  impres- 
iion,  so  admirably   arranged  are  the  levers.     The   late 
ugenious    Earl  Stanhope   effected  several   important 
eformations  in  the  press  ;  and  hi?  improvements    have 
•ontributed  materially  to  the  excellence  and  beauty  of 
he  workmanship.    Passing  from  these  simple  machines, 
we  must   now  mention  anew  species  of  invention — the 
team-press  :  the  wildest  (lights  of  Persian  fiction  would 
carcely  have  been  considered  more  incompatible  with 
he  results  of  sober  science,  than  would  the  productions 
fthis  extraordinary  instrument,  if  they   had  been  de- 
cribed  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
ury.     This  machine  self-inks   the  types,    supplict   the 
taper,  and  prints  the  sheets  at  one  operation.    To  con- 
ey some  notion  of  the  extraordinary  speed  of  thi* 
chine,  it  may  be  enough  to  state  that  two   strong  men 
working  with  the  ordinary  printing-press  ran  only  com- 
plete one  thousand  copies   of  The    Teetotaler  in  a  day, 
whereas  the  steam-press,   by  which  it   is  printed,  will 
perfect  ten  thousand  in  hall  that  time. 
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SONNET. 
J>l/  Urt.  Ilfyitolitt. 

When  thronph  th'  exp:mM  of  he.ir'n  tlie  thnnden  roll. 

And  the  fork'd  lightning  flashes  o'er  the  main  . 

When  the  Hoods  sweep  Ihr  h  mili-t  from  the  plain, 
And  Nature  semis  convult'd  from  pole  to  pole  j— 
And  when  lie  forest  M-inN  i,e:..-.r h  the  blast. 

That  like  the  deurt-hurrlune  sweeps  by; 
'Tii  then  the  reminiscence  of  tliepnit, 

Array'. I  iii  terror,  meet*  i  he  sinner's  eye ; 
While  his  imagination  ponders  o'er 

The  deeds  of  loriner  days,  and  marks  the  lime* 
Stain'd  with  the  mein'ry  of  u  hundred  crimes. 
For  which  lie  ne'er  wi*  penitent  before, — 
Oh  !  In  tnch  liuur,  the  uuiltless  m.irlyr's  doom 
Were  enviable  for  him  »  ho  fears  the  tomb  1 


THE  BONNIE   LASSIE. 
By  Matt.  Micniah 

Oh  !   met  ye  Mary  in  the  r!en  ! 

Then  nne  ye  seen  the  dearest  lassie  • 
An*  little  care  t  wha  may  ken. 

To  me  she's  the  sincrrest  lassie  ! 
Her  cheek  o'  bloom,  and  e'e  of  light — 

\V'.is  e'er  the  like  In  onir  lassie  t 
By  a'  that  channi  the  soul  and  sight, 

My  Mary  is  a  bonnie  lairie  < 
Sae  sweet  as  summer's  morning  smile. 

As  gentle  as  its  eve,  my  lassie; 
An*  friends  may  frown,  an'  Wealth  may  wile. 

But  never  make  uie  leaf  uiy  lassie  1 
By  ilka  ITI-.K  <•  o'  mien  and  mind. 

That  e'ei  e»alled  onie  las»ie. 
Ob  !  sue's  the  «  ale  o'  womankind. — 

My  Mary  love,  ray  bonnie  lassie ! 

A  LYRIC  OF  HIGH-LIFE. 

.  Jiii  Thotnni  Kuan. 

We're  jnst  come  ti>  town  for  the  season: 

Next  Thursday  we  give  a  erand  ront— 
The  week  after,  an  Exquisite's  ball, 
At  which  I  urn  ,ure  to  come  oat. 
Last  winter  my  sister  Augusta. 

A  tlltht  and  a  common-place  girl, 
By  the  aid  of  my  de*t'rou*  inamuia, 

Mnnnarrrd,  and  m  irried  an  ear). 
My  ma,  and  some  wisdom- frnugh  t  mothew, 

Have  made  out  a  list,  quite  complete. 
Of  younger  and  portionless  brothers  _ 

We're  certain  I*  "  hlxh  life"  to  meet. 
I  know,  from  thtae  names,  whom  to  slum. 

And  whom  to  lie  flippant  and  pert  witb ; 
Mtmmn,  too,  has  mark  0  every  one 

Whom  'tis  fit  I  should  ogle  and  flirt  with. 
My  fortune,  'tis  true.  Is  a  trifle — 

Of  Ibe  rent-roll  but  little  remains; 
Bat  then  I  am  highly  accomplished, 

And  I've  very  high  blood  In  my  rein*. 
My  hopes  are.  at  least,  unernre 

Some  dandy  of  u-ealtb,  rank,  or  stallosv 
*  Who  has  galn'd  a  delightful  'rial 
•   •     •   By  bis  pomp  »t  lln  l«il  Corouatlos  f 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  gladly  comply  with  the  wishes  of  our  Shrewsbury 
Correspondent,  and  insert  the  extract  forwarded  lo  us;  but  the 
opening  ol  the  establishment  alluded  to,  occurred  too  long  ago  t»' 
u  arrant  us  in  laying  it  before  our  readers. 

U  in  Ihr  corner  is  thanked  for  his  letter  The  Roman  Calnoltcs' 
of  tht  United  Kingdom  cuuld  not  possibly  feel  uRcmled  ut  our  al- 
lusions to  the  Ri.maii  Catholics  of  Italy,  in  the  two 


published  in  The  Teetotaler  underlie  head  of  iKily.     We  nttti 
mid  respect  the  Catholiesof  the  United  KiiitJom.  und  inY.iiTihl 


part  of  the  malignant  enemies  alluded  to. 
Mr  M ingaye  Syder'i  Letter  on  "  BKA 


—  ..speu 

report  the  proceedings  of  their  Teetotal  Associations  \t  hen  sent  to 
M>  With  regard  to  the  remaining  portions  of  Q  in  Ihr  corner'! 
letter,  we  beg  to  inform  him  that  otfier  fitntet  are  to  be  given. 
Orates.  \vi:h  our  journal,  when  the  present  series  is  complete. 
We  fear  no  competition. and  are  a!arined  at  no  onpokitiou  ou  the 

NDT  AND  SALT"  in  our 

"  E'  F.'s  rhymes  are  not  correct.  Let  him  look  at  the  rules  we 
laid  down  in  the  article  entitled  Fgni/leathn. 

NOTB.— A  portion  of  our  impression  ot  la-t  week  was  issued- 
with  NUMBKH  ^5  insteaU  of  N<  MIMH  L'6  at  the.  bead  of  the 
Journal. 

ERRATUM.— In  the  tale  of  Angela  anrl  Angela  fifth  Hue  from 
the  commencement,  read  dtepetl  instead  of  dctpcrile. 
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IN"  an  account  given,  some  days  since,  by  the 
Morning  herald,  of  "  The  First  of  the  Present 
Mayoralty-Dinners,"  it  is  stated  that  "  a  good 
deal  of  execution  was  done  with  the  decanter  by 
half-past  ten  o'clock  ;"  and,  in  a  speech  relative 
to  the  birth  of  the  princess,  the  LORD  MAYOR  is 
represented  to  have  observed,  in  reference  to  an 
illumination  to  celebrate  the  event,  that  "those 
who  couldj  not  sport  their  tallow-candles  might, 
with  equal  loyalty,  express  their  feelings  over 
their  pot  of  porter." 

Thus,  while  so  many  thousands  of  disinterested 
and  philanthropic  individuals  are  exerting  them- 
selves to  prevail  upon  the  poorer  classes  to  relin- 
guish  in  toto  the  evil  habit  of  intemperance,  the 
first  civic  magistrate  gives  utterance  to  language 
calculated  to  render  those  strenuous  endeavours 
abortive.     And  yet  this  same  magistrate  sits  in 
judgment  upon  those  unfortunate  or  degraded 
wretches  who  are  brought  before  him,  charged 
with  having  been  found  intoxicated  in  the  streets 
or  creating  a  disturbance  in  public- houses,  and 
are  punished  by  fine  or  imprisonment.     Here  is 
an  authority,  whose  principal  duty  is  to  prevent, 
correct,  or  punish  crime,  absolutely  encouraging 
the  poorer  classes  (o  enter  upon  those  very  ways 
which,  by  a  circuitous  route,  conduct  them  to  his 
tribunal.     If  ever  there  were   cause  for  public 
outcry  against  the  deliberate  wickedness  or  the 
deplorable   ignorance  of  an  individual,  who  is 
raised  to  an  eminence  the  principal  honours  of 
which  he  imagines  to  consist  in  giving  entertain- 
ments where  "  great  execution  may  be  done  with 
the  decanter," — that  occasion  now  exists  in  re-' 
spect  to  the  new  Lord  Mayor.     By  recommend- 
ing an  illumination,  he  manifested  a  selfish  re- 
gard to  his  own  interests,  because  he  is  himself  a 
dispenser  of  oil  and  candles;  but  what  purpose 
he  had  in  view,  when  he  gave  utterance  to  the 
vulgar,  and  demoralizing    wish  relative   to  the 
"sporting  of  the  tallow-candles,"  and  the  "pots 
of  porter,"  we  cannot  rightly  understand.     We 
should  be  sorry  to  imagine  that  sheer  wickedness 
instigated  him  thus  to  propagate  a  recommenda- 
tion to  the  people  to  partake  of  that  liquor, 
which  is  one  of  the  curses  of  the  land  j  and  we 
cannot  suppose  him  to  be  so  ignorant  of  the  doc- 
trines now  professed  by  five  millions  of  men,  as 
not  to  know  that  the  moderate    use  of  strong 
drink  of  any  kind  leads  to  the  abuse  thereof. 
We  neither  envy  the  hearts  nor  the  heads    of 
those  civic  gentlemen,  who  imagined  that  there 
was  so  much  cause  for  self-felicitation  in  the  re- 
vival of  those  gluttonous  feasts"  at  the  Mansion- 
house,  "  where  so  much  execution  is  done  with 
the  decanter." 

TUB  UNITED  TEMPERANCE  ASSOCIATION  was 
founded  at  the  commencement  of  January,  1840; 
and  the  anniversary  of  its  establishment  is  to  be 
celebrated  by  a  grand  Members'  Meeting  at  the 
'Chapel,  in  Aldersgnte  Street,  on  Wednesday,  the 
21st  of  January,  1*11.  On  this  occasion  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  worthy  and  esteemed  President, 
MB.  BILTON,  will  take  the  chair.  Measures  will 
be  adopted  by  the  Executive  and  General  Com- 
mittees of  the.  Association  to  ensure  the  atten- 
dance of  the  most  able  Advocates  of  the  Teeto- 
tal cause  upon  this  memorable  occasion ;  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that-all  the  real  friends  of  the  so- 
ciety, and  of  the  glorious  principles  of  total  ab- 
stinence from  all  intoxicating  liquors,  will  be 
present.  For  the  honour  of  the  great  cause,  and 
to  convince  the  disciples  of  ttaw«  drinking  cut- 
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toms,  which  have  proved  so  fatal  to  so  many  mil- 
lions of  individuals,  that  the  army  of  staunch 
Teetotalers  is  divided  into  numberless  powerful 
and  important  sections,  we  entreat  the  members 
of  the  United  Temperance  Association  to  attend 
this 'meeting;  and  we  shall  then  put  to  a  fair 
test  the  superiority  of  the  Teetotal  legion  over  the 
publican's  phalanx.  The  enemy  is  active  and 
strenuous  in  its  exertions  to  defend  the  strong- 
holds of  tyranny  and  vice  ;  and,  as  all  the  legiti- 
mate means  of  opposition  have  failed,  it  is  exer- 
cising the  most  degrading  and  iniquitous  mea- 
sures— not  to  reconquer  its  arbitrary  sway  over 
the  habits  of  millions,  because  that  it  knows  to 
be  impossible — but  to  prevent  farther  desertions 
from  its  ranks.  In  common  parlance,  the  publi- 
cans are  adding  to  their  establishments  every  at- 
traction calculated  to  impose  upon  the  weak- 
minded  and  the  credulous.  Bands  of  music  are 
procured  for  their  parlours,  and  flaming  placards 
are  posted  at  their  doors,  announcing  the  atten- 
dance of  "  eminent  vocalists."  They  are  patron- 
izing anti-teetotal  lectures,  and  purchasing  large 
numbers  of  anti-teetotal  publications.  They 
take  every  opportunity  to  abuse  the  votaries  of 
the  principle  that  is  rapidly  undermining  their 
trade  ;  and,  while  they  strive  to  conceal  the  ruin 
that  menaces  their  dens  from  those  who  fre- 
quent them,  they  cannot  close  their  own  eyes 
to  the  too-palpable  fact.  Each  day  are  numbers 
of  their  establishments  closed;  and  each  day  do 
they  find  it  necessary  to  increase  the  practice  of 
adulterating  their  liquors.  It  is,  therefore,  na- 
tural that  men  in  so  desperate  a  situation  should 
have  recourse  to  the  most  probable  means  to 
avert  the  impending  blow;  and  their  natures, 
which  are  thoroughly  degraded  and  debased  by 
their  dishonest,  murderous,  and  immoral  trade, 
do  not  experience  the  least  compunction  as  to 
the  species  of  the  measures  to  be  adopted.  For 
these  reasons  the  Teetotalers  should  arm  them- 
selves for  the  fight  with  more  alacrity  and  courage 
than  ever :  they  should  look  upon  past  advan- 
tages as  the  prognostics  of  future  success,  and  as 
proofs  of  the  righteousness  of  their  cause;  they 
should  not  now  relax  in  their  exertions  because 
they  have  already  accomplished  much,  for  muck 
vet  remains  to  be  done  ;  and  they  should  remem- 
ber that  many  a  campaign  in  real  warfare  has 
terminated  unfortunately,  because  the  victors  in 
the  first  instance  have  neglected  to  follow  up 
their  advantages.  No  Fabian  system  of  cam- 
paigning will  now  suffice  for  the  interests  of  Tee- 
totalism  ;  we  must  not  be  content  with  merely 
watching  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  and  of  at- 
tacking when  we  ourselves  are  attacked;  but,  in 
imitation  of  the  tactics  adopted  by  NAPOLKON,  we 
must  beat  the  enemy  in  detail.  The  defeat  of 
one  squadron  should  be  immediately  followed  up 
by  an  assault  upon  the  next ;  and  by  these  active 
and  unwearied  measures,  we  cannot  fail  to  ac- 
complish all  our  ends. 

The  greatest  source  of  delight  to  the  publicans 
and  their  supporters,  is  the  indifferent  attendance 
at  any  Teetotal  meeting-house  which  once  was 
filled.  This  must  not  be  the  case  upon  the  21st 
of  January,  1841,  when  the  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  United  Temperance  Asso- 
ciation is  to  be  celebrated. 

One  of  the  principal  features  in  the  English 
character  is  the  extreme  tenacity  with  which  an- 
cient prejudices  are  adhered  to.  We  may  daily 
hear  men  declaiming  most  violently  against 
foreign  institutions  and  customs;  and  if  the  ca- 
villers be  questioned  relative  to  the  grounds  on 
which  they  found  their  objections,  they  are  to- 
tally incapable  of  returning  an  efficient  reason. 
They  hare  never  visited  the  country  against 
•which  their  inrectives  are  levelled;  and  if  they 
have  sought  to  enlarge  their  minds  upon  the  sub- 
ject by  consulting  books,  they  have  most  proba- 
bly referred  to  those  which  were  written  by  in- 
dividuals as  prejudiced  or  as  ignorant  .as  them- 
selves. These  observations  apply  equally  to  the 
opponents  of  Teetotalism.  These  opponents  are 
for  the  most  part  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
nature  of  tne  arguments  adduced  by  the  friends 
of  this  great  doctrine;  and  they  prejudge  the 
question  upon  a  consideration  of  what  they  con- 
ceive to  be  its  fundamental  principle.  The  idea 
that  alcoholic  drinks  can  be  either  strengthening 
or  nutritious,  is  an  absurdity  that  no  one  would 
attempt  to  support,  .were  he  conversant  with  the 
nature  of  alcohol  itself;  and  to  attempt  to  defend 
the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  on  the  score  that 
our  ancestors  partook  of  them,  is  to  argue  against 
the  possibility  of  new  discoveries  either  iu  mat- 


ters of  science  or  morals.  Our  ancestors  believed 
•n  the  Ptolemosan  system  of  astronomy ;  viz.  that 
the  earth  was  llat  and  that  the  sun  moved  round 
it :  and  the  doctrines  of  Copernicus,  who  taught 
that  the  earth  was  round  and  revolved  round  the 
sun,  were  opposed  on  the  ground  that  such  a  be- 
lief contradicted  the  account  of  the  miracle  per- 
formed by  Joshua,  and  related  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. In  the  same  way  do  the  enemies  to  Tee- 
totalism exclaim  against  us,  founding  their  objec- 
tions upon  the  presumed  fact  that  our  SAVIOUR 
sanctioned  the  use  of  fermented  wine.  Now, 
with  respect  to  the  miracle  performed  by  Joshua, 
we  may  observe  that,  as  the  Jews  at  that  time 
believed  that  the  earth  was  stationary  and  that 
the  sun  revolvedj  round  it,  Joshua  spoke  in  terms 
which  they  comprehended,  and  which  were  con- 
sonant with  their  belief.  With  regard  to  the 
presumed  sanction  given  by  our  SAVIOUR  to  the 
use  of  fermented  wine,  we  have  two  replies  to 
make  to  the  assertion  : — 1.  We  believe  that  there 
is  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  the  wines  of 
the  Hebrews  were  generally  un-fermented  and 
consequently  not  intoxicating ;  whereas  there  is 
no  testimony  to  support  the  idea  that  our  Saviour 
in  any  way  sanctioned  the  use  of  fermented 
wine; — and  II.  We  believe  that  a  system,  which, 
like  Teetotalism,  has  the  reformation  of  the 
world  in  view,  must  be  consonant  with  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity.  Deeply  rooted  must  be 
that  prejudice  against  the  salutary  principles  of 
total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  liquors, 
which  could  find  a  justification  for  its  own  exist- 
ence in  the  belief  that  the  extirpation  of  a  crying 
evil  is  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  ! 


ANGELA     AND     ANGELO: 

On    THE    ITALIAN    SISTEKS. 

(Concluded) 

"  IN  the  morning  the  Count  took  his  farewell  of  me 
at  the  carriage  door,  and  ashe  touched  my  forehead 
witha  paternal  kiss,  I  saw  that  a  tear  stood  in  the  old 
man's  eyes,  as  though  some  prophetic  spirit  had 
whispered  in  his  ear,  '  Never  shall  thou  see  her  again 
as  now  she  is,  but  wronged  and  lost,  a  sacrifice  a&d  a 
shame  !' 

"  In  the  evening  of  the  second  day  I  found  myself 
within  two  leagues  of  Florence,  nnd  another  hour 
brought  me  to  the  palace  gates.  I  leapt  from  the 
carriage  with  a  breast  full  of  joy,  and  hastened  to  the 
room  where  my  childhood  had  been  nursed  and  my 
girlhood  developed.  No  one  was  there,  but,  looking 
from  the  window  into  the  garden,  I  perceived  my 
sister  and  Angelo  issuing  from  the  arbour  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  great  walk.  They  were  hand  in  hand  I 
Eu<loc-ia  suddenly  stopped,  took  a  rose  from  her  bosom 
and  placed  it  on  his  breast,  with  a  look  of  admiring 
pride,  win-h  he  returned  with  a  passive  smile;  nnd  as 
they  approached  the  fountain  I  concealed  myself  to 
surprise  them.  Nothing  did  I  feel  then  of  jealousy, 
not  a  thought,  or  the  shadow  of  a  suspicion  ;  but  my 
blood  turned  cold  in  my  viens  when,  as  I  then  entered 
the  room,  I  observed  Angelo's  arm  was  encircling 
Eudor IH'S  waist  I  I  then  heard  her,  yes,  her.  addressing 
him  in  the  tender  language  of  love.  They  started 
when  they  saw  me,  and  a  flush  mounted  intoAngelo's 
cheek  ;  but,  after  the  first  moment,  Eudocia  seemed 
unmoved.  Could  I  have  been  mistaken  P  Might  I  be 
misconstruing  the  easy  familiarity  of  friends  P  I  feared 
to  believe,  and  believed  not.  I  would  not  believe  that 
he  was  false,  it  could  not  be.  I  arose  aud  ran  to  him, 
but  (he  smile,  the  look,  were  not  the  same  ;  some 
wizard's  charm  was  upon  him,  he  spoke,  but  hit  voice 
unkindly  turned  ;  and  a  cloud  immediately  passed 
athwart  the  heaven  of  my  hopes. 

•'  What  was  the  issue  ?  Nature  that  adapt*  all  sense- 
less things  unto  their  uses,  and  all  creatures  to  their 
climes,  leaves,  more  or  less,  the  development  of  the 
human  mind  and  the  feelings  and  the  passions  of  mor- 
tals to  the  influence  of  that  power  which  we  name 
circumstance.  In  me  the  whole  tenour  of  my  ton) 
was  turned  by  this  one  decree  of  fate  ;  and  iu  one 
night  the  golden  tresses  of  my  youthful  joyt  were 
grey  and  withered.  I  was  as  gentle  in  my  disposition 
as  the  fawn  in  the  wood ;  I  became  more  desperate 
and  more  implacable  than  the  tigress  of  the  waste.  I 
was  calm  and  timid;  I  became  restless  and  thoughtful. 
I  was  sensitive  and  fond ;  I  became  bitter  and  it- 
vengeful.  .  -.- •  tf^ajsi 

"  The  pitiless  Eudocia  pnrsud 'her  triumph  with  re- 
morseless diligence.  The  appearance  of  continued 
affection  was  toon  thrown  off  by  the  betrayed  and 
thoughtless  Angelo.  The  cruel  eye*  and  wicked  heart 
of  my  sister  had  bound  him  to  injustice,  and  though 
he  struggled  tr  relieve  by  temporary  declarations  of 
hi*  unaltered  love  the  wound  hi*  fond  deeeit  bad 
caused,  be  was  caught  in  her  net,  and  to  recover  him- 
self was  impossible.  v 

But  not  long,  not  long,  can  the  afflicted  bosom 
hash  op  it*  wrongs,  nor  can  philosophy  find  a  healing 
anodyne  -for  «  broken  spirit  In  the  Hay  lime,  1  wan- 
dered to  and  fro,  like  a  creature  bereft  of  her  young  • 
anil  BO  was  I  bereft,  for  the  dear  children  of  my  heart, 

' 


were  perished  and  torn  from  me.  At  night  no  deep 
veiled  ray  eyes;  oral  a  shadow  of  slumber  patted 
across  my  senses,  there  arote  but  a  vision  of  vanished 
happlnesss.  Many  were  the  times  that  the  perfidy  of 
the  once  loved  Angelo  was  too  palpably  manifested  to 
ifford  the  meanest  foundation  for  a  doubt:  and  Eudo- 
cia  on  her  part  delighted  to  multiply  those  occasions, 
as  frequently  and  effectively,  at  her  wretched  artifice 
could  devise. 

"  But  little  was  wanting  now  to  complete  the  ruin 
of  all  I  had  ever  hoped  of  love  and  joy,  and  it  wat 
soon  afforded  me.  You  know  behind  the  palace  is  a  fair  * 
and  verdant  giove,  and  there,  when  I  was  happy,  did 
Angelo  and  I  wander  together,  on  many  a  tweet  and 
joyous  ihiy.  Witli  tlow  stepi  and  mournful  I  wound 
through  the  shadowy  treei,  ttopping  here  and  there,  I 
knew  not  why,  filled  with  sad  thoughts  and  melan- 
choly. Through  the  green  alleys  and  tangled  bought,  I 
still  went  on,  when  my  earn  were  tainted  with  ih« 
sound  of  a  woman'*  voice :  I  heard  Budqcia  speak  in  a 
subdued  tone,  and  Angelo  reply. 

"  '  Angelo  does  not  love  me,  then  ;  he  doet  not  lord 
me  now.' taid  Eudocia,  iu  a  tone  of  happy  fondness. 
'  Where  are  his  smiles,  his  looks,  and  kindnera  P  Is  ho 
angry  P  Oh !  now  he  is  kind  again.  Those  eyes  ! 
what  joy  to  gaze  on  them.' 

"  '  How  greater  far  the  joy  to  gaze  on  thine,'  replied 
Angelo.  •  Eudocia  knows  wlmt  tyranny  she  bears  in 
both,  a  double  despotism  of  two  such  beautiful  tote* 
reigns,  to  fair,  and  lovely,  that  to  be  free,  were  to  bo 
worse  than  dead.' 

"  '  As  last  night,  I  sate  at  my  window,'  proceeded 
Eudocia, '  gazing  upward  at  the  moon,  1  was  suddenly 
startled  by  a  noise,  and  thought  I  heard  your  voice, 
Angelo ;  I  called  to  you,  and  besought  you  to  fly  for 
my  honour's  sake.  I  paused  for  an  answer,  but  the  toft 
Ineece  sweeping  through  the  grove  was  the  only  reply. 
— It  was  not  you,  Angelo,  was  it  P' 

"  Angelo  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  seemed  to 
smile  :  I  marked  his  guilt,  and  my  face  burnt  with 
shame  and  indignation. 

" '  And  if  it  had  been,  Eodocia,'  Mid  Angelo,  '  would 
you  not  have  screened  me  from  the  swoida  of  to* 
vile  vassals  who  might  have  set  upon  me?' 

"  '  I  have  often  returned  later,  and  gazed  up  to  your 
windows,  and  sighed,  be  continued  ;  '  but  Eudocia  was 
lost  in  dreams,  in  which  Aogelo  was  partially  foe* 
gotten.' 

"  '  Ah,  Angelo,  do  yon  not  think  Eurlocia  love* 
you  ?  What  makes  her  love  you  so  P  Did  she  love 
you  less,  she  were  perhaps  more  happy.' 

"  I  then  heard  an  appointment  given  and  arranged. 
Howl  reached  the  palace  I  know  not,  for  I  was  be- 
wildered. My  mother  met  roe  and  remarked  bow  pal* 
I  looked 

"  The  night  was  fair  and  beauteous,  at  soft  and  as  se- 
rene at  my  spirit  was  dark.     I  looked  around  me,  and    ' 
ail  things  seemed  to  mock   me  with  indifference  and    : 
calmness.   But  a  tempest  tore  my  agitated  bosom,  ray 
brain  was  hot  as  melted   lead,  and    I   wandered  fortis 
to  cool  my  brow,  but  the  sod  burnt  beneath  my  feet  ' ; 
and  1  fell  upon  the  earth.     Heaven  I  what  vision  op- 
pressed my  spirit !     I  taw,  or  thought  I  saw,  AngelO- 
stealing  through  the  branches.     I   turned  towards  Eu- 
docia't  window ;  and  she  beckoned  him,  ahd  whispered, 
and  smiled.     I  then  saw  her  in  hie  arms  I    My  bosom 
was  on  fire :  I  leapt  from  the  ground,  and,  seistng-% 
dagger  from  my  vest  where  I  had  concealed  it,  hastened 
to  her  room.  I  knocked,  there  wat  no  reply :— again  I 
knocked,  her  voice  spoke,  and  I  answered  her. 

'"  Who  is  there."  '    •'"  «''•* 

"  '  It  it  I.» 

"  '  Angela  P*  in«*  :j 

"  '  The  same,  admit  me  ;'  and  I  heard  her  mutter 
something  indistinctly  within. 

"  '  Nay,  Eudocia,  do  not  deny  me,'  I  cried  ;  '  though 
the  door  between  at  were  of  ten-inch  iron,  I  would* 
reach  you  ;'  and  with  the  energy  of  madness,  I  burst 
open  the  door  and  stood  before  her. 

•'  '  Where  it  he  P*  I  exclaimed  :  <  where  it  he  P  Yon. 
have  hidden  him,  but  you  shall  not  escape  me.'  '*•'! 

"  '  What,  what  P'  the  cried.  <  Of  whom  speak  yon? 
Heavens  I  do  not  look  to  wildly  on  me,  Angela.  What 
have  yon  there  P'  s- 

"  '  Revenge  !'  I  answered :  <  and  it  shall  reach  you. 
— You  hare  keen  him  to-night,  here.' 

"  '  Who,  who  P'  the  cried. 

"  '  Angelo,  Angelo,  my  Angelo, — mine' no 
were  my  words,  and  the  blood  teemed  bunting 
my  temple*.    '  Where  it  he  f 

"  '  Merry  ! '  she  shrieked  ;  '  are  you  mar],  titter  ?• 

•"  Am  1  mad,  atk  ye  P  Yet,  I  am  mad.  Have  I 
not  cause.  Ask  of  my  widowed  .heart  where  is  iu  con- 
tort,  peace  t  Yet,  I  am  mad, — I  am,— 1  am  ;'  and.T 
fl«w  towards  her  with  the  poniard  in  my  band.  Sh» 
nut  from  me,  but  I  was  resolved.  Madness  was  in  my 
brain  ;  and  I  plunged  the  weapon  straight  into  her 
breast.  She  screamed  and  fell.  Her  child  awoty 
but  never  more  should  it  draw  life  from  its  ial»V 
raother't  breast !  A  few  minutes  patted,  and  tli.-  <*aa 
tilent.  Her  eyes  began  to  lose  their  lustre  ;  he*  ckwajlc- 
grew  pale,  her  lips  trembled,  her  hand*  were  clenched. 
her  breath  came  quick  and  irregularly,  and  her  lo>.as^s> 
grew  weaker  and  more  weak.  Another  tnoiDta*a»d! 
she  waa  gone. 
,  "  •  Misery  1  miser/  !'  I  «*claims4 ; 
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•elf  upoa  the  body,  1  swdbned,  and  fell  into  forgetful 
new  u*  all  thingi. 

V  How  long  1  remained  in  that  state  of  mental  torpor 
I  know  not ;  but  the  first  seme  of  returning  life  and  \ 
apprehension  was  awakened  by  the  repetition  of  the 
name  of  Eudocia,  1  heard  a  voice  call  Kudocia  thrice, 
It  (truck  upon  my  soul  like  the  elegy  of  one  departed, 
or  the  voice  of  sorrow  for  one  that  is  afar  off.  1  heard, 
and  I  was  not  deceived.  It  was  Angelo. 

"  '  Eudocia,  Eudocia!'  he  called  in  a  subdued  tone  ; 
and  the  whole  truth  rushed  across  my  mind,  and  a  new 
•ource  of  retribution  suggested  itself  to  my  tormented 
apirit.  . 

"  '  Who  is  it  PI  I  whispered  from  the  window. 

"  '  Angelo,'  he  answered  ;  '  it  is  I,  Eudocia,  I  have 
betn  long  calling  to  you,  but  you  have  not  heard.' 

"  '  I  have,'  1  replied,  '  but  I,  dared  not  come  to  you 
Deibre.  There  is  a  stir  in  the  home,  hide  yourself  be- 
hiuii  yonder  tree,  and  in  a  moment ' 

'•  My  voice  was  bushed  in  my  throat,  and  I  could 
say  no  more.  My  bosom  was  torn  with  anguish  :  and, 
turning  from  the  window,  I  raised  Eudocia' s  body  in 
my  arms,  and  stretched  it  upon  the  couch.  The 
blood  came  trickling  cold  upon  my  bosom  as  I  lifted  the 
while  corpse,  and  the  icy  lips  touched  mine  as  I  laid  it 
•upon  the  bed.  1  then  parted  the  tresses  over  her 
brow,  and  drew  the  sheet  upon  her.  The  tears  fell 
lapidly  from  my  eyei,  as  I  performed  these  sad  offices, 
and  my  heart  swelled  to  bursting  within  me.  But  I 
BOOB  became  collected  and  calm.  I  was  moved  by 
lome  inward  spring, — I  know  not  what. 

"  '  Euducia,'  cried  Angelo  again. 

,'  '  I  come,'  I  whispered  ;  '  one  moment.'  But  An- 
gelo leapt  up  to  the  balcony  of  the.window.  I  seized 
the  curtain,  drew  it  over  him,  and  thus  hid  the  rays  of 
the  moon  that  fell  direct  into  the  chamber.  He  held 
my  hand,  and  kissed  it :  but  a  statue  had  been  more 
fervent  and  more  glad  than  I. 

"  '  My  sweet  Eudocia,'  said  Angelo,  '  bow  you 
tremble.1 

"  '  It  is  with  joy,'  I  replied. 

"  '  For  1  leaven's  sake,'  he  laid,  '  what  is  the  mat- 
ter?' . 

"  '  Nothing,  nothing,  dear '  I  could  nol  pro- 
nounce his  name.  '  But  bark  <  some  one  stin.'  I 
added.  '  Heaven  lend  it  be  not  Angela,  she  sleeps  in  a 
chamber  near.' 

"  Angelo  was  silent,  and  I  thought  I  heard  a  faint 
aigh  break  from  hi*  bosom. 

"  '  Angela  !'  he  said  at  length,  '  Is  she  so  near  f' 

"  '  A  breath  wiil  reach  her.  Poor  thing  !  she  sleeps 
but  lightly,  as  they  do  all  whose  hearts  hare  been  be- 
trayed.' 

"  '  Why  speak  you  of  her?'  he  said  with  vexation, 
•  your  luve,  Eudocia,  at  leant  is  mine  ?'  i 

"  '  Bat  how  soon  nay  it  be  lost !  how  soon  !'  were 
my  word*.  '  When  you  reflect  on  whom  you  have  set 
your  affection,— from  whom  withdrawn  it :  when 
you  consider  how  bound  I  am  by  the  oaths  of  wedlock, 
and  bow  I  thus  am  perjured  :  may  you  not,  siui  will  ', 
yon  not  turn  from  me,  in  disgust  at  a  being  so  poor 
and  valueless,  ca,t  me  away,  and  hate  me,  as  now  you 
love  ?' 

"  •  I  never  will,'  he  replied. 

"  'Then  we  will  love  each  other  marvellously  well.' 

"  I  perceived  that  he  .was  alarmed.  He  began  to 
feul  it  was  not  Eudoria  who  addreosed  him;  and  he 
aUttled  when  I  placed  my  hf»od  upon  his  arm. 

'  "  '  Why  do  you  shrink  ?'  I  resumed.  '  Will  you  not 
let  me  love  you  P  1  sue  '.  your  heart  U  still  with  An- 
gela.' 

"  •  Why  do  you  torture  me  ?'  exclaimed  he :  '  would 
that  I  we\Je  away  V 

•'  •  What  I  from  y oor  own-Eudocia  ?'  I  said,  '  A  !  I 
Me  that  you  love  me  not!' 

"  *  Away  !'  he  cried  ,  '  do  Dot  approach  me.  My 
mind  is  haunted  by  a  hundred  fearful  thoughts.  Who 
art  thou  ?' 

"  •  I  am  thine  own,'  I  answered,  '  she  who  has  bro- 
ken a  sister'*  heart!  Angelo,  behold  !'  and  I  led  (him 
to  the  couch.  '  Stoop  and  kiss  her  frozen  lips.  Thus, 
and  in  Ihia  posture,  doth  she  await  you  ;'  and  I  HKW 
the  curtain  aside,  and  the  moon  fell  direct  upon  Eudo- 
cia'* face.  '  There,  there,'  I  cried, — '  clasp  her  to  your 
heart,  for  she  is  youia — and  Angela  is  avenged  | 

"  <  Heaven's  !'  cried  the  traitor,  '  what  a  sight  i*  this ! 
Blood !  who  has  done  it  P' 

"  ••  '  I  !'  wan  the  answer.  '  Thou  knowest  not  with 
what  fatal  certainty  the  paeuona  way  be  warped  into 

despair  I" 

•  •  •  • 

And  how  did  Angela  die  ?  My  foot  bad  scarcely  re- 
tirtd  from  the  gate  of  the  jail  wheu  a  person  in  the 
habit  of  a  prieit  presented  himself  at  the  wicket,  and, 
with  a  blessing  upon  the  poor  inmate*  of  the  place,  de- 
aired  to  be  shewn  to  Angela'*  cell.  A  rotary  hung 
from  his  neck,  and.  though  young,  hi*  face  wore  the 
traees  of  thought  and  rigid  piety  ;  and  they  led  him, 
at-hii  request,  to  Angela'*  dungeon. 

"  Heaven  proaper  your  holy  duties,'1  said  the  warder, 
closing  the  door  behind  him. 

An  boar  elapsed,  and  the  weary  ward* r  wa*  slum- 
bering on  his  bench  i  but  atarting  up  suddenly,  he 
to«k  bis  key*,  hastened  along  the  echoing  gallery,  and 
drawing  the  bolt,  entered  the  cell,  where  auch  a 
wa*  presented  to  him,  that  even  his  obdurate 


bosom  shuddered  ;  and  for  an  instant  he  stood  dumb 
with  amazement! 

Side  by  side  lay  two  bodies,  dead  but  scarcely  cold. 
The  one  was  Angela,  the  other  Angelo.  On  a  table 
was  a  phitl,  the  fatal  contents  of  which  had  frozen  the 
currents  of  life  ;  and  with  that  pardon  which  their 
clenched  hand*  betokened,  they  had  expired,  for- 
giving —  but  uaforgiven  !  Their  lips  were  black  with 
the  poisonous  juice  ;  but  their  features  were  unmoved, 
save  by  a  soft  smile  that  lived  amid  the  ruin  of  their 
mortality,  like  a  robe  in  a  charnel-house,  the  mockery 
of  death  1 

For  myself,  erring  and  evil,  I  can  only  wish  rest  to 
them.  To  judge  is  not  for  me.  To  breath  the  ten- 
der tones  of  charity  ;  to  smooth  the  angry  jars  of 
nature  ,  to  wipe  away  the  tear  of  suffering,  are  man's 
best  ministrations,  and  be  they  mine  ! 


TO  THE  RECLAIMED  DRUNKARD. 

MAN  of  Temperance  '  you  have  done  much.  You  have 
achieved  a  conquest  over  passion,  and  a  deliverance 
from  the  power  of  lust.  Having  thus  defeated  the 
desires  of  the  flesh,  and  esUhlished  the  supremacy  of 
your  mind  over  the  cravings  of  appetite,  you  prove  your- 
self to  be  an  intelligent  being.  Although  you  have  done 
much,  you  have  far  more  to  do.  Standing  now  upon 
higher  ground  than  you  did  formerly,  it  becomes  you  to 
act  in  a  way  befitting  your  exalted  position.  There  was  a 
time  in  which  you  were  regardless  of  yourself  and  others  ; 
and  then  how  many  duties  were  neglected!  Seek  not 
to  forget  your  former  days  :  —  look  at  them  well  ;  and 
from  such  retrospection  as  this  you  will  gather  new 
strength  for  the  contest  with  passion,  aud  acquire  re- 
newed hope  for  victory.  Look  at  the  past;  and,  as  you 
look,  mourn  over  the  tollies  of  that  epoch.  The  heavy 
clouds  of  darkness  rest  upon  thai  night  :  but  now  that 
the  light  of  morn  has  dawned  upon  your  path,  thank 
Heaven  for  'your  blessing*,  and  spend  your  day  well. 
Never  let  it  be  seen  that  conquest  over  one  evil  has 
rendered  you  careless  to  the  existence  of  others.  Re- 
member the  past  ;  and  let  your  future  life  in  some  mea- 
sure atone  for  your  former  transgressions. 

Many  are  now  looking  upon  you  :  they  expect  some- 
thing good  from  the  man  who  has  dared  the  frowns  aud 
ridicule  of  the  world  in  the  cause  of  virtue.  Much  is 
expected  from  you  ! 

Remember  the  sufferings  your  wife  has  endured  on 
your  account.  Call  to  mind  her  watchings,  her  anxie- 
ties, her  tears,  her  wants.  Thick  how  you  have  embit- 
tered her  past  hours  and  her  past  thoughts.  How  oft 
have  you  excited  her  braiu  almost  to  madness  1  Have 
you  not  debased  her  noble  faculties,  blunted  the  feel- 
ings of  her  heart,  and  made  almost  a  ruin  of  her  na- 
ture? Such  ha»  been  the  influence  of  your  conduct. 
You  are  now  a  reclaimed  and  sober  niau  !  O,  how 
much  have  you  to  do  !  Raise  up  that  fallen  creature 
—  strive  to  awaken  her  soul  from  the  torpor  into  which 
it  has  fallen,  converse  with  her  rationally,  that  her 
reasoning  powers  may  be  exercised  —  lead  her  to  feel 
herself  a  being  that  shall  live  for  ever  !  If  Temperance 
have  brought  you  to  receive  the  holy  truths  of  Christi- 
anity, labour  earnestly  that  your  partner  may  know 
their  ennobling  influence.  Inspire  her  with  a  louring 
after  more  enduring  joys  and  h.ippier  hc.urs  than  earth 
can  yield.  But  this  is  not  all:  let  tenderness  anil  real 
affection  henceforth  be  exercised  towards  her.  If  you 
have  caused  a  wrinkle  to  appear  upon  her  brow,  strive 
to  tvnooth  it  down  again.  Shoul'l  she  occasionally  give 
proofs  of  the  sadness  of  her  epi'it,  or  the  harshness  of 
her  temper,  believe  yourself  the  cause,  and  let  your 
smites  dispel  the  rising  cloud.  Perhaps  the  sprint;  and 
summer  of  her  life  have  he«n  like  winter  to  her  troubled 
breast  ;  let  then  the  autumn  of  her  days  be  passed  in 
peace,  serecily,  and  happiness. 

In  your  selfiih  days  your  children  were  neglected. 
The  morning  shed  no  smiles  upon  them  ;  and  the  cvrn- 
ing  had  no  joys.  The  eye  that  should  .have  watched 
them,  the  hand  that  should  have  guarded  them,  the  lips 
that  should  have  taught  them,  were  otherwise  engaged. 
Perform  now  your  duty.  If  they  fly  your  presence  and 
your  counsels,  be  not  harsh  with  them,  hut  win  them  by 
your  kindness  into  confidence  again.  Watch  over  their 
morals,  neglect  not  the  cultivation  of  their  minds  — 
personally  examine  into  the  charat  tcr  of  the  schools  in 
your  neighbourhood,  that  your  children  may  receive  an 
effective  and  useful  education.  How  much  pleasure 
have  you  lost  in  forsaking  the  society  of  your  little 
ones!  Be  with  them  more  frequently:  their  artless 
language  will  afford  you  c*«tinual  delight,  and  the 
gradual  development  of  thrir»jmls  will  produce  plea- 
sure in  your  heart.  B#  much  at  home  —  look  after  the 
little  wants  of  your  family  —  and,  above  all,  remember 
your  exalted  position  as  the  head  of  a  household.  Great 
are  your  responsibilities.  The  future  and  the  eternal 
ili-stmv  of  your  offspring  depends  upon  your  conduct 
towards  them. 

Your  friendi  have  beets  degraded  by  your  late  con- 
duct. Take  every  opportunity  of  showing  your  afiec- 
tion  towards  them,  and  your  sympathy  in  all  thrir 
circumstances.  They  expect  that,  by  trie  future  recti- 
tude of  your  conduct,  you  will  confer  honour  upon  your 
name  and  connexion*.  They  have  a  right  to  expect 
tbi*.  Seek,  therefore,  the  elevation  of  your  mind  by 
knowledge.  Read  work*  calculated  to  *tr«nglhea  your 
intellect,  and  improve  your  heart. 
Your  neighbour*  once  beheld  you  in  a  state  of  fool 


shness  and  recklessness  :  may  tb«y  now  perceive  wis- 
dom, humanity,  aud  uprightness  in  your  conduct.  1  hey 
cuow  that  you  have  placed  yourself  beneath  the  banner 
of  Temperance,  and  they  expect  from  you  great  things, 
An  unflinching  adherence  to  honesty,  a  faithful  perfor- 
mance of  the  duties  of  social  life,  and  an  affectionate 
earnestness  for  the  well-being  of  others,  must  be  ex- 
libited  in  the  sight  of  all  men.  Regard  your  erring 
aud  unheeding  neighbours  with  an  eye  of  pity,  and  use 
strenuous  efforts  to  awaken  them  from  their  state  of 
^elf-degradation.  Bear  with  their  unkind  remarks,  and 
strive  to  release  them  from  the  thraldom  of  their  preju- 
dices. Let  your  language  toward  them  be  the  language 
of  friendship  and  persuasion,  not  of  ridicule  ami  re- 

roach.     Then  will  the  expectations  of  your  neighbours 

e  realized ;  and,  while  your  conduct  will  excite  their 
admiration,  your  principles  will  receive  their  attention 
and  respect. 

For  a  long  period  you  were  an  obstacle  to  the  im- 
provement of  society.  As  an  individual,  you  opposed, 
ay  your  conduct,  the  progress  of  virtue;  aud,  the  in- 
lluence  of  your  example  hindered  the  labours  of  philan- 
thropists. But  you  have  now  cast  aside  the  shackles  of 
slavery,  and  stand  forth  a  free,  unfettered  man.  You 
have  gained  a  victoiy — a  glorious  victory,  over  the  ty- 
ranny of  maddened  passions.  Now,  therefore,  your 
country  expects  mm.h  from  you.  You  are  called  upon 
to  aid  the  cause  of  benevolence,  to  assist  in  the  work  of 
ameliorating  the  woes  of  your  fellows,  and  to  spread 
around  you  light,  liberty,  and  peace.  You  owe  this  to 
society  :  you  have  to  retrieve  your  past  folly  and  neglect. 
You,  who  have  so  often  been  a  source  of  disquietude  to 
'ood  men,  are  now  called  upon  to  join  the  ranks  of 

hese,  who  seek  to  bless  their  fellow-subjects  with  know- 
ledge and  happiness.  Awake  !  and  put  on  your 
strength  !  Be  a  zealous  advocate  for  troth  and  Tem- 
perance. Seek  not  merely  to  make  your  countrymen 
suhcr  men,  but  yood  men.  lie  is  the  true  patriot  who  is 
actively  employed  in  bringing  peace  and  comfort  to  the 
dwellings  of  his  countrymen.  Up,  then,  and  be  diligent 

ii  your  labours  for  the  good  of  mankind. 

A  LOVER  OF  MAN. 


LATUDE'S  ESCAPES  FKOM  VINCENNES 
AND  THK  BASTILLE. 

A  SILLT  attempt  at  imposition  upon  the  Marquise  de 
Pompadour  plunged  Latude,  at  the  age  of  five-and- 
twenty,  into  the  dungeons  of  the  Bastille.  There  he 
was  lodged  in  the  Tour  du  Coin.  Th-  day  after  his 
incarceration,  Latude  was  interrogated  by  the  Lieute- 
nant of  police  ;  and  so  deeply  did  the  prisoner  work  upon 
the  feelings  of  that  functionary,  that  his  sufferings  were 
alleviated  by  the  society  of  a  coiuraJe,  a  Jew  of  the 
name  of  Abuzaglo,  whom  the  lieutenant  suffered  to  dwell 
in  the  same  apartment  with  him.  A  close  friendship 
speedily  sprang  up  between  the  fellow-prisoners;  and 
as  both  had  more  or  less  hopes  of  liberation  at  an  early 
period,  they  mutually  agreed  that  the  one  who  should 
first  taste  the  delights  of  freedom,  should  immediately 
exert  his  influence  in  favour  of  the  other.  Four  mouths 
elapsed;  and  Latude  was  one  morning  informed  that  he 
was  tree.  Abuzaglo  embraced  him,  and  conjured  him 
to  remember  his  promise.  But  no  sooner  ha>i  the  joyful 
Latude  crushed  the  tluesbliold  of  hi*  prison  when  he  »as 
told  that  he  was  only  going  to  be  removed  to  Viucen- 
nes.  Auuzaglo  was  liberated  shortly  after ;  but,  be- 
lieving that  Latude  was  free  aud  had  broken  hit  word, 
he  ceased  to  take  at,  interest  in  his  fate. 

LatuUc,  on  his  part,  believing  that  Abuzaglo  had 
forgotten  his  engagement,  determined  to  effect  his  es- 
cape from  an  imprisonment  which  the  Marchioness  of 
Pompadour  destined  to  be  perpetual.  Xo  ie.ss  than  nine 
long  weary  momh«  passed  away,  ere  he  umld  find  the 
opportunity.  The  moment  at  length  arrived.  One  of 
his  fellow-prisoners,  au  ecclesiastic,  was  frequently 
visited  by  au  abbe;  and  this  circumstance  he  mauo  the 
basis  of  his  project.  To  succeed  u  was  necessary  for 
him  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  two. turnkeys,  who  guard- 
ed him  ivnrn  he  walked,  and  of  lour  sentinels,  who 
watched  at  the  outer  doors — and  this  was  no  easy  mat- 
ter. Of  the  turnkeys,  one  often  wailed  in  the  garden, 
while  the  other  went  tn  fetch  the  prisoner.  Latude 
began  by  accustoming  the  second  turnkey  to  see  him 
hurry  down  stairs  aim  join  the  first  in  the  garden. 
When  the  day  came  on  which  be  was  determined  to 
escape,  he,  as  usual,  passed  rapidly  down  the  stairs  with- 
out exciting  any  suspicion,  his  keeper  having  uo  doubt 
that  he  should  timi  him  in  the  garden.  At  the  bottom 
wag  a  door  which  he  hastily  bolted,  to  prevent  the 
second  turnkey  from  giving  the  alarm  to  his  companion. 
Successful  thus  far,  he  knocked  at  the  gitte  which  led 
out  of  the  castle.  It  was  opened  ;  and,  with  an  appear- 
ance of  muchreegernr-ss,  he  asked  for  the  Abue,  aud 
was  answered  that  the  sentinel  had  not  *«»n  him. 
"  Our  priest  has  been  wailing  for  him  in  the  gardeu 
more  than  two  hours  and  a  half,"  exclaimed  Latude; 
"  I  have  been  running  after  him  in  all  directions,  to  no 
purpose.  But,  egad  !  he  shall  pay  me  for  my  punning  1" 
The  sentinel  and  door-keeper,  thinking  that  he  wa*  a 
lacquey  employed  at  the  convent  in  the  vicinity,  allowed 
bim  to  pass.  He  repeated  the  same  enquiry  to  the 
three  other  sentinels,  received  similar  answers,  and  at 
last  found  himself  beyond  the  prison-walls.  Avoiding 
as  much  as  possible  the  high  road.'he  traversed  the  fieldi 
and  vineyard*,  and  finally  reached  Paru,  where  he  shut 
himself  up  in  a  retired  lodging. 

From  that  seclunou  he  addreised  a  petition  to  the 
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King,  acknowledged  his  fault,  humbly  solicited  pardon, 
and  mentioned  the  place  of  his  concealment  But  in- 
stead of  experiencing  the  clemency  he  so  fondly  anti- 
cipated, he  was  again  arrested  and  consigned  to  the 
Bastille.  At  the  expiration  of  about  a  couple  of  year's, 
he  was  once  more  allowed  the  society  of  a  fellow-cap- 
tive; and,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  a  perfect  com- 
munion of  feeling  instantaneously  spiung  up  between 
them.  Circumstances  soon  convinced  them  that  Ma- 
dame Pompadour  was  inexorable;;  and  in  spite  of  the 
almost  insuperable  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  the  two 
friends  resolved  upon  effecting  their  escape.  In  order 
to  do  this,  they  must  either  pass  through  gates  ten-fold 
guarded  ;  or  else  ascend,  through  the  strognly-grated 
chimney,  to  the  top  of  the  tower  in  which  they  were 
confined — descend  from  that  dizzy  height  of  more  than 
a  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  into  the  ditch — and  then  break 
through  the  outer  wall,  in  order  to  obtain  their  liberty. 
Great  were  the  dangers  to  be  encountered  ;  but  Latude 
and  Dalegre  trusted  to  time  and  perseverance,  the 
efficacy  of  which  has  often  been  proved. 

The  first  step  towards  the  execution  of  their  scheme 
was  to  discover  a  proper  hiding  place  for  the  tools  and 
materials  which  must  be  employed.  Circumstances 
soon  convinced  Latude  that  there  was  a  hollow  space 
between  the  floor  of  his  chamber  and  the  ceiling  of  the 
one  immediately  beneath  ;  and  calculation  enabled  him 
to  ascertain  that  the  depth  of  that  vacuum  was  from  four 
to  five  feet  and  a  half.  There,  then,  was  sufficient 
room  to  conceal  their  implements.  "  But  of  what  were 
those  implements  to  consist?"  Such  was  the  question 
of  Dalegre, — and  such  doubtless  is  the  interrogatory  of 
our  readers — "  What!"  replied  Latude  ;  "  have  I 'not 
in  my  trunk  a  vast  quantity  of  linen— nearly  fourteen 
dozen  shirts — many  napkins,  blockings,  night-raps,  and 
other  articles  ?•  Will  not  these  supply  us?  We  will 
unravel  them,  and  siull  have  abundance  of  rope." 

The  lint  attempt  at  tool-manufacturing  upon  which 
the  two  prisoners  entered,  and  to  which  they  devoted 
all  they  energies  both  moral  and  physical,  was  to  ex- 
tract two  hooks  from  a  folding-table,  and  grind  them  to 
an  edge  on  the  tiled  floor.  They  had  converted  a  por- 
tion of  the  steel  of  their  tinder-box  into  a  knife;  and 
with  that  useful  instrument  they  made  handles  fur  their 
hook;,  by  which  latter  agency  the  tiles  of  the  room 
were  shortly  raised  ;  and  it  was  thereby  ascertained 
that  Latude's  calculations  relative  to  the  vacant  space 
were  correct.  Th«  threads  of  two  shirts  were  then 
drawn  out,  one  by  one,  tied  together,  wound  into  small 
balls,  and  subsequently  formed  into  two  larger  balls, 
each  composed  of  fifty  threads,  sixty  feet  in  length. 
These  were  ultimately  twisted  into  a  rope,  from  which 
was  made  a  ladder  of  twenty  feet  long,  intended  to  sup- 
port the  captives,  while  they  extracted  the  bars  by  which 
the  chimney  was  closed.  Six  months  of  unremitting 
toil  were  bestowed  upon  this  single  object. 

Having  opened  the  passage  up  the  chimney,  they 
proceeded  to  construct  the  ladders.  Their  fuel]  which 
was  in  logs  of  about  'sixteen  or  twenty  inches  long, 
supplied  the  rounds  fornie  rope-ladder  by  which  they 
were  to  descend  from  the  tower,  and  the  whole  of  that 
by  which  they  were  to  scale  the  outer  wall.  More  tools 
bring  required  to  cut  the  wood,  Latude  converted  an 
iron  candlestick  into  a  saw,  by  notching  it  with  the 
remaining  half  of  (he  steel  belonging  to  the  tinder-box. 
To  thi»  implement  be  Jafierwards  added  others.  They 
then  set  to  work  on  their  wooden  ladder,  which  it  was 
necessary  to  make  of  the  length  of  about  five  and  twen- 
ty feet.  It  had  only  one  upright,  three  inches  in 
diameter,  through  which  the  rounds  passed,  each  round 
projecting  six  iacbes  on  either  side.  The  pieces  of 
which  it  consisted,  were  joined  together  by  fixing  one 
end  into  the  space  cut  out  of  another,  and  each  joint 
was  fastened  by  two  pegs  to  keep  the  whole  perpendi- 
cular. A.S  fast  as  the  pieces  were  finished,  the  rounds 
were  tied  to  them  with  a  string,  that  no  mistake  might 
occur  when  they  were  put  together  in  the  dark.  They 
were  then  carefully  concealed  in  the  space  under  the 
floor. 

It  now  remained  for  them  to  make  the  principal  mpe 
ladder.  This  was  an  arduous  and  almost  endless  task, 
as  it  was  more  than  a  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long, 
and  consequently  double  that  length  of  rope  was  re- 
quired. LatuJe  however  commenced  his  enterprising 
work  by  unravelling  all  his  linen,  and  when  he  baa 
thas  acquired  a  sufficient  quantity  of  threads,  he  and 
Dalegre  employed  themselves  in  twisting  them  into 
ropes.  To  be  brief,  the  whole  of  their  manufacture 
amounted  to  more  than  fourteen  hundred  feet  of  rope, 
and  the  preparation  of  this  and  other  materials  essen- 
tially necessary  to  ensure  the  prectibility  of  their  flight, 
Occupied  another  year  and  a  half.  Such  perseverance, 
ingenuity,  and  almost  unparalleled  courage,  were  in- 
deed deserving  of  eventual  success. 

All  was  now  prepared  for  their  flight,  and  they  had 
only  to  decide  upon  the  day  for  attempting  their  ha- 
xardous  enterprise.  The  25ih  of  February,  1756,  was 
the  day  which  they  chose.  A  portmanteau  was  filled 
with  a  change  of  cloths  ;  the  rounds  were  fastened  into 
the  rope-ladder,  the  wooden  ladder  was  got  ready,  the 
two  crow-bars  were  put  into  linen  cases  to  prevent  them 
clanging,  for  they  knew  that  they  should  have  to  work 
in  the  water,  on  account  of  local  circumstances.  The 
Seine  had  overflowed,  and  at  that  moment  then  were 
from  four  to  five  feet  of  water  in  the  moat  of  the  Bas- 
tille, and  ice  was  floating  upon  it. 

Latude  MR*  ike  lirst  to  commence  the   perilous  un- 


dertaking. With  pain  and  difficulty  he  clambered  up 
the  cli mi, iey,  and,  on  his  arrival  at  the  summit,  letdown 
a  rope  by  means  of  which  he  drew  up  the  ladders,  port- 
manteaus, ropes,  and  other  implements  fabricated  for 
the  occasion.  Dalegre  shortly  followed  his  friend,  and 
in  a  few  moments,  they  breathed  together  the  fresh  air 
of  heaven  on  the  platform  of  the  Bastille. 

As  the  Tourd  Tresor  appeared  to  be  the  most  fa- 
vourable for  their  descent,  they  carried  their  apparatus 
thither.  One  end  of  the  rope  was  made  fast  to  a  cannon, 
and  the  other  was  gently  let  down.  The  safety  rope 
was  next  passed  through  a  firmly  fixed  block,  and  it 
was  tied  securely  round  the  body  of  Latude.  The  dar- 
ing adventurer  now  recommenced  his  fearful  descent  of 
more  than  fifty  yards,  Dalegre  meanwhile  slowly  letting 
out  the  rope.  It  was  well  that  they  had  taken  this 
precaution,  for  at  every  step  that  he  took,  Latude  swung 
so  violent  in  the  air  that  it  is  probable  he  wonld  have 
lost  his  hold,  had  not  the  safety  rope  given  him  confi- 
dence. In  a  few  moments,  which  must  however  have 
seemed  hours,  he  reached  the  ditch  unhurt.  The  port- 
manteau and  the  other  effects  were  then  lowered  to  him, 
and  he  placed  them  upon  a  spot  to  which  the  water  had 
not  risen. — Dalegre  himself  followed,  and,  as  Latude 
applied  all  his  strength,  to  steady  the  ladder,  the  de- 
scent of  his  companion  was  effected  with  less  annoyance 
and  hazard  than  his  own  had  been.  As  they  heard  a 
sentinel  pacing  along  at  the  distance  of  ten  yards,  they 
were  compelled  to  relinquish  the  scheme  of  climbing 
the  parapet,  which  they  had  still  cherished  a  hope  of 
carrying  into  execution.  There  was  therefore  no  re- 
source but  to  break  a  hole  through  the  wall.  They  ac- 
cordingly crossed  the  ditch  of  the  Bastille,  to  the  spot 
where  the  wall  separated  it  from  that  of  Porte  Saint 
Antonie.  Unluckily  the  ditch  had  been  deepened  here, 
and  the  water  oa  which  ice  was  floating,  was  up  to 
their-arm  pits.  They  nevertheless  set  to  work  with  a 
vigour  which  can  only  be  inspired  by  circumstances, 
like  those  under  which  they  were  placed.  Scarcely  had 
they  begun,  when,  about  twelve  feet  above  their  heads 
they  saw  lights  cast  upon  them,  from  a  lantborn  carried 
by  a  patrol-major  :  they  were  compelled  instantly  to 
put  their  heads  under  water,  and  this  they  bad  to  do 
several  times  in  the  course  of  the  night  The  wall  at 
which  they  were  working  was  a  yard  and  a  half  in 
thickn?s«,  so  that  although  th<-y  plied  their  crow-bars 
without  intermission,  they  were  nine  mortal  hours  in 
making  a  hole  of  sufficient  size  for  them  to  creep  through. 
Their  task  was  at  length  achieved  :  they  passed  through 
the  aperture,  and  were  speedily  beyond  the  walls  of 
their  prison.  But  at  the  moment  of  exultation,  they  had 
a  narrow  escape  from  perishing.  In  their  way  to  the 
road  by  which  they  were  to  go,  there  was  an  aqueduct : 
it  was  not  more  than  six  feet  wide,  but  it  had  ten  feet 
of  water  and  two  of  mud.  Into  this  they  stumbled. 
Fortunate!?,  Lalude  did  not  lose  his  upright  position, 
having  shaken  off  his  companion,  who  had  mechani- 
cally grasped  him,  he  scrambled  up  the  bank,  and  then 
drew  out  Dalegre  by  the  hair  of  his  head. 

The  clock  struck  fire  as  they  entered  the  high  road. 
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COVENTRY. 

In  a  recent  number  of  The  Teetotaler  we  published 
an  account  of  a  disturbance  which  was  created  at  Co- 
ventry, and,  since  that  period  we  have  received  a  letter 
from  MR.  THOMAS  MACLEAN,  (be  individual  princi- 
pally compiaiued  of.  which  communication  set*  us  right 
in  several  points.  We  concluded,  from  the  report  for- 
warded to  us,  lhat  this  MR.  MACLEAN  got  up  an  anti- 
teetotal  meeting,  whereas  we  find  that  he  has  been  a 
staunch  Teetotaler  for  upwards  of  five  yean.  It  was 
this  wrong  impression  which  induced  us  to  vituperate,  in 
the  strongest  terms,  the  supposed  conduct  of  a  man 
who  had  eiperienced  such  beneficial  results  from  the 
principle  of  Total  Abstinence.  We  now  deeply  regret 
having  made  me  of  the  language  in  which  we  clothed 
an  accoun*  of  his  conduct,  and,  by  way  of  convincing 
him  of  our  impartiality,  shall  publish  the  following 
extract  from  his  own  printed  circular: — "At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  meeting  held  in  the  Mechanics'  Institution, 
on  Tuesday  evening.  November  10,  1840,  I  there  in- 
formed the  andience  that  I  bad  assisted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  second  Total  Abstinence  Society,  on  account 
of  the  misapplication  of  the  public  money  on  the  part 
of  the  Committee  of  the  pre-existing  association.  •  • 
I  have  now  stood  before  the  public  for  five  years  in  the 
character  of  a  Temperance  Advocate,  and,  1  ti  ust.un  - 
spotted  before  the  world,  as  every  disinterested  indi- 
vidual will  admit.  •  •  •  Signed, 

T.  MACLKAN." 

We  make  no  comment  on  the  cause  of  d  spute, 
inasmuch  a*  we  do  not  wish  to  interfere  with  local 
dissension* :  we  have  merely  made  the  above  observa- 
vations  from  a  sense  of  duty  mcumbent  upon  impartial 
journalists. 

SHREWSBURY. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  member*  of  the  Mecha- 
nics' Institution  of  this  place  consists  of  Teetotalers. 
The  lecture*,  which  have  lately  been  delivered  there, 
have  beta  devoted  to  Electricity  and  Galvanism.  Our 


correspondent  at  Shrewsbury  commence*  his  laat.cxmy 
munication  with  the  following  admirable  remarks:— 

"  Destroy  the  national  appetite  for  i  utoxicatUff 
drinks,  and  the  national  propensity  for  assembling  sT ' 
those  places  where  they  are  vended,  by  affording  else- 
where amusement  and  instruction  of  the  moat  elevated 
kind,  and  (Am  we  may  say  good  bye  to  the  biasing  gin 
nhop  lamp,  the  large  plate  glass  square*  in  the  win- 
dows, their  costly  mahogany  doors,  and  the  other  gor- 
geous attractions.  BOB  baa  humourously  alluded  to 
the  lying  inconsistency  of  many  of  the  Metropolitan 
publicans  in  thus  puffing  the  wonderful  magnitude  of 
their  stock  anil  trade. — '  In  the  lower  window*  which 
were  decorated  with  curtains  of  saffron  hue,  dangled  2 
or  3  painted  cards,  bearing  reference  to  Devonshire 
Cider  and  Dantzic  Spruce,  while  a  large  black  baud, 
announcing  in  white  letter*  to  an  enlightened  public, 
that  there  were  500,000  barrels  of  double  stout  in  the 
cellar*  of  the  establishment,  left  the  mind  in  a  state  of  • 
not  unpleasing  doubt  and  uncertainty  a*  to  the  pre- 
cise direction  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in  which  this 
mighty  concern  might  be  supposed  to  extend.'  The 
prodigality  of  the  Kings  of  the  Gin  Palacea  is  perfectly 
ridiculous,  but  we  hope  that  the  fall'of  their  palace*  and 
their  application  to  better  and  more  rational  purpose*, 
are  near  at  hand." 

LEEDS,    YORK,    LINCOLN,   &.C. 

Very  great  pleasure  has  been  caused  to  the  friends 
of  Temperance  in  the  large  towns  of  the  north,  by  a 
series  of  scientific  and  physiological  lecture*,  delivered 
by  MR.  L.  H.  LEIGH,  whose  humourous  and  original 
manner  of  laying  bare  the  abominations  of  the  traffic 
in  intoxicating  drinks, — the  filthy  and  poisonous  in- 
gredients used  by  the  dealers  in  adulterating  them, — 
the  iniquities  of  the  licensing  system, — and  the  deso- 
lating effect*  of  Intemperance  to  all  classes,  has  at- 
tracted crowded  audience*.  Great  numbers  have  signed 
the  pledge  of  Teetotalism,  during  and  subsequent  to 
MR.  LEIGH'S  visit.  This  gentleman  was  honored  with 
repeated  vote*  of  thank*  by  many  very  large  and  re- 
spectable meetings.  Several  eminent  medical  men 
(amongst  whom  was  DR.  BKAVMONT  of  Bradford), 
presided  at  some  of  MR.  LEIGH'S  lectures,  and  bora 
their  public  testimony  to  their  truth  and  excellence. 

WAKCFIELD. 

The  Scientific  Temperance  Lectures  delivered  in 
this  town,  in  the  Friends'  Meeting  House,  and  in  the 
splendid  room  of  the  Court  House,  and  also  in  neigh- 
bouring town*,  by  MR.  L.  H.  LEIGH, "have  roused  a 
spirit  of  enquiry  amongst  the  better  educated  classes. 
For  nine  evening*  (at  Wakefield)  MR.  LEIGH'S  elo- 
quence won  the  applause  of  highly  respectable  and 
crowded  audiences.  His  physiological  lecture  carried 
conviction  to  the  minds  of  all,  and  woo  hundreds  of 
converts  to  the  Teetotal  Pledge.  Several  medical  men 
of  high  standing  were  present;  sod  to  these  MB.  LEIGH 
gave  a  respectful  challenge  to  contradict  anything  ad- 
vanced by  him  ;  but  from  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Leigh  bandied  the  question,  it  was  utterly  impossible 
to  arrive  at  any  other  conclusion  than,  that,  all  mtoxi- 
cating drinks  are  not  only  useless  but  injurious,  and 
there  lure  ought  to  be  altogether  abolished.  The  effect 
of  these  lectures  have  already  silenced  opposition,  and 
prevailed  on  many  leading  individual*  to  give  their 
dccidtd  support  to  the  Teetotal  movement. 

BARNSLET. 

THE  Teetotal  societies  of  tbi*  place  are  becoming  strong 
in  number.  The  greatest  harmony  prevails  between 
the  members  of  the  Catholic  Society  and  the  original 
Teetotal  Association ;  and  the  member*  of  both  societies 
amount  to  one  thousand  or  more.  Not  less  than  five 
hundred  individuals  are  practising  Teetotalism  who 
have  not  joined  the  society .  So  energetic  ha*  been  the 
crusade  in  this  town,  that  no  In*  than  seventeen 
publican*  have  been  compelled  to  relinquish  their 
dishonourable  calling,  and  many  other*  are  in  a  fair 
way  to  follow  their  example.  There  are  also  several 
of  tbe  old  established  public-booses  "  To  LET,"  and 
some  of  the  others  have  been  under  the  necessity  of 
letting  part  of  their  buildings  10  pervons  who  are  fol- 
lowing a-  more  honourable  trade.  The  only  public 
brewery  in  the  town  is  closed  and  on  sale.  We  un- 
derstand that  where  a  brewer's-dray  formerly  ram* 
twice  into  the  town,  it  only  now  comes  met,  and  that 
a  miller's  waggon,  which  came  once  a  week,  now  come* 
/trice;  so  that  the  business  of  the  brewer  i*  fulling  into 
the  hand*  of  the  miller. 

NEWCASTLE.  *     - 

ON  Monday.  December  5th.  a  meeting  of  delegates 
from  the  different  tents  of  tbe  Independent  Order  of 
Rechabttes  was  held  at  Brother  Macdonald's  Temper- 
ance Hotel.  Royal  Arcade,  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Widow  aod  Orphan'*  Fund,  and  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  commence  tbe  fnnd  immediately,  aod  for 
the  government  of  which  a  code  of  rale*  were  adopted, 
and  an  executive  committee  of  nine  member*  appoint- 
ed to  art  in  conjunction  with  tbe  district  officers ia 
superintending  it*  establishment  aod  •operations.  Tbe 
payment  for  the  support  of  this  fond  will  be  trifling, 
and  the  benefits  considerable  for  the  assistance  of  the 
objects  of  ils  care.  The  establishment  of  this  food  will 
be  one  of  the  leading  features  in  the  operations  in  re- 
commending tbi*  useful  order  to  the  attention  of  the 
benevolent,  for  what  can  be  more  nsble,  what  mor* 
humane,  what  more  beneficial  both  to  the  giver  and 
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series  of   habits,  because    it  induces  us  to  accord    the  ; 
same  amount  of  sleep  to  n  night  succeeding  a  day  of  no  j 
fatigue  which  we  devote  to  that  following  hours  of  ar-  j 
duous  toil.     Regularity  and  habit  arc  not  precisely  the 
same  things, — or  ought  not  to  be.      Regularity  depends 
upon  a  consenting   will ;  hut  habit  fixes  inclination  in 
many  cases. 

It 'is  therefore  against  prejudice  and  habit  that  the 
advocates  of  Teetotalism  should  direct  their  chief  as- 
saults. Undasmine  prejudices,  and  eradicate  evil  ha- 
bits ;  and  the  work  is  achieved.  These  aims  can  only 
be  brought  about  by  appeals  to  common  sense,  and  not 
by  prayers  addressed  to  the  sympathies.  A  man  may 
be  induced  to  ween  at  imaginary  evils;  but  his  common 
sense  will  not  be  deceived  by  similar  delusions.  If  he 
weep  for  an  evil,  he  will  not  long  remember  the  tears 
extracted  from  his  eyes  by  that  appeal  to  his  tender- 
ness ;  but,  if  his  reasoning  faculties  be  exercised  in  the 
consideration  of  broad  and  substantial  grounds  of  argu- 
ment, a  deep  impression  will  be  made  upon  bis  mind. 
It  is  not  only  necessary  to  implore  him  to  lay  aside  a 
certain  habit :  be  must  be  first  convinced  that  that 
habit  is  really  injurious.  In  the  same  way,  we  must 
not  endeavour  to  root  out  a  man's  prejudice  by  ridicule 
or  declamation  ;  we  should  endeavour  seriously  to  con- 
Tince  him  that  it  is  founded  upon  an  error. 


THE  MATRIMONIAL  SPECULATOR. 

A    SENTIMENTAL  STORY. 

\Vrtv  should  I  break  into  the  family  vault  of  the 
Cobb*?  Will  it  not  be  sufficient  to  state  in  solemn 
whisper,  that  Mr.  Driukwbistle  Cobb  was  the  son  of  the 
late  Mr.  Joseph  Cobb,  who,  some  years  ago,  was  kicked 
into  eternity  by  a  cow-heel,  to  which  he  was  perhaps 
too  weakly  attached, — and  who  still  lies  (it  is  to  be 
hoped  so)  ou  the  east  side  of  Saint  Magnus'  Church  P 
Mr.  l)rm kwlnsile  Cobb  was  a  tobacconist  and  snuff- 
manufacturer,  occupying  a  house  in  a  street  appertain- 
ing to  the  parish  of  Saint  Magnus,  and  who  by  dint  of 
scraping,  and  screwing,  and  pinching,  had  contrived  to 
amass  a*  much  property  as  justifies  a  respectable  man 
in  slightly  elevating  his  eyebrows  when  he  condescends 
to  look  upon  Ins  leas  fortunate  neighbours.  It  may 
readily  be  believed  thai  Mr.  Cobb  had  his  faults. 
Some  few  human  errors  bad  indeed  fallen  to  his  share. 
Hi*  chief  foible,  however*  was  an  insatiate  thirst  for 
specie.  To  the  attainment  of  riches  Mr.  Cobb  sacri- 
ficed his  time,  hia  talents,  bis  health,  and,  at  last, 
himselt  into  the  bargain  , — aud  a  bad  one  he  made  of 
it,  after  all. 

It  utn  a  mistake  whei  Mr.  Drinkwhistle  Cobb  united 
to  the  pectoral  department — or,  in  plain  language, 
when  he  took  to  his  bosom  Mrs.  Martha  Murgatroyd. 
The  woman  bad  a  look  of  stability  certainly; — there  was 
a  solvent  appearance  about  the  wuiow  that  augured  well 
of  present  a*seU,  if  not  of  contingent  remainders.  It 
is  painful,  however,  to  be  compelled  to  observe,  that 
Mr.  Cobb,  was,  on  this  occasion,  quite  out  of  his 
reckoning;  and  that,  beyond  a  four-post  bedstead — an 
impracticable  clothes-press  too  long  for  the  door-way, 
and  a  complete  drug  in  the  uphoUlery  market — several 
bandboxes  of  various  hues  and  sizes — and  a  portrait  of 
one  Mr.  Hodgkinson,  there  was  nothing  (except  the 
lady  herself;  on  which  Mr.  Cobb  could  justly  or  con- 
scientioiiily  pride  himself. 

This  was  a  legitimate  cause  of  irritation — a  justifiable 
source  of  discontent  to  the  tobacconist.  But  however 
deeply  the  reader  may  be  inclined  to  sympathize  with 
Mr.  Drinkwhistle  Cobb,  it  must  nevertheless  be  re- 
marked—however startling  in  these  times  and  in  this 
metropolis  the  observation  may  appear — that  the  at- 
tainment of  capital  was  not  originally  contemplated  as 
the  end  and  aim  of  marriage.  Are  the  cardinal  virtues 
to  go  for  nothing  P  Are  the  domestic  qualities  at  a  dis- 
count P  What  puppy  shall  tell  me  that  all  sentiment 
is  gone  to  the  dogsP  What  periwig-pated  fellow  shall 
presume  to  doubt  the  existence  of  ties  ?  Why  there- 
fore should  coin  be  potential — wherefore  bullion  para- 
mount* 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  newly-created  Mrs. 
Cobb  was  no  better  provided  for  on  the  mental,  moral, 
and  amiable  score  than  she  was  furnished  with  the 
secular ;  and  hence  her  temper  and  her  temporalities 
were  equally  despicable.  To  say  that  Mr.  Drinkwhis- 
tle Cobb  was  hen-pecked,  would  be  to  go  to  the  poul- 
try-yard for  an  illustration  which  might  be  more  fitly 
•ought  in  a  menagerie.  He  was  vulture-torn — be  was 
condor-clawed.  St.  George  had  an  easy  task  cut  out 
for  him ;  he  had  only  a  dragon  to  deal  with, — and  that 
was  most  probably  a  green  one.  Mrs.  Cobb  was  nothing 
like  that  colour :  it  was  he,  alas  I  who  bad  been  green  1 
That  Mr.  Drinkwhistle  Cobb  survived  this  calamity 
is  only  another  evidence  of  the  partial  and  unfair  deal- 
ing  which  hat  been  so  often  attributed  to  the  grim 
feature.  What  was  life  to  htm  P  He  would  not  give  a 
pi  neb  of  his  own  snuff  for  it  I  What  pleasure  could  he 
derive  from  hi*  domestic  hearth,  when  the  house  was 
too  hot  to  hold  him  P  What  happiness  from  a  better 
half,  from  whom  he  could  obtain  no  quarter  P  li  it  a 
wonder,  then,  that  he  would  rather  hare  been  under  the 
libs  of  death,  than  under  hi*  own  living  rib  P  I  should 
think  not. 

Must  it  be  inferred  that  Mr.  Cobb  bore  hit  heavy 
affliction  wlh  patience  P  No — that  were  a  wrong  in- 
ference. Sometimes,  indeed,  he  asked  hiaaatlf  a  few 


questions,  which  he  could  by  no  means  satisfactorily 
answer.  For  example, — Why  should  he,  figuratively 
to  speak,  be  under  the  thumb  of  a  woman  whom  he 
could  twist  round  his  little  finger?  Why  should  he 
be  always  on  the  domestieside  of  the  street-door,  while 
she  so  frequently  was  gadding  about  to  'places  of 
amusement  P  And  lastly,  why  should  he  be  so  staunch 
an  observer  of  the  Teetotal  pledge,  whilst  Mrs.  Cobb 
bad  the  spasms  every  day  after  dinner  ? 

Although  Mr.  Cobb  dared  not  himself  make  use  of  the 
cudgel,  the  prescribed  thickness  of  which  for  visitation 
upon  a  wife's  shoulders  is  laid  down  by  law,  it  was 
nevertheless  a  perfect  delight  to  him  to  behold  the 
generous  indignation  of  Punch,  when,  hugging  one  end 
of  a  sensible  staff  to  his  bosom,  he  applied  the  other  to 
the  skull  of  Judy.  And  how  his  eyes  were  lighted  up, 
when  he  perused,  in  the  newspapers,  those  police-cases 
that  were  headed — "  Brutal  conduct  of  a  husband," 
"  Savage  assault  upon  a  Wife,"  &c.  It  is  also  aston- 
ishing to  reflect  how  often  he  beheld  himself,  in  his 
mind's  eye,  clothed  in  black,  with  a  while  cambric 
handkerchief  at  his  nose,  stepping  sedately  into  what 
has  been  sarcastically  denominated  a  mourning  coach  I 

Three  years  rolled — or  rather,  grovelled  on  under  the 
weight  of  Cobb  and  his  afflictions,  when  an  event  fell 
out  which  had  taken  precedence  of  all  others  in  the 
breast  of  the  tobacconist.  Mrs.  Cobb  had  been  long 
ailing,  and,  although  no  jury  sat  upon  her  body  when 
she  did  die,  it  was  very  well  known  that  she  bad  killed 
herself  with  the  drop  of  gin  in  the  morning — her  thim- 
ble full  at  eleven — her  little  dram  just  before  dinner 
— her  hot  grog  after  it — her  gin  and  bitters  before  tea 
— her  rum  in  her  decoction  of  Bohea — her  beer  at  sup- 
per— and  her  second  edition  of  hot  grog  before  she 
went  to  bed  !  It  is  but  justice  to  state  that  Mr.  Cobb 
bore  his  bereavement  with  extraordinary  equanirai  y :  he 
neither  laughed  norcried,  lest  the  world  should  ascribe 
his  laughter  to  pbrenzy,  or  the  tears  to  mirth  of  a  cro- 
codile kind.  He  only  said  that  "  it  was  a  happy  re- 
lease,"— and  people  believed  him. 

It  is  well  that  a  man  should  overlook  his  destiny  from 
as  elevated  a  positio  r,  as  ro&sil  le.tha  he  should  as 
it  were  "  see,  as  from  a  tower,  the  end  of  all," — that 
he  should  take  a  bird's-eye  view  of  his  own  prospects ; 
but  it  is  not  so  well  that  the  bird  taking  such  survey 
should  be  a  goose.  Whether  it  was  that  Mr.  Cobb 
argued,  as  the  doctrine  of  chances,  that  he  must  neces- 
sarily have  better  luck  next  time, — or  whether  he 
thought,  since  two  negatives  make  an  affirmative, 
that  two  bad  wives  would  form  one  good  one,  cannot 
be  ascertained  :  certain  it  is,  however,  that  very  soon 
after  the  death  of  the  first,  Mr.  Cobb  began  to  apply 
himself  to  the  search  alter  a  second  wife.  I  fear  the 
truth,  after  all,  is  this,  that  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence 
i  were  the  three  witches  that  stultified  his  fortune. 

Mr.  Griskin,  the  pork-butcher,  lived  in  the  next 
street,  just  round  the  corner.  Griskin  was  one  of  those 
plain,  straightforward  gentlemen  of  the  old  school  who 
gloried  in  lieing  an  Englishman,  and  did  not  care  who 
knew  it,  or  knew  anything  else  for  that  matter,  since 
that  could  not  interfere  with  him.  Had  hogs  been 
erudite,  Griskin  had  been  a  most  learned  man  :  as  it 
was,  he  was  content  to  slaughter  and  sell  pigs  enough 
to  make  a  Jew  stare  or  a  Christian  .happy  ;  and  he  was, 
or  appeared  to  be  so;  for  after  business  he  regularly 
smoked  three  pipes  of  tobacco  purchased  at  Cobb's 
compter,  and  had  bis  nap  in  the  arm-chair. 

Griskin  had  one  daughter — his  only  child — who, 
ensconsed  in  a  kind  of  sentry-box  in  the  shop,  received 
and  disbursed  ouch  sums  as  the  complicated  nature  of 
her  father's  swinish  transactions  might  render  neces- 
sary. Some  have  given  it  as  their  opinion  that  she 
was  not  beautiful.  Beauty  is  only  skin-deep,  to  be 
sure  ;  ami  yet  I  have  known  many  fastidious  judges 
who  do  not  admire  a  skin  the  more  for  being  a  whitey- 
brown,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  yellow  ochre  for  its  com- 
plexion. The  devastations  of  small  pux  are  thought 
by  a  few  to  detract  from  loveliness,  although  they 
may  impart  expression.  It  is  frequently  considered 
that  two  eyes  should  concur  to  the  distinctness  of  one 
glance  ;  and  there  is  a  prejudice  (it  cannot  be  denied) 
against  a  too  pointed  nose.  But  these  are  merely 
matters  of  taste,  which  love  canuot  and  must  not  re- 
cognise. Besides — the  passion  of  Mr.  Cobb  wag  for 
booty,  not  beauty. 

It  was  ostensibly  to  cheapen  a  sucking-pig,  but  in 
reality  to  ascertain  the  value  of  Miss  Betsy  Griskin, 
that  the  tobacconist  one  day  looked  in  upon  the  pork 
butcher.  He  found  him,  in  convertible  cue,  and  quite 
prepared  to  go  into  matters  at  large,  and  to  enter  upon 
affairs  in  general.  But,  touching  the  one  pant,  al- 
though Cobb  glanced  at  it  in  the  most  salient  manner 
— although  he  hopped  about  it,  advanced  towards  it, 
and  receded  from  it,  with  a  most  diplomatic  finesse, 
he  fnund  the  parent  of  his  prey  cloee — plaguy  close ; 
indeed,  he  afterwards  said,  "  uncommon  close."  He 
was  a  cunning  old  rascal,  that  Griskin — a  sly  old  fox, 
with  lots  of  money,  no  doubt;  but  be  did  not  wish  all 
the  world  to  know  It.  And  he  was  right— perfectly 
right. 

So  thought  Cobb  ;— he  however  gained  something  by 
his  motion — he  received  an  invitation  to  com*  fre- 
quently and  take  tea  with  the  pork-butcher.  That  was 
a  point  gained,  at  all  events.  It  was  a  dear  c*a*  too. 
Griskin  wanted  to  entrap  him  into  the  match :  Cobb 
could  not  help  smiling  at  that,  he  who  had  prepared 


such  a'springe  for  Miss  Betsy  !  It  was  ridiculous  cer- 
tainly. He  had  his  eyes  open  now.  He  should  like 
to  catch  any  one  catching  him.  No  more  Cobb-webs 
for  him  I  And,  then,  Griskin  of  all  men  !  He  was 
decidely  monied,  Why,  the  hoarding  old  sinner! — 
but  then  he  wanted  to  see  his  daughter  respectably 
settled.  That  was  judicious.  He  was  a  good — sensi- 
ble— honest  fellow.  It  showed  a  fatherly  feeling. 

Impressed  by  these  convictions,  Mr.  Cobb  renewed 
lis  ancient  intimacy  with  Griskin.  During  his  visits, 
which  soon  became  pretty  frequent,  the  tobacconist 
observed  so  much,  and  to  such  good  purpose — saw  so 
much  to  approve,  and  so  little  to  condemn — was  alto- 
gether so  satisfied  as  to  essentials,  and  so  tolerant  of 
minor  objections,  that  (Griskin  being  by  this  time  ripe 
for  such  communication)  he  took  the  liberty  one  night 
of  opening  the  question  after  the  hypothetical  method. 
"  Suppose  the  case,  that  a  gentleman  should  take  a 
fancy  to  Miss  Betsy,  and  should  propose  marriage,  and 
suppose  he  should  prove  agreeable  both  to  father  and 
daughter — what  then  ?'*  •  • 

Griskin  did  not  appear  to  be  taken  by  surprise  :  hia 
reply  was  nearly  in  these  words, — "  Why,  you  know, 
I  should  be  sorry  to  lose  the  girl:  you  know  she's  my 
only  chick  and  child,  you  understand ; — but,  if  any 
respectable  man  thould  take  a  fancy  to  her,  then,  of 
course,  you  know — " 

Griskin  hesitated  and  smoked  his  pipe.  Mr.  Cobb 
pressed  the  subject  something  to  this  effect :—"  But 
then  marriage  is  a  serious  thing.  In  an  artificial  state 
of  society,  money  was  an  object — a  consideration.  In 
the  case  of  death,  therefore — his  (Griskin's)  death 
—how  then  P" 

The  swine-slayer  looked  rather  blue  at  the  contin- 
gency hinted  at. 

"  Why — you  know,  what  I  have,  in  the  event  of 
death,  would  go  to  her,  you  know— of  course." 

"  But  then — in  these  cases,  it  was  usual — very  com- 
mon indeed,  on  the  day  of  marriage,— did  Mr.  Griskin 
perfectly  comprehend  his  meaning? — it  was  usual,  he 
said,  that  there  should  be  a  certain  sum — money  down, 
eh? — dowry,  it  was  called." 

Griskin  laid  down  his  pipe,  and  gazed  at  his  com- 
panion. The  tenor  of  his  reply  was  this : — Did  Mr. 
Cobb  consider  him  mad  ?  Did  he  (Griskin)  want  his 
daughter  to  leave  him  P  Was  he  going  to  give  any 
thing  to  a  person  for  fetching  her  away  ?  Could  he 
entrust  his  money  to  a  man,  until  he  had  had  experi- 
ence of  his  worth  P  Not  he !  He  didn't  like  that 
system  ;  and,  when  Cobb  was  about  to  argue  the  matter 
coolly,  and  to  show  how  much  better  note  was  than  then, 
he  was  cut  short  by  the  peremptory  dissyllable,  "Gam- 
mon !'' 

Cobb  pondered  intensely  upon  the  extractable  mat- 
ter to  be  gathered  out  of  Griskin's  discourse.  One 
thing  was  at  least  certain, — he  could  obtain  his  daugh- 
ter, if  he  pleased.  But  the  main  point  was  still  open. 
The  old  gentleman  might  still  come  round.  He  tried 
bun  again,  therefore,  and  often  ;  but  the  old  gentleman 
— perhaps  because  pigs  were  the  staple  of  his  thoughts 
—  bad  become  pig-headed,  and  would  not  listen  to 
reason,  or  what  Mr.  Drinkwhistle  Cobb  believed  to  be 
so.  The  tobacconist  concluded  in  his  own  mind  that  all 
wealthy  people  will  have  their  own  way;  and,  having 
taken  a  sober  and  sedate  view  of  the  question,  he  de- 
cided upon  submitting  himself  and  his  pretensions  for 
GrUkin's  acceptance  forthwith.  He  did  so,  and  was 
referred  in  due  form  to  the  daughter. 

Cupidity  is  as  powerful  as  Cupid;  and,  if  Mr.  Cobb 
did  not  enter  upon  the  business  with  very  sentimental 
palpitations,  he  was  quite  as  successful  as  the  lover 
who  pleads  his  suit  in  the  most  impassioned  blank 
verse. 

This  little  matter  was  settled,  every  thing  went  on 
smoothly  enough.  Mr.  Cobb  surveyed  and  estimated 
his  wardrobe  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  any  and 
what  additions  might  be  made  thereto.  A  strange 
little  woman,  who  seemed  formed  for  the  purpose,  was 
engaged  by  Miss  Griskin,  at  so  much  a  day  and  her 
meals,  to  complete  the  wedding-paraphernalia;  and 
ladies  elbowed  each  other  at  church,  when  Cobb  ap- 
peared— some  thinking  how  funny,  others  how  strange, 
and  others  again  how  unfortunate,  that  he  should  have 
made  such  a  choice. 

One  morning  Mr.  Cobb  was  sitting  behind  his  comp- 
ter, pondering  on  his  anticipated  change  of  condition, 
when  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Larkins  into  the  shop,  to 
have  his  box  replenished,  recalled  his  wandering 
thoughts  into  their  most  legitimate  channel — business. 
Mr.  Larkins  was  an  old  gentleman  who  had  been  for 
many  years  past  stamped  by  the  neighbourhood  as 
the  most  inveterate  newsmonger  extant;  and  the 
wonder  was  that  he  had  not  long  ago  been  required  to 
get  himself  stamped  every  morning  at  Somerset  House 
and  to  pay  the  duty.  Upon  this  occasion,  however, 
he  came  to  imbibe,  and  not  to  convey  intelligence. 

"  Well,  going  to  be  married  again,  Cobb?"  said 
Larkins. 

"  1  am  about  to  be  united,  certainly,"  answered  the 
tobacconist. 
"To  Miss  Griskin  r 
"  To  that  lady." 
*  Ah !  I  wish  yon  joy — ahem  !" 
"Thank'ee,"  said  Cobb;  but  there  was  something 
which  he  could  not  but  consider  strange  in  the  tone 
adopted  by  I*rkinf. 
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"  Money  in  that  quarter,  I  fancy— isn't  there?"  en- 
quired Larkins. 

"  Why,  yes— a  little,"  replied  the  other. 

"  Ah  !  I  wish  you  may  get  it,"  said  Larkins. 

"Ehl" 

"  I  wish  you  may  get  it,  I  say.  Money  is  a  scarce 
article — very  scarce.  I  find  it  so." 

"  True — very  true,"  said  Cobb,  somewhat  relieved. 

"  Did  you  know  the  mother,  eh?"  enquired  Larkins. 

"  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  the  mother," 
was  the  reply. 

"  She  was  a  nice  woman,"  said  Larkins — "  a  very 
nice  woman.  Strange  you  don't  find  children  take 
after  their  parents,  sometimes.  But  tempers  will  vary. 
We  are  all  frail  creatures,  Cobb.  Pity  you  didn't 
know  when  you  were  well  off.  Good  morning,  Cobb ;" 
and  ere  the  tobacconist  could  arrest  his  retreating 
steps  by  speaking  a  word,  the  old  gentleman  had  de- 
parted. 

Shortly  after  this  conversation,  Cobb  left  the  shop  to 
the  care  of  the  assistant,  and  retired  to  his  little  par- 
lour. Here  was  a  terrible  suspicion  raised  in  his 
mind.  Cobb  loved  money,  to  be  sure ;  but  life  was 
precious  also,  and  be  did  not  choose  to  be  saddled  by 
or  bridled  with  a  second  Martha  Murgatroyd.  But 
stop  1  Larkins  was  the  most  calumniating  old  fellow 
in  the  whole  parish  ! 

In  the  midst  of  these  ruminations,  a  lady  entered 
the  shop,  with  a  bonnet  like  an  inverted  black  japan- 
ned coal-scuttle.  It  was  Mrs.  Draper  ! 

"  Ah  !  Mr.  Cobb,"  said  that  lady,  as  the  tobacconist 
returned  to  the  shop  to  serve  her,  "  I'm  so  glad  to  see 
you.  What  do  you  think  I  heard  just  cow?  That  you 
were  going  to  marry  Griskin's  girl.  It  can't  be  true  ?'' 

"  My  dear  Madam — " 

"  Oh  I  /  never  believed  it,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Draper ; 
"  such  an  infamous  temper  never  would  suit  you.  Be- 
sides, her  manners  is  so  wulgar,  she'd  never  be  fit  for 
the  bakkinist's  bisness." 

"  Will  you  have  the  kindness—" 

"  Oh  !  1  told  Mrs  M  ilony  down  by  the  pump  there, 
that  it  was  all  nonseute  ;  but  she  had  heard  it  from 
Mrs.  Grubb,  who  was  told  of  it  by  the  pot-boy  at  the 
Dog'i  Note — " 

"  Here  U  the  snuff— threepence,"  said  Cobb,  dog- 
gedly. 

"  Well— well— good  bye,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Draper  ; 
"  I  see  as  how  you're  wexed  at  the  report  as  is  got 
abroad;  but  I  never  was  afeerd  it  was  true.  I  knows 
our  neighbourhood  too  well  for  that,  since  I've  lived  in 
it  goin'  on  for  fourteen  year  now,  come  next  Christ- 
mas !" 

Mrs.  Draper  departed  the  shop,  and  Mr.  Cobb  nearly 
departed  this  life, — the  former  with  her  snuff,  and  the 
latter  with  his  vexation.  As  he  gazed  round  his  shop, 
it  seemed  to  him  as  if  the  little  negro  on  one  side  of 
the  door  was  veritably  leering  maliciously  at  the  High- 
lander on  the  other:  and  when  he  retired  to  bed  that 
night,  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson,  which  had  for 
some  years  officiated  as  a  chimney-board,  appeared  to 
wear  a  quizzical  expression  about  the  eye*  which  he 
had  not  heretofore  remarked. 

Next  morning  Mr.  Drinkwhistle  Cobb  walked  to  his 
small  desk  in  his  small  corapting-house,  and,  taking  a 
sheet  of  paper,  wrote  the  following  letter. 

"  Sir, — An  unfore  seen  distressing  circumstance 
compels  me  to  relinquish  tbe  hand  of  your  amiable 
daughter.  Be  assured,  I  shall,  during  my  existence, 
entertain  a  lively  sense  of  her  excellent  qualities.  I 
will  explain  more  hereafter.  Meanwhile,  believe  me 
to  be,  ate. 

"  DRINKWHISTLE  COBB." 
Having  despatched  this  laconic  epistle,  Mr.  Cobb  sate 
down  to  felicit&te  himself  npon  the  measure  which  he 
had  adopted.  He  was  however  slightly  startled  when 
he  saw  Mr.  Griskin's  boy  enter  the  shop,  and  hand  him 
a  letter,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : — 

"  Mi.  Drinkwhistle  Cobb, 
"  Sir, 

You  wants  to  edge  off ;  but  it's  no  go. 
You  shan't  play  upon  the  girls  feelings  in  this  here 
uuperwoked  manner.  I'll  tell  yon  what  I  mean  to  do  : 
it's  a  thing  I  can't  abear,  but  I  must.  I  shall  put  the 
bisness  into  tbe  bands  of  Rackem  and  Wrench  ;  and  if 
they  don't  serve  you  out,  my  name's  not 

"  THOMAS  GRISKIN." 

Here  was  a  precious  piece  of  business  1  Cobb  Mid 
advisably,  that  it  was  "  an  uncommon  rum  go."  To 
be  plunged  into  a  vortex  of  litigation,  was  deplorable  : 
he  should  certainly  lose  his  all,  and  get  nothing.  That 
mast  not  be  : — but  how  could  he  escape  f  Cobb  sorted 
together  his  multitudinous  thoughts,  and  at  length  se- 
lected the  following  i — Griakin  was  rich !  He  (Cobb) 
therefore  had  a  re versionaryinte rest  inGrisk in.  Griikin 
was  more  than  sixty,  was  afflicted  with  asthma,  had  a 
abort  neck,  and  was  no  bad  inbject  for  apoplexy.  And, 
then,  Mi«t.  Griskin  herself  was  no  chicken— and  was 
very  delicate.  No  actuary  at  a  life-office  would  have 
withstood  this  reasoning  :  Cobb  therefore  pat  on  hit 
hat,  and  hastened  toward*  tbe  house  of  tbe  pork- 
butcher. 

He  found  that  gentleman  on  tbe  point  of  going  oat, 
and  be  stopped  him  by  saying,  "  My  dear  Mr.  Griskin, 
heat  me  for  one  moment." 


"  I  won't  hear  nothing,  you  know,"  said  Griskin, 
"  without  a  vitness." 

"  My  dear  Sir " 

"  Here,  Chitterling,"  cried  Mr.  Griskin,  calling  his 
man  into  the  back-parlour,  where  this  colloquy  took 
place  ;  and  tbe  man  accordingly  rushed  in  with  his 
shirt  sleeves  rolled  up  to  the  shoulder-blade,  and 
looking  like  a  gymnast  prepared  for  combat. 

"  There,  sit  down  there,  Chitterling,"  continued  Mr. 
Griskin.  pointing  to  a  chair :  "  tbe  sassage  machine 
'II  mind  itself  for  a  few  moments  ;  as  I  want  you  to 
listen  to  wot  this  here  gen'leman  may  have  to  say." 

Chitterling  intimated  that  the  sassage  machine  was 
well  supplied  and  he  then  leant  his  great  brawny  arms 
upon  the  table,  and  fixed  his  frightfully  extended  eyes 
upon  the  countenance  of  Cobb,  with  a  look  of  profound 
attention.  Cob  was  fain  to  state,  with  artful  solemnity, 
that  he  had  recently  met  with  a  severe  pecuniary 
loss,  which  he  thought  might  prevent  him  from  en- 
tering into  a  contract  otherwise  so  highly  desirable. 

"  And  so  it  was  nothing  you  heard  about  me  P"  said 
Mr.  GrUkin. 

"  My  dear  sir,  bow  could  that  be  ?"  replied  Cobb  ; 
"  so  respectable  an  inhabitant  of  the  parish — " 

"  Why,  then,"  said  Griskin,  appeased,  "  enough  of 
that,  you  know.  But  do  you  think  I  think  worse  of  a 
man  because  he's  poor  ?  I  should  be  a  despicable  wretch, 
f  I  did.  Why,  you  don't — do  you?" 

"  Not  I,"  said  Cobb.  "  But  let  me  hope  that  Miss 
Griskin  has  not  been  informed — " 

'•  Not  a  word,  all  right — ain't  it  Chitterling  P"  said 
Griskin,  and  he  shook  Cobb's  hand  with  great  cordiality. 
And  that  business  was  settled. 

And  here  I  would  willingly  drop  the  pen,  and  leave 
it  to  the  reader's  imagination  to  conceive  what  sort 
of  a  marriage  (which,  by  tbe  bye,  GrUkin  urged  on 
with  strong  rapidity)  Mr.  Drinkwbutle  Cobb  made  of 
it.  But  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  that  Miss  Griskin  made 
him  a  much  better  wife  than  from  all  he  had  beard  of 
her,  he  bad  expected,  and,  from  what  the  reader  has 
seen  of  him,  he  deserved. 

And  perhaps  it  is  necessary  also,  to  mention  this 
trifling  incident.  On  the  very  day  week  after  his  mar- 
riage, Mr.  DrinkwhisOe  Cobb,  taking  up  tbe  newspa|*r 
and  casting  his  eyes  casually  on  tbe  columns,  found  his 
vision  magnetically  attracted  by  the  following  words, 
printed  so  plainly  that  the  compositor  must  have  se- 
lected new  type  for  the  occasion: — 

"  THOMAS  GRISKIN,  Pork-butcher,  73, Street. 

To  surrender  at  Basmghall  Street,  Dec.  6,  and  Jan.  11, 
Solicitors,  Rackem  and  Wrench.  Official  Assignee, 
Mr.  Tucker." 

A  little  above  this  announcement,  and  in  a  bolder 
letter,  were  the  words— "  LIST  OF  BANKRUPTS." 


THE  TEETOTAL  "CLOUD. OF  WITNESSES." 
WE  have  often  observed  in  the  columns  of  Tkt  Ttetota- 
itr  that  the  whole  system  <>,"  drinking  alcoholic  liqaors 
is  based  upou  a  delusion  ;  and  on  looking  for  tbe  fif- 
tieth time,  a  few  days  ago,  over  Mr.  Grindrod's  admir- 
able work  BaccAiu,  we  were  delighted  to  Had  tbe  nume- 
rous authorities  he  bad  quoted  in  support  of  tbis  opi- 
nion. Tbe  delusion  consists  in  the  belief  that  there  are 
certain  times  and  conditions  when  alcoholic  liquor  is 
either  useful  or  necessary ;  but  it  appears  that,  with 
tbe  exception  of  a  very  few  cases  where  it  may  be  pre- 
scribed in  medical  treatment,  there  are  no  circumstances 
under  which  it  can  be  termed  useful  or  necessary. 
Frederick  Hoffman  says,  "Pure  water  is  the  best  drink 
for  persons  of  all  temperaments ;  it  promotes  a  free  and 
equable  circulation  of  the  blood,  on  which  tbe  due  per- 
formance of  every  animal  function  depends.  Water- 
drinkers  are  not  only  tbe  most  activ*  and  vigorous,  but 
tbe  most  healthy  and  cheerful."  Michaelis  says,  that 
"  man\;  naturally  a  water-drinker ;  and  when  be  is  so, 
seldom  fails  to  be  cheerful  and  happy.  His  first  step 
in  the  descending  scale  is  to  become  a  drinki-r'nf  wine." 
Mr.  Grindrod  himself  assures  us  that  "  intoxicating 
liquors  merely  stimulate  or  accelerate  the  vital  actioni, 
and  do  not  increase  the  actual  strength  of  the  physical 
powers."  The  celebrated  American  writer,  Dr.  Rush, 
in  his  Inquiry  into  the  Effect*  of  Spirituous  Li/juori,  posi- 
tively declares  tbat  no  error  is  greater  than  that  which 
supposes  "  that  spirituous  liquor*  lessen  tbe  effects  of 
cold  upon  the  body.  On  the  contrary,"  he  adds,  "  they 
always  render  the  body  more  liable  to  be  affected  and 
injured  by  cold.  The  temporary  warmth  they  produce 
is  invariably  succeeded  by  chilliness."  In  Re**'  En- 
cyclopctdia,  under  the  head  of  "Cold,"  there  i*  a  most 
interesting  account  of  the  remit*  of  a  number  of  at- 
tempts to  winter  in  the  arctic  regions :  and  from  that 
account  we  select  the  following  extract : — "  The  three 
principal  circumstances  which  distinguish  the  fatal 
attempts  from  those  which  succeeded,  are,  tkat  in  the 
former  instances,  the  men  fed  on  salt  provision*,  drank 
tpiritiunu  liquor  i,  and  lived  in  indolence;  whereat,  the 
men  who  survived  the  winter,  and  were  bat  slightly 
affected  by,  or  altogether  escaped,  tbe  scurry,  fed  upon 
fresh  animal  food,  or  at  least  preserved  without  salt : 
they  drank  water  only,  and  used  Bach  exercise.  On  the 
value  of  freth  meat  and  cxereiM  a*  preventives  of 
disease,  it  i*  unnecessary  to  comment  With  -respect 
to  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  the  preceding  facts  are 
extremely  important  and  satisfactory.  These  perni- 
cious liquors,  indeed,  are  now  geuerally  understood  to 
be  prejudicial  during  severe  and  continued  cold, 
although  they  may  afford  some  support  against  the 


temporary  effecti  of  cold  and  moisture.  The  brief  eleva- 
tion of  spirits  which  they  produce  is  a  very  fallacious 
token  of  their  good  effects,  as  it  is  always  succeeded  by 
the  greater  depression,  and  therefore  tends  rather  to 
exhaust  than  to  invigorate  the  principles  of  vitality." 

The  individual,  who  has  not  embraced  the  doctrine* 
of  Teetotalism,  nor  studied  its  elementary  principle*, 
is  perfectly  unaware  of  the  importance  and  the  extent 
of  tbe  testimony  that  can  be  brought  against  the  drink- 
ing usages  which  have  entailed  so  much  miser)'  npon 
tbe  world.  "  Coachmen,"  says  Mr.  Grindrod,  "  wbo 
travel  both  by  day  and  night  during  the  most  severe 
frosts  of  winter,  are  enabled  the  better  to  withstand  the 
effects  of  cold,  by  entirely  abstaining  from  all  kinds  of 
alcoholic  stimulants,  and  partaking  only  of  tea,  coffee, 
or  simple  water."  With  respect  to  the  idea  that  spiri- 
tuous liquors  diminish  the  effects  of  heat  upon  the  body, 
we  have  numerous  authorities  to  refute  it.  Dr.  Mosely 
declares  in  his  work  on  tropical  diseases,  that  from  hi* 
own  "  knowledge  and  custom,  as  well  as  from  the  cus- 
tom and  observation  of  others,  those  who  drink  nothing 
but  water,  or  make  it  their  principal  drink,  are  but 
little  affected  by  the  climate,  and  can  undergo  the 
greatest  fatigue  without  inconvenience."  Dr.  Rush 
observes  that  "  half  of  the  diseases  which  are  said  to  be 
produced  by  warm  weather,  are  originated  by  the  spi- 
rits which  are  swallowed  to  lessen  its  effects  upon  the 
system."  Speaking  of  France,  Lady  Morgan  say*, 
*'  The  very  trifling  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors  which 
occurs  in  France,  and  tbe  little  intercourse  which  sub- 
sists between  that  country  and  the  West  Indies,  very 
much  exempt  the  inhabitants  from  that  class  of  liver 
complaints  which  are  so  abundant  in  England,  and 
which,  masked  under  various  insidious  forms,  extend 
to  a  vast  many  complications  of  disease.  The  same 
abstinence  also  operates  to  simplify  fever,  and  to  render 
its  connexion  with  visceral  obstructions  less  common 
and  less  violent." 

Speaking  of  the  effects  of  alcoholic  liquor  upon  tbe 
frame,  with  regard  to  enabling  it  to  support  fatigue, 
Dr.  Beddoes  has  the  following  remark  : — "  I  shall  go 
far  towards  convincing  every  thinking  reader,  and  it 
may  stagger  the  most  obstinate,  if  I  show  that  the  hard- 
est out-of-door«'  summer  work  is  in  some  place*  perfectly 
well  borne  without  a  single  drop  uf  strong  fermented 
liquor.  Tbe  drink  of  one  day  exhausts  the  frame  more 
than  the  sober  exertions  of  three  ;  though  without  such 
a  help  as  strong  liquor,  a  hot  sun  and  a  long  day's  hard 
labour  are  sure  to  produce  fever  enough.  This  fever 
should  never  be  fomented  by  such  things  as  drive  on 
the  heart  to  beat  with  fresh  fury,  although  in  so  doing 
they  may  give  the  spirits  a  momentary  excitement:  it 
ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  kept  Hovn  by  diluting 
tirinki."  M.  Grindrod  concludes  his  chapter  upon 
popular  errors  in  respect  to  alcoholic  drinks  with  these 
words  :— "  On  a  candid  review  of  the  preceding  obser- 
vations and  facts,  it  will  surely  be  acknowledged  that 
the  delusion  in  question  has  been  one  of  the  most  falla- 
cious, as  well  as  deeply-rooted  and  fatal,  that  ever  took 
possession  of  the  human  mind."  Let  us  add,  in  con- 
clusion, tbat  Mr.  Grindod's  Bacchut  is  decidedly  one  of 
the  most  talented  productions  of  the  age. 


COMPOSITION. 

THE  article,  which  appeared  in  oar  columns,  under  tbe 
title  of  "  Versification,"  a  short  time  since,  seems  to  baw 
given  such  general  satisfaction,  if  we  may  judire  by  tbe 
letters  wa  have  received  from  various  correspondents, 
that  we  have  thought  it  incumbent  upon  as  to  lay  down 
the  fundamental  rales  of  Composition,  either  in  respect 
t  o  prose  or  verse.  In  undertaking  this  task,  our  chief 
aim  will  be  to  correct  those  error*  which  most  fre- 
quently occur  in  the  compositions  of  persons  whose 
educations  have  not  been  conducted  upon  very  extended 
principles. 

One  of  the  principal  faults  usually  observed  in  rack 
cases|is  the  redundant  use  of  the  conjunction  and ;  for 
example, — "  Drinking  is  very  injurious  to  men,  and 
ruins  them  mentally  and  bodily,  and  destroy*  their 
families,  and  creates  domestic  unhappioess;  and  there- 
fare  drinking  should  be  altogether  avoided."  A  little 
care  in  the  composition  of  this  sentence  would  have  ar- 
ranged it  thus  : — "  Drinking  is  very  injurious  to  men  : 
it  ruins  them  mentally  and  bodily ;  it  destroys  their 
families,  and  creates  domestic  unhappines*.  Drinking, 
therefore,  should  be  altogether  avoided." 

The  proper  use  of  the  pronouns  should  be  leant  with 
accuracy.  Many  persons  say  or  write,  "  There  are  men 
u*.Wi  hold  such  opinions ;"  or  "  There  are  able  advo- 
cates vhich  will  now  address  you."  The  word  «*• 
should  be  used  in  such  cases :  u-hich  it  neuter,  and  ap- 
plies to  inanimate  things,  or  those  living  specie*  tbat 
arc  not  human.  "  The  snake  wkich  stung  me,"—"  Tbe 
boose  which  he  built,"  are  correct.  Which  may  aleo  be 
used  when  relating  to  a  noun  of  multitude  ;  as, — "  Tbe 
audience  which  be  addressed,"— "  The  crowd  «*ie4 
dispersed,"—"  Tbe  meeting  tckiek  applauded, * — "  Xbe 
army  tfhtch  wa*  conquered,"  &c.  &c. 

With  regard  to  nouns  of  multitude,  tbe  verts,  which 
they  govern,  may  be  either  singular  or  plural  It  i*  at 
correct  to  write,  "  Tbe  multitude  wert  dispersed,"  «i 
"  The  multitude  wot  dispersed;  or  "The  committee 
were  addressed,"  as  "The  committee  vat  addressed." 

Great  care  should  be  taken  ia  placing  the  pronou.,. 
in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  no  decjfct  concerning  tbe  par- 
ticular antecedent  to  which  the  relative  nay  refer.  la 
such  a  sentence  a*  tbe  following,  this  care  is  not  taken:— 
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"The  national  opinion  with  regard  to  the  evil  effects 
of  intemperance,  which  no  individual  can  control,  &c." 
The  pronoun  which  may  either  refer  to  the  national  opi- 
nion or  to  the  tffecii  oj  'intemperance.  It  is  however  very 
easy  to  remove  all  rouin  for  doubt.  If  the  writer  of 
such  a  sentence  intended  the  pronoun  to  relate  to  the 
national  opinion,  he  might  place  his  phraseology  thus, — 
"The  national  opinion  with  regard  to  the  evil  effects  of 
intemperance, — that  opinion  which  no  individual  can 
control,  &c."  And  it'  he  required  the  pronoun  to  al- 
lude to  the  fffectt  of  intemperance,  he  could  compose  his 
sentence  in  this  manner, — "  The  national  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  evil  effects  of  intemperance, — ejf'ects  which 
no  individual  can  control,  &c."  A  second  instance 
of  the  necessity  of  care  in  the  proper  use  of  the  pro- 
nouns may  be  illustrated  by  thin  sentence,— "The  man 
in  the  power  of  a  creditor,  trim  knows  not  what  course 
to  pursue,  &c."  If  the  pronoun  u-ho  should  refer  to 
the  man,  the  sentence  should  stand  thus, — "  The  man 
in  the  power  of  a  creditor,  and  who  knows  not  what 
course  to  pursue,  &c."  The  conjunction  and  may  here 
be  used,  because  the  pronoun  u-ho  is  understood  in  the 
first  part  of  the  sentence,  which  ought,  strictly  speak- 
ing, to  be  written  in  this  manner, — "The  man,  who  it 
in  the  power  of  a  creditor,  and  who  knows  not  what 
course  to  pursue,  &c." 

Great  difficulty  is  frequently  experienced  by  those 
•who  have  not  received  a  perfect  grammatical  education, 
in  discriminating  between  the  proper  times  to  make  use 
of  vere  and  u-at.  H  ere  is  not  only  the  plural  in  one 
mood,  but  also  the  singular  in  another.  When  a  sen- 
tence is  simply  indicative,  ai  "  A  man  va.<  going  to 
London,"  then  u-at  is  used:  but  if  the  sentence  ex- 
pressed a  condition  or  a  wish,  then  u-ere  should  be  used, 
—thus,  "  If  a  man  were  going  to  London," — or,  "  I 
would  that  some  man  u-ere  going  to  London,  &c."  The 
conditional  mood  always  requires  the  use  of  the  word 
u-ere  ;  ex.  yia.  "  Although  he  u-ere  a  man  of  good  cha- 
racter, I  would  not  employ  him  ;"  but  if  no  condition, 
but  an  absolute  affirmative  should  be  expressed,  then 
the  sentence  would  stand  thus, — "  Although  he  was 
really  a  man  of  good  character,  I  did  not  employ  him." 
The  word  that  is  frequently  used  as  a  pronoun,  but 
should  be  so  used  with  caution,  and  only  to  vary  a  sen- 
tence, for  the  sake  of  euphony.  Thus,  instead  of  say- 
ing, "  The  man  went  to  the  chapel,  u-hicli  is  in  Alders- 
gate  Street,  and  signed  the  pledge,  u-hich  is  so  condu- 
live  to  real  happiness," — we  should  say,  "The  man  wenl 
to  the  chapel,  u-hii-h  is  in  Aldersgate  Street,  and  signed 
the  pledge  that  is  so  conducive  to  real  happiness."  A 
member  in  the  House  of  Commons  once  made  the  fol- 
lowing observation, — "  I  declare  most  positively  that 
that,  that  that  man  said,  is  false  !"  He  should  have 
laid, — "  I  declare  that  that,  which  that  man  said  is 
false.''  Had  he  studied  euphony  of  expression,  he 
would  have  varied  the  remark  in  some  way  like  the  fol- 
lowing one, — "  I  declare  that  the  statement,  u-hich  was 
put  forth  by  the  man,  to  u-hom  allusion  has  been  made, 
is  false."  Here  the  same  pronoun  is  only  used  once, 
and  there  are  only  two  pronouns  in  the  sentence.  In 
the  sentence  where  that  is  repeated  four  times,  the  first 
that  is  used  as  an  adverb,  and  the  other  three  as  pro- 
nouns. 

The  verb  ii  invariably  used,  with  its  plural  termina- 
tion, in  cases  where  conditions  or  real  doubts  are  ex- 
pressed. Instead  of  saying,  "If  my  father  duet  go  to 
Canterbury  to-morrow,"  we  should  say,  "  If  my  father 
do  go  to  Canterbury  to-morrow."  A  second  example 
of  this  rule  is  afforded  by  the  following  sentence  :— 
"  Although  he  requirt  the  document  by  Monday  next, 
it  will  not  be  ready  fur  him  :" — to  say,  "  Although  he 
rryuirei  the  document,  &c.,"  would  be  incorrect.  la 
the  same  way.  it  would  be  improper  to  say,  "  If  I  am 
decided  to  address  you  again  ;" — the  sentence  should 
•land  thus, — "  If  I  he  decided  to  address  yon  again, 
&c. ;"  and,  farther,  "  If  there  be  no  more  to  write,  we 
may  fold  up  the  letter,"— instead  of  "  If  there  is  no 
more,  &c." 

In  the  English  language  two  negatives  make  an 
affirmative.  Thus,  if  we  say—"  I  did  no!  mean  to  do 
him  no  injury,"— or,  "  I  di,i'nt  intend  to  do  nothing 
to  him,"  it  is  the  same  as  saying  the  precise  contrary. 
To  speak  correctly,  these  sentences  should  thus  be  ar- 
ranged,—" I  did  not  mean  to  do  him  any  injury," — and 
41 1  «b'd"nl  intend  to  do  anything  to  him."  In  the  Greek 
language,  two  negatives  strengthen  the  denial  or  re- 
fusal;  and  for  this  reason,  Milton,  availing  himself  o: 
poetical  licence,  hat  once  or  twice  employed  the  Greek 
idiom  in  hit  poem.  But  this  usage  of  two  negatives  is 
redly  improper  in  English  composition.  "  jV»r  do  I 
not  deny  th1  ambitious  aim,  &c."  is  to  say,  properly 
speaking,  "  1  do  deny  the  ambitious  aim :"  the  wori 
not  should  have  been  left  out  to  constitute  correc 
phraseology.  Poetry,  however,  admits  of  many  licenses 
amongst  which  the  transposition  and  total  omuuon  o 
words  are  the  principal. 

Even  men  of  education  have  imbibed  certain  errors 
with  regard  to  the  proper  use  of  words,— errors  whic 
cannot  be  too  promptly  corrected.  "  I  deign  to  too; 
upon  you,"  is  to  say  "I  condescend  to  look  upon  you, 
and  not  (as  is  intended )  "  I  disdain  to  look  upon  yon. 
Again,—  "  I  would  not  demean  myself  in  such  a  man 
ner,"  does  not  express  this  sentence — "  I  will  not  de 
graft  myself  in  such  a  manner ;"  but  simply,  "  I  wii 
nbt  contract  myself  in  such  a  manner."  The  verb  de 
mean  signifies  to  behave,  to  conduct,  and  not  to  dtgraA 
one'i-self.  To  UN  the  word  Ttmptrmtct  to  express 


l  abitinence,  is  incorrect.  Temperance  signifies  a 
emperate,  or  moderate  use,  of  anything.  For  this  rea- 
on,  the  globe  is  divided  into  zones,  named  according 
o  their  relative  degrees  of  heat ;  viz.,  the  Frigid  Zone, 
he  Temperate  Zone,  and  the  Torid  Zone.  The  Tem- 
perate, or  Intermediate,  or  Moderate  degree  of  heart  is 
icre  expressed.  The  readers  of  this  journal  will  ob- 
erve  that  we  make  use  the  word  Tettotalitm  upon  al- 
most all  occasions  to  express  total  abitinence,  which  idea 
s  nut  represented  by  the  word  Ttmperance. 

Many  words  have  been  borrowed  from  the  French, 
nd  other  languages,— or  are  formed  of  compound 
words  in  the  English  languages ;  and,  however  these 
words  may  be  prouounced,  care  should  be  taken  to 
write  them  correctly.  There  is  a  species  of  cherry  which 
was  originally  imported  from  Metier,  in  France  :  when 
alluded  to,  we  should  write  Medoc  chetriei,  and  not 
Way-duke  cherries,  although  the  latter  be  the  pronunci- 
ation of  the*  first  word.  Instead  of  writing  a  Welth 
Rabbit,  we  should  say,  a  Welsh  rare-bit.  A  Bay-u-indou; 
and  not  a  Buu-.urindow,  is  correct.  To  show  the  reader 
low  words  may  be  corrupted,  we  need  only  observe 
that  Curmudgeon  is  formed  of  the  two  French  words 
Caur  Mechant  (a  "  bad  heart.")  The  exclamation  of 
;he  crier  in  the  courts  of  justice  in  England, — "  Oh  1 
yes  !  oh  !  yes !  oh  !  yes  !"  is  a  corruption  of  the  French 
word  Oyei  ("Listen  !")  The  word  Bourgeois  (the  name 
of  a  particular  kind  of  type)  is  a  French  word,  the  pro- 
nunciation of  which  is  Anglicised  :  Long  Primer  (ano- 
ther name  for  a  peculiar  species  of  type)  is  a  corruption 
of  the  French  term  for  the  same  article — Longue  Pre- 
mier. Nearly  all  the  words  used  in  military  drills,  or, 
evolutions,  and  in  fortification,  are  either  pure  or  cor- 
rupted French  ;  viz.,  Echelon,  deploy,  march,  manoeuvre, 
alinement  (Echelonner,  deplayer,  marcher,  manetti-rer, 
alignment)  ;  and  Counterscarp,  escarp,  demilune,  bat- 
tien,  glacis,  fatcinet  (Contrescarpe,  eicarpe,  demilune, 
bastiim,  glacis,  fateinet),  &c. 

One  of  the  principal  errors  into  which  unstudied 
composers  fall,  is  the  repetition  of  the  same  word  so 
closely  to  each  other,  as  to  destroy  the  euphony  of  the 
sentence  or  paragraph.  This  is  called  tautology  :  the 
composer  must  therefore  exercise  his  memory,  and  find, 
on  the  second  occasion,  another  word  of  the  same 
meaning,  or  else  adroitly  express  the  first  by  means  of 
a  relative.  Long  sentences  and  a  great  redundancy  of 
verbiage  are  striking  defects  ;  and  a  nice  discrimination 
is  required  in  the  use  of  very  metaphorical  language, 
for  fear  it  should  verge  into  bombast.  There  is  but  so 
small  an  interval  between  the  sublime  and  the  ridicu- 
lous — between  high-flown  language  and  absurd  twad- 
dle, that  the  young  composer  had  better  avoid  rhetorical 
flourishes  as  much  as  possible.  When  an  English  poet 
write — 

"  Oh  <  for  a  lay,  loud  »«  the  snrre 

That  lashes  Lapland's  founding  shore  " 

— he  committed  to  paper  a  most  ridiculous  idea,  instead 
of  a  sublime  one,  at  which  he  aimed. 

The  next  article  we  shall  publish  upon  the  subject  of 
literary  study,  will  relate  to  the  CHOICE  UP  LANGUAGE 
IN  PHOSB  AND  VERSE. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

AMBITION. 
Sf  Mn.  Reynold* 

Oft  does  th'  unconscious  vesiel  fly 
To  distant  coasts  were  billows  bigb 

In  dread  confusion  roar; 
And.  of  the  danger  no«twar«. 
Hoping  to  find  »  refun  there. 

She  splits  upon  the  thore; — 
So  does  ambition  urge  us  on 

Inviting  power  to  gain  ! 
And  when  oar  highest  hopes  are  won. 
We  find  our  happiness  undone 

By  that  we  would  atuia. 

Ambition  bids  as  stoop  to  crime, 
And  bears  onto  the  latest  time 

Of  frailty  many  a  token  : 
The  wiseit  often  fall  away. 
And  chiefs  regret  their  peace  decay, 

Wben  honour'!  laws  are  broken. 
Ambition  Is  the  none  of  woe. 

And  hastesis  to  the  grave, 
Of  life  the  eranetcrni  (low. 
And  bids  tbe  crimson  current  flow 

Front  them  It  cannot  save  I 

"*  .__ 

DEATH  AND  ETERNITY. 
By  Mr,.  Reynolds. 

Hast  ever  mark'd  the  fading  spirit  fly— 
The  parting  of  the  body  and  the  soak? 
There  is  a  kind  of  mental  agoay, 
As  It  won  Id  stem,  that  often  thrills  the  whole 
Of  the  decaying  frame,  as  to  its  iml 
Tbe  vital  breath  is  ebbing  snre  an. I  fast : — 
Perchance  a  secret  dread,  beyond  conlnml, 
During  brief  retrospection  of  the  past. 
And  thadd'rint;  what  may  be  th'  eternal  doom  at  last? 

Oh '  let  ibis  be  the  virtuous  Christian's  stay. 
When  he  remarks  a  parent's  race  Is  o'er, 
That  ihouih  the  vital  tide  be  pasi'd  away, 
And  the  tool  fled  to  a  fur  distant  shore, 
Tet  they  shall  mMt  again,  for  evermore 
To  dwell  In  happisww.  and  in  the  sUht 
Of  Him  who  bids  the  stormy  oceaa  roar, 
Who  made  the  world,  the  darkness,  and  the  light. 
And  dwelli  omnipotent  la  ngio»  Infinite  I 

Supremely  blest  shall  te  tkeir  state  above— 
V*r  nr'ri  tb*  virnwos  can  have  loilM  ia v*la, 
Or  llr'd  for  nauf  hi  in  unity  and  l«ve 
With  those  on  earth  i    Wben  they  shall  mett  info 
All  they  held  dear.  In  the  r«1e«il,t  train. 
Joy  shall  transfuse  Its  radiance  to  their  eyes. 
And  they  shall  reap  reward  for  all  their  p»ln, 
What  time  the  trump  ihall  echo  through  toe  skies, 
And  earth  and  sea  shall  rtoaer  •  u  •  h.«  in  them  lit* : 


Ami  when  the  boasting  Sadducee  shall  hrurk 
Th*  knell  of  future  woe  for  him  to  be  ; 
And  when  the  proud  idolater  shall  mark 
The  ruin  of  nil  falne  divinity  ! 
And  when  the  truth  upon  tne  Pharisee 
Shall  break  in  .ill  its  terror,  that  his  prayer, 
Arrav'd  in  guises  of  hypocriiy, 
Has  i.iilM  to  save  him  from  a  long  despair; 
For  heav'n  is  won  by  truth,— no  hypocrite  is  there! 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  regret  that  G.  A.  R'a  article  will  not  suit  our  columns,  as  it 
ontains  remarks  upon  subject!  which  have  already  been  treated 
fin  this  journal.  We  however  thank  him  for  his  kind  inten- 
ions. 

Mr.  II .  Rodhouse,  of  Coventry,  is  thanked  for  his'letter.  He 
will  perceive  that  we  hnve  anticipated  tin  subject  of  uiscoramuni- 
ation  in  our  journal  of  last  week. 

We  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Reader  to  the 
Tenth  Number  of  a  Series  of  Illustrations,  which  is 
given  gratis  with  "  THE  TEETOTALER"  of  this  rUy. 

The  Series  will  be  complete  in  Twelve  Illustrations, 
and  will  be  continued  for  as  many  consecutive  weeks. 
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THE  real  and  avowed  object  of  Teetotalism  is  to 
extirpate  the  vice  of  intemperance  from  the  earth, 
and  to  propagate  the  salutary  doctrines  of  unex- 
ceptionable abstinence  from  all  intoxicating 
"iquors.  It  would  therefore  seem  natural  that 
:he  advocates  of  Teetotalism  should  adopt  all 
possible  measures,  that  are  honourable  and  legiti- 
nate,  to  accomplish  their  object ;  and  that  they 
should  hail,  with  unfeigned  joy,  the  establishment 
of  new  Societies  and  new  journals  upon  similar 
principles.  The  increase  of  Teetotal  Associa- 
:ions,  and  the  extension  of  the  Teetotal  press, 
should  be  considered  the  certain  evidences  of 
triumph  and  success ;  and  «hould  encourage  pre- 
existing  associations  and  journals  to  renewed  ex- 
ertions. But,  alas !  such  is  not  always  the  case. 
There  are  certain  individuals  who  style  them- 
selves Teetotalers,  and  who  probably  practise  the 
doctrine  from  interested  motives,  but  from  whose 
tongues  emanate  the  most  cordial  expressions  of 
hatred  against  those  societies  which  they  are 
pleased  to  consider  the  rivals  of  their  own.  All 
their  ideas  seem  to  be  centred  in  the  words  "  op- 
position" and  "  competition ;"  and  some  of  these 
persons  have  not  hesitated  to  declare,  upon  pub- 
lic platforms,  that  they  hoped  "  such-and-such  aa 
Association  would  speedily  fall  to  the  ground." 
They  have  prophesied  such  a  fate  for  several  or- 
ganized bodies  of  Teetotalers  now  in  flourishing 
circumstances;  and  their  heart-felt  wish  has 
been  the  parent  of  the  prediction. 

We  regret  to  be  compelled  to  notice  such  con- 
duct in  our  columns :  we  regret  that  we  should 
be  compelled  to  expose  it  to  those  of  our  readers 
(and  we  have  some  thousands)  who  have  not  as 
yet  joined  Teetotal  Associations; — but  we  are 
only  fulfilling  a  duty,  albeit  a  painful  one,  which 
circumstances  have  imposed  upon  us.  What  can 
we  think  of  such  individuals  as  those  to  whom  al- 
lusion has  been  made  above  ?  Are  they  not,  in 
fact,  as  inveterate  enemies  to  the  real  interests  of 
the  cause  as  the  publicans  and  vintners  them- 
selves ?  To  exult  over  the  fall  of  any  Teetotal 
society,  or  to  predict  such  an  occurrence  with 
savage  glee,  is  to  divulge  the  real  sentiments 
which  originally  induced  such  men  to  join  the 
ranks  of  those  who  are  embarked  in  this  great 
work  of  moral  reformation ; — and  these  senti- 
ments are  interest  and  views  of  pecuniary  advan- 
tage. We  earnestly  entreat  all  Teeto'tal  audi- 
ences to  express,  in  the  strongest  terms,  their  dis- 
approbation of  such  disgraceful  conduct  as  that  to 
which  we  have  ere  now  alluded,  whenever  they 
see  it  displayed  upon  any  platform.  The  cause 
sustains  the  greatest  injury  from  these  paltry  dis- 
cussions and  feuds;  and  the  world  beyond  the 
sphere  of  Teetotalism  imagines  that "  we  are  split 
amongst  ourselves."  If  such  an  opinion  be  suf- 
fered to  gain  ground,  the  doctrine  of  total  absti- 
nence from  all  intoxicating  liquors  will  not  expe- 
rience that  rapid  popularity  which  its  true  friends- 
hope  to  see  realized. 

WKile  we  are  recording  our  observations  upon 
this  very  important  subject,  we  shall  avail  our- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  make  a  few  remarks 
upon  the  disgraceful  attempts  set  on  foot  in  cer- 
tain quarters  to  injure  the  circulation  arid  repnta- 
tion  of  Tlit  Teetotaler  journal.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  this  publication,  its  enemies  de- 
clared that  its  price  and  its  plan  were  against  its 
success.  It  vas  argued  that  a  journal,  which 
admitted  tales  and  light  matter,  would  not  suit 
the  Teetotal  world.  But  these  opinions  were 
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speedily  refuted.    The  Teetotal  world  liberally 
supported  the  publication  j  and  the  variety  of  its 
matter  ensured  it  immediate  popularity.    Its  ene- 
mies saw  that  it  was  prospering ;  and  their  wits 
were  set  to  work  to  imagine  a  means  of  injuring 
it.    With  a  policy  more  infernal  than  that  which 
suggested  to  Khalil  Tschendereli  the  establish- 
ment of  the  corps  of  Janizzaries, — with  a  malig- 
nity more  despicable  than  that  which  prompts 
the  vindictive  wretch  to  throw  vitriol  upon  the 
countenance  of  his  enemy, — and  with  a  restless 
energy,  well  deserving  a  better  cause,  did  the  op- 
ponents of  The  Teetotaler  circulate  a  report  that 
its  columns  contained  matter  of  an  infidel  and 
irreligious  tendency.    This  execrable  falsehood 
•was  industriously  circulated,  and  produced  more 
or  less  effect  upon  weak  minds.    And  yet,  we  can 
safely    challenge   our   enemies  and  the    whole 
•world,  to  select  one  sentence  of  an  infidel  or  irre- 
ligious tendency  from  the  pages  of  The  Teetotaler, 
from  its  commencement  up  to  the  present  day. 
On  the  contrary  —  yes,  reader,   mark  —  on    the 
contrary,  the  spirit  of  the  matter  contained  in 
this  journal  is,  and  always  has  been,  of  a  purely 
moral  tendency,  having  the  Christian  creed  as  its 
firm  and  unalterable  basis.     In  the  third  Number 
of  The  Teetotaler,  the  Leading  Article  contains 
the  following  words, — "  A  word  shall  never  ap- 
pear in  its  columns  which  may  call  a  blush  to  the 
cheek  of  the  most  fastidious,  or  militate  against 
the  religious  sentiments  of  the  most  punctilious." 
In  the  fifth  Number,  also  in  the  Leading  Article, 
we  observed  that  "  we  do  not  believe  that  any 
minister  of  the  Gospel  would  have  the  unblushing 
effrontery  to  come  forward,  and  maintain,  by  im- 
plication, that  the  Saviour  of  the  world  would 
advocate  that  habit  which  has  destroyed  more 
lives  than  the  sword"  (alluding  to  the  miracle 
performed  at  Cana  in  Galilee).    "  God  alone  can 
replace  Man,  by  man  destroyed,"  says  the  Arti- 
cle entitled  "  The  Mechanism  of  Art  and  of  Na- 
ture" in  the  sixth  Number.     The  Article  called 
"  Instinct  and  Reason,"  in  the  seventh  Number, 
is  written  expressly  to  prove  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  of  man.   In  the  Leading  Article  of  Num- 
ber XVI,  the  following  passage  occurs: — "The 
principles  of  total  abstinence  have  turned  men 
away  from  the  paths  which  lead  to  the  ale-house, 
and  taught  them  to  pursue  those  that  conduct 
their    steps    to    the   shrine    of  the  Almighty." 
These  quotations  will  at  once  give  an  unqualified 
denial  to  the  base  culumnies  of   our  enemies ; 
and,  in  addition  to  this  evidence,  we  may  call  the 
attention  of  the  public    to  the  readiness   with 
which  we  have  always  extracted  from  religious 
publications,  when  connected  with  Teetotalism. 
W e  again  repeat,  that  tee  defy  the  world  to  pro- 
duce one  passage  in  the  columns  of  any  A/umber 
of  this  journal,  tchich  at  all  "  militates  against 
the  religious  sentiments  of  the  most  punctilious." 
To  stab  a  man  in  the  dark  is  not  a  more  das- 
tardly act  than  to  raise  against  him  the  cry  of  in- 
fidelity.   Men  of  rightly-constituted  minds  are 
not  swayed  by  such  infamous  culurony ;  but  those 
individuals,   whose  imaginations  are  weak  and 
prejudices  strong,  readily  imbibe  the  scandalous 
opinion,  and  retail  it  again.    Despicable  indeed 
must  be  the  characters  of  those  wretches,  who 
have  recourse  to  such  means  of  petty  vengeance 
as  these. 

We  commenced  our  editorial  superintendence 
of  The  Teetotaler,  with  the  determination  of  pro- 
viding for  our  readers  not  only  n  journal  which 
should  inculcate  and  support  the  doctrines  ol 
Teetotalism,  but  which  should  also  afford  them 
general  information  and  amusement  at  the  same 
time.  The  immense  circulation  which  The  Tee- 
totaler now  enjoys  is  the  best  test  of  the  success 
of  our  plan ;  and  our  continuous  endeavours  shall 
still  be  to  supply  our  readers  with  a  good  family 
journal,  the  variety  of  whose  contents  shall  re- 
lieve the  mind  from  the  monotony  attendant  upon 
one  particular  study.  We  have  received  hun- 
dreds of  letters  acknowledging  conversions  from 
habits  of  intemperance  or  moderate-drinking  to 
those  of  total  abstinence, — conversions  effected  br 
this  publication ;  and  the  fearlessness  with  which 
we  have  exposed  abuses  where  abuses  exist," and 
where  they  seem  to  regard  the  principle  we  ad- 
vocate, has  obtained  for  us  general  applause. 
The  Teetotaler  is,  moreover,  at  this  moment  the 
cheapest  periodical  of  the  day,  when  the  illustra- 
tions given  with  it  are  considered :  and,  placing 
them  aside,  it  is  still  the  cheapest,  Chamber'* 
Edinburgh  Journal  alone  excelled.  It  is  for 
these  several  reasons  that  the  public  has  gener- 
ously and  nobly  accorded  us  its  patronage ;  and 
so  long  as  we  please  generally,  we  shall  not  do 


otherwise  than  smile  at  the  impotent  attempts  of 
a  few  envious  individuals  to  injure  us. 

Supposing  that  those  aforesaid  envious  indi- 
iduals  had  succeeded  in  swamping  this  journal, 
as  they  hoped  and  predicted,  would  they  not 
lave  inflicted  a  previous  injury  upon  the  cause  of 
Teetotalism?  Would  nor  the  publicans  and 
anti-teetotalers  generally  have  hailed  the  fall  of 
a  Teetotal  publication  as  a  sign  of  their  own  vie- 
wy ?  Most  assuredly  would  such  have  been 
.heir  boasting.  But  the  malignant  enemies,  who 
raised  the  false  cry  of  infidelity  against  us,  would 
not  have  felt  one  pang  at  the  blow  thus  struck  at 
Teetotalism,  so  long  as  their  own  selfish  views 
were  accomplished,  and  their  nefarious  plans 
proved  successful.  This  observation  shows  how 
sincere  are  they  in  the  Teetotal  cause,  and  how 
much  of  their  own  private  interests  they  sacrifice 
for  the  welfare  of  that  principle  of  which  upon 
public  platforms  they  declare  themselves  to 
ie  so  deeply  enamoured.  ;  At  the  outset  of  this 
article,  we  had  intended  to  have  published  the 
names,  occupations,  and  residences,  of  several  of 
the  envious  culumniators  here  alluded  to;  but 
we  shall  demonstrate  in  this  respect  the  for- 
aearance  which  is  taught  by  the  Christian  creed, 
— that  creed  which  we  practise  without  affec- 
tation, and  which  they  affect  without  practice. 

We  certainly  have  a  right  to  mistrust  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  Christian  professions  of  those  who 
deal  in  the  vilest  and  most  uncharitable  of  all 
scandal.  "Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness 
against  thy  neighbour,"  is  a  precept  which  should 
lave  its  weight  not  only  in  a  public  tribunal  of 
ustice,  but  also  in  private  life.  But  how  can 
:hey  attempt  to  follow  so  divine  a  command, 
whose  hearts  are  not  free  "from  envy,  hatred, 
and  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness."  Back  in 
their  own  teeth  do  we  hurl  the  accusation  of  in- 
fidelity :  upon  them  rebounds  the  barbed  and 
poisoned  arrow  they  aimed  at  us.  It  is  not  by 
simply  declaring  themselves  to  be  Christians, 
that  the  world  will  regard  them  as  such.  Inter- 
ested motives  will  induce  millions  to  proclaim 
their  religious  piety ;  but  we  may  be  permitted 
to  doubt  its  sincerity,  unless  its  assertion  be  sup- 
ported by  actions.  If  the  individuals,  who  as- 
sailed ourselves  in/  'he  manner  above  described, 
wish  to  acquire  the  characters  of  Christians,  let 
them  practise  the  doctrines  of  Christianity ; — let 
them  act  openly,  honourably,  and  fearlessly,  and 
not  endeavour  to  encompass  their  aims  by  'a  sys- 
tem of  back-biting,  scandal,  and  vilification. 
These  are  the  deeds  of  true  Christians; — but 
words  are  too  frequently  considered  before  ac- 
tions in  the  minds  of  the  weak  and  uneducated. 
Let  it  also  be  remembered  that  those  who  negli- 
gently suffer  themselves  to  be  biassed,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  their  fellow -creatures,  by  the  wicked 
culumny  of  others,  are  only  one  degree  removed 
from  the  original  propagators  of  the  slander 
themselves ;  because  it  is  the  duty  of  every  hon- 
ourable and  just  man  to  weigh  well  and  investi- 
gate the  attacks  made  upon  the  characters  of 
third  parties,  before  he  allows  them  to  make  any 
impression  upon  his  mind. 


AURIMA,  THE  VICTIM. 

BT    JOHN    WILSON    ROSS,    At  THOR    OF    *'  NINIAN." 
I. 

IT  was  in  those  ancient  times  when  foreign  conquest 
had  not  yet  given  to  the  west  of  Europe  the  dubious 
advantages  of  civilized  slavery  in  exchange  for  rude 
independence,  that  Gallia,  which  the  hand*  of  the  suc- 
ceeding generations  hare  ploughed,  and  tilled,  and 
cultirated,  offered  to  the  sight  nothing  but  dreary 
forests,  vast  marshes,  and  vide  waste  plains  studded 
with  innumerable  villages,  and  now  and  then  a  few 
cities  surrounded  by  the  wall*  which  no  Vauban  or 
Cormontaigne  had  yet  systematized. 

The  men,  whose  manners  were  barbarous  though 
simple,  were  tall  in  Mature,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
women  was  in  strict  harmony  with  the  majesty  of 
their  wild  nature.  Such  were  those  noble  people  the 
Gauls  and  Celts,  now  so  often  confounded  under  the 
fame  name — those  fair,  blue-eyed  Gauls,  who  when  the 
period  of  their  warlike  colony  bad  pasted  away, 
traversed  the  whole  of  Europe,  penetrated  into  Asia 
— the  cradle  of  their  race — and  afterwards  took  by 
assault  the  haughty  Rome. 

In  spite  of  the  names  of  Barbarians  which  was  given 
to  these  ancient  Gauls  by  the  Greeks,  and  their  foes 
the  Romans,  they  nevertheless  surpassed  those  mise- 
rable people  who  exist  at  the  present  day  in  a  savage 
state  in  New  Zealand,  and  who  are  so  immersed  in 
moral  obscurity.  that  bodily  strength  among  them 
constitute*  a  title)  to  cooisderation,,  and  consequently 
a  more  cruel  servitude  is  inflicted  on  the  softer  sex, 
inasmuch  as  woman,  on  account  of  h«r  physical 
debility,  is  placed  under  the  brutal  dominion  of  man. 


Far  different  was  the  lot  of  women  among  the 
Sauls,  in  spite  of  their  sanguinary  religion,  and  the 
warlike  habits  which  somewhat  augmented  the  seve- 
rity of  their  character ;  esteem  and  affection  for  the 
Female  sex  seemed  innate  in  this  heroical  race.  The 
Sauls  made  them  not  their  companions  like  the  Cava- 
liers of  the  middle  ages,  merely  for  the  purposes  of 
passive  adoration,  oftentimes  tyrannical  in  proportion 
as  it  was  contrary  to  their  divinity.  Women  in  those 
ages  were  much  superior  to  women  in  the  middle) 
ages;  their  advice  wis  listened  to,  and  their  opinionb 
taken;  their  countenances  were  auxiliaries,  and  their 
voices  fraught  with  inspiration  to  the  warrior  in  the 
field  of  battle  ;  they  were  regarded  as  the  prophetesses 
of  his  destiny.  Their  mystical  exaltation,  their  unex- 
pected inspirations,  and  their  sublimity,  which  suffici- 
ently compensated  for  a  less  vigorous  intellect,  induced 
these  people  to  attribute  to  them  supernatural  fa- 
culties. They  imagined  that  their  gods  had  revealed 
to  this  sex  the  mysteries  of  reading  the  future,  and 
even  the  power  of  commanding  the  elements. 

Hence  originated  enchantresses,  of  whom  traditions, 
much  disfigured,  it  is  true,  have  nevertheless  served  to 
allure  our  infancy. 

Besides  these  extraordinary  women  who  exercised 
for  a  long  time  a  strong  influence  over  the  destiny  of 
the  Gallic  and  Teutonic  nations,  there  were  colleges  of 
Druidesses  organized  throughout  different  parts  of 
Gallia,  like  those  of  the  Druids,  the  formidable  priests 
of  the  Celts.  The  most  renowned  of  these  assemblies, 
dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  Gallo-Celtic  deities, 
was  in  the  island  of  Syesia,  situate  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Manica,  between  Armorica  and  Britain. 

Such  was  for  many  ages  the  state  of  Gallia,  till  the 
Romans,  already  roasters  of  the  province  of  Rodano, 
ventured  to  penetrate  into  Central  Gallia,  favoured  by 
the  dissension  of  its  own  inhabitants.  These  united, 
not  before  it  was  too  late,  against  the  common  foe,  and 
soon  the  reports  of  the  Roman  victories  spread  to  the 
remotest  extremity  of  the  country. 

II. 

It  was  the  last  night  of  the  year.  From  a  dark 
grove  of  the  forest  of  Armorica  were  seen  the  flashing 
of  a  thousand  torches,  and  a  long  procession  of  phan- 
toms clad  in  white  garments  moving  slowly  in  death- 
like silence.  It  was  the  band  of  the  Druids  and  the  . 
people  of  Lemorrici  coming  to  seek  in  the  barks  of 
their  oaks  the  Sacred  Mistletoe  of  the  New  Year.  By 
the  rays  of  the  moon  and  the  lustre  of  their  torches, 
they  sought  and  resought  in  vain,  regarding  each  other 
in  silent  sadness,  for  their  fruitless  search  announced 
the  wrath  of  Heaven.  Suddenly  the  dry  leaves  rustled 
beneath  some  hasty  steps,  and  a  breathless  warrior 
rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  band. 

"  Woe  I  woe  j"  he  cried,  "  woe  to  our  country ! 
Alas  !  that  the  gods  protect  us  no  longer  !  The  great 
city  Aleasia  is  destroyed  ;  and  after  a  two  years  siege,  its 
walls  are  now  crumbling  before  Julius  Cnsar.  The 
leader  of  the  GanU  is  the  conqueror's  prisoner,  and  the 
deputies  of  Csoiar  are  marching  towards  Armorica." 

A  fearful  shuddder  passed  through  the  crowd. 

"  Silence  1"  exclaimed  a  voice  ;  and  in  silence  the 
priestess  Aurinia  advanced ;  her  eyes  sparkling,  her 
brow  garlanded  with  vervain,  and  her  dark  hair  stream- 
ing in  the  wild  breeze  of  the  night :  "  Alas !  ye  gods, 
reveal  to  us  our  impiety  !  Woe  to  you,  Armoricans, 
if  you  appease  not  the  gods  that  have  vowed  venge- 
ance against  you  in  their  anger'  You  have  neglected 
their  worship  ;  you,  Gauls,  stand  harassed  by  the 
very  bands  of  Gauls:  behold,  thence,  our  Alessia 
taken!  behold,  thence,  the  sacred  tree  concealed  from 
our  search !  Pacify  the  mysterious  power !  Dedicate) 
to  Hy-ra-Bras*  the  first  strangers  that  shall  profane 
our  solitude,  and  Armorica  shall  yet  be  safe  from  inva- 
sion. He  that  shall  defraud  the  Great  Spirit  of  bis 
victims  shall  be  given  alive  to  the  flames,  slain  for  the 
black  Teutates — the  god  of  vengeance  ! — Do  you  ' 
swear  P" 


"  We  swear '." 


III. 


There  was  heard  the  sound  of  rustling  arms  in  the 
frontiers  of  Armorica.  The  Romans,  governors  of  the 
country  of  the  Cenomani,  bad  entered  the  peninsula  of 
Brittany,  and  were  waiting  from  day  to  day  the  ap- 
proach of  the  victors. 

Aurinia  was  wandering  beneath  the  grove  of  oaks,  " 
pondering  on  her  terrible  vow,  and  the  fate  of  her 
country,  when  a  distant  noise  sounded  through  the 
forest.    The  Celtic  troops  were  disturbing  the 'sacred 
place  with  the  voice  of  mirth.    Immediately  after- 
wards a  numerous  band  of  Armoricans  presented  itself 
to  the  sight  of  the  priestess,  dragging  along,  bound 
two  by  two,  a  hundred    men  of  dark  complexions,* 
covered  with  foreign  armour. 

"  Rejoice,  prophetess  Aurinia,"  exclaimed  the  vic- 
tor*, "  for  yon  are  about  to  fulfil  your  vow  to  Hy  ra- 
bras.  A  party  of  Roman  knights  are  captives  in  oar 
chains;  hither  they  approach,  we  have  preserved  them 
for  our  (MC»I  Deity." 

AnrinoT  answered  not — she  leant  against  a  tree — her 
heart  beat  violently— a  mist  covered  her  eyes.  When 
she  raised  her  head,  she  met  the  full  gaze  of  the  van- 
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quished  chief  contemplating  her  with  admiration. 
Uttering  something  in  an  unknown  language,  he  lifted 
up  his  bound  hands  towards  her,  but  with  an  inhuman 
shunt  he  was  dragged  across  the  grove  with  hia  unfor- 
tunate companions. 

Aurinia  could  not  drive  from  her  mind  the  form  of 
the  pale  and  bleeding  youth,  noble,  and  even  engag- 
ing, in  bis  adversity.  She  now  no  longer  command- 
ed that  maddening  sacrifice  which  her  fatal  vow  re- 
quired of  her — contending  emotions  agitated  her  breast 
— the  inexeorable  Druidess  had  become  a  woman. 

She  passed  into  the  deep  wood,  where  in  her  terror 
she  accused  herself  of  impiety,  for  she  felt  .the  horror 
of  her  vow,  and  cursed  the  victory  which  had  so  soon 
caused  its  fulfilment.  When  her  functions  were  called 
for  at  the  dark  ceremonies,  she  assisted  not,  for  her 
thoughts  were  too  profane.  She  fled  across  theBlavet 
into  the  county  of  the  Veneti,  thinking  thus  to  escape 
in  flight  the  pangs  of  misery  and  remorse  which  racked 
her  bosom.  Here  she  soon  lost  herself  amid  the  thou- 
sand paths  of  the  forest.  And  the  next  morning  found 
her  reduced  by  fatigue,  sleeping  at  the  foot  of  a  young 
oak.  A  confused  remembrance  seized  her  when  she 
awoke,  but  the  first  glance  showed  her,  alas!  her  sad 
solitude. 

Behind  her  exteuded  a  vast  lake,  and  over  against  it 
stood  a  dense  crowd  of  gigantic  trees  girt  everywhere 
by  immense  rocks  of  granite.  As  she  was  strolling 
beneath  these  rocks,  she  fancied  a  high  meinhir 
or  Druidic  column,  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise, 
which  induced  her  to  take  flight,  but  a  kind  of  fasci- 
nation attracted  her  towards  the  trees.  Darting  into  a 
shady  path,  she  pursued  her  way  till  she  suddenly  dis- 
covered herself  to  be  in  a  small  plain  that  stretched 
circularly  in  the  middle  of  the  wood.  Some  enormous 
stones  were  placed  upon  the  sands  in  a  mysterious 
order  :  in  the  centre  a  grand  Dalmen  elevated  itself 
above  four  columns;  and  a  granite  table,  stained  in 
many  places  with  human  blood,  met  her  eyes. 

It  had  the  appearance  of  such  a  terrible  altar  that  it 
caused  a  cold  perspiration  to  creep  over  Aurmia's 
brain,  and  made  her  reel  as  if  she  had  been  struck  by 
lightning.  Extended  along  the  plain,  lay  a  figure  al- 
most burled  in  the  ashes  of  the  burnt  oak,  hU  hair 
floated  down  upon  his  broad  shoulders,  and  his  captive 
limbs  seemed  to  quiver  with  remaining  life. 

Aurinia  recognized  the  sacred  Dolmen  which  was  to 
bave  been  burnt  with  the  human  hecatomb.  For  a  long 
while  she  stood  motionless,  with  her  eyes  fierce  and 
fixed,  as  if  the  sight  of  that  colossal  image  had  trans- 
formed her  into  a  statue. 

Reanimated  with  superhuman  energy,  she  sprung 
forwards,  and  staid  not  her  course  till  she  arrived  in  the 
midst  of  the  council  of  the  Druids.  There  was  an  ex- 
clamation of  surprise  at  her  approach. 

"  Listen"  she  exclaimed,  "  since  the  capture  of  these 

frisoners,  wonderful  mysteries  have  passed  my  mind, 
had  received  warnings  which  bound  me  to  abstain 
from  the  sacrifice,  and  I  sought  to  abandon  the  earth, 
but,  behold,  an  invisible  power  hath  reconducted  me 
against  my  will  to  this  sacred  wood  1  Priests  of  Hy- 
ra-bras,  the  Great  Spirit  hath  refused  our  victims:  give 
the  Romans  their  lives!'' 

"  Is  that  indeed  the  voice  of  Aurinia  that  has  struck 
our  c;ir-i':'"  replied  Ur-enzio,  the  chief  of  the  Druids, 
"  Has  Hy-ra-bras  deserted  her,  or  has  she  confered  with 
some  hostile  god  P  It  was  but  yesterday  she  dictated 
to  us  the  sacred  vow,  like  one  inspired  by  the  Great 
Spirit;  and  now  six- sues  for  these  Romans  with  the  fury 
ofa  maniac  !  We  listen  toAurinia's  yesterday's  voice, 
and  not  to  day's  !  The  victims  shall  be  sacrificed  to- 
morrow." 

"  They  shall  be  sacrificed,"  shouted  the  crowd  of 
priests. 

Pale  and  melancholy,  Aurinia  left  the  assembly 
with  lingering  steps.  As  »he  passed  by  the  statue  she 
beheld  the  young  Roman  Tribune.  There  wa«  a  manly 
resignation,  and  proud,  though  sorrowful  look,  upon 
bis  countenance.  The  sight  passed  through  her  heart 
like  the  lightning's  flash.  What  a  terrible  contrast 
between  the  feelings  she  then  experienced  for  her  God 
and  the  stranger  !  How  much  stronger  were  they  in 
favour  of  the  latter  !  Humanity  and  compassion  for 
him  alone  engaged  her  thoughts,  and  perhaps  a  more 
powerful  sentiment  yet. 

At  the  return  of  night  the  prisoners  observed  with 
Wonder  that  the  soldiers  who  guarded  them  were  sud- 
denly seised  with  a  species  of  delirium.  Their  passion- 
ate gestures  were  not  those  of  a  war -dance  ;  they  ran 
and  leaped  about,  with  howls  and  unintelligible  cries, 
and  brandished  their  weapons  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  prisoners  though  that  the  period  of  their  existence 
was  arrived.  But  this  violent  paroxysm  of  rage  soon 
ceased  as  it  had  begun,  without  apparent  motives,  and 
the  Gau Is,  overwhelmed  by  fatigue,  sank  one  by  one 
into  a  deep  sleep. 

At  this  instant,  a  figure  clad  in  white  appeared  be- 
tween the  distant  trees,  and  passed  quietly  through  the 
midst  of  the  slumbering  guards.  Those  that  chanced 
to  be  awake,  believing  it  to  be  Cerid-guen,  the  guar. 
dian  goddess  of  America,  closed  their  eyes  and  mutter- 
ed an  invocation. 

The  figure  approached,  and  the  Military  Tribune  re- 
cognised the  beautiful  Druidess.  She  made  a  sign  of 
silence,  and  cutting  down  with  an  axe  the  entrance  by 
'which  the  prisoners  had  been  conducted  into  the  body 


of  the  image  w  ith  which  they  were  to  have  been  con- 
sumed, unbound  their  shackles,  and  bade  them  de- 
part in  silence. 

"  Art  thuu,  then,  the  chaste  Diana,  goddess  of  the 
night  and  of  this  grove  P"  asked  the  Tribute  Septimus, 
when  they  had  passed  from  without  the  sacred  wood. 

"  I  am  only  a  mortal  inspired  by  the  gods,  who  have 
prohibited  me  to  let  you  perish.  To  afford  this  easy 
escape.  I  mingled  the  seed  of  the  inebriating  henbane 
with  the  food  of  your  guards.  You  may  now  rejoin 
your  countrymen,  if  you  will  solemnly  vow,  never 
to  set  your  feet  again  upon  the  land  of  my  fore- 
fathers." 

IV. 

Septimus  on  his  return  to  the  camp  of  Caesar's  lieu- 
tenant-general, was  anxious  to  keep  his  promise,  but  his 
companions  accused  him  of  cowardice.  To  a  soldier 
of  Julius  Caesar  the  gods  were  nothing — military  glory 
was  all.  He  yielded  and  served  to  conduct  the  legions 
into  the  bosom  of  the  forest  of  Lemoricc,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  were  so  disheartened  at  the  escape  of 
their  prisoners  that  they  were  vanquished  in  the  first 
onset,  and  retired  to  another  part  of  Ottilia,  abandon- 
ing their  sacred  wood  to  the  conquerors. 

V. 

It  is  night !  The  cries  of  the  people,  the  chiefs  of  the 
soldiers,  the  heads  of  the  priests,  are  assembled  beneath 
the  dark  rocks  that  border  the  boundless  ocean — the 
last  asylum  of  the  still  free  Americans.  As  they  are 
pondering  on  the  battle  which  has  thus  put  an  end  to 
the  safety  of  their  country,  in  the  midst  of  them  sud- 
denly stands  Aurinia.  Her  eyes  sparkle  with  a  wild 
inspired  phrenzy  ;  her  brow  is  crowned  with  heroism; 
and  her  dark  hair  floats  behind  her  as  she  passes  on. 

"  Why  are  ye  thus  desponding,  ArmoricansP"  she 
exclaimed.  '•  Think  you  that  no  power  can  yet  ap- 
pease the  wrath  of  Hy-ra-bras  P" 

And  sorrowful  silence  was  the  only  reply. 
"  People !  an  evil  spirit  hath  deceived  the  soul  of 
your  prophetess.  I  am  she  who  gave  the  Latins  their 
liberty.  "  He  that  shall  defraud  the  Great  Spirit  of  his 
victims,  shall  be  given  alive  to  the  flames,  and,  shall 
die  for  the  black  Teutates  1"  Do  you  remember  who 
uttered  these  words  P" 

A  thousand  arms  were  extended  towards  her,  and  a 
loud,  and  terrible  murmur  accompanied  the  motion. 

"  You  have  said  it.  I  am  she  that  bath  pronounced 
them.  To  your  work  then,  ye  priests  of  Teutates.  I 
die  to  redeem  my  country,  and  I  die  for  the  salvation 
of  my  people.'1 

And  unbinding  her  garland  and  tearing  the  sacred 
fillet  from  her  hair,  she  res  gned  her  hands  to  the  cords 
of  the  executioner. 

VI. 

Such  a  horrible  and  magnanimous  sacrifice  as  this 
failed  nor  to  revive  the  fanatic  enthusiasm  of  the  I,e- 
morici.  They  marched  against  the  Romans,  and  sought 
an  engagement  on  the  uncultivated  plains  of  Corn- 
uallia.  Septimus,  desperate  at  having  been  the  cause 
of  the  fatal  sacrifice  of  his  liberatress,  fouud  in  battle  a 
wished  for  death  ;  and  the  hostile  legions  were  driven 
for  many  years  from  the  Amoricau  peninsula. 

The  Romans,  however,  eventually  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Gallia;  but  the  image  of  Hy-ra  bras  tottered 
not  before  the  alter  of  Jove  ;  the  sanguinary  divinity 
of  Armorica  vanished  only  before  the  glory  of  the 
Cross. 


A  WARNING  TO  DRUNKARDS. 


expels    reason,   drowns    the    memory, 
defaces  beauty,  diminishes  strength,  inflame*  the  blood, 
causes  internal,   externsl,  and  incurable  wounds  ;   is  a 
witch  to  the  senses,  a  devil   to  the  soul,  a  thief  to  the 
purse,  the  beggar's  companion,  the  wife's  woe,  and  the 
children's  sorrow.     It  makes  a  strong  man   weak,   and 
a  wise  man  a  fool.     He  is  worse  than  a  beast,  and  it  a 
self-murderer,   who  drinks  to  other's  good   hea  th   and 
robs  himself  of  his  own.     He  is  worse  than  a  beast,  for 
uo   animal   will   designedly    intoxicate    itself;     but    a 
drunkard  swallows  his  liquor  well-knowing  the  condi- 
tion to  which  it  will  reduce  him,   and   that  the  draught 
will  deprive  him  of  his  reason.     By  the  effect  of  liquor 
his  evil  passions  and  tempers  are  freed  from  restraint; 
and  while  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  he  commits  actions 
which  when   sober  he  would  have  shuddered  only  to 
have  thought  of.     Many  an  evil  deed  has  been  done, 
many  a  murder  has  been  committed,  when   those   who 
did  those  things  were  intoxicated.     Scarcely  an  assize 
passes,  without  some   unhappy  prisoner  attempting  to 
excuse  his  guilt  by  the  plea  that   he  was  under  the  in- 
fluence of  liquor.     This  excuse  the  law  allows  not,  and 
most  justly  ;  for  if  men  voluntarily  deprive  themselves 
of  their  reason,  surety  they  cannot    be  innocent  of 
whatever  evils  they  commit  in  their  ebriety.     Tremble, 
O  drunkard,  remember  that  you  are  about  to  make 
yourself  ready  to  commit  every  crime  to  which  an  evil 
nature  no  longer  checked  can  incite  you,  and  that  you 
may  awake  from  this  state  guilty  of  offences  against 
the  laws  of  your  country,    sufficient  to  draw  down  just 
vengeance  upon  your  head.     While  suffering  the  pun- 
ishment of  your  evil  dtedt,  or  reflecting  OB  the  harm 
you  have  done,  perhaps  to  your  best  friend,  —  what  con- 
solation  can   the    remembrance  of  your  worse   than 
beastly  enjoyment  give  yon  ? 


REVIEWS. 

A  Letttr  to  Parents  upon  tht  Education  of  their  Chil- 
dren. By  JAMES  BRUNSWICK  and  THOMAS  TUH- 
NKH,  pp.  12.  London  :  Harvey  and  Daitoo. 
THIS  valuable  little  pamphlet  deserves  universal  patron- 
age. It  is  a  sound,  moral,  and  religious  system  of 
admonition  to  parents  who  really  feel  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  their  children.  The  work  is  divided 
into  three  parts.  The  first  gives  some  excellent  advice 
relative  to  the  Physical  Education  of  youth,  under  the 
several  heads  of  Good  Air,  Food,  Exercise  of  Muscle, 
Clothing,  Cleanliness,  and  the  Exercise  of  the  Brain. 
From  this  division  of  the  pamphlet,  we  select  the  fol- 
lowing .extract  as  a  specimen  of  the  authors'  style: — 

"  Food. — We  would  urge  the  importance  of  your 
children  using  the  most  simple  food.  Let  meals  be 
regular.  Let  animal  food  be  taken  at  dinner,  but  not 
in  great  quantities.  Do  not  encourage  an  inordinate 
desire  of  food  for  the  mere  purpose  of  gratifying  taste. 
Never  let  your  children  have  strong  tea  or  coffee,  as 
the  stimulus  would  be  injurious.  Allow  no  intoxicat- 
ing liquors,  for  their  injurious  effects  upon  the  nervous 
and  circulating  systems  more  than  counterbalance 
any  small  quantity  of  nourishment  that  may  be 
derived  from  them  ;  such  nourishment,  also,  could  be 
obtained  from  other  sources,  without  that  accompany- 
ing evil.  No  great  exertion  of  mind  or  body  should 
be  taken  immediately  after  meals;  forthe  active  opera- 
ations  of  the  brain  cannot  go  on  with  those  of  the 
digestive  organs,  without  both  greatly  suffering  there- 
by :  this  is  the  fruitful  cause  of  insanity  in  America." 

The  next  section  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  principles  of  Moral  Education;  the  principles  of 
which  may  be  thus  classed, — Love,  Justice,  Prudence, 
Courage,  Desire-  of  Employment,  Sense  of  Order, 
Respect  for  Superiorly,  Desire  of  Praise  and  Hope. 
These  various  manifestations  of  moral  education  are 
descanted  upon  with  an  ability  that  shows  how  inti- 
mately the  authors  of  the  little  pamphlet  under  notice 
have  made  themselves  acquainted  with  their  subject. 
They  write  without  pretension,  and  yet  with  a  vigour 
and  earnestness  which  cannot  fail  to  impress  their  leg- 
sons  upon  the  memories  of  their  readers.  We  quote  a 
paragraph  from  this  second  division  of  the  publica- 
tion :— 

"  Sense  of  Order. — By  an  observance  of  such,  your 
children  will  be  able  to  accomplish  their  objects  with- 
out bustle  or  confusion.  Let  them  know  not  only  the 
beauty  of  order  in  place,  but  order  in  time ;  that  if, 
make  tliem  to  value  punctuality.  By  noncontrol  of 
this  useful  sense  of  order,  we  become  excessively 
attentive  to  method,  and  nervously  irritable  at  irregu- 
larities. The  consequences  of  a  neglect  of  this,  are,  a 
carelessness  of  person,  extra  labour  in  occupations,  and 
continual  mishaps  from  Ion  ui  time.  Guard  your  chil- 
dren Irom  roughness  of  conduct,  coarseness  of  lan- 
guage, and  vulgarity  of  habit.  Let  youth  act  upon 
these  maxims: — a  jilacefor  rrcrythuy,  and  everything  in 
its  place;  a  lime  for  everything,  and  everything  in  its 
time." 

Intellectual  Education  forms  the  third  division  of  the 
pamphlet,  and  the  most  interesting  one  of  the  three. 
It  classes  the  several  movements  of  mind  under  the  de- 
nominations of  Application  to  Senses,  Arrangement  of 
Ideas,  Memory,  Reasoning,  and  Employment  of  Ideas. 
The  authors  show  the  dependence  of  mind  upon  the 
senses,  and  thence  succeed  in  proving  the  necessity  of 
educating  the  mind  by  attention  to  the  objects  of  sense. 
A  portion  of  the  means  to  accomplish  this  grand  aim 
is  explained  in  the  annexed  paragraph : — 

"  Let,  therefore,  a  number  of  objects  be  presented  to 
your  child  for  examination.  Engage  not  the  action  of 
one  sense  only,  but  allow  all  to  be  brought  into  active 
co-operation.  See  that  your  children  well  understand 
the  peculiar  form,  and  relative  situation  of  objects. 
Allow  their  eyes  to  be  long  and  attentively  fixed  upon 
anything.  Take  them  to  the  fields,  and  there  train 
their  eyes  and  their  ears.  Strive  to  give  them  a  perfect 
distinction  of  sounds  and  of  colours.  Put  a  pencil  into 
their  bands  and  early  train  them  to  sketch  from  na- 
ture: nothing  tends  to  give  so  accurate  a  habit  of  ob- 
servation as  the  power  of  drawing.  INFANT  SCHOOLS, 
when  properly  conducted,  are  well  adapted  to  improve 
the  mind  in  observations,  and  also  to  furnish  the  child 
with  a  good  selection  of  useful  ideas.  According  to 
the  object  presented  to  the  senses,  so  will  the  mind  be 
affected.  Hence  we  learn  the  great  need  of  caution  in 
the  presentation  of  objects  of  sense,  O  parents !  guard 
with  extreme  jealousy  the  eyes  and  ears  of  ypur  off- 
spring. Let  them  go  into  no  society  in  which  these 
organs  may  be  exposed  to  evil  influence.  Beware  of 
your  oicn  behaviour  in  their  presence.  Let  not  their 
eyes  behold  a  countenance  convulsed  with  passion, 
nor  their  ears  be  assailed  by  the  language  of  foolishness 
or  impiety.  As  reading  is  an  exertion  of  one  of  the 
semes,  take  care  that  your  children  read  no  books 
which  are  calculated  to  injure  them.  Lastly,  teach 
your  children  to  have  telf -command  over  their  senses." 
We  strongly  recommend  this  admirable  publication 
to  all  parents,  and  to  those  persons  who  are  engaged  in 
the  education  of  youth.  Many  of  the  ideas  and  sug- 
gestions contained  in  it  are  calculated  to  enable  the 
schoolmaster  effectually  to  work  out  the  principles  of 
instruction  laid  down  by  the  great  Peslalocai. 
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The  Children's  Tciifarance  Magazine:  A  Cabinet  of 
Amusement  and  Instruction  for  Yonng  Teetotalers. 
Vol.  I.  pp.  368.  London:  Houlston  and  Stoueman  ; 
Market-Harborough :  T.  Cook.; 

THE  first  volume  of  this  admirable  little  publication 
is  now  neatly  bound,  and  forms  a  suitable  present  for 
parents  to  bestow  upon  their  young  children.  The 
Preface  informs  us  that  "  the  little  work  was  com- 
menced under  a  deep  impression  of  the  importance  of 
an  early  incuJjMtTon  of  Temperance  principles  on  the 
minds  of  the  rising  generation."  The  conception  of 
such  a  publication  does  honour  both  to  the  publisher 
and  editor ;  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  both  are  re- 
warded for  their  labours  by  an  extensive  circulation. 
The  literature  aod  tbe  pictorial  embellishments  of  the 
work  are  both  of  a  superior  order,  when  we  consider 
the  cheapness  of  the  magazine,  and  the  class  to  which 
it  is  especially  addressed.  We  shall  make  a  few  ex- 
tracts to  corroborate  tbe  truth  of  our  opinion  relative 
to  the  merits  of  this  publication  :  — 

"  There  is  a  Rabbinical  tradition  related  by  Fabri- 
cius,  that  when  Noah  planted  the  vine,  Satan  attended 
and  sacrificed  a  sheep,  a  lion,  an  ape,  and  a  sow. 
These  animals  strikingly  symbolize  the  gradations  of 
inebriety.  When  a  man  begins  to  drink,  he  is  frisky 
and  cheerful  as  a  Lamb  ,•  then  he  becomes  as  bold  as  a 
LUM  ;  his  courage  is  soon  transformed  into  the  foolish- 
ness of  an  Apt ;  and  at  last  he  wallows  in  the  mire  like 
a  Sow." 

We  proceed,  with  great  pleasure,  to  lay  the  following 
article,  entitled  "  Bad  Company  Ruinous,"  before  our 
readers : — 

"  Bad  company,  and  especially  drunken  company,  is 
the  greatest  evil  to  which  young  persons  can  be  ex- 
posed. Millions  of  unhappy  young  men  and  women 
have  had  to  attribute  their  ruin  to  this  source.  Allow 
me,  then,  dear  friends,  to  warn  you  of  this  danger: — 

"  I.  The  property  of  a  companion  of  fools  will  be 
destroyed  ;  for  they  will  lead  him  on  to  various  ex- 
cesses, until  his  purse  is  drained,  and  he  is  left  penni- 
less and  helpless.  Those  who  spend  their  wealth  in 
riotous  living  are  generally  the  companions  of  fools. 
We  ought  to  remember  tbe  command,  '  Occupy  till  I 
come !' 

"  II.  His  hi-Mh  will  be  destroyed.  Fools  lead  their 
companions  into  excesses  which  destroy  the  constitu- 
tion. It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  lads  of  a  dozen,  or 
even  less,  years  of  age,  make  a  practice  of  visiting  pub- 
lic-houses for  the  purpose  of  gambling  and  drinking. 
It  is  nrith  sorrow  I  reflect  that,  at  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  I  was  led  by  vicious  companions  to  these  places 
of  ruin,  where  we  played  at  the  bagatelle-board,  and 
frequently  got  intoxicated.  It  is  admitted  on  all 
bands  that  drinking  is  ruinous  to  the  health — that  best 
of  all  earthly  blessings. 

"  III.  His  reputation  will  be  destroyed.  Though  he 
may  refrain  from  many  of  their  evil  doings,  he  will 
suffer  with  them  in  public  estimation:  tbe  old  proverb 
will  be  applied,  '  Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together.' 
"••^e  wise  man  says,  '  A  good  name  is  better  than 
riches.'  May  my  young  friends  not  share  the  re- 
proaches of  the  foolish,  by  being  found  in  their  com- 
pany. 

"IV.  His  soul  will  be  destroyed.  If  he  live  and  die 
a  companion  of  fools,  he  will  not  be  a  fit  subject  for 
the  society  of  the  wise  in  glory.  God's  word  declares 
that  '  the  drunkard  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.'  May  all  my  young  friend*  '  escape  the 
foolish  and  live.'  " 

The  Temperance  Messenger.  Vol.  I.  pp.  184.  London  : 
Houlston  and  Stoneraan ;  Market- Harboroogh.  T. 
Cook. 

ALTHOUGH  we  have  several  works  before  us,  all  claim- 
ing our  attention — and  a  probable  right  to  our  pre- 
ference, by  priority  of  arrival, — we  nevertheless  throw 
them  on  one  side  for  the  moment,  to  make  room  for  a 
notice  of  works  professedly  devoted  to  the  Teetotal 
cause.  The  periodicals  issued  from  the  South  Midland 
Depot  are  a  credit  to  the  Teetotal  press.  In  casting' 
our  eyes  over  the  first  volume  of  the  Temperance  Mes- 
senger (which,  like  the  Children's  Temperance  Magazine, 
is  a  monthly  publication)  we  perceive  many  papers  of 
sterling  worth  and  interest.  In  the  July  Number 
there  U  very  admirable  article,  called  "  A  Friendly 
Message  to  Field  Labourers,  with  Hint*  to  their  JBm- 
ployers."  From  this  paper  we  shall  make  a  few  ex- 
tracts:— 

"  Tbe  amount  of  your  labour  i*  increaied  by  your 
drinking  habits,  and  you  are  also  deprived  of  that  rest 
which  Nature  requires,  and  which  God  has  provided 
for  you.  You  begin  to  drink  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  and  thus  lay  the  foundation  for  a  day's 
taint.  You  cannot  eat  with  a  good  appetite;  bat 
every  hour  you  mast  be  running  to  the  bottle,  to  slake 
your  raging  thirst,  and  raise  your  sinking  power*. 
You  fancy  that  the  beer  revive*  and  strengthens  you ; 
and  for  a  time  after  you  have  drank  it,  you  work  like 
horses  that  are  goaded  by  the  whip  and  spur.  If  the 
beer  should  happen  to  be  very  strong,  and  you  take 
plenty  of  it,  you  mow  an  acre,  or  reap  a  rood  in  '  no 
time  ;'  and  yon  go  to  the  task  with  these  energetic 
feeling*  until  the  spirit  begin*  to  die  within  you  ;  and 
then  you  leem  at-  if  yon  were  in  a  dying  and  drooping 


state  also.  When  night  comes,  your  are  fairly  fagged 
out ;  and  when  you  lie  down  upon  your  bed,  every 
limb  aches,  and  you  are  in  a  burning  fever;  then  you 
complain  of  the  hot  weather  and  hard  labour  Your 
repose  is  broken  ;  you  dose  and  dream  of  the  field  and 
bottle,  and  are  not  easy  until  you  get  to  the  farmer's 
kitchen  early  in  the  morning,  for  the  first  pint.  *  •  • 
I  need  not  say  much  about  the  causes  of  the  numerous 
accidents  which  tak»  place  in  the  harvest  field.  You 
know  that  nearly  all  of  them  originate  in  drinking.  It 
is  this  too  which  disposes  men  to  quarrel  and  fight ; 
and,  in  some  instances,  the  scythe  of  the  mower  has 
been  converted  into  the  scythe  of  death  !  But,  not- 
withstanding all  these  things,  you  no  doubt  still  think 
ale  to  be  NECESSARY.  I  think  it  is  not  ;  and  I  will 
give  you  the  very  best  reasons  for  thinking  so.  I  will 
furnish  you  with  the  opinions  of  an  eminent  medical 
gentleman,  and  the  experience  of  some  who  have  tried 
the  abstinence  plan  ;  and  they  are  men  who  are  not 
ashamed  of  their  names  being  attached  to  their  decla- 
ration of  the  benefits  arising  from  Teetotalism.  You 
may  enquire  of  them,  or  of  their  masters,  if  you  like, 
for  the  truth  of  what  they  assert." 

Then  follow  the  medical  testimony  of  Mr.  Higging- 
bottom,  an  eminent  Surgeon  at  Nottingham,  and  the 
testimonials  of  several  Agricultural  Labourers,  Brick- 
makers,  Quarry  men,  &c.  From  the  medical  testi- 
mony we  quote  the  following  extract:  — 

"  There  is  neither  strength  nor  nourishment  in  ale, 
porter,  cider,  or  in  any  alcoholic  drink,  to  produce  pro- 
per vigour  for  labour  in  the  harvest  field  :  the  artificial 
strength  thus  obtained  is  only  of  a  transitory  nature, 
and  followed  by  an  increased  weakness  and  fatigue. 
This  may  be  easily  understood,  when  we  know  that 
alcoholic  drinks  stimulate  the  nervous  system — quicken 
the  circulation  of  the  blood — increase  the  labour  of 
every  organ  of  the  body — injure  the  quality  of  the  food, 
and  of  course  lessen  the  nourishment,  and  materially 
impede  digestion  or  assimilation  By  this  fourfold 
process  the  body  is  weakened,  aud  consequently  not  so 
fit  for  labour.  Alcoholic  drinks  are  altogether  unfitted 
to  repair  the  deficiency  produced  by  the  great  watte 
from  perspiration  caused  by  labour  in  tbe  harvest  field, 
&c.  The  most  natural  and  the  only  drinks  necessary 
are  those  of  a  cooling  nature,  as  water,  milk-and-water, 
weak  tea  or  coffee.  Such  drinks  will  not  unduly  in- 
crease the  action  of  the  heart" 

The  Border  Herald  of  Temperance.     Numbers  I.  to  IX. 

Carlisle  :  Hudson  Scott. 

THIS  excellent  monthly  journal  is  conducted  with 
great  ability  and  discrimination.  Its  editors  have 
adopted  the  wise  plan  of  introducing  agreeable  and 
moral  fictions  into  their  columns,  for  the  purpose  of 
amusing,  as  well  as  instructing  their  readers.  This 
plan  is  sure  to  succeed,  if  properly  worked  out;  and, 
in  this  instance,  the  scheme  appean  to  have  met  with 
its  due  share  of  encouragement,  if  we  may  judge  by  an 
announcement  in  this  month's  Number,  stating  that 
the  journal  is  to  be  enlarged,  and  the  price  increased 
to  two-pence.  We  hail  this  advertisement  as  another 
instance  of  tbe  success  of  the  cause  of  Teetotalism,  and 
are  glad  to  proclaim  the  prosperity  of  a  contemporary. 
The  following  extract  is  the  conclusive  passage  of  a 
very  powerful  tale,  which  has  lately  appeared  in  The 
Border  Herald,  under  the  title  of  "The  Destroyer 
Destroyed": — 

"  She  went  to  service, — and  those  delicate  hands, 
that  while  her  father  was  a  sober  man,  knew  not  what 
work  was,  for  two  years  performed  tbe'  hardest  drud- 
gery. Her  uncommon  beauty  attracted  the  notice  of  a 
fellow,  who  (passed  under  tbe  disguise  of  a  gentleman  ; 
he  assiduously  and  perseveringly  addressed  the  most 
marked  attentions  towards  her — and  supposing  that  I 
was  dead,  not  having  heard  from  me  for  two  years  (my 
letters  had  miscarried)  she  listened  to  the  promises  of 


smite  upon  my  heart  like  the  knell  of  death.  I  stood 
upon  tb*  edge  of  that  low  narrow  bed,  and  felt  that  tie. 
only  ray  of  nope  I  had  was  queue-had  in  perpetua 
night,  and  that  I  was  alone— a  solitary  being  in  the 
world— bereft  of  home,  of  friends,  of  every  sympatbj 
which  sanctifies  our  nature,  of  every  tio  which  bindr 
the  heart  to  life  and  its  enjoyments.  I  asked  inyttlC1 
what  had  caused  all  this — and  what  had  m»de>  ay 
father  a  bad  and  unfeeling  man— what  had  driir«n 
from  home  and  broken  my  best  of  mothers'  heard 
what  had  cut  my  sorrowing  parent  off  in  the  middle  j 
his  days — and  moat  cruel  of  all,  what  had  driven  my 
Mary  from  her  father's  home  to  ignominy,  wretched- 
ness, and  the  grave  ?  Who  has  been  the  Destroyer, 
and  what  has  caused  this  mighty  wreck  ?  Tbe  answer, 
as  from  a  thousand  voices,  was  '  STRONG  DRINK.'  And 
then — gaziug.upon  the  last  broken  link  of  all  my  joys — 
I  vowed  never  to  let  the  destroying  agent  pass  my  lipe 
again. 

"  I  placed  a  plain  marble  slab  over  the  tomb,  and  in 
church  you  may  see  the  following  simple  memo- 
rial:  

IM.  V. 
Aged  22  year,. 


the 

'  Liar— betrayer— Alse  as  erael,* 

and — Mary   was  but  mortal — was  deceived,  and 


fell. 


The  sequel  is  soon  told,  after  spending  four  months  of 
splendid  misery,  she  was  basely  deserted  by  her  seducer, 
and  left  destitute  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life ; 
she  had  no  means  of  providing  lor  herself,  she  was  with- 
out friends,  no  one  to  give  her  a  character,  and  in 
London.  She  almost  starved  for  a  week,  and  then  in 
the  last  gasp  of  moral  and  physical  wretchedness — the 
poor  outcast  had  expended  her  last  trifle  in  GIN  AMD 
OPIUM,  and  senseless  and  stupified  with  the  drug,  was 
going  when  I  saw  her  to  end  her  earthly  horrors  with 
her  life  in  the  Thames.  Poor  Mary  !  thy  sad  history 
is  but  a  transcript  of  that  of  thousands  of  '  pale  ro- 
mances of  tbe  night,'  whom  society  spurns,  and  ,whom 
we  shake  off  contemptuously,  perhaps  insultingly,  in  the 
street*,  little  thinking  that  probably  they  are  drunk- 
ard's daughters,  whom  their  parents'  crimes  have  driven 
to  vice  and  folly — but  tHun  watt  not  like  them,  for  thou 
cbootedrt  death  before  continued  dishonour. 

"  In  thro*  weeks  Mary  died — a  true  penitent,  rest- 
ing on  the  mercy  of  that  Merciful  Saviour  who  said  to 
the  expiring  thief  on  the  cross,  •  This  day  thou  shall  be 
with  me  in  Paradise;'  and  I  believe,  that  her  repentant 
spirit — which  was  even,  '  more  sinned  against  than  sin- 
ning*— through  the  merits  of  her  Redeemer  has  found 
rest  where  the  '  wicked  cease  from  troubling.' 

"  I  attended  her  to  the  grave,  and  as  tbe  cold  earth 
fell  heavily  upon  her  coffin  lid,  its  echo  seemed  to 


~"  I  left  England  immediately,  and  five  years  have 
elapsed  and  I  am  still  a  wanderer  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  From  that  time  until  now 

'  I  have  breathed  not  her  uaniV  it  has  slept  ID  the  shade 
Where  cold  nod  unnoticed  her  relics  are  laid.' 
"  I  have  told  it  now ;  not  so  much  because  it  wa§ 
asked,  but  because  I  thought  it  might  do  good.  I  am 
a  stranger  to  you,  and;  in  a  few  days  we  separate.  You 
go  to  your  friends  ana  your  homes:  bright  smiles  and 
fond  welcomes  await  you.  I,  when  I  step  upon  the 
shores  of  England,  shall  feel  that  I  am  a  stranger  and 
an  alien  in  the  land  of  my  fathers.  I  shall  go  again 
over  the  path  of  the  DKSIROY",  and  again  visit  the 
grave  of  Mary." 

REPORT  OF  TEETOTAL  NEWS,  PRO- 
GRESS,  AND  MEETINGS. 

COUNTRY  NEWS. 

I  WOKCXSTKR. 

There  is  a  Primitive  Methodist  Total  Abstinence 
Society  in  this  city,  tbe  meetings  of  which  are  well  at- 
tended. Tbe  following  paragraph  appears  in  the  Bri- 
tis/i  Temperance  Advocate  for  December  :— "  The  chap- 
lain (Rev.  J.  Adlington,)  of  the  county  gaol,  and  of 
the  House  of  Industry,  atou  union  workhouse,  has  re- 
cently started  a  Church  of  England  total  abstinence 
society  at  Worcester,  holding  meetings  once  a  month, 
for  the  public  advocacy  of  iu  principles,  on  the  first 
Wednesday  evening,  at  the  Girls'  National  School  room. 
This  society  is  distinct  as  to  management  and  fundi, 
but  not  anttgonistical.  Thus  you  will  perceive  there 
are  some  signs  of  life  among  us,  although  I  feel,  for  one 
that  the  cause  is  not  taken  up  in  our  highly  professing 
city  as  it  ought  to  be.  We  hold  meetings  three  time* 
in  the  motuh  for  the  promotion  of  total  abstinence,  em« 
bracing  all  persuasions,  but  excluding  sectarian  usage* 
in  conducting  them  ;  in  the  first  and  third  Monday  iu 
eacb  month  at  the  Primitive  Methodist  meeting-house, 
and  eas-  second  Monday  in  the  month  at  the  Friends' 
meeting-bouse,  for  temperance  members  only.  Upon 
the  whole  there  appears  to  be  a  lively  interest  kept  up. 
A  constant  addition  of  names  to  our  members  indicate* 
progression. 

VX.BBIDG-. 

The  cause  of  Teetotalism  progresses  most  favourably 
at  Uxbridge.  At  a  late  festival  which  was  given  there- 
to reclaimed  drunkard",  a  brickmaker  declared  that 
when  he  was  addicted  to  the  use  of  inioxicating  liquors, 
be  was  once  so  denuded  of  all  his  clothing,  that  he 
absolutely  gave  chase  to  a  dog  which  had  a  bat  affixed 
to  its  tail,  and  was  glad  to  avail  himself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  a  tegument  for  his  bead,  There 
are  between  forty  and  fifty  members  of  the  Total  Ab- 
stinence Society  of  Uxbridge,  who  have  been  reclaimed 
from  the  most  degraded  habiUof  djunkeness,  and  who 
are  now  rendered  worthy  and  useful  members  of  society. 
These  individuals  all  bear  their  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  nothing  but  Teetotalism  can  cure  the  drunkard,  or 
prevent  the  moderate  drinker  from  beconnng  one.  _ 


BBIDL1NOTON. 


. 


We  are  indebted  to  The  Britiih  Ttmperau*  Advocate 
for  the  following  pleasing  news  rejecting  tm«  place  :— 
"  The  Temperance  cause  in  this  town,  in  »plte  of  all 
the  per.ecut.ion  exercised  last  year,  .till  continue,  to 
prosper.  Indeed,  so  great  and  beneficial  is  the  change, 
that  nearly  all  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  in  toe  pan*h 
are  enuaeed  in  it*  favour.  The  RKV.  ROBERT  HIKNXSI, 
Baptist, ligned  the  Teetotal  pledge.  We  have  one 
minister  belonging  to  the  establishment,  one  of  the  In- 
dependent Church,  two  Bapti.ts,  two  We»leyans,  and 
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pledged  Teetotalers,  as  well  as  most  of  the  otb 
ten  in  the  parish  who  are  favourably  disposed 


ten  in 

a*. 

churches  constantly 


eleven 

f  the  other  minis- 
towanb 
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The   religious  bodie*   are   now  adding   to   then 

hes  constantly  such  as,  it  is  hoped,  shall  be  ettr- 

nally  *aved.  To  the  Baptirt  church  twenty-»even  IB 
bers  have  been  added   in   the  space  of  a   few   i     >k», 
while  the  other  denomination*  have  received  *  proper- 
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donate  increase.  At  the  last  fortnightly  temperance 
meeting,  held  in  the  Friends'  Meeting  House,  four 
ministers  took  their  station  on  the  platform,  and  ano- 
ther would  hare  done  so,  but  he  was  prevented  by  ur- 
geut  business  at  the  time.  Preparations  are  being  made 
on  a  grand  scale,  for  the  annual  festival,  to  be  held  on 
the  6tb,  7th,  and  8th  of  Jan.  next,  and  which  we  trust 
will  be  attended  with  desirable  results.  A  very  pro- 
mising  juvenile  temperance  society  has  been  established 
upwards  of  a  year,  and  conducted  chiefly  by  MR.  THO- 
MAS C.  TROTTER,  and  which,  if  properly  supported, 
roust  prove  of  immense  service  to  the  riling  genera- 
tion." 

ROTHBRHAH. 

As  the  discussion  between  the  REV.  MR.  BROMLEY 
and  MR.  F.  R.  LEES  took  place  at  this  town,  w«  quote 
the  locality  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  very  power- 
ful passage,  which  appears  in  The  British  Temperance 
Adrocate,  in  a  letter  addressed  by  the  latter  gentleman 
to  the  editor  of  the  Itrt^tal  Temperance  Herald.  The 
passage  alluded  to  is  the  following  : — 

"  In  the  second  place,  before  you  argue  that  intoxi- 
cating wine  is  never  condemned  in  the  Bible,  (which 
is  not  true,)  and  that  the  errors  of  patriarchs,  priests, 
and  prophets  hereon  are  not  corrected,}  or  infer  from 
thence  that  there  were  no  errors  in  judgment  or  prac- 
tice to  correct,)  you  are  first  bound  to  show  that  such 
was  the  object,  orcame  within  the  province  of  reveUtion, 
or,  to  adopt  your  own  language,  that  '  in  regard  ti> 
everything  essentially  sinful,  it  is  prohibited  totally  and 
unconditionally.'  In  fact,  your  theory  is  a  revival  of 
Mr.  Jordan's,  who,  at  the  Mashatn  discussion,  summa- 
rily argued  thus  : — '  There  is  no  eleventh  command- 
ment to  abstain  from  alcohel  ;  therefore  the  use  of 
alcohol  is  sanctioned  and  rannot  be  wrong  !  !  ' 

"  In  the  third  place,  when  you  refer  herein  to  the 
authority  of  any  one  in  the  Bible,  you  mu~t  prove,  tint, 
not  only  inspired,  but  inspired  on  the  qualitiet  of  into* 
icating  wines ;  and,  second,  that  being  so,  his  own 
lupernalural  knowledge  must  necessarily  be  recorded 
in  the  form  of  an  unconditional  prohibition.  '  Judas 
went  out  and  hanged  himself.'  Now,  this  may  be  in  the 
Bible,  and  yet  no  part  of  its  inspired  con  tents,  much  less 
is  it  an  authority  to  go  and  do  likewise.  Noah  became 
intoxicate*,  which  you  quote.  Did  his  ignorance  of 
•what  was  going  to  happen  form  a  part  of  his  inspiration! 
Noah  thought  that  in  using  a  certain  quantity  of  wine 
there  would  be  no  harm,  probably  not  knowing  that  it 
had  become  strongly  intoxicating;  yet  he  was  fearfully 
mistaken. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  sir,  if  you  dare  venture  on  thi 
impoitant  argument,  step  by  step,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
discuss  it  with  you,  in  a  patient  and  Christian  spirit, 
looking  only  for  the  truth  ;  and  in  case  my  invitation 
be  accepted,  (not  to  refer  to  polygamy,  divorce,  ant 
ilavery  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,)  I  atone  refer 
to  a  case  in  the  New  Testament,  as  furnishing  material 
for  discussion,  and  an  illustration  of  my  views. 

"  I  maintain,  then,  that  the  same  principles  which 
would  provit  alcoholic  wine  to  be  sanctioned,  would 
identify  CHRISTIAN  SLAVERY  with  the  sanction  of  God  .' 
In  the  early  days  of  Christianity  slavary  was  common 
and  legal,  aud  in  no  part  of  the  document  of  our  common 
fnth  do  I  ted  the  institution  expressly  repealed  or  '  to- 
tally prohibited.'  The  apostle  Paul,  on  this  very  sub- 
ject, says —  '  Masters,'  or  rather  lords  (tvrioi)  and 
despots  (despotes),  '  render  to  your  starts  what  is  just 
and  equal.'  '  And  you,  slarrs,  that  have  believing  des- 
pots, do  not  despise  them,  because  they  are  your  bre- 
thren ;  but  rather  do  them  service,'  &c.  •  Again,  are 
you  called,  being  a  flare  .'  Care  not  for  it ;  but  if  you 
can  be  made  free,  use  it  rather.'  In  these  passages,  in 
which  the  apostle  is  promulgating  directions  or  laws  in 
relation  to  Christian  slavery,  be  assumes  that  institu- 
tion to  exist  :  he  does  not  repeal  it,  and  say — '  Eman- 
cipate your  slaves,  and,  on  entering  the  church,  put  an 
end  to  this  essentially  sinful  relation  ;'  but,  as  far  as 
he  is  concerned,  it  is  '  allovett'  to  continue,  and,  upon 
the  assumption  of  its  '  allowed'  continuance,  he  goes  to 
far  as  to  give  directionsto  the  slave  and  the  slaveholder 
how  to  fultil  what  he  regards  their  respective  duties  ! 
In  this  case,  to  employ  your  own  words,  and  apply  your 
own  principles,  '  there  is  no  qualification  in  the  matter 
—nothing  conditional.'  '  Now,  had  the  apostle  been 
•peaking  of  a  practice  essentially  sinful,  it  cannot  for  a 
moment  be  supposed  he  would  have  thus  expressed 
himself.  But  you  see,  my  dear  sir,  he  did  so  express 
himself,  and  hence,  upon  your  principles  of  interpre- 
tation, it  follows  that  slavery  is  not  essentially  sinful, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  sanctioned  by  the  word  of  God  !  ! ! 
'  Such  is  the  frightful  and  revolting  conclusion  which 
unavoidably  follows'  the  application  of  those  principles 
by  which  '  it  is  proved  that  the  use  of  intoxicating  wine 
.  -4s  sanctioned  in  scripture.  That  principle  may  be 
allowed  in  the  latitude  of  T'iryi/iio.whcre  even  ministers 
hold  slaves  !  or  it  might  accord  with  the  notions  of 
Mchemet  AH  ;  but  I  greatly  err  if  it  be  adopted  to  con 
vioce  an  honest  Englishman,  who,  notwithstanding  the 
silence  of  the  apostles,  reprobates,  and  will  continue  to 
reprobate,  all  slavery  as  essentially  iniquitous  !  For 
myself,  'in  common  with  many  of  our  friends,'  adopting 
your  own  language,  I  would  say — '  We  cannot  suppose 
that  our  (Bristol)  friends  ever  contemplated  such  a 
conclusion,  as.  consequent  on  their  theory.  Here,  how- 
.  ever,  it  is — cf«*r  and  distinct  enough  t  We  ask,  then, 
if  it  does  not' best  consist  with  the  true  interest*  of  the 


cause,  to  point  out  this  heresy,  and  to  endeavour,  by  every 
means,  to  purge  our  camp  fiom  such  defilement.  Will 
not  the  infidel  (who  is  sharp-sighted  enough,)  represent 
such  dogmas  as  part  and  parcel  of  Christianity,  if  our 
periodicals  do  not  utterly  disavow  and  repudiate  them 
as  unsound  and  dangerous.'  " 


TOWN  NEWS. 

t  N1THD  TBMPXRANCE  ASSOCIATION. 

Saturday  Evening,  Dee.  19. 

We  merely  refer  to  the  meeting  of  this  date,  which 
was  held  at  the  Alderegate  Street  Chapel,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  an  outline  of  an  admirable  speech  made 
on  the  occasion,  by  MR.  MINGAYE  SYDBR.  This  gen- 
tlemau  spoke  for  one  hour  and  a  half,  to  the  great 
delight  and  edification  of  the  audience.  His  speech 
abounded  in  wit,  amusement,  instruction,  and  original 
argument.  He  explained  wherefore  the  cause  of  Tee- 
totalism  spread  so  much  more  rapidly  in  Ireland  than 
in  England.  In  Ireland  the  priests  themselves  adopted 
the  principle  ;  and,  as  they  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  their  flock,  they  inculcated  the  good  doctrine  with 
success.  In  England  the  clergy  were  for  the  most 
part  opposed  to  Teetotaiiam.  Some  of  the  dissenting 
ministers  themselves  (said  Mr.  Syder)  sold  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  many  of  the  trustees  of  dissenting  chapels 
were  either  maltsters,  brewers,  or  wine-merclmnts. 
These  individuals  of  course  would  oppose  the  progress 
of  Teetotslism  with  all  their  energy.  He  (Mr.  Syder) 
had  travelled  a  great  deal  about  England,  and  he  said 
that  he  should  shortly  publish  a  work  called  "  Tempe- 
rance Libels,"  which  would  makesome  of  these  worthies 
bl  ush  and  tremble.  He  then  argued  that  if  the  drinking 
customs  in  the  country  were  a  physical  evU,  they  mu->t 
also  be  a  moral  evil,  and  he  illustrated  his  arguments 
with  a  number  of  interesting  anecdotes  and  exam- 
ples. 

Wednesday  Evening,  Dec.  23. 

At  the  meeting  at  the  Chapel  on  this  occasion  a 
numerous  and  most  respectable  audience  attended. 

MR.  G.  W.  M.  REYNOLDS,  upon  taking  the  chair, 
entered  upon  a  narrative,  historical  and  chemical,  of 
alcohol,  and  described  its  various  peculiarities,  its 
combinations,  and  its  effects.  He  concluded  a  length- 
ened speech  with  some  allusions  to  Christmas  day, 
observing  that  the  Teetotalers  would  enjoy  their  roast 
beef  and  plum  pudding  as  well  with  potations  of  water 
and  coffee,  as  if  they  indulged  in  the  most  exquisite 
(so  called)  wines.  He  wound  up  his  remarks  by 
declaring  that  no  deed  of  irreligion  could  be  more  abo- 
minable than  the  fact  of  celebrating  with  a  drunken 
orgie  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  day  of  the  Saviour 
of  mankind. 

MR.  H.  W.  WESTON  also  Alluded  to  the  approach 
of  Christmas  Day,  and,  after  commemorating  the 
various  blessings  enjoyed  by  those  nations  only  which 
professed  the  Christian  religion,  he  enjoined  those 
present  to  pass  the  day  rationally  and  soberly,  and  not 
suffer  themselves  to  be  led  into  the  temptations  so  often 
thrown  in  the  way  of  Teetotalers  by  unprincipled 
drunkards. 

MR.  BKNSTEAD,  iu  commenting  upon  the  speech  of 
the  chairman,  said  that  although  such  details  as  those 
inlowhich  Mr.  Reynolds  had  entered,  were  instructive 
and  amusing,  it  was  still  not  necessary  to  be  acquainted 
with  them  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  conviction  that 
alcoholic  liquors  are  physically  and  morally  prejudi- 
cial. Mr.  Benstead  then  expatiated,  with  his  usual 
eloquence,  upon  the  necessity  of  abstaining  from  those 
liquors  which  destroy  the  intellect  beyond  remedy. 

MR.  CRUMP  (the  Registra)  observed  that  he  should 
pass  a  widely  different  Christmas  day  from  that  which 
he  had  spent  two  years  ago,  on  which  occasion  he  was 
taken  to  the  station-house  in  a  dreadful  state  of  in- 
toxication- He  then  addressed  the  audiance  upon 
the  efficacy  of  the  principle  he  stood  there  to  advocate. 

Saturday  Evening.  Dee.  26 

MR.  DKXTER  delivered  a  most  instructive  and  enter- 
taining lecture,  at  the  Chapel,  Aldersgate  Street,  upon 
the  following  subject :— "  Teetotalism  is  in  accordance 
with  Reason  and  with  Revelation ;  and  we  have  .before 
us  the  most  cheering  prospects  of  its  ultimate  suc- 
cess." The  Chapel  was  well  attended  ;  the  audience 
was  most  respectable  ;  and  the  lecturer  produced  a 
deep  impression.  We  regret  that  we  have  not  room 
this  week  to  give  an  analysis  of  it. 

• 

ISLINGTON    YOUTHS'    TEMPERANCE    SOCIETY. 

THI  meetings  which  the  members  of  this  admirable 
society  have  lately  held  at  Adelaide  Square,  have  been 
well  attended.  Amongst  the  beat  advocates  of  the 
Association  are  MASTERS  GILBBRTSUN,  CHALMERS, 
HYBIRD,  BROOKS,  COTTRELL,  &c.  Much  good  is 
effected  by  the  able  advocacy  of  these  youths  ;  and 
altogether,  this  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  of  the 
metropolitan  Teetotal  Societies  for  youth*. 

HACKNEY. 

ON  Tuesday  the  29th  of  December,  the  Hackney 
Christmas  Festival  took  place  at  the  Hackney  Tempe- 
rance Hotel,  which  is  placed  under  the  superintendence 
of  Ma.  H.  W.  WBSTON,  the  late  Secretary  to  the 
United  Temperance  Association.  DR.  OXJ.E Y  presided 


on  the  occasion  ;  and  after  an  excellent  tea,  the  Chair* 
man  aud  several  popular  advocates  addressed  a  nume- 
rous audience  with  considerable  effect.  On  the  whole, 
this  euterlainment  was  highly  creditable  to  Mr.  H.  W. 
Weston,  who  deserves  the  support  of  all  who  are  de- 
sirous of  seeing  good  Temperance  hotels  flourish  in  the 
country. 

HATFIRLD    HOUSE,    WKSTMINSTMB. 

HATFIBLD-HOUSB  was  opened  as  a  place  of  Teetotal 
meetings  on  Monday  evening,  the  21st  of  December ; 
and  a  numerous  audience  attended. 

MR.  BBNSTBAD  took  the  chair.  He  explained  the 
motive  of  the  meeting,  and  declared  that  the  question 
of  Teetotalism  was  intimately  connected  with  the 
proper  observance  of  the  Christian  religion ;  inas- 
much as  no  intemperate  man  could  possibly  practise) 
Christian  doctrines. 

Ma.  BOOKINGS  of  Blackman  Street,  Borough,  told 
a  most  affecting  tale,  the  particulars  of  which  had 
come  beneath  his  own  cognisance.  The  subject  of  this 
tale  was  a  lady,  who  was  accustomed  to  purchase 
opium  an  1  other  narcotics  when  she  could  not  obtain 
alcoholic  liquors,  to  sustain  the  excitement  of  intoxi- 
cation in  her  system.  She  was  the  wile  of  a  surveyor 
of  high  respectabity,  and  was  the  mother  of  several 
children.  She  was  however  separated  from  her  family, 
and  subsisted  upon  an  allowance  accorded  her  by  her 
husband.  Although  this  allowance  was  roost  ample, 
Mr.  Hockings  fouud,  upon  visiting  her  abode,  that  she 
dwelt  in  a  wretched  and  Illihy  apartment,  denuded  of 
all  comforts.  Mr.  Hocking  discovered  the  chemist's 
shop  at  which  she  purchased  the  opium,  and  hastened 
to  remonstrate  with  the  dispenser  upon  allowing  the 
female  to  oblain  it  there.  The  chemist  contented  him- 
self with  replying,  (hat  she  had  now  arrived  at  such  a 
pitch,  she  could  not  do  without  the  drug.  Mr.  Hock- 
ings,  who  felt  deeply,  interested  in  the  unfortunnte 
woman's  fate,  hastened  to  call  upon  one  of  her 
daughters  in  a  fashionable  square  at  the  West  End 
but  this  young  lady  declared  that  nothing  could  re- 
claim her  mother.  It  was  in  vain  that  Mr.  Hockmga 
suggested  Teetotalism  as  a  remedy :  all  his  arguments 
to  persuade  the  daughter  lo  allow  her  mother  to  enter 
his  house,  and  dwell  with  his  family,  were  abortive. 
There  was  a  wretched  instance  of  a  roost  respectable 
lady  becoming  a  degraded  drunkard,  into  which  state 
she  had  passed  from  the  preparatory  condition  of  a 
moderate  drinker! 

MESSIEURS  SMITH,  WILLIAMS,  and  BBNETTO, 
(Members  of  the  Committee  of  the  new  society, 
who^e  locale  is  Hatfield  House)  then  addressed  the 
meeting,  each  in  an  appropriate  speech  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  opening  the  new  Teetotal  Hall. 

CHBLSEA    AUXILIARY    TO    THB    UNITBD    TEMPERANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 

THIS  society  will  hold  a  grand  public  TEA  FESTIVAL 
on  Wednesday  evening,  January  Gth,  on  which  occa- 
sion the  members  of  the  Committee  will  exert  them- 
selves to  the  utmost,  to  render  the  entertainment  a? 
agreeable  as  possible  to  those  present.  Tea  will  be' 
upon  the  table  at  five  o'clock  precisely.  Cards  for 
admission,  one  shilling  each,  to  be  bad  at  the  door  of 
the  New  Temperance  Hall,  56,  George  Street,  Chel- 
sea. A  public  meting  «yll  be  afterwards  held  ;  when 
the  attendance  of  MBSSIEURS.  G.  W.  M.  R«Y- 
NOLDB,  CRUMP,  BENSTEAD,  POCKNBLL,  WESTOK, 
and  other  advocates  and  officers  of  the  Parent  Society 
is  expected.  The  hall  will  be  decked  with  ban- 
enrs,  Sec. 

CLERKENWELL     AND  •  PENTONVILLE    YOUTHS'    TEETOTAL 
SOCIETY. 

ON  the  16th  of  October,  this  Society  held  a  meeting  at 
the  Chapel  in  Castle- street,  Turnmill-street,  when  the 
REV.  H.  REEU  presided;  and  addresses  were  delivered 
by  MESSRS.  ANDERSON,  LATKT,  and  BUTEUX  ;  by  MAS- 
TERS BROOKS,  Mi  LI  A  mi,  and  PAYNE;  and  by  the  Se- 
cretary, MR.  R.  P.  BATUKU.  On  the  20th  of  the 
present  month,  a  similar  meeting  was  held  at  Alders- 
gate-street  Chapel,  when  the  REV.  C.  STDVKL  occupied 
the  chair.  Very  admirable  and  suitable  speeches  were 
delivered. 


NAPOLBON. — For  some  time  previous  to  his  death  he 
had  considered  himself  attacked  by  au  internal  disease, 
which  would  speedily  prove  fatal  to  him.  He  often 
mentioned  it,  accompanied  with  sombre  presentiments; 
but  it  was  supposed  to  be  nothing  but  the  wanderings 
of  an  active  imagination  left  unemployed.'  Some  weeks 
before  his  death,  he  laboured  with  a  spade  in  his  garden 
so  long  and  so  severely  as  almost  to  faint  from  fatigue. 
Somebo4y~'swggested  to  him  the  probable  injury  to  his 
health.  "  No,"  said  he,  "  it  cannot  hurt  my  health—- 
that is  lost  beyond  all  hope.  It  will  but  shorten  my 
days."  He  gave  but  little  time  to  the  composition  of 
the  memoirs  of  his  life.  Bertraod  one  day  urged  him 
to  labour  with  more  assiduity.  "  It  is  beneath  me," 
said  he,  "  to  be  the  historian  of  my  own  life.  Alexander 
had  his  Qumrtu  Curtitu,  and  I  shall  have  mine.  At  all 
events,  my  life  is  recorded  in  my  achievements." 

Published  by  GEORGE  HENDERSON,  2.  Old  Bailey,  Ludgite- 
Hill ;  nd  Mid  by  W.  SIR  ANGE,  Pitemoslcr  Row  ;  IX  Qimp- 
bell,  Glasgow;  iUclicn  &:  Co.,  Dab  Ha;  sad  all  Booksellers. 
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PRICE  TWOPENCE. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  TEMPERANCE  ; 

DkVELOPED    IN   THJt    LIFB    OF  A.    WOltKlNd-M  AX. 

IN  a  former  article  we  traced  the  career  of  a  working- 
man  through  the  six  rations  stages  of  intemperance,  as 
those  stages  are  represented  by  the  Krst  half-dozen 
plates  of  the  series  of  illustrations  now  given  with  The 
Teetotaler.  We  left  the  hero  tl  this  pictorial  history  in 
the  last  stage  of  destitution  and  misiry.  Misfortune 
finds  a  means  of  solace  in  conscious  innocence,  but  when 
it  arises  from  our  own  imprudence  or  vices,  how  galling 
is  its  sting !  The  category  of  human  sufferings  has 
scarcely  any  degree  of  mental  anguish  npon  its  dark  list 
•o  acute  as  that  which  attends  npon  poverty  brought 
about  by  our  own  folly  or  turpitude.  The  ray  of  con- 
scious  guiltlessness  can  penetrate,  with  cheering  in- 
flnence,  into  tbt  darkest  cells  of  the  human  minds,  and 
will  dispel  much  of  the  gloom  occasioned  by  adversity  ; 
but  no  sunshine  can  find  its  way  to  the  heart  which  has 
woven  for  itself  the  cobwebs  of  that  despair  which  sur- 
rounds it.  The  word  "  Starvation  !"  sounds  in  the  ears 
like  words  heard  in  a  dream — one  of  those  dreams  of 
prison*  and  of  cold  which  fill  up  the  sleep  of  the  friend- 
less— painful  dream*  which  linger  the  live-long  night, 
and  are  yet  regretted  when  the  morning  has  dispelled 
then  !  Oh !  cold  and  hunger  make  heavy  dreams !  hut 
even  these  art  light  beiidt  the  waking  pangs  that  realize 
the  visions  !  Everything  yields  to  the  strife  of  hunger  ; 
vanity — chastity — innocence — and  honour,  all  succumb 
beneath  the  irresistible  force  of  that  sensation  !  There 
is  a  beautiful  Arabian  fiction,  which  strikingly  illus- 
trates the  weakness  of  humanity  beneath  the  maddening 
impulse*  of  hunger  or  of  thirst.  A  venerable  Sheik,  who 
was  renowned  for  his  piety,  had  been  on  several  occa- 
sions tempted  by  the  Evil.One.  Wealth,  Beauty,  Gran- 
deur, and  all  the  inducements  which  Satan  could  hold 
out  to  man,  were  proffered  to  the  Sheik,  on  condition 
that  he  wonld  deny  bis  God.  But,  with  the  sternness 
of  resolve  manifested  by  St.  Anthony  in  a  similar  state  of 
temptation,  the  Sheik  preferred  his  nint-strown  grotto, 
his  ascetic  habits,  and  pious  devotion,  to  all  the  pomps 
and  vanities  which  the  Evil  One  proposed  as  the  price 
of  his  defection  from  the  paths  of  virtue.  In  the  couue 
of  time,  the  Sheik  undertook  Us  tenth  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca;  but  the  caravan,  with  which  he  journeyed,  was 
attacked  by  the  Arabs,  and  its  members  disperseeUn  va- 
rious directions.  The  Sheik  only  succeeded  in  sank  his 
life  by  flight ;  and  he  found  himself,  alone — wea/fq) — 
and  without  a  guide,  in  the  midst  of  the  burning  desert. 
Presently  he  was  teizetl  with  an  intolerable  thirst,  the 
•cuteness  of  which  was  increased  by  his  fruitless  wan- 
derings about  to  discover  a  spring.  In  that  hour  of 
mental  despondency  and  severe  physical  suffering,  all 
his  boasted  courage  gave  way, — the  tempter  came, — and 
for  one  drop  of  pure  water  did  the  Sheik  abjure  that 
creed  from  which,  in  times  of  ease,  all  the  blandishments 
of  the  earth  failed  to  draw  his.  footstep  aside !  . 

Hunger  and  thirst  are  also  good  moral  teachers,  even 
if  they,  on  the  other  hand,  frequently  prepare  the*  paths 
of  crime.  By  hunger  and  thirst  are  the  eyes  of  the 
spendthrift  alone  opened  to  the  folly  of  his  ways ;  and 
the  same  cogent  arguments  compel  the  drunkard  to  reflect 
upon  the  causes  of  his  destitution  and  ruin.  Some  in- 
dividuals, in  these  situations,  are  tempted  to  exclaim 
against  their  "  evil  fortune" — "  their  stars"— or  their 
"  tide  of  bad  luck  ;"  but  they  forget  that  these  an 
merely  conventional  and  figurative  terms  ;  and  that  the 
real  principles  of  men's  success  or  failure  in  the  affairs  of 
this  life,  eiist  in  their  own  conduct,  abilities,  and  pur- 
suits. When,  by  yean  of  dissipation,  neglect,  or  evil 
behaviour,  we  prepare  the  way  for  irretrievable  ruin, 
ahonld  we  not  rather  blame  ourselves,  than  endeavour 
to  soothe  our  consciences  by  attributing  our  difficulties 
to  our  "  bad  lack  ?"  That  men  do  experience  real  mi»- 
fbrtnnes  in  life,  over  which  they  have  no  contronl,  is 
certain  ;— but  ruin  and  disgrace  an  to  be  attributed  far 
less  generally  to  this  source  than  to  misconduct  and  irre- 
gular habits.  The  road  of  pleasure  and  dissipation  is 
sufficiently  pleasant,  so  long  as  reflection  is  drowned  in 
a  >ortex  of  excited  passions,  hurried  scenes  of  revelry. 
and  the  thousand  and  one  measures  adopted  by  roue'i, 
rakes,  or  drunkards,  to  stifle-  the  whisperings  of  con- 
science, and  banish  the  presence  of  can  ;  bat,  when  the 
goalof  ruin  is  at  length  reached,  and  when  naught  is  per. 
eeived  at  that  termination  of  the  paths  of  vice  and  intern, 
perance,  save  the  hideous  haun  U  of  poverty  and  want, 


Oh !  then  is  sober  and  serious  reflection  forced  npon  us 
against  our  will.  We  cannot  then  fly  from  the  ques- 
tions which  Remorse  will  put  to  us  ;  for,  with  the  per- 
tinacity of  a  judge  or  a  counsel,  will  Remorse  require  un- 
varnished answers — answers  denuded  of  all  metapho- 
rical disguise — to  its  dread  interrogatory.  It  is  then 
that  the.  victim  of  dissipation  must  look  his  prospects 
and  his  present  condition  in  the  face  ;  for,  avert  his  head 
to  whichever  side  he  will,  the  lean  and  haggard  counte- 
nance of  Starvation  will  meet  his  eyes. 

Urged  by  such  impressions  as  these,  the  hero  of  the 
:>ictoral  narrative  before  alluded  to,  is  resolved  to  turn 
rrom  his  evil  ways,  and  enter  upon  a  career  of  honesty, 
sobriety,  and  domesticated  habits.  His  life,  as  a  total 
abstainer  from  all  intoxicating  liquors,  forms  the  sub- 
ect  of  the  last  six  plates  of  the  series  of  twelve  which 
details  his  whole  existence.  We  have  now  three  before 
i  and  shall  endeavour  to  explain  their  import,  their 
narrative,  aad  the  ideas  with  which  their  subjects  are 
severally  associated,  in  the  same  way  as  we-  treated  the 
first  six  illustrations.  We  shall,  therefore,  have  to  ex- 
>atiate  upon  the  three  first  scenes  in  the  Progress 
of  Temperance,  which  are  comprised  in  the  seventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth  platetof  the  present  series. 

PLATE  VII. — The  hero  of  the  pictorial  drama  is  now 
signing  the  pledge  of  total  abstinence.  His  garments 
an  tattered; — in  a  word,  be  wears  the  "drunkard's 
livery."  He  has  however  entered  upon  the  only  path 
which  will  lead  him  afar  from  his  ancient  haunts,  to  fu- 
ture felicity  and  peace.  He  will  soon  learn  to  abomi- 
nate those  vile  customs  to  which  he  has  so  lately  been 
the  pny  ; — he  will  feel  that  he  is  a  renovated  being ;  he 
will  ascertain  the  value  of  bis  intellectual  capacities  ;  and 
be  will  know  how  to  appreciate  the  blessings  of  an  ex- 
istence of  sobriety  and  virtue.  His  conversation  will 
become  altogether  changed.  He  will  no  longer  delight 
a  obscene  talk,  ia  bacchanalian  toasts,  and  in  filthy 
ests.  Without  falling  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  as- 
suming an  aspect  of  demureness  and  rigidity  which  is  as 
unnatural  as  it  is  ridiculous,  he  will  become  gay  without 
boisterous  mirth,  lively  without  turbulent  excitement, 
and  happy  without  an  artificial  effervescence  of  the  spi- 
rits, which  exhaust  themselves  by  their  extreme  buoy- 
ancy. He  will  marvel  at  bis  folly  in  having  passed  so 
many  years  of  bis  past  existence  in  the  dingy  atmosphere 
of  filthy  public-houses,  where  all  ideas — all  interest* — 
and  all  pursuits  are  centred  in  one  single  object — the 
gratification  of  an  unnatural  craving !  He  will  become  a 
constant  attendant  at  the  bouse  of  God  ;  and  from  the 
produce  of  his  earnings  be  will  be  enabled  to  subscribe 
to  a  circulating  library.  If  a  man  possess  principles 
really  virtuous,  and  an  inclination  to  earn  his  livelihood 
respectably  and  honourably,  his  views  will  be  mate- 
rially sided  by  the  doctrine  of  Teetotalism.  Honesty, 
perseverance,  and  cold  water  will  raise  him  to  rank  and 
fortune.  • 

PLATE  VIII. — The  pnvions  observations,  connect- 
ed with  the  seventh  plate,  have  all  been  necessarily  re- 
corded in  the  future  tense,  inasmuch  as  the  subject  of 
the  drawing  only  permitted  us  to  indulge  in  a  speculation 
with  regard  to  the  future  destiaies  of  our  hero.  The 
eighth  plate  seems  to  corroborate  all  that  we  have  pro- 
phesied concerning  the  individnal  who  may  sign  the 
pledge  of  total  abstinence.  In  this  illustration,  we  an 
introduced  to  a  comfortable  apartment,  neatly  furnished, 
and  with  various  indications  of  the  improved  state  of  the 
finances  of  the  Working-Man.  As  he  opens  the  door,  on 
his  return  from  bis  day's  toil,  he  is  immediately  wel- 
comed by  the  smile  of  an  affectionate  wife,  and  the  art- 
less joy  of  bis  children.  When  he  was  a  drunkard,  his 
first-horn  child  cowered  beneath  his  glance,  so  wild  and 
unnatural  was  it,  under  the  influence  of  liquor  :  but  now 
that  innocent  and  intensting  being  "hastens  forward  to 
receive  from  the  hand  of  her  father  the  orange  which  hi* 
paternal  love  has  induced  him  to  bring  home  for  her. 
His  tender  wife  has  prepared  his  little  domestic  comfort* 
with  the  pleasure  arising  from  the  happiness  she  enjoys 
in  consequence  of  his  reformed  habits ;  and,  while  his 
supper  is  being  served  up,  be  will  seat  himself  before  a 
cheerful  fire,  and  either  amuse  himself  with  his  children, 
or  cast  his  eye  over  the  Temperance  journal  which  lie* 
npon  the  table.  Even  the  very  cat  opo9  ttW  h?«rtb.rug 
proclaims,  by  its  comely  and  sleek  appearance,  the 
change  that  has  taken  place  la  the  victualling-depart- 
ment of  our  hero's  dwelling.  How  interesting  is  this 
happy  group !  The  word  T««TOTALISM  seem*  to  be 


written  in  every  part  of  the  room,  as  well  as  on  the 
countenances  of  all  its  occupant*.  Contrast  that  apart' 
ment  with  the  one  in  which  the  drunkard  and  his  starving 
wife  wen  sitting,  a*  represented  in  the  sixth  plate.  The 
home  of  a  drunkard  boasts  of  no  book-shelf :  he  doe*  not 
require  food  for  that  intellect  which  i*  not  in  a  condition 
to  enjoy  it.  The  home  of  a  drunkard  never  contains  a 
clock  :  be  has  but  one  lounge — the  public-house — and 
no  regular  meals,  and  therefore  has  no  appointment*  to 
keep.  The  home  of  a  drunkard  does  not  exhibit  such  a 
substantial  article  of  food  as  a  ham,  banging  from  the 
ceiling :  he  never'has  enough  money  at  one  time  to  spare 
for  the  purchase  of  such  a  thin*;.  In  a  word,  then  is  a 
vast  and  essential  difference  between  the  home  of  a 
drunkard  and  that  of  the  Teetotaler ; — the  one  is  dirty 
and  denuded  even  of  necessaries  ;  the  latter  i*  the  picture 
of  cleanliness  and  comfort ;  the  one  is  the  tcene  of  star- 
vation and  misery ;  the  latter  is  the  abode  of  plenty  and 
of  joy  !  The  regularity,  with  which  the  Teetotaler  keeps 
liis  accounts,  and  thus  avoids  debt*,  i*  demonstrated  by 
the  file  of  papen  hanging  against  the  book-shelf.  On 
that  file  an  the  receipts  for  bis  not,  and  taxes,  aad 
rates  ;  andall  bis  tradesmen's  bills,  with  the  pleating  mo- 
nosyllable PAID  upon  them,  an  then  also.  In  person, 
lie  himself  i*  neat  and  clean :  hi*  family  i*  well  provided 
with  decent  attire  ;  and  the  young  mother  can  now  take 
a  proper  pride  in  attending  upon  her  children.  Oh  I  who 
would  exchange  the  (miles  of  an  affectionate  wife,  the 
happy  countenances  of  healthy  and  fond  childnn,  the 
comforts  of  a  cheerful  home,  and  the  blessings  attendant 
upon  a  virtuous  course, — oh  !  who  wonld  exchange  these 
for  all  the  demoralizing  and  obscene  revelry,  the  applause 
of  dissipated  friends,  the  fulsome  compliment*  of  the  land' 
lord,  the  wretched  home,  the  starving  childnn,  and  the 
terrors  of  a  jail,  which  form  the  existence  of  a  drunkard  ? 
What  individual  can  be  so  enamoured  of  all  that  i*  de- 
grading, nvolting,  and  ruinous  to  the  mind  of  man,  as 
to  prrfer  the  bacchanalian  orgies  of  a  tap-room  to  the 
comfort*  of  his  own  fire-side  ? 

PLATE  IX.— The  frequenter  of  the  tap-room  knows 
not  the  beneficial  result*  of  the  doctrine  of  Teetotalism 
— that  doctrine  which  he  abates,  while  he  doe*  not  com* 
prebend  it  A  few  yean  have  passed  away  since  the 
hero  of  our  narrative  signed  the  pledge  of  total  absti- 
nence ;  and  his  affair*  have  prospered  in  no  moderate 
degree.  He  i*  now  a  master-printer,  owns  a  large 
establishment,  and  is  on  the  way  to  make  a  rapid  fortune. 
This  is  the  anniversary  of  the  day  of  hi*  regeneration— 
the  day  on  which  he  abandoned  hi*  dissipated  habit*—* 
the  day  when  he  awoke  to  a  sense  of  duty  and  virtue— 
the  day,  in  fine,  en  which  he  placed  his  hand  to  that 
pledge  whose  principle  he  ha*  never  once  broken.  With 
him  this  day  is  always  a  holiday  :  it  is  the  one  to  which 
be  looks_baclt  with  emotion*  of  the  most  heait-felt  Joy. 
His  men*  are,  on  this  occasion,  allowed  a  suspension  of 
their  labours;  and,  a*  he  employ*  none  save  those  who 
have  adopted  the  same  salutary  principles,  they  partake 
of  some  amusement  a*  innocent  a*  that  in  which  their 
master  and  his  family  are  now  indulging.  To  what 
happy  days— snve  those  of  spotless  childhood— can  the 
drunkard  look  back  ?  Bat  how  bright  a  day  i*  that  to 
which  the  votary  of  the  great  doctrines  of  total  abstinence 
can  turn  his  eye,  and  bail  it  as  the  one  whose  distinguish* 
ing  feature  was  the  foundation  of  fortune,  happiness, 
and  domestic  prosperity.  Oh  I  if  Teetotalism  be  wrong, 
let  not  its  opponents  destroy  these  bright  and  glorious 
visions !  With  pride  and  admiration  the  fond  parents 
behold  their  children  disporting  in  the  field  from  which 
the  new-mown  hay  is  not  yet  nmoved  ;  and  the  mother, 
raising  her  eyes  from  the  volume  which  she  holds  in  her 
hand,  surveys  those  pledges  of  affection  with  emotions  of 
joy  and  gladness,  became  she  need*  now  no  longer 
tremble  for  their  future  destinies.  She  knows  that 
their  after- condition  in  life  will  be  ensured  and  provided 
for ;  and  she  thanks— oh  I  bow  unfeignedly  doe*  she 
thank  the  happy  day  the  anniversary  of  which  she  aad 
her  family  an  so  cheerfully  celebrating.  As  the  path, 
seen,  beyond  the  itile,  in  the  distance,  winds  np  the  hill, 
on  the  summit  of  which  stands  the  temple  of  Jehovah,  so 
doe*  the  road  of  Teetotalism  conduct  the  traveller'*  steps 
to  a  faac  of  joy,  and  plenty,  and  peace,  where  the  jars 
and  turmoils  of  this  life  are  depriTfd  of  nearly  TO  their, 
rancour,  and  where  the  holy  tie*  of  wedded  affection  are 
not  looMMd  or  altogether  leVered  by  the  detaetstin* 
hand  of  Intemperance ! 
In  the  course  of  a  far  weeks  we  shall  lay  before  the 
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oar  observations  upon  the  three  remaining  pie- 
tare*,  which  will  complete  the  first   Series  of   li.ustra- 
apanyiag  this  journal. 


THII  AfFTOMOCwtPHY  OR  AN  ARTIST 

Oft  BAILI\«S  A0.MNST  POaTU  Alia, 

llUmntbrr  mil  state  it  with  confidence — wa<  a  wo-, 
man  possessed  of  a  moderate  share  of  female  beauty, 
and  endowed  with  an  immoderate  share  of  pn*e*te  of 
Blind — the  which  has  been  hand,  d  down  to  me— by  the 
bye,  the  only  pretfittt  of  mind  or  anything  else  1  ever 
had  from  her.  except  advice,  which,  not  being  au 
article  in  great  demand,  is  generally  given  with  ex- 
ceeding liberality.  It  will  take  too  much  time  to  enter 
into  alt  the  •tm'iiiur  of  my  childhood's  history.  1  did 
as  other  children  did  and  do  ;  and,  in  process  of  time 
jny  outward  man  was  clothed  in  cwrderoy  unwhisp?r«. 
Uea.  and  ditto  jacket,  with  a  double  serpentine  row  ol 
buttons  thereon.  In  early  youth  I  was  much  addicted 
to  waste  my  time  by  playing  at  marbles  with  the  little 
boys  in  the  streets  ;  aud  as  my  father  and  mother  were 
•ot  at  all  times  aware  of  the  cause  of  my  protiacledab- 
•ence— v  r,  to  use  more  modern  phraseology,  "  my 
•other  not  knowing  1  was  out," — they  watched  me. 


seemed  to  grow  for  others,  and  naught  for  ourselves. 
Ou  our  arrival,  the  season  was  at  the  coldest ;  but, 
thro-'.gh  the  kindness  of  the  captain,  we  were  introduced 
to  a  very  humble  lodging.  The  least  shelter  and  tht 
coarsest  food  are  made  by  imagination  palaces  and 
banquets.  Bf  degrees  I  sot  introduced  10  a  sal  of  jolly 
fellows,  who  held  w«ekl>  meeting*  at  an  ion  in  Saint 
Helen'a. 

••  1 1  is  a  very  lone  lane  thai  has  no  turning,"  said  I, 
and  every  moment  of  my  life.  I  endeavoured  to  reack 
the  end  of  it.  Well,  time  will  go  on  at  Jersey,  as  well 
as  at  other  ujaces— and  with  it  went  the  few  shillings 
I  had  on  my  arrival.  Still  there  was  a  decided  disin- 
clination on"  my  part  to  let  others  know  that  I  was  pen- 
ny'.es-  and  starring — that  my  wife  and  children  were 
ii'ck — and  that  the  open  country  would  soon  be  free  for 
us  to  choose  our  bed  in.  It  was  at  one  of  these  meet- 
ing* where  I  was  an  established  favourite  for  my  vocal 
abilities,  that  I  was  gaily  sinking  a  merry  ditty  with  a 
smiling  face,  whilst  my  'heart  was  well  nigh  bunting. 
and  tne  laughing  chorus  I  had  to  lead  came  from  my 
near:  as  hollow  and  a.-  empty  as  my  pockets,  that  I  so 
far  lost  masiery  of  myself  as  to  burst  into  tears.  I  hail 
b^en  thinking 'of  my  starving  babes  uuJ  enduring  mo- 
ther—aud— and — I  "wept  from  my  h.art.  1  had  aiued 
with  mv  friends,  but  dared  not  tell  them  that  my  wife 


My  pursuits  were  discovered;  and  my  kind  parents  de-  •  J,au  naj  nothinir  the  whole  dav  to  eat— I  could  not  tell 
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termined  to  give  me a  profession  ?  No. — Money? 

JJo. — a  good  thrashing!  But  this  had  the  contrary 
effect  to  that  intended  ;  for  it  only  made  me  obstinate. 
I  played  till  I  lost  nil  my  marbles,  all  my  money,  then 
By  father's  protection— "next,  my  mother's  advice;  so  1 
determined  to  run  away  from  home,  and  launch  my  hu- 
man bark  on  the  ocean  of  chance.  Having  arrived  at 
ray  nineteenth  year,  and  being  deprived  of  my  home's 
society,  I  b.-<;an  to  yearn  after  a  companion  ;  and  so.  as 
I  could  not  keep  myself,  1  resolved  to  see  if  I  c.mld  not 
keep  a  wife.  1  love'd  Mary  tue  moment  I  first  saw  her  : 
our  destinies  seemed  similar — so  did  our  tastes  (except 
that  she  did  not  play  at  marbles);  and  she  bad  even  the 
aaaie  sum  of  money  as  my -ell.  So  we  clubbed  our  I  T- 
tanes  together,  aad  found  ourselves  possessed  of  tke 
vast  floating  capital  of  four  pounds,  s.xteen  shilling*, 
ajkl  ninepence  Halfpenny ;  nut  of  which  we  paid  tne 
fees  which  beloaged  to  the  cerenijuy  that  made  us 
one. 

As  it  became  necessary  at  times  to  follow  tke  vulgar 
practice  of  eating,  I  found  that  unless  occupation  were 
obtained,  we  sLould  soon  be  enjoying  our  state  alone, 
leaving  the  vulgar  to  f«-ed.  whilst  we  en;u\ed  the  fa>hion- 
swie  resort  of  Duke  Humphrey.  My  tirst  essay  was 
at  letter- v»r.;.ug — 1  don't  meau  a  polite  letter-writer, 
bat  a  writer  for  transparent  Minus ;  and  although  I  of 
ten  wrote,  "  Fine  C'<rt.ia!s  maj ;  be  had  ir.:Ai«,"  I  al- 
ways found  that  food  could  uot  bo  ha  i  n-.;/u>al — the 
•ooey  !  Scarlet  borders  aud  designs  of  all  uescriptions  j 
fcr  marquees,  I  also  did  ;  and  whatever  any  unkind 
person  may  assert  to  the  contrary,  if  I  dt>liked  "jwrt  * 


them — no,  ~  ..  aid  not  relieve  my  mind  of  its  burthen; 
and  it  found  vent  in  grief.  During  the  coufaaion.  a 
French  g-nlleman,  by  the  name  of  Le  Breton,  a  right 
noble  fellow,  left  the  "room;  and,  having  declared  that 
I  had  merely  suffered  from  an  attack  to  which  I  was 
often  subject,  I  also  speedily  departed,  on  rhe  plea  of 
in  imposition.  I  shall  never  forget  the  struggle  I  had 
with  my  honesty  on  passing  the  larder  of  the  inn. 
There  stood  joints  cu".  and  uncut,  bread  wasting  in 
heaps, — fowls,  aud  every  th;ng  in  profusion  and  confu- 
sion, and  no  one  to  guard  them.  I  hesitated — stopped 
— threw  my  eyes  cautiously  around, —  my  pulse  rat:led 
in  nay  wrms  with  excitement. — my  hands  were  taken 
from'uiy  pockets, — 1  advauced, — thought  of  my  barren 
home, — my  dying  wife, — my  sickly  babes; — my  hand  was 
on  the  lock,— the  door  was  opening, — when  I  stayed  to 
luten  !  That  delay  restored  my  reason — I  withdrew 
my  hold — aad  whilst  a  deep,  deep  groan  burst  from  my 
breast,  I  rushed  from  plenty  to  my  hovel.  1  could 
a^aiu  face  my  wife,  for  I  had  saved  my  honour  '. 

Judge  of  my  astonishment,  when,  on  reaching  home, 
I  fouii'i  them  all  seated  at  table,  with  the  identical  leg 
of  mutton  before  them  which  the  club  had  sent  from 
t  >ble :  there  wa>  no  deceiving  me,  for  I  had  gloated  on 
u  as  it  was  placed  for  me  to  carve.  1  had  envied  every 
morsel  as  it  had  been  devoured.  There  was  the  same 
joint  on  my  deal  table,  with  my  own  wife  and 
youngsters  eating  from  it  1  knew  I  was  not  either 
iliutk  or  mad;  but  she  told  me  a  friend  had  left  it, 
but  who  she.  knew  not  1  afterwards  discovered  that 
Le  Breton  bad  found  out  my  secret,  aud  purchased 


I  certainly  was  accustomed  to  "  trnt."  Many  a  "  Crook-  |  provisions  for  my  family.  That  was  a  noble  act !  The 
ed  Billet,"  "  G-nt  ani  Tinder  Box,"  ••  Pig  aad  Wnis-  |  nrxt  morning  Le  Breton  after  having  stongly  recom- 
tle,"  "  Puss  in  Boots,"  &..-.,  &c.,  now  swing  and  creak  I  mended  me  to  one  ot  two  of  his  friends,  lefi  the  island, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Portsmouth  (whither  I  and  my  bettor  j  »0J  returned  to  France;  had  he  s'.ayed  in  Jersey,  the 
half  proce-Jed^  painted  by  my  hanos,  aud  whatever  j  lane  might  have  sooa  turned;  but  it  was  a  great  deal 
ians  mav  ar^rue,  those  are  the  " 


aad  however  politicians  may  argue,  those  are  the  "  signs 
of  the  times,"  after  all ! 

But,  altoougb  1  wrote  a  g»eat  many  Itttm.  I  reeeiv- 
ad   very  few    ituJr*    in  return.     All   the  IH«-<I\S«>  being 
ftaiahed,  I  thought  of  rorjHi-o/  JUlTerinjs  the  «.y<w  part 
of  the   neck,    f«U    into  a  tpneral  despondency,  and  felt 
assured  that  I  still  had  many  a  hard  nut  to  crack  before 
I  could  get  at  tke  hentl.      But  whilst  my  energies  were 
flagging,  my  wife's  spirit  rose  superior  to  ever   tiling; 
aad,  as  she'fek  the  ground  slipping  from  beneath  our 
feet,   she  clutched  at  the   boughs  of  perseverance  for 
support,  till  at  last — when  all  the  blinds  were  paicte  :, 
all  the  signs  finished,  and  my  wife's  finger*  were  worn 
to  tbe  bone    by  needle-work— gaunt    pov.-rty,   a   c.  Id 
piercing  winter,  aad  dire  disease  (a  goodly  trio)  burst 
at  once  over  our  tareshhold,  and  took  joint  possession 
of  our  lukewarm  hearth,   whose  dying  embers  threw  a 
pale  jaundtc.-d  light  on  the  fading  cheek  of  Mary.     It 
was  then  that  Heaven  gave  ui  a  son.     Yes, — without  a 
•killing — without  a  penny  in  the  wide  world,  in  hand 
or  in  expectation,  aai   with  the   cold  wind  whistling 
through  every  crevice   (I   feel  it  now  at  my  heart)  did 
my  Mary  give  birth  to  our  first-born.     She  did  not 
complain.— ska  tang  at  me  to  endure — to  thank  1    for 
with  tke  first  return  of  her  strength,  she  beckoned  me 
to  her;  and  at  tke  bed-side,   (a straw-pallet),  witk  the 
pale  moon  above,  and  tke  white  snow  beneath,  the  poor 
artist  aad   his  Mary  knelt  and  gave  thanks  to  Heaven. 
Her  little  sickly  voice  seemed  to  roll  in  thick  volumes 
tomv  heart.     I  rose  nappy— aye.  kappy!   for  in  that 
I  felt  I  k 


prayerful  moment  I  felt   I  had  a  guiltless  conscie 
I  knew  and  felt  we  aad  a  protecting  God ! 

A  few  yean  passed  away  ;  aad  after  many  iaeffectnal 
vtruggle*  again  to  obtain  settled  employment,  I  yield- 
ad  to  tke  solicitations  of  a  fricad — tke  captain  of  a  snail 
craft  and  sailed,  accompanied  by  my  wife  and  two 
rtiHrna.  for  Jersey,  in  tke  vain  hope  "that  in  another 
bad  my  star  of  fortune  might  rise  in  tke  ascendant. 
Although  Ports  month  bad  refused  to  support  me— 
a>k»»t>  it  bad  beta  tbe,  scene  of  all  my  misery  aad 
wretchedness,  I  eoaW  not  kelp  feeliag  some  pang  at  the 
afpantioa  from  that  scene  oJ  my  ant  emtru  and  of  tke 
berth-place  of  my  twe  eldest  childrea.  A  tbact  ravage 
..  *KW4  *»w»liury  i»  •  />7«u»  ceaatrv,  where  every  tJaiag 


longer  tban  I  had  imagined. 

When  I   considered   that  every  chance    bad   railed, 
I  was  sitting  late  on.-  night,  supporting  Mary's  head  on 
my  knees,    whilst  my  hands  were  presto  firmly  on  her 
fevered  and    throbbing  temples,    and  the  dim  light  of 
our    solitary  candle   waxed    fainter   and    fainter — the 
children  _(now  ;hree)  sleeping  from  sheer  exhaustion 
in  one  corner  of  thy  room,  whither  they  had  been  in 
duced   to  retire  on  the  promise  of  rood    for  the   mor 
row, — that  a   knock  came   at   the    door.      There   was 
no    surmise    as   to   what    or    whom  it   might    be— no 
thought,    save    the    bailiff's    visit,    holding    possession 
of  our  minds.     With  a  firm  voice  I  bade  the  stranger 
en:er.  whilst  Mary  clung  to  me  with  that  nervous  agi- 
ta:iou  which  so  sooa  unman?  even   the   bravest.     The 
stranger  did  euter;  but  instead  of  tke  unwelcome  mes- 
senger of  the  law,  he  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  a 
friend  of  Le  Breton's,  appointing  seven  the  following 
morning  to  have  his  poilrail  taken.     With  a  cheerful 
voice  I  bade  him  "  Good  night;"  and,  sinking  on  my 
pallet,  with  tke  prayer  of  thanks  on  my  lips,  I  slept  the 
sleep    of    hope — deep — thick — heavy  :       Not    so    witk 
Mary  ;  again  the  drowning  man's  straw  was  within  her 
reach :  and,  fearful  lest  my  long  suffering  from  fatigue 
and   poverty  might  cause  me  to  sleep  beyond  the  time 
appointed,  she  sate  at  my  side,   witk  one  hand  claspec 
in  mine— her  hollow   cheek  being  supported    by  the 
other;    and,   when  once  sleep  kad  assumed  its  empire 
over  me,  tke  crept  cautiously  away ;  and  gathering  to- 
gether all  the  sticks  of  which  we  were  possessed,    she 
lighted  a   fire,  and  made  her  poor  but  loving  prepara- 
tions for  my  breakfast,  covering  my  plain  deal   table 
witk  all  the  scraps  she  could  collect  to  cheer  me  on  my 
road;  tken  wken  tke  first  streaks  of  daylight  appeared 
through  tbe  latticed  broken  casement,  it  discovered  tke 
constant,    starving,    heart  broken,    bat  enduring  wife, 
seated  to  receive  her   pauper  husband,  who  lay  Mil 
wrapped  in  tke  delicious  forgetralaees  of  his  past  suffer 
ings  aad  his  present  ant  appointment.     Oh  :    all  this 
it   trae— while   her  brain  Wis  whirling  into  madness, 
ska  refaaed  ta>U«p   ^Meal     whilst  oae  solitary  shadow 
of  a  bope  remaned  of  my  earning  bleed.     •*  Mary 
God  bias*  yoa,  Mary,"  was  my  opening  prayer;  aad 
0*4  feu  uo.ee  aMWwTwa  it* 


To  pass  over  the  appointment,  which  of  .course  I 
kept,  until  tke  finishing  stroke  was  put  to  the  portrait, 
I  will  jump  to  my  delivery  of  it  at  the  house  of  kin 
who  ordered  it.  | 

The  man  for  whom  I  had  painted  it,  was  in  kis  heart 
a  good-natured  maa,  whan  left  alone,  but  was  always 
so  swayed  wken  othera  ware  preMnt  that  he  blew  hot  if 
they  liked — cold  if  they  wished  it,  or,  if  they  were 
unanimous  on  the  subject,  ha-  wouldn't  blo«  at  all. 
My  portrait  was  home — his  friends  were  there;  and 
when  I  first  placed  it  in  tke  most  favourable  light, 
there  was  not  a  single  exclamation  but  of  praise. 
"  Striking  !"— "  Speaking !"— "  Exact !" — "  To  a  nice- 
ty  !"— u  The  very  nose  !"—••  The  identical  eye  !"— 
"  The  lips  themselves  !"  &c.,  &c.  Tosay  that  I  did  not 
feel  pleased  would  be  to  say  untrue :  of  a  veritv  I  did, 
and  in  imagination  rattled  tke  coin  I  was  to  "receive. 
My  patron  was,  aud  would  have  remained,  very  well 
pleased  :  only  one  began  to  think,  "  on  second  exami- 
nation,'1 that  the  eyes  were  rather  large;  another, 
"  bowing  to  my  better  judgment."  that  the  face  was 
rather  too  full ;  a  third,  with  timidity,  presumed  that 
the  hair  was  too  li^ht ;  a  fourth  confidently  asserted 
that  it  was  too  dark  ;  in  fact,  they  collectively  agreed 
that  it  was  a  striking  likeness,  and  yet  individually 
picked  it  completely  to  pieces.  At  l<tst  my  patron, 
who  saw  with  their  eyes  aud  not  with  his  own,  in 
the  blaude»t  manner  in  the  world,  refused  to  take 
it. 

All  this  was  bad  enough ;  but  I  would  have  endured 
it  all,  had  it  not  been  for  tke  presence  of  one  Gubbins, 
an  English  artist.     Ever  since  I  saw  that  man,   black 
tights  have  been  my  horror — ke   wore   them  !     O  good 
angels  protect  me  from  old  Gubbins'  tights  !     In  a  full 
suit  of  blaeV,  with  a  gold-mounted  cane  in  his  baud,  he 
stood  hewing  the  ground  from  under  me.     As  au  artist 
his.  opinion  had  weight,  and  he  did  what  he  wished, — 
viz.  to  get  my  picture  refused  ai.  J  to  paint  one  himself  ; 
and  whilst  I  returned  tomy  expectant  wife  and  starving 
hilaren,     penniless,   he  rattled    home  in  bis   chariot : 
ut  all  things  equalise  themselves  in  this  world.     So  it 
lasbeen  with  Gubbins  and  myself:  he  MOW  rents  a  so- 
nar) garret,  while  I  enjoy  luxuries  !     But  I  must  not 
anticipate. 

Some  little  time  after  this  incident,  I  was  induced  to 
enter  into  a  partnership  with  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Roberts,  in  the  manufacture  of  ftqntr  ••rk*  trays — I  to 
do  tbe  designs,  he  to  find  tbe  money.  All  promised 
ell.  Mary  laughed — the  children  set  earned— I  sung, 
aud  we  confidently  believed  that  the  long,  dark,  barren 
lane  had  turned  at  last.  But  I  never  was  more  out 
in  my  life,  and  yet  was  let  preciously  in  for  it.  My  part 
of  the  agreement  was  performed  ;  but.  owing  to  some 
trifling  mistake  on  tae  part  of  my  partner  (uninten- 
tional, no  doubt, )  he  omitted  to"  advance  tke  money  ; 
but.  as  he  was  known,  the  houses  with  whem  he  did 
business  did  not  hesitate  to  suppiy  the  materials,  pro- 
vided we  gave  bills  to  tke  amount.  So  tar,  so  good  : 
but  again  an  unpleasant  otutade  obtruded  itself— Ro- 
berts could  «.<  write — unfortunately  I  could.  This 
ended  by  my  accepting  for  ail  goods  in  tke  joint  names 
of  myseli  and  Koberls. 

Things  all  went  on  for  a  time,  swimmingly,  tke  chil- 
dren's caeekt  again  assumed  the  ruudy  glow  of  health 
— -Mary's  step  again  became  elastic — and  sunshine 
seemed  again  destined  to  warm  our  bosom.  Tbe  trayt 
did  not  sell  as  fa*t  as  we  oooJd  wuh,  but  we  lived  la 
hope  that  a  better  reason  might  carry  off  tke  supply  we 
had  on  hand  ;  asd  so  perhaps  it  might,  kad  not  the  "bills 
been  inconsiderate  enough  to  fall  uue,  the  holders  to 
grow  clamorous,  and  as  anxious  for  Roberts'  appearance 
as  I  was.  He  left  on  pretence  of  forwarding  the  sale  of 
our  manufactures  in  England,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course  with  all  men  of  the  world,  forgot  to  return.  I 
battled  with  the  creditors  single- haadrd  as  long  as  I 
could — urged  upon  them  the  ulter  destitution  of  my  lot 
— placed  them  at  once  in  view  of  my  shattered  home- 
offered  to  paint  portraits  to  tke  last  d'ay  of  my  existence 


to  liquidate  tiieir  claims — but  no — nothing  would  satisfy 
them  save  the  "  bill,  tke  wbole  bill,  and  nothing  but 
the  bill  !''  They  seixrd — ha!  ha!— what  a  senure  ! 
down  to  tke  very  cradle — stripped  us  of  everything, 
and  would  have  also  seised  me  bad  I  not  been  warned 
by  my  friend  the  captain,  who  had  just  arrived  from 
Portsmoutk,  that  tke  bailiffs  were  after  me.  I  took  a 
hurried  leave  of  my  now  desolate  wife,  pressed  my 
ragged  children  to  my  heart,  and  promised  to  r  -turn  or 
send  for  them  as  toon  as  possible,  jumped  into  Jack 
tke  Captain'*  boat,  and  palled  at  midnight,  oa  koaid  kit 
craft,  leaving  for  tbe  first  time  all  I  held  dear  !  Bank- 
rapt  at  heart  aad  pocket.  I  waited  witk  (tteaming  eyes 
for  Jack's  appearance  with  the  skip's  clearance,  not 
feeling  any  degree  of  safety  till  tke  skip  bad  obtained 
a  good  offing. 

We  arrived  safely  at  Southampton;  aad  I  one* 
more  set  foot  in  England.  I  walked  step  by  step  to 
Portsmoutk,  and.  jaded  as  I  was,  trod  the  streets  of  my 
own  town  witk  a  light  step.  I  made  for  my  home,  saw 
my  mother,  kad  some  supper  aad  advice,  and  retired 
to*  bed.  Finding  after  a  short  stay,  that  tke  fine  art* 
were  in  tbe  same  amiable  state  as  at  my  departure,  aad 
procuring  sapper  and  advice,  aad  that  only  from  my 
friends,  I  started  on  foot  for  tae  metropolis,  in  company 
witk  an  old  schoolfellow,  who  kad  no  more  cans*  to  bo 
afraid  of  thieve?  upon  tbe  road  than  myself.  In  London 
we  arrived,  care-worn,  barefooted,  aad  with  the  extra- 
vagant sum  of  2s.  between  as. 


'•• 


THE   TEETOTALER. 


•  It's  *  long  hu»«  without  My  Muainj,"  said  I  to  my 

'   safe  he  ;  and  i»'i   «   long   way  from 
LeBse/ 


companion. 

"  So  it  is,' 
Portsmouth  to  — ^ 

ID  this  I  agreed.    Well,  here  we  were,  solitary  in  * 
and   crowded  city — supperless  in  a  luxurious 


country  ;  and  all  this  wiin  health,  will,  and  strength  to 
work. !  But,  as  it  was  necessary  to  hare  some  slight  re- 
past howeter  trifling,  we  turc-d  ifete  a  place  over  the 
door  of  which  were  the  words,  "  House  of  Call  for 
Painters."  In  the  sanded  room,  lighted  by  one  melan- 
choly tallow  din,  we  sate  down  apart  from  a  large  group 
of  men ;  but  whether  they  were  painter*  waiting  to  be 
called,  we  left  to  time,  chance,  or  their  conversation  to 
determine. 

Our  bread  and  cheese,  two  pints  of  coffee,  and  the 
world,  were  before  us  ;  and  we  ate  heartily  and  thank- 
fully. 

"  I  tell  you,  Jem,"  said  a  man  in  a  fustian  many- 
coloured 'suit,  evidently  continuing  the  conversation, 
which  had  been  interrupted  by  our  entrance,  "he  can't 
get  them  any  when  in  town  or  out ;  thirty  now  are 
wanted.  None  of  as  can  do  any  more  than  we  do — 
and  yet  the  work  must  be  finished." 

Our  masticatory  operations  were  suspended.  I  lis- 
tened with  open  mouth  and  greedy  ears,  for  a  continu- 
ance of  the  conversation  ;  but  it  changed  to  other  to- 
pics, and  we  remained  in  darkness.  I  fumbled  my  one 
shilling  >n  my  capacious  pocket,  and  wondered  when 
I  should  have  another  to  jingle  against  it ;  till  at 
last  I  summoned  courage,  and  addressed  the  fiitt 
speaker. 

"  You  were  speaking  just  now,"  said  I. 
"  Yes,  sir,  I  was — and  what  of  that?" 
'•  Why — we  are  in  want  of  employment,  and         *' 
••  Why  didn't  you  say  so  before  ?" 
••  We  are  painters — portrait  painters." 
"  H *  :  ha  !  ha  !  o*ly  artists— that's  all  !"  roared  all 
the  men  present 

"  Welt"  said  I,  colouring  (I  don't  mean  painting), 
"  we  are  honest,  and  hare  walked  all  the  way  from 
Portsmouth  to  earn  a  crust.  I  was  anxious  for  employ- 
ment ;  but  if  I  hare  offended " 

••  Psha  !  man,"  said  he  whom  I  had  first  addressed  ; 
"  you  didn't  offend,  only  it's  the  custom  of  our  branch 
of  the  profession  to  laugh  at  your's.  Why,  we  get  more 
in  one  week  by  painting  railings,  than  you  do  in  a 
month  by  painting  portraits." 

••  Well,"  said  I,  "  we  have  no  objection  to  paint 
natal*-" 

••  Give  us  yonr  hand  my  fine  fellow.  I  see  yon  have 
n  proper  feeling  for  the  arts — and,  without  being  irras- 
tmi.  I  will  back  railings  againt  portraits  any  day." 

To  cut  the  matter  short,  on  the  following  morning 
we  went  to  the  large  master,  as  he  was  called,  recom- 
mended by  the  men,  and  in  the  afternoon  we  might  be 
teen  in  Piccadilly,  properly  equipped — work  tools, 
green  paint  and  all,  busily  oc-upied  in  painting  the 
railings  of  a  mansion  there  —-And,  if  the  strict  observer 
did  detect  the  big  tear  rolling  down  my  face,  it  was  not 
that  I  felt  degraded — but  that  I  was  crying  lor  joy, 
when  I  thought  I  might  suon  clasp  my  Mary  in  my 
arwu.  which  I  soon  did— and  she  was  as  happy  as  the 
journeyman  painter's  spouse  as  if  I  had  bad  R.  A.  to 
my  name,  and  a  carriage  for  her  convenience. 

'•  The  lane  has  raraed  at  last,"  said  I,  but  it  hadn't : 
no— it  was  as  straight,  as  long,  and  seemingly  as  nn. 
tnrnaMe  as  before. 

When  the  daily  work  was  done,  I  painted  pictures, 
which  I  raffled  amongst  my  fellew  workmen,  bat  at  last 
I  agreed  with  my  introducer  in  backing  '  railings  against 
portrait-,  the  one  was  a  certainty  the  other  not ;  the  one 
brought  in  some  grist,  the  oth«r  none.  The  jobs  were 
all  finished,  and  the  men  all  discharged  save  a  few,  who 
were  painting  the  interior  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre  . 
nnd  amongst  these  I  was  included.  Chance  threw  in  I 
my  way  one  whom  I  imagined  might  prove  a  lasting 
friend :  he  fromoe4,  bat  he  perftrmed  afterwards — but 
only  as  an  actor.  1  was  ordered  to  prepare  the  ground- 
work of  a  btoK-rrlifro.  representing  tragedy  and  comedy 
over  the  proscenium,  for  the  artist  who  was  to  complete 
the  work.  The  ground-work  (  finished  ;  bat  no  artist 
arrived,  and, wishing  to  employ  my  leisure,  I  proceed- 
ed to  execute  the  work  designed  for  him.  In  my  pro- 
g%«,F»wcett,.the  then  manager,  arrived— commended 
my  performance,  and  authorised  me  to  proceed.  I  did, 
and  entirely  to  his  satisfaction  :  he  promised  to  help 
me  forward  ;  bat,  like  my  partner  Roberts,  he  for- 
got. 

This  time  I  thought  the  lane  had  tamed— bat  it  hada't 
indeed.  After  finishing  painting  a  heoos  in  Montague 
Square,  I,  with  irany  others,  was  dismissed,  and  was 
again  adrift  upon  the  metropolitan  ocean,  and  poverty 
once  more  entered  my  domicile.  We  were  again  with- 
out food,  with  another  addition  to  the  family ;  bat  hea- 
ven having  preserved  as  so  long,  we  felt  we  bid  -DO 
right  to  presume  we  were  deserted  now.  When  hope 
was  at  it*  lowest,  and  spirits  at  the  ebb,  without  food  of 
any  sort,  and  without  any  settled  object  in  view,  I,  one 
foggv,  cold  November  morning  wended  my  way  along 
the  New  Road,  building  castle*  in  the  air,  as  they  are 
mack  more  speedily  erected  and  with  far  less  expense 
than  earthly  tenements.  On  I  went,  with  my  head 
hwried  in  my  breast  towards  Portland  Place,  wrapped 
in  my  thought*  net  having  a  grant-cant  and  was  in 
the  act  of  iaeoatiensry  creasing;  who*  a  gig 
"  thro  igh  (he  Paxk-gattes. 


"  Hi !  hi  !"  cracked  in  my  ears. 

"  Holloa  !"  said  I,  "  do  you  mean  to  ran  over  me, 
tirr* 

"  No,  my  good  man,"  said  the  gentleman.  "  But — 
you  should  b« — sorely  you  are — but  you're  very  much 
altered — yon  must  be— Mr.  MaceaiaL" 

"  It  must  be,"  said  I,  and  looking  up,  I  beheld — Oh  ! 
horror,  the  face  of  a  doctor  who  had  attended  upon  my 
wife,  and  to  whom  I  owed  six  guineas.  But  I  thought 
it  was  better  to  put  a  good  face  upon  the  matter ;  so  I 
speedily  offered  to  put  his  good  face  on  canvass,  in  part 
payment  of  the  demand.  He  agreed  to  have  his 
likeness"  taken,  but  objected  lo  have  it  in  part 
payment — was  glad  to  see  me,  made  me  jump  into 
his  gig,  and  gave  me  the  money  to  buy  the  canvass 
for  it 

"  The  lane  hat  turned  at  last,"  said  I,  and  to  it 
ted. 

I  painted  his  portrait,  was  successful,  secured  his  pa- 
tronage— was  continually  employed,  and  that  which 
was  at  first  considered  a  horror,  proved  a  blessing  on 
me  and  mine.  Had  1  not  taken  to  paint  railings,  the 
chain  of  circumstances  would  have  been  broken  that 
thus  led  me  on  to  paint  portraits  with  success. 

I  cannot  however  conclude  this  sketch  without  men- 
tioning a  singular  coincidence.  On  one  occasion  I 
received  a  note  desiring  me  to  proceed  to  a  house  in 
Montagu  Square.  I  went  — and  it  was  the  identical 
one  I  had  painted  from  top  to  bottom.  I  was  asked  to 
dinner,  and  was  seated  as  a  gentleman  in  the  very 
room  where  I  had  toiled  as  a  journeyman. 

It  was  thus  that  I  rose  to  my  present  eminence.  I 
haw  now  a  splendid  mansion— servants — horse* — car- 
riages— and  all  the  luxuries  and  comforts  that  wealth 
Can  purchase.  I  hare  also  more  work  on  hand  than  I 
can  well  accomplish,  and  for  all  of  which  I  shall  receive 
princely  payment.  I  can  nevertheless  spare  an  hour  to 
sketch  my  autobiography  forthe  benefit  of  young  artists, 
and  1  hope  that  1  shall  have  no  cause  to  regret  the 
publication  of  my  •'  RAILINGS  AGAINST  PORTRAITS. " 


EXAMPLES  OF  INTEMPERANCE. 

MEN  are  said  to  be  drank  when  they  go  to  the  pump 
to  light  tiieir  i>'f*»»;  whsa  they  can  not  see  a  hole 
through  a  ladder  ;  when  they  lie  in  the  gutter  and  call 
out  to  be  tucked  up  ;  when  they  go  home,  and,  not 
being  able  to  put  the  key  in  the  door,  swear  that  some- 
body has  stolen  the  key-hole  ;  or  when  they  attempt  to 
wind  up  their  watches  with  the  fire-tongs.  But  the 
effects  produced  by  intemperance  are  not  always  of  a 
lajighable  character:  they  are  more  frequently  of  a 
m  >st  deplorable  nature. 

It  was  under  the  influence  of  wine  that  Caligula,  the 
Roman  Emperor,  perpetrated  all  those  cruelties  which 
have  attached  so  terrible  a  renown  to  his  hated  name. 
In  the  paroxysm  of  his  drunken  insanity,  Caligula  was 
lavish  of  the  blood,  of  innocence  and  vjrtue.  It  would 
be  superfluous  to  enumerate  and  disgusting  to  specify 
his  cruelties.  Rome  was  stained  with  wanton  murders, 
monstrous  in  their  character,  in  their  numbers  infinite  : 
the  security  of  high  and  humble  life  was  utterly  de- 
stroyed by  an  insidious  system  of  abrupt,  but  secret 
massacre  :  natural  affection,  for  a  season,  seemed  to  be 
extinct  ;  and  the  very  blessing  of  domestic  confidence 
leceded  before  a  gloomy  spirit  of  mistrust  Yet  the 
copious  bloodshed  of  the  citiiens  was  insufficient  to 
assuage  the  sanguinary  thirst  of  Cains  Caligula,  who 
was  heard  at  a  bacchanalian  orgie  to  exclaim,  amidst 
the  lamentation  and  terror  of  the  people,  that  "  he 
wished  the  Romans  had  but  one  neck,  that  he  might 
exterminate  them  at  a  single  blow." 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  on  the  night  previous  to 
the  battll  of  Hastings,  which  gave  William  the  crown 
of  England  with  the  distinguishing  title  of  "The  Con- 
queror," the  victorious  Normans  passed  the  interval 
between  sunset  and  the  morning  of  the  engagement  in 
fasting  and  prayer,  while  the  English,  who  were  routed, 
wiled  away  the  hours  in  bacchanalian  revelry. 

Selim  I.  Sultan  of  the  Ottomans,  dishonoured  all  his 
brilliant  qualities  by  the  cruelties  and  tyrannical  acts  of 
which  he  was  guilty,  when  under  the  influence  of  win* 
or  opium,  in  both  of  which  he  indulged  to  excess.  On 
on*  occasion,  this  monarch  commanded  his  Grand 
Vizier  to  change  all  the  Christian  chnrches  of  Constan- 
tinople into  mosques  (or  places  of  Mussulman  worship.) 
and  to  pat  to  death  all  those  Christians  who  would  not 
abjure  their  creed  and  embrace  that  of  Mohammed. 
The  Grand  Vizier  knew  that  when  the  influence  of 
the  wine  which  the  Sultan  had  imbibed,  should  have 
passed  away,  he  would  regret  ever  havicg  expressed  so 
dreadful  a  wish  ;  and  the  order  was  not  pot  into  imme- 


diate execution.  On  the  following  morning  Selim  was 
delighted  to  find  that  the  Grand  -Vizier  had  thos  ven- 
tured to  disobey  the  imperial  deciee*  of  the  proceeding 
day. 

The  historic*  of  many  literary  men  famish  memorable 
examples  of  the  miseries  arising  from  the  possession  of 
ex  traordi  nary  talents,  a  ••rfnmannii.il  by  habits  of  tem- 
perance  and  sdf-coatrouL.  Amongst  these  individuals 
most  he  mentioned  Robert  Barns.  As  the  talents  for 
conversation  of  this  dittiugo^ed  pest  were  powerful 
and  striking,  he  soon  becaaMn  acceptable  guest  in  the 
most  fashionable  circles  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  Edinburgh 
at  that  period  contained  an  uncommon  proportion  of 

in  which  their  talents  wem  Boston  Mi  debased.    It 


was  amongst  characters  of  this  description  that  Burn* 
imbibed  that  fatal  habit  of  intemperance  which  operated 
so  strongly  upon  him/  both  physically  and  morally.  Ho 
frequently  saw  his  danger,  and  at  times  formed  resolu- 
tions to  guard  against  it;  but  he  had  embarked  on  the) 
tide  of  dissipation — he  possessed  but  little  control  over 
his  own  passions— and  he  was  borne  along  with  th* 
fatal  stream  I  It  is  true  that  in  his  case  the  temptation, 
was  strong.  He  had  been  reared  amidst  poverty  and 
toil;  and  he  had  been  suddenly  introduced  to  a  state  of 
idleness  and  to  a  train  of  extreme  and  unusual  luxury. 
Still,  had  he  been  a  man  who  was  determined  to  exer- 
cise his  powers  of  self-command,  he  would  have  arisen 
superior  to  the  weakness  of  the  flesh,  and  would  hava 
triumphed  over  that  fascinating  habit,  which  speedily 
undermined  his  health,  his  happiness,  and  his  reputa- 
tion. He  was  well  aware  of  the  causes  of  his  misfor- 
tunes ;  speaking  of  his  besetting  sins,  he  blames  tha 
spirit  of  evil  for — 

"  Sboviar  n$  the  tempting  ware. 
Bright  wioes  and  bonnie  lastit  fair. 
To  pates  can." 

He  had  splendid  opportunities  of  doing  well  in  this  life  | 
but  he  died  in  the  most  abject  poverty,  leaving  a  wife 
and  four  children  totally  unprovided  for.  The  melan- 
choly fate  of  this  master-genius  suggests  the  most  im- 
portant reflections.  The  first  and  most  obvious  is  the  im- 
portance of  the  virtue  of  self-command,  which  enable* 
its  possessor  to  withdraw  from  the  society  of  those  who 
practise  habits  of  a  pernicious  tendency.  The  mind  of 
Bums  belonged  to  the  highest  order  of  intellect ;  yet, 
from  the  want  of  thi(  virtue,  his  happiness,  and  ulti- 
mately his  life,  suffered  shipwreck.  He  was  cnt  off  at 
what  ought  to  have  been  his  best  days,  when  his  mature 
talents  were  most  capable  of  rearing  a  lasting  monu- 
ment of  their  own  superiority. 

Henry  Fielding  is  another  instance  of  the  dreadful 
results  of  dissipation  in  the  life  of  an  author.  Every 
one  of  our  readers  is  doubtless  familiar  with  the  novels 
called  "  Tom  Jones,"  "  Amelia,"  "  Joseph  Andrews,** 
Ac. ;  and  many  are  probably  aware  of  the  leading  cir- 
cumstances in  the  biography  of  their  writer.  He  mar- 
ried  a  lady  of  large  fortune,  and  commenced  life  with 
the  most  brilliant  prospects  of  success.  But  he  soon 
fell  into  bad  company,  dissipated  the  wealth  hi*  wife 
bad  brought  him.  and'  fell  into  a  state  of  the  utmost 
poverty  and  privation.  With  poverty  came  gout  and 
all  the  diseases  incidental  to  a  constitution  that  was 
ruined  by  intemperance ;  and  he  was  compelled  to 
proceed  to  Lisbon  for  the  benefit  of  his  health— or 
rather,  as  a  last  effort  to  preserve  life.  He  died  in  that 
city  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

It  is  a  most  extraordinary  fact  that,  with  these  ex. 
amples  perpetually  before  us,  there  should  be  found  so 
many  who  still  advocate  or   adhere  to  the  custom  of 
partaking  of  alcoholic  hquors.     Every  historian,  every 
biographer,  has  to  record  the  fatal  effects  of  intemper- 
ance with  respect  to  one  or  more  of  his  heroes.     And, 
while  be  deprecates  the  evil  and  its  source,  a*  doe*  not 
bethink   himself   of  the   only    efficient    remedy.     Ho 
preaches  about  moderation,  as  if  the  virtue  of  self-com- 
mand were  the  general  characteristic  of  mankind,  and 
that   the  cases  of  intemperance  which  are  know*  or 
recorded,  were  only  the  very  few  exception*  to  a  giae- 
ral  rule ;  in  other  words,  as  if  those  cases  were  only 
solitary  examples  of  men  not  possessing   the   virtue  of 
self-command.     Now,  these  esses  are  neither  far  nor 
solitary  ;  they  are   numerous,  and   present  themselves 
before  as  in  dense  crowds.     Hero,  then,  is  the  direct 
denial  given  to  the  idea  that  self-command  is  a  preva- 
lent virtue.     No:  man  i*  naturally  o*ak.  and  yields  to 
peculiar  temptation*  with  remarkable  facility.     £•  this 
is  a  truth  which  requires   no  argument. to  snpout^H 
is  evident  that  mankind  should  not  place  any  relifloV 
upon  the  assumed  possession  of  th*  virtue  of  self-com- 
mand.    The  temptation  mast  be  removed  altogether; 
and  the  existence  of  that  virtue,  in  respect  to  strong 
drink,  most  not  be  put  to  n  test.  wk»n  Ho  .tost  ftwf" 
crtttu  tin  tffttiif.    Nothing  bat  total  obmfeoBce  from 
all  inebriating  liquors  will  secure   in  Honl*:  all   against 
the  chance  of  becoming  a  prey  to  the   idtiolon*  vice  of 
intemperance.      A   man    would    not   be  a   moderata 
drinker,  unless  he  really  liked  the  liouor*  of  which  ho 
partake*;  and  if  he  have  once   learned  to  like  th*m.  it 
is  very  certain  that  be  will  gratify  himself  with  some- 
thing agreeable  to  him,  as  often  as  convenient.     Thus, 
will  he  increase  the  number  of  his  glasses  daily,  and 
also  augment  the  strength  of  his  potations :  then,  with- 
out ever  perceiving  the  gradual  progress  he  is  making 
toward*  the  state  of  a  confirmed  drunkard,  he  becomes 
one  even  before  he  is  aware  of  the  fast  hold  whiah  the 
fascinating  indulgence  has  taken  upon  him.     If  there 
were  no  moderate  drinkers,  there  would  be  no  drunk- 
ard* t  abolish  them,  that,  which  makes  the  moderate 
drinker. 


A  FEW  POPULAR  ERRORS  CORRECTED. 

THIKS  are  many  popular  fallacies,  both  in  mpiUao 
quotations  and  to  i  in  omslllisl.  which  we  do  not  ever 
remember  to  have  seen  corrected  >a  My  article  or  essay 
devoted  to  the  purpose.  Many  of  these  errors  are  used 
by  some  of  the  most  eminent  Utorary.  and  by  some  of 
the  best  educated  me*  of  the  day,  both,  m  their  writing* 
and  conversations ;  and  these  enoro,  like  th*  *hnr& 
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mauy  of  UieM  fallacies  which  present  themselves  to  our 
memory  at  the  moment. 

The  following  lines  are   usually   quoted,  as   if  they 
were  to  be  found  in  Hudibrat : 

"  A  man,  convincrd  araiatt  hit  will, 

Is  of  the  same  opinion  Hill." 

Now   it  is   impossible   to  be  convinced   against   one's 
will ;  and  Butler  conld  not  hare  written  tuch  an  ab- 
surdity.    The  lines  should  be  quoted  thus  : — 
••  He,  that  complin  arainst  his  will. 

It  of  hit  own  opinion  still  •" 

A  man  may  comply,  or  consent  to  an  argument,  from 
motives  of  courtesy  or  other  reasons  :  but  he  could  not 
be  conriticed  upon  the  same  terms.  Consent  is  merely 
the  expression  of  the  lips  ;  conviction  that  of  the  mind. 
We  have  power  over  our  words,  but  none  over  our 
Tolition. 

The  celebrated  line,  which  conveys  so  true  a  maxim, 
and  which  never  can  be  too  often  quoted,  in  application 
to  the  affairs  of  life — 

"  Incidii  ID  StTllam,  qui  rnlt  vitarr  Cbarybdem," 
— is  generally  believed  to  exist  in  Virgil's  JEneid  ;  and 
it  certainly  is  worthy  of  a  place  iu  that  poem.  But  it 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  any  ancient  author. 
It  exists  in  ac  old  Latin  poem,  composed  by  an  Eng- 
lishman. 

The  following  lines  are  invariably  attributed  to 
Pope:— 

"  Immodest  words  admit  of  no  defence. 
For  want  of  decency  It  want  of  tense." 

RoKommon  was  however  the  author  of  the  couplet, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  one  of  that  nobleman's  poems. 
Nearly  all  the  publishers  (Mr.  Murray  included)  of 
Lord  Byron's  works,  have,  until  the  editions  of  the  last 
four  or  five  years,  included  amidtt  the  miscellaneous 
effusions  of  that  poet,  the  celebrated  enigma  upon  the 
letter  H,  commencing  thus  : — 

"  'Twat  whitpered  In  Heaven,  'twat  mnttered  In  Hell, 
And  echo  caught  faintly  the  sound  a*  it  fell,"  &c. 

The  writer  of  this  enigma  was  a  Mist  Fansbawe,  who 
composed  and  published  a  volume  of  poems,  many  years 
Bjjn,  for  a  charitable  purpose. 

The  well-known  poem,  entitled  "The  Devil's 
Walk,"  has  invariably  been  attributed  to  Southey ; 
whereas  Southey  only  wrote  two  or  three  stanzas  of  it, 
the  remainder  and  principal  portion  having  emanated 
from  the  pen  of  Coleridge,  who  alto  conceived  the  idea. 
And  yet  the  poet  laureate  has  most  basely  and  dis- 
honestly included  the  whole  of  this  poem  iu  the  com- 
plete edition  of  his  works  lately  published  by  Mr  sirs. 
Longman  and  Co. 

Charles  VII.  of  France  is  invariably  quoted  as  the 
founder  of  standing  armies  in  the  middle  age*,  whereas 
the  principle  commenced  with  the  Ottomans  in  Asia 
Minor,  in  the  reign  of  Urkhan  ;  in  whose  time  Aladdin, 
the  brother  and  Grand  Vizier  of  this  monarch,  esta- 
blished  a  standing  army  upon  a  regular  footing.  The 
corps  of  Janixzaries  was  established  at  the  same  period  ; 
and  this  circumstance  would  alone  prove  that  the  milSa- 
tife  honour  was  not  due  to  the  French  monarch. 

It  is  generally  imagined  that  the  guillotine  was  in- 
rented  by  Dr.  Guillotin,  who  was  himself  one  of  the 
first  to  suffer  by  it :  but  this  idea  is  erroneous.  Guillo- 
tin only  revived  the  instrument,  which,  under  the 
denomination  of  the  Maid,  had  been  in  vogue  some 
time  previously  in  Scotland. 

The  visitors  to  Saint  Peter's  Cathedral  at  Rome  are 
shown  a  grand  red  banner,  which  nearly  all  the  world 
believes  to  be  the  sacred  standard  of  the  Prophet  taken 
by  King  Sobieski  of  Poland,  at  the  battle  of  Vienna,  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  Now  the  sacred  standard  of 
the  Prophet  Mahomet  hat  never  been  taken :  it  is  of  a 
dark  green  colour ;  and  that  at  Rome  is  red.  The 
stand.tr. 1  of  the  Seraskier,  or  Ottoman  Generalissimo, 
>  Kara-Muitapha-Pascha,  has  been  hitherto  considered 
to  have  been  the  banner  of  the  prophet 

In  speaking  of  a  person  who  has  arrived  to  a  very 
great  age,  a  common  phrase  is  to  compare  him  with 
Mathuselah ;  but  the  usual,  and  improper  expression, 
is,  "  Oh  !  he's  as  old  at  Mathutelem." 

When  a  low  fellow  wishes  to  annoy  a  gentleman  with 
whom  he  is  quarrelling,  he  exclaims,  "  Oh  !  you  are  no 
.  gentleman  '."  Now,  the  very  reproach  itself  convinces 
him 'against  whom  it  is  levelled  that  he  who  utters  it 
really. knows  that  his  adversary  it  a  genlleman,  and  that 
he  thinks  that  a  denial  of  the  fact  will  be  a  means  of  an- 
noyance. As  this  is  the  case,  no  sensible  person  ever 
ought  to  suffer  his  temper  to  be  ruffled  by  such  a  piece 
of  abuse.  The  abuser  only  affects  to  think  that  the 
other  is  not  a  gentleman,  or  else  the  abuse  itself  would 
lose  itt  point. 

The  words  "  fixed  stars  "  constitute  a  misnomer ;  as 
those  stars,  which  are  called  Jirtd,  are  really  in  motion. 
The  sun  itself  is  in  motion,  and  has  an  orbit  of  its  own, 
the  centre  of  which  is  unknown  to  us.  All  the  stars. 
which  are  called  Jirtd,  are  suns  to  other  systems  of 
worlds,  which  they  drag  with  them.  Not  only  have 
planets,  moons,  and  tuns  their  motion,  but  assemblages 
of  systems  have  also  a  motion ;  and  probably  assem- 
blages of  assemblages  are  influenced  by  the  immutable 
and  invariable  law  of  motion,  in  a  similar  manner. 
That  the  earth  has  four  distinct  speeies  of  motion  :  vis. 
L  Ik  revolves  in  its  orbit  round  the  sun  5  II.  It  revolves 
upon  its  axis;  III.  Its  axis  itself  has  a  motion  from 
north  to  south*  ;  IV.  And  the  earth  also  moves,  with  its 


orbit,  in  the  assemblage  of  worlds  to  which  it  belongs, 
in  obedience  to  the  motion  of  the  tun. 

It  is  frequently  asserted  that  the  cause  of  heal  in 
animals  has  not  been  ascertained  ;  and  this  answer  was 
given  to  a  correspondent  in  a  leading  Sunday  news- 
paper a  few  weeks  ago.  The  cause  of  animal  heal  is, 
however,  now  indubitably  shown  to  arise  from  the 
specific  degrees  of  ncivous  irritability  in  living  beings. 

Fulton,  the  great  American  engineer,  is  usually 
quoted  as  the  first  individual  who  applied  steam  to  the 
purpose  of  propelling  vessels  through  the  water.  Seve- 
ral years,  however,  before  Fulton  made  his  experiments 
near  the  Isle  cles  Cygnet,  the  Marquis  de  Jouffroy,  an 
euterpriting  French  nobleman,  constructed  a  steam- 
boat at  Lyous,  of  a  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  length. 
With  this  he  made  several  successful  experiments  on 
the  river  Saone,  near  that  city,  as  far  back  as  1781. 
At  the  same  time  that  Fultou  was  only  labouring  to 
convince  himself  of  the  practicability  of  the  scheme, 
another  Frenchman,  named  Uc  Blanc,  obtained  a  pa- 
tent for  the  construction  of  a  steam-boat,  which  was 
built  from  tuch  information  as  be  could  procure  relative 
to  the  experiments  of  the  Marquis  de  Jouffroy,  to  whom 
the  honour  of  baring  first  applied  the  use  of  steam  to 
vessels  must  decidedly  be  given. 

The  idea  that  gunpowder  was  unknown  to  the  world 
until  the  time  of  Schwartz,  is  erroneous.  The  Chinese 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  properties  of  the  combi- 
nation for  many,  many  centuries  previous  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the 'deadly  article  into  Europe;  and  they 
made  use  of  it  to  propel  stones  from  canes  or  pieces  of 
wood  hollowed  for  the  purpose,  and  tightly  bound  rouud 
with  iron  hoops.  Schwartz  may  however  be  termed  the 
inventor — or  one  of  the  inventors  of  gunpowder,  because 
he  did  not  borrow  the  idea  from  the  Chinese. 

ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MY  CHILD. 
BfJf.  W.    Wfiton. 

While  wand'rint  In  a  rrrdant  grove, 

A  faded  liiv  I  espied  : 
It  once  was  tweet  at  parent's  love. — 

But.  ah  '  it  wilher'd,  and  it  died' 
Bitter  Ihf  pan*  it  brought  to  mind— 

A  pane  that  none  but  parents  know  ; 
For  bv  that  emblem  wan  drhu'd  4*. 

1 V  child  that  sleept  the  lurf  below ! 
It  told  me  that  the  hand  of  Death, 

The  choired  Aow'ra  untautui  to  spare. 
Had  snatched  away  my  iufanl's  breath, 

At  it  had  cnitn'd  the  lily  there  I 
And,  likf  the  lily  too.  how  brief 

The  day<  that  by  my  boy  were  tpeot. 
Ere  Death— perhaps  for  bit  relief— 

To  be«r  him  lo  the  tomb  was  seat! 
Yet.  Ah  '   what  solacr  'tis  to  know, 

Belored  child.  »  bile  far  from  thee. 
That  Clintt.  from  whom  ail  bounties  flow. 

Has  wid,  "  Let  children  coiue  to  me  '" 


MORNING. 
Ey  Mn.  KefKtlJi. 

The  blushing  radiance  of  retorninc  lifhl 

Dispels  apace  the  shadows  of  thr  nlitht: 

In  folden  (lory,  throat  h  the  arure  sky. 

I'b.rbui  portuft  hU  course  in  rrandeur  hlf  h. 

Still  counting  onward,  l>>;  hi>  march  lublime. 

New  dates  to  >well  the  history  of  Time. 

Freeh  from  his  palace  in  the  eattrrn  main. 

The  lum'noui  irod  comes  forth  to  rarth  again  -, 

Look*  from  bit  v*p'r>  canopy  above 

First  nn  the  children  that  implor'd  his  lore — 

That  clime  which  erst— fortire  them,  tho'  they  err  I 

m  d*ily  mark'd  his  constant  worshipper: 

Then,  in  progressive  beauty  OHWMal  near. 

His  beams  d!»per-e  the  dew-drops  of  Judea; 

Ope  the  recllnine  bud*  and  sleeping  flowers. 

To  blush  once  more  upon  their  fav'rile  bowen; 

And.  falling  li»htly  on  the  slumb'rer's  eyes, 

Resuscitate  hit  strength  and  enrnies ! 

None  mourns  his  preteaee  !    Captives  In  their  cell 

Delight  upon  his  partial  beams  lo  dwell. 

That  thro*  the  iron'd  lattice  to  their  nail 

Deign  with  a  unlaliilni  (lare  to  fall  .-- 

The'blrds  in  ev'ry  ifrove  his  coming  creel. 

And  tell  their  gladuet*  by  their  warbling  tweet; 

And  Nature  leapt  with  joy  to  hail  again 

The  bright  assertion  of  hit  golden  reign! 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


•  Tttt  aMti««  b  came*  hy  the  attract!**  of  Ike  MM,  aW  ac- 

eo«ats  for  the  position  of  the  earth,  in  respect  M  Ike  north  pole 
beliw  raited  to  maay  decrees  above  Abe  eqealer.  la  the  coarse 
•f  mllllces  of  years  the  north  pole  will  becotK  the  SMI  h  pole. 


EaKATA.— In  Number  78.  pare,  219.  Itt.  coiorun,  17  line*  from 
the  bouom.  read  aarardlf  for  ••ViMMjf ;  and  page  -iO,  2nd  col- 
umn. M  linet  from  the  top,  re»d  wrWe  for  trrilr. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  insert  Ur.  Klyt>i  £rwr»e'<addre«s  to 
the  Teetotalers  of  Lincolnthire  and  Norfolk.  We  do  not  receive 
advertisements,  and  his  address  would  come  ander  that  denomi- 
nation. If  he  will  send  us  hi*  publications,  we  will  notice  them 
in  the  department  allotted  to  Krrinr'  of  Bf»*i,  fe. 

We  are  much  obliged  to  J.  W.  Onrt  •  if>irtt-4rnlrr  for  hit 
coniteout  letter.  We  do  not,  however,  insert  rrticlet  directed 
from  other  publications,  anlett  they  befrom  Teetotal  publications, 
or  ia  tke  Rninr  department 

Q  m  the  Ctmrr  Is  a  most  faceiiout  correspondent.  Hit  last 
letter  I*  really  very  clever,  and  full  of  pointed  humour  and  just 
sarcasm-  We  know  that  the  meeting  to  which  he  alludes,  was 
the  most  complete  failure  possible ;  bat  we  do  not  with  to  expose 
aay  weak  point  in  respect  to  Teetotal  transactions,  of  whatsoever 
kind,  bfcansr  such  behaviour  on  our  part  wouM  only  afford  a 
ground  of  iriumph  for  the  enemy  the  publican'. 

He  shall  be  «lad  lo  he.ir  from  Mr  J.  IT.  D.  (we  beliert  that 
Ibex  are  hit  Initials)  of  Poland  Street. 

The  elenrvman  in  Wales,  who  honoured  o<  with  a  letter  enter- 
ing "Tin  f  IE-TOTAL  i «"  to  be  forwarded  to  him  regularly  from 
the  beginning  of  this  year,  should  apply  to  a  local  bookseller,  at 
our  journal  act  being  stamped,  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  save  at  a 
heavy  expense.  Should  local  booktellcn  be  unable  to  supply  the 
journal  even  week,  they  can  at  all  events  procure  the  MOITHLT 
PA  an  for  all  subscribers. 

W,  b.«;  t.  c.ll  th.  .ttantion  of  the  Boadar  to  the 
Eleventh  Muter  of  «  ««rie»  of  niuatnuions,  which  U 

foCB  antlt  with  '  •  THE  TEETOTALER "  o  1  this  d  ay 
-•-••-         -     •-      -      -       •        Illn,t™tiont, 

"tawweka. 


Th.  Senei  will  be  compl.t.  in  T 
ami  wiQ  b«  con  tinned  ft*  a*  many 


THE    TEETOTALER. 

SATURDAY,  JANUARY  9th,  1340. 

THK  Genius  of  Britain  exercises  a  dominion  co- 
extensive with  the  waves  of  that  or^LVi  whie 
has  been  the  field  of  fame  to  so  many  of  her  ga 
lant  and  patriotic  sons,  and  embracing  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  habitable  earth  as  well  as  of 
the  civilised  intelligence  of  the  whole  world — a 
dominion  greater  than  Alexander  attempted,  or 
than  Caesar  possessed — greater  than  republican 
Athens,  in  the  zenith  of  her  glory,  ever  exercised, 
or  than  imperial  Rome,  with  all  her  ambitious 
heroes,    ever    wielded — greater,    in    fine,   than 
Jhenghis- Khan,    Timour,    or    Mahomet,    ever 
achieved  over  savage  clans  and  roving  barba- 
rians.   This  mighty  empire  is  ruled  by  a  lady, 
whose  countenance  beams  with  a  smile  which  be- 
speaks the  kindly  feelings,  the  generous  affec- 
tions, and  the  benevolent  sympathies  which  play 
around  the  heart.     Her  Majesty  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  educated  under  the  eye  of  a  mother 
possessed  of  an  excellent  understanding  and  a 
most  amiable  disposition.     Deeply  sensible   of 
the  importance  of  the  task  which  the  nation  en- 
trusted to  her  care,  that  mother  fulfilled  the  hopes 
and  expectations  of  the  people :  she  prepared  the 
ground  for  cultivation ;  she  sowed  the  good  seed ; 
she  has  seen  the  goodly  plant  thrive ;  she  has 
marked  its  firm  root — its    gradual    growth — its 
opening   bloom — and   its  displayed  effulgence: 
her  fond  heart  has  cherished  no  other  object  than 
this, — her  fervent  orisons  have  had  no  other  as- 
pirations— that  her  daughter   might  be   found 
worthy  of  the   nation's   fame — worthy   of  the 
people's  love — and  worthy  of  the  spirit  of  the 
age.     Her  Majesty   exhibits   the  truth   of  the 
beautiful  Aristotelian  adage  in  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius,  that,  if  the  root  of  learning  be  bitter,  the 
fruit  is  sweet ;  for,  by  the  soft  persuasiveness  and 
tender  care  of  her  mother,  was  the  royal  lady 
conducted  to  a  hill-side,  laborious  indeed  at  the 
first  ascent,  but  else  so   smooth — so  green — so 
full  of  goodly  prospects  and  melodious  sounds  on 
every  side,  that  the  harp  of  Orpheus  is  not  more 
enchanting.     Amidst   the    various    accomplish- 
ments with  which  the  mind  of  Her  Majesty  is 
stored,  is  the  study  of  History.     In  traversing 
the  pages  of  the  History  of  the  World,  she  could 
not  have  failed  to  observe  the  important  truth, 
which   should  be  so  deeply  imprinted  on  her 
mind,  that  dissipation  has  been  the  bane  of  em- 
pires ' 

That  mighty  dominion  which  the  Genius  of 
Britain  now  exercises,  is  menaced,  by  an  enemy 
more  potent  than  the  Grand  Army  of  Napoleon 
— more  insidious  than  a  pestilence  amongst  the 
people.  This  enemy  is  Intemperance;  and  by 
this  foe  are  ruled  not  only  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  also  the  Indies  of  the  eastern  and  the  western 
world,  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
settlements  in  Australasia, — in  a  word,  the  whole 
British  empire.  At  this  moment  thousands  of 
individuals  are  pining  in  gaols  and  in  captivity, 
whose  hard  fate  has  been  brought  about  by  In* 
temperance.  Let,  then,  the  nation  take  advan- 
tage of  the  circumstance  of  a  lady  being  seated 
upon  the  throne;  let  Teetotalism  agitate  the 
great  question  of  moral  reformation,  until  its 
name  shall  become  a  familiar  and  household 
word  even  in  the  palace  of  the  sovereign ;  and 
let  the  whole  body  of  the  Teetotalers  in  the 
United  Kingdom  adopt  measures  to  petition  and 
memorialize  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  ap- 
proaching session.  The  Qtieen  cannot  fail  to 
hear  of  this  agitation ;  and  her  naturally  generous 
nature,  her  high  moral  character,  and  her  en- 
quiring disposition,  will  be  found  powerful  auxil- 
iaries in  favour  of  the  cause  of  Teetotalism. 
Should  Her  Majesty  countenance  the  proposed 
measure  of  social  reformation,  she  will  then  con- 
vey to  the  hearts  of  all  philanthropists  tidings  of 
great  joy, — and,  in  the  language  of  Lord  Chat- 
ham, she  will  be  "  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  the 
wise  and  of  the  good !" 

So  soon  as  intemperance  shall  be  swept  from 
the  face  of  this  mighty  empire  the  torch  of  crime 
will  be  converted  into  the  calumet  of  Christian 
peace.  The  promotion  of  Mechanics'  Institutes, 
a  more  extended  system  of  national  education, 
and  the  establishment  of  public  libraries,  natu- 
rally suggest  themselves  as  measures  to  assist  in 
the  attainment  of  the  grand  object  in  view. 
These  institutions  would  be  attended  with  most 
beneficial  results,  in  collecting  and  diffusing  in- 
formation, in  rousing  dormant  energies,  in  fan- 
ning the  intellectual  flame,  and  inspiring  generous 
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emulation.  One  of  the  collateral  advantages 
which  would  emanate  from  such  institutions 
would  be,  that  men  of  real  ability  and  talent,  of 
all  classes,  would  be  brought  into  the  society  of 
each  other ;  and  while  the  accidents  of  conversa- 
tion might  be  the  means  of  communicating  valu- 
able suggestions  to  each  other,  the  personal  in- 
tercouse  would  lessen  the  interval  that  separates 
each  grade  of  society  from  another, — produce 
mutual  respect  and  esteem, — prove  that  the  work- 
ing-classes only  require  to  ue  known  to  have 
their  merits  and  their  capacities  duly  appre- 
ciated, and  lead  to  all  the  courtesies,  amenities, 
charities,  and  utilities  of  free  and  frequent  inter- 
course. Then  would  it  become  apparent  to 
the  world  that  all  moral  reformation  in  reality 
emanates  from  the  working  classes, — that  to 
them  are  alone  due  the  honour  and  the  glory  of 
the  Teetotal  principle, — and  that  it  is  especially 
for  their  interests  that  the  progress  of  the  great 
doctrine  should  meet  with  all  possible  encourage- 
ment. 

We  are  for  plain  argument  and  fair  reasoning : 
we  have  no  prejudices;,  but  we  are  desirous  of 
acting  on  a  conviction  of  what  is  right,  and  to 
support  the  cause  which  we  believe  to  be  the  most 
conducive  to  the  real  interests  of  society.  We 
reject  false  colours,  meretricious  ornaments,  and 
delusive  lights,  and  wish  to  speak  forth  the  words 
of  soberness  and  truth.  We  should  not  disguise 
from  ourselves  the  truth,  however  disagreeable 
that  truth  may  be.  It  is,  influenced  by  impres- 
sions of  so  grave  a  nature  as  these,  that  we  un- 
hesitatingly declare  the  British  empire  to  be  in 
danger  of  perishing,  like  Rome,  and  Carthage, 
and  Byzantium,  a  prey  to  the  evil  Genius  of  dis- 
sipation, unless  the  advocates  of  Teetotalism 
persist  in 'their  strenuous  endeavours  to  overturn 
the  temples  dedicated  to  Intemperance.  "  Tee- 
totalism has  done  much ;  but  much  still  remains 
to  be  done,"  was  our  remark  on  a  former  occa- 
sion. Teetotalism  has  to  contend  against  a  pow- 
erful press,  a  mighty  phalanx  of  individuals  who 
fatten  upon  the  ruin  it  fain  would  arrest,  and  a 
host  of  men  whose  vicious  inclinations  form  a 
strong  barrier  against  the  popularity  of  the  doc- 
trine of  total  abstinence.  The  flowers  of  rhetori- 
cal vituperation  are  scattered  with  a  prodigal 
hand,  against  Teetotalism,  on  all  jsides, — the  vo- 
cabularies of  slang  have  been  exhausted  by  the 
publicans  in  their  abase  of  a  system  which  un- 
dermines their  infamous  traffic ;  but  Teetotalism 
is  still  prospering  and  triumphant.  One  of  the 
true  methods  of  contending  with  the  wiliness  of 
the  serpent,  is  to  exhibit  in  ourselves  the  harm- 
lessness  of  the  dove.  Teetotalism  is  based  upon 
a  rock ;  and  the  billows  of  opposition,  beat  they 
never  so  high,  cannot  overturn  it. 

In  vain  have  we  perused  the  annals  of  history 
and  the  mighty  volume  of  nature — small  fruit 
have  we  reaped  from  past  experience,  and  to  no 
good  purpose  have  we  conversed  with  mankind, 
if  a  measure  of  UNION  be  not  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient to  enable  Teetotalism  to  produce  instan- 
.taneous  effects.  The  imagination  must  not  be 
fed  with  any  speculations  relative  to  the  superi- 
ority of  one  Total  Abstinence  Association  or 
Sect  over  another, — speculations  which  daily 
carry  men  farther  away  from  the  expediencies 
and  utilities  of  the  Teetotal  doctrine,  the  higher 
thev  ascend,  and  the  deeper  they  dive.  The 
real  strength  of  the  Teetotalers  will  be  best 
shown,  felt,  and  exercised  by  the  compact  firm- 
ness and  the  strict  union  of  the  immortal  pha- 
lanx. They  must  abstain  from  all  topics  of  irri- 
tation, from  all  uncharitableness  and  hatred, 
amongst  themselves  :  they  should  steer  the  even 
coarse  of  patriots  and  philanthropists,  accom- 
plishing whatever  can  be  accomplished  by  argu- 
ment and  eloquence,  by  talent  and  prudence,  by 
knowledge,  by  firmness,  consistency,  and  wis- 
dom ;  and  they  should  remember  that  a  general 
and  simultaneous  assault  has  carried  many  a  for- 
tress which  had  long  withstood  the  petty  annoy- 
ances of  detached  parties. 

We  therefore  say  to  the  Teetotalers  of  the 
United  Kingdom, — "Combine  your  forces, — peti- 
tion Parliament, — memorialize  the  Queen  through 
her  ministers, — and  cease  those  intestine  bicker- 
ings, and  jealousies,  and  strifes,  which  only  mili- 
tate against  the  interests  of  the  most  glorious 
principle  which,  since  the  origin  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  has  been  promulgated  amongst 
men."  This  is  our  calm  and  dispassionate  ad- 
vice,— this  is  our  earnest  counsel;  and  we 
know  that  success  will  attend  those  who  follow 
the  suggestions. 


FRENCH  CHARACTERS  CARICATURED. 

NO.    I. THE   COMMERCIAL   TRAVELLER. 

SOME  yean  ago  there  wai  an  old  man  in  Paris,  who 
went  about  the  streets  exclaiming  in  the  same  un- 
wearied tremulous  tone,  the  following  words : — "  For 
two  sous  I  tell  a  rhyming  almanack,  a  spelling-book,  a 
tooth-pick,  a  stay-lare,  a  needle-case,  a  yard  of  riband, 
and  four  numbers  in  the  Lottery.  It  is  impossible  that, 
amongst  these  various  articles,  there  should  not  be 
something  which  will  suit  the  purchaser ;  and  that  one 
object  will  alone  be  worth  two  sous." 

In  his  younger  days,  this  old  man  had  been  a  com- 
mercial-traveller ;  and  he  had  acted  in  accordant--  with 
the  iraxim  that  a  tradesman  had  always  tometlting  in 
his  warehouse  which  must  absolutely  suit  tome  one.  He 
was  resolved  never  to  present  himself  to  a  provincial 
firm  without  compelling  the  partners  to  purchase,  or 
rather  or  jer,  some  kind  of  merchandise.  It  was  by 
these  means  that  he  acquired  such  a  reputation  for  his 
powers  of  eloquence  and  persuasion.  Suppose  he  waited 
upon -a  small  tradesman  in  the  country,  he  would  en- 
deavour to  do  his  duty  in  behalf  of  all  the  individuals 
in  Paris  by  whom  he  was  charged  with  commissions. 
For  instance,  he  would  begin  with  an  enlogium  upon  a 
new  journal  for  which  he  was  to  obtain  subscribers : — 

"Well !  upon  my  word,  M.  Dumont !  I  am  surprised 
that  a  man  of  intellect — a  man  of  sound  sense  and 
sterling  judgment,  like  you — should  refuse  to  subscribe 
to  the  new  journal !" 

41  No— no,"  returned  the  tradesman  ;  "  I  had  rather 
not." 

"  You  are  quite  right !  But  I  must  beg  of  you  to 
take  a  small  cask  of  excellent  claret !" 

"  No  !     The  wine  is  too  cold — I  don't  like  it." 
"  Well,  upon  my  word,   you  are  quite  right !     We 
won't  cay  another  word  about  the  matter.     I  shall  only 
just  write  down  your  name  for  the  journal  and  the  cask 
if  wine." 

"  No — a  thousand  times,  no  !" 

"Good!  good  !"  cries  the  commercial  traveller;  "you 
an  pay  me  when  you  like  !  — I  shall  send  up  the  bill 
and  receipt  in  the  morning.' 

And   the  poor  tradesman   it  to  bewildered  by   the 
manner  in   which  the  commercial  traveller   transacts 
insiness,  that  he  is  absolutely  driven  into  the  two  bar- 
ami  he  so  strenuously  refused  to  accede  to. 
The  commercial  traveller's  first  care,   when  he   ar- 
rived at  an  inn,  was  to  request  the  landlord  to  give  him 
gold  for  all  the  silver  he  carried  about   with  him,  and 
'or  which  accommodation  be  paid  the  difference  caused 
>y  the  premium  on  the  exchange.    When  he  was  about 
o  depart,  he  had  an  excuse  for  not  liquidating  his  ac- 
count. 

"  My  dear  friend,"  he  would  say  to  the  landlord,   "  I 
ill  settle  my  Mi-ore  the  next  time  I  come  this  way  :  I 
lave  nothing  but  gold  about  me  now." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  the  commer- 
cial traveller  never  returned  to  that  inn  again. 

When  he  arrived  at  Beanne,  Nulls,  or  Ai,  or  any 
other  of  the  towns  in  the  wine-country,  he  presented 
limtelf  at  the  counting-houses  of  the  first  wine-mer- 
chants, and  gave  them  orders  of  vast  magnitude  in  be- 
lalf  of  several  of  the  most  eminent  houses  in  Paris, 
promising  that  the  wine  would  be  settled  for  with  pay. 
inent  upon  delivery.  The  wine-merchants,  who  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  solvency  of  the  houses  alluded 
:o,  paid  the  commercial  traveller  bis  commission  in  ad- 
vance. The  wines  were  sent,  as  ordered ;  and  a  few 
days  afterwards  the  merchants  received  letters  from 
Patis  declaring  that  no  such  commission  had  ever  been 
entrusted  to  the  individual  who  ordered  the  wines.  The 
commercial  traveller,  in  the  meantime,  was  already  far 
away,  puffing  off  cloth,  leeches,  and  dictionaries  in  an 
adjacent  department. 

At  the  hotels  where  the  commercial  traveller  stopped, 
be  always  took  upon  himself  the  task  of  carving  at  the 
table  fkote.  While  he  was  thus  engaged,  he  inva- 
riably expatiated  upon  an  epidemic  disease  which  he 
stated  to  exist  amongst  poultry,  and  warned  the  com- 
pany at  the  table  fkote  not  to  eat  the  wings.  So  reck, 
less  was  he,  however,  of  the  danger,  that  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  eat  the  very  parts  he  would  not  recommend 
to  those  present  At  dessert,  he  gave  the  company  a 
specimen  of  his  versatile  talents  :  be  imitated  the  noise 
of  a  taw  with  his  mouth,  and  then  regaled  the  can 
with  the  sounds  of  a  plane ; — he  would  also  exhibit  his 
ventriloquism,  and  swallowed  knives.  When  the  table 
d'hote  was  particularly  animated,  he  boldly  entered 
upon  that  species  of  speculation  called  betting.  If  it 
were  fine  weather,  he  would  wager  ten  silk  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  against  one  that  the  weather  would 
change  before  toe  morning ;  only— in  order  to  equalize 
the  chances  a  little — he  used  to  stipulate  that  the  op- 
posite party,  in  case  of  winning  the  bet,  should  give  him 
a  couple  of  francs  updV  each  handkerchief  thus  gained 
— a  mere  trifle,  he  would  observe,  when  compared  wSth 
the  real  value  of  the  article.  Even  when  he  lost  the 
wager,  the  commercial  traveller  was  a  gainer  of  one 
franc  ;  because  each  handkerchief  only  coat  him  a  franc 
at  the  manufactory — »o  well  was  the  effigy  of  silk  imi- 
tated in  cottun  ! 

The  commercial  traveller  sometimes  performed  hi* 
jonrneys  in  a  handsome  gig  or  curricle.  On  these  oc- 
casions, he  would  offer  a  place  to  any  other  gentleman, 
in  the  same  line,  whom  he  might  meet  at  an  inn  on  the 
road,  and  to  whom  he  would  leave  the  trifling  task  of 


laying  the  tavern-bills  for  the  rest  of  the  way.  If  our 
•uinmercial  traveller  journeyed  in  a  post-chaise  with  a 
brother  of  the  same  profession,  he  invariably  slept  so 
soundly  when  the  horses  were  changed,  that  the  ex  - 
>ense«  o(  the  travelling  fell  upon  his  more  wakeful  oetn- 
lanion.  On  one  or  two  occasions,  he  had  forgotten 
tis  companion  on  the  road,  —  but  only  in  thoee  cases  . 
when  the  said  companion's  trunk  and  cash-box  were 
safe  in  the  vehicle. 

Sometimes,  when  the  commercial  traveller  arrived 
at  a  crowded  inn,  and  was  compelled  to  occupy  a  couch. 
in  a  double-bedded  room,  or  even  to  »hare  that  of  ano- 
ther traveller,  be  was  invariably  seized  with  the  most 
extraordinary  fits  of  sonnambulism  in  the  night.  He 
would  rise,  when  all  others  slept,  and  proceed  straight 
to  the  pockets  of  his  companion,  whose  memorandum- 
look  he  would  refer  to.  He  thus  tranifered  to  bis  me- 
mory the  notes  of  the  commissions  entrusted  to  his 
fellow  traveller.  If  he  were  ever  detected  in  these 
nocturnal  wanderings,  he  used  to  laugh  them  off;  and, 
if  not,  the  commissions  were  confided  by  him  to  a  rival 
bouse,  which  executed  them  at  a  cheapter  rate  than  the 
terms  of  the  one  for  which  they  were  originally  de- 
stiued. 

The  commercial  traveller  founded  a  charitable  insti- 
tution, with  the  view  of  succouring  those  gentlemen  of 
the  bag  who  might  be  robbed  during  their  travels.  This 
institution  was  enthusiastically  approved  of  by  all  the 
commercial  traveller*  of  Paris;  and  they  offered  the 
founder  their  best  thanks,  which  he  modestly  declined, 
and  a  gold  medal,  which  he  put  into  hit  pocket. 

By  a  most  strange  coincidence,  it  was  remarked  that, 
from  the  moment  this  establishment  was  founded,  the 
projector  of  the  charitable  and  philanthropic  plan  was 
himself  very  frequently  plundered  of  all  he  possessed, 
during  his  journeys,  —  and  even  of  his  most  necessary 
clothing  ! 

"  If  my  general  probity  were  not  so  well,"  said  he, 
at  a  grand  meeting  of  the  directors,  on  one  occasion,  "  I 
might  be  accused  of  having  robbed  myself.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  my  commercial  honesty  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  such  calumniating  suspicions.  The  highway 
robbers  owe  me  a  grudge,  —  and  that's  all  !  Bat,  never- 
theless —  with  a  view  to  the  interests  of  the  institution 
—  I  think  I  had  better  give  up  all  further  journeys 
into  the  country,  or  I  should  rain  the  treasury.  I 
would  much  rather  that  the  director*  should  allow  me 
an  annual  income,  upon  which  I  can  exist  at  my  ea*e. 
When  once  I  am  no  longer  compelled  to  travel,  there 
will  be  no  more  highway  robberies." 

The  directors  negatived  this  proposal  ;  bat  they  pass- 
ed a  resolution  that  the  same  traveller  could  only  be 
recompensed  for  losses  once  a  year.  The  hero  of  this 
brief  Memoir  from  that  time  forth,  until  he  took  to 
selling  small  articles  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  only  ap- 
plied to  the  institution  on  every  new  year's  day,  ai  it 
invariably  happened  that  he  was  plundered  on  his 
travels,  just  about  Christmas  time. 


. 
NO.  ti.  —  rail  LODen. 

WHEN  the  cold  wind  of  viciasilnde  whistles  in  the  ears 
of  the  fashionable  gentleman,  he  it  compelled  to  seek 
a  retreat  in  an  unfurnished  lodging,  into  which  be  is 
prudent  enough  not  to  introduce  many  articles  of  fur- 
niture which  may  be  denominated  his  own  property. 
Nor  does  be  pay  his  quarterly  rent  very  regularly  :  on 
the  contrary,  he  adopts  the  custom  of  never  paying 
anything  at  all  —  a  system  pursued  with  admirable  uni- 
formity four  time*  every  year. 

The  lodger,  whose  furniture  consist*  of  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  camp  bedstead,  one  mattrass,  a  pair  of 
sheets,  and  a  bottle  to  put  a  candle  in,  defies  all  pro* 
ceediogs  at  law  ;  inasmuch  at  the  French  Code*  do  not 
allow  a  man's  bed  to  be  taken  away  from  under  him. 
It  is  thus  that  the  lodger  profit*  by  hi*  social  position 
to  laugh  at  all  landlord*  who  might  have  the  incivility 
to  request  him  to  liquidate  hi*  rent. 

At  the  first  demand  for  payment—  a  demand  wkMn) 
is  made  through  the  porter  of  the  house  —  the  lodger 
only  replies  by  the  silence  of  contempt  ;  and  a  second 
demand,  also  conveyed  through  the  same 
elicits  nothing  bat  a  smile  of  pity  or  disdain.  The 
landlord  then  determine*  to  *t*ft  the  extraordinary 
tenant  in  person  ;  and  this  is  most  probably  the  nature 
of  the  interview  :— 

The  landlord,  who  a  naturally  ugly,  a*  all  good,  and 
honest  landlord*  are  and  ought  to  be,  assumes  hi*  least 
agreeable  expression  of  countenance  a  circumstance 
that  renders  him  absolutely  frightful  :  he  thus  suddenly 
presents  himself  in  the  apartment  of  his  lodger,  at  wkota 
be  darts  a  glance  of  crocodile  ferocity  ;  and  then,  cross- 
ing his  arms  in  imitation  of  many  great  men,  he  give* 
utterance  to  the  following  word*  in  an  abrupt  and 
savage  tone  — 

"  Well,  sir,  might  I  enquire  when  it  win  rail  you  to 
pay  your  quarter's  rent  ?  This  is  the  third  time  yon, 
are  asked  for  it,  and  yon  do  not  even  condescend  to, 
ntter  a  syllable  in  reply.  This  condition  of  things 
cannot  last  ;  and  I  am  come  to  know  what  steps  I  am.. 
to  take  with  regard  to  yon." 

"  Oh  !  here  yon  ate,  Mister  landlord,"  tjacajUtu  the. 
lodger,  also  erasing  hi*  arm*,  ia  hnitatian  of  bit  tint- 
tor,  and  seating  himself  upon  the  edge  of  bit  OMIT. 
article  of  furniture  :  "  upon  my  word,  I  am  very  aanek, 
pleased  to  hare  thii  opportunity  of  expressing  to  yo«, 
my  private  opinion  relative  to  the  line  of  eaaiaH  yon, 
have  adopted  with  regard  to  me."  | 
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"  What  do  you  mean  ?  what  line  of  conduct  ?"  cries 
tbe  astonished  landlord. 

"Do  not  take  up  my  words,  if  you  please,"  says  the 
lodger.  "  It  is  I,  on  the  contrary,  who  am  entitled  to 
a*k  an  explanation  of  what  you  mean  1" 

"What  I  mean !"  ejaculates  the  landlord.  "  Why— 
ii  there  anything  strange  in  my  conduct  ?" 

"  What !"  vociferates  the  lodger  ;  "  you  affect  not  to 
understand  me  !  Well,  upon  my  honour — I  cannot  but 
admire  so  much  dissimulation  !  I  must  confess  that  I 
never  met  your  equal — and  yet  I  have  been  acquainted 
•with  very  many  landlords!  What — is  it  possible  that 
yon  are  not  put  to  the  blush  ?" 

"  Blush  at  what  ?"  cnes  the  landlord,  more  thoroughly 
exasperated. 

"  Why — blush  at  your  conduct,  to  be  sure,"  replies 
the  lodger.  "  Is  it  possible  that  you  do  not  blush — 
you,  a  landlord — at  the  mere  fact  of  coming  to  ask  a 
poor  wretch  of  a  lodger  for  money  f" 

"  And  pray  of  whom  should  I  ask  for  money  ?"  de- 
mands the  landlord  : — "  of  the  tax-gatherer,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"  You  may  ask  any  one  whom  you  choose,"  returns 
the  lodger;  "  but  you  certainly  will  get  none  out  of  me  ! 

'On  the  contrary " 

"  On  the  contrary  !"  cries  the  landlord;  "  I  suppose 
I  must  give  you  some  to  get  rid  of  you  ?" 

"Exactly  what  I  mean,"  says  the  lodger.  "You 
'•will  give  me  money  to  induce  me  to  quit — you  will  give 
•me  money  to  convey  away  my  traps — and  you  will  give 
me  money  to  indemnify  me  for  my  trouble  and  loss  of 
•time  in  moving; — or  else  I  shall  stop  where  I  am.  In 
this  latter  case,  you  will  commence  a  law-suit  against 
me :  you  will  serve  me  with  a  notice  to  quit — -then  a 
writ  of  ejectment — then  an  order  to  appear  to  tax  costs 
—and  then  the  notice  of  judgment — all  in  regular  or- 
der,' which  will  take  tix  mouths  ;—  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, we  will  laugh  like  madmen  !" 

Imagine  the  countenance  of  the  miserable  landlord, 
overwhelmed  by  this  announcement !  He  must  natu- 
rally be  of  a  very  strong  constitution  not  to  have  a 
•udden  attack  of  apoplexy. 

When  be  again  collects  those  ideas,  which  the  lodger's 
discourse  so  effectually  disperses,  the  poor  landlord.has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  cast  bis  eyes  around  the  room,  and 
thus  convince  himself  of  the  exact  truth  of  all  his  tenant 
advances.  There,  where  there  is  nojhing  to  seize,  the 
king  loses  his  authority — and  the  landlord  much  more 
to.  The  only  consolation  which  he  can  permit  himself 
is  to  heave  a  sigh — or  two  sighs— or  even  three  sighs, 
if  he  like ;  as  the  lodger  is  too  polite  to  endeavour  to 
enumerate  them. 

The  landlord  returns  to  his  own  apartments,  in  a  state 
of  uncertainty  how  to  act.  He  orders  his  h<, use-keeper 
to  heat  some  water  of  fifty  degrees  (Reaumer)—  which  is 
the  temperature  of  Senegal  and  of  foot-baths.  But 
scarcely  has  he  placed  the  extremities  of  his  legs  in  the 
liquid  in  question,  when  the  lodger  bursts  into  the  bed- 
room where  this  operation  is  going  on,  and  exclaims  as 
follows: — 

"  By  the  bye,  my  dear  sir,  I  bad  forgotten  to  tell  you 
just  now-  that  you  had  belter  order  your  porter  not  to 
injure,  my  credit  when  I  send  to  you  for  a  reference  in 
respect  io  new  lodgings.  What  I  now  say  is  expressly 
in  your  interest;  because  if  you  agree  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  law-suit  I  detailed  to  you  just  now,  I 
should  be  sorry  wire  your  porter  to  compel  me  to  keep 
your  lodging  any  longer  than  was  absolutely  necessary. 
And  I  should  also  be  compelled,  on  my  part,  to  com- 
mence an  action  against  your  porter  to  seek  damages 
for  defamation  ;  which  damages  you  would  have  to  pay, 
M  you  are  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  your  de- 
pendant*." 

The  unfortunate  landlord,  thoroughly  unnerved  by 
this  second  announcement,  faints  in  'the  foot-bath, 
and  keeps  his  bed  six  month*  afterwards. 


,-V     .  BALLOONS. 

OH  the  21st  of  November,  1783,  the  first  ascent  ever 
attempted  by  aeronauts  was  carried  into  execution 
from  the  castle  of  La  Mnette  in  France.  The  aero- 
nauts were  the  Marquis  d'Arlandes  and  Pilatre  deRo- 
lier,  the  latter  of  whom  was  superintendent  of  the 
Royal  Museum  of  Paris.  These  intrepid  individuals 
ascended  with  a  machine  containing  six  thousand  cubic 
feet.  The  balloon,  after  attaining  a  considerable 
fcergbt,  came  down,  in  about  half  an  hour,  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  castle.  But  the  aeronauts  had  been 
exposed  to  considerable  danger :  the  balloon  was  agi 
*ated  very  violently  several  times;  the  fire  had  burnt 
holes  in  it ;  the  car  was  injured  ;  and  several  of  the 
«ords  wen  broken.  They  perceived  that  it  was  neces- 
<eary  to  descend  without  delay ;  but  when  they  were  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  new  difficulties  presentee 
themselves.  The  weak  coal  fire  no  longer  supportet 
the  Hue*  balloon,  the  whole  of  which  fell  into  the  flame 
Roiier,  who  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  descending  from 
the  oar,  narrowly  escaped  being  burnt  to  death. 

•Tfce  second  ncent  erer  attempted  was  also  perfonne< 
fcy  two  Frenchmen.  These  aeronauts  were  namec 
Robert  and  Charles,  the  latter  of  whom  was  a  distin 
(•ished  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  ParU.  These 
gentlemen  ascended  with  a  balloon  of  a  spherical  form 
pMaty-six  feet  in  diameter,  and  consisting  »f  silk  coatee 
rtth  a  varnish  of  gum-elastic.  The  car  for  the  aero- 
••suits  was  attached  to  several  cords  which  were  fastened 
to  a  net  drawn  over  the  upper  part  of  the  balloon.  1 


alve  was  constructed  above,  which  could  be  opened 
rom  the  car,  by  means  of  cords,  and  shut  with  a  spring, 
'his  seemed  to  afford  an  outlet  to  the  inflammable  air, 
"  they  wished  to  descend,  or  found  it  neceiisary  to  dimi- 
ish  it.  The  filling  lasted  several  days  ;  and  on  1st  of 
)ecember  1783,  the  voyage  was  commenced  from  the 
ardent  of  the  Tuileries.  The  balloon  quickly  rose  to  a 
leight  of  eighteen  hundred  feet,  and  disappeared  from 
he  eyes  of  the  spectators.  The  aeronauts  diligently 
ibserved  the  barometer,  which  now  stood  at  less  than 
26°,  threw  out  gradually  the  ballast  they  had  taken  in 
o  keep  the  balloon  steady,  and  descended  safely  at 
STesle.  But  as  soon  as  M.  Robert  had  stepped  out, 
and  the  balloon  was  thus  lightened  of  his  entire  weight, 
t  rose  again  with  great  rapidity  to  the  distance  of  about 
nine  thousand  feet.  It  expanded  itself  with  such  force, 
hat  it  must  have  been  torn  to  pieces,  had  not  M. 
Charles,  with  much  presence  of  mind,  opened  the  valve 
to  accommodate  the  quantity  of  gas  to  the  rarity  of  the 
surrounding  atmosphere.  After  the  lapse  of  half  an 
lour,  the  balloon  sank  down  upon  a  plain,  about  three 
miles  from  the  place  of  its  second  ascent.  „ 

On  the  15th  of  July,  1784,  the  Duke  de  Chartres, 
the  two  brothers  Robert,  and  another  person,  ascended 
with  an  inflammable  air  balloon,  from  the  park  of  Saint 
~loud,  near  Paris,  at  eight  minutes  to  eight  in  th« 
evening.  This  balloon  was  of  an  oblong  form,  measur- 
'ng  fifty-five  and  a  half  feet  in  length,  and  thirty-four 
n  diameter.  It  ascended  with  its  greatest  extension 
nearly  horizontal  ;  and,  after  remaining  in  the  atmo- 
sphere about  forty-five  minutes,  it  descended  at  a  little 
distance  from  whence  it  had  ascended,  and,  at  about 
lnrty  feet  distance  from  the  Lac  de  la  Jarerme,  in  the 
i. irk  of  Meudon.  Bui  the  incidents  that  happened  in 
.his  aerial  excursion  deserve  tube  particularly  described, 
as  nothing  like  it  had  happened  before  to  any  of  the 
aerial  travellers.  This  machine  contained  an  interior 
smaller  balloon  filled  with  common  air;  by  which 
means,  according  to  a  mode  hereafter  to  be  mentioned, 
be  machine  was  to  be  made  to  ascend  or  descend  with- 
out any  loss  of  inflammable  air  or  ballast.  The  boat 
•as  furnished  with  a  helm  and  oars  intended  to  guide 
t,  &c.  At  the  place  of  starting  the  barometer  stood  at 
!  "'.  12'.  Three  minutes  after  its  ascending,  the  balloon 
was  lost  in  the  clouds ;  and  the  aerial  voyagers  lost 
sight  of  the  earth,  being  involved  in  a  dense  vapour. 
Here  an  unusual  agitation  of  the  air,  somewhat  like  a 
whirlwind,  in  a  moment  turned  the  machine  three  times 
from  the  right  to  the  left.  The  violent  shocks  which 
they  suffered  prevented  their  using  any  of  the  means 
prepared  for  the  direction  of  the  balloon  ;  and  they  even 
tore  away  the  silk  stuff  of  which  the  helm  was  made. 
Never,  said  they,  had  a 'more  dreadful  scene  presented 
itself  to  any  eye  than  that  in  which  they  were  involved. 
An  unbounded  ocean  of  shapeless  clouds  rolled  one  upon 
another. beneath,  and  seemed  to  forbid  their  return  to 
the  .earth,  whuh  was  still  invisible.  The  agitation  of 
the  balloon  became  greater  every  moment.  They  cut 
the  cords  which  held  the  interior  balloon,  which  conse- 
quently fell  on  the  .bottom  of  the  external  one,  just 
upon  the  aperture  of  the  tube,  which  went  down  into 
the  boat,  and  stopped  it  up.  Al  ibis  time,  the  thermo- 
meter showed  a  little  above  44°.  A  gust  of  wind  from 

ow  drove  the  balloon  upwards  to  the  extremiiy  of  the 
vapour,  when  the  appearance  of  the  sun  showed  them 
the  existence  of  nature  :  but  now  both  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  and  the  diminished  density  of  the  atmosphere, 
occasioned  such  a  dilation  of  the  inflammable  air,  that 
the  bursting  of  the  balloon  was  apprehended;  lo  avoid 
which,  they  introduced  a  stick  through  the  tube  thai 
proceeded  from  ihe  balloon,  and  endeavoured  to  remove 
from  its  aperture  the  incer  balloon  that  closed  it ;  but 
the  dilatation  of  the  inflammable  air  pushed  the  inner 
balloon  so  violently  against  Ihe  aperture  of  the  tube 
that  every  endeavour  proved  ineffectual.  During  this 
time  they  still  continued  to  ascend,  until  the  mercury 
in  the  barometer  stood  not  higher  than  24°.  36'  inches 
which  shows  their  height  above  the  surface  of  the  earth 
to  have  been  about  five  thousand  one  hundred  feet.  In 
these  dreadful  circumstances,  they  thought  it  necessary 
to  'make  a  hole  in  the  balloon,  in  order  to  give  an  <M  i, 
to  the  inflammable  air ;  and  the  Duke  de  Chartres,  by 
means  of  one  of  the  banners,  made  two  incisions  which 
caused  a  rent  of  between  seven  and  eight  feet.  They 
then  descended  very  rapidly,  seeing  at  first  no  object 
on  earth  or  in  the  heavens  ;  but  a  moment  after  they 
discovered  the  fields,  and  saw  lhal  they  were  descend- 
ing straight  towards  a  lake,  into  which  they  must  have 
fallen,  had  they  not  thrown  overboard  about  sixty 
pounds'  weight  of  ballast,  which  occasioned  their  com- 
ing down  at  about  thirty  feet  beyond  the  edge  of  the 
lake.  Notwithstanding  this  rapid  descent,  occasionec 
by*the  great  quantity  of  gas  which  escaped  oui  of  the 
two  rents  iu  the  balloon,  none  of  the  four  adventurers 
was  hurt;  but  they  all  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  o: 
excitement  of  the  pleasures  of  their  expedition. 

These  successful  aerial  voyages  were  s-»on  followec 
by  others.  Blanchard,  also  an  enterprising  Frenchman 
had  already  ascended  several  times,  when  he  determine< 
to  cross  the  channel  between  England  and  France 
which  is  about  twenty-two  miles  wide,  in  a  ballooi 
filled  with  inflammable  air.  He  succeeded  in  this  bol< 
attempt,  on  the  7th  of  January,  1785,  accompanied  by 
an  American  gentleman,  Dr.  Jeffries.  About  on< 
o'clock  they  left  the  English  coast,  and,  at  half  pas 
two,  were  on  the  French.  Pilatrede  Roiier,  mention** 
before  a*  the  first  aeronaut, '•attempted,  on  the  Uth  o 
January,  1785,  in  company  with  M.  Remain,  to  paw 


rout  the  French  to  the  English  side ;  but  the  attempt 
vas  unsuccessful,  and  the  adventurers  lost  their  live*. 
A.  de  Rozter  had,  on  this  occasion, . united  the  two 
tinds  of  balloons:  under  oue,  filled* with  inflammable 
air,  which  did  not 'alone  possess  sufficient  elevating 
lower,  was  a  second,  filled  by  means  of  a  coal  firo 
under  it.  Rozier  had  chosen  this  combination,  hoping 
o  unite  the  advantage  of  both  kinds.  By  means  of  the 
ower  balloon,  be  intended  to  rise  and  sink  at  pleasure, 
which  is  not  possible  with  inflammable  air;  for  a  bal- 
oon,  filled  with  this,  when  once  sunk  to  the  earth,  can- 
not rise  again  with  the  same  weight,  without  being 
illed  anew ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  by  increasing  or 
diminishing  the  fire  under  a  balloon  filled  with  heated 
air,  it  can  be  made  to  rise  and  fall  alternately.  But 
.his  experiment  caused  the  death  of  the  projectors. 
Probably  the  coals,  which  were  only  in  a  glowing  state 
near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  were  suddenly  kindled  to 
a  light  flame  as  the  balloon  rose,  and  set  it  on  fire. 
The  whole  machine  was  soon  on  flames,  and  the  two 
aeronauts  were  precipitated  from  the  air.  The  con- 
dition of  their  mangled  bodies  confirms  the  conjecture 
that  they  were  killed  by  the  explosion  of  the  gas. 

Blaucbard  rendered  an  essential  service  to  aeronauts 
i)  the  invention  of  the  parachute,  which  they  can  use, 
n  case  of  necessity,  to  let  themselves  down  without 
danger.  . 

Major  Money  ascended  from  Newark,  under  the  im- 
pression thai  the  aerial  current  would  take  the  balloon 
in  the  dirtction  of  Ipswich.  Scarcely,  however,  had  he 
attained  an  altitude  of  one  mile,  when  a  violent  hurri- 
cane, operating  iu  a  new  direction,  drove  the  balloon 
towards  Yarmouth.  Several  small  row  boats  imme- 
diately put  out  from  that  port,  and  endeavoured  to  keep 
pace  with  the  balloon,  but  without  success  ;  and  Major 
Money  first  touched  the  sea  about  nine  miles  from  land, 
and  more  than  three  from  auy  means  of  assistance. 
The  major  was  immersed  to  bis  middle  in  the  water, 
and,  thus  clinging  to  the  cords  of  the  balloon,  was  drag- 
ged through  the  ocean  al  so  rapid  a  rate,  that  it  was 
only  by  the  superior  speed  of  a  fast-sailing  cutter,  which, 
happened  to  lay  in  the  track  of  the  balloon,  that  he  was 
saved,  when  almost  exhausted. 

By  means  of  balloons,  the  shape  of  certain  seas  and 
lands  may  be  better  ascertained  ;  men  may  ascend  to 
the  tops  of  the  mountains  they  had  never  visited  before; 
they  may  be  carried  over  marshy  and  dangerous 
ground  ;  they  may  by  that  means  come  out  of  a  besieged 
place,  or  an  island  ;  they  may,  in  hot  climates,  ascend 
to  a  cold  region  of  the  atmosphere  to  observe  the  ice 
which  is  never  seen  below ;  and,  in  shurt,  they  may  be 
thus  taken  to  several  places  to  which  human  art  hitherto 
knew  of  no  conveyance. 


BRANDY    AND    SALT. 
To  the  Editor  qf  "  THE  TEETOTALER." 

Sir, 

I  am  requested  by  a  correspondent  who  »igps 
himself  MKDICUS  to  answer  him  through  the  medium 
of  your  excellent  journal;  and  although  I  comply,  I  mult 
express  my  rrgret  that  the  gentleman  has  not  been  con- 
fidential enough  to  favour  me  with  his  name.  He  ob- 
serves &s  follows  :— 

"  We  find  that  boiling  alcohol  will  dissolve  dried 
chloride  of  sodium  (salt),  and,  on  the  liquid  cooling, 
irregular  crystals  will  be  deposited.  These  will  be  found 
to  consist  of  alcohol  and  chloride  of  sodium.  The  same 
will  result  by  treating  alcohol  with  chloride  of  calcium 
and  other  chlorides:  these  compounds  are  callel  ai- 
coatts. 

"  Sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol)  has  a  vast  affinity 
for  water,  and  readily  absorbs  it  from  the  atmosphere. 
By  treating  it  with  alcohol  and  applying  heat,  etktr  it 
distilled  over.  The  theory  laid  down  is  that  the  acid, 
from  its  great  affinity  for  water,  takes  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen (tbe  elements  of  that  fluid)  from  the  alcohol, 
thus  converting  it  into  ether  by  disturbing  the  propor- 
tions of  its  elements, — the  heat  employed  being  chiefly 
instrumental  iu  driving  the  ether  over  as  it  is  gene- 
rated. 

"  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  production  of  ether  does 
not  depend  upon  tbe  heat  alone  ;  for  if  the  acid  and 
the  spirit  be  mixed  at  common  temperature,  the  smell 
of  ether  perceptibly  demonstrates  its  presence.' 

"  The  water  of  dilution  of  acid  and  alcohol  docs  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  chemical  action  of  the  acid 
upon  the  elements  of  the  alcohol. 

"  QUESTION  :  Is  not  an  alcoate  formed  in  solution  on 
simply  adding  chloride  of  sodium  to  Brandy  ;  or  may 
not  some  new  properties  resulting  give  the  mixture 
powers  neither  possessed  in  their  separate  state  ?" 

ANSWER. — By  treating  boiling  alcohol  with  certain 
chlorides,  crystals  have  been  produced  on  the  fluid 
cooling.  And  on  examination,  these  have  been 
found  to  consist  of  alchohol  and  the  chloride 
used  in  definite  proportions.  From  their  analogy  to 
hydrates  (or  those  bodies  that  combine  in  definite  pro- 
portions with  water)  they  have  been  termed  Alcoatet. 

When  an  alcoate  is  thus  formed  it  is  owing  to  the 
alumee  qf  voter;  for  if  the  salt  or  the  alcohol  contain- 
ed water,  then  crystals  would  not  be  produced.  The 
chlorides  crystallize  more  readily  with  water  than  with 
alcohol  i  indeed  from  their  known  affinity  for  water, 
they  are  often  employed  to  strengthen  alcohol,  in  other 
words  to  obtain  absolute  alcohol  by  the  abstraction  of 
water. 
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PRICE  TWOPENCE, 


ADDRESS  TO  OUR  READERS. 

WK  should  be  paying  a  sorry  compliment  to  the 
numerous  readers  who  have  so  liberally  bestowed 
their  patronage  upon  us,  did  we  not  accord  an 
attentive  qar  to  the  suggestions  and  wishes 
•which  have  been  lately  submitted  to  us  in  a  vo- 
luminous correspondence  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  We  are  pleased  to  find  that  the  general 
plan  upon  which  THE  TEETOTALER  is  conducted 
has  given  satisfaction ;  and  a  rapidly  increasing 
circulation  holds  out  to  us  fresh  inducements  to 
exert  ourselves,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  to 
render  the  journal  as  welcome  to  our  audience  as 
possible.  The  general  wish  appears  to  be,  that 
we  should  commence  another  continuous  Tale  in 
THE  TEETOTALER  j  and,  without  offering  any 
opinion  of  our  own  upon  this  suggestion,  we  sig- , 
nify  our  readiness  to  please  by  complying  with  it 
We  therefore  earnestly  request  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  announcement  that,  im  Janu- 
ary 23rd  will  be  commenced,  in  THE  TEETOTALER, 
a  new  Tale  by  the  Editor,  G.  W.  M.  REY- 
NOLDS, Esq.,  entitled 

"PICKWICK  MARRIED." 

This  tale  will  be  continued  weekly  in  THE  TEE- 
TOTALER, uutil  its  completion." 

We  have  also  the  pleasure  to  announce  that 
with  next  Saturday  will  commence  a  new  Series 
of  Pictorial  Embellishments,  uniform  with  that 
which  is  now  complete,  and  developing  the  Ef- 
fects of  Intemperance  and  Temperance  in  the 
LIFE  OP  A  GENTLEMAN.  This  new  Series 
will  also  consist  of  Twelve  Illustrations. 

We  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  re- 
mind our  readers,  that,  while  we  use  our  most 
strenuous  endeavours  to  advocate  the  grand  cause 
of  Total  Abstinence  from  all  Intoxicating 
Liquors,  our  column*  are  also  devoted  to  General 
Literature,  Science,  the  Arts,  Belles  Lettres,  and 
all  subjects  calculated  to  amuse  or  instruct  our 
readers.  In  this  plan  we  shall  persevere ;  and, 
in  consequence  of  the  liberality  of  the  public 
patronage  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  our 
undertaking,  we  are  happy  to  be  enabled  to  an- 
nounce that  the  publisher  of  THE  TEETOTALER 
has  completed  arrangements  with  some  of  the 
most  eminent  literary  men  of  the  day  to  contri- 
bute papers  of  first-rate  talent  to  its  columns. 
By  these  and  other  plans  for  the  improvement  of 
the  journal,  an  increased  share  of  public  appro- 
bation is  anticipated. 


^* 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  TEMPERANCE; 

DEVBLOPBD    IN   T»E    LIFE    Or   A    WORKING)  MAN. 

WITH  the  number  of  Tki  Tetlolaler,  in  which  this  article 
appears,  is  giren  the  twelfth  pictorial  illustration  of  the 
events  in  the  life  of  •  Working-  M»n  who  ha*  passed 
t  trough  the  different  phases  of  intemperance  and  of  total 
abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  liquors.  Pregnant  with 
the  most  truthful  morals  are  the  twelve  plate*  which 
,  tare  lately  been  lamed  with  this  journal  ;  and  the  con- 
templation of  the  contrast  they  afford  between  the  mi- 
series attendant  upon  a  life  of  intemperance  and  the 
blessings  which  await  the  sober  man,  should  alone  be 
sufficient  to  induce  every  sensible  person  to  turn  toward* 
the  Teetotal  pledge  as  the  only  rock  of  earthly  and  eter- 
tfal  safety.  As,  on  former  occasions,  we  shall  endeavour 
to  convey  to  the  idea*  of  our  readers,  a  concise  history 
of  the  last  three  plates  of  this  serien. 

PLATE  X.—  We  perceive  by  this  illustration  that  the 
hero  of  the  pictorial  history  has  lost  hi*  wife  —  the  part- 
ner of  all  his  former  cares  and  late  happiness  —  by  the 
hand  of  Death.  The  artist  ha*  done  well  to  introduce 
this  episode  into  the  lift  of  his  hero,  because  it  reminds 
us  that  all  sublunary  joys  are  subject  to  the  gall  of  hit- 
terneM,  and  that  good  49  so  essentially  commingled  with 
evil  in  this  world,  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  those  pria- 
etpta  were  inseparable.  Successful  as  the  Working. 
Man  aas  been  ia  lift,  since  he  embraced  the  doctrine 


which  regenerated  him,  he  has  still  tasted  of  those  ad- 
versities; which  arrive  from  time  to  time  to  remind  ns  of 
oar  mortality.  We  now  find  him  sitting  in  a  beautiful 
summer-house  attached  to  bis  garden  ;  and,  if  we  may 
judge  by  those  houses  which  join  his  own,  he  is  now  in 
a  condition  of  great  affluence.  His  son,  an  interesting 
boy  about  ten  yean  old,  is  sitting  near  him,  reading  the 
Bible— for  it  is  Sunday  !  At  a  distance,  his  daughter, 
ho  is  about  sixteen,  is  seen  conversing  with  the  youth 
whose  suit  has  found,  favour  in  her  father's  eyes,  and 
who  is  the  son  of  a  rich  neighbour.  This  plate  is  a  very 
excellent  one,  and  bears  evidence  to  the  good  taste  of 
the  artist  who  designed  it.  While  the  father  is  listen- 
ing to  the  word  of  God,  the  daughter  is  receiving  the 
avowal  of  a  pure  and  sincere  affection  from  the  lips  of 
her  lover  ;  and  these  two  circumstances  have  given  the 
denomination  (a  Latin  derivative)  of  "  The  Ausculta- 
tion" to  tbe  picture.  The  highest  ambition  of  the  hero 
of  this  narrative  is  now  to  see  hi*  danghtei  well  married  ; 
and  she  is  too  prudent  a  girl  to  form  a  connexion  that 
would  not  meet  with  tbe  approval  of  her  sire. 

PL  ATE  XI. —This  picture  enables  us  to  obtain  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  realisation  of  the  plans  of  the  good  genius 
of  Teetotalism  on  one  side,  and  of  the  demon  of  intem- 
perance on  the  other.  This  is  the  bridal -day  of  the 
daughter  of  our  hero  and  the  youth  to  whom  she  has 
been  some  time  attached.  The  young  bride,  full  of  life, 
light,  happiness,  asf^joy,  issues  from  'the  temple  of  the 
Almighty,  where  her  union  with  a  handsome,  a  wealthy, 
and  an  affectionate  youth  has  been  blessed  by  tbe  priest ; 
food  relatives  flock  around  her,  and  the  path  of  her  ex* 
istence  seems  strown  with  lowers. '  Her  father,  proud  of 
the  excellent  match  which  his  prudence  and  good  cha- 
racter hare  secured  for  his  daughter,  finds  all  bis  earthly 
hope*  now  realised  ;  and  be  knows  that  his  old  age  will 
be  accompanied  by  all  the  endearments  of  family  affection. 
But — on  the  other  hand — whom  does  he  encounter  at 
tbe  door  of  the  church  ?  Surely  tbe  features  of  those 
two  miserable  mendicants  are  not  altogether  unknown 
to  him  I  *  No — be  recognises  them  but  too  well,  in  spite 
of  the  change  they  have  undergone  through  privation,  and 
intemperance.  Upon  the  breast  of  one  U  a  placard, 
with  the  word  "  STARVING"  written  upon  it  in  large 
characters.  Tbe  merciful  dispensations  of  the  New  Poor 
Law  BUI  (a  statute  passed  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  in  a  civilised  country ! )  prevent  these  poor  wretches 
from  openly  demanding  the  charity  of  which  they  stand 
so  much  in  need.  But,  as  no  myrmidon  of  tbe  New 
Police  Force  U  near,  they  now  clamour  forth  for  alms. 
It  is  in  that  condition  that  they  are  recognised  by  tbe 
hero  of  our  narrative:—  in  a  word,  they  art  the  very  in- 
dividuals who  first  enticed  him  to  partake  of  the  intoxi- 
cating cup— the  tempters  of  his  youth  !  With  tears  la 
his  eyes,  be  hastens  to  relieve  them — he  throws  them  a 
handful  of  silver ; — they  recognise  him,  and  the  contrast 
is  complete  !  Tbe  ruin  of  these  ha*  been  realised 
by  means  of  the  insidious  wile*  of  Intemperance ;  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  individual  who  now  relieve*  them, 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  adoption  of  the  pledge  of 
total  abstinence  !  •  • 

PLATE  XII.— The  twelfth  and  last  plait  requires  bat 
few  words  to  explain  it :  indeed,  it  explains  itself,  and 
is  but  tbe  natural  and  appropriate  termination  to  tbe 
pictorial  history  of  a  Working-Man,  who  has  had  the 
courage  to  turn  from  the  evil  ways  of  dissipation ,  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  upon  those  of  sobriety  and  tempe- 
rance. Everything  in  life  has  gone  well  with  him  since 
he  signed  the  pledge — that  is,  as  well  as  mundane  af- 
fairs ever  do  progress;  and,  now,  in  his  old  age  he  is 
surrounded  by  that  happy  family  whose  fortunes  and 
prosperity  he  founded  by  his  own  industry,  encouraged 
by  his  perseverance,  and  confirmed  by  hi*  example. 


EUCENIUS  GARWOOD  ; 

A  GBNTBBL  STORY. 

TBE  Qjsner  of  the  name  which  serves  a*  the  title  of  this 
narratiti,  resided— nay,  I  believe,  still  resides,  in 
Botolph  Lane,  and  was,  or  is.  an  orange-merchant.  I 
would  not  bare  the-  thoughtless  and  exclusive  reader 
imagine  that  Botolph  Lane  is  altogether  without  the 
pale  of  civilisation  and  refinement,  or  thai  orange- 
merchants  are  not  human,  rational,  ajxL  respectable 
being*.  On  the  contrary,  that  narrow  IsW — it  may 
almost  be  called  an  orange-grove — rana4ng,<or  lather 
leaping,  from  Eait-cheap  into  ThamesHw^s*,— that 


lane,  1  say,  contains  not  only  a  fair  proportion  of 
wealth  and  gentiliLr ,  but  rejoices  in  men  whose  mind* 
are  of  an  expansive  turn.  "  Souls  made  of  fire,  and; 
children  of  the  Sun"  (although  their  father  never 
comes  to  see  them)  inhabit  there.  One  of  such  children 
was  Mr.  Eugenius  Garwood.  <  ••_  > 

From  bis  earliest  infancy,  Eugenius  Garwood  had 
been  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  multitudinous  chest* 
of  orange*,  and  immense  limber-baskets  of  Barcelona 
nut*.  lie  bad  been  born  and  nurtured  in  Botolph 
Lane :  and  for  many  years  hi*  thought*  never  travelled 
farther.  In  due  lime  be  was  despatched  every  morning . 
to  a  commercial  academy  in  Tower-street,  where  he 
received  a  good,  plain,  sound  education ;  that  is  to  say, 
having  mastered  Dilworth,  be  was  instigated  to  grap- 
ple with  Lindley  Murray,  and  at  length  sat  down  under 
his  academical  laurels  with,  a  gilt-calf  prize  copy  of 
Enfield's  ••  Speaker'*  at  hi*  feet  Nay — this  was  not 
all.  He  imbibed  from  the  work*  of  a  modern  Cocker 
the  knowledge  of  figures,  their  uses  and  infinite  com- 
binations :  he  found  that  the  multiplication  of  hi*  own 
marbles  depended  upon  the  subtraction  of  those  of  other 
boys ;  and  he  had  Practice,  Barter,  and  Profit  and  Loss,- 
at  hi*  fingers'  end*  before  they  were  an  inch  and  a  half 
long.  Having  been  thus  taught  the  use  of  figures,  he 
was  removed  from  school ;  and  hi*  father  impressed 
upon  him  tbe  absolute  necessity,  during  his  life,  of 
taking  care  of  Number  One,  and  died  a  few  yean 
afterward*  in  the  perfect  conviction  that  he  would  do 
so. 

The  extensive  reputation  which  men  of  genius  some- 
times enjoy,  even  in  their  own  time,  it  is  gratifying  to 
reflect — nay,  to  dwell  upon.  I  am  sorry  that  "  my. 
limits"  will  not  permit  me  to  expatiate  upon  this  topic. 
The  fame  of  Byron,  when  Eugenia*  Garwood  wa* 
about  two-and -twenty  yean  of  age,  was  at  it*  zenith. 
Some  notion  of  tbe  extent  of  that  fame  may  be  formed 
when  I  slate  that  it  reached  Botolph  Lane.  Every 
body  was  cis]*y  about  Byron :  it  wa*  disgrace — it  wM 
infamy  no^Bbave  read  hi*  last  new  poem,  or  not  to- 
be  able  telKcite  passages  from  "  The  Bride  of  Aby- 
dos."  But  tbe  craziest  of  the  crazed  were  sober  and 
fastidious  critics  compared  with  Eugenins  Garwood. 
The  last  new  poem  was  "  devoured"  as  soon  as  "  made :" 
be  was  on  intimate  terras  with  "  The  Giaour,"  and  had 
made  "The  Bride  of  Abydos"  his  own.  Eugenia* 
raved  in  sympathetic  concert  with  the  bard.  His  ful- 
minating denunciations  were  taken  up  by  his  disciple  ; 
and  hi*  rapture,  hi*  tenderness  and  his  passion,  alter- 
nately elevated,  melted,  and  excited  to.  pbrenay, 
the  sentimental,  moody,  misanthropic  orange-mer- 
chant. , 

It  wa*  a  strange  coincidence  that  Byron  and  Gar- 
wood  were  alike  in  features  and  person.  Mis*  Curtis, 
of  Pudding  Lane,  a  lady  of  unquestionable  taste,  and, 
who  sold  herrings  and  hard-bake  in  Monument-yard, 
had  once  remarked  the  circumstance.  Eugenia*  Vast 
short  of  stature  to  be  sure  ; — but  Byron  was  not  tall ; 
and  the  partial  baldness  of  tbe  former  was  a  very  good 
substitute  for  a  high  forehead.  The  feature*  of  Euge- 
niu*  were  what  i*  called  "  finely  chiselled,"  although, 
to  say  the  truth,  if  nature  had  chiselled  them  much 
longer,  he  would  have  been  left  utterly  without  those 
items  of  the  human  face.  He  only  wanted  the  club- 
foot  ; — it  wa*  a  hardship,  certainly— a  great  hardship, 
that  he  bad  not  been  provided  with  one:  still  he  did 
not  like  to  put  bis  foot  out  of  joint,  in  order  to  qualify 
it  for  a  thick  wooden  shoe ;— but  ha  felt  bow  delightful 
it  would  have  been  to  denounce  nature  for  her  un- 
kindneat,  her  cruelty,  her  barbarous  treatment  of 
him! 

But,  although  Eugenius  had  been  imbued,  per- 
meated, saturated,  with  the  sable  decoctions  of  the 
poet's  genius,  it  must  not  be  concluded  that  he  neg- 
lected his  business.  Pateiual  precepts  had  taken  too 
deep  a  loot  in  his  bosom  to  be  eradicated  even  by  the 
magic  finger  of  the  Muse.  He  sold  orange*  to  a  world 
which  he  despised,  as  heretofore;  and  it  was  in  hi* 
leisure,  after  business  hours,  when  ha  had  glanced  over 
hi*  banker'*  book,  that  he  communed  with  himself  up- 
on the  vanity,  the  nothingness  of  all  human  affairs, 
the  selfishness  and  unfeeling  and  sordid  views  of  man* 
kind,  and  his  own  crashed  and  broken  spirit.  Wherevei 
he  went  he  found  no  sympathy  :  none  could  make  kin 
out— none  could  appreciate  him — none-  appealed  to 
can  a  button  about  him.-^bot  all  (0  horror !)  "  ww<* 
him  down  an  ass."  The  Costle  in  Mark  Lane,  which* 
he  fitonwtcd,  offered  to  hi»*oes«ty  a  set  of  fofrsttinf  • 
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worldlings;  the  Ship  in  Water  Lane  could  boast  of  no 
better  specimen*;  and  he  became  thoroughly  disgusted 
•with  men  by  whom  he  was  not  understood.  But 
•why  should  a  mind  like  his  be  compelled  to  do 
euch  things?— he  had  taken  no  painffta  conciliate  t 

There  was  a  craving  void  in  his  bosom,  which  re- 
quired to  1»  filled  up  by  some  congenial  spirit.  It  was 
the  stie  yearning  wish  of  his  heart  to  meet  with  some 
fair  creature — some  lone  Egeria — towards  whom  his 
poisoned  and  wounded  feelings  might  be  carried  for 
relief  and  healing.  None,  however,  could  he  find  I 
Tie  article  was  not  to  be  met  with, — it  was  not  in  the 
market;  but,  in  its  stead,  was  .a.  wretched  assortment  of 
soulless  girls,  who  ate  and  drank,  and  laughed  and 
cried,  and  were  contented  to  possess  merely  human 
feelings. 

It  is  impossible,  and  perhaps  it  were  needless,  to 
describe  the  mingled  sentiments  of  scorn  and  contempt 
with  which  lie  regarded  the  young  ladies  who  prome- 
naded the  parade  in  front  of  the  Custom-House,  to 
which,  on  summer  evenings  (for  the  fresh  breeze  from 
the  water,  as  he  said,  cooled  his  feverish  brain),  he  was 
atcustor-ved  to  resort.  How  unlike  the  glowing  beau- 
ties whom  Byron  had  delighted  to  paint !  There  was 
only  one  amongst  them  whom  his  eye  could  for  a 
moment  tolerate  1  Louisa  Halibut,  the  daughter  of  a 
fish-salesman  at  Billingsgate,  was  a  fine  girl,  certainly, 
aad  had  shown  great  proofs  of  attachment  to  him  ; — but 
ake  had  no  devotion,  no  passion,  no  fervour  of  idolatry. 
She  might  have  been — and  Eugenius  sighed  when  he 
reflected  upon  what  she  might  have  been — born  under 
SB  Italian  sky,  or  in  one  of  the  Isles  of  Greece.  But 
the  vile  English  education  had  spoiled  her.  She  hal 
been  sacrificed  to  base  conventional  forms:  she  was 
the  slave  of  decorum.  And,  then,  her  eyes  were  some, 
thing  like  those  of  a  human  being:  she  had  not  the 
dark  eye  ol  the  gnzelle — at  least,  Kugenius  strongly 
suspected  as  much,  being  in  a  kind  of  perplexed 
ignorance  as  to  what  kind  of  animal  a  gazelle  might 
be. 


Chance  frequently  effects  that  for  a  man  which  his 
own  prolonged  exertions  would  have  failed  of  bringing 
•boat ;  and  chance  now  stepped  forward  to  slake  the 
sentimental  thirst  of  Eugemut  G..rwood.  He  was  re- 
quested to  take  a  ticket  lor  a  concert  to  be  given  at 
the  London  Tavern  by  Miss  Spilsbury,  a  musical  lady 
Whose  professional  talents  had  been  for  many  years 
devoted  to  tl.e  sacred  duly  of  supporting  an  aged  father 
and  a  large  family  of  younger  brothers  and  sisteri, 
whom,  by  the  by — (for  genteel  people  in  distress  are 
invariably  proud,  aud  keep  out  of  the  way,)— nobody 
btd  ever  seen. 

•  Kugeniui,  besides  that  he  was  a  man  of  exquisitely 
flne  feelings  and  sympathies,  was  extremely  fond  of 
mash:.    It  soothed  Uie  ferment  of  his  soul,  and  brought 
him  down  to  the  level  of  humanity.     He  availed  Inin- 
self.  therefore,  of  bis  ticket. 

•  When  he  entered  the  concert-room,  although  he  had 
taken  care  to  be  in  good  time,   it  was  crowded ;  and  it 
WM  -With  some  small  difficulty  that  Le  obtained  a  seat 
•ear  the  entrance.     Delighted,  enchanted  as  he  was, 
shortly  after,  by  a  brilliant  iantasia  upon  the  piano-forte 
performed  by  Miss  Spilsbury,  who  pounced  upon  the 
key*  like  a  cat  in  deadly  sport  with  a  mouse,  and  wiih 
a  face  of  similarly  mischievous  gravity,— entranced,  I 
SBJ.RS  he  was  by  that  effect  of  skill,  he  was  in  no  situa- 
tion to  observe  that  two  ladies  had  entered  the  room 
during  its  accomplishment,  and  were  now  standing  by 
hi*  side.     A  pause,  however,  having  ensued,  Eugenius 
Oarwood   turned  suddenly  with  the  view  of  exposing 
his  rapTatVto  his  next  neighbour ;  and,  as  he  murmur- 
ed •'  Beautiful  t'.'  his  eyes  encountered   those  of  the 
younger  lady,   to  whom  he  forthwith  mentally  trans- 
ferred the  rapturous  adjective.    She  was,  indeed,  beau- 
tiful!    All  that  the  fancy  of  Eugenius  had  ever  pre- 
viously conceived,  or  could  imagine  for  the  time  to 
come— all  this  was  she  !    The  elder  lady — her  mother 
«f  course — was  by  no  means  "no  attractive  a  person; 
unless  a  rusty-iron-coloured  front,  ano«e  like  a  straw- 
berry, and  a  retiring  chin  could  make  her  so.     She, 
aerertheless.  betrayed — I  must   rather  say,    disclo-ed 
the  perfect  lady.     Eugenius  could  see  this  'with  half 
an  eye;  for  the  moiety  of  that  and  the  whole  of  the 
other  were  fixed  upon  the  fascinating  daughter. 

Eugenius  Garwood,  I  have  said,  was  a  man  of  fine 
feelings.  He  could  not  permit  ladies  to  stand  while 
be  was  furnished  with  a  seat.  He  accordingly  set  to 
work  in  good  earnest ;  and,  by  dint  of  persuasive  elo- 
quence, enforced  by  the  prompt  use  of  his  elbows,  he 
contrived  to  make  room  for  the  two  ladies,  to  whom 
with  much  respectful  diffidence  he  offered  the  vacant 
places,  taking  care  to  retain  a  seat  near  the  object  of  his 
sudden,  but  decided  adoration.  The  usual  courtesies 
and  bows,  common  on  these  occasions,  having  been  gone 
through,  Eugenius  endeavoured  to  look  like  a  man  of 
the  world  a*  much  as  possible,  feeling  at'the  same  time 
that  the  gaze  of  half  the  young  men  inthe  room  WM 
directed  towards  him.  They  were,  he  felt,  envious  of 
his  good  fortune.  For  the  purpose  therefore  of  bring- 
ing himself  to  a  state  of  decent  calmnessj,  he  stared 
immovab'y  on  the  bass-viol  for  a  considerable  pe- 
riod. 

A  gfntle  tap  on  the  arm  with  ft  fan  disturbed  him. 

"  Will  you  permit  me  to  see  your  programme  of 
the  concert  P"  amid  the  elder  lady  with  an  amiable 


••  Certainly — with  much  pleasure,"  answered  Eu- 
genius, handing  it  with  some  trepidation. 

"  I  perceive,  my  love,"  cried  the  elder  lady,  address- 
ing her  daughter  with  animation,  "  that  we  are  to  have 
a  duet  by  Signor  Roehii  and  Madame  Schniber :  that 
w-W  be  a  treat  iudeed!  Rosini  was  a  favourite  of  your's 
at  Paris." 

"Yes— I  always  admired  Rosini,"  said  the  daughter 
in  a  soft  voice. 

"You  have  visited  Paris — of  course,  sir  ?"  enquired 
the  elder  lady  of  Mr.  Garwood. 

"  Y — es,  I  have,"  he  replied,  with  considerable  hesi- 
tation. He,  however,  qualified  this  venial  trespass 
against  truth  by  the  remembrance  that  he  had,  two 
years  ago,  seen  a  Panorama  of  that  city  in  Leicester 
Square. 

••  A  delightful  place,  Paris,"  remarked  the  daugh- 
ter. 

"  It  is  indeed,"  stammered  Eugenius. 

"  Were  you  there,  sir,  when  the  King — " 

Here,  much  to  Garwood's  relief,  the  orchestra  struck 
up,  and  Rosini  and  Madame  Schniber  astonished  the 
company  by  their  singing,  which  completely — that  was 
declared  the  beauty  of  it— extinguished  the  instru- 
mental accompaniments. 

•'  How  very  delightful  !"  cried  the  mother,  with 
rapture. 

"  Oh  !  heavenly,"  said  the  daughter. 

"  Heavenly  !"  repeated  Eugeaius,  who  had  been 
swilling  huge  dnuigiiUof  love  for  the  last  ten  minutes 
unobserved,  and  who. was  now  intoxicated  with  the 
tender  passion. 

A  delight! ul,  because  a  less  restrained,  conversation 
now  ensued,  and  was  carried  on  at  intervals  till  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  concert. 

"  Flora,"  said  the  elder  lady,  "how  the  General 
would  have  been  pleased  and  gratified  to-night!" 

"  He  would  indeed  ; — my  father,"  tulded  tbe  artless 
girl,  turning  towards  Garwood,  '•wuuldhave  enjoyed 
this  treat  very  much." 

"  Indeed  1"  said  Eugenius,  with  polite  concern, 
"  then  1  am  extremely  sorry  that  he  is  not  here." 

"  Oh  !  sir,"  cried  the  young  lady,  resting  her  dark 
eyes  with  an  expression  of  mournful  tenderness  upon 
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Garwood,  "  Papa  is  dead  !     lie  died  sixteen  mouths 
ago." 

The  sensitive  Garwood  could  not  withstand  that 
gaze.  "  I  am  shocked,'1  he  murmured  vaguely  : 
••  then,  of  course,  he  could  not  be  —  I  mean,  it  is  not 
very  likely  he  could  be  —  I  mean,  it  is  not  very 
likely  he  could  —  I  beg  pardou—  I  meant  to  ob- 
serve —  " 

Fortunately  for  Eugenius,  the  finale  commenced  at 
this  instant.  It  was  a  Bacchanalian  quartette  liy  Messrs. 
Half,  Stunham,  Goldfinch,  and  Growler,  whose  joint 
efforts  effectually  precluded  the  possibility  of  one  party 
hearing  another  without  the  aid  of  a  patent  speaking 
trumpet. 

The  concert  being  now  over,  the  company  prepared 
to  depart,  —  all  except  the  two  ladies,  who  retained  their 
seats  as  obstinately  as  though  they  expected  the  per- 
formances to  be  encored. 

"  Ladies,"  whispered  Eugenius,  after  a  pause,  "  shall 
I  have  the  honour  of  calling  a  coach  for  you  ?" 

"  Would  you  do  us  the  favour  to  enquire  whether 
the  carriage  for  Sirs.  Mac  Gregor  is  yet  arrived  ?'"  said 
the  elder  lady. 

ERgemusi  trotted  down  stairs  for  that  purpose.  Mac 
Gregor  !  Delightful  name  —  a  descendant  of  Rob  Roy, 
no  doubt  !  Ami  how  very  genteel  the  ladies  were  too  ! 
Evidently  belonging  to  the  highest  grades  of  society. 
No  carriage,  however,  was  in  waiting  to  convey  the 
illustrious  strangers  to  their  destination.  .He  returned, 
and  made  known  that  circumstance. 

"  How  very  provoking  !"  cried  the  elder  lady,  turn 
ing  to  her  daughter:  "  I  positively  will  never  in  future 
put  any  faith  in  Lady  Islington'*  promise.  —  Lady    Is 
lingtpn,  sir,  of  Russell  Square,  faithfully  promised  to 
send  her  carriage  for  us.  —  I  wish,  my   love,  we  had 
brought  the  carriage  from  Paris.     I  told  you   how  we 
should  be  inconvenienced." 

Eugenius  deferentially  suggested  *  hackney-coach, 
and  mumbled  something  touching  the  happiness  he 
should  feel  in  seeing  the  ladies  home.  The  latter  pro- 
position having  been  graciously  acceded  to,  Eugenius 
drtw  the  arm*  of  bis  lair  companions  beneath  his  own 
and  descended  the  ample  staircase  with  all  that  ezul 
tation  of  soul  which  can  only  be  conceived  by  the  man 
of  true  gallantry 

It  was  not  long  before  the  company  were  in  motion 
toward*  Bernard  Street,  Hussell  Square  —  a  locality 
which  the  elder  lady  assured  her  protector  was  by  no 
means  so  genteel  as  could  be  wished,  intimating,  at  the 
same  time,  that  it  was  no  great  importance,  since  the; 
were  about  to  return  inafew  weeks  to  Paris. 

The  heart  of  Eugenius  began  to  sink  rapidly  at  thii 
intelligence.    Going  to  Paris!  then,  in  all  probability 
he  should  never  tee  her  again  I    The  prices  o(  travel 
ling  were  reasonable  :  ha  would  follow  them  !  n  sore 
as  a  gon,  he'd  be  after  them.     So  thought  the   ena 
moored  Eugenius  Garwood. 

"  Pray  may  1  enquire,"  said  the  elderly*  lady,  with 
pleasing  vanity,  "  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  thi 
polite  attention  we  have  experienced  this  even 
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sessed  very  little  of  the  inventiTe  faculty,   and  could 
not  extemporaneously  hit  upon  a  romantic  name — did 
Eugenius  blurt  forth  his  appellation  and  trade,  which 
he  now     looked     upon    as     hideously    degrading 
base.  < 

"  Well,  we  never  should  have  supposed  that,"  ex- 
cltimed  the  mother  ;  "  should  we,  Flora,  1  oveP" 

41  Oh,  dear— never  1"  sighed  the  daughter.     "  But, 
pardon  me,"  resumed  the  mother,  ••  I  have  a  great  re- 
ipect  for  commercial  men  :  what  could  we  do  without 
hem  ?     Commerce  is  the  glory   of  this  country,  Mr. 
iurwuod  :  but  I  really  thought  you  were  one  of  us." 
'  I  was  convinced  of  it,"  said  Flora,  with  another 
sigh.  * 

•  It  is  quite  clear,  however,"  said  Mrs.  Mac  Gregor, 
haking  her  head  and  smiling  blandly,  "  that  you 
lave  visited  Paris,  Mr.  Garwood.  I  could  see  that  from 
he  first  moment." 

Eugenius  inwardly  thought  what  eyes  the  old  lady 
must  have.  A  tripping  against  a  stone  facilitated  the 
ow  bow,  by  which  he  acknowledged  the  compli- 
ment. 

Some  time  before  they  reached  Bernard  Street,  Eu- 
genius convinced  himself  that  Mrs.  Mac  Gregor  was  a 
ady  of  the  most  interesting  description — a  perfect 
ady  of  the  old  school.  As  they  passed  the  lamp-posts 
he  momentary  radiance  lighted  up  her  features,  and 
disclosed  aristoi-ratical  indications  which  he  had  not 
lefore  observed,  although  from  the  first  he  had  suc- 
>ected  that  both  were  far  removed  from  every-day 
circles. 

As  they  stopped  at  the   door    of  Mrs.  Mac  Gregor's 

bode,  the  mentally-absorbed  orange-merchant  received 

a  pre-sing  invitation  from  the  two  ladies  to  come  and 

ake  tea  on  the  following  evening,  and,  with  a  cordial 

hake  of  the  hand  bestowed  by  Mrs.  Mac  Gregor,  and 

a  gentle  pressure  of  the   fingers  on  the   part  of   the 

ovely  Flora,  Eugenius  was  permitted  to  depart. 

The  state  of  mystification  in  which  Garwood  found 
limselfas  he  turned  away  from  the  door,  it  were  hope- 
ess  to  attempt  to  describe.  At  length,  then,  he  had 
ound  his  soul's  idol — that  mysterious  indispensable 
which  he  had  so  long  sighed  to  discover — that  oasis  in 
he  desert  which  the  pilgrim  pants  to  pounce  upon,  to 
exstatic  was  his  bliis!  He  left  time  to  define  his  hap- 
eso  ;  and  time  amongst  other  things  on  bis  hands, 
it  Hi;. t  period,  did  what  be  required  01  him. 

Who  can  imagine    the  raptures   of  Eugenius  when 
on  the  following  evening   lie  witnessed  the  condescend  - 
ng  cordiality  with  which  the  ladies  welcomed  him  to 
he  second  floor,  in  Bernard  Street  P  They  did  not  like 
first   floors:  it   was  a  mistake,  they  said,  to  suppose 
hey  were  more  genteel  than  second  floors  ; — on  the 
contrary,  they   were  rather  vulgar  than  otherwise,— 
and  they  were  certainly  low.  •< 

Flora  Mac  Gregor  possessed  a  charming  voice.  After 
,ea,  she  favoured  her  visitor  with  part  of  a  pathetic 
>.illad  ;  but  it  was  too  much  for  herf  Just  as  she  an- 
nounced the  fact  that"  they  tell  me  she  i»  happy  now," 
he  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears,  and,  seizing  her 
mother's  handkerchief,  rushed  into  the  inner  apart- 
ment. 

'  That  dear  creature  is  destroy  ing  henerTrJy  inches," 
cried   Mn.   Mac  Gregor,  shaking  her    head    mourn- 
ully. 

"  IndeedW  exclaimed  Eugenius,  looking  aghast  at 
;he  admeasured  certainty  alluded  to  ; — "  had  you  not 
better  follow  her,  Madam  ?" 

"  No,  my  dear  sir,  not  for  the  world— by  no  means," 
was  the  reply.  "  She  will  recover  her  spirits  sooner 
by  herself." 

An  extinguisher  was  placed  upon  the  lambent  flame 
of  happiness  whii  h  had  began  to  play  in  ithe  bosom 
of  Garwood.  "Has  she  been  long  thus?  '  he  enquired, 
'•  or  is  it  a  momentary  weakness  of  the  nerves  P" 

"  She  has  been  so,"  answered  Mrs.  Mac  Gregor, 
"  eversince  Hector'sduel  with  Count  Hanover." 

"  Hector — Count  Hanover  ?"  said  Eugenius,  enquir- 
ingly. 

"  My  son  Hector,  and. Count  Hanover,  a  Hungarian 
nobleman,"  answered  the  lady.  "The  Count  saw  Flora 
at  a  theatre  in  Pans,  and  became  desperately  in  love 
with  her.  Flora,  however,  repulsed  his  advances  :  the 
poor  girl  has  too  much  delicacy  of  sentiment;— I  ,eat 
she  will  never  meet  with  a  congenial  spirit." 

"  Oh !"  said  Eugenius  with  interest.  "  Won't  she 
though  P"  he  thought  to  himself,  "  I'll  see  that  !" 

"  Well,  sir,"  continued  Mrs.  Mac  Gregor,  "  the  at- 
tentions of  the  count  became  so  excessively  troublesome 
that  my  son  Hector  felt  it  proper  to  remonstrate  with 
him.  He,  nevertheless,  persevered.  My  son  was  com- 
pelled to  call  him  out ;  they  fought  with  small  swords 
in  the  Champs  Elysees.  Would  you  believe  it,  sir, 
my  sou  ran  him  through  the  body,  fixing  him  to  a  tree 
with  the  point  of  his  sabre,  where  he  was  found  on  the 
following  morning  a  perpendicular  corpse." 

"  How  shocking  l"said  Garwood,  clasping  his  hands 
with  horror. 

••  Yes,  Tery.  The  Count  was  buried  under  that  self- 
same tree.  Flora  has  never  been  herself  since." 

"  Let  us  hope"  there  was  no  attachment,"  laid  Euge- 
nius  ;  "  no  subdued— no  secret  passion." 

"  None  in  the  world,"  cried  the  lady.  "  Flora's  time 
is  not  yet  come,  although"— and  she  hesitated  a  mo- 
ment, and  averted  her  head,  adding — "  although  I 
don't  know  how  soon  it  may." 
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The  heart  of  Eugeoius  waxed  riotous  at  this  hint, 
ami  be  was  about  to  Iwr  a  train  for  further  disclosures ; 
tmt  at  that  ruorntyrt  wwd  was  brought  that  Miss  Flora 
•was  so  indisposed,  she  feared  she  them  Id  oot  be  able  to 
return  to  the  sitting-room  again  that  evening.  Kuge 
nious  accordingly  took  his  leave. 

The  bosom  of  our  hero  was  in  a  state  of  extreme  con- 
fuiion  when  he  got  back  to  Botolph  Lane.  He  felt 
himsel  f  by  this  time  in  a  hapless  state  of  corroding  lore. 
How  could  he  aspire  to  the  hand  of  Miss  Flora  Mac 
Gregor  t  Count  Hanover  had  got  himself  skewered 
to  a  tree  for  dreaming  of  such  a  thing.  What  then 
•would  be  a  suitable  punishment  for  presumption  like 
his  own?  The  very  ghost  of  t  lie  General,  sword  in 
band,  would  rise  out  of  the  bed  of  honour  in  which  he 
had  been  snugly  tucked  up,  and  warn  him  from  the 
hazardous  attempt.  The  afternoon,  however,  bad  only 
elapsed,  before  he  found  himself,  with  a  calmness  be 
himself  could  not  account  for,  seated  at  the  tea- table  in 
Bernard  Street. 

He  spent  a  delightful  evening  !  Mrs.  Mac  Gregor 
was  so  amiable,  so  lively,  so  chatty,  so  full  of  anecdote, 
so  quite  the  thing,  and  Flora  was  so  artless,  so  clever, 
10  innocent,  so  lovely  and  so  charming  I  Eugenius, 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  visit,  was  put  without  reserve 
on  the  visiting  list ;  and  I  need  scarcely  say  that  he 
took  advantage  of  the  blissful  privilege. 

Weeks  flew  away  and  the  chains  forged  in  the  smithy 
of  love  were  rivetted  almost  indissolubly  to  the  heart 
of  Eugeniui  Garwood.  He  found  Flora  all  that  his 
fondest  hopes  had  pictured.  As  yet,  however,  he  had 
given  no  testimony  of  his  love,  except  by  the  ocular 
telegraph  which  lovers  know  so  well  how  10  work,  and 
by  tbe  tender  of  certain  handsome  jewels  and  other 
articles  of  value,  which  "hi»  own  Flora,"  with  a  de- 
lightfully frank  confidence  in  his  honour,  and  an  en- 
chanting alacrity,  received  from  him. 

One  morning,  however,  he  looked  in  at  Bernard 
Street,  with  the  express  iutention  of  deciding  a  question 
which  was  to  make  him  happy  beyond  expression,  or  a 
maniac.  (pr  life.  It  is,  however,  sometimes  a  difficult 
matter  to  put  questions  of  this  kind,  and  Eugeuius 
found,  when  he  was  about  to  come  to  the  point,  that  it 
would  be  by  no  means  an  easy  one  to  him.  A  pause 
ensued,  but,  presently,  Mrs.  Mac  Gregor  whispered  to 
ber  daughter,  not  in  so  low  a  key  but  that  Garwood 
could  hear  her, — '.'Well, my  love,  I  have  decided  upon 
applying  to  Mr.  Garwood.'' 

"  Oh,  for  Heaven's  sake  do  not!"  cried  Miss  Flora, 
hiding  her  face  in  her  pocket  handkerchief,  "  I  shall 
faint, — I  shall  die  if  you  do.'1 

"  Nonsense,  love,"  expostulated  the  mother.  "I 
have  the  utmost  confidence  in  Mr.  Garwood'g  honour, 
and  I  am  sure  he  respect*  us  too  much  to — " 

"  May  1  aak  in  what  way  I  can  be  of  service  P'1  en- 
quired Eugtuius. 

"  Why,  my  dear  sir."   returned  Mm.   Mac  Gregor, 
"  my  son  Hector  has  most  unaccountably — '' 
"  Don't,  don't  ndsr  !"  interrupted  Flora,  sobbing. 
"  Now  I  shall  be  really  angry,  child,  if  you  act  in 
that  foolish  manner! — My  son  Hector  has  been  unac- 
countably backward   in  sending    us  our  quarter's  re- 
mittance,   for    my    property    is    all    in    the  French 
fands— " 

"  Do  not  let  Dial  annoy  you,  my  dear  madam,"  in- 
terrupted Eugenius.     "Why  did  you  not   name  the 
circumstance  before  P     How  much  do  you  require  ?" 
Eugenius  Garwood  felt  at  this  moment  substantial 
happiness. 

"  I  think  a  hundred  pounds  would  suffice  for  the 
present,"  was  the  rer. ly  ; — "  or  shall  I  ask  too  much  if 
I  say  fifty  more  t" 

"Too  much!"  cried  Eugenius.  "I'll  go  for  it 
instantly  :  I  am  unfortunately  bu-.y  this  afternoon  in 
the  city  ;  but  at  six  o'clock — my  usual  time— rely 
upon  it." 

"  Then  we  expect  you  at  six,"  said  Mrs.  Mac  Gregor 
rising.  "How  kind — how  amiable  of  you,  my  dear 
air !  Nay — do  not  take  leave  of  Flora  now  :  it  will  be 
too  much  for  her, — she  has  retired  to  her  apartment." 
"  My  dearest  madam,"  cried  Eugenius  in  transport, 
"  if  t  might  hope  that  in  (hat  bosom—" 

"  1  know  what  you  would  say,"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Mac  Gregor,  tapping  his  hand  with  her  fan,  "  you  may 
hope!  Such  a  heart — Eugenius  I  don't  break  it  when  I 
transfer  it  to  you." 

Garwood  stared  at  his  anticipated  mother-in-law  in 
etupid  astonishment.  "  Can  it  be  ?"  and  he  rushed  to 
the  door :  "  at  six  o'clock  I  will  be  here ;"— and  be  was 
out  of  sight  in  a  moment. 

It  wanted  ten  minutes  to  three  by  the  clock  of  the 
Foundling  Hospital  when  Gar  wood  passed  it  on  bis 
return  to  Bernard  Street. 

«  They  will  be  deligbied  to  see  me  three  hours 
before  my  time,"  said  he.  "  What,  oh  !  what  will  he 
the  amount  of  their  happiness  compared  to  mine  P 
Worthy— excellent  being* !  But  w«  shall  sopn  be  one 
family  ["—Clasping  his  pocket-book  tightly  as  be  pro- 
ceeded, be  soon  found  himself  at  tbe  door. 

There  was  a  strange  noise  on  the  second  floor  as  he 
ascended  tbe  stairs.  Could  it  proceed  from  IheirroomP 
He  hastened  on  the  landing,  and  listened. 

"  I  tell  you  what,  I  viU  have  some  mofcey,"  cried  a 
gruff  and  ferocious  voice :  "  mind,  when  I  come  agam 
yon  have  it  ready  for  me  1  What— bayu't  vou  aoi 
inythingout  of  the  fellow  yet  T 


Oarwood  thought  be  could  distinguish  tbe  voice  of 
his  Flora.  "  My  dew  Tom,"  it  begaji:  but  tbe  door 
was  closed  suddenly.  A  huddled  and  unintelligible 
conversation  ensued,  winch  lasted  a  few  uiiuutes,  and 
the  door  wag  again  opened. 

"  Well,  I'll  come  in  the  morning — but  don't  let  me 
see  him,  that's  all,"  said  the  ferocious  voice,  and  pre- 
sently  apair  of  lega  were  (tumbling  down  the  stairs, 
and  Garwood  found  himself  face  to  face  with  a  fierce- 
looking  fellow  in  a  great  coat,  with  his  hat  on  one  side 
of  his  head,  and  apair  of  awful  whiskers. 

"  Well — ami  what  do  you  want  up  here  P"  cried  the 
phenomenon. 

"  I  am  come,  sir,  on  business  to  Mrs.  Mac  Gregor,'' 
said  Eugenius  mildly. 

"  Oh,  you  have,  ha^e  you  ?"  cried  the  other.  "  Then 
she  told  me  to  give  you  this." 

So  saying,  the  monster  flung  his  hat  at  the  head 
of  Eugenius,  an  I,  scrambling  over  his  prostrate  car- 
case with  superhuman  strides,  vanished  in  a  twink- 
ling. 

Garwood  collected  himself  together  as  well  as  be 
was  able,  and,  mounting  the  stairs,  rushed  into  the 
room. 

"  My  own  Eogenius,  what  is  the  matter  P"  cried 
Flora,  flinging  herself  into  his  arms. 

"  A  man — "  gasped  our  hero. 

"  That  odious  fellow  !"  said  Mrs.  Mac  Gregor,  who 
now,  having  disposed  of  a  certain  bottle  and  three 
glasses,  came  forward.  "It  does  not  signify,  Flora, 
we  must  not  permit  that  fellow  to  visit  us." 

"Who  'is  it,  in  mercy's  name  P"  asked  Euge- 
nius. 

"A  Captain  Blunderbuss,  my  dear  sir,"  answered 
Mrs.  Mac  Gregor,  "  a  friend  of  my  son  Hector.  Since 
the  sabre  cut  he  received  in  bis  head  at  the  battle 
of  Salamanca,  he  has  been  subject  to  fits  of  mad- 
ness." 

Eugenius,  who  was  one  of  tbe  most  credulous  of 
men,  believed  this,  anil  a  great  deal  more,  before  he 
left  his  friends  for  the  night.  The  money  was  parted 
with, — the  happy  day  was  fixed,  and  if  anything 
could  afford  him  a  foretaste  of  the  bliss  he  was  to  enjoy 
when  he  obtained  Flora,  the  perfect  sympathy  of  souls 
which  took  place  on  that  evening  would  have  supplied 
it. 

On  the  evening  of  the  following  day  Eugenius 
called  again.  This  time,  however,  he  was  stopped  by 
the  landlady  in  the  passage. 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  are  come,  sir,"  said  she,  "  my 
lodgers  are  gone,  and  my  plate  and  linen — " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  faltered  Eugenius. 

"  Are  gone  with  them,"  rejoined  the  landlady. 
"  They  were  very  bad  characters  !  I  hope  you  havn't 
known  them  long,  sir  P" 

"  Call  a  coach,"  said  Garwood  faintly :  '•  bad  charac 
ters!" 

11  Yes,  sir,  regular  swindlers  !  Why,  they've  robbed 
every  body  in  Ihe  neighbourhood,  they  and  the  young 
girl'slover  with  the  great  black  whiskers." 

Eugenius  Garwood  was  lugged  home  to  Botolph 
Lane  in  a  stale  of  insensibility. 


EFFECTS   OF   ALCOHOL   UPON  THE  HUMAN 

FRAME. 

DIGESTION  is  that  process  in  the  animal  body  by  which 
the  aliments  are  dissolved,  and  the  nutritive  parts 
separated  for  the  revivification  of  the  frame.  'For  the 
support  and  continuance  of  life  in  all  classes  of  ani- 
mals, we  find  a  series  of  organs  constructed  by  the  all- 
wise  Creator  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  food,  go 
that  its  nutritious  particles  on'.v  shall  be  received  into 
the  circulatory  system,  and  form  a  new  portion  of  the 
vital  fluid,  or  blood,  in  lieu  of  that  of  the  body,  thus 
repairing  the  waste  that  is  constantly  going  on. 

The  stomach  is  the  well-known  receptacle  of  the 
food,  and  is  a  large  membranous  b*g  resembling  in 
shape  the  Scotch  bag-pipes.  It  is  composed  of  three 
coats:  the  external  is  denominated  the  tcrous ,-  the 
middle  is  formed  of  a  series  of  muscular  fibres  ,•  and  the 
third,  or  internal,  i*  called  rillaut,  from  it*  resemblance 
to  velvet.  When  food  is  received  into  the  stomach, 
the  nutritious  portions  are  extracted  by  a  aerie*  of  ves- 
sels in  the  small  intestines,  called  lactealt,  and  from 
them  they  pass  into  a  vessel  lying  on  the  spine,  and 
terminating  in  a  large  vein  .under  tbe  left  collar-bone, 
where  they  enter  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  The 
useless  and  excrementitioas  parts  pas*  through  the 
large  intestines,  and  are  finally  ejected. 

Having  thus  explained  to  the  reader  thepjbceu  of 
digestion  in  a  few  words,  let  us  show  the  eflPcts  of  al- 
cohol upon  the  system,  in  its  connexion  w(th  that  pro- 
cess. When  alcoholic  liquor  is  imbibed  into  the  sys- 
tem, the  power*  of  tbe  stomach  separate  tbe  alcohol 
from  tbe  fluid*  with  which  it  is  mixed ;  tbe  alcohol 
remain*  in  the  system,  and  tbe  other  Quids  pass  away 
by  means  of  the  large  intestine*.  Thus  tbe  dangerous 
portion  of  the  liquor  is  retained.  }n  the  first  place,  it 
attacks  the  serous  membrane  of  tbe  stomach,  which  it 
renders  thick  and  inflammatory,  and  there  lay*  the 
foundation  Of  a  cancerous  disease.  The  $chirna,  or 
concealed  tumour,  i*  thus  engendered  in  a  part  of  the 
human  frame  which,  when  we  consider  tbe  important 
function*  it  bat  W  perform,  should  be  kept  a*  healthy 
and  free  from  disease  as  possible.  The  muscular 
fibres  of  the  stomach  an  next  assailed  by  the  insidious 


poison,  which  acts  upon  them  as  an  anw'ural  astrio- 
gent.  and  destroy*  their  healthy  vitality.  Tit*  turn  of 
the  villous  membrane  follo*s  ;  and  this,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  alcohol,  becomes  inflamed  and  dfyj  Tn* 
mouths  of  the  mucous  vessel*,  which  moisten  it,  be- 
come obstructed ;  and  thence  originates  that  nausea 
which  is  experienced  at  times  by  meet  drunkard*. 
Tbe  presence  of  alcohol  in  the  stomach  also  accele- 
rates tbe  digestion  of  the  food  in  an  unnatural,  and 
consequently  imperfect  manner  ;  and  the  food  pmsg 
into  Ihe  circulating  system  in  a  slate  calculated  to  toy 
the  foundation  for  disease.  When  the  alcohol  iUelf, 
after  having  worked  all  these  pernicious  effects  in  the 
stomach,  follows  the  food  into  the  circulation,  it  be- 
comes diffused  all  over  the  frame,  and  attacks  mem- 
brane, fibre,  and  nerve  with  unrelenting  viruleaoev 
The  brain  especially  feels  tbe  power  of  this  insinuating 
poison;  and  the  nervous  system  vibrates  to  its  mew 
touch,  with  an  oscillation  that  shakes  the  whole  frame. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  powers  of  digestion. 
is  the  liver,  which  secretes  the  bile.  The  bile  is  useful 
to  the  process  of  chylification;  and  a  healthy  supply 
of  bile  is  consequently  necessary  for  the  nourishment 
of  tbe  animal.  Now  the  effect  of  alcohol  upon  th« 
liver  is  to  harden  aud  enlarge  it  to  an  unnatural  ex> 
tent,  to  change  it*  colour,  anil  to  cause  an  obstruction 
in  many  of  the  channels  through  which  the  bile  ought 
to  pass.  Tbe  result  of  thi*  evil  is  that  tbe  bile,  instead 
of  performing  its  proper  and  exclusive  duty,  is  ren- 
dered unhealthy,  mixes  with  the  blood  that  pafaea 
through  the  liver,  and  is  thus  diffused  throughout  the 
system,  thus  constituting,  in  fact  and  appearance,  the 
disease  which  is  denominated  the  yellow  jaundice. 

The  blood  and  the  bile  are  both  largely  impregnated 
with  aqueous  fluid,  or  water;  and  us  this  fluid  is  mw 
turally  carried  out  of  the  system  in  large  quantities, 
by  the  process  of  perspiration,  it*  waste  must  be  sup- 
plied by  an  adequate  quantity  of  fresh  water. '  For  thi* 
reason  is  water  the. proper,  the  wholesome,  and  the  ne- 
cessary drink  >  and  if  the  waste  of  the  aqueous  propor- 
tion* of  the  bile  and  the  blood  be  supplied  by  alcohol, 
an  idiot  can  comprehend  tbe  terrible  results  which 
must  in  the  long  run  ensue.  There  is  so  essential  a. 
difference  between  alcohol  and  water,  that  if  Ihe  blood 
and  the  bile  naturally  contain  water,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  substitution  of  alcohol  must  constitute  a  change/ 
w  h  ich  cannot  do  otherwisettian  prove  hurtful  to  the  frame,- 
from  the  mere  fact  of  its  being  contrary  to  tbe  primitive 
arrangements,  wants,  and  operations  of  nature.  Wbeo, 
therefore,  tbe  bile  and  tbe  blood  are  impregnated  with 
alcohol,  tbe  benefit  derived  from  nutritious  food  i* 
altogether  lubverted,  and  emaciation  takes  place 
throughout  the  whole  frame. 

Tbe  effects  of  alcohol  upon  the  heart  are  pernicious 
in  the  extreme,  and  frequently  lead  to  the  most  fatal 
results.  The  alcohol  hardens  the  membjane  which  co- 
vers the  heart,  and  thus  lays  the  foundation  for  o*s)ff- 
cation,  obstructing  all  tbe  valves  of  the  blood -vessel*, 
and  thus  impeding  the  proper  circulation  of  the'MU 
fluid.  When  the  heart  is  thus  ossified  to  a  certaiojJK- 
teut,  instantaneous  death  will  ensue -from  a  sudden 
rush  of  blood  to  that  part  of  the  body  under  circum- 
stances of  great  excitement,  or  an  abrupt  physical 
effort. 

Emaciation  and  corpulency  essentially  depend  upon 
the  digestive  powers.  When  tbe  food  is  hurried  ntto> 
the  circulating  system  in  a  half-concocted  state,'  in 
consequence  of  the  strong  dissolvent  power*  of  alco- 
hol,  tbe  blood  doe*  not  derive  a  proper  nutriment  from 
this  supply, .and  emaciation  takes  place  throughout  the) 
frame.  In  some  case*,  where  food  of  a  very  gross  na- 
ture is  used  as  an  habitual  article  of  diet,  the  fatty 
portions,  which  are  imparted  to  the  circulation,  in  a 
half-digested  state  through  the  effect*,  of  alcohol,  arft 
deposited  all  over  the  body,  and  cause  that  remarkable) 
corpulency  which  many  imagine,  to  be  a  sign  of  health. 
The  brewer*'  men  should  never  be  alluded  to  by  anti- 
teetotalers  as  evidence*  of  the  nutritious  qualities  of 
malt  liquor  ;  because  their  extreme  stoutne-s  is  only  a 
bloated  species  of  corpulency  by  no  means  consistent  ' 
with  real  health.  Their  flesh  is  not  firm;  and,  al- 
though they  appear  to  be  bulky  men,  they  weigh  bat 
little.  *  '  . 

When  we  reflect  upon  all  the  physical  evil*  which 
are  brought  about  by  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquor*, 
surely  the  sensible  man  requires  no  other  inducement 
to  lead  him  to  the  shrine  of  Teetatalism.  He,  who  is 
anxious  to  have  a  disordered  stomach,  a  white  and 
swollen  liver,  cancerous  bowels,  an  ossifying  hearf, 
ruined  nerves,  nausea,  sickness,  jaundice,  and  an  ema- 
ciated or  unnaturaHy  corpulent  frame,  will  adhere,  to 
the  poisons  which  pass  under  the  names,  of  Brandy, 
Giu,  Whiskey,  Rum,  Wine,  and  Malt  Liquor*  ;  but, 
if  he  wish  bis  digestive  power*  to  remain  unimpaired, 
hU  nerves  to  exist  in  a  proper  and  tranquil  state,  and 
his  frame  to  po^ess  a  robust  and  natural  health,  he  will 
at  once  a*d  for  eter  eschew  those  deleterious  drinks. 


FRENCH  CHABAOTERS  CARIOA.TUBKD.  ' 

NO.  lit.  — THK  WITNESS. 

THE  witness,  who  has  himself  been  accustomed  to  tlttf 
information  sometimes  required  by  justice  relative  to* 
vast  number  of  speculations  tbe;  principal  agents  of 
which  appear  at  its  bar,  battens  to  tK*  t*  bunal  in  ob«i 
dience  to  a  summon*  which  he  ha*  rtcerved  iff  tbe  name 
of  the  law.  At  the  Commencement  of  the  busineU  of 


THE     TEETOTALER. 


the  court,  the  witness  thinks  it  fit  to  observe  to  the 
Preside**,  and  the  Judges,  "  Gentlemen,  I  have  the 
honouUMpresent  myself  before  you,  in  accordance  with 


"  The  law  does  not  request,  sir,"  answers  the  Presi- 
dent,* "  it  commands  !  If  you  bad  not  come,  a  couple  of 
Gendarmes  would  have  been  sent  to  fetch  you." 
.  «  I  do  not  require  those  gentlemen  to  shew  me  the 
road,"  says  the  witness,  "  I  come  in  consequence  of  the 
respect  which  I  entertain  for  the  Magistracy." 

The  Gendarmes  have  in  the  meantime  conducted  into 
the  dock  an  individual  who  is  accused  by  the  King's 
Procurator  of  having  pilfered  a  box  of  wafers  at  the 
office  of  a  merchant  to  whom  he  bad  been  sent  to  pro- 
pose a  certain  speculation  concocted  by  the  witness 
himself. 

The  witness,  upon  being  questioned  relative  to  his 
knowledge  of  the  pritoner,  declares  that  he  had  never 
entertained  a  very  high  opinion  of  that  sub-agent;  but, 
surrounded  with  business,  he  says,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  lo*e  one's  time  in  investigating  the  moral  character 
of  one's  clerks. 

"  Add  to  this,  enlightened  magistrates  !"  says  the 
witness,  "  that,  in  the  coarse  of  vast  speculations  and 
affairs,  such  multitudes  of  people  are  employed,  it  if 
impossible  to  separate  the  tares  from  the  wheat.  There 
is  something  base  and  degrading  in  the  larceny  of 
which  the  prisoner  is  accused,"  continues  the  witness, 
carried  away  by  his  indignation  ;  "  and  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  how  a  man  can  think  of  stealing  a  box  of 
wafers.  I  should  think  much  better  of  a  man  who 
would'appropriate  uato  himself  a  gold  watch  or  a  Cash- 
mere shawl." 

"  Sir,"  cries  the  President,  "  you  profess  principles 
which  are  excessively  dangerous  !  There  is  the  same 
ignominy  attached  to  an  enormous  crime  as  to  a  small 
one." 

"  And  therefore,  sir,"  replies  the  witness,  "  thieves 
should  commit  the  euormous  ours." 

"  If  you  continue  iu  that  manner,"  exclaimed  the 
President,  "  I  shall  commit  you  for  contempt  of 
court." 

"  Galileo  was  incarcerated  for  having  declared  that 
the  eaith  moves  round  the  sun,"  persists  the  witness. 

"  Your  remark  is  a  very  insolent  one,"  cries  the 
President:  "  at  the  same  time  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  you  do  not  fully  appreciate  the  evil  import  of  ^our 
irord*," 

"  I  shall  not  attempt  to  convince  you  of  the  error  of 
your  opinion,"  rejoins  the  witness.  "  I  shall  therefore 
return  to  the  accused,  who,  I  am  convinced,  would  atk 
for  nothing  better  than  to  return  to  me  :  but  I  again 
repeat,  that  man  is  badly  organised.  I  ought  to  have 
guessed  at  his  predilection  fur  larceny  and  theft;  for, 
about  six  months  ago,  1  missed  a  stick  ofiealing-wax 
in  my  office  :  now  sealing-wax  belongs  to  the  same 
species  of  goods  as  the  wafers,-—  and  hence  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  how  the  individual  who  would  steal  wafers 
might  be  induced  to  walk  off  with  a  stick  of  sealing- 
wax.  However—  I  turned  away  my  youngest  clerk, 
whom  I  suspected  of  the  theft,  and  I  confiscated  the 
eleven  hundred  and  thirty-two  francs  which  his  father 
had  deposited  in  my  hands  as  security  for  his  good  con- 
duct " 

•'  Bui,"  ejaculates  the  President,  "  that  was  a  down- 
right robbery  !" 

"  So  it  was,"  repliei  the  witness,  —  "  a  downright,  a 
m«t  dingraccful  robbery  !     No  one  has   any  right  to 
plunder  me  of  a  stick  of  sealing-wax  I" 
"  I  mean  that  it  was  a  robbery  to—" 
"  To  take  my  sealing-wax  —  no  doubt  of  it!" 
"  A  robbery,"  continue*  the  President,  "  to  take  from 
your  clcik  eleven  hundred  francs  for  a  stick  of  sealing- 
wax." 

"  It  was  the  best  sealing-wax,  sir,"  says  the  witnets. 
"  However,  if  your  opinion  condemns  my  act  of  justice, 
I  am  willing  to  restore  thirty-two  francs  to  the  young 
man;  and,  should  we  ascertain  in  the  course  of  this 
trial,  that  the  youth  whom  I  deemed  culpable  was 
really  innocent,  besides  the  thirty-two  franca  I  will 
also  restore  my  esteem  to  him  whom  I  accused  1  Now, 
then  —  answer  me,  you  fellow  there  in  the  dock  —  were 
you  guilty  of  the  robbery  without  violence  of  my  stick 
of  sealing-wax  ?  Do  not  suffer  the  foitune  of  an  inno- 
cent person  to  be  any  longer  in  a  state  of  sequestration  ! 
1  might  even  add.  that  the  interests  of  my  youngest 
clerk  nave  materially  suffered  since  I  confiscated  his 
capital." 

The  President  here  reminds  the  witness  that  he  has 
not  come  to  question  the  prisoner,  and  that  all  this  de- 
clamation does  not  refer  to  the  present  case. 

"  You  were  sent  for,"  says  the  Judge,  "  to  give  us 
certain  information  relative  to  the  prisoner,  who,  in 
addition  to  his  crime,  has  the  misfortune  of  being 
houseless  and  penniless.  Now,  in  ease  the  court  should 
show  him  indulgence  and  mere*  on  this  occasion,  will 
you  take  him  back  again  into  your  service  ?" 

1  '  Oh  I  if  the  rascal  has  any  security  to  offer  for  his 
good  conduct,"  exclaimed  the  witness,  "  I  will  answer 
for  hi*  conversion  and  his  board  and  lodging.  If,  en- 
lightened Judges,  you  would  make  a  subscription  for 
him,  or  even  gire  me  a  bill  at  a  abort  date,  I  will  take 
upon  myself  the  responsibility  of  his  future  behaviour." 
«  The  Magistracy,"  says  the  I'residen  t,  "  ii  not  or- 
•anistd  with  a  view  to  furnish  securities,  sir." 
w  "  Wall,  then,"  persists  the  witness,  "  if  the  Gen. 
darmes,  who  seem  to  leel  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare 


of  the  accused,  will  abandon  each  a  week's  pay  to  form 
a  security  for  the  future  conduct  of  the  prisoner,  we 
may  still  settle  the  matter  in  an  amicable  manner." 

The  Gendarmes  shake  their  head. 

"  What,  then,  would  you  have  me  do  with  a  fellow  of 
whom  the  Gendarmes  themselves  despair?"  exclaims 
the  witness.  "  Such  a  connexion  is  a  social  impossi- 
bility !  Punish  him  according  to  the  law  and  your  con- 
sciences." 

The  prisoner  is  asked  what  he  has  to  say  in  hit  de- 
fence, and  he  addresses  the  court  in  these  terms:— 

"  Gentlemen,  this  is  the  real  truth ;— I  am  •  thief 
upon  a  small  scale;  and  the  witness  is  a  rogue  upon  a 
very  grand  one.  While  I  am  standing  here  accused  of 
having  stolen  a  box  of  wafers,  he  is  there  at  large, 
after  having  plundered  a  poor  boy  of  nearly  fourteen 
hundred  francs  !  I  have  brought  myself  tu  distress  and 
the  Correctional  Police-Court :  he  has  accumulated 
immense  wealth,  and  bears  testimony  against  me.'  ' 

The  tribunal,  not  having  to  try  the  rogue  upon  the 
grand  scale,  condemns  the  pilferer  in  a  small  way  to 
twenty-one  days'  imprisonment ;  and  the  witness  re- 
tires, with  his  head  erect 


ORIGINAL  POETKY. 

To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Teetotaler." 

Dear  Sir— there's  Just  a  rounh  remark 
Or  twa  that  I  wad  like  to  dark, 
Giu  you'd  accept  them  i'  their  sark, 

Or  harnins  drest, 
Upo'  tbe  i.- rail  teetotal  wark, 

Sae  sauckle  blest> 
I  ken  the  Ports,  to  a  man 
A'maUt,  will  cavil  at  the  plan. 
An'  stark  ly  raise  up  ilka  ban' 

For  barley  bree, 
An'  ca'  us  a*  the  gowks  they  can  , — 

But  slap  a  wee! 

For  tho'  they  a'  their  voices  raise 
To  sing  the  gusty  liquor's  umUe. 
I'suckeriu'  or  i*  nicker  Ii 

I  wadua drink  it; 


luy«. 


E'en  tho'  they  sware  il's  guid,  bcVase 

I  dinna  tbiuk  it. 
My  reasons  a'  below  you'll  see  ; 
An'  1  hae  thought,  gin  you  agree. 
My  wee  bit  music  lun'd  sad  be 

I'  hamely  Lallan: — 
Wha  kens  but  it  may  meet  the  ee* 

O'some  puir  Gallant 

That  leart  i'  Burns's  crambo-clink 
Might  aiblius  hae  been  icar't  to  think 
Fient  haet  sae  guld  as  ••  hauie  brewM"  drink 

Till  amaist  ready, 
Doon  in  auld  Clootie's  heugh  to  sink 

Baith  saul  an  body. 
Wha  kern  but  fie  a  ane  may  be. 
By  uieaus  sae  •  m.i.  led  sae  to  pre« 
Tin  pleasnres  o'  sobriely. 

That  ance  irrown  slcVer, 
lie  d  roose  the  cause  that  set  him  free 

Fnu  love  o'  liquor. 
But  whether  this  befacornae 
I  Guid  nil!  to  man  commands  us'  aye 

T»  gle  the  frowlh,  as  best  we  may— 

A  friealy  lift ; 
And  i'  myain  plain  homelv  way 

IV  m«k  a  shift. 

Just  noo  an'  then,  whene'er  the  stream 
O'  fancy  nos  wi'  loupin  faem. 
To  catth  the  brightest  o'  the  ream 

That  cpeels  the  brink. 
An'  sen  ye,  that's,  ,•  m  ye  wad  deem 

It  worth  your  blink. 
Te  ken  that  what  I've  written  noo, 
Is  but  an  introduction  to 
A  set  o'eswys,  which  I'se  d* 

Mysel  the  honour 
To  subject  unto  your  kin1  view. 

An'  trail  your  sconnrr 
Will  na  o'ertak'  the  darin'  cbiel, 
Wba  thinks  be  ought  to  take  tbe  feal, 
An  strive  « I*  those  wha  seek  the  weal 

O'  Irainan  kin', 
To  baulk  the  labour*  o'  tbe  De'i) 

1'yill  an  wine. 

An  noo  as  I  hae  let  ye  see 
A  tpeclmtn  o'  what  may  be 
Expected  when  ye  hear  ftme  me, 

I  think  1  might 
As  weel  gie  ower  for  a  we. 

An  say,  guld  nlgbt. 

Shrtwsbnrv  Yours  truly, 

Jaa.  S.  1S41.  D.ifl  Tarn. 

NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Review  of  Tkf  Ttmfemct  Mavrifrr  for  January,  ami  of  If r. 
Hard  Lei-turn,  will  appear  in  our  next. 

We  beg  to  assure  Mr.  Lrarh  that  we  only  alluded  to  tbe 

cation  or  steam  to  tbe  printing  press  to  complete  the  histo'i 

tratb  of  the  article  upon  Printing,  and  not  to  advocate  one  sys- 
tem in  preference  10 another. 

We  wish  J.  L.  M.  S.  would  try  his  or  her  band  (as  tbe  ease  may 
he)  at  prove  competition,  in  which  It  is  far  more  easy  to  succeed*. 


appli- 
torical 


We  shall  be  happy  to  receive  any  prose  speclmeas. 
s  by  S.  H.  (,'.  *rc  good,  bat  to*  k»(. 


The  same  ob- 


.     .  . 

servation  applies  to  the  poem  of  another  correspondent,  entitled 
Tltr  mp  irAir*  cfirm  Ixu  «•/  ntebrinlft,  in  which  there  an  some 
very  pretty  Meat. 
me  oi  A1. 


The  poem 

rvatio 
Tltr  mp 

ry  pret 

Some  oi  A1.  f.  11.  'i  poems  will  be  inserted.  We  thank  him  for 
Bis  communications. 

We  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  RearUr  to  th« 
Twelfth  Number  of  a  Series  of  Illustration.  ,  which  i« 
given  sjsmtfa  with  "THE  TEETOTALER"  of  thU  day. 


THE  TEETOTALER. 

SATURDAY,  JANUARY  16,  1841. 

Som  time  back  a  hawker  of  a  miscellaneous  as- 
sortment of  goods  supplied  the  landlord  of  a  small 
beer-«hop  with  a  quantity,  the  price  of  which 
amounted  to  £1:4  sterling;  and  this  sum  was  to 


be  liquidated  by  tlje  landlord  by  weekly  instal- 
ments of  £1.  The  hawker-  accordingly  visited 
the  beer-shop  regularly  eve/y  Saturday  morning 
for  twelve  weeks? and  always  received  the  amount 
due  to  him ;  but  on  each  occasion  he  thought  it 
expedient  to  regale  himself  with  some  of  the 
landlord's  "  best  ale,"  as  a  small  return  for  the 
patronage  shown  him  by  that  individual.  Very 
frequently  the  hawker  encountered  such  very 
"  pleasant  acquaintances"  at .  the  public-house, 
that  he  extended  his  visit  to  two  or  three  hours' 
sojourn  ;  and  during  that  period  he  treated  both 
himself  and  friends  to  several  pots  of  this  "  ex- 
cellent ale."  When  he  had  received  his  last  in- 
stalment, he  began  seriously  to  reflect  how  much 
he  had  gained  by  the  bargain.  The  goods  which 
he  had  sold  for  £12  originally  cost  him  £8;  but 
during  his  twelve  visits  to  the  public-house  to 
receive  his  money,  he  had  expended  £5.  The 
consequence  was,  that  he  had  absolutely  lost  £1 
by  the  transaction,  because  it  had  induced  him  to 
dissipate  so  large  a  sum  at  the  establishment 
where  he  had  disposed  of  his  goods.  The  calcu- 
lation opened  his  eyes  to  the  folly  of  the  drinking 
system  he  had  long  pursued;  and  he  resolved 
upon  becoming  a  'leetotaler.  He  signed  the 
pledge, — he  abandoned  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors ;  and  he  was  soon  enabled  to  give  up  his 
wandering  life,  and  settle  down  as  the  proprie- 
tor of  a  neat  little  shop,  where  everything  went 
well  with  him ! 

What  an  admirable  moral  is  taught  by  this  in- 
cident! The  working-man  is  here  shown  that 
his  interests — his  selfish  interests  are  intimately 
connected  with  Teetolalism.  The  mechanic,  the 
artizan,  and  the  operative,  are  delighted  to  receive 
the  most  trivial  increase  of  wages,  if  it  be  only  an 
augmentation  of  one  shilling  per  week; — the 
tradesman  is  equally  pleased  with  the  receipt  of 
the  smallest  coins  for  the  articles  which  he  vends  ; 
— and  the  lawyer,  the  broker,  the  merchant,  and 
the  speculator,  hail  the  termination  of  a  bargain 
in  which  they  have  succeeded  in  beating  down  a 
client  or  a  customer  by  a  few  ^shillings.  We  nre 
all  more  or  less  attached  to  money ;  and  the  must 
insignificant  increase  of  income  is  a  source  of 
delight.  How  is  it,  then,  that  they,  who  are  so 
careful  to  amass  and  so  satisfied  to  receive,  are 
still  so  profuse  in  their  expenditure  of  the  pre- 
cious coin  in  liquors  which  areflnjurious  to  them  P 
The  expense  entailed  upon  individuals  by  the 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  greater  than  at  first 
meets  the  eye.  The  first  outlay  to  purchase  those 
liquors  is  not  the  only  expense  they  occasion ; 
the  system  becomes  derangw  by  thejr  use,  and 
medical  attendance  is  required.  Then,  much  pre- 
cious time  is  wasted  at  the  Bacchanalian  board, 
and  occupied  by  indisposition — if  not  by  absolute 
illness.  To  most  people  time  is  money ;  and  even 
time  cannot  be  devoted  to  a  proper  and  beneficial 
use  without  health.  Thus  is  it  that,  besides  their 
first  cost,  alcoholic  liquors  are  most  expensive 
articles  of  indulgence  in  a  variety  of  other  re- 
spects. 

It  is  a  most  remarkable  fact  that  there  is  many 
a  rich  man  who  will  not  lend  a  friend  a  shilling 
in  the  moment  of  difficulty,  but  who  will  gladly 
give  that  friend  "  a  dinner  and  as  much  wine  as 
he  can  drink."  Now  this  friend  will  consume  at 
least  half  a  bottle  of  wine;  and  here  is  an  imme- 
diate expense  to  the  rich  man  of  half-a-crown. 
The  reader  will  hence  perceive  that  what  is  often 
termed  hospitality,  is  nothing  more  than  ostenta- 
tious display. 

The  waste  of  time  and  loss  of  health,  through 
indulgence  in  intoxicating  liquors,  are  amongst 
the  most  dangerous  of  the  evils  resulting  from 
that  indulgence.  The  most  moderate  use  of  those 
liquors  is  also  attended  with  expense.  The  ope- 
rative, the  mechanic,  and  tbe  clerk,  all  complain 
of  the  lowness  of  their  wages ;  and,  while  they 
declare  that  they  can  scarcely  procure  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  expend  their 
hard  and  sorry  earnings  upon  the  purchase  of 
beer  and  spirits.  If  a  working  man  only  regale 
himself  with  one  quart  of  strong  beer  every  day, 
he  thus  disposes  of  nearly  half-a-crown  per  week. 
And  yet  he  cannot  find  the  money  for  his  land- 
lord, and  is  surprised  that  his  goods  are  seized  for 
rent !  The  very  half-a-crown  a-week  which  he 
disburses  in  the  public-house  will  pay  the  rent  of 
a  comfortable  cottage.  The  clerk,  who  earns 
thirty  shillings  or  two  pounds  per  week,  takes 
his  beer  with  his  dinner,  and  his  glass  of  grog  at 
night ;  and  on  Sunday  he  generally  wastes  three 
or  four  shillings  at  one  of  those  vile  dens  of  in- 
famy called  «  Tea-Gardens."  If  he  only  expend 
in  this  manner  five  shillings  every  week,  he  suc- 
ceeds in  making  away  with  thirteen  pounds  a- 
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year— a  sum  which  would  kq$p  him  respectably 
supplied  with  clothes  und.linm.  . 

The  perpetual ;Ctj  is,  "How  bad  the  limes 
are!"     We  admit  that  they  are  bad: — but  why 
should  we  make  them  worse  P  The  working-man 
is  poor  from  circumstances  over  which  he  exer- 
cises no  control: — why  should  he  increase  his 
poverty  by  means  of  circumstances  which  he  can 
control  ?  '  We  are  all  more  or  less  the  artificers 
and  the  arbiters  of  our  own  fortunes ;  and  yet  we 
are  perpetually  complaining  against  that  adver- 
sity of  Fortune,  which  is  to  be  traced  in  reality  to 
our  own  misdeeds,  imprudence,  or  improvidence. 
The  money,  expended  upon  intoxicating  liquors, 
can  not  be  even  said  to  be  thrown  away.     If  it 
were  thrown  away  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
word,  this  manner  of  disposing  of  it  would  not  be 
so  ridiculous  or  injurious  us  the  use  to  which  it  is 
appropriated  in  the  purchase  of  strong  drink.     If 
the  artizan,  who  imagines   that  he  has  half-a- 
crown  a-week  too  much  for  his  rational  wants, 
would  throw  that  sum  into  a  river,  he  would  know 
the  extent  of  his  loss  :  but,  when  he  takes  that 
sum  to  the  public  house,  and  deluges  his  stomach 
with  the  |  poison  which  it  procures,  he  cannot 
tli  i' it  calculate  the  injury  he  will  sustain  from  his 
conduct.     He  may  say  that  drinking  is  a  pleasant 
indulgence  :  but,  if  drinking  ruin  his  health,  his 
morals,  and  his  fortune,  he  must  learn  to  abandon 
the  habit.    The  same  individual  may   imagine 
that  idleness  is  more  agreeable  than  occupation  ; 
but  he  does  not  abstain  from  work  altogether  on 
that  account,  because  he  could  not  exist  without 
it.     In  this  case  he  is  compelled  to  exercise  a 
certain  control  over  his  inclinations,  because  his 
interests  compel  him  to  do  so :  why,  then,  will  he 
•  not  exert  the  same  faculty  of  self-command  in  the 
former  case,  and  adopt  a  principle  of  total  absti- 
nence from  all  intoxicating  liquors  P 

The  heart  of  the  true  philanthropist  turns  sick 
within  him,  when  he  surveys  the  wretched  hovels 
in  which  such  multitudes  of  his  fellow-creatures 
reside.  But  so  long  as  the  working-man  expends 
even  the  smallest  portion  of  his  earnings  upon 
liquor,  will  his  home  be  wretched,  his  family  rag- 
ged, and  himself  unhappy.  The  Scripture  says, 
"You  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon." — The 
Teetotalers  say,  "  You  cannot  go  to  the  ale-house, 
and  the  church  also."  So  evident  and  important 
are  the  truths  of  Teetotalism,  that  they  only  re- 
quire to  be  widely  published,  to  be  as  generally 
adopted. 

And  now  a  word  to  the  advocates  of  the  great 
doctrine  itself.  Let  them  be  unremitting  in  their 
energies  to  undermine  the  temples  of  the  publi- 
cans i  and  may  the  campaign  of  tbe  year  1841  be 
conducted  wjth  vigour,  and  independently  of 
those  intestine  feuds  which  cause  the  tpherc  of 
Teetotalism  to  shake  to  its  very  centre.  Let  the 
fight  be  a  fair  one — a  fight  in  the  light  of  day, 
such  as  Ajax  loved,  and  in  the  sight  of  heaven. 
Let  all  useless  passion  and  ill-feeling  be  sacrifi- 
ced to  the  interests  of  the  cause  ;  and  let  the  advo- 
cates themselves  act  with  calmness,  consistency, 
and  steady  perseverance  of  which  impetuosity 
shall  form  no  characteristic.  The  violence  of 
Achilles  may  be  expected  to  command  success  in 
the  mortal  combat  with  Hector ;  but  the  glory  of 
the  victory  need  not  to  have  been  tarni.-lied  by 
dragging  the  dead  body  thrice  round  the  walls  of 
Troy  !  "  A  good  cause, "  says  the  Rtligio  Medicif 
"  needs  rot  to  be  pleaded  by  passion,  and  can  ever 
sustain  itself  on  a  temperate  dispute."  Let  this 
great  maxim  be  ever  present  to  the  memories  of 
the  advocates  of  Teetotalism,  and  let  the  truth  of 
it  be  brilliantly  evidenced  in  their  conduct,  so 
that — if  he  be  thriced-armed,  whose  side  is  just 
— he  alone  may  be  entitled  to  anticipate  success 
who  employs  legitimate  means  in  defence  of  a 
proper  cause. 

Let  not  the  vintners,  the  brewers,  and  the  pub- 
licans delude  themselves  with  the  fend  expecta- 
tion, or  buoy  themselves  up  with  the  mere  hope 
of  a  reaction.  The  isolated  facts  of  relapses  on 
the  part  of  Teetotalers,  with  all  the  advantage  of 
such  juxta-position,  are  merely  exceptions  to  a 
grand  general  rule ;  for  the  great  bulk  of  those 
who  have  signed  the  pledge,  remain  faithful  to 
the  obligation.  If  we  consider  the  anatomical 
truth,  that  "  the  spirits  of  the  body  are,"  in  the 
language  of  the  devout  and  eloquent  Robert  Hall, 
"  collected  at  the  heart,"  we  shall  perceive  what 
is  the  proper  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the 
power  exercised  by  the  leading  Teetotal  societies 
of  the  metropolis.  Even  were  tbe  Genius  of  Tee- 
totalism to  repose  on  its  couch  for  a  short  time, 
and  survey  the  work  which  it  has  already  accom- 
plished, it  would  nevertheless  be  meditating  fresh 


conquests, — it  would  have  other  laurels  and  tro- 
phies, other  triumphs  and  ovations  in  prospect ! 
Roused  from  their  quietude,  the  people  of  these 
isles  will  arise  at  the  voice  of  Teetotalism,  and 
will  prepare  to  shake  off  the  shackles  of  the  des- 
pot— Intemperance !  They  will  rise, — not  with 
the  cauldron  of  Medea,  nor  with  the  incantations 
of  Canidia,  nor  with  the  aegis  of  Minerva ;— they 
will  rise, — but  not,  like  Cadmus,  to  sow  dragon's 
teeth,  which  shall  spring  up  into  armed  legions ; 
— but, "  in  panoply  complete  of  heavenly  temper" 
will  they  rise,  asserting  the  aristocracy  of  mind, 
and  the  aristocracy  of  virtue ! 


THE  FOREWARNED. 

"  A  GLASS  can  barm  nobody ;  or  if  it  does,  he's  a  fool 
that  takei  it.    As  for  me  it  lias  never  yet  done  me  in- 
jury. I'm  for  every  thing  in  moderation,  and  I  believe 
I  shall  continue  to  be  sociable  till  the  day  of  sickness." 
"  But  I  suppose  you  sometimes  have  your  tumbler 
when  there  i*  nothing  like  the  plea  of  sociality  in  the 
caw  ;  when  yon  have  neither  friend  nor  companion  to 
keep  you  in  countenance  P"    "  Indeed  I  have,  andiee 
no  evil  in  it,  so  long  as  I  never  drink  to  excess.' 
"  And  yet  it  is  not  more  than  two  or  three  years  ago 
Mr.  Cooper,  that  you  told  me,  when  we  one  day  hap- 
pened to  be  on  the  same  subject,  yon  never  drank  a 
drop,  nor  thought  of  a  dram  after  dinner,  nor  a  like 
cordial  after  supper,  unless  some  one  dropped  in,  or  you 
yourself  were  on  a  visit."     "  All  true,  McTavish." 
''Well,  then,  according  to  your  own  shewing  the  habil 
is  gaining  upon  'you.  I  remember,  too,  that  you  at  thai 
time  spoke  of  moderation  in  every  thing  as  you  do 
now,  so  that  your  terms  are  wondrously  elastic  and 
supple,  your  principles  most  conveniently  accommo- 
dating.    I  should   oot  think  it  strange  if  in  some  two 
years  hence  I  should  still   find    you  harping  in  the 
same   tones,  and  preaching  up  the  same  doctrine  ol 
moderation  ;  and  yet  be  forced  to  confess  that  two  of 
those  tumblers  twice  in   every  four-and-twenty  hours 
bad  become  your  regular  allowance,  even  when  quite 
alone,  or  when  no  one  else  was  present  to  witness  your 
debauch  bnt  your  wife  and   daughters.     To  witness 
your  debauch,  did  I  say  P — ay,  and  to  see  tbe  inroads 
which  an  insidious  habit  was  making  upon  your  soul's 
health  with  sorrow,  and  sad  though  silent  forebodings ; 
or,  what  would   be   worse,  with  heedless  and  callous 
feelings,  their  moral  sensibility  being  blighted  or  per- 
verted through  your  evil  example."     "Yuu  are  too 
bard,  McTavisb,  too  illiberal,"   said  Mr.  Cooper  with 
some  warmth,  so  thai  1  felt  it  proper  to  drop  the  din- 
course  as  toon  as  possible  with  the  due  performance  of 
what  I  considered  it  my  duty  to   fulfil.     I   was  wel) 
aware  of  the  generous,  facile  disposition  of  my  neigh, 
bour,     I  looked   upon  him  as  a  man   of  feeble  moral 
resolution,  and  I  bad  for  some  time  been  gradually  be. 
coming  more  and  more  convinced   that  unless  some 
strong  arresting  event  or  power  should  intervene  for 
his  salvation,  he  would  not  cease  till  he  had  arrived  at 
a  pitch  of  degradation  that  would  be  gross,  disgraceful, 
and  even  a  bye-word  in  the  mouths  of  your  men  of 
muiltiatiim.     In  order  to  conclude  with  some  effect  the 
discussion,  I  bethought  me  of  an  anecdote  with  which 
my  neighbour  was  acquainted,  which  was  illustrative  of 
the  lax  phraseology  and  unsettled  meanings  of  drunk- 
ard?, when  you  asiail  them  relative  to  their  darling  vice. 
This  was  my  story : — 

"  Mr.  Hacleod,  the  old  red-faced  minister  at  that  time 
of  a  parish  in  Argylesbire,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
dwelt  on  the  sea  coast,  many  of  them  being  fishermen, 
and  not  a  few  illicit  distillers  of  Peatreak  or  '  mountain 
dew,'  and  most  of  them  great  whiskey  swallow  ers,  felt 
it  frequently  to  be  hi*  duty  to  declaim  concerning  tbe 
evils  of  intemperance,  be  being  the  advocate  and  abet- 
ter  of  moderation,  by  precept,  and  also,  us  he' supposed, 
by  practice.  And  this  was  the  cast  of  his  lecture : — 

"  •  My  dear  friends,' belaid,  '  let  me  once  more  ad- 
dres*  you  anent  tbe  beastly  habit  to  which  so  many  of 
you  are  addicted.  You  know  I  am  a  liberal  man  in 
my  constructions ;  I  constantly  inculcate  charitableness 
of  mind  ;  and  am  measured  and  moderate  in  all  things. 
I  can  take  a  glass  and  gie  a  glasa  with  the  best  of  yon, 
or  like  any  other  decent  person ;  but  I  eanna  bide,  ~ 
canna  awa  wi'it,  to  see  yon  aye  dram  dramming.  In 
this  biting,  drizzling  climate  of  ours,  and  where  so 
many  of  you  go  down  into  the  sea  in  ships,  1  am  very 
ready  to  allow  that  a  drop  of  the  creature  is  comforting 
and  essential  at  times.  When  a  man  rises  in  tbe  morn- 
ing he  needs  a  glass  to  keep  ont  tbe  damp,  bnt  I  would 
na  have  him  to  be  everlastingly  dram  dramming.  At 
breakfast  too  it  is  my  custom  to  take  another,  bat  awa 
with  your  never  devawling  dram  dramming, 

"  '  Nobody  whose  head  is  sound  hot  will  be  ready 
for  a  taste  at  a  half-way  boor  to  dinner  time  ;  bat  oh 
fie,  bae  done  with  your  constant  dram  dramming.  After 
that  key-stone  meal,  I  can  stomach  a  double  dose,  bat 
nane  of  your  wearifu*  dram  dramming.  Again,  towards 
tbe  setting  of  the  son,  or  down  in  tbe  cool  of  the  sfter- 
noon,  the  spirits  require  to  be  cherished ;  and  once 


more  at  the  six  o'clock  bell,  you  may  repeat  tbe  pro- 
cess ;  but  mark  me  I  will  not  have  you  always  dram 
dramming.  And  to  shew  yon  bow  indulgent  your 
minister  is,  yon  may  after  inppcr,  and  when  jour  bed 


«  at  hand,  drink  as  mickle  as  yon  please,  but  oh,  my 
irethren,  you  must  on  no  account  be  aye  drq^  dram- 
ming !' " 

Mr.  Cooper,  although  he  had  often  heard"  _ 
and  had  been  ruffled  by  my  preceding  urgingsTbecame 
quite  reconciled  while  I  was  repeating  it,  and  laughed 
heartily  at  the  Highland  minister's  code  of  moderation. 
He  admitted  that  any  such  code  was  shewn  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly indefinite  and  entirely  relative  ;  that  it  ad- 
mitted of  the  widest  stretcbinga  and  therefore  grossest 
abuses,  especially, an  he  himself  remarked,  since  the  term 
glass  was  vague,  for  he  knew  that  in  Mr.  Macleod's 
pariah  the  measure  which  went  by  that  name  waa  a 
vessel  quite  aa  capacious  as  two  wine  glasses  of  ordi- 
nary dimensions.  "It  would  burn  me  up  in  a  week," 
be  added,  "  if  I  were  to  follow  the  reverend  liceneerl 
practice!"  "  So  you  would  have  said  of  your  own 
present  habit  had  it  been  recommended  to  you  twenty 
years  ago  as  the  standard  of  moderation."  The  man 
seemed  staggered.  He  looked  thoughtful.  "  Do  you 
know  my  good  neighbour,"  said  I,  seeing  him  in  a 
state  of  mind  which  I  deemed  might  be  improved  upon 
at  tbe  moment,  "  do  you  know  that  I  have  lately  ob- 
served on  the  market  day,  when  we  have  dined  together 
in  Glasgow  before  returning  to  our  farms  in  tbe  even- 
ing, that  you  have  dipped  deep  and  oft  into  your  turn* 
bier;  so  that  some  of  our  acquaintance  who  meet  us 
at  the  ordinary,  and  who  are  modrrut?  men,  have  al- 
ready set  you  down  as  something  more  than  a  tippler, 
just  as  you  would  construe  Macleod."  "  But  I  can 
leave  it  off  when  I  please,"  he  quickly  rejoined,  rally- 
ing at  the  thought.  "  Why  don't  you  then  P"  "  I 
shall."  "  When  P— say  to-day ;  we  are  to  dine  shortly 
at  the  Wheatsheaf  as  usual ;  confine  yourself  to  na- 
ture's beverage,  or  to  toast  and  water ;  and  I  will  yet 
have  hope*  of  you."  "  I  am  resolved — there's  my 
band  ;"  a  tear  the  while  gathering  in  the  corner  of  bis 
eye,  which  put  a  welcome  stop  to  our  discourse. 

As  had  been  our  wont  on  the  Wednesdays,  when 
business  took  us  both  to  Glasgow,  we  dined  together 
at  tbe  place  just  now  mentioned.    At  that  period,  and 
or  a  series  of  years  before,  our  farms  joined  one  and 
another,  and  we  were  on  terms  of  peculiar  intimacy ; 
lie  one  which  I  rented  being  the  largest,  while  he  waa 
x>th  landlord  and  tenant  of  his.    We  dined  on  the  day 
n  question,  and  Mr.  Cooper  was  as  good  as  his  word. 
He  waa  for  that  time  at  least  a  total  abstinence  man  ; 
but  not,  I  was  sorry  to  perceive,  without  shewing  that 
the  sacrifice  was  greater  than  was  promising.    He  was 
fidgetty  and  uneasy.      His  appetite  was  bad,  except 
for  the  stimului  which  the  snufT-box  lent  him,  to  which 
be  had  constant  recourse.     He  was  cross  and  snappish; 
and  when  one  or  two  of  the  moderates  perceived  him 
to  be  in  this  humour,  and  at  tbe  same  time  without 
his  usual  soother,  they  bantered  him  unmercifully,  t» 
my  no  small  anxiety.    At  length  my  neighbour  lost 
all  command  of  temper,  and  made  to  leave  tbe  table 
abruptly.    And  when  I  asked  if  be  would  not  tarry 
five  minutes  that  I  might  accompany  biro,  his  answer 
was,  "  you  may  go  to—,"  slamming  the  door  rudely 
on   hi«  nit,  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards  apeeding 
at  •  rapid  rate  from  the  stable-yard.     I  was  vexed,  I 
was  sorry  that  I  bad  interfered  so  fat  between  him  and 
his  vice,  thinking  that  in  future  we  should  be  on  any 
thing  bat  neighbourly  terms.    However  I  prognosti- 
cated too  rashly  ;  for  next  morning  I  was  agreeably 
surprised  on  receiving  a  message   from  my  generous 
hearted  friend,  requesting  me  to  wait  on  him  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  as  he  wished  to  take  my  advice 
about  some  farming  operations.     He  received  me  cor- 
dially, but  with  some  token*  of  embarrassment  at  first. 
Both   avoided  all  sort  of   approach  to  the  preceding 
day's  conversation  and  incidents.    I  dined  with  Kim. 
There  were  no  intoxicating  liquors  on  the  table.    Ha 
was   cheerful.     A  deep  reflection,   and  no   doubt  a- 
consciousness  of  having  taken  a  right  step,  one  which 
put  him  on  the  path  to  prosperity  on  earth  and  hap- 
piness hereafter,  bnoying  him  up. 

But  tbe  reform  was  bnt  temporary.    Poor  Cooer 
was  a  backslider. 

We  still  sometimes  rode  together  to  market,  or  net 
in  Glasgow  ;  but  it  waa  not  so  frequently  as  before,  as 
if  the  forrgathtriny  had  been  avoided  intentionally  on 
his  part.  He  never  more  made  the  Wheatsheaf  hi* 
head  quarters  nor  his  dinner  boose.  Dine,  however, 
he  did  somewhere  ;  and  home  too  he  rode,  with  whom 
or  how,  I  seldom  knew.  Bnt  this  became  notorious, 
that  it  was  frequently  after  a  night's  carousing  in  town, 
or  his  having  been  pnt  to  bed  in  the  tavern  ;  for  like  all 
backslider*  his  downward  course  was  headlong.  He) 
could  not  go  abroad  and  remain  sober.  Business  was* 
burden  to  him.  It  was  not  bis  "  chief  end.1'  He  was 
changing  every  day  to  the  wane.  Hie  countenance 
was  growing  bloated ;  bis  dress  waa  slovenly,  in  spite 
of  the  assiduities  of  bis  fine  family ;  his  gait  was  that 
of  incertitude  and  the  loss  of  self-respect ;  bis  affaire 
were  running  to  ruin  ;  and  to  all  intents  and  purpose* 
he  appeared  a  lost  man, — lost  for  evert  Alaa,  the) 
wreck  and  havoc  wrought  by  a  grovelling  vice  1 

H  is  family  for  a  while  strove  to  conceal  hi*  conduct, 
to  put  on  smiling  face*,  and  to  talk  with  bale  hearts, 
even  after  it  was  rumoured,  and  I  was  convinced  with 
truth,  that  he  waa  night  after  night  carried  to  hi*  bed, 
his  sense*  drowned  and  unable  to  help  himself.  He 
could  not  take  off  hi*  clothe*  or  keep  bis  person  clean, 
any  more  than  a  tucking  babe.  Bard  lot  for  delicate 
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women  we*  that  of  his  wife  and  daughters  !  He  was 
s»W  a  solitary  drunkard ;  mad  and  outrageous  when 
half-inebriated ;  filthy  and  Iwnstly  when  speechless. 

Such  was  my  neighbour  Coiner's  condition  at  the 
•period  of  his  descent  of  which  I  am  now  speaking  ;  and 
the  covering  of  his  vice  waa  no  longer  possible.  Wo- 
man's patience  could  extend  no  further. 

Mrs.  Cooper  tailed  upon  me  at  last,  confided  to  me 
the  whole,  satisfying  me  that  the  country-side  wai  not 
half  informed  of  the  misery  which  bad  overtaken  her. 
V  Bat  come  over  and  talk  to  him.  He  swallows  daily 
•nd  nightly  enormous  quantities  of  the  strongest  li- 
quor. There  is  no  man  who  has  more  weight  with  him 
than  you  hare.  Perhaps  you  may  do  us  good.  If  not, 
yon  will  have  done  a  good  man's  part,  and  will  have 
my  gratitude  till  death.  Come  over  and  dine  with  us 
to-morrow.  Promise,  and  I  will  tell  him  ;  or  rather 
drop  in  at  an  early  hour,  and  as  if  by  chance  ,  and  at 
least  for  once  preserve  him  for  a  few  hours  from  flying 
to  the  poison.'1  I  promised,  although  disliking  the 
office ;  and  I  kept  my  word. 

I  found  my  neighbour  had  jnst  left  his  bed,  and  had 
not  yet  stupified  himself  with  any  very  recent  dmugh's.  I 
We  took  to  the  fields  and  strolled  among  his  parks  till  ' 
the  dinner  hour,  talking  as  husbandmen  fondly  do  of 
their  farming  operations  and  schemes.  I  had  every 
now  and  then  taken  it  upon  myself  to  find  fault  with 
his  management,  or  rather  mismanagement,  asserting 
in  rather  stronger  terms  than  the  case  really  warranted, 
that  somehow  every  thing  gare  tokens  of  carelessness, 
of  want  of  proper  superintendence.  The  drains  were 
Allowed  to  remain  choked;  the  fences  were  insuffi- 
cient :  the  corn  field  was  poisoned  with  weeds.  "  I 
am  almost  thinking,"  said  1,  ••  Mr.  Cooper,  that  you 
seldom  look  after  your  workmen, — I  fear,  (at  tlie  mo- 
ment looking  him  searching!)-  in  the  f«ce.)that  you  sit 
too  long  after  your  dinner,  and  may  be  that  you  never 
cross  the  threshold  of  your  house  when  once  you  come 
alongside  of  the  bottle.  Why  yoor  very  person  is  not 
BO  tuly  as  it  should  be ;  and  your  visage  as  ihe  louking- 
gUss  I  should  inform  you  begins  to  tell  tales."  He  stood 
•tock  still ;  he  did  not  change  colour  as  he  had  done 
two  years  previously,  for  it  was  hardly  possible  to  red- 
den to  a  deeper  hue  than  his  face  now  uniformly  wore. 
But  h-  seemed  like  one  suddenly  smote,  and  exclaim- 
ed, "  Convicted  again  !  you  have  guessed  right  Me 
Tavibh.  but  Ibis  very  morning  I  took  an  oath  never 
more  to  offend."  "What!"  said  I,  "another  oath 
ater  the  breaches  that  have  gone  before  ?"  and  I  shook 
my  head  in  testimony  of  my  incredulity  concerning 
the  validity  of  the  new  resolution,  without  however 
prolonging  the  discussion,  for  I  was  vexed  and  r  slber 
disgusted,  pitying  him  a  id  his  family  at  the  same 
time,  not  dreaming,  however,  that  I  should  have  before 
parting  from  him  that  day  my  worst  fears  confirmed 
ia  a  remarkable  manner. 

We  had  dined  and  refrained  from  tasting  a  dropof 
•ny  liquor  stronger  than  water ;  but  not  without  ezpe. 
riencing  unusual  emotions  for  a  dinner  party.  He  was 
necessarily  uncomfortable,  not  merely  from  the  want 
of  his  habitual  potations,  but  from  his  awkward  posi- 
tion in  my  sight.  His  wife  too  looked  like  one  that 
was  striving  to  lay  a  hold  upon  hope,  at  one  time  plan- 
ning movements  and  measures  for  the  future,  at  ano- 
ther recounting  the  pleasanter  occurrences  in  her  hus- 
band's past  life  ;  yet  ever  and  anon  stealing  a  look  al 
him  of  deepest  solicitude.  It  was  impossible  to  observe 

her  without  thinking  of  matronly  and  comely  love, 

without  inwardly  pronouncing  her  chastened  affection 
and  sympathies  tu  be  beyond  all  price. 

When  it  drew  towards  sunaet,  1  made  for  departing. 
Mr.  Cooper  and  myself  having  been  left  to  ouraelves 
by  his  wife  and  daughters,  as  I  could  gather,  in  order 
that  I  might  follow  up  with  some  appropriate  ob- 
•ervation  the  delicate  aubject  which  I  had  been  em- 
ployed to  improve.  I  had  risen  to  buckle  on  my  spurs 
being  so  much  at  a  loss  to  introduce  an  advice  or  warn- 
ing without  abruptness  and  confusion  of  manner,  that  I 
needed  some  occupation.were  it  only  to  afford  me  courage 
or  diversion.  During  the  proce-oof  personal  equipment 
I  necessarily  had  to  bend  down,  having  turned  my 
back  for  the  moment  on  my  friend.  I  was  just  on  the 
brink  of  speaking  in  some  such  terms  as  the  following 
— -  I  tain  hope  Mr.  Cooper  that  you  will  never  a*a.n 
have  to  accuse  yourself  for  any  indulgence  of  the  sort 
we  were  discoursing  of  this  forenoon ;  or  at  least  that 
you  will  let  it  be  openly  and  not  by  stealth,  the  latter 
being  the  deadliest,  most  besotting  and  progressive 
«1yle  of  intemperance."— When  happening  to  look 
through  between  my  legs  I  actually  beheld  the  man 
hastily  snatch  a  bottle  from  the  (Aboard  and  put  it 
swiftly  to  his  mouth,  which  obtained  one  hearty 
draught  before  I  could  in  my  astonishment  call  out 
"  hold"  !  And  what  think  you  of  the  secret  transpres 
tor's  instant  conduct  and  words  f  Why,  he  dashed  the 
bottle  to  the  floor,  smote  his  forehead,  grasped  at  a 
carving  knife,  with  which  he  intended  no  doubt  to  do 
himself  some  grievous  injury,  but  which  with  difficolty 
I  wrenched  from  bis  hand  by  main  force.  He  Iben 
ran  on  with  a  sort  of  torrent  of  confession  and  self- 
•ccosation,  mingled  with  contumacy,  uttered  in  tones 
Mir  between  a  bowl  and  a  sore  complaint,  which  seem- 

*•'  !  I-10..™'  ^I"0!1  lik*  the  mMO«  of  a  mad  man.  and 

WWCfc  brought  the  family  quickly  around  us.  -  What  ail- 

eth  you  William."  screamed  his  wife.  "Ob,  my  father." 

;  hu  eldest  daughter  cried,  at  the  same  Ume  clinging  to 


him,  and  beseeching  him  to  compose  himself.  "  Death, 
devils,  and  hell!"  was  his  response  to  these  fond  and  im- 
ploring accents.  "  My  poor  husband  is  beside  himself." 
Mrs.  Cooper  passionately  uttered.  "  I  have  seen  him 
this  way  too  often  before,  and  incurable  delirium  will 
be  the  early  iasue."  "  DtliriMm  trtmtnt,"  the  wretched 
man  hysterically  commenced'  relating,  taking  up  the 
term,  and  hurrying  into  something  like  a  lecture  on 
the  frightful  effects  of  intemperance.  "  The  devils 
believe  and  tremble,"  he  shouted,  and  then  laughed 
immoderately  :  this  sentence  appeared  to  afford  him  a 
satisfactory  idea,  or  a  fit  illustration. 

A: >IT  a  considerable  time  had  elapsed,  during  which 
his  remorse  and  vehemence  assumed  different  phases, 
he  became  pacified  so  far  as  to  give  way  to  heavy  sobs 
and  a  flood  of  tears  such  as  strong  men  shed  ;  and  be- 
fore I  left  the  house  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  led 
like  a  child  to  his  bed-room,  where  be  remained  quiet, 
as  1  afterwards  learnt,  till  morning. 

Till  morning !  —but  it  was  then  with  the  entire  swing 
of  his  terrible  propensity  that  he  resorted  to  the  brandy 
bottle;  yes,  bottle  after  bottle  with  a  desperate  eager- 
ness, which  confined  him  to  his  bed  constantly.  It  was 
no  use  to  refuse  him  a  supply,  for  his  violence  became 
so  extreme,  that  his  distressed  wife  was  glad  to  allow 
him  to  subdue  bis  strength  by  swallowing  the  mastering 
poison.  Indeed  he  seemed  at  times  to  harbour  the 
thought  of  murdering  her.  He  was  literally  mad.  fit 
for  a  lunatic  asylum,  to  which  he  should  have  been  sent 
instead  of  permitting  him  to  exasperate  his  disease  \>\ 
renewed  and  unlimited  draughts.  "  Bind  him  with 
cords,"  said  I.  ••  Alas  !"  answered  the  heart-broken 
woman.  "  I  know  not  what  to  do.  I  cannot  l)ear  to 
see  my  husband  l>ouad.  1  fear  that  to  deny  him  brandy 
will  occasion  speedy  death.  Ah!  what  a  death  1  To 
die  by  one's  own  hand  '." 

He  continued  for  nearly  a  mouth  to  drink  day  and 
night  after  the  manner  that  has  been  ktated  seldom 
tasting  fixxl.  For  the  la- 1  week  of  that  perio;),  1  had 
been  from  home  and  uninformed  about  his  condition 
and  progress  ;  but  on  my  return  I  was  told  that  his 
exces«  had  become  alroo.t  unparalleled,  that  some  fool 
ish  adviser,  as  I  think  he  must  have  been,  hail  suggested 
that,  as  his  propensuy  would  reach  a  climax,  the  best 
thing  to  do  was,  to  raise  his  u'i»gust.  to  force  his  utomach 
to  rebel,  by  placing  a  barrel  of  spirits  within  his  reach. 
Laving  knocked  out  one  of  its  ends  and  planted  beside 
it  a  tin  jug.  My  observation  on  hearing  this,  was,  that 
it  was  a  sure  way  ••  either  to  kill  or  cure,  but  to  kill 
most  probably."  Nor  did  1  loje  any  time  in  pnyiog  a 
visit  to  the  abode  where  there  was  so  much  sorrow 
and  distress. 

"  I  think. -said  Mrs  Cooper,"  your  visit  will  be  the 
immediate  forerunner  of  some  of  some  alteration.  Oh, 
that  it  may  be  to  a  godly  end.  Come  in,  Mr.  McTavish, 
go  to  the  distracted  man.  May  your  prayers  for  l:ii 
recovery  be  answered  graciously.  •  As  I  approached 
his  chamber  his  bellowing  emote  upon  my  ear,  and 
almost  utterly  repelled  me.  But  when  I  entered,  my 
horror  was  vastly  increased  There,  pillowed  up  in  a 
half-sitting  posture,  the  self-destroyer  apawed.  his 
eyes  blood-shot,  his  visage  a  deep  purple,  nix  cheeks 
fearfully  swollen,  his  tongue  lolling  out  of  hu  mouth, 
h.s  utterance  inarticulate,  and  the  fumes  around  him 
sickeniug.  He  cast  upon  me  a  sort  of  meaningless  ga«e 
at  the  same  time  stretching  out  the  hand  which  held 
the  jug.  and  with  an  unsteady  dip  endeavouring  to  fill 
the  measure.  I  could  not  be  an  inactive  witness  of  the 
monstrous  scene,  and  dashed  the  vessel  from  his  grasp 
before  he  could  bring  it  to  his  lip*.  With  almost  sim- 
ultaneous impulse  I  snatched  up  the  small  barrel  and 
tossed  it  out  of  the  window,  determined  that  it  should 
not  afford  one  drop  more.  Hardly  had  I  let  down  the 
sash,  and  presented  a  front  of  resolution  to  him,  than 
with  an  agility  quite  unnatural,  he  sprung  from  his 
bed,  and  essayed  to  tear  me  to  pieces.  In  fact  he  was 
too  powerful  for  me.  and  threw  me  down  with  consider. 
able  violence  ;  a  ter  which,  perhaps  mercifully  for  me, 
be  rushed  out  of  the  apartment  and  took  to  Ihe  fields. 
I  followed  as  quickly  as  possible,  every  one  in  the 
house  likewise  being  in  pursuit.  "  He  is  for  the  pre- 
cipice," one  exclaimed."  No,  he  makes  for  the  pond," 
said  another  and  on  we  each  ran,  according  to  his  best 
speed,— the  youngest,  however,  not  being  a  match 
for  Ihe  demented  fugitire. 

He  had  sped  with  extraordinary  exertion  some  fonr 
or  five  hundred  yard*,  distancing  the  pursuers  consi- 
derably, and  u.eadfully  alarming  us.  Some  how  the 
conviction  was  borne  in  upon  me  that  his  race  on  earth 
was  nearly  finished,  that  an  awfsd  fate  was  about  to 
be  bis,  that  a  dread  judgment  would  be  proclaimed  by 
his  end.  Scarcely  had  this  fear  taken  hold  of  me  when 
I  saw  him  fall  to  the  ground  as  if  suddenly  shot  dead 
at  the  height  of  his  epeed.  We  were  soon  on  the  spot. 
He  was  dead  ;  hi*  breast  and  front  presented  one  sheet 
of  reeking  blood.  The  heart  seemed  to  have  poured 
out  ail  it  contained. 
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ANECDOTES  AND  SKETCHES  OP  JAPAN. 

THIKR  is  perhaps  no  part  of  the  world,  where  civilUa- 
tion  has  entered,  that  is  so  little  known  to  Europe  as 
the  Kingdom  of  Japan.  The  political  jealousy  of  its 
inhabitants  closely  resembles  the  well-known  excju- 
aivenete  of  the  Chinese,  amongst  whom  this  principle 


and  Japanese  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
principle  of  exclusiveness  is  considered ;  for,  whilst 
:  the  former  are  in  a  great  degree  indifferent  to  the  cus- 
1  torn,  (he  latter,  who  are  naturally  jealous  and  snspi- 
|  emus,  even  in  private  life,  individually  give  every 
practical  effect  to  the  ordination  of  their  rulers  on  this 
head,  shun,  in  their  own  persons,  every  species  of  in- 
tercourse, however  casual  or  rare,  with  strangers,  and 
invariably  apprize  their  government  of  any  attempt  to- 
wards such  intercourse  on  their  part.  Hence  it  hap- 
pens that,  while  foreign  individuals,  and  even  bodies, 
scientific  or  religious,  have  been  tolerated  in  China, 
and  afforded  ample  information  relative  to  at  least  some 
portions  of  its  interior,  the  rigid  seclusion  in  which  the 
few  political,  or  rather  commercial,  agents  of  Europe 
are  held  in  Japan,  have  kept  us  in  utter  ignorance  of 
the  latter  country  ;  and  all  published  works  upon  the 
subject  are  confessedly  defective.  Some  particulars, 
therefore,  of  a  people  so  little  known,  may  not  prove 
uninteresting  to  the  public  in  general. 

The  J  .panese  Kingdom,  consisting  of  the  island  ot 
Nipbon  and  a  considerable  number  of  smaller  isle*, 
mcludes  an  extent  of  about  12. GOO  square  miles,  and  ia 
separated  from  China  and  Tartary  by  a  breadth  of  sea 
varying,  at  different  points,  from  a  hundred  to  five 
hundred  miles. 

Japan  is  continually  involved  in  mists,  which,  even 
in  summer  months,  last  often  from  three  to  four  days 
at  a  time ;  and  scarcely  a  day  ever  passes  of  which 
some  hours  are  not  thus  obscured  by  mists,  clouds,  or 
ram«.  The  high  mountains,  in  the  northern  paits  of 
many  of  the  Japanese  islands,  reaching  to  the  clouds, 
the  barren  wastes,  and  the  large  tracts  of  water,  all 
conspire  to  render  the  winds  that  pass  over  them  exces- 
sively cold,  even  in  summer. 

The  Japanese  believe  that,  after  the  creation,  the 
earth  lay  a  long  while  under  the  waters,  unnoticed  by 
the  Creator ;  until  at  length  hU  eldest  born,  who  is 
called  Kami,  received  permission  to  reduce  it  to  order 
and  to  people  it.  Kami  raised  the  earth  up  from  the 
waters,  endowe.i  it  with  all  natural  riches,  and  gave  to 
one  portion  masculine  attributes,  and  to  anoiher  femi- 
nine ;  and  thence  roan  was  produced.  Tne  Japanese 
borrowed  this  notion  from  the  Chinese  doctrine  of  the 
I/in  and  the  you;,  or  "  male  and  female  energies  in 
Nature,"  by  which  they  attempt  to  account  lor  the 
production  of  all  things.  The  brethren  ot  Kami,  with 
emulative  spirit,  were  entrusted  with  the  care  of  all 
the  other  countries  of  the  world  save  Niphon,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  lak£n  under  the  especial  care  of 
Kami  himseif ;  an  i  in  this  manner  do  the  Japanese 
explain  lh«ir  presumed  superiority  over  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Another  tradition  refers  all  the  knowledge  and  skill 
of  the  natives  to  the  physician  of  a  Chinese  Emperor, 
who,  finding  h  s  master  deMrous  of  living  tor  ever, 
pretended  that  there  were  certain  plants  iu  the  island  of 
Japan  which  were  capable  of  conferring  immortality, 
and  which  could  only  be  gathered  by  Ihe  hands  of 
youths  and  maidens  of  spotless  character.  He  was 
accordingly  allowed  to  embark  tor  Japan,  with  three 
hundred  young  men  and  girls  whom  he  selected  ;  but, 
as  his  so.e  object  was  to  escape  from  the  tyranny  of 
t  the  Emperor,  he  remained  with  his  companions  ID  the 
refuge  be  had  thus  found,  and  instructed  the  Japanese 
of  his  time  in  all  kinds  of  useful  knowledge.  These 
traditions  are  not  however  received  as  true  amengst 
the  enlightened  portion  of  the  Japanese,  who  identity 
their  origin  with  that  of  the  Kuriks,  in  consequence  of 
their  language,  customs,  and  traditions. 

With  a  few  trifling  exceptions,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Japanese  islands  have  for  centuries  been  free  from 
foreign  or  domestic  warfare.  Plague  and  epidemic 
diseases,  except  the  small-pox,  are  likewise  unknown 
to  them;  the  kingdom  is  consequently  over-populated; 
—it  is  however  impossible  to  estimate  the  amou.  t  of 
the  population  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  for  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  th«  poor,  who  are  destitute  of 
fixed  habitations,  are  continually  wandering  over  the 
country.  The  capital  is  b  -iieveu  to  contain  about  ten 
millions  of  souls.  Jeddo  reckons  about  two  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  hou-es  in  iU  principal  streets ; 
and  each  house  contains  thirty  or  thirty-five  inhabit- 
ants: the  occupants  of  the  dwellings  in  the  suburbs, 
the  houseless,  the  royal  guards,  and  the  attendants  on 
the  sovereign,  may  be  calculated  at  a  million  and  a 
half  more. 

There  is  a  singular  institution  in  Japan  with  regard 
to  those  individuals  who  are  afflicted  with  blindness. 
The  society  of  blind  men  possesses  its  own  privileges 
and  regulations,  and  is  governed  by  a  prince  who  bus 
also  lost  the  faculty  of  vis. on.  The  members  o'btain 
their  livelihood  by  various  kinds  of  labour,  and  contri- 
bute their  earnings  to  the  common  stock  of  the  associa- 
tion: some  of  them  are  musicians,  others  are  physi- 
cians, Sec.  The  order  owe*  its  institution  to  a  Japanese 
general,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  victorious 
adversary.  This  adversary  afterwards  usurped  the  . 
throne,  and  proposed  to  his  prisoner  to  enter  into  the 
newly -constituted  army.  "I  thank  you  for  yoor 
courtesy,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  but  you  ha**  slain  my 
prince  and  benefactor ;  and  I  could  not  serve  under 
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your  banners  :  The  nle{«lM«.teing  in  yonr  presence 
would  stimulate  me  to  HsyjMbce ;  and  to  avoid  the 
dread  temptation  I  will  see  DO  longer !"  With  these 
words,  be  tore  his  own  eyes  out  of  his  head, ^nd  threw 
them  at  the  usurper's  feet.  The  order  of  twblind  was 
instituted  according  to  the  will  of  this  heroic  com- 
mander. 

A  strong  indifference  to  life  manifests  iUelf  amongst 
the  Japanese.  Infanticide  is  encouraged  by  the  laws, 
as  an  important  check  to  the  increase  of  the  population. 
Suicide  U  also  deemed  a  virtue,  in  certain  cases, 
amongst  the  Japanese  ;  and  when  a  man  of  rank  u  con- 
demned to  death,  be  is  permitted  to  execute  the  sen- 
tence upon  himself,  the  mode  of  dying  by  the  hand  of 
the  public  executioner  being  considered  disgraceful. 
In  Ins  suicidical  end,  the  criminal  is  Irequently  assisted 
by  a  friend.  Ou  these  occasions,  the  condemned  retires 
from  the  court  of  the  sovereign,  and  summon*  his 
nearest  connexions  to  meet  him  at  h«  own  house  on 
the  following  day.  A  handsome  entertainment  is  pro- 
vided ior  the  appointed  time ;  and,  after  drinking  co- 
piously, the  guests  take  a  formal  leave  of  the  grandee, 
to  whom  the  sentence  of  death  is  then  read  aloud. 
The  principal  performer  in  this  tragedy  next  makes  a 
set  speech,  or  else  addresses  a  few  words  of  affection 
and  gratitude  to  the  company  assembled :  he  then  bows 
his  head,  draws  his  sword,  and  plunges  the  point  into 
his  bowels,  at  the  same  time  that  one  of  his  trustiest 
attendants,  who  stands  at  his  side,  gives  him  a  blow 
upon  the  head.  To  avoid  the  imputation  of  cowardice, 
the  victim  then  inflicts  three  or  four  gashes  upon  his 
throat,  and  at  length  bleeds  to  death.  In  such  a  death 
as  this,  there  is  no  disgrace  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Japanese  ;  and  the  son  succeeds  to  the  post  occupied 
at  couit,  or  elsewhere,  by  his  father. 

When  a  Japanese  has  committed  a  crime,  and  dreads 
detection,  he  almost  invariably  destroys  himself,  in 
order  to  save  hi*  family  the  disgrace  of  witnessing  his 
public  execution.  This  feeling  of  aversion  to  a  dis- 
graceful death  extends  to  all  classes  of  the  Japanese, 
ami  U  not  confined  to  the  male  sex.  Some  time  ago, 
a  person  of  rank  espoused  a  woman  of  great  beauty  in 
Fingo.  The  sovereign  was  anxious  to  possess  her;  he 
accordingly  issued  an  order  for  the  death  of  the  bride, 
groom,  and  directed  the  widow  to  be  brought  to  the 
palace.  She  abhorred  the  idea;  but,  feigning  com- 
pliance, requested  a  delay  of  three  days  to  bewail  her 
husband.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time,  she  gave  an 
entertainment  to  all  her  friends  and  relatives,  the  king 
himself  with  his  attendants  forming  part  of  the  com- 
pany. After  rising  from  .the  table,  she  went  up  into 
an  open  balcony,  and  there  stabbed  herself  in  the 
presence  of  her  royal  lover.  Another  widow,  the 
mother  of  three  sons,  lived  in  the  most  destitute  con- 
dition, the  labours  of  her  children  not  sufficing  to  sup- 
port the  family.  At  that  period,  a  proclamation  was 
issued  by  the  government,  offering  a  certain  reward  to 
any  individual  by  whom  a  famous  robber  should  be  de- 
livered up  into  the  hands  of  justice^  Without  their 
parents'  knowledge,  the  three  sons  agreed  that  one 
should  be  passed  off  as  the  robber,  and  that  the  other 
two  should  appear  as  witnesses  against  him.  Lots  were 
east,  and  upon  the  youngest  fell  the  fatal  task  of  per- 
sonating the  robber.  He  was  denounced,  thrown  into 
prison,  and  condemned  to  death  ;  and  hU  two  brothers 
received  the  promised  recompense.  But  brotherly 
affection  was  not  permitted  to  lie  dormant,  nor  could 
the  voice  of  nature  be  stifled  in  the  bosoms  of  the  wit- 
nesses: they  obtained  permission  to  visit  the  pretended 
culprit,  and  mingled  their  tears  with  his.  The  gaoler 
had  some  sentiment  of  curiosity  which  he  WM  deter- 
mined to  gratify,  in  respect  to  this  affair:  he  listened 
at  the  door  of  the  dungeon,  and  beard  -he  groans  and 
lamentations  of  the  three  brethren.  Nothing,  however, 
wits  uttered  by  either  toelueidate  the  mystery,  or  con- 
firm  his  suspicion,  relative  to  the  circumstance  ;  and 
he  accordingly  followed  the  two  eldest  brothers  home 
to  their  Miserable  hovel.  There  again  he  listened; 
and  this  time  he  heard  the  unhappy  mother,  as  soon  as 
•k-  *•••  iniormed  of  the  dread  experiment,  exclaim. 


she 


"No — rather  let  me  die  a  thousand  deaths  than  live 
upon  the  blood  of  my  innocent  child  •*•  The  gaoler 
hastened  to  the  judge,  who  was  filled  with  pity  and 
astonishment  at  the  tale  thus  explained.  He  sent  for 
the  prisoner,  and  examined  him  once  more,  but  could 
elicit  nothing  beyond  a  repetition  of  former  statements. 
The  judge  then  declared  all  that  had  come  to  his 
knowledge;  he  sent  again  for  the  witnessts,  and  at 
length  arrived  at  the  truth ;— be  then  laid  the  facts  be- 
for  the  king,  and  obtained  a  full  pardon  and  a  consi- 
derable pension  for  the  three  affectionate  sons  of  the 
poor  widow. 

Duelling  amongst  the  Japanese  is  but  a  species  of 
double  suicule  :  the  following  anecdote  will  sufficiently 
illustrate  the  iru  1  of  this  statement.  Two  nobles  of 
the  court  met  on  the  steps  of  the  royal  palace  ;  and,  as 
they  passed,  their  daggers  happened  to  strike  together : 
—this  was  a  point  of  honour  which  demanded  satis- 
faction. At  the  royal  table,  the  conversation  tnrned 
upon  the  circumstance  ;  and  the  narrator,  who  was 
one  of  the  parties  concerned,  addressing  the  other, 
observed,  ••  My  dagger  is  as  good  as  thine." — •<  I  will 
•how  thee  the  contrary,"  replied  the  other;  sod, 
drawing  the  weapon  at  once,  be  plunged  it  into  hi*  own 
body.  The  other  hasteneo^forward,  without  uttering 
»  word,  and  bent  for  a  moment  over  the  body  of  the 


fallen  one  :  he  was  overjoyed  to  find  that  the  wound, 
though  mortal,  had  not  taken  an  instantaneous  effect, 
and  that  the  suicide  was  not  quite  dead ;  he  accordingly 
declared  that  his  own  dagger  WM  better  than  that  of 
the  dying  man,  drew  it,  stabbed  himself  to  the  heart, 
and  fell  dead  ./Srarf.' 

Kioin  these  anecdotal  specimens,  it  will  he  easily 
imagined  that  the  resolution  of  the  Japanese  is  not 
altered  by  danger.  Though  superior  to  the  Chinese 
both  in  moral  and  physical  qualifications,  and  remark- 
ably steady,  well-informed,  open-hearted,  industrious, 
patient,  houest,  and  just,  the  Japanese  are  still  suspi- 
cions, superstitious,  haughty,  and  prone  to  anger ;  al- 
though not  warlike,  they  are  not  to  be  subdued; 
aud  their  love  of  vengeance  is  at  time*  even 
heroic.  Of  this  latter  characteristic  quality,  we  give  • 
specimen: — A  Japanese  vessel  arrived  from  the  pen- 
insula of  Susuma,  to  trade  at  Formosa,  where  the 
Dutch  had  a  settlement  in  1630.  The  governor  of  the 
colony  treated  the  Japanese  with  great  harshness,  iu 
consequence  of  some  former  misunderstandings.  They 
complained,  on  their  return  to  Suzuma,  of  this  treat- 
ment, and  begged  their  king  to  avenge  their  wrongs. 
This  monarch  not  thinking  himself  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  commence  hostilities  against  the  Dutch,  refused 
to  interfere  ;  whereupon  seven  young  men  of  the  royal 
guard  ttood  forward,  and  spoke  in  the  following  man- 
ner,— "  We  should  be  unworthy  of  our  station  and 
your  confidence,  if  we  could  fear  anything  in  support- 
ing your  honour.  Blood  alone  can  wash  out  the  insult 
sustained.  We  will  bring  the  governor  of  Formosa, 
dead  or  alive,  isto  your  presence;  and  seven  of  us  are 
sufficient  for  this  undertaking.  Neither  the  foaming 
waves,  nor  the  fortifications  o:  bis  stronghold,  nor  even 
his  guard  of  soldiers,  shall  prevent  us  from  succeeding 
id  our  design."  Their  repeated  entreaties  finally  ob- 
tained the  assent  of  the  king  to  this  enterprise ;  and 
the  address  and  resolution  of  the  soldiers  proved  suc- 
cessful. The  adventurous  party  went  to  Formosa; 
and,  under  pretence  of  paying  their  respects  to  the 
governor,  obtained  admission  into  his  presence.  Sud- 
denly drawing  their  swords,  and  taking  advantage  of 
the  surprise  caused  by  the  daring  attempt,  the  seven 
rushed  upon  the  Dutch  functionary,  and  assassinated 
him  upon  the  spot.  They  themselves  succeeded  in 
effecting  their  escape  back  to  Niphon. 

Notwithstanding  tLe  rtre  occurrence  of  wan  amongst 
the  Japanese,  a  marfial  ipirit  is  sedulously  cultivated  in 
the  education  of  their  children  at  school.  The  pupils 
are  imbued  with  a  belief  that  their  forefathers  were 
prodigies  of  valour ;  and  it  has  evea  been  affirmed  that 
the  copies  from  which  they  write  are  the  Hit  letters  of 
their  departed  heroes  and  self-destroyers.  On  the  fifth 
day  of  the  fifth  month,  a  festival  <s  held,  to  commemo- 
rate the  toul  destruction  of  the  Tartar  army  wbich  in- 
vaded Japan,  A.D  781.  The  invaders  landed  on  the 
island  of  Niphon,  and  their  fleet  was  totally  destroyed 
in  a  single  night  by  a  terrible  storm  :  the  native*  then 
fell  upon  the  enemy  with  such  irresistible  violence,  that 
they  left  not  one  to  return  to  the  continent  to  tell  the 
sad  tale  of  this  disaster.  A  similar  invasion,  effected  by 
upward*  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  Tartars, 
A.D.  1381,  proved  equally  unsuccessful:  the  Japanese 
gained  a  complete  victory  over  their  invaders,  and 
treated  them  as  their  forefathers  had  done  on  the 
previous  occasion. 

The  inborn  pride  of  the  Japanese  carries  him  to  the 
most  fearful  excesses.  He  scorns  all  idea  of  reconcilia- 
tion, under  the  impression  that  nothing  is  more  dis- 
rraevful  than  the  forgiveness  of  a  foe.  When,  therefore, 
liu  vengeance  sleeps,  it  does  not  slumber  without 
watching  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  awake  to  mis- 
chief ;  and  be  is  never  to  be  more  feared  than  when  he 
appears  to  be  calm  and  tranquil.  This  fceliaf  leads  him 
to  doubt  whether  an  offence  can  ever  be  adequately 
avenged  :  the  thirst  to  resent  a  partiealar  injury  de- 
scends from  generation  to  generation ;  and  the  posterity 
of  the  offender  constantly  dreads  the  wrath  of  the 
children  of  tbe  offended. 

To  sum  up  the  qualities  of  the  Japanese,  we  nay 
observe  that  they  arc  cleanly  in  their  persons,  and 
vprutht  in  their  dealings  with  each  other.  The  hahjt  of 
intoxication  is  prevalent  amongst  them,  though  »ot  to 
the  same  extent  as  in  some  European  nations.  The 
humblest  are  degraded  beyond  measure,  if  see*  inebri- 
ated by  day. 


REVIEWS. 

Before  and  after  the  Pledge.     Published  by  P.  Glover, 

Water  Lane,  Fleet  Street. 

THIS  is  a  coloured  print,  which  at  first  sight  appears 
to  represent  a  cold  and  cheerless  apartment,  in  which  a 
starving  and  destitute  family  is  seated.  There  is  no 
fire  iu  the  grate — no  carpet  upon  tor  floor — no  food 
upon  tbe  table— no  curtain  at  the  window.  The  prin- 
cipal here  of  the  picture  U  sitting  intoxicated  in  • 
chair,  with  his  half-oaked  wife  and  children  around 
kirn.  But  if  this  Protean  print  be  held  against  •  strong 
light,  the  scene  is  immediately  changed.  Ail  then 
appears  to  be  comfort,  plenty  end  ease.  The  msMtes 
of  the  room  are  well  clothed — there  is  •  carpet  npoo 
the  floor— a  blauojr  fir*  in  th*>  irate— «  curtain  *•  the 
window — and  an  ample  supply  of  provisions  upon  tbe 
table.  This  print  will  prove  a  welcome  new  y  ear's  gift 
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to  children  ;  and,  in  that  quality,   do  we  especially  w* . 
commend  it  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 

The  Historical,  Moral,  mud  Weu&tr  Mmmmaek,  far  LMl. 
Second  Edition,  llmo.  pp.  48.  London:  W.  S. 
Orr  and  Co. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  Almanack*  which  belong  to  the 
year  we  have  just  entered  upon.  The  Table  of  impor- 
tant Historical  Events  is  decidedly  the  most  copious,  thn1'  • 
most  useful,  and  the  best  selected  of  all  those  which  ap-  •" 
pear  in  these  kinds  of  publications.  Tbe  only  portion 
of  this  Almanack,  to  which  we  object,  is  tbe  Table  of 
prediction!  relative  to  the  weather.  We  feel  perfectly 
well  convinced  that  such  predictions  will  one  day  be 
made  with  exactitude  ;  but  a  series  of  years  of  long  ob- 
servation and  comparison  of  the  phenomena  of  the  wea- 
ther, must  elapse  ere  such  prophesies  may  be  advanced 
upon  really  scientific  principles.  If  the  precise  relative  . 
position  of  the  earth  and  other  planets  having  any  at- 
tractive power  in  respect  to  each  other,  be  satisfactorily 
registered  every  day  for  a  certain  number  of  yean, 
correct  data  will  be  obtained  upon  which  to  raise  a 
theory  relative  to  the  weather  to  be  anticipated  on  cer-  • 
tain  days  as  yet  unborn.  There  arc  however  so  many 
local  circumstances  to  be  taken  into  consideration, — 
circumstances  which  materially  influence  the  weather, 
— that  these  predictions  will  have  numerous  difficulties 
to  contend  with.  A  conflagration  of  any  large  building 
in  London  my  so  operate  upon  tbe  clouds  immediately 
above,  as  te  change  the  aspect  of  the  weather,  lo  an  ex- 
traordinary degree.  We  however,  repeat  our  former 
observation,  that  this  almanack  is  decidedly  one  of  the 
best  of  the  hundred  and  one  that  have  this  year  issued 
from  tbe  prew  at  the  moderate  price  of  sixpence.  We 
sincerely  recommend  it  to  all  our  friends,  who  are  in 
w*ut  of  such  a  publication. 


Fratrr't  Mcyazinr.     Number  for  Januarr.     London  : 
J.  Fraser 

We  merely  notice  this  periodical  (as  we  do  not  generally 
ptofou  to  review  the  Mayaiinet)  for  the  purpose  of  ex* 
pressing  our  surprise  that  the  editor  of  so  w«U-ooa- 
ducted  an  one  could  have  admitted  into  its  page* 
such  a  tissue  of  abominable  nonsense  and  twaddle  as 
Nimrod's  article,  under  tbe  denomination  of  "Go- 
Going — Gone."  When  we  first  read  the  title  of  this 
contribution,  a  natural  association  of  ideas  led  us  lo 
imagine  that  >e  were  about  to  have  a  diwerution  ape* 
auctioneering  ;  and  we  trembled  for  poor  Nimrod,. 
because  we  know  full  well  that  his  thread-bare  imagi- 
nation would  do  anything  bat  justice  lo  either  the  «TO. 
catiun  or  the  character  of  Mr.  George  Uobins,  wh» 
has  met  a  biographer  that  has  done  him  ample  justice, 
in  Mr.  James  Grant,  the  popular  and  talented  author  of 
"  Portraits  of  Public  Characters,"  &c.  kc.  But  when 
we  found  that  Nimrod  had  wasted  his  own  time,  and  w> 
tended  to  waste  that  of  his  readers  (if  he  could  find 
any)  with  a  wretched  tissue  of  paragraphs  containing  no- 
thing  but  a  perpetual  play  upon  the  words,  which  he  had 
chosen  as  his  title,  we  threw  down  tbe  magazine  in 
sonow  that  such  astounding  nonsense  should  have  been, 
admitted  withm  its  literary  precincts.  Nimrod  is  a  lite- 
rary humbug  of  the  first  water — a  man  who  has  exutsd 
upon  the  bastard  renown  obtained  by  a  few  snorting 
anecdote*,  aud  essays  of  very  equivocal  merit,  and  wno 
upon  the  strength  of  that  renown  has  issued  more  trash 
to  tbe  world  than  any  other  half  dozen  twaddlers  put  to- 
gether. Amongst  the  mass  of  rubbish,  we  must  not 
forget  to  notice  a  series  of  papers  DOW  publishing  in 
the  -Vrtc  MoHlkly  Jfayaxur, — tbe  subject,  FMKCV! 
Now  Mr.  Apperlrr  (Nimrod^  has  resided  in  Calais  for 
many  years  past,  and  has  been  to  Paris  heice  only 
during  the  wnole  time  :  oa  each  occasion  he  stayed  but 
a  couple  or  three  days  ;  and,  yet— with  all  his  know- 
ledge of  French  circumscribed  to  Calais  and  a  few 
miles  of  district  in  its  vicinity— he  pretends  to  write  a 
moral,  statistical,  and  social  description  of  France,  tkt 
lanyvaot  of  vKck  cevarry  he  eunmtteten  tftmk.  However  • 
— mwow  a  MX  moutotu  ,  and  let  ns  lay  a  sample  of 
"  Go — Going— Gone"  before  the  reader  :— 

"  The  yoiny  to  the  Post-office — what  a  n  rve  trying 
act  on  certain  occasions !  For  example,  bow  awful  is 
the  answer  of "  Nrtkiny  for  yon,  sir,"  to  a  man  who 
has  not  a  skirling  in  his  house,  in  a  foreign  country, 
acd  this  repeated  every  day  for  a  week  ;  or,  which  is 
nearly  as  bad.  should  there  te  lemeMny—  vix.,  a  law- 
yer's letter,  which  attracts  the  ere  by  its  peculiarly 
ungentleman-like  superscription.  This  last-named 
document,  however,  en  one  occasion  stood  nay  friend. 
The  dcceaie  of  a  distant  relative  was  announced  to  me 
by  the  fanily-se  l.-itor,  in  a  IrtUr  which  I  found  at  the  • 
post -office ;  but  guessing  otherwise  of  the  contents  from 
its  lawyer-like  appearance,  I  put  it  into  my  pocket, 
and  did  not  open  1 1  for  at  least  a  period  of  two  months. 
But  in  what  was  I  benefited  ?  Why  the  bet  was,  the 
14  the  distant  relation"  was  n  ITeuA  NeMeman,  nnd  I 
was  thus  saved  the  expense  of  a  suit  of  (Morning  for 
every  nan,  woman,  and  child,  in  and  about  my  bouse, 
which  assuredly  won  Id  nave  been  ordered  on  the  fellow, 
ing  day.  Tbe  runaway  apprentice  yori  to  sea.  The 
discontented  yokel  yen  for  n  soldier;  and  should  he 
desert  iu  war,  he  poet  over  to  the  enemy.  One  ronatry  ' 
eve*  to  war  with  another;  and  "G*it,  Ned,"  said 
William  the  IV.  of  England  to  a  favourite  admiral  and 
brother- messmate,  when  about  to  ga  to  sea  upon  a  secret 
expedition." 

Any  passage  in  »  Jack  the  Giant-Killst"  is  superior 
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to  this  abuiiiiiiable  ruhbith.  Nimrod  if  essentially  a 
vulgar  writer;  but  when  vulgarity  and  nonsense  are 
mingltd  together,  may  the  gods  of  Olympus  save  ui 
from  so  severe  a  castigation  a»  the  mere  fact  of  com- 
pelling uf  to  read  the  abomination.' 

The  Gipiey  Chief ;  orthe  Haunted  Oak.  By  HARRIET 
MAHIA  JONES.  Part  I.  8vo.  pp.  22.  LondoQ : 
George  Virtue. 

THIS  is  the  first.  Number  of  a  new  tale,  by  the  au- 
thoress of  "  The  Gipsey  Mother,"  and  i»  embellished 
with  a  very  good  steel  engraving.  Bom  the  small 
portion  of  the  work  now  before  us,  it  Is  impossible  to 
judge  of  the  plan  of  the  story :  we  should  however  say 
that  it  will  prove,  interesting.  Those  of  our  readers, 
who  are  fond  of  works  published  in  the  serial  form,  will 
do  well  to  give  this  a  fair  trial. 


REPORT    OP    TEETOTAL   NEWS, 
GRESS,  AND  MEETINGS. 


PRO- 


TOWN  NEWS. 


*»•  In  consequence  of  an  unusual  press  of  matter, 
in  the  shape  uf  Teetotal  news,  last  week,  several  para- 
graphs of  importance  were  omitted.  They  are  however 
inserted  in  the  present  Number. 

COUNTRY-NEWS. 

LEEDS. 

ON  Friday  evening,  25th  Dec.,  the  annual  Christmas 
festival  of  the  Total  Abstinence  Society  was  held  in 
the  Saloon  of  the  Music-Hall,  Leeds.  The  room  was 
tastefully  decorated  with  laurel,  the  chairman's  seat 
being  quite  embowered  in  evergreen,  mixed  with  white 
flowers.  At  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  room  were  large 
flags,  one  representing  Moses  striking  the  rock,  with 
the  inscription,  "Behold  he  smote  the  rock,  and  the 
water  gushed  out ;"  and  round  the  sides  of  the  room 
were  small  flags,  with  pithy  mottoes  suitable  to  the 
object,  as—"  Prevention  better  than  cure;"  "  Temper- 
ance in  the  proper  use  of  all  thing' ;"  "  Do  thyself  no 
harm  ;"  and  a  number  of  others.  Nearly  400  persons 
•at  down  to  tea.  The  harmony  and  mild  interest  of 
the  scene  must  have  communicated  delight  to  every 
teetotaler,  The  proceedings  were  appropriately  com- 
menced by  the  company  singing  a  hymn  ;  after  which 
Mr.  Joiirii  ANDREWS  proposed  that  the  Rev.  ROBERT 
MARTIN  should  take  the  chair,  which  was  carried  unani- 
mously.  Mr.  THOMAS  BEAUMONT,  surgeon,  Bradford, 
bad  been  expected  to  preside,  but  did  not  arrive  in 


(CORNWALL). 

THE  third  annual  dinner  of  the  Launceston  Teetotal 
Society  took  place  on  Wednesday,  the  30th  of  Decem- 
ber, at  two  o'clock,  in  the  Urge  Subscription -Room, 
which  was  fitted  up  by  the  Teetotalers  for  the  occasion 
in  a  very  splendid  manner.  Two  hundred  and  twenty 
persons  sat  down  to  dinner.  The  Launceston  society 
consists  of  twelve  hundred  and  ten  members,  amongst 
whom  are  a  hundred  and  two  reclaimed  drunkard*.  A 
Rechabite  tent  was  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  the  table ; 
•nd  the  Bible  reposed  upon  a  silken  cushion  at  the  top. 
The  Chief  Ruler  sat  in  the  tent,  presiding  over  thirty- 
•even  of  his  brethren.  After  dinner  the  chair 
taken  by  Mr.  JOHN  PEARSE  (of  Tavistock)  ; 
public  meeting  was  held. 
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BERWICK. 

THB  great  cause  of  Total  Abstinence  from  all  intoxi- 
cating liquors  progresses  gloriously  at  this  place.  The 
members  of  the  Rechabite  and  Teetotal  societies  march- 
ed in  procession  to  Tweedmouth  Chapel  on  Christmas 
Day,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  GRANT  preached  a  most  ap- 
propriate sermon.  In  the  afternoon  the  Report  wan 
read  in  the  Town-Hall,  which  was  kindly  granted  for 
the  occasion  by  the  worthy  Mayor  and  Corporation  of 
Berwick.  Coffee  and  Reading  Rooms  have  been  open- 
ed'for  the  use  of  the  Teetotal  society.  In  the  evening 
.  ^|isis>A  took  place,  and  upwards  of  five  hundred  Tee- 
tooltrs  sat  down  to  tea.  The  meeting  was  afterwards 
addressed  l>y  Mrssirurs  ALEXANDER  (the  President), 
BLACK, "'SMITH,  MARSHALL,  A.  SMITH,  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  CRAIG,  Mr.  PALMER  (from  Alnwick)  also  addressed 
the  audience  in  a  speech  of  great  power. 

•* 

I.EICBSTRR. 

MB.  TRARR,  that  truly  stanch  and  lealous  advocate 
of  the  cause  of  Teetotalism,  has  lately  been  lecturing 
Kith  considerable  success  in  this  city. 


UNITED  TEMPERANCE  ASSOCIATION. 
Wednesday  Evening,  Jan.  dllt. 

MR.  GREEN  (of  Westminster)  took  the  chair  at  the  Al- 
dersgate  Street  Chapel  on  this  occasion.  This  gentle- 
man called  the  attention  of  the  audience  to  the  fact 
that  all  the  miserable  children  who  might  be  seen  in  a 
starving  condition  about  the  streets  had  been  reduced 
to  that  state  by  the  drunken  habits  of  their  parents. 
He  strongly  appealed  to  the  higher  classes  to  set  the 
example  of  sobriety  to  their  poorer  brethren. 

MR.  BENSTEAD,  with  his  usual  eloquence  and  in  his 
peculiarly  impressive  manner,  appealed  to  the  feelings 
of  parents  in  respect  to  the  method  in  which  they  edu- 
cated their  children;  and  then  expatiated  upon  the  sin 
" f  destroying  intellectual  powers  by  means  of  alcoholic 
liquors. 

MR.  STALL-WOOD  said  that  at  Great  Marlow,  amongst 
a  population  of  four  thousand  five- hundred  people, 
there  were  ten  bakers  and  fifty  two  public-houses.  He 
then  explained  the  various  evils  of  intemperance. 

Mu.  G.  W.  M.  REYNOLDS  lectured  upon  the  effects 
of  alcoholic  liquors  upon  the  nervous  system,  and  ex- 
plained the  intimate  connexion  between  the  nerves 
and  the  mental  properties  of  man.  He  then  expatiated 
upon  the  necessity  of  advocating  the  cause  of  Teeto- 
talism  to  the  utmost  of  the  power  of  every  disciple,  oSN 
ihejcore  thut  a  doctrine  which  benefited  an  individual 
should  not  be  withheld  from  the  general  consideration 
of  the  masses. 

Mis.  CHUMP  (the  Registrar)  closed  the  meeting  with 
a  most  able  address  upon  the  miseries  which  the  work- 
ing-man experiences  from  the  vice  of  intemperance,  and 
the  blessings  which  result  from  the  application  of  a  re- 
medy within  general  reach. 

•,•  The  anniversary  meeting  of  the  United  Tem- 
perance Association  will  take  place  at  the  chapel,  Al- 
dersgate  Street,  on  Wednesday  evening  next.  Several 
advocates  of  the  first  popularity  and  the  highest  talent 
will  be  present. 

CHELSEA    AUXILIARY    TO    TI1F.    UNITED   TEMPERANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 

A  Grand  Tea  Festival  was  given  by  this  Auxiliary 
on  Wednesday  evening,  January  6th,  at  the  Tempe- 
rance Hull,  56,  Ggorge  Street,  Chelsea.  About  a  hun- 
dred Teetotalers  sat  down  to  an  excellent  repast  sup. 
plied  from  the  adjacent  Temperance  Coffee  House.  The 
ladies  were  dressed  in  a  very  elegant  manner,  and  the 
whoVe'tcene  was  one  of  cordiality  and  happiness.  The 
members  of  the  committee  were  most  active  in  superin- 
tending the  festival,  and  ensuring  the  comfort  of  those 
present  At  half-past  seven  o'clock,  MR.  G.  W.  M. 
REYNOLDS  addressed  the  audience  upon  the  effects  of 
alcohol  on  the  various  parts  of  the  human  frame,  and 
at  eight  o'clock  the  Hall  was  cleared  fora  ball. 

•„•  A  full  and  detailed  account  of  the  lectures  de- 
livered by  MR.  MINGAYE  SYDER  at  the  Chapel,  Alders- 
gate,  Street,  on  the  13lh  and  16th  instant,  will  be  given 
in  the  next  number  of  The  Teetotaler. 

MUTUAL    INSTRUCTION    SOCIETY. 

A  Society  of  Teetotalers,  under  this  denomination, 
has  recently  formed  itself,  with  the  view  of  occupying 
leisure  time  in  the  most  profitable  manner.  It  holds 
its  meeting  every  Tuesday  evening,  at  the  Star  Tem- 
perance Coffee  House,  Golden  Lane  ;  and  useful  Lec- 
ture* are  delivered  upon  thcne  occasions.  The  first 
Lecture,  on  the  "  Pleasure  of  Study,"  was  delivered 
on  Tuesday,  the  22nd  of  December,  and  on  the  5th  of 
January,  Mn.  DEXTER  lectured  upon  "The  necessity 
of  duly  cultivating  the  mind."  This  Society  is  forming 
e  library,  to  which  the  Committee  respectfully  solicits 
donations  of  books.  Really,  this  isamost  praiseworthy 
institution,  and  one  which  reflects  great  credit  upon  the 
honest  and  spirited  working-men  who  have  founded  it. 


profane  history,  and  also  by  physiological  illustrations. 
But  the  great  triumph  of  his  lecture  was  an  ingenious 
appeal  to  the  peculiar  prepossessions  of  the  Irish 
whose  hearts  were  led  captive,  when  he  explained  to 
them  the  manifold  temporal  as  well  as  religious  bles- 
sings, which  flow  from  an  observance  of  the  rites  of 
their  church.  "  I  waive  (said  Mr.  F.)  all  topics  of  a  con- 
troversial character  and  confine  myself  to  secular  views. 
Let  us  imagine  an  unfortunate  man,  whom  the '  still 
small  voice  of  conscience'  rebukes  for  a  life  of  infamy. 
Such  a  hopeless  being,  is  in  most  cases,  an  outcast  from 
society.  His  bad  deeds  brand  him  as  an  object  of 
avoidance  He  is  friendless  and  unknown— a  suspected 
stranger  amongst  thousands.  To  be  brief,  the  world 
shuts  the  door  of  repentance  againtt  him.  What  a  fallen, 
what  a  miserable,  what  a  Cain-like  situation  I  In  too 
many  instances,  the  hapless  wretch,  having  no  friend 
to  whom  he  could  confide  his  thoughts  or  in  whose  con- 
dolence he  might  seek  tome  little  refuge,  becomes  a 
misanthrope,  flies  the  world,  ultimately  grows  weary  of 
the  bondage  of  life,  and  dies  a  suicide.  How  many 
awful  instances  occur  in  this  land  of  boasted  enlighten- 
ment !  How  few,  how  very  few  instances  occur  among 
millions  in  Ireland,  writhing  under  the  bitterest  perse- 
cution, and  subject  to  the  miseries  of  indigence!  And 
why,  because  the  priest  is  regarded  as  the  disinterested 
friend  of  even  sinners  forsaken  by  the  world.  The  sinner  . 
confides  in  him,  unburdens  his  conscience,  and  learns 
the  conditions  of  repentance,  The  counsel  of  a  good 
and  pious  priest,  free  from  ascetism  or  repulsiveness, 
not  only  reforms  criminals,  but  chases  away  from  mor- 
bid minds  those  many  infatuations  and  credulities  of 
which  so  many  are  victims.  Does  the  drunkard  pay 
periodic  visits  to  the  priest  ?"  The  lecturei  (poke  for 
nearly  two  hours,  and,  at  the  conclusion,  was  honoured 
with  a  vote  of  thanks  and  long  continued  applause. 
Mr.  KELSEY,  whose  services  to  thin  branch,  cannot  be 
too  highly  appreciated,  was  in  the  chair. 

STANDARD  THEATRE. 

WE  are  authorised  to  state  that  several  enterprising 
individuals,  belonging  to  the  Hackney  and  Haggerstone 
Teetotal  Associations,  have  united  for  the  purpose  of  hir- 
ing this  theatre,  which,  from  its  locality  (Shoreditch)  will 
doubtless  form  the  centre  whence  will  branch  off  ten 
thousand  rays  of  Teetotal  lustre  upon  the  surrounding 
district.  We  shall  be  enabled  next  week  to  give  a 
more  detailed  account  of  the  arrangements  connected 
with  this  enterprise,  to  which  we  wish  every  success 
that  it  so  eminently  deserves. 


VIRGINIA-STREET 


CATHOLIC    TOTAL    ABSTINENCE 
SOCIETY. 


WAKiriBlD. 

MR.  LEIGH  8  has  lately  delivered  lectures  in  the 
Court- House  of  Wakefield  to  highly,  delighted  audiences. 
This  gentleman  has  been  induced  to  remain  in  this 
place,  in  anticipation  of  a  Festival  which  is  in  prepara- 
tion. We  regret  to  state  that  MR.  LEIGHS  had  ananow 
escape  with  his  life  a  short  time  back,  while  he  was  pr. 
feeding  with  a  friend  in  a  pony  chaise  to  Wakefield,  in 
consequence  of  a  collision  that  took  place  between  his 
vehicle  and  that  of  a  couple  of  drunken  corn-factors. 
We  understand  the  Teetotalers  of  Wakefield  are  making 
"  immense  exertions  to  propagate  the  doctrine  (in  the 
appropriate  language  of  our  esteemed  correspondent) 
OB  a  large  scale."  * 


On  Sunday  evening  the  immense  room  in  Glass 
Street, opposite  the  London  Docks,  was  crowded  by  an 
assembly  amounting  to  about  nine  hundred  persons,  to 
bear  a  lecture  from  Mu.  J.  (.'.  Fitzgerald,  B.  A.  The 
respectable  appearance  of  this  large  assemblage  of  per- 
sons bespoke  the  triumphs  of  Total  Abstinence.  MR. 
FITZOKRAI  i),  in  the  course  of  his  lecture,  instanced 
many  enjoyments  of  life,  intellectual,  moral,  and  religi- 
ous, from  which  the  drunkard  is  necessarily  excluded. 
He  observed  that  man's  susceptibility  of  enjoyment  de- 
pended on  the  composure  and  tranquillity  of  his  feelings 
— that,  when  his  reason  was  enlisted  in  the  unhal- 
lowed service  of  passions,  which  it  should  calm  and 
control,  the  beauties  of  the  external  world  were  lost  to 
him.  Behold  the  drunkard  (said  he)  on  a  fine  sum- 
mer's day,  surrounded  with  enchanting  prospects,  when 
the  sun  inspires  all  that  has  life  with  energy  and  vi- 
gour ;  when  the  matchless  beauties  of  tht  earth  har- 


monize with  the  radiant  glories  of  the  heavens  ;  when 
nature  wears  a  smile  of  joy,  and,  as  it  were,  bespeaks 
the  benignity  of  its  creator,  behold  the  drunkard  !  He 
catches  no  inspiration  or  rapture  from  such  a  scene, 
"but  is  lost  in  miserable  selfishness  and  sensuality.  Mr. 
F.  combatted  the  objections  of  Bacchanalian  orators, 
•-j>  and  supported  his  views  by  authorities,  from  sacred  an 

^.'* 

-V...      ...       .       .      . 


VARIETIES. 

"THB  TEETOTALER"  JOURNAL. — The  following  no- 
tice nf  thin  periodical  appeared  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  I.fi-dt  Time  i : — "  We  consider  as  truly  delightful 
among  other  certain  happy  features  of  the  Temperance 
system,  an  increased  demand  for  literary  food,  for  the 
which  equally  with  physical,  we  know  of  no  greater 
stimulant  than  sobriety.  With  disordered  tone  of 
stomach,  we  can  never  look  for  healthy  tone  of  mind, 
while  .the  converse  of  this  is  certain.  Mr.  Reynolds,  , 
tlie  editor  of  this  periodical,  is  a  man  of  more  than 
ordinary  claims  to  respectful  consideration  in  this  now 
very  elevated  literary  department.  Mr.  Reynolds  has 
stepped  into  the  shoes  and  worn  the  mantle  of  the  im- 
mortal Box — Dickens,  with  a  grace  and  ease  which 
leaves  no  doubt  of  the  well  fitting  of  the  one,  and  his 
graceful  fold  of  the  other.  With  the  invariable  failure 
in  all  previous  imitations  ol  popular  styles  and  authors, 
from  Shakspere  to  Sterne,  Mr.  Reynolds'  proof  of 
capacity  to  make  the  reuowned  Pickwick  perfectly  at 
home,  abroad,  stands  out  an  instance  of  success,  no  less 
singular  than  great.  The  wretched  effort  at  identifying 
sobrietv  with  low-life  and  vulgarity  must  be  seen  and 
felt  a/a  most  keen,  though  undesigned,  satire  upoo. 
aristocracy  and  its  self-assumed  good  breeding.  Perio- 
dicals like  this  will  soon  carry  conviction  of  the  correct 
judgments  and  refined  taste  of  that  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, so  gloriously  increasing,  who  are  insensibly 
blind  to  the  gentility  of  drunkenness.  We  could  enu- 
merate the  many  articles  which  excite  the  warmest 
respect  for  the  talent  employed  on  it,  and  must  recom- 
mend it  as  an  unequivocal  indication  of  the  rapid  increase 
of  the  great  cause.  We  cordially  agree  in  the  editor's 
view  of  the  inedibility  of  making  religious  considera- 
tions the  corner-stone  of  Temperance.  It  has  already 
in. our  opinion  been  too  much  pressed  into  the  cause, 
and  it  would  be  as  well  to  see  if  sobriety'*  own  legs  are 
not  competent  to  support  her,  before  we  cram  conventi- 
cle crutches  into  her  hands,  and  forbid  her  movement 
beyond  the  pace  of  a  psalm  tune." 

WISDOM. — He  who  thinks  no  man  above  Kim  but 
for  |his  virtue,  none  below  him  but  for  his  '  vice, 
never  be  obsequious  or  assuming  in  a  wrong  place,  but 
will  frequently  emulate  men  in  stations  below  him,  and 
pity  those  nominally  over  his  head. 

A  RECOMMENDATION — A  shopkeeper,  in  recommend- 
ing  a  piece  of  goods  to  a  lady,  remarked,  "  Madam,  it 
will  wear  fprever,  and  make  yon  •  first  rate  petticoat 
afterwards." 
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PRICE  TWOPENCE. 


PICKWICK  MARRIED. 
CHAPTER  I. 

IN  WHICH  MA.  PICKWICK  OBTAINS  A  VERY  CURIOUS 
AND  KHIKVINii  INSIGHT  INTO  THB  MANNER  IX 
WHICH  THB  GENTLKMIN  Of  TUB  NSW  POLICE 
FOHCE  PERFORM  TIIBIR  DUTY. 

THE  deeds  of  illustrious  men  are  emblazoned  on 
the  pages  of  history  j  and,  although  those  pages 
frequently  wrap  up  a  pound  of  butter,  or  line  a 
deal  box,  they  are  not  on  that  account  the  less 
faithful  records  of  the  achievements  of  such 
heroes  as  Caesar,  Napoleon,  or  Pickwick. 
Whether  we  examine  the  researchful  biogra- 
phies written  by  carefnl  authors,  or  whether 
we  listen,  with  unfeigned  delight,  to  the  ballad 
which  the  beggar-woman  bawls  beneath  our  win- 
dows, we  are  nevertheless  struck  at  the  immen- 
sity of  that  space  which  the  aforesaid  illustrious 
personages  occupy  in  public  estimation.  Thus  is 
it  that  we  are  embarrassed  whether  to  accord  the 
palm  of  transcendant  celebrity  to  the  toga  of 
Cffisar.  the  cocked-hat  of  Napoleon,  or  the  gaiters 
of  Pickwick. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  December,  of  the  year 
1837,  that  a  very  remarkable  scene  occurred  in 
the  Strand,  close  by  the  Adelphi  Theatre.  It 
was  half-past  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  a  most  re- 
spectable audience  (as  the  papers  declared  on  the 
following  morning)  was  rushing  out  of  the  por- 
tals of  the  aforesaid  theatre  in  anything  but  a  re- 
spectable manner.  In  the  midst  of  the  multitude, 
a  young  lady  suddenly  became  separated  from 
her  male  companion,  and  was  carried  along  by 
the  stream  of  people  with  such  rapidity  that  she 
soon  found  herself  up  to  her  ankles  in  another 
kind  of  stream  caused  by  the  melting  of  the  snow 
in  the  streets.  The  young  lady  screamed— first, 
because  she  was  really  alarmed ;  and  secondly, 
because  all  ladies,  who  wish .  to  be  considered  as 
such,  ought  to  scream  on  such  occasions ;  and,  in 
her  anxiety  to  escape  from  the  line  of  carriages 
in  the  street,  she  wandered  to  some  distance 
from  the  door  of  the  theatre.  Suddenly  recover- 
ing her  presence  of  mind,  she  turned  round  to 
seek' for  the  male  companion  whom  she  had  lost, 
and  ran  against  an  immense,  tall,  black- whisker- 
ed ferocious-looking  fellow,  who  turned  out  to  be 
a  policeman. 

"Well,  young  'oman,  what  do  you  want?" 
cried  the  policeman,  in  a  surly  tone,  as  he  caught 
hold  of  the  lady's  arms,  and  peered  impertinently 
under  her  bonnet.  "Don't  you  know  it's  agin 
the  law  to  run  about  the  streets  in  this  here  wery 
unconstitootional  manner  P" 
"  I  meant  no  harm,  sir— I — " 
"  You  didn't — eh  ?"  interrupted  the  policeman 
looking  very  lovingly  at  the  terrified  young  lady 
"  Well,  all  I  can  say  is  that  you're  evidently  a 
wery  dangerous  k'racter;  an'  I  jist  tell'ee  wo 
you  must  do, — you  must  stand  two  two-pen'norths 
o'  ram." 

"  Pray  let  me  go,  sir— Oh  I  pray  do !"  cried  the 
young  lady.  "  I  meant  no'  offence — " 

"Don't  interrupt  me  in  the  exercise  o'  my 
dooty,  yonng  'oman,"  cried  the  policeman ;  am 
as  a  crowd  had  collected  by  this  time,  he  was 
compelled  to  assume  a  serious  aspect.  "  You're 
drunk  !"  he  added,  brutally ;  "  so  come  along — 
drank  and  disorderly's  the  charge." 

The  young  lady  gazed  wildly  around  her,  am 
uttered  a  faint  scream ;  but  the  policeman  seize* 
ker  rudely  with  both  hands,  and  began  to  lughei 
towards  the  station-house. 

At  that  instant  a  gentleman,  with  a  most  ex 
pressi  ve  countenance  and  very  a  becoming  pair  o 
spectacles,  worked  his  way  through  the  crowd 
and  inquired  into  the  cause  of  this  strange  pro 
ceeding. 


*'  If  s  on V  a  young  'oman  here  M  is  so  preciou 
drunk  she  can't  stand,"  said  the  policeman  >  " 


vish  as  how  some  un  'ud  run  up  to  the  station  an' 
*etch  down  the  stretcher." 

Here  the  young  lady  recovered  herself  so  far  as 
o  be  enabled  to  appeal  to  the  kindness  of  the 
gentleman  who  had  just  interfered  in  her  behalf. 
"  My  dear  sir,"  said  that  gentleman  to  the 
>olice-constable,  "  you  surely  must  be  mis- 
;aken — " 

"Law's  never  wrong,"  returned  the  officer 
Brutally. 

"But  its  functionaries  are,"  said  the  gentle- 
man. 

No  sooner  were  these  words  out  of  the  mouth 
of  the  gentleman,  than  the  policeman  loosened 
lis  hold  upon  the  young  lady,  knocked  the  afore- 
said gentleman  down,  and  then  as  speedily  took 
iiin  up  on  a  charge  of  assault. 

"  You're  booked  now  for  this,  old  feller,"  eja- 
culated the  policeman.  "  Who'll  come  forward  aa 
a  vitness  ?" 

The  crowd  hung  back ;  but  at  that  instant 
another  policeman  emerged  from  a  gin-palace 
close  by,  swore  he  had  seen  it  all,  and  then  in- 
quired what  was  the  matter. 

"  Vy,  here's  a  feller  has  come  up  an'  knocked 
me  down,  'cos  I  was  a-dooing  my  dooty  with  re- 
speck  to  a  young  gal  as  was  so  lushy  she  could'nt 
stand.  But  he  must  come  along  to  the  station, 
an'  the  young  'oman  too.  I  know  who  he  is — 
he's  bin  at  the  mill  three  or  four  times  afore 
now  j" — and,  with  these  words,  the  first  police- 
man commenced  dragging  the  gentleman  along 
the  streets,  while  the  young  lady  made  her  escape 
in  the  confusion. 

In  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  ca- 
valcade reached  the  station-house  in  Bow-Street; 
md  the  prisoner  was  introduced  into  a  little 
miserable  room,  where  an  inspector  was  dozing 
jefore  the  fire. 

"  Well,  what  now  ?"  cried  the  inspector,  wa- 
king up,  and  turning  angrily  round  upon  the  ar- 
rivals. 

"  Please,  sir,"  began  the  first  policeman, 
"  here's  a  wery  notorious  bad  character,  which 
has  been  in  custody  afore,  and  come  up  and 
knocked  me  down  without  the  slightest  aggrawa- 
tion  on  my  part." 

"  And,  please,  sir,  I  seed  it  all,"  said  the  other 
constable. 

"  Oh  !  very  well,"  cried  the  inspector,  oncnin; 
a  large  book  which  lay  upon  a  little  desk,  am 
preparing   to  enter  the  charge.     "What's  your 
name,  prisoner  P" 

"  My  name  is  Samuel  Pickwick,"  was  the  calm 
reply  j  "  and  I  protest  against  this  most  unwar- 
rantable— this  most  disgraceful — this— this — ' 

"  Hold  your  tongue,"  exclaimed  the  inspector : 
"you're  known,  you  see.  Samuel  Pickwick — 
eh  P  well,  what  are  you  P" 

"  A  gentleman,"  was  the  indignant  answer. 
"  Ah !  all  swindlers  is  gen'lemen  now  a-days," 
murmured  the  inspector;  and  as  he  proceeded 
to  write  down  the  remainder  of  the  charge,  he 
diverted  himself  and  his  hearers  with  such  obser- 
vations as  these : — "  You  can't  get  bail,  'spose. 
Bat  whaf  s  the  use  of  asking  P  A  feller  like  you 
hasn't  got  no  friends.  You'll  look  well  on  the 
stepper,  you  will, — but  mind  you  try  and  get  next 
to  the  wall:  it's  easier  there.  I  des  say  you 
don't  wear  them  spectacles  and  gaiters  for 
nothing.  Who  makes  the  charge  P" 

"  I  do,  sir,"  was  the  first  policeman's  answer. 
"Oh!  John  Bludgin— eh  ?"  mused  the  inspec- 
tor, as  he  continued  writing.    "  And  you're  the 
witness— eh  ?" 

"I'm  the  vitness  to  the  whole  transaction,  sir,' 
answered  the  other  constable. 

"  Benjamin  Burnt,  witness,"  added  the  inspec- 
tor. "  There— that'll  do.  Now  you  two  fellers 
go  back  to  your  beats ;  an'  if  the  Marquis  or  any 
o'  them  swells,  as  tip*  us,  should  take  it  into  their 
heads  to  bare  a  little  inno  «eat  diversion  with  th 


x-lls  or  knockers  in  the  Strand,  you  can  just  be 
•oing  down  a  alley  at  the  time,  or  looking  into  a 
Tea,  or  taking  up  a  beggar — any  think  so  long  as 
you  don't  see  wot  them  noblemen  is  after." 

This  latter  injunction  was  delivered  in  a  whis- 
>er;   and  while  policemen  Bludgin  and  Burnt 
withdrew,  to  agree  upon  what  they  should  say 
he  next  morning  when  they  went  before  the 
magistrates  as  complainant  and  witness  in  this 
case,  inspector  Snufflers  locked  Mr.  Pickwick  up 
n  a  cell,  telling  him  at  the  same  time  either  to 
ie  there  all  night  or  else  go  to  a  place  where  the 
teat  rises  to  an  inconvenient  temperature.    As 
ie  uttered  these  words,   the  inspector  kindly 
jundled  Mr.  Pickwick  into  the  dungeon,  probably 
with  a  view  of  saving  hiirr  the  trouble  of  walking 
nto  it;  and  while  the  former  returned  to  his 
omfortable  fire,  the  latter  seated  himself  upon  a 
leap  of  straw,  to  endeavour  to  recover  from  the 
astonishment  into  which  this  rapid  succession 
of  events  had  thrown  him. 

For  an  aged  gentleman  to  take  the  part  of  a 
•oung  lady,  get  knocked  down  and  then  taken  up 
»y  a  policeman,  and  becondemnedto  pass  the  night 
n  the  station-house,  was  a  vastly  unpleasant  ad- 
enture ;  and  Mr.  Pickwick  could  not  help  blam- 
ng  his  adverse  stars— especially  as  an  animal, 
which  he  shrewdly  suspected  to  be  a  rat,  ran' 
across  his  legs  at  that  moment. 

"  This  is  really  very  unpleasant— very  unplea- 
sant," said  Mr.  Pickwick  to  himself :  "  and  those 
men  seem  inclined  to  swear  to  anything.  They 
might  say  that  I  had  robbed  thsm ;— ana  then  not 
one  of  the  spectators  to  come  forward  and  speak 
n  my  favour !  While  I  think  of  it,  I  pay  a  police- 
tax  :  well— upon  my  word,  it's  very  pretty  to  pay 
policemen  to  knock  you  down,  and  then  get  lock- 
id  up  into  the  bargain !  It  is  indeed  a  very  un- 
pleasant adventure — and  that's  a  very  annoying 
•at  too  !  I  wonder  if  they'd  allow  me  a  trap  P" 

Pleased  with  this  idea,  and  not  daring  to  com- 
iose  himself  to  sleep  while  so  strange  a  compa- 
nion was  running  about  the  cell,  Mr.  Pickwick 
shouted  out  at  the  top  of  his  very  musical  voice 
:or  the  inspector ;  and  the  inspector  condescend- 
ed to  open  the  door. 

What  now  ?"  growled  that  authority  in  a  most 
discouraging  tone  of  voice. 

I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick 
very  mildly,  and  speaking  in  his  blandest  tones, 
"  but  would  you  oblige  me  so  far  as  to  lend 
me — " 

"Well— lend  yon  what?  Fire  away!"  inter- 
rupted the  inspector. 

"  Lend  me  a  trap  to  catch  a  very  troublesome 
rat  which  is  hopping  about  me  in  all  directions," 
added  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  a  smile  playing  upon 
his  expressive  countenance,  which  was  consider- 
ably begrimed  with  mud  in  consequence  of  his 
fall  in  the  street. 

"  A  what  P"  shouted  the  inspector,  in  a  voice 
which  might  have  been,  and  very  probably 
heard  halfway  down  Bow-Street 

"  A  trap,  if  yon  please,"  repeated  Mr  Pick* 

The  inspector  banged  the  door  with  ter 
violence ;  and  as  he  locked  it  again,  he  muttered 
certain  very  audible  imprecations  against  Mr. 
Pickwick's  organs  of  sight,  limbs,  and  circula- 
ting fluids;  while  that  illustrious  man  threw 
himself  upon  the  straw  and  the  mercy  of  his  good 
Genius  simultaneously. 

Mr.  Pickwick  has  declared— and  has  even 
offered  to  make  an  affidavit  of  the  truth  of  his  as- 
sertion—that he  did  not  sleep  two  winks  the  whole 
night :  but  whether  he  meant  that  he  only  made 
one  wink  of  his  whole  slumber,  or  whether  those 
sundry  kicks  and  punches  which  the  inspector 
inflicted  upon  his  illustrious  carcase  the  first  thin* 
in  the  morning  were  only  the  effects  of  spite,  ana 
were  not  done  (as  asserted)  for  the  purpose  «f 
arousing  him  from  his  sleep  and  his  straw,  we 
cannot  determine.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Mr 
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Pickwick  was  permitted  to  wash  the  mud  off  his 
animated  countenance,  and  even  to  procure  the 
attentions  of  the  barber  by  paying  for  the  same, 
ere  be  w«  walked  over  to  the  police  coUrt  oppo- 
site. It  was  half-part  ten  o'  clock  when  he  was 
ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  sitting  magi- 
strate, who  however  disposed  of  two  c»ses'before 
he  attended  to  our  hero. 

A  very  elegantly  dressed  young  man  was  stand- 
ing near  the  bar,  and  a  policeman  was  informing 
the  magistrate  how  the  young  gentleman  had 
been  caught  in  the  act  of  dashing  his  fist  through 
a  chemist's  windows,  and  breaking  a  bottle  filled 
with  coloured  water,— how  he  had  cruelly  as- 
saulted the  police,  and  nearly  killed  two  of  the 
constables,  which  was  somewhat  extraordinary, 
seeing  thst  he  was  of  slender  make, — and  how,  in 
fine,  when  he  was  searched  at  the  station-house, 
three  knockers  and  five  bell-pulls  were  found  in 
his  possession.  The  culprit  had  caused  his  name 
to  be  entered  as  Thomas  Brown  upon  the  police- 
sheet  ;  but  the  accusing  policeman  expressed  his 
comic: ion  that  that  was  only  a  fictitious  appella- 
tion. 

"  This  is  a  serious    charge— a    very    serious 
charge,"  said  the  magistrate.     "  Two  police-con- 
stables   nearly    killed — knockers    and  bell-pulls 
taken  off  in  all  directions— a  window  broken; 
really,  1  must  punish  you,  sir,  very  severely." 

The  accused  did  not  deign  a  reply,  but  hummed 
an  opera-air.  The  magistrate  was  exasperated. 

"Oh!  you  treat- the  matter  so,  do  you?"  ex- 
claimed the  magistrate:  "  well— 1  shall  see  if  I 
can't  make  you  more  steady  in  future.  The  sen- 
tence is  that  you  pay  five  pounds  for  each  assault ; 
and  you  are  committed  to  the  House  of  Correc- 
tion for  six  weeks  for  wrenching  off  the  knockers. 
Take  him  away." 

"What !"  ejaculated  the  culprit,  who  was  as- 
tounded at  this  decision, — "  commit  a  nobleman  to 
prison!" 

"  A  nobleman  !"  cried  the  magistrate.  "  Who 
are  you,  then?" 

"Well — if  you  must  know,"  was  the  reply, 
*'  I'm  no  more  Thomas  Brown  than  you  are — nor 
yet  half  so  much.  In  fact  1  don't  look  as  if  my 
name  were  Thomas  Brown  :  I'd  cut  my  throat  if 
it  were !  No — my  real  name  is  Lord  Edmund 
Tbeophilus  Albert  George  Keginald  Kutitphat." 
»*Oh!  well— that's  quite  another  thing— that 
alters  the  case,"  said  the  magistrate,  now  suffer- 
ing his  features  to  relax  into  a  bland  smile. 
"  Really,  my  lord — I'm  sorry  to  see  your  lordship 
in  such  a  predicament  as  this — very  sorry:— and 
how's  your  father,  the  Marquis  of  Kummit- 
•trong  ?" 

"Oh !  the  old  dad's  pretty  well,  I  believe,"  was 
the  indifferent  reply. 

"Well,  my  lord— I  hope  I  shan't  see  you  in 
this  scrape  again,"  continued  the  magistrate.  "  1 
am  sure  I  have  only  to  appeal  to  your  lordship's 
good  sense  to  persuade  you  not  to  continue  these 
pranks :" — then  turning  to  the  poljceman  who 
Bad  given  evidence  against  the  nobleman,  the 
•worthy  magistrate  exclaimed  in  a  fierce  tone, 
"Where  are  th'e  two  constables  who  were  as- 
saulted?" 

"They're  on  duty,  please  yer  washup,"  was 
the  reply. 

"  Then  how  could  you  say  that  they  were 
nearly  killed?"  said  the  magistrate,  in  deep  in- 
dignation. "  I  see  that  you  have  committed  wil- 
ftil  and  corrupt  perjury,  constable ;  and  1  shall  re- 
port the  case  to  the  Commisioners,  so  that  you 
may  be  dismissed  from  the  Force.  My  lord,"  he 
continued,  assuming  his  mildest  tone,  "  I  shall 
dismiss  this  case,  upon  your  paying  five  shillings 
for  being— you  know  what  I  mean ;"  and  the 
worthy  magistrate  laughed  heartily. 

Lord  Kutitphat  tossed  a  couple  of  half-crowns 
towards  the  clerk,  nodded  familiarly  to  the  ma- 
gistrate, and  lounged  out  of  the  office,  all  the  po- 
licemen touching  their  hats  as  he  passed,  while 
the  magistrate  exclaimed,  "  Open  the  door  there 
for  his  lordship — do  you  hear !" 

The  moment  Lord  Kutitphat  had  disappeared, 
a  short,   thickset,   shabby,    ill-looking  fellow, 
bearing  a  resemblance  to  something  between  a 
bankrupt    pig-dealer  and   an  insolvent  prize- 
fighter, was  flung  up  to  the  bar  by  three  potice- 
men,  who  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  who 
should  give  him  the  hardest  shove. 
"  W  rial's  the  charge  ?  "  said  the  magistrate^ 
"Drank  and  disorderly,  please  your  worship," 
answered  a  constable. 

•"  A  desperate  ruffian,  I  dare  say,"  observed 
the  worthy  magistrate,  putting  on  an  awful 
fcowa,  "  Did  he  make  any  resistance  P  u  • 
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"  Kicked  and  bit  horribly,  your  worship." 
"  Well,  what  have  you  got  to  say  for  yourself?" 
demanded  the  magistrate. 

"  Please  your  worship,"  replied  the  man,  poll- 
ing his  hair  with  his  right  hand,  and  kicking 


ing 

back  his  left  leg,  by  way  of  salutation,  "  I  was  a 
tunning,  up  Common.  Garden  Market  with,  my 
little  Neddy—" 

.  "  Your  son,  I  suppose,"  said  the  magistrate, 
gruffly. 

"No,  your  worship, — my  donkey  I  means — 
aq^  a  nice  little  feller  he  is — trots  as  easy  as  a 
four-year-old,  and  no  way  wicious.  He'd  carry 
your  worship  ten  mile  or  so  afore  your  worship 
could  know  where  you  was." 

"That's  enough,"  said  the  magistrate.  "You 
were  drunk,  you  see— and  disorderly— and  you 
resisted  the  police.  I  can't  pass  this  over.  Has 
he  ever  been  here  before  ?  " 

"  Never,  your  worship,"  replied  the  gaoler, 
who  was  standing  near  the  door  of  the  court. 

"  Oh !   it's    all    the  same.     You're  fined  five 
shillings  or  stand  committed  for  six  weeks  to  the 
House  of  Correction." 
"  Stand  down  !"  shouted  an  officer. 
"Please your  worship,  1  han't  got  the  money," 
began  the  man,  in  a  pitiful  tone  ;  an'  if  so  be 
you  sends  me  to  the  House  of  Correction,  my 
wife  and  seven  little  uns  '11  all  have  to  go  to  the 
workus." 

"Clear  the  court!"  cried  the  worthy  magi- 
strate. 

"Stand  down  !"  shouted  the  officer  aforesaid. 
"  Take  him  away  !"  chimed  in  the  clerk  ;  and 
the  poor  fellow  was  dragged  off  to  the  House  of 
Correction,  leaving  a  wife  and  family  to  starve, 
while  Lord  Kutitphat  was  already  meditating 
another  crusade  against  the  knockers  and  bell- 
pulls  for  the  ensuing  evening,  confident  of  being 
able  to  escape  all  punishment  save  a  small  fine, 
which  he  was  well  able  to  pay. 

Mr.  Pickwick,  who  had  stood  a  wondering 
spectator  of  these  proceedings,  was  introduced  to 
the  notice  of  the  worthy  magistrate.  The  ge- 
neral appearance  of  Mr.  Pickwick — his  low- 
crowned  and  broad-brimmed  hat — his  interesting 
round  countenance — his  spectacles — his  brown 
coat  with  brass  buttons — his  white  waistcoat — 
his  eye-glass  appended  to  a  black  riband  his 
buff  kersey  mere  tights — his  little  black  gaiters — 
and  his  sixty  summers — made  a  deep  impression 
on  the  Vorthy  magistrate,  who  exchanged  a 
smile  with  the  clerk,  who  exchanged  another 
with  the  officer,  who  bestowed  one  in  his  turn 
upon  the  accusing  constables,  who  grinned  and 
looked  very  wise. 

"  What's  the  charge  P  "  demanded  the  magi- 
strate, as  soon  as  the  usual  questions  relative  to 
name,  age,  habitation,  &c.  had  been  disposed  of. 
"  I  was  walking  very  quietly  along  my  beat 
between  Wellington-street  and  Johns-treet 
AdeJphi,  last  night,  your  worship,"  began  po- 
liceman John  Bludgin,  "  when  a  young  gal 
came  by  and  began  a-calling  me  all  the  names 
she  could  think  on.  She  was  very  drunk,  your 
worship;  and  I  was  going  to  take  her  to  the  sta> 
tion,  out  o'  mere  kindness,  when  up  comes  thi; 
here  man  which  is  at  the  bar,  an'  without  savin 
with  your  leave,  or  by  your  leave,  hits  me  such  a 
stunner  on  the  right  eye,  as  made  me  see  fiftj 
thousand  lamps  up  the  Strand  in  a  twinkling, 
was  a-goin'to  remonstrate  with  him  very  kindly 
your  worship,  when  he  gave  me  another  whacl 
on  t'other  eye ;  an'  so  I  called  for  assistance,  an 
took  him  to  the  station." 

The  policeman  certainly  shewed  a  tremendou 
black  eye;  but  it  had  beerrcaused  by  a  blow 
with  a  pewter  pot,  in  an  alehouse  which  he  suf 
fered  the  landlord  to  keep  open  till  two  in  the 
morning,  on  consideration  of  receiving  as  mucl 
liquor  as  he  could  drink. 

"  Please  your  worship,"  said  policeman  Buf 
fit,  who  was  now  brought  forward,  "  1  heard  th< 
complainant   calling  for  assistance,  and  imme 
diately  left  my  beat  to  see  what  was  the  matter 
When  I  came  up  to  the  spot  I  found  the  prisone 
a  aimin'  sich  a  blow  at  the  complainant's  hye 
that  I  wonder  it  didn't  knock  it  out  on  the  pave- 
ment.    A  more  desperate  ruffian  I  ne»er  seed." 
"Well,  what  have  you  to  say  to  this?"  aske 
the  magistrate.    ' 

Mr.  Pickwick  took  off  his  spectacles,  wiped 
them  and  put  them  on  again.     He  then  flung  ui 
his  right  arm  in  the  air,  put  his  left  hand  beneatl 
his  coat  tails  and  commenced  a  fine  and  luminou 
hnrarigne,  while  the  magistrate  read  1'he  Timts 
Somehow  or  other,  magistrates  always  pay  grea 
attention  to  complainants  when  they  are  police- 
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men ;  but  generally  have  something  else  to  do 
hen  the  defendants  enter  npon  their  justifica- 
on.    Mr.  Pickwick  darted  glances  at  the  ma- 
gistrate, each  of  which  conveyed  the  meaning  of 
whole  encyclopaedia,  and  talked  as  much  as 
vould  (if  properly  spnn  out)  have  furnished  ma- 
^rials  for  three  volumes  octavo.  All  this  display, 
lowever,  produced  but  little  effect  upon  the  ma- 
gistrate, who  was  about  to  condemn  our  unfortu- 
late  hero  to  some  severe  penalty,  when  a  sudden 
hange  was  introduced  into  the  proceedings. 

A  young  gentleman  of  about  four-and-twenty, 
olerably  good-looking,  pretty  well  dressed,  and 
neither  very  genteel  nor  very  awkward  in  man- 
ners, rushed  into  the  police  office  just  as  the  ma- 
gistrate's mouth  was  opened  to  deliver  the  deci- 
iion.  This  young  gentleman,  after  having  trodden 
upon  the  gaoler's  toe,  nearly  knocked  down  ant 
ild  woman,  and  totally  deranged  the  equilibrium 
if  a  police-constable,  succeeded  in  clearing  his 
way  up  to  the  presence    of^he   magistrate,  to 
whom  he  declared  he  had  something  important 
o  communicate.     After  a  little  parley,  the  new- 
comer succeeded  in  ascertaining  that  the  very 
case  in  which  he  was  interested  was  before  the- 
jench  at  that  moment ;  and,  when  he  had  reco- 
vered a  fresh  supply  of  breath,  he  spoke  as  fol- 


ows : 

"  Your  worship,  my  name  is  Sago— Francis 
Sago — and  I  am  the  son  of  a  respectable  whole- 
sale grocer  in  Wood-street,  Cheapside.  Last 
evening  1  accompanied  my  sister,  Teresina  Hip- 
jolyta,  to  the  Adelphi  Theatre ;  and,  by  some 
accident  or  another,  we  were  separated  in  the 
crowd.  She  was  carried  by  the  multitude  into 
he  street,  where  she  was  dreadfully  insulted  by 
a  policeman,  whom,  by  the  description  she  gave, 
!  can  instantly  recognise  in  the  person  of  this 
ndividual  (pointing  to  Bludgin) ;  and  when  a 
;entleman  came  up  to  her  rescue,  this  policeman 
'nstantly  knocked  the  gentleman  down  without, 
:he  slightest  provocation.  My  sister  made  her 
escape  at  that  moment  and  obtained  a  scab,  and 
returned  home.  She  would  have  attended  in 
person,  but  the  fright  has  made  her  quite  ill.  She 
nas,  however,  signed  this  deposition,  which  I 
drew  up  in  writing  to  her  dictation." 

The  magistrate  now  began  to  understand  the 
real  merits  of  the  case,;  and,  after  a  considerable 
deal  of  cross-examination,  he  succeeded  in  con- 
victing the  two  policemen  of  such  extraordinary 
contradictions  that  Mr.  Pickwick  came  off  tri- 
umphant. He  was  discharged,  and  policemen 
Bludgin  and  Buffit  were  shortly  afterwards 
dismissed  the  Force;  whereupon  they  took  to  the 
honourable  and  profitable  trade  of  thimble-rig- 
jing,  which  they  had  carried  on  before  they  had 
entered  the  service  of  the  new  police. 

(To  be  contiiinnl  ID  our  next.) 
THE    SOLILOQUT  OF  A  TOWN-PUMP. 

NOON,  by  the  clock  1  High  noon,  too,  by  these  hot 
sunbeams,  which  fall,  scare,  ly  aslope,  upon  my  bead, 
and  almost  make  the  watrr  babble  and  smoke  in  the 
trough  under  my  nose.  Truly,  we  public  characters 
have  a  tough  time  of  it  t  And,  among  all  the  town 
officers,  where  is  he  that  sustains,  for  a  single  year,  the) 
burthen  of  such  manifold  duties  as  are  imposed,  in  per- 
petuity, upon  the  Town. Pomp  ?  The  title  of  "  town- 
treasurer  "  is  rightfully  mine,  as  guardian  of  the  best 
treasure  that  the  town  has.  The  overseers  of  the  poor 
ought  to  make  me  their  chairman,  since  I  provide 
bountifully  for  the  pauper,  without  expense  to  him  that 
pays  taxes.  I  am  at  the  head  of  the  tire  department, 
and" one  of  the  physicians  to  the  board  of  health.  As  a 
keeper  of  the  peace,  all  water-drinkers  will  confess  DM 
equal  to  the  constable.  I  perform  some  of  the  duties  of 
the  town-clerk,  by  promulgating  public  notices  when 
they  are  posted  on  my  front.  To  speak  within  bounds, 
I  am  the  chief  person  of  the  municipality,  and  exhibit, 
moreover,  an  admirable  pattern  to  my  brother  officers, 
by  the  cool,  steady,  upright,  downright,  and  impartial 
discharge  of  my  business,  and  the  constancy  with  which 
I  stand  to  my  post.  Summer  or  winter,  nobody  leeks 
me  in  vain ;  fo+,  all  day  long,  I  am  seen  at  the  busiest 
corner,  just  above  the  market,  stretching  out  my  arms, 
to  rich  and  poor  alike ;  and  at  night,  I  hold  a  lantern 
over  my  head,  both  to  show  when  I  am,  and  keep 
people  out  of  the  gutters,  i 

At  this  sultry  noontide,  I  ••  cupbearer  to  the  panted 
populace,  for  whot*  benefit  nn  iron  goblrt  is  cbnined  to' 
my  waist.  I  cry  aloud  to  all  aad  sundry  in  my  plainest 
accents,  and  at  the  very  tiptop  of  my  voice.  "  Her*  it 
is,  gentlemen  1  Here  i*  the  good  liquor  I  Walk  «p, 
walk  up,  gentlemen,  walk  up,  walk  up  I  Here  is  th* 
superior  stuff!  Hen  h  the  unadulterated  ale  of  father 
Adam — better  than  Cognac,  Hollands,  Jamaica,  strong. 
beer,  or  wine  of  any  price  ;  here  it  It,  by  the  hogshead  or 
the  tingle  glass,  and  not  n  farthing  to  pay  |  Walk  up, 
gtntlemea,  walk  trp,  and  help  yovsehet  I" 
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It  wen  a  pity,  if  4>  this  outcry  should  draw  no  rus- 
tomers.  Here  they  co»e.  A  hot  day,  gentlemen  ! 
Quaff,  and  away  again,  so  as  to  keep  yourselves  in  a 
Die*  cool  sweat  You,  ray  friend,  will  need  another  cop- 
foil,  to  wash  the  dust  out  of  your  throat,  if  it  be  as  thick 
there  ai  it  is  on  your  cowhide  shoe*.  I  see  that  you 
have  trudged  half  a  score  of  miles  to-day  ;  and,  like  a 
Visa  man,  have  passed  by  the  taverns,  and  stopped  at 
the  running  brooks  and  well-curbs.  Otherwise,  betwixt 
teat  without  and  fire  within,  you  would  have  been  burnt 
(o  a  cinder,  or  melted  down  to  nothing  at  all,  in  the 
fashion  of  a  jelly-fish.  Drink,  and  make  room  for  ttjat 
ether  fellow,  who  seeks  my  aid  to  quench  the  fiery  fe«er 
of  last  night's  potations,  which  he  drained  from  no  oup 
•f  mine.  Welcome,  most  rubicund  sir !  Ton  and  I 
have  bee*  great  strangers  hitherto ;  nor,  to  confess  the 
troth,  will  my  nose  be  anxions  for  a  closer  intimacy  till 
the  fumes  of  your  breath  be  a  little  less  potent.  Mercy 
en  yon,  man  !  The  water  absolutely  hisses  down  your 
red-hot  gullet,  and  is  converted  quite  to  steam,  in  the 
miniiiture  topaet,  which  you  mistake  for  a  stomach. 
Fill  again,  aid  tell  me,  on  the  word  of  an  h  mest  toper, 
<iid  you  ever,  in  cellar,  tavern,  or  any  kind  of  a  dram- 
shop, spend  the  price  of  your  children's  food,  for  a  swig 
half  so  delicious  ?  Now,  for  the  first  time  these  ten 
jears,  you  know  the  flavour  of  cold  water.  Good  by ; 
and,  whenever  you  are  thirsty,  remember  that  I  keep  a 
constant  supply,  at  the  old  stand.  Who  next?  Oh, 
ay  little  friend,  you  are  let  loose  from  school,  and  come 
hither  to  scrub  your  blooming  face,  and  drown  the 
memory  of  certain  taps  of  the  ferule,  and  other  school- 
boy troubles,  ia  a  draught  from  the  Town- Pump.  Take 
it,  pure  as  the  current  of  your  young  life.  Take  it,  and 
may  your  heart  and  tongue  never  be  scorched  with  a 
fiercer  thirst  than  now  I  There,  my  dear  child,  put 
down  the  cup,  and  yield  your  place  to  thi-  elderly  gen- 
tleman, who  treads  so  tenderly  over  the  paving-stones 
that  I  suspect  he  is  afraid  of  breaking  them.  What  I 
be  limps  by,  without  so  much  as  thanking  me,  as  if  my 
hospitable  offers  were  meant  only  for  peopl;  who  have 
no  wine-cellars.  Well,  well,  sir — no  harm  done,  I 
hope)  Go  draw  the  cork,  tip  the  decanter;  but,  when 
your  great  toe  shall  set  you  a-roaring,  it  will  be  no  affair 
of  mine.  If  gentlemen  love  the  pleasant  titillation  of 
the  gout,  it  is  all  one  to  the  Town-  Pump.  This  thirsty 
dog,  with  his  red  tongue  lolling  out,  does  not  scorn  my 
hospitality,  but  stands  on  bis  hind  legs,  and  laps  eagerly 
out  of  the  trough.  See  bow  lightly  be  capers  away 
again  !  Jowler,  did  your  worship  ever  bave  the  gout  ? 

But  I  perceive,  my  dear  auditors,  that  you  are  impa- 
tient for  the  remainder  of  my  discourse.  Impute  It,  I 
beseech  you,  to  no  defect  of  modesty,  if  I  insist  a  little 
•longer  on  so  fruitful  a  topic  us  my  own  multifarious 
merits.  It  is  altogether  for  your  good.  The  better  yoq 
thiuk  of  me,  the  better  men  and-  women  will  yon  find 
yourselves.  I  shall  say  nothing  of  my  all-important 
aid  on  washiag-days  ;  though,  on  that  account  alone,  I 
might  call  myself  the  household  god  of  a  hundred  fami- 
lies. Far  be  it  from  me,  also,  to  hint,  my  respectable 
friends,  at  the  show  of  dirty  faces,  which  you  wonld  pre- 
sent without  my  pains  to  keep  you  clean.  Nor  will  I 
remind  you  how  often,  when  the  midnight  bells  make 
yon  tremble  for  your  combustible  town,  yon  have  fled  to 
the  Town  Pump,  and  found  me  always  at  my  post,  firm 
amid  the  confusion,  and  ready  to  drain  my  vital  current 
in  your  behalf.  Neither  is  it  worth  while  to  lay  much 
stress  on  my  claims  to  a  medical  diploma,  as  the  physi- 
cian, whose  simple  rule  of  practice  is  preferable  to  all 
the  nauseous  lore  which  has  found  men  sick  or  left 
them  so  sine*  the  day*  of  Hippocrates.  Let  us  take  a 
broader  view  of  my  beneficial  influence  on  mankind. 

No ;  these  are  trifles  compared  with  the  merit*  which 
wise  me*  concede  to  me — if  not  in  my  single  self,  'yet  as 
the  representative  of  a  class— of  being  the  grand  reformer 
of  the  age.  From  my  spout,  and  such  spout*  a*  mine, 
must  flow  the  stream  that  shall  cleanse  our  earth  of  the 
vast  portion  of  its  crime  and  anguish  which  has  gushed 
from  the  fiery  fountain*  of  the  still.  In  this  mighty 
enterprise,  the  cow  shall  be  my  great  confederate.  Milk 
and  water  !  The  Tow.v-PcMp  and  the  Cow  !  Such  is 
.the  glorious  co-partnership  that  shall  tear  down  the 
distilleries  and  brewhouaes,  uproot  the  vineyards,  shatter 
the  elder-presses,  and  finally  monopolize  the  whole 
business  of  quenching  thirst.  Blessed  consummation  1 
Then  Poverty  shall  pass  away  from  the  land,  finding  no 
hovel  so  wretched  where  her  squalid  form  may  shelter 
itaelf.  Then  Disease,  for  lack  of  other  victim*,  shall 
gaaw  its  own  heart,  and  die.  Then.  Sin,  if  she  do  not 
d.e,  shall  lose  halt  her  strength.  Until  now,  the 
phreasy  of  hereditary  fever  has  raged  ia  the  human 
blood,  transmitted  from  tire  to  son,  and  re-kindled,  in 
every  generation,  by  fresh  dranghts  of  liquid  flame. 
When  that  inward  fir*  (hall  be  eztiagniabed,  the  heat  of 
passion  cannot  but  grow  cool,  and  war— the  drunken- 
ness of  nations— perhaps  will  cease.  At  least,  there 
will  be  no  war  ef  households.  The  husband  ami  wife, 
drinking  deep  of  peaceful  joy— a  calm  bliss  of  temperate 
affections— shall  pass  band  in. hand  through,  life,  and 
lie  down,  not  reluctantly,  at  its  protracted  close.  To 
them,  the  past  will  be  BO  turmoil  of  Bad  dreams,  nor 
the  future  an  etrrnitv  of  such  moment*  as  follow  the 
tl  el  i  ri  u  m  of  th  e  d  ru  n  k  r  r  d .  The  i  r  dead  ftices  shall  ex  press 
what  their  spirits  were,  and  are  to  be,  by  a  lingering 
smile  of  mtmory  and  hope. 


Ahem!  Dry  work,  this  speechifying;  especially  to 
an  unpractised  orator.  1  never  conceived,  till  now, 
what  toil  the  temperance-lecturers  undergo  for  my  sake. 
Hereafter,  they  shall  have  the  business  to  themselves. 
Do,  some  kind  Christian,  pump  a  stroke  or  two,  just  to 
wet  my  whistle.  Thank  you,  sir!  My  dear  hearers, 
when  the  world  shall  have  been  regenerated  by  my  in- 
strumentality, you  will  collect  your  useless  vats  and 
liquor  casks  into  one  great  pile,  and  make  a  bonfire  in 
honour  of  the  Town-Pump.  And  when  I  shall  have 
decayed,  like  my  predecessors,  then,  if  you  revere  my 
memory,  let  a  marble  fountain,  richly  sculptured,  take 
my  place  upon  thi*  spot.  Such  monuments  should  be 
erected  everywhere,  and  inscribed!  with  the  name*  of  dis- 
tinguished champions  of  my  cause.  Now  listen  ;  for 
something  very  important  is  to  come  next. 

There  are  two  or  three  honest  friends  of  mine — and 
true  friends  I  know  they  are— who,  nevertheless,  by 
their  fiery  pugnacity  in  my  behalf,  do  put  me  in  fearful 
hazard  of  a  broken  nose,  or  even  of  a  total  overthrow 
upon  the  pavement,  and  the  loss  of  the  treasure  which  I 
guard.  I  pray  yon,  gentlemen,  let  this  fault  be  amended. 
Is  it  decent,  think  you,  to  get  tipsy  with  ceal  for  tem- 
perance, and  take  up  the  honourable  cause  of  the  Town- 
Pump,  in  the  style  of  a  toper,  fighting  for  his  brandy- 
bottle?  Or,  can  the  excellent  qualities  of  cold  water 
be  no  otherwise  exemplified  than  by  plunging,  slapdash, 
into  hot  water,  and  wofully  scalding  yourselves  and 
other  people?  Trust  me,  they  may.  In  the  moral 
warfare  which  you  are  to  wag* — and,  indeed,  in  the 
whole  conduct  of  your  lives — you  cannot  choose  a  better 
example  than  myself,  who  have  never  permitted  the 
dnst  and  sultry  atmosphere,  the  turbulence  and  mani- 
fold disquietudes  of  the  world  around  me,  to  reach  that 
deep,  calm  well  of  purity,  which  may  be  called  my  soul. 
And  whenever  I  pour  out  that  soul,  it  is  to  cool  earth's 
fever,  or  cleanse  its  stains. 

One  o'clock !  Nay,  then,  if  the  dinner- bell  begin*- to 
speak,  I  may  a*  well  held  my  peace.  Here  comes  a 
pretty  young  girl  of  my  acquaintance,  with  a  large 
stone  pitcher  for  me  to  fill.  May  she  draw  a  husband, 
while  drawing  her  water,  as  Rachel  did  of  old.  Hold 
out  your  vessel,  my  dear !  There  it  is,  full  to  the  brim  ; 
so  now  run  home,  peeping  at  your  sweet  image  in  the 
pitcher,  as  you  go  ;  and  forget  not,  in  a  glass  of  my  own 
liquor,  to  drink—"  Success  TO  THK  TOWN-PUMP  1" 


THE    PLAGUE. 

Of  all  diseases,  the  remembrance  of  which  ha*  been 
preserved  to  us  by  history,  the  Black  Pestilence  of  the 
fourteenth  century  is  that  which  caused  the  greatest 
ravages.  From  documents  furnished  by  Professor 
Hecker,  it  appears  that  the  Black  Pestilence  was  in  fact 
the  plague  of  the  east,  but  with  seine  additional  fea- 
tures. Besides  the  swelling  under  the  arm-pits  and 
groin,  and  the  gangrenous  tumours  which  characterise 
the  plague,  numerous  black  spot*  were  observed  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  body  :  the  palate  and  tongue 
were  black,  and,  as  it  were,  filled  with  blood  ;  and  the 
patients  were  tormented  with  insatiable  thirst.  But 
the  most  distinguishing  and  aggravated  feature  of  the 
Black  Pestilence  was  the  thorough  alteration  experi- 
enced by  the  lungs.  These  organs  were  struck  with  a 
gangrenous  inflammation,  which  was  indicated  by  acute 
pains  ia  the  chest,  spitting  of  blood,  and  such  an  infec- 
tion of  th*  breath,  that  parents  even  fled  from  their 
children.  The  disorder  was  communicated  not  only  by 
contact  with  infected  patients,  but  also  by  touching  aay 
thing  which  had  belonged  to  them. 

The  Black  Pestilence,  originated  in  Upper  Asia,  de- 
scended toward*  the  Caucasus  and  Mediterranean  Sea  ; 
and,  instead  of  entering  Europe  by  way  of  Russia,  it 
first  spread  in  the  south,  and  after  devastating  the  rest 
of  Europe,  it  entered  that  country.  It  followed  the 
caravan*  which  rame  from  China  acros*  Central  Asia, 
until  it  reached  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  :  there  it 
was  conveyed  by  ships  to  Constantinople  ;  the  centre 
of  commercial  mtrrcouse  between  Asia,  Europe,  and 
Africa.  That  capital  was  certainly  the  focus  whence  the 
pestilence  darted  its  poisonous  ray*  in  every  direction, 
except  towards  Muscovy.  In  the  year  1347  it  reached 
Sicily,  some  of  the  maritime  cities  of  Italy  and  Mar. 
seilles.  In  the  following  year  it  spread  from  the 
European  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  into  the  interior 
of  the  continent.  The  northren  parts  of  Italy,  France, 
Germany,  and  England,  were  invaded  by  it  in  the  same 
year  :  the  northern  kingdoms  of  Europe,  in  1349,  and 
finally  Russia  in  1351,  that  is  to  say,  four  yean  after 
it  reached  Constantinople. 

In  France  the  pestilence  advanced  by  way  of  Avig- 
non, at  that  time  the  seat  of  the  Papacy.  It  broke  ont 
there  in  a  frightful  manner,  many  person*  fell  down 
suddenly,  as  if  they  had  been  struck  by  a  thunderbolt. 
The  patients  rare-tyTwached  the  third  day  :  as  soon  as 
any  one  found  himself  afflicted  with  tumour,  either  in 
the  groin  or  beneath  the  arms,  be  bade  adieu  te  this 
world,  and  sought  consolation  only  in  the  absolution 
granted  to  all  the  dying  by  Pop*  Clement  VI. 

In  England,  th*  disorder  was  characterised,  a*  it  hid 
been  at  Avignon,  by  an  almost  sudden  mortality,  con- 
sequent on  i  he  spitting  of  blood.  Th*  patient*,  who 
exhibited  thi*  symptom,,  sank  under  the  pestilence  in 
twelve  hour*,  and  rarely  survived  to  the  second  day. 
The  mortality  spread  rapidly  throughout  the  country, 
and  covered  k  with  the  dead.  On  the  north  seat,  as 


previously  on   the  Mediterranean,  vessels   were  ietfn 
floating  at  the  pleasure  of  the  wind  deprived  of  their 
crews,  and  carrying  only  corpses.     The  following  esti- 
mates, which  may  be  relied  on  as  pretty  correct,  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  losses  sustained  by  the  population  of  Eu- 
rope at  that  time  : — vii,  Florence,  60,000    inlubitents ; 
Vienna,  100,000  ;  Marseilles  (in  one  month)  56,000  ; 
Paris,  50,000;  Avignon,  60.000  ;*  Strasburg,  l«000  ; 
Basle,  14,000 ;    Erirmh,   16,000;  London,   100,000 
Norwich,  50,000.      About  200,000  country  town*  or 
villages  were  completely  depopulated.     At   Paris,  5QO- 
patients  died,  upon  an  average  every  day,  at  the  Hotel 
D.eu.     Italy  lost  at  least  one  half  of  her  inhabitants. 
At  Cairo,  during  the  height  of  the  pestilence,  K),OOJ  or 
12,000  died  daily.  In  Mahommedan  countries,   in  the 
great  roads,  and   in   the    caravauseraies,   nothing  wa* 
seen  but  deserted  corpses. 

The  Black  Pestilence  was  attributed  to  some 
dreadful  commotions  in  the  interior  part*  of  th*  globe. 
The  fallowing  are  some  of  the  remarkable  circumstance* 
which  have  been  collected  from  the  history  of  that  lime: 
About  the  jear  133.1,  numerous  earthquakes  and  volca- 
nic eruption)  did  much  mischief  in  Upper  Asia,  also, 
in  the  year  after  successively  in  Greece,  Italy ,  Frane, 
and  Germany.  To  these  convulsions  of  the  earth  Were 
added  extraordinary  inundations,  which  drowned  the 
harvests  and  loaded  the  atmosphere  with  moisture. 
These  were  succeeded  by  barren  years,  scarcity,  famine 
and  great  mortality.  Clouds  of  locusts  invaded  the 
il.u'iis  of  Europe,  and  covered  them  with  their  dead' 
jodies,  which  poisoned  the  air  with  putrid  exhalations. 
And  lastly,  dense  mists,  emitting  a  disagreeable  smell, 
spread  over  whole  countries,  in  consequence  of  which. 
:he  inhabitants  were  exposed  to  various  accidents. 

The  faculty  of  Paris,  upon  being  consulted  whether 
'act*  like  these  would  account  for  the  deadly  milady 
which  shortly  after  manifested  itself,  assigned  a  milt  or 
og  as  the  cause  of  the  evil,  and  recommended  th* 
igbting  of  fires  with  aromatic  plants.  A  learned  man 
of  Padua  attributed  the  pest  to  an  occnlt  quality  of  the 
atmosphere.  A  physician  at  Avignon  ascribed  it  (a* 
some  medical  men  in  France  in  our  day  have  done)  to 
nfluence^b-ising  from  the  earth.  In  short,  they  knew 
at  that  time  nearly  as  much  as  we  do  now  concarntag 
the  real  causes  of  the  great  pestilence,  a»tf  many  doctor* 
endeavoured  to  account  for  them  by  having  recourse 
to  astrology. 

Nothing  i*  more  afflicting  than  the  drtaib  which 
have  been  transmitted  to  us  of  the  moral  effect*  pro- 
duced by  the  Black  Pestilence  upon  the  generation 
who  witnessed  it  There  doubtless  were  some  happy 
exceptions  :  but,  amongst  the  majority,  thi*  scourge 
called  forth  a  manifestation  of  selfishness,  frequently 
the  most  revolting,  together  witb  superstitions  prac- 
tices and  fanatical  excesses.  Then,  as  we  have 
since  witnessed  in_ France,  the  people  began  by  ascrib- 
Iden  de 


ng  to  poison  the  'almost  sudden  deaths  which 
witnessed.  The  fanaticism  of  that  age  directed  their 
suspicion  against  the  Jews,  who  were  the  object*  of 
rcneral  hatred,  and  whose  riches  moreover  exeiiedrthe 
.•upidity  of  tbeir  enemies.  Europe  then  presented  one 
of  the  most  frightful  spectacle*  that  ran  be  conceived. 
The  hapless  Jews  were  seixed,  tortured,  condemned,  and' 
burnt :  in  most  cases  the  people  did  not  wait  for  a  judi- 
cial* eatence,  but  they  themselves  massacred  the  Isrsel- 
tet  They  were  heaped  up  by  thousands  in  vast  fune- 
ral piles.  At  Msyence,  after  a  vain  attempt  at  resist. 
«nce,  they  «hut  themselves  up  in  their  quarters,  to 
which  they  set  fire,  and  twelve  thousand  perished. 
Pursued  by  the  people,  by  the  magistrates  who  ought 
to  bave  protected  them,  and  by  the  feudal  lord*,  tli.se 
miserable  strarigers  found  no  asylum  but  in  Lithuania, 
where  Casimir  the  Great  granted  them  protec- 

m. 

The  disease  also  extended  its  frightful  ravages  to 
Ireland  ;  and  the  following  account  of  it  i*  taken 
mm  the  annals  of  a  Franciscan  monk  of  that  pe- 
riod • — 

This  year,  and  chiefly  in  the  months  of  September 
and  October,  great  numbers  of  bishops  and  prelate*, 
ecclesiastical  and  religious  peers  and  others,  and  in 
general  people  of  both  sexes,  flocked  together  by 
:roops,  in  pilgrimage  to  th'e  waters  of  Incbmoling,  in- 
somuch that  many  thousands  of  .nouls  might  be  seen 
there  together  for  many  days:  some  came  on  the  score 
of  devotion,  but  the  greater  part  for  fear  oC  the  pesti- 
lence. It  had  its  first  beginning,  so  it  is  said,  in  the 
East,  and,  passing  through  the  Saracens  and  Infidel*, 
slew  eight  thousand  legions  of  them." 

The  author  of  thi*  chronicle  himself  died  of  the 
plague.  Amongst  the  manuscripts  of  Sir  Hans  Sloaney 
irAerved  in  the  British  Museum,  i*  one  entitled— 
rfafuoyf»^>ia^  an  Experimental  Relation  of  the  1'lague, 
principally  as  it  appeared  in  1665,  by  'William  Bog- 
burst,  Apothecary  in  St.  Giles's  in  the  Fields."  Speak- 
ing of  the  tokens  of  the  plague,  the  writer  say*, — 
"•Amongst  these  were  spots  of  different  celours,  hic- 
coughs, vomiting,  carbuncles,  shortness  of  breath,  drow- 
siness, thirstinest,  contraction  of  the  jaws,' and  large 
•nd  extended  tumours.  Almost  all  that  caught  the 
disease  with  fear,  died  with  token*  in  two  or  three  days. 
Aboat  the  beginning,  most  men  got  the  disease  with 
surfeiting,  over-heating  them*elve*,r«iirfdriswti»y  itrtmg 
drinki.  Child  ten,  who  were  properly  le'd;  **d  sM«§» 
drink  mu  only  milk  or.  tffttr,  w«re  not  vished  by  th* 
plague.  Thane  that  married  ia  the  heat  of  this  disease 
(if  they  had  not  had  it  before)  ahno*:  »M  fell  into  it  am 
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a  week  or  a  fortnight  after  both  in  city  ami  town 
and  country,  of  which  most  died,  especially  the  men. 
Pregnant  female*  fared  miserably.  Strength  of  con- 
•titutiun  was  no  safety  :  death  made  the  strongest  as. 
saultupou  strong  bodies.  More  men  died  tbau  women ; 
and  more  of  dull  complexions  than  fair.  In  the  sum- 
mer before  the  plague,  ir.  1664,  there  was  such  a  multi- 
tude of  flies  that  they  lined  the  insides  of  the  bouses. 
Aim  the  small-pox  was  so  rife  in  our  parish,  that  be- 
twixt tht  church  and  the  pound  in  .St.  Giles's,  which  is 
.not  above  six  score  paces,  above  forty  families  had  the 
small-pox. 

"Many  persons  after  drinking  tome  ilrong drink,  pre- 
sently had  the  tokens  come  out ;  so  that  every  nurse 
could  say  that  cochineal  was  a  fine  thing  to  bring  out 
the  tokens.  Those  that  died  of  the  plague,  died  a  very 
easy  death  generally  :  first,  because  it  was  speedy  ;  se- 
condly, because  they  died  without  convulsions.  One 
friend  growing  melancholy  for  another  was  one  main 
cause  of  its  going  through  a  family,  especially  when  they 
were  shut  up,  which  bred  a  sad  apprehension  and  con- 
sternation on  their  spirits.  Many  women  giving  suck 
freed  themselves  from  the  plague  by  their  children 
sucking  it  from  them  ;  but  some  continued  well  some 
days— sometimes  weeks — and  then  fell  into  the  disease 
after  their  children  were  dead.  The  plague  was  half  a 
year  at  the  West  End  before  the  Etiu  End  and  Step- 
ney were  infected,  which  was  about  the  middle  of  July. 
Southwark,  being  the  south  suburb,  was  infected  almost 
as  soon  as  the  West  End." 

The  author  states  himself  to  have  been  bold  and  cou- 
rageous in  the  exercise  of  his  profession  during  the 
plague.  He  says  he  rendered  himself  familiar  with  the 
disease,  knowing  that  to  do  good  he  must  be  neither 
nice  nor  fearful.  He  says  he  "  dressed  forty  sores  a 
day,  and  held  the  pulses  of  some  patients  sweating  in 
the  bed  half  an  hour  together,  commonly  suffered  their 
breathing  in  his  face  several  times  when  they  were  dying, 
and  ate  and  drank  with  them ;  sat  down  by  their  bed- 
tide*  and  upon  their  beds,  discoursing  with  them  an 
hour  together  when  he  had  time,  and  staid  by  them  to 
see  them  die,  and  the  manner  of  their  death,  and  closed 
up  their  mouths  and  eyes, — and,  then,  if  people  had 
nobody  to  help  them  (for  help  was  scarce  at  that  time 
and  place),  he  helped  to  lay  them  forth  out  of  the  bed, 
and  afterwards  into  the  coffin,  and  last  of  all  accom- 
panied them  to  the  grave." 

The  cure  of  the  plague  was  formerly  supposed  to  be 
a  desperate  attempt.  We  now  know  that  though  a 
dangerous  disease,  it  is  more  often  conquered  than 
victorious;  nor  is  there  the  slightest  doubt,  but,  if  it 
should  ever  be  again  introduced  into  this  kingdom,  thai 
it  would  but  excite  little  alarm.  There  are  many  epi- 
demics which  have  been  for  a  time  more  fatal  than 
plague  would  probably  be  in  the  present  state  of  society 
with  judicious  political  regulations.  The  following 
formula  for  the  cure  of  the  plague  is  translated  from 
the  Arabic  language  : — 

"  In  the  name  of  the  compassionate  and  merciful 
God.  All  good  comes  from  God  ;  and  his  creatures 
have  no  other  power  than  that  which  was  granted  them 
by  the  Most  High.  Thanks  to  his  mercy,  the  children 
of  Adam  have  found  great  benefit  from  the  use  of  oil, 
not  only  as  a  drink,  as  wherewith  to  anoint  and  purify 
themselves,  but,  independent  of  these  three  uses,  God 
has  assigned  a  fourth  property  to  the  same  in  behalf  of 
those  attacked  with  plague.  From  the  first  moment  of 
the  setting  in  of  the  complaint,  the  patient  should  drink 
a  certain  quantity  of  oil,  as  much  as  he  possibly  can, 
five  or  six  Mia  (ounces)  at  least.  All  he  drinks  above 
this  quantity  will  but  do  him  good.  After  having 
drank  this  oil,  he  is  to  anoint  the  whole  body  with  tepid 
oil :  he  i»  then  to  lie  down  in  bed,  where  he  is  to  cover 
himself  well  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  procure  a  pro- 
fuse pr^piration,  for  the  perspiration  is  the  sure  har- 
binger ot  tranquillity.  After  this  treatment,  the  patient 
will  experience  more  and  more  relief,  with  the  help  of 
the  most  High  God.  Health  and  power  (in  every  thing) 
are  in  the  bands  of  God  ;  there  is  no  other  than  he  !" 


ORIGINAL   POETRY. 

THE   FORSAKEN. 
Sy  Mr,.  S.  Mltet. 

As  rapidly  the  maiden's  wheel 
With  murmuring  hum  (roes  round, 

Oft  languidly  her  blue  eyes  steal 
A  wistful  glance  around. 

"  Why  tarries  be  '   The  poplars  cast 
Deep  shadows  o'er  the  dell : 

The  promis'd  hour  is  come,  and  past— 
PT»T  heav'n,  017  lor*  is  well  I* 

Dim  is  her  eve— that  check  DO  more 
With  healthful  current  glow*.— 

Can  auiht  joy's  radiant  beams  restore— 
Refresh  the  faded  lose? 

Ah  !   ne'er  again  upon  that  heart 
Shall  hope's  svett  balm  descend  ; 

A  victim  to  the  wiler's  art, 
Her  fairy  visions  end. 

A  harried  note-a  blotted  scroll 

The  fatal  truth  couveys  ; 
A  dark  cloud  gather*  oar  her  was, 

And  grief  usurps  her  day*. 

And  be-the  false  one-heedeth  no! 

the  blow  so  harshly  dealt; 
Bis  fervent  vows  an  .11  torgot— 

Her  silent  wrongs  ui.irlt! 

Bat  jet  shall  coon  a  torturing  boar, 
When,  roD«ciet>ce-»trirken,  pile— 

B«4  tears  shall  tall  for  that  i.e.-  •— 
W»33  perisked  la  the  vakl 


STANZAS. 

ny  tin.  Rrynuldt. 

God  has  decreed  that  man  shall  tall!  Alas, 
lie's  born— he's  dead!    Mis  life's  to-day  begun, 
Tomorrow  all  his  youthful  pleasure!  pus. 
And  eveaiug  murks  bis  Heeling  sojourn  done. 
Others  shall  use  the  riches  we  have  won, 
Others  shall  riot  in  our  palaces : 
As  insects,  they  shall  gfitter  in  the  sun. 
And  each  successive  age  their  wealth  shall  seize. 
Until  the  world  shall  end,  and  men  relinquish  ther! 

In  peril  we  were  born-in  danger  die; 
We  run  our  course,  and  revel  lu  our  pride! 
We  seldom  glance  unto  eternity. 
But  imiute  the  ways  of  them  that  died 
Jn  years  before— and  thus  are  we  belied!  — 
As  smoking  piles  give  warning  of  their  tire. 
So  does  the  opening  of  our  youth  decide 
What  Muse,  what  talents  shall  our  hearts  inspire, 
And  as  our  tame  increases,  so  we  soar  the  higher. 

Go  mark  the  lordly  monuments  within 
The  proudest  abbey!    I  line  resides  tne  clay 
Of  those  who  perish'd  in  their 'course  of  sin: — 
Aud  oft,  with  trembling  limbs  aud  locks  ot  gray. 
Many  a  pious  one  will  numbly  pray 
For  their  repose,  and  tell  the  deeds  were  done 
Whilome  by  them,  ere  they  had  puss'd  awny — 
The  deeds  that  gam'd  or  that  disgrac'd  a  throne, — 
And  as  each  parent  tells,  admonislies  his  soa; — ( 

"  Vice  never  prospers!  Virtue  is  repaid 
In  beav'u,  if  men  resent  it  here  below  : 
The  humble  by  the  preud  are  ott  belray'd. 
The  righteous  and  the  good  are  oft  brought  low  :— 
But  God  will  not  desert  his  chosen  so; 
For  they  shall  rise  triumphant  to  tee  skies, 
They  w  ho  can  pardon  and  receive  a  foe. 
They  who  can  heal  a  neighbours  miseries. 
And  wipe  the  sympathetic  teardrop    rom  their  eyes!*" 


NOTICES    TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  beg  to  return  onr  thanks  for  the  communication  of  P.  I/.,— 
H.  ('.. — A  Conilant  Render  (Birii>ine,tiaiiiJ, — A  Conttant  Reader 
(Windsor),— A  Sutmvibrr  (Dn\).—A  Young  Teetotaler,— A.  B. 
C  ,  ami  A  Reclaimed  Drunkard. 

Private  answers  have  beeu  sent  to  upwards  of  thirty  letter* 
within  the  last  fortnight.  Could  not  many  of  our  correspondent* 
content  themselves  with  replies  through  the  medium  of  the  A'o- 
licct  in  the  journal  itself  /  ^ 

Mr.  Jama  Snuu-don't  "  Song"  shall  be  inserted  ss  soon  us  DOS- 
liblr. 


THE  TEETOTALER. 

SATURDAY,  JANUARY  23rd,r4841. 

THK  necessity  of  union  amongst  the  Teetotalers 
of  Great  Britain  becomes  every  day  more  appa- 
rent. We  have  before  observed,  in  the  columns 
of  Tht  Teetotaler,  that  a  number  of  disjointed 
efforts  are  not  calculated  to  produce  the  same 
beneficial  and  speedy  results  as  "  a  long  pull,  a 
strong  pull,  and  a  pull  altogether."  A  consider- 
able portion  of  the  valuable  time  devoted  to 
Teetotal  meetings,  is  wasted  in  declamation  on 
the  part  of  the  advocates  of  one  Association 
against  the  transactions  of  another ;  arid  thus  the 
grand  principle  of  Total  Abstinence  from  all 
intoxicating  liquors  is  sacrificed  to  a  miserable 
party-feeling,  which  paralyses  the  energies  of 
the  really  well-intentioned  and  disinterested  dis- 
ciples of  the  cause.  The  Teetotaler,  from  its 
commencement,  has  boldly  and  unflinchingly 
exposed  abuses  where  abuses  exist;  and  to  its 
honesty  and  fearlessness  of  opinion  may  be  par- 
tially attributed  the  immense  circulation  which  it 
enjoys.  The  wickedness  of  encouraging  either 
by  word  or  deed  those  dissensions  which  agitate 
the  Teetotal  world,  is  a  subject  to  which  we  shall 
in  future  pay  especial  attention ;  and  we  now 
earnestly  call  upon  all  the  friends  of  the  Teetotal 
cause  to  adopt  speedy  and  effectual  measures  to 
unite  all  the  Teetotalers  in  one  great  Society. 
By  these  means  the  expenses  of  numerous  offi- 
cers would  be  greatly  diminished  ;  as,  instead  of 
having,  for  instance,  a  separate  Secretary  for 
each  Association,  as  at  present  constituted, 
one  would  suffice  for  the  whole  body,  if  united. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  great  aim  of  union, 
one  measure  is  indispensable  as  a  basis'  to  work 
upon ;  and  that  is  the  admission  of  all  pledges 
(so  long  as  their  principle  involve  the  doctrine 
of  entire  abstinence  from  all  alcoholic  liquors). 
Each  Association,  .Auxiliary,  and  Branch,  in  and 
about  the  metropolis  should  forthwith'  appoint 
Delegates  to  meet  together,  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  and  digesting  a  scheme  of  union ; 
and  this  preliminary  congress  of  Delegates  would 
prepare  the  way  for  a  general  meeting  of  Teeto- 
talers of  all  pledges  and  societies  at  Exeter  Hall, 
to  confirm  and  establish  one  grand  United  Asso- 
ciation. Those  journals  which  are  at  present 
exclusive  organs  would  then  become  advocates 
of  the  principle  of  Teetotalism  upon  a  broad 
and  liberal  basis,  and  sectarian  disputes  would  be 
avoided.  \ 

The  word  Union  implies  strength  ;  and  most 
assuredly  would  the  cause  of  Teetotalism  receive 
considerable  accession  of  strength  from  the  mere 
circumstance  of  a  junction  of  those  energies 
which  are  at  present  disjointed.  It  is  preposte- 
rous to  quanel  and  dispute  about  the  various 
pledges— long  and  short— English  and  American 
—now  in  use :  the  fundamental  principle  of  Tee- 


totalism is  the  abstinence  from  intoxicating 
liquor ;  and  each  new  convert  should  be  allowed 
to  consult  his  own  interests,  circumstances,  and 
judgment,  as  to  whether  he  will  adopt  this  prin- 
cipal in  a  merely  personal,  or  in  a  general  point  of 
view.  The  details  of  institutions  should  never  be 
suffered  to  occupy  the  attention  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  fundamental  principle  is  lost  sight  of:  it 
should  be  the  object  of  the  advocates  of  Teeto- 
talism to  rescue  men  from  the  vortex  of  intem- 
perance, and  then  proceed  to  fresh  .conversions 
without  losing  time  on  the  road  in  the  discussion 
of  the  merits  of  particular  pledges. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  provincial 
Teetotal  societies  are  managed  much  better  than 
the  metropolitan  ones ;  and  that  the  conduct  of 
some  of  the  latter  have  greatly  disgusted  the 
members  of  the  former.  Every  real  friend  to  the 
Teetotal  cause,  in  the  country,  is  fully  aware  of 
the  necessity  of  co-operation  in  all  parts  and 
quarters ;  and  in  certain  districts,  grand  efforts 
are  progressing  in  favour  of  union.  A  reference 
to  history  will  teach  us  the  necessity  of  union — 
especially  ecclesiastical  and  religions  history. 
The  division  of  the  Mahommedan  creed  into  two- 
sects — the  Shiis  aud  Sunnis — dealt  amore  severe 
blow  to  the  progress  of  Islnmism  than  all  the 
crusades  of  the  Christians  could  ever  effect ;  and 
to  that  discrepancy  of  opinion  might  be  traced 
nearly  all  the  sanguinary  wars  which  for  upwards 
of  four  centuries  hare,  with  short  intervals,  raged 
between  the  Ottomaas  and  Persians.  The  divi- 
sion of  the  Christian  Church  into  sects  has  pro- 
duced similar  results;  and  the  fate  of  empires 
has  been  decided  by  the  consolidation  or  the  dis- 
union of  their  powers  and  resources.  These 
facts  should  be  constantly  held  up  to  the  consider- 
ation of  all  Teetotalers;  and  simultaneously 
with  the  doctrine  itself,  should  be  agitated  the 
principle  of  union. 

The  cause  of  Teetotalism  has  also  suffered 
materially  from  being  encumbered  with  many 
forms  and  qualifications  with  which,  in  reality, 
it  ought  not  to  be  connected.  Teetotalism  has 
been  so  associated  with  religion,  that  it  has  been 
rendered  almost  exclusive  on  this  account.  Now, 
what  in  the  name  of  common  sense  has  Tee- 
totalism to  do  with  religion,  more  than  any  other 
great  doctrine  of  social  and  moral  reformation  ? 
Were  a  Chinese  or  a  Mussulman  to  come  forward 
and  offer  to  sign  the  pledge,  should  his  religious 
opinions  disqualify  him  to  become  a  member  of 
an  Association,  whose  principle  should  be  simply 
Total  Abstinence  from  all  Intoxicating  Liquors  / 
We  are  no  friends  to  the  infamous  doctrines 
of  Socialism ;  at  the  same  time,  we  should  be 
sorry  to  see  the  portals  of  Teetotal  temples 
closed  against  the  Socialists.  The  objects  of  the 
advocates  of  Teetotalism  are  to  redeem  the  world 
from  an  evil  and  demoralizing  habit ;  and,  in 
adopting  the  necessary  measures  to  do  so,  no 
questions  of  sectarian,  political,  or  philosophical 
opinions  should  be  allowed  to  interfere.  Tee- 
totalism should  seek  converts  amongst  the 
infidels,  as  well  as  amongst  the  felons  in  New- 
gate :  it  will  then  pave  the  way  towards  bring- 
ing the  former  to  a  sense  of  religion,  and  the 
latter  into  the  paths  of  rectitude.  Teetotalism 
will  lead  to  the  better  observance  of  religious 
duties ;  but  Teetotalism  and  Religion  should 
not  be  considered  as  inseparable  subjects,  in 
the  lectures  or  writings  of  the  advocates  of 
the  former  cause. 

We  gave  great  umbrage  to  some  of  our 
readers  because  we  published  a  portion  of  the 
Address  to  the  Chartists,  calling  upon  this  po- 
litical party  to  adopt  the  pledge  of  Teetotalism. 
We  however  took  a  more  enlightened  and  liberal 
*iew  of  the  subject,  and  hailed  the  conversion 
of  the  Chartists  to  the  doctrine  as  a  new  and 
signal  instance  of  its  triumph.  What  care  we 
whether  the  disciples  of  Teetotalism  be  Whigs, 
Tories,  Radicals,  Carlists, or  Chartists?  Shall 
we  take  upon  ourselves  to  judge  between  po- 
litical sects,  while  we  are  agitating  a  great 
moral  question,  to  the  furtherance  of  which 
we  require  the  co-operation  of  all  sects  P  Shall 
we  presume  to  undertake  the  conversion  of 
one  portion  of  the  community,  and  not  of  ano- 
ther? And  is  an  individual  who  comes  forward 
to  sign  the  pledge  to  be  subjected  to  a  cross- 
examination  relative  to  religions  and  political 
opinions  ?  Banish  the  idea,  and  act  with  more 
liberality !  Religion  has  its  specific  meaning, 
attributes,  and  advocates:  Politic*  have  their 
specific  meaning,  attributes,  and  advocates ;  and 
Teetatalitm  is  similarly  situated.  Each  man 
mast  necessarily  entertain  some  shade  of  opinion 
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in  respect  to  all  three;  'bift  the  advocates  of 
one  have  no  right  to  question  him  relative  to  his 
sentiments  with  respect  to  the  others.  Let  our 
readers  attentively  peruse  the  following  beautiful 
passage : —  • 

"  There  are  few,  we  will  venture  to  assert,  who  have 
disinterestedly,  and  with  judicious  discrimination,  in- 
vestigated the  cause,  nature,  and  extent  of  the  priva- 
tions which  prevail  among  the  working  classes,  but  have 
perceived  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  use  of  inebriating 
drinks  on  their  .physical,  moral,  and  political  well-being. 
It  is,  however,  but  a  circumscribed  amount  of  the  evils 
which  the  intoxicating  cup  produces  that  comes  uuder 
our  individual  observation,  and,  therefore,  we  have  felt 
more  indifferent  at  its  ravages  on  society ;  but,  could 
we  bring  vividly  before  us  the  ruin  it  has  wrought  in  oaf 
deluded  and  unhappy  country — could  we  calculate  the 
power  that  it  has  given  to  our  oppressors — the  imbe- 
cility that  it  has  communicated  to  the  people — the  men- 
tal energies,  the  virtue,  usefulness,  and  talent  that  it  has 
withered  or  annihilated  ; — the  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  that  it  has  beggared,  and  the  hospitals  and 
jails  that  it  lias  peopled  with  the  victims  of  disease  and 
crime,  we  would  contemplate  with  intense  feelings  of 
horror  and  vexation  its  blightening  influence,  and  never 
rest  until  we  had  banished  from  our  own  ranks  this 
deadly  enemy  of  our  happiness." 

Are  not  these  ideas  worthy  of  any  journal 
which  issues  from  the  Teetotal  press  ?  And  yet, 
will  the  reader  believe  whence  the  paragraph  is 
extracted  ?  We  will  tell  him  : — from  the  Chartist 
Circular !  It  is  therefore  evident  that  sound 
Teetotal  doctrines  can  be  advocated  by  papers 
and  by  men  of  all  shades  of  political  opinions — 
and  advocated  with  success. 

Our  object,  in  penning  this  article,  is  to  agi- 
tate the  question  of  union,  and  to  impress  upon 
our  readers  the  necest>ity  of -advocating  the 
cause  of  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating 
liquors,  in  a  manner  as  free  from  association  with 
other  opinions  as  possible.  It  is  our  object  to 
obtain  converts  to  a  doctrine  calculated  to  banish 
.  the  evil  of  intemperance  from  the  land ;  and  if 
we  wish  to  extend  our  philanthropic  views  to  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom,  how  can 
we  possibly  inculcate  the  principle  under  condi- 
tions which,  in  many  instances,  would  amount  to 
exclusiveness  ? 


FRENCH    CHARACTERS    CARICATURED. 

NO.     IV. — THE      MERCHANT. 

"  GOLD  is  a  Chimera,"  M.  Scribe  said  so, — and  M. 
Scribe  knows  all  about  the  matter.  This  maxim,  so  en- 
tirely new,  ha-  made  the  fortune  of  a  great  number  of 
merchants  in  the  good  city  of  Paris;  and  amongst 
contideiable  portion  of  these  gentry,  when  any  one 
presents  himself  in  their  counting-houses  to  receive 
payment  of  a  bill,  he  is  very  likely  to  learn  that  silver 
is  a  chimera  alto. 

While  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  in  business,  he 
never  refused  to  pay  any  bills  or  promissary  notes  to 
which  he  bad  affixed  his  name,  or  which  were  drawn 
upon  him  ;  but  he  had  adopted  a  system  of  extreme 
punctuality.  The  bearer  of  an  order  upon  him  for 
money  was  always  expected  to  prevent  it  at  the 
counting-house,  when  the  aforesaid  counting-house  was 
open:  otherwise  payment  was  postponed  until  another 
day.  Tbe  merchantwas  essentially  a  man  of  extremely 
regular  habits,  and  p  unctuality  formed  the  basis  of  all 
his  dealings. 

He  had  pushed  this  regularity  to  such  an  extent, 
that  his  counting-bouse  was  opeued  not  only  at  a  certain 
hour,  but  also  on  one  particular  day  in  the  week.  This 
regulation  referred  to  those  who  came  to  receive  money; 
for  if,  by  any  accident,  an  individual  came  to  pay  any, 
the  merchant  was  too  humane  and  too  kind-hearted 
to  let  a  poor  boy  or  porter,  with  a  large  bag  over  his 
shoulder,  run  about  for  nothing.  The  merchant  treated 
bags  of  money  in  the  same  way  as  the  Arabs  of  the 
desert  treat  strangers,  he  offered  them  the  most  cordial 
hospitality,  and  invariably  detained  them  as  long  as 
possible.  We  must  admit  that  the  merchant  was  right; 
for  a  boy  with  a  large  bag  of  five  franc-pieces  upon  his 
shoulder  is  at  all  event*  as  estimable  a  character,  and 
deserves  as  much  consideration,  a*  a  camel  of  an  Ara- 
bian caravan. 

The  merchant  was  endowed  with  the  most  extraordi- 
nary presence  of  mind  ;  and  with  this  weapon  of  defence 
he  saw  the  days  of  payment  come  round  with  the  most 
wonderful  calmness  imaginable.  He  would  walk  up  and 
down  his  counting-house,  on  these  occasions,  with  his 
hands  (and  nothing  else)  in  his  pocket),  and  sing  a  song 
to  which  he  beat  time  with  his  feet  as  he  paced  the 
pffice. 

When  the  bearer  of  a  bill'  knocked  at  the  door,  the 
merchant  exclaimed  "  Come  in  1"  in  a  tone  of  voice 
the  cadence  of  which  varied  according  to  the  song  he 
was  singing  at  the  moment,  and  then  he  would  con- 
tinue his  state,  in  imitation  of  the  nig htingale  that 
hn  not  the  smallest  bill  to  pay,  and  doe*  not  fear  pro- 
tests. 

The  bearer  of  the  bill  waiU  until  the  merchant   has 


finished  his  lung,  which  probably  lasts  three  minutes 
more,  presents  his  certaid  little  suspicious-looking  piece 
of  paper,  and  the  merchant,  after  having  cast  a  very 
careless  glance  over  it,  exclaims,  "  What  is  that  you've 
got  there — eh?" 

•'  What  is  it  ?"  ejaculated  the  creditor,  "  why  a  little 
bill  which  has  now  been  overdue  for  upwards  of  six 
months  !" 

"  And  you  have  come  to  receive  your  money  on  a 
Friday !"  ejaculated  the  merchant.  "  Well,  now, 
upon  my  word,  my  dear  sir.  you  have  very  little  me- 
mory,— or  rather  you  have  none  at  alL  Your  head  is 
certainly  turned!" 

"  Really,  sir,  I  do  not  see  what  my  head  has  to  do 
with  my  bill,"  says  the  creditor. 

"  You  don't  see — eh  ?  Why — don't  you  see  that  our 
firm  never  pays  anything  on  a  Friday — and  that  the 
counting-house  is  only  opened  fur  that  purpose  on  a 
Saturday  ?" 

"  And  that  is  the  very  reason  why  I  am  come  now," 
returns  the  bearer  of  the  bill :  "  to  day  is  Saturday  !  I 
am  really  surprised  at  you  !  You  say  that  you  only  pay 
on  a  Saturday,  and  here  I  have  been  twenty-six  Satur- 
days running  to  receive  this  money— this  paltry  sum 
of  nine  francs  ten  sous,  which  1  have  never  succeeded 
in  getting  yet." 

"  You  always  came  too  early,"  returns  the  mer- 
chant, "  the  counting-house  opens  at  three  o'clock." 

"  Well  it  is  half-past  three  now  ;  and  therefore  I 
could  not  b*  here  at  a  more  favourable  moment !" 

"  Oh  !  but  the  counting-house  closes  at  three  precise- 
ly !"  ejaculated  the  merchant  "  I  am  really  very 
sorry,  sir — but  it  is  not  my  fault, — you  must  be  exact  ! 
Come  at  the  proper  time — we  can't  be  at  your  beck 
and  call  at  all  hours,  yon  know.  When  in  the  world 
should  we  get  through  any  business  at  all,  if  every  one 
came  to  receive  his  money  just  at  the  time  it  suited  him 
best !" 

"  What,  for  nine  francs  ten  sous — nine  miserable 
francs,"  remonstrates  the  creditor,  "  you  will  make  me 
come  a  twenty-eighth  time  to  you  ?  Upon  my  woid, 
this  is  very  reasonable  '." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  says  the  merchant,  "  it  is  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  nine  francs  ten  sous  that  I  make  you  come 
ba<k  again, — it  is  merely  for  the  principle  !  The  prin- 
ciple of  my  business  is  punctuality — punctuality  guides 
all  my  actions  !  Be  here  next  Saturday  at  three 
o'clock  precisely,  and  you  will  get  your  money  ;  and  I 
wish  you  may  g'et  it  too  !  You  cannot  suppose  that  I 
am  not  possessed  of  nine  francs  ten  sous; — that  is  not 
the  reason  why  I  do  not  pay  you  to  day  !  No — no  ; 
— if  you  were  to  ask  me  for  fitly  thousand  francs,  in- 
stead of  nine,  ft  would  be  all  the  name  !" 

"  But  you  must  remember  that  I  liveat  the  extremity 
of  the  Faubourg  Saint  Jacques  ;  and  that  it  is  five 
miles  from  your  office  to  my  house.  I  have  already 
taken  the  omnibus  several  times  when  I  have  called 
here  for  my  money,  because  I  have  no  other  business 
in  this  neighbourhood;  and  those  rides  in  the  omnibus 
already  amount  to  six  francs  ;  so  that  I  have  spent 
upwards  of  half  the  sum  in  merely  coming  to  ask  for 

it!" 

"  Well,  then,  mv  dear  sir  ,"  returns  the  merchant, 
"if  it  is  so  expensive  to  yeu  to  come  for  your  money  — 
don't  come  again — that  will  be  the  best  plan  '.  But  if 
you  persist  in  calling  any  more,  be  punctual,  on  Sa- 
turday next,  at  three  o'clock  Remember  the  counting- 
house  opens  at  three  precisely  !" 

"  And  closes  also  at  three  precisely,  it  appears,"  mur- 
murs the  unfortunate  creditor,  retreating  from  the  office 
in  despair. 

Nil.  V. THE  ARTIST. 

WB  one  day  made  a  calculation  of  all  the  portraits 
which  are  annually  painted  in  Paris,  or  designed  in 
chalk,  pencil,  or  water-colours;  and  we  reckoned  the 
whole  amount  to  be  no  less  than  thirty  thousand.  Of 
these  about  ten  thousand  bear  not  the  slightest  resem- 
blance to  the  originals  whom  they  pretend  to  represent. 
Of  these  ten  thousand  physiognomies,  sketched  after 
originals  more  or  less  known,  our  artist  claims  at  least 
a  fifth.  He  is  one  of  the  most  desperate  speculators  in 
this  art 

Long  before  he  could  even  sketch  the  outline  of  a 
nose,  he  undertook  to  paint  portraits  !  And  portraits 
constituted  the  coin  which  be  reckoned  upon  putting 
into  general  circulation.  Portraits,  in  a  word,  were  the 
alpha  and  omega  of  bis  thoughts  and  actions. 

If  he  were  engaged  in  striking  a  bargain,  he  would 
say,  "  My  dear  I'eilow,  my  fortune  djes  not  allow  me 
to  recompense  you  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  ;  but 
my  talents  permit  me  to  liquidate  the  debt  artistically. 
In  other  words,  I  will  perpetuate  your  countenance 
upon  canvas  !" 

Instead  of  giving  his  washerwoman  a  chriatmas-box, 
he  offered  to  take  the  old  lady's  portrait! 

To  his  tailor  he  said,  "  I  will  put  a  body  of  my  make 
in  a  pair  of  breeches  of  yours. ' 

The  artist  possessed  fourteen  pallets  and  as  many 
boxes  of  colours ;  all  these  he  scattered  about  in  dif- 
ferent places  according  to  the  exigencies  of  hi*  chequer* 
ed  existence. 

One  day  he  sent  a  pallet  and  a  box  of  colours  in  • 
parcel,  by  the  stage-coach,  to  the  addrea*  of  an  old 
dowager  countess,  who  resided  in  a  mansion  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  metropolis.  OB  the  following  day  he 


presented  himself  at  the  aforesaid  mansion,  and  inquired 
f  that  was  the  place  to  which  he  had  been  desired  by 
etter  to  proceed. 

"  There  must  be  some  mistake,"  said  a  lady'i  maid 
»ho  was  blind  of  one  eye  ;  and  this  remark  was  echoed 
by  a  lame  porter. 

"  Well,  1  am  sorry  that  I  should  have  mistaken  the 
:muse,"  said  the  artist,  with  a  sigh :  "  I  should  havo 
liked  to  have  painted  the  servant  by  the  tide  of  the 
mistress, — and,  as  in  the  picture  of  Dido,  the  servant 
would  have  been  better-looking  than  the.  mistress." 
Then,  turuing  towards  the  porter,  he  added,  "  My  dear 
'riend,  I  never  in  all  my  travels  saw  a  physiognomy 
so  delightfully  amiable  at  yours.  You  would  look  ad- 
mirably  upon  canvas !" 

The  lady's  maid  and  the  porter  hastened  to  inform 
.he  countess  that  a  celebrated  artist  bad  arrived  at  the 
bouse  by  mistake,  and  advised  her  to  take  advantage 
of  the  circumstance  to  exercise  his  talents.  The  coun- 
tess contented,  and  agreed  to  have  herself  painted  as 
Leda,  with  a  swan  at  her  feet,  and  a  cascade  upon  the 
bead.  Orders  were  immediately  sent  to  a  gilder  to  pre- 
pare a  frame,  thirteen  feet  wide,  and  seven  high.  It 
was  to  cost  eight  hundred  francs,  and  was  to  be  for- 
warded to  the  address  of  the  artist  in  Paris.  He  in  the 
meantime  remained  at  the  countess's  mansion  to  paint 
a  few  little  pictures  ;  and  when  he  heard  that  the  frame 
had  been  delivered  at  his  lodgings  in  Paris,  he  began, 
to  reflect  that  be  should  not  be  able  to  complete  these 
said  little  pictures  to  any  advantage,  and  accordingly, 
evaded  the  necessity  of  any  explanation  by  leaping  over 
the  garden-wall  in  the  night  He  accidentally  carried 
away  with  him,  at  the  same  time,  a  gold  watch  and  a 
cashmere-shawl  from  the  drawing-room. 

The  artist  had  contracted  a  habit  which  it  would  have 
been,  and  would  still  be,  especially  disagreeable  for  him 
.o  renounce.     If  he  were  engaged   to  paint  a  portrait, 
be  would  daub  the  canvas   over  during  the  "  sitting ;" 
and   he  would  then  carry  the  frame  to  some  of  his 
brother-artists,  one  of  whom  would  sketch  him  a  nose, 
another  an  ear,  a  third  an  eye,  and  a  fourth  a  mouth, 
with  due  regard  to   the  dimensions  which  he  explained 
to  them.     On  the   following  moruing  the  poitrail  waa 
again  taken  to  the  house  of  the  original,  and  another 
•'  sitting"  took  place.     When  the  portrait  was  finished, 
the  artist  introduced  a  number  of  particular  friends  to, 
the  house,  where  the  painting  was  duly  displayed. 
"  The  eyes  are  perfect!"  ejaculated  one. 
"  The  mouth  is  speaking  !"  cried  another. 
"  The  hand  is  striking  !"  said  a  third. 
And  then  the  friends   all  embraced  the  artist,  one 
after  another,  to  congratulate  him  upon  his  sncceas. 

On  one  occasion,  an  accomplice  introduced  himself 
into  the  house  of  a  member  of  the  Jockey-Club,  in  the 
capacity  of  groom.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  the 
artist  himself  obtained  admission  into  the  stables  of  the 
young  dandy,  who  belonged  to  the  Jockey-Club,  aid 
arranged  bis  easels  and  pallets  close  by  a  noble  race- 
horse, which  he  began  to  imitate  upon  his  canvas.  In 
a  few  minutes  the  dandy  himself  entered  the  stable,  and 
demanded  of  his  groom  who  it  was  that  tins  took  thn 
liberty  of  transforming  the  place  into  a  studio? 

"  He  is  a  first-rate  artist,"  waa  the  groom's  reply, 
"  who  is  in  raptures  at  the  beauty  of  your  hone,  and 
who  begs  to  be  permitted^)  paint  it." 

."Ob!  that  is  all  right !"  exclaimed  the  dandy,  re- 
joiced at  the  compliment  thus  paid  to  his  judgment  in, 
horse-flesh. 

"  What  a  beautiful  animal !"  ejaculated  the  artist, 
at  this  moment ;  "  Oh !  what  a  beautiful  animal !  Pray 
allow  me  to  complete  my  picture  by  painting  you  by 
the  side  of  that  magnificent  horse.  Oh  !  we  shall  then 
have  such  a  magnificent  picture  '." 

A  month  afterwards  the  gentleman  received  a  strange 
daub,  varnished  and  framed,  and  accompanied  with  a 
letter  politely  requesting  the  payment  of  three  thousand, 
francs  for  the  picture.  The  dandy  refused  to  pay  for 
that  which  he  had  not  commanded  ;  and  the  artist  com- 
menced an  action  against  him.  He  then  liquidated  the 
demand,  through  fear  of  scandal ;  and  the  artist  chose 
another  scene  far  the  prosecution  of  his  labours. 

A  Russian  prince  took  the  artist  with  him  to  Moscow, 
because  the  aforesaid  illustrious  artist  was  very  anxious 
to  observe  a  country  covered  with  snow,  and  sketch 
some  of  the  most  interesting  views.  Unfortunately, 
chilblains  and  frost  bites  deprived  Russia  of  those  mas- 
ter-pieces which  he  had  been  imprudent  enough  to 
promise  before  he  left  a  warmer  climate. 

He  visited  the  East,  with  a  mission  from  government 
to  take  views  of  all'  the  most  remarkable  architectural 
beauties  or  remains  in  Asia  Minor ;  but  the  powerful 
light  of  the  sun,  reflected  from  the  burning  sands,  pie-  " 
vented  him  from  exercising  his  visual  organs  with  the 
ease   neceatary  to  sketching ;    he  accordingly  returned^ 
with  spectacle,  on.  to  his  own  country,  and  demand** 
an  indemnification  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for  pic- 
tures which  he  had  not  succeeded  in  even  rnsnmea  .. 
.     ,  j 

ctog  • 

In  the  meantime,  he  issued  a  "  Gallery  of  Grocers »" 
the  work  was  advertised  to  consist  of  as  many  parts  as 
there  were  grocer*  to  represent;  and  the  perfect 
resemblance  of  those  who  paid  in  advance  was  gua- 
ranteed ' 

MO.  vi.  TH«  r*mn>  m  Mao. 
IT  it  written  in  the  Me« 
M  e  mo  ran  dnm  -Book 
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thick  as  a  tremendous  quantity  of  folio  volume*,  unless 
fcidtad  th*  leaves  b*  made  of  asses'  skin,  aad  destiny 
fekm  the  trouble  to  effac*  from  time  to  time  all  that  it 
had  Amused  itself  in.  writing  during  a  certain  period), 
—it  is  written,  we  say,  that  a  friend  who  rises  ia  the 
world'  will  never  assist  the  friend  who  sinks.  Although 
equality  in  circumstance*  and  condition  may  render 
two  men  th*  very  repieseutatives  of  Py  lades  and  Ores- 
tes,—once  destroy  that  equality,  and  the  friendship  is 
at  an  end  !  Thus  was  it  with  two  friend*  of  whom  we 
shall  aow  give  a  short  sketch ;  and  ere  we  do  so,  it  will  j 
he  as  well  t»  observe  that,  in  their  outset  in  life,  they 
•ad  boeu  b*th  committed  to  prison  together,  for  the 
same  time,  th*  same  punishment,  and  for  the  same 
offence.  This  offence  was  an  application  of  the  rule  of 
subtraction  to  the  contents  of  a  gentleman'*  pocket,  for 
th*  benefit  of  their  own.' 

One  day — we  know  not  exactly  at  th*  expiration  of 
which  political  ebullition  such  an  event  occurred — one 
of  the-e  friend*  was  promoted  to  a  very  lucrative  and 
important  situation  ia  one  of  the  eighty-six  departments 
of  Prance.  The  other  friend  wa*  occupied,  at  that 
tint*,  in  regaling  himself  with  a  cup  of  coffee  in  one  of 
th*  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-six  Coffee- 
h*«tes  of  Paris,  when  his  eye  suddenly  encountered  in 
tho  daily  journals  th*  announcement  of  his  fortunate 
friend's  prosperitj. 

Allowing  himself  scarcely  any  time  to  swallow  his 
cofrre,  and  none  to  pay  for  it,  the  poor  friend,  whose 
mind  was  filled  with  the  good  luck  of  the  rich  friend, 
nrthed  out  of  the  coffee-h  'use,  hastened  to  the  coach- 
office,  aad  fortunately  obtained  a  place  in  a  vehicle 
about  to  start  for  the 'very  place  where  the  rich  friend 
wa*  installed  in  his  new  functions. 

Poor  friend  !  it  wa*  well  worth  thy  while  to  hurry 
tnysel:  thus  to  seek  the  presence  of  the  companion  of 
thine  adversity  !  Scarcely  had  he  arrived  at  the  town 
where  his  friend  resided,  than  he  hastened  to  his  resi- 
dence :  and  there  his  shabby  costume  drew  towards  him 
the  immediate  attention  of  the  porter.  This  individual, 
whose  politeness  was  measured  according  to  the  attire 
of  visitors,  ejaculated,  as  the  poor  friend  passed.— 
"  Holloa,  you  fellow  ?  Where  is  your  plate  ?  and  what 
rs  your  number?  I  suppose  you're  a  ticket-porter, 
ain't  you." 

*  A  ticket-porter  !"  exclaimed  the  poor  friend,  deeply 
incensed  at  this  mode  of  address,  "  I  should  be  glad  if 
you  would  hasten  and  inform  your  master  that  his  very 
best  friend  is  waiting  to  se*  htm  ;  and  you  will  then 
find  how  I  shall  b*  treated.  A  ticket-porter,  indeed  "' 
To  do  the  rich  friend  justice,  we  must  admit  that  he 
did  not  aliow  the  poor  friend  to  remain  very  long  iu 
the  ante-chamber, — merely  two  hours  and  a  half,  which 
are  aethiag  in  such  case*.  As  soon  as  this  period  had 
evpired,  th*  poor  friend  was  introduced  into  the  private 
•dnac*  of  the  new  functionary. 

The  poor  friend  was  at  first  anxious  to  throw  himself 
into  th*  arms  of  the  rich  one,  and  thereby  demonstrate 
hi*  joy  at  this  interview;  bnt  the  functionary  signified 
to  him.  as  he  retreated  a  few  paces,  that  this 'usage  was 
•Maewhat  vulgar,  and  was  by  no  means  practised  m  the 
uppermost  regions  of  society.  The  rich  friend  then 
presented  his  little  finger  to  the  poor  one. 
•  After  these  first  preliminaries  of  renovated  friendship, 
th*  poor  fiend  proceeded  straight  to  the  object  of  his 
visit,  and  avowed  that  he  had  come  to  solicit  one  of 
is  places  of  which  his  rich  friend  could 


SCANDAL  AND  SLANDER. 

Or  all  the  cowardly  species  of  vengeance,  the  fabrication 
and  retail  of  injurious  falsehoods,  relative  to  the  cha- 
racter of  an  individual  or  a  family,  is  the  most  prevalent 
and  the  moat  abominable.  The  retailer  of  such  slander 
is  almost  as  bad  as  the  original  inventor  ;  because  it  is 
the  incumbent  duty  of  all  honest  men  to  sift  to  the  bot- 
tom any  matters  which  conic  within  their  cognizance, 
before  they  establish  them  as  a  scale  by  which  they  are 
to  judge  the  merits  of  their  neighbours.  Degraded, 
indeed,  must  be  the  mind,  and  grovelling  the  soul  of 
that  man,  or  that  woman,  who  will  circulate  injurious 
reports  relative  to  a  fellow -creature,  without  being  pre- 
viously convinced,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  those  reports 
are  based  upon  truth.  It  is  the  more  necessary  thus  to 


';  What   say  you  V  cried  the  latter  with  a  coolness 

•  diplematic- 

i  said  I  should  bke  to  have  a  place,  with  lirle  to 
do,  and  plenty  of  emolument,"  answered  the  innotent 
suppliant,  who  iatagined  that  his  friend  had  not  com- 
prehended his  first  demand 

"Ah!  yon  want  •  situation!"  ejaculated  the  great 
Man.  -  Weil— upon  my  honoar.  that  is  most  excellent ! 
I  really  did  not  expect  such  a  visit,  aad  such  a  request ! 
There  are  soeae  people  in  the  world  who  do  not  enter- 
tain the  sligotesl  idea  of  their  real  situation  in  society  !'* 
-  "  I  cannot  see  how  there  is  any  thing  extraordinary 
ia  any  anting  'or  a  place,  since  yon  are  my  oldest  and 
best  friend. " 

.•I  hef  yon  to  understand,  sir,  that  the  confidence  of 
B*f  Mlew-cttnea*  ha*  placed  me  at  the  head  of  this 
tiwtsea;   and  I  mast   inform   you  with  regret, 
>  I  may  wish  to  ohfcge  yon.  that  I  dare  not  Jom- 
•  my  responsibility." 

1  How  cemproamia*  yoar  responsibility  ?" 
*  Tee     certainty  !   von  cannot  conceal   the  feet  that 

Ccwtruace  apoa)  life,  as    I  may  call  it,   was  marked 
t  MHSucrvOoa  which  drew  down  upon  your  head  an 
ijaaanilimii'  pnaashaMM.     Th*   oCce*  of  government 
caa  enly  bo  hoM  by  •ttnaj  of  th*  moot  unexceptionable 
and  wot*  it  Mt  an,  what  weald  become  of 
l  wonM  beeaeM  of  us,  I  any  ?" 
unhappy  poor  fiuaj.  overwhelmed  by  this  vir- 
.  taw,  lain,  oowhi  a»t€ad  a  word  M  offer  as  reply  ; 
aa4  ••  ene  eaa  say   hew  loaf;  he  weald    have  stood 

.with  vacant  state  and  opea  mouth,  at  his  rich 
had  aot  th*  latter  kicked  ten  owt  of  th*  study, 
•toot  maaaiiitoaeaanUn  th*  haeiaees 
hy  xpaatiat  it  dowa  the  stairs. 

By  war  of  pr*e«*tiag  an?  such  importunate  visits  in 
future,  th*  rich  friend  tent  to  inform  th*  poor  one  that 
if  hu  did  not  immediately  Jaave  the  tow*,  he  would  have 
ajaa^cMMaith*  to^na»aas  arogu-aj* 


\ 


those  who  by  inaniiatj  circumstancej  are  placed  aWve 
the  necessity  of  exerting  themselves  to  obtain  thaif 
livelihood.  The  Christian  maxim,  quoted  nhave,  doe* 
not  only  apply  to  deeds,  but  to  words.;  for  to  injure  a 
man  by  mean*  of  malicious  rumours,  is  as  vile  and  im- 
moral as  to  stab  him  with  a  dagger  in  the  dark.  We 
shall  not  however  extead  onr  observations  upon  this 
subject  for  the  present :  those  who  are  not  accustomed 
to  deal  in  scandal,  will  thank  us  for  this  exposure  of  it* 
infamy ;  and  those  ••  whom  the  cap  fits,"  to  use  a  home- 
ly but  appropriate  phrase,  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
contemplating  their  characteristic  failing  in  all  its  revolt, 
ing  nudity. 

SPECIMENS  OF  GERMAN  HUMOUB. 

.  TllK    HAVS    aND    HAVE-NOT    uOM  Ko\  k.K>\  . — IVoet. 


sift  all  scandalous  rumours  and  slanderous  reports,  iu 

asmuch  as  the  party,  against  whom  they  are  levelled,  is  i  FKOM  the  earliest  times,  so  far  back  as  history  affords 

usually    the   U--t  to   hear   of   them,  and  consequently 

unable  to   adopt   the  means  necusarv  to  expose  their 

falsehood  in  cases  where  they  are  really  untrae. 

It  is  a  most  remarkable  fact — but  one  not  the  less 
true — that  scandalous  reports,  based  upon  faUehood, 
scarcely  ever  obtain  circulation  amongst  really  upright 
and  aoovst  pciiOui,  but  merely  form  the  current  coin 
of  conversation  amongst  those  who  delight  in  scandal 


us  auy  information,  mankind  have  been  evermore 
ruled  by  prejudices  for  which  they  have  been  always 
far  more  zealous  than  for  reason  and  true  knowledge. 
Such  sectarian  notions  have  iu  all  times  been  a  sore 
plague  to  poor  humanity.  How  much,  evil  did  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  ancient  division  into  castes  pioduce  ; 
how  much  the  reform  of  this  prejudice,  and  the  oiiop- 
tion  and  practice  of  opposite  opinions  !  We  bud  indi- 
cations to  prove  that  there  existed  people  who  vene- 
rated women  rather  excessively  perhaps,  <u>d  others  who 
uuduly  deprei'iatfU  and  oppressed  them.  The  old  and 
almost  extinguished  traditions  of  Semiramis  and  Se»- 
ostrts  are  cases  in  point.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the 
varwtie*  of  religious  factions:  Hm  flourished  a  doctrine 
hallowed  and  revered  by  its  votaries;  tkert,  but  a  few 
miles  off.  th*  votary  of  the  sameducm'nn  was  looked  on 
as  a  son  of  perdition,  and  when  either  of  the  t*o  parties 
caught  on  his  own  territory  the  heretic  of  the  other  side, 
he  laid  him  dead  and  mane  a  martyr  of  him.  \V* 
notice  two  very  distinct  sects  in  the  doctrme  which  we 
call  cleanliness:  these  live  quietly  together  without 
mutually  persecuting  each  other.  The  Southerner  and 
the  Sclavocian  can  form  no  conception  o:'  tbe  import  of 
this  doctrine,  which  it  must  be  owned  is  not  easy  to  de- 
fine :  for,  profoundly  considered,  what  is  this  same 
cleanliness  ?  Tbe  Dutchman,  its  most  orthodox  pro- 
fessor, carried  it  so  far  as  to  make  it  not  only  wearisome, 
but  offensive,  nay  at  times  disgusting  to  the  German. 
In  general,  the  Protestant  is  cleaner  than  most  inhabi- 
tants of  catholic  countries;  Saxony  and  Bohemia  how- 
ever constitute  striking  exceptions,  and  again  Italy. 
Florence  shows  a  marked  leaning  towards  cleanliness. 
In  Spain,  as  well  as  in  Sicily  and  Calabria,  with  the 

Ihus  is    the  second  edition   invariably  !  exception  of  a  few   places,  the  thing  seems  not  to  have 

boen  yet  discovered,  and  is  very  likely  regarded  by 
those  people  as  a  German  superstition,  lor  in  point  of 
tact  this  doctrine  bos  acquired  most  vogue  amougst  the 
nations  ot  Teutonic  origin. 

Again,  mankind  has  from  all  time  been  divided  into 
those  who  believe  in  property,  and  lho«e  who  doubt  it, 
or,  if  they  are  ultra  orthodox,  seek  to  destroy  it.  That 
doctrine.' those  sentiments,  by  a  lovely  conviction  of 
whose  truth  I  am  to  be  de*ply  penetrated,  1  mnst  before 
all  things  having  truly  and  vivtuly  experienced,  other- 
wise my  confession  of  them  will  ever  remain  but  a  dead 
letter,  and  mere  imitativeless  service.  Hoceve/r,  it  is  a 
well  known  fact  tnatin  every  country  there  arethousaads 
who  roam  atx*it  wi'.hsnt  any  property,  and  to  whom  it 
must  be  always  a  sheer  impossibility  to  compass  a  lively 
faith  in  its  exMteuce,  though  yo«  teil  them  ever  so  often. 
that  mansions,  gaidens,  equipages,  richly  furnished 
tables,  &c.  are  th*  property  of  >uch  and  such  a  one. 
Accordingly  these  sceptics  set  their  fac**  against  th* 
docirine  of  property  as  a  damnable  superstition.  To* 
possessors  of  property  on  tbe  contrary  hardly  ever  hav* 
a  good  word  in  their  mouths  lor  those  roaming  heretics, 
and  the  orthodox  amongst  them  punish  them  all  they 
can,  imposing  on  them  severe  tasks,  treating  them  with 
contumely  and  abuse,  and  only  allowing  th*  reprobate* 
to  *qjoy  a  bare  existence.  Many  of  tho  roaming  ae're- 
tics  therefore,  with  a  view  to  be  convinced  and  con- 
verted, seek  to  acqairo  a  practical  acquaintance  with 
property.  Sick  and  helpless  they  often  winder  about, 
accosting  the  orthodox  proprietors  with  petitions 
that  they  would  convert  them,  and  enable  them  if  po*. 
sib.e  to  take  hold  of  the  faith.  Kind-hearted  believers, 
who  are  fond  of  making  proselytes,  clap,  according  to 
circumstances  shi lungs,  sixpences,  or  pence,  into  the 
bauds  of  tho*e  they  wish  to  convert.  "Here,  I  g.ve  the* 
a  share  out  of  my  property  ;  so  believ*  like  a  decent 
body."  The  sceptic  contemplate*  th*  little  gift,  amased 
that  th*  small  bit  of  metal  should  possess  such  a  mar- 
vellous power  to  upset  his  system  and  his  faith;  h»  savs, 
"  Heaven  bios*  and  reward's  on  for  it  I"  that  is.  Heaven 
enlighten  you,  that  yon  may  yourself  give  up  your 
error,  or,  if  there  really  b*  sack  a  thing  as  property,  that 
you  may  haitow  so  much  of  it  on  me  as  to  convince  my 
very  eye*,  and  enable  me  to  make  myself  strong  in  the 
faith,  therewith.  Away  then  goe*  'th*  iov*r  to  tho 
nearest  public-  boas*  or  baker's,  lays  on  t  the  coin  in  eat- 
ables or  drinkables,  in  order  to  make  trial  of  its  magic 
virtue  swa,;ows  them  dowa,  forgets  his  conversion,  and 
becomes  a  backslider  into  hi*  old  error. 

Others  t her*  are  of  the  sect  more  nalon*  for  instmc- 


themselves.  Those  who  will  not  allow  themselves  to 
find  amusement  in  the  slander  propagated  with  respect 
to  their  neighbours,  seldom  hear  the  reports  in  circula- 
tion ;  for  it  is  aloMtst  a  matter  of  necessity  for  a  lover 
of  scandal  to  place  himself  in  certain  positions,  or  abso- 
lutely to  seek  this  fosd  of  a  morbid  appetite.  Tbe 
scaadal-hrarer  mnst  meet  the  scandal-teller  half-way  — 
must  give  him  encouragement — must  put  leading  ques- 
tions— must  seew  to  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  subject 
canvassed — aad  must  supply  from  time  to  time  n  few 
hints  and  speculative  suppositions,  to  obtain  a  full 
insight  iuto  the  extent  of  the  slander  which  the  teller  is 
anxious  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  hearer.  Hence  it 
is  evident  that  the  individual  who  obtains  a  supply  of 
scandal  rkoirfjie.  from  some  infamous  fabricator  of  that 
article,  for  tbe  purpose  of  dealing  it  out  11  retail,  with 
all  suitable  embellishments,  additions,  alterations,  and 
amplifications,  stands  in  the  same  light  wi:h  regard  to 
the  aforesaid  fabricator  as  a  pickpocket  docs  to  a 
highwayman.. 

Tbe  progress  of  scandal  is  like  th.it  of  a  popular  book, 
It  is  issued  at  first,  and  widely  circulated  :  a  second 
edition  is  called  for  ;  aad  in  this  latter  issue,  numerous 
alterations  all  hyperbolic  or  amplified,  however)  are  to 
be  recognised. 

••  revised,  corrected,  augmented  and  considerably  im- 
proved." 

A  man  who  deals  in  slander  aad  scandal  is  invariably 
a  coward  ;  hot  what  can  we  say  of  a  woman  who  lereU 
her  abuse  against  individuals  of  her  owa  sex  ?  We  must 
suppose  that  she  herself  is  so  lost  to  all  reeling*  of  de- 
cency and  delicacy — that  she  is  in  heart  so  utterly  de- 
praved, aad  so  really  wicked — than-  she  is  anxious  to 
bring  virtuous  women  down  to  her  own  level.  She 
resembles  the  fox,  who  having  lost  his  tail  in  a  trap, 
endeavoured  to  persuade  his  brother  and  sister  foxes  to 
cat  ot  their  tails  also,  under  the  idea  that  they  were 

useless  iacumbraoee.  The  female,  who  indulges  in 
slander,  U  herself  of  damaged  reputation,  or  else  is 
coostwns  of  failings  and  faults  which  have  fortunately 
escaped  the  eyes  of  the  world.  The  scandal  of  snch 
women  is  seldom,  if  ever,  levelled  against  their  equals; 
but  is  directed  to  those  who  move  in  a  class  above  them. 
Tbe  fish-fag  at  Billingsgate  abuses  the  wife  of  the  small 
tradesman  ; — the  wife  of  the  small  tradesman  assails  the 
character  of  the  wife  of  th*  rich  tradesman ;  and  the 
wife  of  the  rich  tradesman  U  viralent  in  her  attacks 
upon  the  character  of  the  ladv. 

A  most  ascful  and  interesting  work  might  be  written 
upon  the  "  Anatomy  of  Slander ;"  aad  aatoagst  th*  va- 
rious subjects  of  such  consideration.,  not  the  least  divert- 
ing .and  peculiar  would  he  the  detail  of  the  miserable 
shifts  and  endeavour*  which  the  detected  scandal -BMMger 
is  compelled  to  have  roeonrse  to  ia  order  to  shift  th* 
blame  to  son>«  one  else.  For  instance,  n  person  whose 
character  or  family  has  been  made  the  subject  of  slander, 
proceeds  to  the  propagator  of  th*  report,  and  accuses 
him  of  having  beta  instrumental  ia  circulating  the  evil 
rumour,  even  if  he  have  not  been  the  absolute  inventor 
of  it.  The  accnsed  scandal- moo icer  immediately  finds  a 
justification  in  the  KMMC  silence  of  th*  object  of  the  ru- 
OMMH— and  supposes  that  th*  scandal  m*u  have  reached 


hi*  ears,  that  he  auttt  have  heard  it  throng*  some  friend, 
aad  that  Ik*  saM  «ileaee  was  therefore  construed  into 
a  coaarmat  K>»  of  the  j  ustice  of  the  raeaonr.  We  be  fore 
uhiimi  that  the  pee*a*>  scandalmd  is  nsnaUy  the  Us* 
to  hear  of  the  report  ia  circwiation  ;  and  thus  is  he.  his 
character,  or  th*  character  of  his  tamihr.  Condemned  upon 
a  snjajMiTM  only  n  supposition,  tkat  *e  mmt  kart  krarJ 
•/Mr  •**/*••>•  j  repot.'  Of  a  verity,  .this  is  a  mode 
of  ' '  doing  unto  others  as  yoa  would  they  should  do  unto 
yon,"  waten  meets  with  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the 
iajwstiex  of  the  loquisitioa  ! 

We  have  Wen  sever*  in  oar  denouncement  of  tbe  evil 
practice  of  gossiping  and  scaaJal-retmiUng.  becaa**  th* 
habit  b  n  far  more  dangerous  on*  than  many  individuals 
imagar  it  to  be.  To  the  majority  ol  the  world,  caaru* - 
arris  ire**],  and  a  spotless  repnUU*  is  vahaed  by  even 


. 


Iron,  who  voluntarily  betake  th*a***l*a*  to  where  pro- 
port;  it  to  he  fooad.  Quietly  awn  unobserved,  withont 
attracting  aiUntio*  by  an  inopportune  display  of  their 
creed,  they  steal  on  tiptoe,  often  even  in  th*  darkn*** 
of  night,  ia  stem  ana  nta,  at  the  ruk  of  thcu  lima. 


THE    TEETOTALER. 


•« 


jnto  fast-locked  and  barred  bowses,  to  the  keeps  of  gold 
and  silver,  in  order  to  convieet  themselves,  and  to  carry 
mwtv  witb  teem  a  token  that  the  doctrine  of  their  op- 
ponents is  not  an  error.   Thsy  desire  to  convince  them- 
'  selves  bat  not  for  the  moment  only ;  they  desire  that  the 
truth  should  enlighten  them  throughout  their  lives,  and 
they  are  most  solicitous,  as  is  natural,  to  possess  them- 
selves of  the  corroborating  documents  ia  the   utmost 
bulk  and  number  possible.     It  is  incredible  how  these 
poor  souls  and  their  laudable  efforts  are  persecuted  by 
the  sect  of  tbe  proprietors.     They  give  them  an  abund- 
ance of  imprisonment,  pillories,  whippings,  and  whatever 
else  of  tbe  sort  they  can   think  of,  bat  not  a  particle  of 
their  so-called   property.     Is  it  to   be  wondered  at,  if 
numbers  revolt  against  this  bigotry  and  pnrae-caring 
disposition  of  their  opponents  ?  and  if  these  enthusiasts 
conspire  by  every  means,  with  force  and  canning,  with 
secret  and'open  resistance,  either  to  dispel  the  phantom 
of  property,  or  to  make  the  faith  therein  their  own ;  to 
have  aad  to  held  by  realisation  and   possession,  not  in 
a  mere  fantastical  manner  by  means  of  those  small  in- 
significant talismans  that  slip  so  easily  through  oae's 
fingers?     So,  when  they  come   upon  one  of  their  most 
decided  opponents  in  a  wood,  or  in   s  lovely   field,  es- 
pecially if  he  carries  with  jbhn   in  his  vehicle  a  large 
e.   quantity  of  his  so-calleo*  property,   a  lively  discussion 
instantly    ensues,  each  treats  upon   his  own  doctrine, 
and  tbe  vanquished  party  are  even  so  far  transported 
sometimes  by  their  leal,   that,   forgetting  the  fitness  of 
better  in^tructms   themselves,  they  silence  their  obsti- 
nate opponents  with  a  knock  on  tbe  head,  leave  him  as 
dead  *s  a  herring,  and  make  off  with  his  spoils.     Go- 
veroineuts  for  the  most  part   range  themselves  on  the 
side  of  the  proprietors,  and  aid   them  with  all  their 
might,  so  that  the  sceptic  or  unconverted  class,  who  yet 
would  often  willingly  turn  to  a  better  faith,  are  almost 
worse  persecuted  than  tbe  Pariah  caste  in  India.    And 
vet  we  have  instances  of  governments  and  princes  who 
"have  striven  with    all  their   power   to  tear  from  their 
subjects  their  so-celled  property  under  various  pretences, 
and  so  to  cast   their  people  into  the  arms  of  the  worse 
reputed  and  persecuted  sect.  W.  K.,  K. 


-and  and  compensation     .        . 

lailway  worka  and  stations          . 

Cugines  and  leaden,  tools  and  im- 
plements         .... 
oaches,  trucks,  waggons,  &c.         . 
Acts  of  Parliament.        .        .        . 

•aw  Charges,  conveyancing,  engi- 
neering, advertising,  printing, 
direction,  office  expenses,  salaries, 
and  sundries  .... 
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127,493 
133 


£5,638,375,  4  7 


REVIEWS. 

A  Guide  to  l\»  Reroreryof  SwaM   Drift,  i»  «»<{  irititfc 
Ten   Miles   of   tke  City  of  L.9nd#».      l'*mo.  pp.  Si. 
London  :  W.  S:range. 
The  Preface  inf»rra»  us  that  •'  the  object  of  this  work  ia 
to  furnish  a  popular  digest  of  the  Uws  for  tbe_  recovery 
of  Small  Debts,    and  of  the  powers,  jurisdiction,  and 
costsof  the  several  courts  in  which  those  laws  are  ad 
ministered,  in  and  around  the   metropolis."     A  diges 
of  the  powers  and  rnles  of  practice  commofl  to  the  va 
rious  courts  of  Requests,  —  a  description  of  the  several 
courts  in    London.   Westminster,   and  Southwark,   thi 
Tower  Haailets.  Greenwich,  and  Wandsworth,  —  accu 
rate  tables  of  the  fees  payable  in  the  several  courts,  — 
an  account  of  the  City  Courts  of  Record  for  the  recovery 
of  debts,—  and  a  digest  of  the  law  j  relative    to  the   re 
covery  of  wages  due  to  servants,  apprentices,  Jtc..  — 
these  "form  the  principal  subjects  of  consideration  inth 
work  under  notice.    The  pamphlet  is  a  most  u«eful  and 
necessary  one,  and  no  one  in  business  should  be  with 
oat  it.  Tbe  expense  and  trouble  of  consulting  a  lawye 
in  cases  of  small  debts  will  be  ajtoidedby  following  th 
directions  laid  down  in  this  Gtu'J*. 


Tie  Rjitrays  tf  Ortat  Britain  and   Irelmtd, 

dutfriOfJ  a»i   illustrated.     By    FK**CIS        HISHA*. 
Civil  •Kn-.rineer.      London  :    Simptin  and  Mar-hail. 
MR.  \VHISHAW,  even  for  a  Civil  Engineer,  hasdevvled 
an  unusual  degree  at  pains  and  attention  to  the  rail- 
roads of  Great   Britain  and   Ireland.     In   1837.  when 
the  speculations   regarding  these  gigantic   works   ap- 
peared to  sober  minded  and  calculating  people  to  have 
exceeded  all  practical  bounds,  and  to  have  reached  the 
extremity  of  railway  mania,    he  punished  an  JM/JOU 
of  the  schemes  then  afloa',  boA   (hose  which  had  ob- 
tained the  sanctijn  of  the  legisJatwre,  aad  lhe*e  which 
had  cot  for  the  session  of  that   year  been  to  fortunate. 
We  remember  to  have  heard  times  without   number, 
at  that  pevted,  the  predictions  ef  sages  about  the  fall  of 
sock  vi«t  uadertakmgs,  the  terrible  bankruptcies  whirh 
they  woald   occasion,   and  all  the  .asaal  adages  aboot 
babbie  companies.     Bat  what  are  th*  met*  now  as  de- 
scribed aad   tsctined   by  Mr.  \Vbi*haw,  alter  many  of 
the  great   line*   have  been  completed,   are  verging  to- 
wards completion,  or  have  only  actually  been  began  ? 
Why.  thai   more  has  been  achieved  than  was  contem- 
plated by  speculators  four  years  ago  ;  neither  the  eaar- 
moas  sums  of  money  required,  nor  the  immense  uim- 
culties  physical  and  legal  thai  were  interposed,  staying 
the  works  or  cooling  the   ardour  of  capitalists.     Mr. 
Whishaw  is  none  of  yoar  random  deeeriben,  or  a  m*re 
retailer  of  what  baabieopoftVd  off  by  iatere»ted  parties; 
(or  he  has  before  peWuaiag  kit  work   taken  a  railway 
trip  in  every  direction  and  along  the  piiwipal  fines, 
fifty-eight  in  number,   his  journeying*  in  this  way  ex- 
teadimr  to*om**hiaf  tiki  HI  IB  atomiue'  a»fc»;  intorm- 
ing  kimsalf  in  the  fullest  maaan-  suiilli  both  by  oe- 
ja7ie»na  aad  ineames  regatdieeaM  that  was  a*e*s*ary 
toMassaiwg  a  satisfactory  account  af  ikem. 

ID  illustration  of  those  several  points  w*  copy  oat 
some  of  the  tables  of  accounts  connected.  with,  the  Bir- 
mingham Railway  — 


iM»i-»L     IIPFNPITI  KK. 
Maintenance  of  way,  including  slips, 

&c £80,763  IS  11 

jx-omotive    power,  inclading  sala- 
ries, wages,  coal,  coke,  oil,  tallow, 

waste  ;  expenses  of  pumping  en- 
gines at  stations;  repairs  of  engines 

and     tenders;    superintendence; 

and  all  other  charges          .         .  69,00311     9 

Police-account,      including   wages, 

clothing,  Ste  22,243     9     1 

Clothing-acconnt,  inclading  salaries, 

wages,    clothing   of  guards    and 

porters,    gas,     oil,     tallow,    aad 

stores 47,611     9     4 

Merchandise-department,    including 

*alaries,waces,  incidental  expenses 

and  repairs  of  waegons            .         .         5,319  16    2 
Stores-department,    inclading    sala- 
ries *c 1,948  15     1 

General   charges,  including  law-pro- 

ceedingt,  advertising  and  printing, 

office-charges,   sundries,    including 

travelling  expenses         .         .        . 
Rates  and  taxes     .... 
Mileage- duty  to  Government      .         . 
Accident-account  .         .         . 


13,453  5  11 
13434  7  3 
»J.£48  9  1 

i,:  . i  10   6 


Fund  for  depreciation  of  locomotive 

engine  and  carriage  stock 
Interest  on  loans  for  twelve  months 
Rent  of  Aylesbury  line  for  one  year 

Tutal  annual  cost 

AHltV.lI.  INCOME. 

Passenger-traffic        .... 
Conveyance  of  mails      *          .          . 
Ceeveyane*  of  panels       .          .         . 
Conveyance  of  horses,  carriages,  and 


£277,781     8    1 


26..W 

115.848 

2,500 


£412,467  10    3 


£505.479 
14.676 


_41,7>1     2     7 


Conveyance  of  merchandise 
Convevance  or  cattle 


31,738 
91.335 


2,039  14 


£6X7.104    8     7 


Let  us  see  what  are  some  of  the  triumphs  wkick 
hare  already  been  achieved  in  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment of  the  existing  system,  at  th*  same  time  reflect- 
ing on  what  every  nud'dle-aged  person  BOW  living  would 
hare  uttered,  bad  the  thing  been  foretold  to  him  bat  a 
few  years  back  :  — 

Tbe  post-office  is  fitted  up  in  two  compartments  ;  the 
one  as  the  sortinz  room,  and  the  other  chiefly  for  the 
letter  bags,  •hiih  are  distributed  and  collected  at  lee 
different  places  along  the  line.  The  sorting-room  is 
fitted  up  with  mahogany  counter  and  drawers  ;  above 
the  counter  are  several  tiers  of  shelves  witk  vertical 
divisions,  forming  small  departments  for  the  proper 
arrangements  of  letters  and  newspapers,  each  compart- 
ment having  the  name  of  the  place  neaUy  labelled  oa 
the  outside,  for  which  the  letters  or  newspapers  are 
respectively  intended. 

The  assistant  has  a  small  desk  or  counter  in  the 
bag*  compartment,  and  also  a  contrivance  of  net-work 
without,  for  receiving  the  letters  from  the  different 
postmasters  along  the  line  without  stopping  th*  train. 
The  bags  are  also  left  at  the  requisite  place*  wail*  the 
train  is  ia  motion. 

We  kad  an  opportunity  last  winter  of  accompanying 
one  of  Ike  Post-Ofic*  clerks  for  some  mists  en  kst 
journey;  and  he  most  politely  explained  toas  th*  whole 
system  of  sorting,  leaving  and  co.levting  the  totters, 
wkick  appeared  to  us  susceptible  of  very  hale  improve- 
ment ;  but  one  thing  forcibly  struck  as.  ay.  th*  neces- 
sity of  warming  this  carnage,  wkick  dafiaf' «l|e  winter 
months  i*  auserakly  eejm.  >  ^. 

The  length  of  the  psaVomce  is  16  feet,  aad  ineWiug 
buffers  18  feet  9  inches  ;  the  width  is 7  feet  6£  mckes; 
the  height  of  body  6  feet  6  inches,  and  iarlaiiaf  ander- 
frame.  7  tret  6  inches,  lee  weight  is  4  tons.  1  ewfc.  8  qrv 
The  weight  of  t  he  clerks,  bags,  fee.  is  estimated  at  * 
teas,  7  cwt .  3  qrs. 

Thin-tt  ssnrsii  auaman  isaka  a  leans: 
timilar  to  a  burse-box  ia  siae  ;  its  weigh!  »  1 
7 _cwt.  ours.    The  grass  weigh!  ef  the  pert  smrs 


wkick,  like  every  other  thing  or  department  connected 
with  railways  aad  steam,  must  nut  people  habitually  te- 
ther mettle,  and  beget  as  it  were  aew  human  activities. 
But  a  percentage  of  damage  aad  disaster  is  an  iasepaia-: 
abte.nL 

REPORT   OP    TEETOTAL    NEWS,    PRO-» 
GRESS,  AND  MEETINGS. 

TEtTOTiL  LITta.VTCBE. 

THE  first  Number  of  Mr.  Lives*)  '•  aew  monthly  publi- 
cation, Tkt  Brituk  faemVvr,  was  issued  on  the  1st  of 
January,  and  was  well  received  by  the  Teetotal  public. 
This  number  contains  the  first  portion  of  an  admirable 
article  upon  the  "  wine  question,"  from  which  it  will 
result  that  this  subject  of  general  discussion  will  be 
satisfactorily  set  at  rest  TU  Border  HmU  •/  Tern- 
pemct.  published  by  Mr.  Hudson  Scott,  of  Carlisle,  ia- 
now  enlarged,  and  the  price  is  accordingly  doubled. 
It  is  a  most  excellent  publication.  Tie  Karl fcerm  r«ss- 
/  rranc t  Jfitnat,  issued  by  Mr.  Rewcastle,  of  Newcastle*. 
npon-Tyne,  is  also  doubled  in  siae  and  price.  These 
journals  are  issued  monthly;  and  with  the  latter  a 
series  of  lithographic  drawings  is  commenced,  to  be 
given  gratis  whh  the  publication. 

COUNTRY  NEWS. 

j 

NORTH    \ND  SOOTH  SBIU.0S. 

THE  progress  of  Tee  total  ism  has  been  here  characterised 
by  many  interesting  circumstances  of  success.  The? 
Catholic  Tula!  Abstinence  Society  is  very  strong,  aad- 
equally  energetic  in  its  endeavours  to  farther  the  good 
cause.  The  Kav.  Da.  RITCHIE  is  one  ef  the  most 
staunch  supporters  ef  the  doctrine,  which  he  also  advo- 
cate* with  considerable  talent  and  ability.  Wear* 
always  K'ad  to  notice  tbe  co-operation  of  any  professed 
minister*  of  religion  in  tbe  crusade  which  ha*  been  se> 
successfully  commenced  against  the  army  devoted  to 
the  service  of  latempemnce. 

SCHnceuUra. 

THE  Rechabites  of  Sonderlaad  hare  already  effected  a 
great  deal  towards  the  furtherance  of  Teetotalwn,  and 
in  no  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  tbe  punnpse 
produced  results  more  beneficial,  or  achieved  eoena* 
so  honourable  to  those  who  are  employed  inadvoeali 
the  salutary  doctrine.  The  Teetotalers  of  Sue 
do  not  stop  to  contemplate  the  work  whir-k  they  nav« 
achieved :  the  moral  change  introduced  aiuaiarit  the 
miners  is  a  proof  of  the  efficacy,  aad  indeed  the  neces- 
sity of  the  pledge  of  Total  Abstinence,  which  a*  oppo- 
nent, however  obstinate,  can  refute.  Several  grand 
meetings  have  been  held  at  tbe  Arcade  Hall,  at  which 
SIe«ieurs  MOWBBAI,  PTBIR*.  CHA*ITOH. 
aad  Yoi  NG,  delivered  very  isaptreatv*  and 
addresses.  v 

-*- 

NEWS.  I   . 

ISUNCTOX.  .     I 

A  Temperance- Hall  was  opened  in  this  locality  last 
week  :  and  a  Tea  Festival  waa  given  to  celebrate  the 
event,  A  few  staunch  and  aealeaa  Teetetatem  have 
nobly  supported  the  whole  expenditure  ef  this  aeder-' 
taking.  After  tea,  Mr.  CBKMP,  the  regcliar  of  the 
United  Temperance  Association,  was  called  to 
chair.  This  gentleman  called  the  attei  lion  of 
audience  to  the  well-establi*aed  iact 
eating  liquors  ar*  not  nutritious,  and  cannot  swpeaw- 
tbat  wast*  which  ia  always  taking  plan  ia  it*  keaaaa 
frame.  On  the  contrary,  they  cans*  emaemtsea,  aad 
lay  the  fouc.lation  for  all  kinds  ef  -"•Vw/t- 

Ma.  GOCLO  said  that  he  had  been  redeemed  freer 
habits  of  intemperance  by  the  Teetotal  pledge,  aad  had 
derived  so  much  benefit  from  tbe  Utter  '*«•<  be  should 
never  relapse  to  the  former. 

Ma.  BIDOLS  advocated  the  cause  of  Teetota-'ism 
his  usual  energy  and  ability. 

Ma.  BLACK  WELL  mid  that  bis  experience  was  worth 
something,  because  be  bad  given  both  intemperance  and 
total  abstinence  a  fair  trial.  He  was  at  first  a  strenuous 
opponent  to  tbe  cause ;  but  nWl  was  when  he  was  in- 
terested in  supporting  a  habit  in  which  he  himself  in-, 
(•ulged.  He  was  at  leagth  converted  (be  sxidj  by  Mr. 
Maedoaeld,  of  tbe  Clerkenwell  Branch,  and  ky  Mr. 
B-ytis  of  the  United  Temperance  Association.  He 
(Mr.  Btaefcwl!)  was  BOW  convinced  that  nothing  bat 
total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  liquors  would 
benefit  the  working-man.  Mr.  BackweU  then  moved! 
for  a  vote  ef  thanks  to  the  Committee  ef  this  aewrJ 
society,  for  having  opened  the  Hall,  for  tbe  purpose  of 
dxseratnatrog  the  principles  of  Teetomliam  and  Rerha- 
hitism  throughout  the  district.  Mr.  Biddle  irrsndii 
this  resolution,  which  was  carried  unanimously,  by  a. 
most  respectable  audience. 

Ma.  C.  OBOOSU,  the  Secretary,  get*  notice  that  It* 
Hall  would  be  ope*  e*wy  Tuesday  evcwiag.  at  eight 
o'cUek  ;  sad  that  tie  ~ 


i 


blishmeat  is  token  at  9  teas,  1  cwt. 
Such  kas  keen  aptly  iam*d  a  Flying 

' 


Port   Omce, 


would  be  open  every  altuaaU 
Camdea    street,   Islington  Green* 
Monday,  January  25, 


C&THOIK   TOTAL 


a  grand  display  of  their  Bommtn  aad 
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will  meet  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  Southampton 
Building*,  Holborn,  on  February  lit.  The  Riv.  DR. 
MA.OEX  will  preside  ;  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
metropolitan  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  will  attend. 
Several  of  the  most  popular  advocates  of  the  Teetotal 
came  have  already  accepted  invitations  to  attend  this 
very  important  meeting. 

BOTAL  STANDARD  TKMPRRANCI  HALL. 

THIS  new  place  of  Teetotal  meeting,  late  the  Standard 
Theatre,  was  opened  on  Saturday  evening,  January 
16th,  MR.  J.  S.  BUCKINGHAM  in  the  chair.  Amongst 
the  popular  advocates  of  the  Teetotal  cause,  who  were 
present,  were  MERSIRURS  H.  W.  WESTON,  OXLRT, 

MAC    Cl-HliY,  J.GlLEK,   COCHRANI,  J.   H.  UOVAI.U- 

•on,  J.  W.  GRRIN,  OAKLET,  KNIGHT,  ATCHERLY, 
Jtc.  Sec.  The  theatre  was  crowded  to  ezce«s  ;  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  were  unable  to  obtain  admitance, 
and  the  police  were  compelled  to  exert  themselves 
to  maintain  order  in  the  streets,  in  consequence  of  the 
pressure  of  the  crowd.  The  meeting  was  of  the  most 
orderly  and  respectable  kind  ;  and  MB.  BUCKINGHAM 
delivered  an  address  which  made  a  roost  powerful 
effect  upon  the  audience.  The  following  gentlemen 
then  addressed  the  meeting;  MESSIEURS  OXLIT,  OAT, 

COCHRANR.     J.  H.    DeNALDSON,    ATCHERLET,   8tC.      A 

more  satisfactory  meeting  has  not  been  held  in  the 
metropolis  for  some  time  ;  and  the  noble-minded  indi- 
viduals who  have  clubbed  their  mites  together  to  open 
this  new  Temperance  Hall,  deserve  not  only  the  ap- 
plause but  also  the  support  of  all  those  who  are  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  Teetotalism.  The  opening  of  a  Tempe- 
rance Hall  in  such  a  neighbourhood  as  Shoreditch 
is  calculated  to  produce  results  the  most  beneficial ;  as 
in  no  other  district  of  this  huge  metropolis  (St.  Giles's 
probably  excepted)  is  the  propagation  of  the  sound 
principles  of  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating 
liquor*  so  much  required.  There  was  another  meeting 
on  Monday  evening  last,  which  was  also  well  attended. 
There  is  also  to  be  a  grand  meeting  of  the  Hoiton 
and  Finsbury  youths  (MR.  BUCKINGHAM  in  th*  chair,) 
oa  the  SSth  instant,  at  this  place. 

HAS  KNIT. 

TMR  cause  of  Teetotalism  prospers  well  in  this  suburb 
of  London.  The  meetings  'are  held  every  Tuesday 
evening  at  the  School  Room,  London-lane,  at  the  back 
of  the  excellent  Temperance  Hotel.  By  the  way, 
speaking  of  this  hotel,  we  may  as  well  observe  that  it 
is  conducted  in  a  manner  calculated  to  reflect  con- 
siderable credit  upon  Mr.  H.  W.  Weston,  who  keeps  it. 
It  is  decidedly  inferior  to  no  other  establishment  of  the 
kind  in  the  metropolis — or  even  in  England,  and 
combines  economy  with  comfort  in  a  manner  suitable 
to  the  means  and  taste*  of  all  classes.  Being  at  an 
easy  distance  from  town,  and  in  a  line  of  omnibuses, 
this  hotel  offers  peculiar  advantages  to  those  who  visit 
London,  We  have  been  induced  to  make  these 
observation*,  in  order  to  notice  any  exceptions  to  the 
denunciation  we  leielled  against  the  generality  of 
temperance  hotels  and  coffee-houses  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  The  Tttlotaltr. 

H1GGERSTOKE. 

THE  meetings  of  the  Haggerstone  Society  are  well  at- 
tended. They  are  held  every  Wednesday  evening,  at 
the  Infants'  School  Room,  near  the  canal-bridge.  On 
a.  recent  occasion,  five  individuals,  who  are  employed 
at  the  large  gas-works  of  the  village,  came  forward  to 
sign  the  pledge,  after  having  given  the  principle  a  fair 
trial  for  the  last  twelve  months,  declaring  that  they 
bad  been  enabled  to  perform  their  arduous  toils,  amidst 
mil  the  severity  of  the  heat  of  their  occupations,  much 
better  upon  Teetotal  principle*  than  with  the  use  of 
strong  drinks.  The  masters  of  these  gas-works  were 
so  pleased  at  the  introduction  of  Teetotalism  into  their 
establishment,  that  they  immediately  gave  an  increase 
of  wages  to  the  individual  who  bad  first  propagated  the 
doctrine  there.  This  is  a  proof  that  the  fact  of  em- 
bracing the  principle  does  not  operate  to  the  injury  of 
the  working-man  in  all  cases. 


UNITED    TKMrERANCE    ASSOCIATION. 

MR.  MINOATE  STDSK  lectured  at  the  Aldersgate-streel 
Chapel,  on  Wednesday,  January  13th,  and  on  Satur- 
tray,  the  1 6th  ;  hut  in  consequence  of  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  the  audiences  were  on  neither  occasion  very 
numerous.  MR.  STDER,  however,  produced  a  very 
powerful  impression,  and  eminently  sustained  his  cha*. 
racter  as  a  talented  advocate  of  the  great  cause  of  Total 
Abstinence.  The  length  of  the  ensuing  Report,  which 
WE*  read  to  the  member*  of  the  United  Temperance  As- 
sociation by  MR.  POCKNM.L,  the  Secretary,  on  Wed- 
nesday evening,  January  90th,  precludes  the  possi- 
bility of  giving  a  detailed  account  of  MR.  STOSR'S 
lectures. 


FIRST  YEARLY  REPORT  OF  THE  UNITED 

TEMPERANCE  ASSOCIATION. 
*  MR.    CHAIRMAN,   LADIRI    AMD   GSKTLKMEK, — It  is 

BOW  my  pleasing  duty  to  lay  before  you,  in  as  concise  a 
nanoer  as  possible,  a  narrative  of  the  origin,  rise,  and 
progreesof  tb*  United  Temperance  Association,  which, 
under  the  Divine  blessing,  has  been  enabled  to  stand 
against  aJl  Use  msligmty  and  violence  of  opposition. 
That  opposition  hat  Rafortsutately  been  two-fold.  It 


has  consisted   of  opposition   where  opposition  was  to 
have  been  naturally  expected — I  mean  amongst  those 
who  may   be  denominated   Anti-Teetolalerr ;  and   of 
opposition  on  the  parts  of  those  who  belong  to  or  form 
other  societies  instituted  npon  a  similar  basis.    The 
United  Temperance  Asuociation  was  founded    on  the 
30th    of  January,    1840,    with    a  view  to  propagate 
the  principle  of  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating 
liquors,  without   reference  to  particular  pledges  or  par- 
ties.    It  was  consequently  enacted  that  all  persons  who 
had  then  signed,  or  who  should  subsequently  sign  any 
pledge  of  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  liquors, 
should  be  admitted  as  members  of  this  association,  on 
signing  their  names  in  the  Rejristry-Book,  and  agree- 
ing to  contribute  each  one  shilling  quarterly,  or  one 
penny    weekly,  towards  the  fum's  of  the  Society.     It 
will  hence  be  understood  that  the  object  of  the  United 
Temperance   Association   was  to  reconcile  the  various 
conflicting   parties    formed   by    the  disunion   existing 
amongst  the  other  societies,   and  to  collect,  if  possible, 
beneath  one   banner  all  the  real  friends  of  the  Teetotal 
reformation.     By  means  of  this  principle,  it  was  hoped 
that   an   union  of  forces  would   favour  the  progressive 
interests   of  the   cause,   and  remove  those    prejudices 
which  the   intestine    dissensions   of  Teetotal  societies 
had  up  to  that  period  encouraged  in   the  public  mind. 
The  idea  seemed   h>  give  general  satisfaction;   and  the 
United  Temperance  Associatiou  received  such  encou- 
ragement that  its  members  and  friends  entertained  the 
most  sanguine  hopes  of  seeing   their  objects  eventually 
realised.     The  Aldersgate-street  Chapel  was  taken  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  public  meetings  every  Wednes- 
day evening ;  and  these  were  so  well  attended,  that  the 
doors  were  thrown  open  with  a  similar  view  on  the  Sa- 
turday  evenings  also.     In  order  to  supply  an  increase 
ot  funds  for   the  use   of  the    cociety,  each  person   was 
charged  one  penny  for  bis  admission  to  the  chapel  on 
Saturday  evenings;  and  thui  a  system  was  established, 
upon  a    basis  of  prudence  and   economy,   which   gave 
general  satisfaction. 

"  An  Executive  Committee  was  appointed  by  the 
General  Committee,  and  assembled  for  the  first  time  at 
the  chapel  on  the  31st  of  Match,  1S4U;  and  on  this 
occasion  it  was  determined  to  hold  a  meeting  at  the 
Mechanics'  Institute,  Holborn,  on  the  evening  of  the  9th 
of  April.  An  address  of  the  committee  was  drawn  up, 
and  approved  of;  and  five  thousand  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  for  general  distribution.  The  meeting  was  ac- 
cordingly held  at  the  Mechanics' Institute  ;  and  Mr. 
Hart,  of  the  Temperance  Hotel,  was  presented  with  a 
medal  for  the  services  he  had  rendered  the  Association 
at  its  commencement  The  meeting  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  ever  held  in  the  metropolis,  and  gave  the 
members  of  the  Association  additional  hopes  of  success 
in  working  out  the  principles  of  Union. 

"On  Whitmonday.  1840,  the  United  Temperance 
Association  joined  the  Grand  Procession  of  the  Teetotal 
Societies  of  the  metropolis  and  its  suburb*  ;  and  formed 
an  impor,tant  section  of  the  vast  line  of  cavalcade. 
The  President,  John  Bilton,  Esq.,  and  his  family, 
occupied  a  carriage  drawn  by  four  horses;  eleven  car- 
riages followed  ;  aud  two  vans  brought  up  the  rear. 
The  splendid  banner  of  the  Association,  and  numberless 
silk  Union  Jacks,  ornamented  the  ranks  of  the  Society. 
"  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  May,  a  pullic 
discussion  look  place,  at  the  Aldersgate-street  Chapel, 
between  Mr.  J.  H.  Donaldson  and  Mr.  G.  W.  M. 
Reynolds,  tbs  Utter  of  whom  came  forward  to  op- 
pose the  doctrinr  of  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxi- 
cating liquors.  The  discussion  was  continued  for  three 
consecutive  Saturdays ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  that 
period,  Mr.  Reynolds  confessed  that  the  arguments  of 
his  opponents  had  succeeded  in  converting  him  to 
the  principles  of  Teetotalism.  This  gentleman  ac- 
cordingly sinned  the  pledge,  and  became  a  member  of 
the  Uint-d  Temperance  Association. 

"  At  the  commencement  of  August,  the  Kensington 
and  Bayswater  Branch  of  the  United  Temperance 
Association  was  formed;  and  from  period  until  the 
present  time,  this  Branch  has  developed  the  most  praise- 
worthy energies  in  forwarding  the  interests  both  of  th* 
parent  Society,  and  of  the  cause. 

"  On  the  37th  of  June,  Tike  Teetotaltr  journal  was 
established,  and  placed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G. 
W.  M.  Reynolds.  The  object  of  this  weekly  periodical 
was  to  supply  the  Teetotal  community  in  general  with  a 
good  family  journal  of  literature,  science,  and  amuse- 
ment, as  well  as  to  advocate  the  cause  from  which 
it  borrowed  its  name. 

"  On  Wednesday,  the  2nd  of  September,  the  Saint 
Marylebone  Branch  of  the  United  Temperance  Associ- 
ation was  established.  This  Branch  was  however 
shortly  deprived  of  its  place  of  meeting,  in  consequence 
of  the  intrigues  of  a  rival  society  ;  but  it  is  at  present 
using  every  exertion  to  procure  another  locality  for 
holding  its  assemblies.  In  the  meantime  much  good 
ha*  been  done  in  private  by  the  exertions  of  several  of 
the  members  of  thfe  Branch. 

"  About  the  same  time  a  Depot  for  the  sale  of  Tee- 
total  tract*  and  publications  was  opened  at  No.  13} 
Aldersgate-street ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  little 
encouragement  it  experienced,  it  was  shortly  after 
closed. 

"  It  was  alto  at  this  period,  that  the  Chelsea  Auxiliary 
to  the  United  Temperance  Association  was  (banded;  and 
a  grand  meeting  was  held  at  the  Bath  Garden's  Theatre 
for  the  purpose,  Mr.  G.  W.  M.  Reyneids  in  the  chair. 


The  Chelsea.  Auxiliary  has  since  opened,  entirely  at  its 
own  expebce,  an  excellenfcand commodious  Temperance 
Hall,  at  No.  96.  George-street,  Chelsea ;  and  it*  mem- 
bers are  rapidly  increasing. 

"  I  now  arrive  at  an  important  transaction  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  United  Temperance  Association. 
Faithful  to  the  proposed  plan  of  Union,  on  which  the 
Society  is  based,-  the  Executive  Committee  resolved 
upon  making  overtures  to  the  British  and  Foreign 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Intemperance,  with  a 
view  to  form  a  junction  between  the  two  bodies.  A 
deputation  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  United 
Temperance  Association  accordingly  wailed  upon  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Suppression  Society  ;  but, 
in  consequence  of  the  latter  being  desirous  of  the 
former's  becoming  a  simple  Auxiliary,  and  changing 
its  title,  the  project  of  union  was  immediately  abandon- 
ed in  this  instance,  as  prejudicial  to  the  interests  and 
views  of  the  United  Temperance  Association,  which 
bus  the  power,  the  inclination,  and  the  means  of  remain- 
ing an  independent  society. 

"At  the  commencement  of  November,  the  Oxford 
Teetotal  Society  was  established  as  an  Auxiliary  to  the 
United  Temperance  Association,  through  the  laudable 
exertions  of  Mr.  Edward  Hudson,  the  travelling  agent 
of  the  latter. 

"  On  the  21st  of  December,  the  Lambeth  Auxiliary 
to  the  United  Temperance  Association  was  formed,  and 
Hatfield  House  was  taken  by  the  Committee  of  that 
Auxiliary  as  a  place  of  meeting.  I  have  much  pleasure 
in  stating  that  this  Auxiliary  progresses  most  favour- 
ably, and  produces  the  most  beneficial  effects  in  that 
district  to  which  its  operations  are  contiued. 

"  I  must  now  request  your  attention  to  the  financial 
department  of  the  United  Temperance  Association. 
You  must  be  perfectly  well  aware  that  in  the  infancy  of 
.ill  Associations  the  funds  are  but  slender ;  and,  for 
this  reason,  we  have  not  been  as  yet  enabled  to  employ 
any  considerable  number  of  agents  to  advocate  the  cause 
in  the  country.  Several  gentlemen  have  however  tra- 
velled for  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Association  during 
the  last  year  ;  and  the  principle  of  Union  seemed  to  be 
well  received  and  mm  h  admired  in  the  districts  which 
they  visited.  The  receipts  for  admission  on  Saturday 
evenings  have  not  amounted  to  sufficient  to  defray  the 
rent  and  expenses  of  the  chapel ;  and  I  regret  to  be  com- 
pelled to  state  that  many  of  the  members  have  neglected 
to  renew  their  quarterly  cards.  Several  gentlemen  of 
the  Committee  of  Management  have  however  subscribed 
weekly  sums  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
Association  ;  and,  if  our  means  have  been  limited,  our 
expenditure  has  been  prudent.  The  Society  is  under 
but  few  pecuniary  obligations  ;  and  those  will  easily  be 
defrayed  by  the  sums  which  remain  to  be  paid  to  the 
treasurer.  I  must  alto  solicit  your  attention  to  the  fact, 
that  no  officer  of  this  Association  receives  any  salary  as 
a  remuneration  for  his  services,  which  are  gratuitously 
devoted  to  the  good  of  the  cause. 

"  With  regard  to  Festivals  and  Excursions,  the  I'nit- 
ed  Temperance  Association  ha*  been  characterised,  as 
well  as  other  Societies,  by  these  pleasing  relaxations 
from  business  and  the  important  circumstacces  of  life. 
On  the  20th  of  July,  the  members  were  entertained  by 
an  excursion  to  Richmond  in  a  steam-boat  The  com- 
pany dined  in  the  park,  and  returned  to  the  Vauxball. 
Gardens  to  tea  in  the  evening.  On  the  Kith  of  August, 
some  of  the  members  of  the  United  Temperance  Asso- 
ciations, availed  themselves  of  the  kindness  of  Captain 
Trotter  of  Dyrham  Park,  to  visit  that  place  together 
with  the  other  metropolitan  Societies.  The  Saint  Ma- 
rylebone Branch  and  the  Chelsea  Auxiliary  to  the 
United  Temperance  Association  have  held  several  highly 
respectable  Tea-Meetings,  which  have  been  well  at- 
tended 

"During  the  year  1540,  the  United  Temperance 
Association  has  held  nearly  a  hundred  meetings  at  the 
Aldersgate-street  Chapel ;  and  during  that  period  has 
received  between  three  and  four  thousand  pledges  in 
the  Registiy-Book.  This  statement  does  not  apply  to 
the  meetings  held  or  pledges  received  by  any  of  the 
Auxiliaries  or  Brandies." 


STYLE. — A  young  gentleman,  having  occasion  to  ask 
a  lady  for  the  snuffers  across  the  table,  addressed  her  in 
the  following  emphatic  and  enamoured  strain  : — "  Most 
beautiful,  accomplished,  and  charming  madam,  will  your 
ladyship,  by  an  unmerited  and  undeserved  condescension 
of  your  infinite  goodness,  please  to  extend  to  your  most 
obsequious,  devoted  and  very  humble  servant,  that  pair 
of  ignipoteot  digesters,  that  I  may  exasperate  the  ex- 
crescence* of  the  nocturnal  cylindric  luminary,  in  order 
that  the  refulgent  brightness  of  it*  resplendent  brilliancy 
may  dmile  the  vision  of  oar  ocular  optic*  more  po- 
tently." 
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PICKWICK  MARRIED. 
CHAPTER  II. 

MR.  PICKWICK  IS  IXTRODt'CKO  TO  A  VERY  AGREE- 
ABLE FAMILY,  WHICH  13  ALSO  SLIGHTLY  INTRO- 
DUCED TO  THE  READER. — MR.  SAMUEL  WELLBR 
API-EARS  UPON  THE  STAGE  OF  THIS  MOST  TRUE 
HISTORY. 

WHEN  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Mr.  Francis  Sago  ar- 
rived in  the  street,  the  former  surveyed  the  latter 
with  the  most  admiring  gratitude,  and  the  latter 
bestowed  upon  the  former  a  glance  of  the  most 
grateful  admiration. 

"  Is  it  indeed  the  immortal  Mr.  Pickwick  to 
whom  my  sister  is  under  so  deep  an  obligation  ?" 
exclaimed  Mr.  Francis  Sago,  after  a  long  pause. 

"  It  is  indeed,"  replied  the  truly  illustrious 
man,  putting  his  body  into  a  graceful  attitude, 
and  his  right  foot  into  a  deep  puddle. 

"  Oh  !  do  come  along  with  me  to  our  house," 
cried  the  delighted  young  man :  "  we  shall  be 
so  pleased  to  make  your  acquaintance ;  and 
Teresina  will  be  so  happy  to  thank  you  in  per- 
son." 

"The  truth  is,  my  dear  si*,"  answered  Mr. 
Pickwick,  with  a  benignant  smile,  "  that  I  am 
staying  with  my  friend  Snodgrass  for  a  few  days, 
in  Halfmoon  Street,  Piccadilly ;  and  my  absence 

11  doubtless  have  occasioned  some  alarm." 
w"  You  can  write   a   note    to  Mr.  Snodgrass," 
suggested  Mr.  Francis  Sago;  "and  one  of  our 
men  shall  take  it  down  to  his  residence." 

"  In  that  case  I  will  accompany  you,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick,  whose  imagination  retained  a  faint  but 
pleasing  reminiscence  of  the  countenance  of  the 
young  lady  whom  he  had  assisted  on  the  preced- 
ing evening. 

The  two  gentlemen  accordingly  proceeded  to 
the  nearest  cab-stand,  and  entered  a  vehicle 
•which  shortly  deposited  them  at  the  privaie 
door  of  Mr.  Sago's  house  in  Wood-street, 
Cheapside.  But  before  we  introduce  Mr.  Pick- 
wick to  the  Sago  family,  let  us  introduce  the 
Sago  family  to  the  reader. 

By  the  fire  in  a  very  handsome  drawing-room 
was  seated  Mr.  Sago,  senior.  The  worthy 
grocer  was  a  most  upright  man  in  his  dealings, 
and  a  very  downright  one  in  his  conversation. 
What  he  said  he  meant ;  what  he  meant  he  said ; 
and  what  he  said  and  meant,  he  did.  His  hair 
was  as  white  as  silver  :  his  snuff-bos  was  silver; 
he  wore  silver  buckles  in  his  shoes;  and  every 
day  after  dinner  he  smoked  a  Silva  cigar.  In 
person  he  was  about  the  middle  size,  somewhat 
inclined  to  corpulency,  rind  of  a  florid  complex- 
ion. His  countenance  denoted  good-nature  ;  and 
the  nature  of  his  disposition  was  good.  In  fact, 
he  was  a  most  respectable  and  respected  man, 
and  was  famous  for  the  execution  which  he  did 
to  the  turtle  and  venison  at  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  Grocers'  Company." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  fire-place  sate  Mrs. 
Sago — a  good  humoured,  good  looking,  fat  lady, 
who,  according  to  her  own  account,  had  been  on 
the  right  side  of  fifty  for  the  last  five  years — a 
statement  which  she  made  so  often,  that  people 
ceuld  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  she  was 
mistaken.  She  was  the  niece  of  the  late  Alder- 
man Fitzbuggins,  of  Portsoken  Ward,  and  never 
forgot  to  mention  that  fact  also.  She  had  been 
induced  at  the  age  of  twenty  to  accompany 
Mr.  Sago  on  a  little  speculative  expedition  to 
the  hymeneal  altar;  and  three  younger  Sagos 
had  in  due  times  and  at  certain  intervals  sprung 
from  Hie  parent  roots.  These  animated  perpetu- 
ations of  the  name  of  Sago  were  one  son  and 
two  daughters,  whose  respective  denominations 
were  Francis  (after  the  late  Alderman)— Amelia 
Sophia  (after  the  princesses) — and  Teresina 
Hippolyta  (after  an  old  aunt,  from  whom  great 


expectations  hat!  been  calculated  upon,  but  who 
had  most  provokingly  died  insolvent). 

At  the  moment  when  Mr.  Pickwick  entered  the 
room,  Amelia  who  was  a  handsome  young  woman 
of  about  four  and  twenty,  was  drawing  in  water- 
colours,  and  Teresina,  who  was  a  pretty  girl  of 
about  twenty,  was  eating  a  bason  of  gruel— not 
because  she  liked  it,  but  because  Dr.  Henbane, 
the  family  physician,  had  persuaded  her  that  she 
was  ill  in  consequence  of  the  adventure  of  the 
preceding  evening. 

As  a  cloud  suddenly  passes  away  from  the 
face  of  heaven,  and  admits  the  refulgent  rays  of 
the  sun  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  hemisphere, — as 
a  maid-servant's  entering  a  cellar  with  a  far- 
thing rushlight  in  her  liand  is  the  cause  of 
brightness  being  suddenly  introduced  into  that 
before  dark  place,— so  did  the  opening  of  the 
drawing-room  door  admit  an  unusual  effulgence 
to  the  presence  of  the  inmates'  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Pickwick. 

"My  dear  father,"  exclaimed  the  overjoyed 
Francis,  "  such  an  adventure  !  The  gentleman 
who  so  kindly  interfered  in  favour  of  Teresina  is 
no  other  than  one  of  whom  you  have  all  read  and 
heard  so  much !" 

"Mr.  Pickwick!"  ejaculated  the  old  lady, 
bounding  from  her  chair  with  the  agility  of  a 
young  elephant :  "  how  I  wish  my  uncle  Fitzbug- 
gins was  alive  to  see  you  !" 

"Well!  did  you  ever?"  said  the  elder  sister  to 
the  younger. 

"No,  I  never!"  replied  the  younger  sister  to 
the  elder. 

"I  assure  you  that  my  name  is  Pickwick, 
ladies,"  observed  our  hero,  smiling  in  a  most 
amiable  manner,  and  treading  on  the  tail  of  a 
large  tortoise-shell  cat,  which  immediately  stuck 
its  claws  into  Mr.  Pickwick's  legs — a  proceeding 
that  made  the  illustrious  gentleman  perform  an 
involuntary  fandango. 

"No  one  doubts  that  you're  Mr.  Pickwick," 
cried  the  elder  Mr.  Sago;  "  and  I'm  very  glad  to 
see  you.  You'll  find  us  very  homely  kind  of 
people,  Mr.  Pickwick — all  in  the  domestic  way, 
you  perceive  ;  but  you'll  be  heartily  welcome — 
and  that's. the  principal." 

Mr.  Pickwick  bowed  again,  and  this  time  he 
was  particularly  cautious  where  he  trod.  In  a 
few  minutes  he  was  seated,  and  already  on  excel- 
lent terms  with  the  Sago  family.  And  now  Miss 
Teresina  forgot  her  illness,  and  chatted  with  ex- 
ceeding liveliness  :  and  Miss  Amelia  shewed  Mr. 
Pickwick  her  drawings ;  and  then  the  young 
ladies'  Albums  were  fetched ;  and  every  one  pre- 
sent insisted  upon  Mr.  Pickwick's  writing  some 
verses  in  one  of  those  scrap-books.  Our  hero  first 
despatched  a  note  to  his  friend  Mr.  Snodgrass, 
stating  that  he  was  detained  to  dinner  with  his 
new  acquaintances ;  and  he  then  entered  into 
conversation  with  the  ladies  with  all  the  spirit 
and  vivacity  of  a  young  man  of  two  and  twenty. 

"  I  really  hope  you  will  not  forget  to  writ* 
some  verses  in  my  Album,  Mr.  Pickwick?"  said 
Miss  Teresina. 

"  And  to  draw  me  a  picture  in  mine,"  added 
Miss  Amelia. 

"  I  am  quite  incapable  of  doing  either,  I  can 
assure  you,"  commenced  Mr.  Pickwick :  "  but 
my  friend  Mr.  Snodgrass  is  a  most  accomplished 
poet,  and.  will  no  doubt  have  great  pleasure  in 
transferring  a  specimen  of  his  talents  to  your 
books." 

"  Pray,  sir,  what  has  Mr.  Snodgrass  ever  writ- 
ten ?"  enquired  the  elder  Mr.  Sago,  taking  a 
pinch  of  snuff. 

"Oh!  nothing  that  was  ever  published," 
answered  our  hero,  "  but  he  is  nevertheless  a 
very  great  poet." 

"  If  you  say  so,  I'm  convinced  he  most  be  a 
poet,"  observed  Mrs.  Sago./  "We  always  used 


to  look  upon  the  Alderman  as  a  very  clever 
draughtsman  ;  and  how  do  you  think  he  obtained 
the  reputation  ?" 

"  I'm  sure  I  can't  say,  ma'am,"  returned  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

"  Oh !  merely  because  he  sketched  the  plan  of 
a  new  pump  on  one  occasion,"  said  Mrs.  Sago. 

"  Ah  !  renown  is  not  easily  purchased  now-a- 
days,"  observed  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  a  solemn 
shake  of  the  head,  at  which  his  audience  were 
greatly  edified.  "  You  are  do-ibtless  aware  that 
to  establish  my  reputation  on  a  solid  foundation 
I  have  had  to  pass  through  a  great  deal — some- 
times ducked  in  a  horse-pond,  at  others  the  lion 
of  a  party ;  on  one  occasion  applauded  as  if  I 
were  a  god,  on  another  abused  like  a  pickpocket 
— subject  to  the  caprices  of  an  evercbanging 
tide  of  public  opinion ;  yesterday  riding  in  a  car- 
riage and  four,  to  day  not  even  a  donkey  sent  to 
receive  me — and  so  forth  !" 

"  Alas !  is  that  the  picture  of  human  great- 
ness?" said  Miss  Teresina  Hippolyta,  who  was 
most  sentimentally  disposed. 

"  It  is,  indeed,"  answered  Mr.  Pickwick, 
mournfully.  "  But  let  us  change  the  subject  of 
conversation.  What  very  unpleasant  weather  it 
has  been  lately !" 

A  suitable  reply  was  given;  and  in  such 
pleasant  little  chit-chat  as  this,  the  time  passed 
away.  Luncheon  made  its  appearance  at  two; 
and  Miss  Teresina  suffered  herself  to  be  persuad- 
ed to  partake  of  it;  and  after  luncheon  the 
chit-chat  was  resumed.  And  then  Kir.  Pickwick 
was  made  acquainted  with  all  the  news  and 
scandal  of  the  neighbourhood,— how  the  Man- 
chester warehouseman  over  the  way  had  had  a 
bill  protested  two  days  back,— how  a  common 
councillor's  eldest  daughter  had  run  away  with 
her  father's  footman,— how  the  Lord  Mayor  gave 
the  worst  turtle  soup  that  had  ever  been  tasted 
at  the  Mansion- House, — how  the  steeple  of  Bow- 
Church  was  expected  to  tumble  down  some 
morning  before  breakfast,— how  the  Common 
Council  had  determined  to  pass  a  law  that  no 
beggars  should  be  allowed  in  futur  •  to  solicit 
alms  in  the  City,  without  obtaining  brass-plates 
with  numbers  on  them, —  and  a  thousand  ot'.ier 
howt  of  an  equally  interesting  nature. 

Suddenly  the  door  opened;  and  in  rushed  a 
tall  thin  gentleman,  clad  in  a  most  mysterious 
cloak  with  a  fur  collar,  and  with  a  countenance 
which  might  not  strike  every  one  to  be  very  re- 
plete with  animation.  This  gentleman,  who  was 
not  more  than  five  or  six  and  twenty,  darted  upon 
Mr.  Pickwick,  seized  him  round  the  neck,  and 
began  hugging  him  with  the  pertinacity  of  a 
young  bear. 

"  Heaven  be  thanked,  you  are  not  lost !"  ejacu- 
lated the  new-comer,  in  a  pathetic  tone  of  voice. 

"  Ah !  my  dear  fellow,  Snodgrass,"  cried  Mr. 
Pickwick,  struggling  to  extricate  himself  from 
his  friend's  embraces,  "  it  this  you  ?" 

"  It  is  indeed,"  replied  Mr.'  Augustus  Snoi- 
grass,  as  if  there  could  be  any  doubt  relative  to 
the  fact  of  his  identity. 

"Well,  so  here  yon  air,  arterall,  I  see?  Slowed 
if  it  ain't  a  wery  excitin'  an'interestin'  proceedin' 
to  keep  Ton's  friends  in  suspense  for  a  whole 
night.  Wot's  right"  is  right,  as  Jack  Ketch  said 
Ten  he  claimed  toe  clothes  o'  the  gen'leman  as 
wos  hanged." 

All  eyes  were  turned  towards  the  door,  from 
which  direction  this  extraordinary  speech  had 
emanated ;  and  the  visual  rays  of  those  optics 
were  all  collected  in  the  focus  formed  by  an  indi- 
vicinal  dressed  in  livery,  and  who,  with  bis  hat  . 
perched  gracefully  over  his  left  ear,  • 
against  the  door-posts,  witk  arms 
coolly  surveying  the  little  piece  of  dome 
gedy  which  had  just  been  enacted  by  ~' 
grass  in  respect  to  Mr.  Pickwick. 
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"Holloa,  Sam  !  Is  that  you?"  cried  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. 

"Myownwery  identical  self,"  answered  Mr. 
Samuel  Weller,  "  which  has  come  in  consekvence 
o' the  note  o'  explanation  as  you  sent  just  now 
to  Mr.  Snodgrass  there.  I  don't  know  vcther 
I'm  intrudin',  but  I  des  say  I  wasn't  expected,  as 
the  sveep  said  ven  he  tumbled  down  the  chimbley 
into  a  strange  house." 

"This  is  my  servant,  ladies."  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, pointing  to  Mr.  Weller. 

"  An"  your'n  too — an'  a  wery  humble  one,  into 
thebargin,"  observed  Sam,  touching  his  hat. 

"Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Sir,"  answered  Mr.  Wellcr. 

"  You  may  go  and  wait  at  any  house  of  enter- 
tainment you  like  in  the  neighbourhood,  until 
nine  this  evening,  when — " 

"No  such  thing  !  no  such  thing!"  ejaculated 
Mr.  Sago.  "  Your  domestic  may  find  his  way 
into  the  kitchen,  where  he  will  be  made  very 
comfortable,  I  have  no  doubt." 

"Thankee,  kindly,  sir,"  returned  Sam;  "any 
company's  better  than  none  :  an'  so,  with  your 
leave,  I'll  just  go  and  wisit  them  wery  amiable 
beings  as  embellishes  your  kitchen." 

"And  tell  them  to  give  you  anything  you 
choose,"  said  Mrs.  Sago,  with  a  gracious  smile. 
"There's  an  excellent  veal  pie,  made  according 
to  the  taste  of  my  uncle,  the  late  Alderman  FiU- 
buggins,  of  Portsoken.'' 

"  Ah  !  then  I  des  say  it  is  a  out-an'-outer,"  said 
Sam,  with  a  grave  shake  of  the  head.  "  How- 
somever,  I'll  go  an'  pay  my  respects  to  it,  along 
vith  the  diwiuities  o' the  kitchen.  Nothin'  like 
a  good  appetite,  as  the  master  o'  the  workus 
says  ven  he  gives  the  paupers  their  water- 
gniel." 

With  this  observation  Mr.  Weller  withdrew 
himself  from  the  precincts  of  the  drawir.g-rcom, 
and  proceeded  to  astonish  the  natives  of  the 
lower  regions  of  the  grocer's  establishment. 

"  A  very  facetious  fellow,  that,  Mr.  Pickwick  ?" 
observed  Francis  Sago,  as  soon  as  Sam  had  re- 
tired. 

"  Oh  !  very,"  said  our  hero.  "  But  I  really 
must  apologise  for  the  arrival  of  himself  and  my 
friend  here  at  your  house  :  it  is  a  liberty — " 

"Don't  mention  it,  my  dear  sir,"  ejaculated 
Mr.  Sago;  "and  if  Mr.  Snodgrass  will  but  do  us 
the  honour  to  stay  and  dine  with  us — " 

Mr.  Snodgrass  bowed  an  acknowledgment  of 
jthe  invitation  ;  and  the  young  ladies,  who  had 
never  seen  a  poet  before,  were  quite  astonished 
to  think  that  he  could  at  all  resemble  the  rest  of 
the  human  species.  They  however  now  began 
to  suspect  that  poets  and  prose-writers — indeed 
all  kinds  of  authors — were  not,  after  all,  so  very 
different  from  their  fellow-men  as  they  had 
hitherto  supposed  them  to  be. 

Dinner  was  announced  in  due  time,  and  in  due 
time  dismissed  ;  and  a  very  pleasant  evening  did 
Mr.  Pickwick  and  Mr.  Snodgrass  pass  with  their 
new  acquaintances.  Mr.  Pickwick  challenged 
Miss  Teresina  Sago  t%  a  game  of  chess,  of  which 
she  was  particulatly  fond;  and,  as  the  young 
lady  was  a  very  long  time  in  deciding  upon  each 
move,  her  illustrious  antagonist  prudently  took  a 
nap  during  each  interval. 

"Now  then,  Mr.  Pickwick,  it's  your  move," 
would  Miss  Teresina  exclaim. 

•  "  Ah ! — oh ! — what '"  ejaculated  our  hero. 
""What  am  1  saying  ? — I'm  sure  I  forget." 

"You  weren't  saying  anything  that  I  know 
ot" 

"  Ah  !  I  was  thinking,  then." 

"Does  Mr.  Pickwick  often  think  with  his  eyes 
shut !"  inquired  Msr.  Sago  of  Mr.  Snodgrass",  as 
she  naturally  felt  anxious  to  make  herself  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  peculiarities  in  so  illustrious 
a  man's  character :  the  demand  was,  however, 
put  in  a  whisper. 

44  Oh !  very  often  indeed,"  replied  Mr.  Snod- 
grass, also  in  a  low  tone ;  "  particularly  after  din- 
ner." 

"How  very  singular!"  remarked  Mrs.  Sago, 
treating  the  subject  with  the  solemnity  it  natur- 
ally deserved. 

Mr.  Snodgrass  then  entered  .into  an  interesting 
discussion  with  Miss  Amelia  Sophia  relative  to 
poetry  and  drawing;  and,  as  before  said,  in  this 
exceedingly  pleasant  manner  was  the  -evening 
passed  away.  At  half-past  nine  Mr.  Pickwick, 
who  had  just  been  check -mated,  declared  that  it 
was  .time  to  depart ;  and  Sam  having  been  sum- 
moned from  the  kitchen,  the  farewells  were 
said,  and  the  hero  of  these  memoirs,  accompa- 
nied by  his  (nend  and  followed  by  his  domes- 


tic, took  his  departure — not,  however,  before  a 
promise  had  been  elicited  from  him  to  the  effect 
that  he  would  soon  call  in  Wood-street  agaif. 

"  Veil,  sir,"  said  Sam,  as  they  walked  along 
Cheapside,  in  their  way  towards  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  .where  they  intended  to  take  a 
coach  to  the  West  End, — "veil,  sir,  that  there 
was  a  wery  pretty  little  tidy  adwentur'  o'  your'n, 
last  night — gettin"  yourself  locked  up  in  a  po- 
lice station,  an'  frightenin'  all  your  friends  out 
o'  their  vits.  Blowed  if  I  ever  heerd  o'  such 
a  go;  an'  yet  we've  bin  in  a  many  queer  larks 
afore  now.  Practice  makes  perfect,  as  the 
young  thief  said  ven  he  picked  his  own  pocket." 

"  And  yet,  I  by  no  means  regret  having  be- 
haved in  such  a  manner  for  the  sake  of  a  very 
amiable    young    person,"    said    Mr.  Pickwick, 
|  boldly  and  distinctly  alluding  to  Miss  Teresina 
'.  Hippolyta  Sago. 

"An"  so  it's  wery  genteel,  is    it,"   continued 
Sam,     doggedly,     "  to   go    and    make    a    Don 
i  Quixote  o'  von's  self  for  the  sake  of   a  young 
!  gal  vith  a  rayther  pretty  face  ?" 

"  Charity  is  the  soul  of  poetry,  Sam,"  said 
Mr.  Snodgrass. 

"Wery  likely  it  is,  sir,"  returned  Mr.  Weller  ; 
"  but  it's  wery  unfortnit  that  the  police  doesn't 
think  so :  an'  though  it's  a  wery  line  thing  to 
fly  to  the  aid  of  a  young  'oman  in  distress,  it 
ain't  wery  respectable  for  a  aged  gen'lcman 
to  get  bundled  oil  to  a  station-house.  All  things 
has  places  and  seasons,  sir,  vich  wos  the  ob- 
serwation  made  by  the  nobleman,  ven  a  dun 
came  in  the  middle  of  his  breakfast." 

"Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "you  may  confine 
j  your  observations  to  yourself,  if  you  please." 

"Wery  good,  sir,"  returned  Sain.  "Now  then, 
Jarvey  !" 

This  latter  exclamation  was  addressed  to  the 
driver  of  a  hackney-coach;  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  vehicle  was  rattling  leisurely  along  Fleet- 
street,  Messrs.  Pickwick  and  Snodgrass  repos- 
ing in  the  interior,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Weller 
adorning  the  seat  on  the  dickey  next  to  the  coach- 
man. 

Fleet-street  is  probably  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable thoroughfares  of  this  mighty  metropo- 
lis. It  is,  how  ever,  little  indebled  to  its  compo- 
nent parts  for  any  especial  notice  :  its  individual 
members,  meaning  thereby  its  several  tenements, 
interfst  us  but  little— odd  assemblages,  though 
they  be,  of  various  ages  and  styles.  These  do 
not  attract  us  in  Fleet-street;  nor  do  they  stir 
the  heart  in  its  cell,  while  we  are  there.  The 
influence  is  in  the  crowd,  the  press  of  men  ;  and, 
more  than  this,  the  crush  of  conveyances,  the 
mass  of  the  symbols  of  commerce,  the  increas- 
ing march  and  whirl  of  horse  and  carriage.  If 
for  one  moment  the  din  of  wheels  be  stilled,  a 
tramp  as  of  a  battalion  of  men  may  be  heard 
rising  above  every  other  sound,  from  the  busy 
plodders  on  either  pavement.  But  this  pause 
is  of  rare  occurrence.  We  meet  every  body  in 
Fleet-street,  but  who  has  not  lost  himself  in 
vain  speculations  relative  to  what  this  "every 
body  "  may  be  ?  We  do  not  know  a  great  man 
till  we  see  him  in  his  book,  in  his  place  in  Par- 
liament, behind  his  fiddle,  or,  though  last  not 
least,  seated  at  the  head  of  his  table.  The  man 
on  his  way  to  buy  stock  to  the  tune  of  fifty 
thousand  pounds  is  undistinguishable  from  him 
who  is  returning  from  selling  out  his  last  hun- 
dred. These  several  and  differently  situated 
parties  comport  themselves  alike,  and  cannot  be 
told  the  one  from  the  other :  there  is  a  certain 
nonchalance — a  certain  ease  of  countenance,  as 
common  to  men  moving  in  society,  as  a  well- 
timed  and  unaffected  style  of  dress.  Being  out 
at  elbows  and  out  of  countenance  are  all  but  the 
same  thing.  A  man's  heart  and  a  man's  tailor 
may  both  turn  bankrupt,  but  he  himself  must 
show  no  tokens  of  the  failure. 

"  Them 'os'ses  o'  your'n  is  precious  queer  uns," 
observed  Mr.  Weller  to  the  Jarvey,  as  the  vehi- 
cle passed  Temple  Bar  and  entered  the  Strand. 

"  Vy,  I  tell'ee  how  it  be,"  answered  the  indi- 
vidual to  whom  this  observation  was  addressed ; 
"  these  osKes  is  new  uns,  and  this  is  the  fust  time 
they've  run  in  this  here  coach." 

"That's  the  wery  reason  vy  they  ought  to  suf- 
fer theirselves  to  'be  persvaded  into  a  rayther 
sharp  trot,'\cried  Sam,  impatiently. 

"No,  it  ain't,"  said  the  coachman,  very  qui- 
etly ;  "  they  von't  do  that  for  these  next  six 
veeks." 

"  Out  vith  the  reason,  old  touch-and-go." 

"Cos,"  added  the  driver, in  a  solemn  and  most 
mysterious  tone,  "I  hain't  established  a  bit  o' 


raw  yeV  rere  I  can  touch  'em  up.  Ven  once  the 
raw's  made,  von't  they'go  then,  though  ?"  .  \t 

"Ineverthought  o'tnat,"  said  Sam,  profoundly 
admiring  the  wisdom  of  this  coachman. 

"  Ah !     there's  a  many  things    o'  vich   you 

never  thought,  young  man,"  returned  the  coach- 

|  man.     "  Do  you  know  wot  it  is  that  has  the  pe- 

j-culiar  property  o'  making  every  cab  an"  coach 

fly  off  a  stand,  vithout  any  one  on  'em  having  a 

single  fare  ?" 

"Not  knowin' can't  say,"  was  the  laconic  but 
expressive  answer. 

"Then  I'll  tell'ee,"  continued  the  Jarvey,  who 
never  once  turned  his  head  as  he  was  speaking, 
but  kept  looking  straight  down  at  his  horses — a 
habit  peculiar  to  all  drivers  of  public  vehicles ; 
"  ain't  you  never  heerd  o'  the  old  eightpenny 
fare,  as  the  cabmen  calls  him  ?" 

"Never,"  replied  Sam. 

"Veil,  I'll  tell'ee  who  he  is,  then.  It's  old 
Adolphus,  the  Old  Bailey  barrister,  as  is  the 
svorn  enemy  o'  the  race  of  Jarveys  of  all  kinds. 
Vy — that  man,  sir,  knows  the  distance  betwixt 
any  two  places  in  London,  even  to  a  yard.  He 
never  takes  a  wehicle  for  more  than  a  mile  at 
a  time;  but  he  always  will  have  his  full  mile; 
an'  if  it's  a  cab  he  gives  eightpence ;  an'  if  it's 
a  coach  he  chucks  down  a  bob.  Ven  ve  disputes 
vith  him  he  pulls  us  up  afore  the  beak,  an' 
has  the  ground  measured  ;  an'  he  never  yet  vos 
known  to  be  wrong.  All  the  expenses  then  falls 
on  us:  an'  this  is  the  vay  in  vich  he  sarves  us 
out.  So  now  ve  all  knows  him ;  an'  the  moment 
he's  twigged  coming  up  to  a  stand,  off  splits  cab 
an'  coach,  an'  the  old  eightpenny  fare's  obleeged 
to  jump  into  a  buss." 

"  Live  an'  learn,"  exclaimed  Sam.  "  Wot 
I've  just  heerd  is  a  precious  rum  go,  as  the  dog 
said  ven  he  found  the  tin-kettle  tied  to  his  tail." 

By  the  time  this  dialogue  was  disposed  of,  the 
hackney-coach  stopped  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Au- 
gustus Snodgrass,  in  llalfmoon-street,  Picca- 
dilly; and  two  or  three  little  specimens  of  the 
Snodgrass  tribe  hastened  to  the  door  to  welcome 
Mr.  Pickwick's  safe  return,  they  having  been  al- 
lowed to  sit  up  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Pickwick 
speedily  retired  to  his  bedchamber ;  and,  while 
his  nose  sent  forth  its  characteristic  sounds  of 
harmony,  his  imagination  conj'.ired  up,  amid  his 
slumbers,  the  graceful  form  and  fascinating  coun- 
tenance of  Miss  Teresina  Hippolyta  Sago. 
(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 

HINTS  FOR  THE  DRUNKARD. 

"  IT  is  not  drinking  spirituous  liquors  to  the  length  of 
intoxication,"  says  Dr.  Trotter,  in  his  /.'--,:>/  on  Drunken- 
ness, "  that  alone  constitutes  intemperance.  A  man  may 
drink  a  great  deal — pass  a  large  portion  of  hit  time  at 
the  bottle,  and  yet  be  able  to  fill  most  of  the  avocations 
of  life.  There  are  certainly  many  men  of  this  descrip- 
tion, who  have  never  been  so  transformed  with  liquor 
as  to  be  unknown  to  their  own  house-dog,  or  so  foolish 
in  their  appearance,  as  to  be  hooted  by  school-boys,  that 
are  yet  to  be  considered  as  intemperate  livers.  These 
so'uer  drunkards,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  de- 
ceive themselves  as  well  as  others  ;  and  though  they 
pace  slowly  along  the  road  to  ruin,  their  journey  termi- 
nates at  the  goal — bad  health."  Mr.  Grindrod,  who 
quotes  this  paragraph  in  his  admirable  work — Bacchus, 
appends  the  following  lucid  observations  of  his  own  there- 
to:— "  Part  of  the  community,  in  general  termed  tem- 
perate, consumes  a  larger  proportion  of  intoxicating  liqoor 
than  those  individuals  who  are  commonly  denominated 
drunkards."  Mr.  Grindrod  would  imply  that  the  mo- 
derate drinkers  (as  they  term  themselves)  partake  habi- 
tually and  regularly  of  large  quantities  of  intoxicating 
liquor  ;  whereas  the  drunkard  generally  take*  his  quan- 
tity by  fits  and  starts,  and  often  at  long  internals.  The 
person  who  indulges  daily  ia  three  glasses  of  ardent 
spirits,  or  in  half  a  bottle  of  wine,  consumes  nearly  a 
kindred  gallons  of  pure  alcohol,  or  spirits  qf  wine,  in  ten 
years.  When  we  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the 
structure  of  the  stomach,  the  operations  of  the  organs 
of  digestion  and  the  peculiar  uses  of  the  various  pas- 
sages through  which  this  torrent  of  alcohol  has  to  flow, 
we  most  be  well  aware  that  every  glass  is  indeed  "  a 
nail  in  our  coffins."  Dr.  Cheync,  the  late  Physician 
General  of  Ireland,  has  placed  upon  record  ihe  ensuing 
observations  with  regard  to  Dublin  : — "  Tne  observation 
of  twenty  years  in  this  city  has  convinced  me,  that  were 
tea  young  men,  on  their  twenty-first  birth-day,  to  begin 
to  drink  one  glass  (equal  to  two  ounces)  of  ardent 
spirits,  or  a  pint  of  port-wine  or  sherry,  and  ware  they 
to  drink  this  supposed  moderate  quantity  of  strong  liquor 
daily,  the  lives  of  eight  oat  of  the  ten  would  be  abridged 
by  twelve  or  fifteen  years.  They  represent  themseltes 
as  temperate,  very  temperate." 

Dr.  Pratt,  in  his  Treatise  on  Mineral  Waters,  declares 
that  many  diseases,  such  as  tremblings,  palsies,  apo- 
plexies, giddiness,  pains  ia  the  head,  gout,  stone,  dropsy, 
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rheumatism,  and  such  like,  would  be  avoided.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Parsons,  in  his  essay  entitled  Anti- liacchus , 
observes  that  "drinking  water  strengthens  the  stomach, 
causes  an  appetite,  preserve*  the  sight,  makes  the  senses 
lively,  and  cleanses  all  the  passages  of  the  body,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder."  Peter  Martyo 
has  put  the  following  statement  upon  record  :  "  The  liver 
i*  inflamed  by  too  much  drink,  the  head  acheth,  the. 
members  are  made,  weak  and  do  tremble,  the  senses  are 
corrupted,  the  natural  heat  is  overcome  by  over  much 
wine ;  the  stomach  is  annoyed  with  crudities  and  in- 
tolerable griefs,  whilst  it  is  stuffed  and  pussed  above 
measure:  the  whole  body  is  in  a  manner  inflamed,  and 
thirst  is  augmented. "  Mr.  Higginbotham,  a  very  emi- 
nent surgeon,  who  has  been  a  Teetotaler  for  upwards  of 
thirty  years,  says  that  children  often  drop  into  the  grave 
at  an  early  age,  and  mothers  die  an  untimely  death,  in 
consequence  of  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  during  the 
time  of  nursing  their  offspring.  "It  is  allowed  by  all," 
says  Mr.  Parsons,  "  that  oxygen  is  employed  by  nature 
to  keep  the  blood  pure  ;  and  therefore  water  must  be  the 
most  wholesome  drink ;  for  not  only  is  there  pure  at- 
mospheric air  in  water,  but  the  components  of  water  are 
hydrogen  and  oxygen ;  and  hence  we  see  how  adapted 
this  primitive  beverage  is  to  preserve  the  blood  iu  a 
living,  vigorous,  and  healthy  state." 

"  Most  persons,"  says  Dr.  Garnett,  "  have  so  in- 
dulged themselves  in  this  pernicious  habit  of  drinking 
wine,  that  they  imagine  they  cannot  live  without  a  little 
every  day  ;  They  think  that  their  very  existence  depends 
upon  it,  and  that  their  stomachs  require  it  to  enable  them 
to  perform  the  necessary  functions  of  digestion.  Similar 
arguments  may  be  brought  in  favour  of  every  other  bad 
habit,  though  at  first  the  violence  we  do  nature  make? 
her  revolt :  in  a  little  time  she  submits,  nnd  is  not  only 
reconciled,  but  grows  (bud  of  the  habit ;  nnd  we  think  it 
necessary  to  our  existence.  Neither  the  flavour  of  wine, 
of  opium,  of  snuff,  nor  that  of  tobacco,  is  naturally 
agreeable  to  us  :  on  the  contrary,  these  articles  i.r 
highly  unpleasant  at  first ;  but  by  the  force  of  habit 
they  become  pleasant.  It  is  however  t!ie  business  of 
rational  beings  to  distinguish  carefully  between  the  real 
wants  of  nature,  and  the  artificial  calls  of  habit ;  and 
•when  we  find  that  the  latter  begin  to  injure  us,  we  ougbt 
to  use  the  most  persevering  efforts  to  break  the  enchant- 
ment of  bad  customs  ;  and  though  it  may  cost  us  some 
uneasy  sensations  at  first,  we  must  learn  to  bear  them 
patiently  :  a  little  time  will  reward  as  for  our  forbear- 
ance by  a  re-establishment  of  health  and  spirits." 

Mr.  Grindrod  relates  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
inveteracy  of  the  bahit  of  intemperance.  A  gentleman, 
very  amiable  in  his  disposition,  and  justly  popular  among 
the  circle  of  his  acquaintance,  contracted  habits  of  in- 
temperance: his  friend  srgued,  implored,  and  remon. 
strati- 1 — but  in  vain  !  At  last,  he  thus  put  an  cod  to 
all  importunity.  A  friend  addressed  him  in  the  following 
strain  : — "  Dear  Sir  George,  your  famUy  are  in  the  ut- 
most distress  on  account  of  this  unfortunate  habit ;  they 
perceive  that  your  business  is  neglected,  your  moral  in- 
fluence is  gone,  your  health  is  ruined,  and  depend  upon 
it,  the  coats  of  your  stomach  will  soon  give  way  and 
then  a  change  will  come  too  late."  The  poor  victim, 
deeply  convinced  of  the  hopelessness  of  his  case,  replied 
thus  : — "  My  good  friend,  your  remarks  «re  indeed  too 
true  ;  but  I  can  no  longer  resist  temptation.  If  a  bottle 
of  brandy  stood  at  one  hand,  and  the  pit  of  hell  yawned 
on  the  other,  and  if  I  were  convinced  that  I  should  be 
pushed  in  as  surely  as  I  took  one  glass  more,  I  should 
not  be  able  to  refrain.  You  are  all  very  kind  ;  I  ougbt 
to  be  very  grateful  for  so  many  kind  good  friends ;  but 
yon  may  spare  yourselves  the  trouble  of  trying  to  reform 
me, — the  thing  is  now  utterly  impossible!" 

BLINDNESS. 

THE  loss  of  the  noblest  sense,  by  means  of  which  man 
receives  an  idea  of  the  world  that  surrounds  him,  clothed 
in  light  and  colour,  is  an  event  a*  melancholy  as  it  is 
frequent.  Blindness  is  different  in  its  degrees,  some 
persons  being  partially  blind,  retaining  only  s  slight 
perception  of  light,  with  the  power  of  distinguishing  very 
brilliant  colours,  and  the  general  outline  of  bodies ;  others 
being  entirely  deprived  of  the  faculty  of  seeing.  Some 
men  are  blind  from  their  birth  ;  other*  have  become 
blind  from  local  diseases  of  the  eyes,  such  as  inflamma- 
tion, cancer  of  the  eye-ball,  spots,  61ms,  tnrnoors  oa  the 
cornea  (by  which  its  transparency  is  destroyed),  also  by 
closure  of  the  pnpil,  by  a  turbid  state  of  the  humours,  by 
a  debility  of  the  optic  nerve,  or  by  general  diseases  of 
the  body.  Excessive  exertions  of  the  eyes  also  destroy 
the  siirht ;  and  for  this  reason,  some  classe*  of  mecha- 
nics asd  artists,  as  blacksmiths,  labourers  in  glass  and 
•melting-houses,  watch-makers,  &c.,  not  unfrequently 
become  blind.  la  northern  countries,  which  are  covered 
•with  snow  for  a  long  times  and  which  dazzle  the  eye*  by 
the  reflection  of  the  sun -beams,  as  well  as  in  the  sandy 
desert*  of  Africa,  blindness  is  a  frequent  complaint.  Old 
»\fe  is  sometimes  accompanied  with  blindness,  occasioned 
by  the  drying  up  of  the  humours  of  the  eye,  &c.  There 
are  several  cause*  which  produce  blindness  from  the 
birth.  Sometimes  the  eye-lids  adhere  to  each  other,  or 
to  the  eye-ball  itself ;  or  a  membrane  cover*  the  eye* : 
'onetimes  the  pupil  of  the  eye  b  closed,  or  is  not  situ- 
ated in  the  right  place,  &C.  Those  who  are  bora  blind 


have  no  idea  of  vision,  and  are  extremely  destitute  of  all 
ideas  derived  from  the  sense  of  sight.  Experience  ha* 
shown  that  those  who  acquire  the  power  of  seeing  after 
being  born  blind,  o.  having  lost  their  sight  in  their  child- 
hood, form  very  different  ideas  of  visible  objects  from 
other  persons. 

A  young  man,  whom  Chelendon  coached  for  a  cata- 
ract, at  tha  moment  be  received  sight  imagined  that  all 
the  objects  which  he  saw  absolutely  touched  his  eyes : 
he  could  not  distinguish  objects,  although  of  very  dif- 
ferent forms.  Those,  with  which  be  was  familiar  already 
by  the  touch,  he  examined  with  great  attention,  in  erder 
to  recognise  them  another  time  ;  but  having  too  many 
things  to  notice  at  once,  he  soon  forgot  all  that  he  had 
observed.  He  wondered  that  those  persons  whom  he 
loved  the  most  were  not  handsomer  than  others.  Before 
be  had  received  his  sight,  he  had  expressed  a  great  desire 
to  obtain  this  sense.  The  other  senses  of  persons,  who 
have  been  blind  for  a  long  time,  become  more  exquisite, 
perhaps,  because  they  are  not  subject  to  the  distraction 
produced  by  the  sight  of  so  many  objects.  The  blind, 
therefore,  are  often  distinguished  for  a  remarkable  men- 
tal activity,  and  a  wonderful  development  of  the  intel- 
lectual powers.  Their  touch  and  hearing,  particularly, 
become  very  acute.  Thus  it  is  related  of  a  blind  man, 
who  lived  at  Puisaux,  in  France,  and  was  a  chemist  and 
musician,  that  he  could  accurately  estimate  the  propor- 
tions of  objects,  could  judge  of  the  distance  of  fire  by  the 
degree  of  heat,  determine  the  quantity  of  fluid  in  vessels 
by  the  sound  it  produced  while  running  from  one  vessel 
into  another,  auj  the  proximity  of  objects  by  the  effects 
of  the  air  upon  his  face.  He  determined  very  accurately 
the  weights  of  bodies  and  the  capacities  of  vessels.  The 
celebrated  SauaJerson,  Professor  of  Mathematics  at 
Cambridge,  lost  his  sight  in  his  early  youth.  He  in- 
venteJ  several  processes  to  facilitate  his  studies  in  arith-  j 
inatic  and  peouietry.  His  sense  of  touch  was  so  acute, 
that  be  distinguished  spurious  coins  merely  by  Inline 
them  pass  through  his  fingers,  though  they  were  so  well 
executed  that  even  skilful  judges  were  deceived  by  them. 

In  the  case  of  persons  destitute  of  siifht,  it  is  necessary 
to  hare  reeonrs?  to  the  other  senses  to  supply  the  want 
of  the  eye.  If,  for  instance,  we  wish  to  teach  them  the 
art  of  reading  and  writing,  letters  must  be  prepared 
which  will  be  palpable  to  the  touch,  and  the  hand  guided 
until  they  are  able  to  copy  them.  If  we  wish  to  com- 
municate to  them  a  knowledge  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  globes  and  maps  must  be  prepared,  with  the 
divisions,  &c.,  in  relief.  Knowledge  obtained  in  this 
way  must  of  course  be  acquired  much  more  slowly  than 
that  received  by  sight.  The  senses  of  touch  and  of  sight 
differ  in  this  respect,  that  the  former  ascrnds  by  degrees 
from  the  perception  of  parts  to  the  perception  of  the 
whole,  whilst  the  latter  views  the  whole  at  a  single 
glance.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  blind  cannot  be 
instructed  in  the  common  schools  destined  for  those  who 
see ;  in  the  first  place,  because  thf  means  of  instrucSron 
by  the  touch  arc  wanting;  and  secondly,  because  the 
progress  of  the  other  children  would  be  retarded  by  the 
slow  apprehension  of  the  blind  pupils.  For  these  rea- 
sons, and  as  the  blind  form  no  small  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  every/  country,  particular  institutions  have,  in 
many  places,  been  established  for  their  instruction.  In 
Prussia  the  blind  amount  to  more  than  thirteen  thousand 
souls.  The  proportion  of  blind  persons  decrease*  from 
the  equator  towards  the  poles  :  in  Egypt  the  proportion 
is  as  1  to  I 00,  while  in  Norway  the  proportion  is  as  1 
to  1000. 

In  the  yetr  I960,  a  grand  institution  for  the  blind 
was  founded  in  France  by  Saint  Louis,  after  bis  crusade 
to  Egypt,  whence  so  many  of  his  soldiers  returned  borne 
arHicted  with  the  ophthalmia  prevailing  in  that  country. 
In  1784  another  institution  of  the  kind  was  opened;  and 
at  this  one  the  blind  were  instructed  not  only  in  ap- 
propriate mechanical  employments,  as  spinning,  knit- 
tins;,  making  ropes  or  fringes,  and  working  in  paste- 
board, but  also  in  music,  in  reading,  writing,  ciphering, 
geography,  and  the  science*.  For  this  purpose  be  in- 
vented particular  meaas  of  instruction.  For  reading,  he 
procured  raised  letters  of  metal,  from  which  also  im- 
pressions may  be  taken  on  paper:  for  writing,  he  u*ed 
particular  writing-cases,  in  which  a  frame,  with  wire* 
to  separate  the  lines,  could  be  fastened  upon  the  paper  ; 
for  ciphering,  there  were  moveable  figures  of  metal,  and 
ciphe rinc-boarJs  in  which  the  figures  could  be  fixed  ;  for 
teaching  geography,  map*  were  prepared,  upon  which 
mountains,  riven,  cities,  and  the  boundaries  of  countries, 
were  embroidered  in  various  ways,  &c.  These  splendid 
institutions  in  France  are  supported  by  the  state.  The 
hospital  founded  by  Saint  Louis,  only  receive*  three 
hundred  members,  and  i*  denominated  Ltt  Quin:e- 
Vtngt :  the  other  is  fpr  an  indefinite  number  of  persons. 

Next  to  France,  the  first  institutions  for  the  blind  were 
established  in  Great  Britain,  where  however  they  are 
supported  only  by  the  contributions  of  private  individuals, 
the  meaning  of  the  word  charity  being  totally  unknown 
to  the  English  government.  In  1790,  an  institution  of 
this  sort  wa*  established  at  Liverpool,  in  which  both 
male*  and  females  ate  instructed  in  m-Tns'  labours,  in 
singing  hymns,  aad  playing  on  the  organ.  In  1 79 1,  a 
second  one  was  established  in  Edinburgh,  in  which  the 
making  of  baskets  and  rope*  is  the  principal  occupation. 
Similar  institutions  have  since  arisen  in  other  places ; 
one  st  London,  in  1800;  also  at  Dublin,  Bristol,  and 


Norwich.  In  Germany,  the  first  public  institution  for 
the  blind  was  established  by  the  King  of  Prussia  at  Ber- 
lin, in  1806.  Similar  establishments  were  founded  at 
Vienna  and  Prague,  in  1 808 ;  aad  in  the  same  year,  that 
of  Amsterdam  was  instituted  by  Freemasons.  In  1808, 
the  institution  at  Dresden  sprang  up  —a  branch  of  that 
in  Berlin.  The  number  of  the  bliud  at  Jeddo,  the  capital 
of  Japan,  is  thirty-six  thousand.  Institution*  for  the 
blind  are  principally  confined  to  Europe :  the  state*  of 
the  improvement  to  which  the  several  nations,  in  which, 
they  exist,  have  brought  them,  in  comparison  one  with, 
another,  are  as  follows: — France,  Germany,  Denmark, 
Holland,  England,  Switzerland,  and  Russia. 


OBSERVATIONS  AND  GLEANINGS ; 

BT    THE    1    \  l  I.    K.    H.    BARKER,    ISO. 

Editor  qf  "  Lentpriert's  Classical  Dictionary"  Sfc.  Sfe, 

I.  UEMKDY  FOR  THE  BITS  or  A  MAD  Doo. — Tha 
following  curious  but  certain  method  of  cure,  wa>  com- 
municated to  me  by  my  friend,  the  late  Dr.  Parr:— 
Let  the  bitten  part  be  cut  out  immediately,  if  possible; 
but  surgeons  are  not  always  in  the  way,  and  people  of 
business  are  afraid  of  the  flesh  being  cut  out :  then  pro. 
ceed  thus.  From  a  pump — if  possible, — and  if  not,, 
from  a  jug  lifted  up  two  teet  at  least  from  the  ground, 
lose  not  a  moment  in  pouring  upon  the  wound  a  per- 
petual stream  of  cold  water  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour; 
but  touch  it  nut  with  the  hands.  While  the  cold  water 
is  pouring  on,  prepare  three,  quarts  of  warm  water, 
strongly  impregnated  \vithsoap.  The  water  must  oh 
no  account  be  hotter  than  the  heat  of  warm  milk.  Put 
the-e  soap-suils  in  a  jug.  raise  the  jug  two  feet  above 
the  wound  ;  and  pour  these  soap-suds  upon  the  wound 
for  ten  minutes,  so  as  to  search  the  wound.  Then  get 
about  a  pint  of  ink-water,  if  you  can,  and  pour,  it  upon 
the  wound  for  about  five  minutes :  (hen  resume  cold 
water  from  a  jug  or  pump,  at  the  distance  of  two  feet, 
and  take  care  to  Continue  to  pour  it  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  at  least,  and  more  than  twenty  minutes  is  not 
necessary.  But  if  tlieie  be  no  ink  at  hand,  then,  after 
the  washing  of  the  wound  with  warm  soap-suds,  it  most 
be  washed  with  cold  water  a  second  time,  for  not  lev 
than  twenty-five  minutes.  All  the  while  the  wound 
must  not  be  touched  with  the  bund.  Almost  everything 
depends  upon  this  first  washing  ;  and  it  should  be  con- 
tinued in  different  forms  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
at  least.  When  this  waihing  is  over,  put  upon  the 
wound  a  poultice  of  raduh  pretty  strong,  or  a  poultice 
of  mustard,  and  take  care  that  the  poultice  is  not  more 
than  the  warmth  of  milk.  Continue  this  poultice  for 
two  or  three  days — but  not  more ;  and  let  three  poul- 
tices be  put  on  every  day,  one  iu  the  morning,  one  at 
mid-day,  and  one  at  night.  Upon  the  second  or  third 
day,  let  the  patient  take  the  Orimkirk  medicine,  if  at 
hand.  This  medicine  is  useful,  but  not  of  itself  sarffi- 
cient  to  core.  Upon  the  third  day,  leave  off  the  poul- 
tices, and  pat  upon  the  wound  a  very  mild  mercurial 
plaister.  The  mercurial  plaister  should  be  put  on, 
morning  and  evening,  for  six  weeks ;  and  on  each  oc- 
casion the  wound  should  be  cleansed  with  milk  and 
water  nearly  tepid,  but  never  hot,  and  generally  dried 
with  soft  lint  before  the  plaister  is  put  on.  It  is  of  the) 
utmost  consequence  fortha  wound  not  to  besuffered  to 
close  for  ten  weeks ;  and  for  the  three  or  four  last  weeks 
after  the  mercurial  plaister  has  ceased  to  be  used,  a  very 
mild  plaiiter  should  be  used  to  keep  the  wound  open. 
Care  should  be  taken  for  this  plaister  not  to  be  of  an, 
inflammatory  kind;  and  it  should  be  put  on  twice  in 
twenty-four  boon.  For  these  ten  weeks,  the  wound 
must  never  be  squeexed  nor  touched  with  the  hand ; 
nor  should  any  weight  lie  upon  it  for  the  ten  weeks,  by 
night  or  by  day.  During  the  whole  of  the  ten  weeks, 
the  patient  roust  most  carefully  abstain  from  all  fer- 
mented liquors,  and  all  sauce-meat  and  roast-meat 
whatsoever.  For  the  first  three  weeks  or  a  mouth,  bet 
must  live  upon  very  mild  broth,  and  tea,  and  barley- 
water;  after  a  month,  he  may  for  the  first  six  weeks- 
take  a  very  small  quantity  of  boiled  chicken,  or  boiled 
mutton  without  lat.  Thu  low  diet  is  of  the  greatest 
necessity.  The  patient  must  take  aperient  medicine 
very  frequently,  and,  if  he  can  afford  it,  a  musk  medi- 
cine, of  which  latter  he  should  take  half  a  pint  every 
day.  Thii  must  medicine,  though  very  useful,  is  not 
absolutely  necessary. 

The  foregoing  direction*  are  necessary  for  ten  weeks; 
and,  after  the  ten  weeks,  some  very  fine  lint  should  bet 
laid  upon  the  wound  till  it  beab  up ;  but,  by  all  means, 
let  the  wonnd  be  kept  open  for  the  ten  week*,  during 
wttch  time  the  patient  must  have  no  exertion  of  the 
body  or  mind;  and  all  conversation  about  the  misfor- 
tnne  should  be  discouraged.  He  must  avoid  all  ex- 
treme* of  beat  and  cold ;  he  must  not  be  exposed  to 
easterly  wind*,  or  to  rain :  he  must  not  ait  near  a  ire  ; 
every  day  be  ought  to  lie  down  two  or  three  times,  for 
half  an  honrat  a  time.  If  any  body  will  read  lively 
•tone*  to  himv  so  much  the  better  ;  bat  be  should  not 
himself  be  fatigued  by  reading.  He  should  walk  out 
once  of  twice  a  day,  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  but 
very  gently.  When  ten  weeks  have  elapsed,  he  may 
resume  hi*  usual  employment  in  a  moderate  degree  ; 
bat  be  mast  avoid  all  excessive  labour  for  three  months 
bite.  The^hief  dependence  is  upon  the  first 
before  the  poison  has  spread  i  and  no  depend- 
to  be  placed  upon  combustible  materials.  Let 
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heated  tobacco  piper,  and  all  other  heated  or  heating 
medicines,  be  avoided  most  carefully.  By  all  means 
be  particular  in  respect  to  the  first  washing,  as  above 
described. 

II.  AN  ANECDOTE.  —  In  the  remote  village  of  Hol- 
lym,  in  Yorkshire,  there  lived  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Marshall  —  a  small  farmer.     One  day  he  was  applied  to 
for  relief  by  a  poor  inhabitant  of  the  village  :  —  "  You 
should  learn  to  be  independent,"  said  he;  "eat  muck, 
drink  water,  and  live  out  of  doors.'' 

III.  ANOTHER  ANECDOTE.  —  When  Robert  Hall,  the 
celebrated  preacher,  first  of  Leicester,  and  next  of  Bris- 
tol, was  much  pressed  by  a  minister,  who  had  been 
holding  forth  before  him,  and  who  had  accompanied 
him  into  the  vestry,  to  say  what  particular  passage  he 
most  admired  (in  the  discourse),  the  wit  at  length  but 
reluctantly,  disposed  of  the  importunate  vanity  by  say- 
ing, "The  passage  from  the  pulpit  to  the  vestry." 

IV.  AMBER.—  Most  eminent  authors  considered  am- 
ber to  be  an  exudation  from  poplars  ;  and  many  mo- 
dern naturalists  account  for  its  origin  by   supposing 
that  it  once  proceeded  from  certain  trees.    Theophras- 
tus  and  Lucian,  however,  seem  to  have  held  it  to  be  a 
native  fossil.  Almost  all  the  writers  of  antiquity  speak 
of  its  being  produced  on  the  banks  of  the  Po;  and  to 
account  for  this  mistake,  it  has  been  suppoed  that  their 
earlier  authors  applied  the  term  Eridantis  to  the  Rhine 
as  well  as  to  the  Po. 

V.  PROTOCOL.  —  The  word  Protocol  comes  from  two 
Greek  words,  meaning  the  '•  first  sheets''  of  a  work.  It 
•was  first  introduced  into  the  English  language  from 
the  Russian  tongue,   by  the  late  Marquis  of  London- 
derry, during  thediplomaticdiscussionsafter  the  down- 
falof  Bonaparte,  in  the  metaphorical  sense  of  "  a  first 
draught"  or  "minute  of  proceedings  " 

VI.  BOROUGHMONOER.  —  This  word  was  first  intro- 
duced by  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  about  the  year  1812.  He 
was  f  peakingof  bis  first  appearance  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  bis  guardians  had  made  a  bargain  for  a  seat  with 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  liked  to  do  what  he  willed 
with  his  own  property  in  boroughs  ;  and,  after  having 
spoken  of  this  disgracefully  corrupt  traffic  in  boroughs, 
by  way  of  greater  emphasis,  called  the  venders  of  them 
Borough-mongtn,  and  thus  fixed  their  title  among  the 
friends  of  free  election. 

VIII.  GLASS.  —  Aristophanes  is  the  earliest  writer 
who  makes  mention  of  glass.  The  glass  of  the  ancients 
was  made  of  sand,  soda,  and  flint.  It  must  have  been 
in  very  general  use  about  the  Christian  sera,  and  after- 
wards, as  we  find  Diosrondes  giving  directions  to  keep 
certain  medicines  in  glass-  vessels.  It  also  appears  from 
Lactantius,  that  glass  was  likewise  used  in  windows  ; 
and  accordingly  glass  has  leenfuund  in  the  windows  of 
many  houses  in  1'ompeii. 

VIII.  AN  ANECDOTE.—  When  William  Godwin,  the 
celebrated  writer,  WHS  in  early  life  preaching  to  a  con- 
gregatipn  of  dissenters,  his  audience  dwindled  off  by 
degrees  till  he  was  standing  a  fair  chance  of  being  left 
alone  with  the  clerk.  Alarmed  at  the  occurrence,  but 
fearful  (oh,  the  vanity  of  the  human  heart  !)  that  the 
matter  of  his  discourse  had  excited  some  disgust,  he 
sent  the  clerk  to  see  if  anything  had  happened  in  the 
vicinity  to  cause  the  dispersion.  The  clerk  soon  re- 
turned with  a  rueful  countenance,  announcing  the 
existence  of  a  fire.  "Oh!"  said  the  imperturbable 
Godwin,  "  you  have  quite  relieved  me!"  The  lurking 
vanity  of  the  man  was  thus  made  apparent, 

[The  late  talented  scholar,  Mr.  Edmund  Henry  [Bar- 
ker, of  Thetford,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Editor 
•f  Tkt  Ttelotaler.  who  possesses  many  very  curious 
manuscripts  by  that  gentleman.  These  papers  he  will 
from  time  to  time  lay  before  his  readers.  Mr.  Barker 
was  deservedly  considered  to  be  one  of  the  first  classi- 
cal scholars  of  the  age.  —  ED.  Teetotaltr.] 
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lint  while  our  lips  may  pre«s  the  brimming  bowl, 

\V  li'-i  f  is  the  lasting  sense  of  bliss  convev'd 
I'v  magic  poweis  iulw  the  iamost  soul? 

Where  is  the  deep  impression  to  be  made' 
vt  on  the  brain- not  in  the  heart 
Can  Bacchus'  rosy  linger 
Trace  aught  that  e'er  will  linger:  — 
Tis  Love  »lone  who  has  the.  art 
To  stamp  that  which  will  ne'er  depart! 


ECHOES. 


THE    ALPINE 
By  W. 

When  wakes  the  light  >t  early  dawn, 

Then,  from  his  distant  mountain  home, 
1  list  i<»  hear  m  v  lover's  horn, 

Which  teems  to  say.  "  1  come!" 
And  13  from  Alp  to  Alp  the  sound, 

•By  echo  waited,  sprtds  to  cheer, 
Nearer  nod  Dearer  e*ch  rebound. 

I  hail,  and  jo;  to  hear! 

When  sunset  tint*  our  glaciers  bright 

With  roay  hues,  then  forth  I  rove, 
And  whisper,  in  the  waning  light, 

The  name  of  name*  1  love  ! 
And  (till  as  to  the  valet  around, 

Farther  and  farther,  less  and  len, 
-Echo  to  Echo  wafts  the  sound, 

-----  >  Echo's  aid  I  bless! 


. 


SONG- 

.  '  no,  'tis  not  in  festive  hull*  alone 

'I  hat  hearts  are  gUd,  and  bliss  b  in  the  eje; 
Tis  not  where  mirth  assumes  its  loudest  tone 
Tkat  bosoint  an  ne'er  heard  to  have  a  sigh. 
Mo—  let  me  seek  the  shady  grov* 
With  her  tor  whom  I  languish;— 
And  three  apart  from  anguish,      , 
We'll  breathe  our  vow*  of  corttaut  love. 
Appealing  to  the  powers  above. 

Fer  in  the  eye  of  Beauty  there's  a  bliss 

Which  fur  eiexds  iK1  effects  of  madd'nini  « 
And  he,  whose  heart  can  melt  at  charms  like 
Will  sbuB  the  dissipatrd  libertine;       '   . 
Oh  I  na  a  maiden  s  beaming  eyes, 
Upon  tour  (lancet  utealing, 
With  r.j>  of  tender  feeling, 
Sweeter  than  planets  in  the  sties, 

Will  Uan  .  t  r.mj-i.  1K..I  n.t  r  ja. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


We  beg  to  inform  numerous  correspondents,  who  have  favoured 
us  with  specimen*  of  their  poetical  talents,  thut  we  cannot  ini.l 
room  for  even  a  hundredth  part  of  the  best  of  them.  \Vedonot 
court  communications  of  the  kind.  For  good  prose  articles  we 
feel  grateful. 

P.  S    }'.  must  know  that  he  is  asking  a  most  absurd  question, 

No  individual  ol  the  name  of  Ready,  it  employed  as  an  Atcni 
of  the  United  Temperance  Association.  \Ve  caution  all  Teetotal 
Societies  and  Hotels  against  the  representations  of  mi  hnposter  of 
this  name,  who  has  just  been  levying  contributions  at  Manchester 
upon  pretensions  the  most  false  and  ditgrateful. 

We  wish  the  secretaries  of  provincial  societies  would  take  the 
trouble  to  forward  us  occasional  accounts  of  theli  proceedings- 

The  letter  containing  a  posting-hill  headed  "  Temperance 
Commemoration,"  never  reached  us  until  a  few  days  ago  We 
shall  always  be  glad  to  insert  anything  connected  with  the  Mari- 
ner's Church-  All  communications  for  the  EDITOR  should  be 
forwarded  to  the  care  of  MB.  HLNDEXSOM,  PUBLISHER,  2,  OLD 
BAILEY. 

We  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  complying  w  ith  the  request  of 
,1  Youiif  Teetotaler,  jmt  will  write  the  letter  for  him  if  he  will 
forward  his  address. 

We  shall  always  be  glad  to  hear  from  J.  A.  (Shrewsbury). 


THE  TEETOTALER. 

SATURDAY,  JANUARY  30,  1841. 


•Will  leave  atraatt  that  never 


• 


THE  late  and  lamented  Mr.  HUSKISSON,  in  a  pro- 
phetic spirit — (and  he  was  a  far-sighted  man) — 
observed,  when  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
railroad  was  first  opened,  "A  new  power  has 
been  introduced  among  men;  and  no  individual 
living  can  tell  to  what  extent  that  power  will  be 
carried."  By  the  united  principles  of  railroads 
and  steam,  the  distant  parts  of  the  British  empire 
seem  to  be  themselves  united>  giving  and  receiv- 
ing, from  the  rapidity  of  traffic  and  intercourse, 
the  most  important  advantages  ;  and  to  Ireland 
in  particular  we  look,  as  likely  to  derive,  in  the 
march  of  civilization,  much  greater  proportion- 
ate improvement  in  the  Irish  character  and  dis- 
position. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  new  doctrine  of 
Teetotalifcm.  "  A  new  principle  of  moral  re- 
formation has  been  introduced  into  society;  and 
no  individual  living  can  tell  to  what  extent  the 
beneficial  effects  of  this  reformation  will  be  car- 
ried." The  whole  aspect  of  society  must  shortly 
wear  a  new  face ;  and  the  appearance  of  the 
public  streets  will  also  undergo  a  proportionately 
progressive  change.  Health,  and  industry,  and 
virtue  will  be  recognised  in  the  moral  world  ;  and 
in  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tutes, Libraries,  Museums,  and  Lecture-rooms 
will  occupy  the  former  sites  of  gin-palaces,  beer- 
bhops,  and  other  places  of  infamous  resort. 

In  one  respect  alone  should  Teetotalism  be 
looked  upon  with  a  favourable  eye  by  those  who 
really  have  their  country's  welfare  at  heart:  we 
allude  to  the  impulse  given  by  this  new  doctrine, 
as«one  of  its  necessary  results,  to  the  diffusion  of 
the  benefits  of  education  amongst  the  people. 
When  we  consider  the  important  fact  stated  by 
the  Duf  E  of  WELLINGTON  a  short  time  ago,  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  that  he  had  made  particular 
inquiry  about  the  number  of  persons  committed 
to  several  criminal  gaols,  and  who  were  able  to 
read  and  write,  and  that  he  had  discovered  that 
very  few  indeed  were  able  to  read,  and  still  less 
to  write,— when  this  fact  is  duly  weighed,  the 
grave  necessity  of  advocating  all  measures  which 
are  calculated  to  diffuse  the  benefits  of  education 
becomes  apparent.  Ignorance  is  a  most  fertile 
cause  of  crime ;  and  the  public  mind  should  be 
enlightened,  disabused  of  its  grosser  prejudices, 
and  disenchanted  of  its  more  seductive  supersti- 
tions. These  desirable  ends  will  be  brought 
about  by  means  of  education ;  and  education  Will 
receive  its  principal  impulse  from  the  beneficial 
effects  of  the  doctrines  of  Teetotalism. 

When  the  intellect  is  not  clouded  by  the  va- 
pours of  alcoholic  liquor,  and  when  the  time  of 
the  working  man  is  .not  wasted  in  the  tap-room 
of  a  public-house,  doe  attention  will  be  paid  to 
the  means  of  mental  cultivation;  and  the  BIBLE 
will  nqt  only  be  read,  but  understood.  The  work- 
ing man  will  then  be  enabled  to  decide  which 
possesses  the  greater,  the  more  real,  and  the 
more  permanent  attractions — the  drunken  orgie, 
or  the  intellectual  evening.  The  sons' "  We  won't 
go  home  till  morning — till  daylight  doth  ap- 
pear," shall  yield  to  the  truths  of  that  one  which 
sings  the  praises  of  "Home,  sweet  home — 
there's  no  place  like  home ;"  and  the  smiles  ol 
happy  children  and  an  affectionate  wife  shall  su- 


persede the  vulgar  familiarity  of  a  pot-house 
landlord,  and  the  obscene  discourse  of  dissolute 
companions. 

The  attention  of  the  Teetotal  world  is  at  this 
moment  directed  towards  a  gentleman  whose 
strenuous  efforts  in  the  good  cause  are  recognised 
and  duly  appreciated  on  all  sides.  We  allude  to 
JAMES  SILK  BUCKINGHAM,  ESQ.,  who,  when  a 
member  of  Parliament,  first  drew  the  notice  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  the  causes,  condi- 
tion, and  effects  of  intemperance  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  MR.  BUCKINGHAM  is  now  zealously 
engaged  in  advocating  the  cause  of  Total  Ab- 
stinence from  all  Intoxicating  Liquors,  and  in. 
encouraging  the  Teetotalers  of  England  to  pur- 
sue their  labours  with  renewed  zeal,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  example  nobly  set  them  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Teetotalism  has  taken  so  deep  and  firm  a  root 
in  America,  that  no  power  can  now  possibly 
disturb  it  with  any  probability  of  success ;  and 
it  will  be  the  fault  of  the  Teetotalers  themselves 
if  the  same  may  not  be  said  of  the  condition  of 
the  principle  in  England.  When  we  find  men 
of  rank  and  importance  in  society  coming  for- 
ward and  generously  espousing  the  principle 
which  can  alone  regenerate  the  working  and  la- 
bouring classes  of  the  country,  we  should  indeed 
feel  encouraged  to  prosecute  our  philanthropic 
aims  with  increasing  vigour;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  we  should  mention  with  pride,  with  respect, 
and  gratitude,  the  names  of  EARL  STANHOPE,  MR. 
BUCKINGHAM,  MR.  WALKDEN  (of  Pinner  Park), 
MR.  TROTTER  (of  Dyrham  Park),  SIR  CULLING 
EARULEY  SMITH,  BART.,  &c.  &c.  The  reforma- 
tion, which  has  originated  with  the  working 
classes,  is  rapidly  obtaining  the  support  of  the 
wealthy  and  aristocratic  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity;  and  those  who  will  not  yield  to  the  force  of 
conviction,  will  eventually  succumb  beneath  the 
pressure  of  an  efficient  moral  agitation. 


The  more  we  consider  the  necessity  of  Union 
amongst  the  Teetotal  Societies  of  the  metropo- 
lis, the  more  we  are  determined  to  advocate  this 
principle  with  unabating  zeal.  Anti-Teetotalers 
are  daily  exclaiming,  "How  can  a  principle  be 
so  good,  when  it  has  succeeded  in  dividing  you 
into  sects  and  parties  ?''  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  a  principle  or  a  doctrine  is  very  fre- 
quently judged  by  its  collateral,  as  well  as  by  its 
direct  results.  We  again  call  upon  the  various 
Total  Abstinence  Associations  of  the  English 
metropolis  to  take  into  their  immediate  considera- 
tion the  necessity  of  appointing  delegates  to  meet 
at  some  fixed  place,  for  the  purpose  of  debating 
upon  the  means  of  uniting  all  Teetotal  sects'  and 
parties  in  London  and  its  suburbs  beneath^  one 
banner — with  one  name — subject  to  the  same 
laws,  and  moved  by  a  common  interest.  This 
is  not  a  matter  for  the  considertion  of  committees 
of  societies ;  but  for  the  discussion  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  societies  themselves.  If  a  few  ac- 
tive individuals  will  only  agitate  this  principle — 
the  principle  of  Union — the  object  can  be  effected 
speedily,  and  with  facility.  Let  those  members 
of  each  Auxiliary,  Branch,  or  independent  so- 
ciety in  the  metropolis,  who  really  wish  well  to 
the  progress  of  the  cause,  at  once  appoint  their 
delegates  to  carry  out  the  object  in  view.  Com- 
mittees must  yield  to  the  wishes  of  members; 
and  the  Teetotal  world  would  no  longer  be  agi- 
tated with  party  disputes  and  party  jealousies. 

We  appeal  to  the  real  friends  of  the  Teetotal 
reformation, — we  call  upon  those  who  are  anxious 
to  save  themselves  from  the  stigma  of  selfishness 
and  personal  interest, — we  address  ourselves  to 
those  independent  and  truly  zealous  supporters  of 
the  cause,  who  will  sacrifice  all  private  animo- 
sity to  a  great  public  good, — and  we  implore 
them  to  lose  no  time  in  adopting  those  measures 
which  will  lead  to  the  fulfilment  of  a  general 
wish,  and  an  universal  benefit.  Wherefore  should 
there  be  a  dozen  different  societies  in  London  to 
advocate  the  same  principle  P  Wherefore  should 
the  slender  means  of  all  the  Teetotal  Associa- 
tions—slender when  considered  in  reference  to 
the  work  that  remains  to  be  done — be  rendered 
more  slender  still,  by  the  necessity  of  paying  for 
numerous  officers  ?  Let  all  the  Societies  unite, 
and  the  expenditure  of  management  and  govern- 
ment will  be  reduced  in  a  ratio  which  alone  ren- 
ders such  union  a  most  eligible  measure.  We 
trust  that  this  appeal  to  the  true  friends  of  the 
cause  of  Teetotalism  will  not  he  made  in  vain : 
we  know.' that  the  disunion  amongst  the  metropo- 
litan Societies  is  viewed  with  regret  both  in  Lon- 
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don  and  in  the  country ;  and  we  shall  feel  proud 
to  record  the  names  of  those  individuals  who  will 
now  come  forward  to  take  into  consideration  the 
best  means  of  effecting  A  GENERAL  UNION  OP 
THE  TEETOTAL  SOCIETIES  OF  THE  METROPOLIS 
AND  ITS  SUBURBS. 

FRENCH  CHARACTERS  CARICATURED. 

NO.   VII. — THE    ACCUSED. 

WHEN  called  upon  for  his  defence,  the  accused  com- 
menced as  follows : — 

"Gentlemen,  I  might  here  question  the  competence 
of  this  tribunal  to  try  my  case  ;  but  all  technical  sub- 
tleties are  repugnant  to  my  character  and  my  morality. 
I  will  consent  lhat  you  shall  be  my  judges  on  earth 
— with  this  reservation,  that  I  may  appeal  to  the  tri. 
bunal  of  Heaven.  I  shall,  however,  enter  upon  my 
defence  with  the  full  conviction  that  I  possess  the  ear 
of  the  court. 

"  Gentlemen,"  continued  the  accused,  "  on  a  former 
occasion  I  was  brought  up  for  trial  before  other 
judges,  on  a  charge  of  iguorance  of  the  laws  of  mine 
and  thine." 

"Say  an  accusation  of  robbery,"  exclaimed  the 
president. 

"  Well,  I  will  not  dispute  relative  to  the  meaning 
of  words  :  I  will  say,  if  you  like,  that  I  was  arrested 
for  a  robbery  committed  by  means  of  a  false  key. 
You  will  now  see,  by  the  straightforward  and  manly 
history  I  am  about  to  give  you,  to  what  an  extent  the 
judges  who  then  tried  me  roust  be  now  tormented  by 
the  tape  worm  of  remorse.  I  was  living  in  a  receptacle 
for  travellers — " 

"Say  an  inn,"  cried  the  president. 
"  If  it  be  a   system   resolved    upon   to  stop   me  in 
the  midst  of  my  defence,"  shouted  the  accused,  "I 
shall  shut  myself  up  in   the  silence  of  a  satisfied  and 
calm  conscience,  and  shall  hold  my  tongue." 
"  Go  on  ;  but  be  brief,"  said  a  judge. 
"  I  thank  the  court  for  its  kindness,"  proceeded  the 
accused  ;  ••  and  after   my  acquittal,  which  cannot  fail 
to  take  place,  I  shall  proceed  to  each  judge's  house  to 
thank  them  all  individually  and  separately." 

"  The  court  only  requires  your  answers  to  iU  ques- 
tions," said  the  president. 

"  The  court  requires  talking  but  not  visiting,"  pur- 
sued the  accused:  "very  well — I  shall  endeavour  to 
satisfy  the  tribunal!  I  therefore  continue  my  defence. 
I  was  saying,  lhat  I  was  accused  of  robbery  by  means 
of  a  false  key  :  now  this  is  the  real  history  of  the  case. 
In  a  room  in  the  inn,  or  hotel,  or  tavern,  in  which  I 
was  residing, — in  a  certain  room,  I  say,  the  door  of 
•which  was  open,  I  saw  a  closet,  of  which  I  mechani- 
cally took  the  key.  I  put  the  said  key  into  my  pocket, 
quite  abstractedly — just  at  I  should  have  taken  another 
trifle,  or  toy,  or  the  innocent  plaything  of  a  child. 
You  will  understand,  gentlemen,  that  the  closet  was 
empty,  and  the  room  was  itself  at  that  period  unoc- 
cupied. A  few  days  afterwards,  a  traveller  arrived  at 
the  inn.  He  was  very  well  dressed— his  coat  was 
green —  his  trousers  grey— his — " 

"  You  can  omit  those  details,"  said  the  president. 
"  In  a  word,  he  was  attired  like  an  honest  man," 
proceeded  the  accused  ;  "  like  a  man  who  is  respecta- 
ble, and  who  desires  to  be  respected  ;  in  fine,  he  was 
dressed  as  you  and  I  should  be  dressed,  gentlemen,  on 
such  an  occasion.  -That  man  travelled,  they  said,  with 
property  ol  a  considerable  amount  about  him ; — I  use 
the  words  they  said  as  a  corrective  to  the  idea ;  because 
I  have  always  denied  most  strenuously  that  that  indi- 
vidual travelled  with  any  property  at  all.  He  was  a 
great  deal  too  well  dressed  for  that.  A  physiological 
system  of  observation  has  invariably  convinced  me 
that  there  is  more  to  steal  in  an  old  coat  than  in  a  new 
one:  I  should  be  sorry  if  any  one  were  to  entertain 
an  evil  impression  of  my  character  in  consequence  of 
this  avowal  ;  but  what  is  said  is  said.  Well,  to  re- 
turn to  this  traveller.  He  placed,  or  fancied  that  he 
placed,  or  it  was  thought  that  he  placed  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  in  the  closet;  and — "  ,, 

"  But  since  you  had  lakeo  away  the  key,"  ir(ter- 
rupted  the  president,  "  how  could  the  traveller  have 
put  his  money  into  the  closet?" 

"His  precisely  this  point  upon  which  the  interest 
of  the  whole  trial  hinges,"  answered  the  accused. 
"  The  landlord  of  the  inn,  not  finding  the  real  key 
of  the  closet,  went  to  a  locksmith,  tumbled  about  all 
bis  old  rusty  keys,  and  at  length  selected  one  which 
seemed  to  him  to  resemble  that  which  he  bad  lost.  By 
aid  of  a  file,  this  key  was  made  to  open  the  identical 
closet  of  which  we  are  speaking.  This  was  the  key 
which  the  landlord  gave  to  the  traveller,  and  which 
the  traveller  put  into  his  pocket.  All  tots  was  of  im- 
mense importance  to  the  case." 

The  accused  paused,  took  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and  pro- 
ceeded thus: — 

"  One  day,  in  a  fit  of  abstraction  peculiar  to  those 
who  devote  themselves  to  intellectual  pursuits,  I  mis- 
took  the  traveller's  room  for  my  own,  entered  it,  and, 
thinking  all  the  while  that  I  was  at  my  own  cup. 
board,  I  took  out  the  key  which  I  had  for  some  time 
in  my  pocket,  and  opened  the  said  closet.  I  introduced 
my  band  and  was  just  fingering  a  few  pieces  of  gold, 


which,  in  that  moment  of  mental  abstraction,  I  fancied 
to  be  my  own,  when  I  suddenly  perceived  my  error. 
But  in  a  moment  I  was  astounded  by  the  demoralising, 
degrading,  and  unfashionable  cry  '  Police  !  police!'  and 
'  Thieves  !  thieves  !'  I  contented  myself  with  smiling. 
Ten  minutes  afterwards,  by  a  strange  chain  of  cir- 
cumstances, 1  was  myself  in  chains.  When  I  was 
tried  at  the  court  of  assize,  I  put  the  judges  quite  at 
their  ease,  and  confessed  an  intention  to  plunder,  iu 
order  not  to  mystify  the  question  ;  but  I  strenuously 
denied  having  made  use  of  a  false  key.  I  had  opened 
the  closet  with  the  real  key — the  legitimate  key — the 
original  key — the  key  which  I  myself  had  taken  out 
of  the  cupboard-lock.  If  any  one  iu  that  transaction 
had  made  use.of  a  false  key,  it  was  the  traveller  ;  in- 
asmuch as  his  key  was  not  the  proper  one ,  but  merely 
an  old  rusty  one  used  for  the  purpose.  Consequently, 
it  was  this  traveller  who  should  have  been  ut  least 
reprimanded,  if  not  punished,  for  having  made  an  ille- 
gal use  of  au  instrument  which  opens  locks.  Would 
you  believe  it,  gentlemen  P — I  failed  in  convincing  the 
jury  of  my  innocence  !  My  friends,  however,  sympa- 
thized with  and  consoled  me.  It  is  therefore  true, 
perfectly  true,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  been  unfortu- 
nate in  a  court  of  justice  on  a  former  occasion  ;  but 
misfortunes  are  always  to  be  deplored  and  respected. 
Besides,  it'  it  be  true,  as  the  counsel  for  the  prosecu- 
tion has  declared,  that  I  am  in  the  habit  of  thieving,  I 
am  to  be  pitied,  and  not  blamed,  because  it  is  evident 
that  I  cannot  resist  the  force  of  my  inclinations.  I 
should  accordingly  be  treated  as  a  monomaniac,  and 
not  as  a  rogue.  Howevei,  in  this  instance,  I  am  ac- 
cused of  having  sold  lead  for  gold  :  and  twenty  wit- 
nesses sustain  the  indictment.  All  I  can  say  is,  that 
I  deny  the  imputationybr/y  times;  and  as  two  nega- 
tives are  as  good  as  one  affirmative,  it  is  evident  that 
you  must  direct  my  acquittal." 

The  judges  seemed,  however,  to  think  differently; 
and  the  jury  having  declared  a  verdict  of  Guilty,  the 
accused  was  sentenced  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
punishment  required  by  the  code  for  his  offence. 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

AMONG  the  different  high  and  illustrious  names  that 
distinguish  our  literary  history,  durini;  the  first  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  none  stands  higher  than  that  of 
Walter  Scott; — and  yet,  if  we  analyse  the  nature -of 
his  claims  to  10  glorious  a  reputation,  \ve  shall  find 
some  difficulty  in  establishing  them  on  the  ground  ol 
just  and  impartial  criticism.  None  of  bis  works  exhi- 
bit the  traces  of  profound  thought,  or  indicate  his  pos- 
session oT  the  power  to  investigate  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual workings  of  the  human  individual  or  ol 
society : — in  fact,  he  was  totally  deficient  in  that 
mental  element  which  is  essential  to  the  philosophical 
historian  ;  and  hence  we  may  account  for  his  wretched 
failure,  when  be  attempted  his  ponderous  abortion  of 
Napoleon's  life.  Neither  wat  the  more  practical  portion 
of  his  mind — that  which  Dugald  Stewait  would  denomi- 
nate "its  active  and  moral  feelings,"  of  more  solid  struc- 
ture than  his  speculative  faculty.  His  political  notions, 
if  indeed  he  may  be  said  to  have  had  any  of  his  own, 
were  little  better  tbau  pure  prejudices  imbibed  from 
his  parents,  and  from  his  own  peculiar  studiei ; — he 
bad  not  a  mind  that  could  entertain  a  great  question 
in  all  its  length  and  breadth,  with  a  view  to  the  good  ol 
society  in  general.  He  lived  amongst  "  barons  and 
mighty  men  of  old,"  not  in  his  imagination  only;  bul 
he  carried  their  proud  bearing  and  aristocratic  con- 
tempt of  the  IbVer  classes  into  his  consideration  o 
present  times.  His  political  biasses  are  very  obvious 
and  often  unpleasantly  prominent  throughout  his 
writings  ;  and  whenever  an  opportunity  occurred  for 
the  public  expression  of  his  feeliugt,  we  have  always 
found  him  the  zealous  advocate  of  principles  which  are 
now  deemed  untenable.  Of  bis  vanity  we  need  onli 
the  proof  furnished  by  Ait  own  favourable  review  of  on' 
uf  'ut  own  book*  in  the  "  Quarterly  Review,"  and  o 
his  lamentable  infirmity  of  moral  purpose,  the  chain 
of  events  that  first  embarked  him  in  trade,  and  a 
lact  involved  him  in  ruin; — but  delicacy  requires  lha 
we  should  throw  a  veil  over  so  painful  a  subject. 

Scott  began  by  being  a  poet ;  and  a  very  populai 
poet  he  was;  but  whether  his  stores  were  exhausted 
and  the  freshness  of  his  imagination  faded,  or  wbe. 
trier  the  public  taste  had  changed,  his  latter  poems 
met  not  with  that  encouragement  which  bis  forme; 
productions  easily  commanded.  The  true  reason  o 
this  failure  we  suspect  to  be  the  structure  of  thi 
author's  mind.  He  bad  many  of  the  accidental  qua 
lilies  that  aid  in  the  constitution  of  a  real  poet;  bu 
he  was  deficient  in  the  essential  feature — a  practical!' 
creative  imagination.  We  have  said  practically  crea 
live — because,  if  we  denied  his  possession  of  imagin 
ation  altogether,  we  should  at  once  "convict  ourselve 
of  folly.  He  could  create,  and  did  create,  resem 
blances  to  living  characters ;  be  endued  with  life 
and  breathed  emotions  into  them,  and  he  made  th 
act  on  the  scene  in  harmony  with  their  own  cha 
racier  and  their  own  times.  He  had,  besides,  a  fres 
and  lively  fancy,  by  which  be  was  enabled  to  adorn 
bis  works  with  fragrant  beauties,  charming  both  t 
the  eye  and  ear ;  but  still  he  possessed  not  the  pueti 
imagination — the  power,  as  we  would  define  it,  c 
not  only  producing  a  striking  resemblance  to  livin 


ature,  but  of  giving  to  it  a  certain  spirituality  and 
theriality  that  is  rather  a  beau  ideal  than  a  reality  of 
maun  nature,  and  an  intensity  of  feeling  that  extraor- 
inary  circumstances  alone  can  elicit ;  and  he  had 
o  idea  whatever  of  that  grandeur  of  conception, 
ioth  in  scenery  and  in  character  that  is  essentially 
equisile  to  form  the  genuine  poet.  Had  not  Scott 
bandoned  the  profession  of  poet,  and  become  the 
irolific  parent  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  highly  popular 
omances,  his  name  would  long  ere  this  have  been 
onsigned  to  the  tomb  "  of  all  the  Capulets,"  and 
iis  memory  would  be  preserved  only  in  the  pages  of 
he  old  "Edinburgh"  and  "Quarterly"  Reviews.  But 
icott  has  lived,  and  will  live  ;  and  the  sun  of  bis 
lory,  as  a  writer  of  fiction,  has  reflected  its  rays  upon 
is  poems — the  less  brilliant  and  less  successful  labours 
f  hit  youth.  Some  of  our  renders  may  be  inclined  to 
issent  from  the  opinions  we  have  just  advanced,  and 
o  charge,  us  with  illiberality  in  thus  criticising  the 
llustrious  dead  : — but  truth  must  be  told ;  and  we 
earlessly  appeal  to  the  candid  and  competent  for  the 
confirmation  of  our  allegations.  The  more  pleasing 
ask  of  speaking  of  his  excellencies  as  the  first  of  mo- 
dern romancers — the  father  of  a  school  peculiar  and 
distinct  in  its  character — remains. 

'I'll'  paths  of  Fielding,   Smollett,  Le  Sage,  and  Ri- 
chardson  had  been  so  often  trudden,  and  with  such  suc- 
cess,that  Scott  very  wisely  struck  out  a  new  path  for  him- 
self, and  resolved,  if  possible,  to  be  the  sun  of  a  new  sys- 
em.     The  result  has  been  the  most  triumphant  success. 
[a  the  earlier  years  of  his  life,  he  gave  up  much  of  bis 
in. i'  to  the  study  of   the  national  character  in   all   its 
various  phase!;  and  in  the  subsequent  and  more  fully 
occupied  periods   of   his    career,  he  omitted   no   oppor- 
uniiy,  afforded  by  a  temporary  repose,  for  increasing 
he  accumulated  stores   which  his  wonderfully  retentive 
nemory  placed  fully  at  his  command.     He  understood 
he  Scottish  character  thoroughly,  and  acquired  a  pro- 
bund  knowledge   of  all   the    workings  of  tbu  human 
eelings ;  and  his  retentive  memory  was  so  deeply  im- 
pressed with  them  that  he  was  enabled  to  tranifer  then 
o  paper  with  a  vivacity  and   a  power  that  give  the 
characters  in  which  be  embodies  these   borrowed  con- 
ceptions the  stamp  of  the  highest  genius  and  originality, 
lie  moreover  possessed  a  fund  of  humour,  which  enabled 
lim,  at  will,  to  diffuse  drollery  amongst  some  uf  bis  re- 
presentations of  character.     He  was,  moreover,  pecu- 
iarly   fortunate   in  his   designation  of  scenery;    and 
ii'  was  not  the  mere  describer   of  inanimate  nature. 
He  could  infuse  life  into   bis  scenery  and   fill   it  with 
bustle  and  agitation  : — in  short,  he  was  well  acquainted 
wiih  what  may  be  called  the  melo  dramatic  department 
of  romance. 

In  addition  to  his  other  abilities,  he  possessed  one 
which  heightened  the  charm  of  all  the  rest :  we  mean 
iis  admirable  skill  in  interweaving  and  disentangling 
ihe  plots  of  his  stories.  In  his  best  productions  we  can- 
not but  admire  the  masterly  facility  with  which  he  blends 
and  harmonises  the  lighter  and  more  tombre  parts  of 
iis  pictures — the  gayer  and  graver  scenes  in  his  bustling 
dramas,  and  the  thorough  command  of  his  resources, 
evinced  by  the  style  in  which  be  conducts  all  the  actors, 
both  of  the  plot  and  the  by  plot  to  their  proper  place 
in  the  catastrophe. 

The  antiquarian  research  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  by 
no  means  superficial ;  it  was  profound.  His  observa- 
tion of  national  character  and  individual  peculiarities' 
was  not  the  employment  of  bis  leisure  hours  only,  but  a 
habit  of  which  he  could  not  divest  himself;  the  dry  and 
facetious  humour  which  gives  piquancy  to  his  comic 
characters  was  essentially  his  own,  and  adorned  his 
private  fire-side  at  Abbotsford,  as  well  as  tbe  books 
issued  to  tbe  public.  His  graphic  powers  as  a  painter 
of  scenery  and  animated  nature  were  so  great  as  to 
raise  a  general  impression  that  be  was  the  first  in  rank 
since  the  days  of  Froitsart ;  and  his  talent  in  the  com- 
position of  his  various  materials — perhaps  tbe  most 
aitonishing  of  all  bis  exceliencies — was  without  its  match 
in  the  previous  history  of  romance,  and  has  not  yet 
met  with  its  equal.  In  conceding  thus  much  of  praise 
to  the  memory  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  we  have  cheerfully 
done  an  act  of  justice.  We  must,  however,  record  bis 
universal  failure  in  all  his  attempts  to  dramatize  tbe 
intense  passions  of  tbe  human  soul,  and  to  represent 
the  nobler  part  of  our  moral  composition.  In  a  word, 
the  essence  of  tragedy  had  no  existence  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  He  who  wrote  the  poems  might  btve  written  the 
Waverley  Novels ;  but  had  they  been  written  by  differ, 
ent  persons,  we  may  fairly  infer  that  neither  could  have! 
written  tragedy.  Scott  shewed  his  wisdom  in  not 
attempting  it.  His  heroines  and  heroes  themselves  are 
usually  uninteresting,  and  act  only  secondary  part*  in 
his  novels,  the  important  position  being  usually  assigned 
to  another  order  of  personages,  such  as  witches,  spiritts, 
or  gipsy  impostors. 3  These  characters  are  sketched 
wi  h  great  power :  and  although  we  should  be  unable 
to  discover  their  prototypes  in  real  life,  they  give  such 
an  intenseness  of  interest  to  the  events  which  they 
seemed  to  control,  that — however  much  in  strict  justice 
we  might  object  to  them — we  should,  under  existing 
circumstances,  regret  their  removal.  His  best  charac- 
ters, it  must  be  acknowledged  after  all,  are  tbose  histo- 
rical personages  for  whose  portraiture  we  hate  the  best 
authority  from  old  documents. 

.  The  opinions  we  have  here  given  very  freely,  and  in 
the  face  of  a  nation  who  blindly  adore  Sir  Walter 
Scott  as  the  most  splendid  genius  of  tie  nineteenth 
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century,  have  not  been  advanced  without  much  consi- 
deration ;  and  as  these  observations  are  written  only 
for  the  purpose  of  exciting  a  spirit  of  enquiry  into  the 
tterling  excellences  of  this  great  man,  we  are  not 
anxious  that  our  readers  should  fall  in  with  our  own 
opinions  on  a  question  which  may  be  viewed  in  so 
many  different  ways,  and  which,  after  all  discussion, 
will  finally  be  resolved  into  a  question  of  taste. 

THE  OLD  CLUB-ROOM. 

SOME  thirty  years  ago  I  was  a  young  man  just  entering 
upon  "  Life,"  and  prone,  as  most  young  men  are,  to  par- 
take largely  of  its  enjoyments.  la  the  same  way  was 
I  equally  unable,  in  my  noviciate,  to  discriminate  be- 
tween those  pleasures  which  are  lasting  and  productive 
of  peace,  and  those  which  bring  dishonour  and  unhappi- 
ness  in  their  train. 

My  name  soon  became  associated  with  all  kinds  of 
gaiety.  The  first  at  the  festive  board,  and  the  last  to 
leave  it,  I  was  looked  upon  by  tny  companions  as  the 
life  of  the  fraternity — as  one  whose  proper  atmosphere 
was  in  the  precincts  of  a  tavern. 

One  evening  my  companions,  who  were  at  all  times 
beut  upon  practical  jokes,  drugged  my  liquor  freely  with 
opium  ;  and  when  the  compound  began  to  produce  its 
natural  effects,  they  locked  me  in  the  club- room  and 
sallied  forth  for  the  night. 

I  know  not  rightly  when  the  liquor  I  had  taken  first 
produced  forgetfuluess,  for  the  glass,  the  song,  the  jest, 
and  the  loud  laugh  might  have  continued  present  to  my 
imagination  long  after  they  had  ceased  in  reality.  Suf- 
fice it  that  I  relate  my  visions  thus  : — 

Methought  I  was  far  away,  and  in  a  pleasant  land. 
I  had  become  a  sojourner  in  a  little  village  which  pain 
and  sorrow  seldom  visited.  Sheltered  from  the  rude 
winds  by  green  hills  of  gentle,  acclivity,  the  low  white 
cottages  were  clustered  in  a  quiet  valley,  and  wore  the 
aspect  of  rustic  simplicity  and  peace.  Health  and  in. 
dustry  walked  hand  in  hand  together  aloiig  the  fruitful 
fields  ;  and  virtue  listened  with  a  pleased  ear  to  the 
sound  of  the  Sabbath-bells,  and  infused  her  gentlest  in- 
fluence into  the  hearts  of  all.  Here  I  was  accepted  the 
Affianced  lover  of  a  sweet  maiden — a  fair-haired  and 
blue-eyed  girl,  of  soul  as  pure  as  if  it  had  never  come  in 
contact  witli  the  shadow  nf  earth.  With  her  by  my  side 
the  hour*  passed  in  an  ecstary  of  delight,  nnd  I  scarce 
could  say  'twas  noon  ere  the  low  sweet  song  of  evening 
ell  gently  upon  my  ear  from  the  half-closed 
casements  of  the  village-chnrch. 

Amidst  all  this  happiness,  there  were  moments  when 
I  reverted  to  the  past,  and  drew  a  pleasing  comparison 
between  the  riot  in  which  I  had  indulged  and  the  peace- 
ful sobriety  of  my  present  state. 

Time  rolled  on  swiftly,  and  I  stood  beside  the  altar 
•with  my  chosen  one.  The  sun  looked  brightly  on  us  ; 
the  venerable  minister  officiated  with  a  pleiised  air  ;  and 
then  came  the  congratulations  of  those  around — the 
warm  pressure  of  the  friendly  hand — the  smiles  and 
tear*  of  the  bride  and  her  fond  mother, — and  then  the 
scene  with  all  its  happiness  closed  upon  me  for  ever  ! 

Tired  of  a  peaceful  life  and  weary  of  being  happy,  I 
was  again  among  the  number  of  those  who  revel  idly 
and  laugh  loudly  while  the  pleasant  things  of  earth  are 
around  them,  and  who  shriuk  into  dishonoured  graves 
when  the  winter  of  their  life  arrives.  Once  more  a 
frequenter  of  the  old  club-room,  my  visits  were  oftener 
repeated  and  of  longer  duration,  nnd  each  evening's 
carousal  rendered  my  step  more  and  more  unsteady. 
Strange  to  say,  my  wife,  who  I  always  thought  loved  me 
dearly,  made  no  attempt  to  save  me :  she  regarded  me 
with  undisguised  scorn,  and,  holding  her  pale  child  closer 
to  her  bosom,  paid  but  little  heed  to  the  hours  of  my 
going  out  or  returning  home.  I  knew  that  I  was  doing 
wrong,  and  could  have  often  knelt  to  her  and  prayed  for 
forgiveness  ;  but  her  cold  look  often  appalled  me,  and  I 
shrunk  from  her  like  a  beaten  hound. 

Meanwhile  my  pecuniary  resources  were  failing  fast, 
and  I  was  rapidly  destroying  my  constitution  and  my 
character.  My  days  were  spent  in  a  tavern  ;  and  my. 
nights  sometimes  at  home,  but  more  frequently  in  wan. 
dering  about — I  scarcely  know  where. 

One  evening,  when  I  had  not  been  home  for  some 
days,  I  was  passing  ray  little  dwelling  when  I  saw  my 
wife,  with  hair  dishevelled,  and  wringing  her  hands  wildly 
and  running  to  and  fro,  as  if  in  search  of  help.  I  had  a 
strange  foreboding  that  something  had  happened  to  the 
child ;  and,  pressing  forward,  I  rushed  up  stairs,  and  in 
a  moment  stood  by  her  side. 

Poor  child !  how  dreadfully  she  had  changed  since  I 
saw  her  last ; — her  eyes  had  grown  hollow  ;  her  little 
cheek  was  hot  and  sunken  ;  and  her  whole  frame  had 
wasted  rapidly.  I  feared  that  she  was  dying,  and 
raising  her  little  head  gently  in  my  arms  begged  of  her 
,  to  forgive  me.  At  this  juncture  my  wife  returned  with 
•  medical  man,  who  administered  some  medicines  which 
revived  the  child.  But  he  looked  bard  at  me,  as  be  felt 
her  pulse,  and  said  that  nourishing  diet  was  immediately 
necessary.  My  eyes  were  BOW  opened  to  a  state  of 
things  of  which  I  had  Dot  even  dreamed.  Bat  my  re. 
solve  was  toon  taken  ;  and,  telling  them  I  should  return 
immediately,  I  emerged  once  again  into  the  dark  streets. 
It  was  not  long  before  I  met  with  a  well-dressed 
passenger;  and,  watching  my  opportunity,  when  DOM 


else  was  near,  I  demanded  alms.  He  bade  me  in  a  surly 
tone  begone  ;  but  1  kept  close  to  him  and  wept,  and 
told  him  of  my  dying  child  and  her  pale  mother.  He 
turned  away  and  said  there  were  hundreds  worse  off  than 
I.  I  sprang  at  his  throat  and  swore  he  should  relieve 
me.  He  uttered  loud  cries  for  help;  and  I  knew  that 
his  loud  voice  would  be  heard.  Exasperated  beyond 
measure,  I  grasped  him  tighter  and  still  tighter,  until  1 
knew  that  he  was  dead.  I  threw  him  from  me,  and 
bounded  forward.  Attracted  by  his  cries  a  mob  was  al- 
ready gathering  at  my  heels ;  but  I  flew  with  the  speed 
and  the  strength  of  a  madman.  On  came  the  pursuers 
in  full  cry;  and  I  could  see  the  flashing  of  their  torches, 
and  hear  the  trampling  of  horses  mingling  with  their 
shouts.  Taking  advantage  of  a  sudden  turn  in  the  road, 
I  entered  a  house;  and,  gliding  upstairs,  took  shelter  in 
the  first  room  I  saw.  Strange  to  say,  it  was  the  Old 
Club-Room  with  all  the  paraphernalia  placed  ready  for 
one  of  those  evenings'  amusements  which  bad  been  so 
destructive  to  me.  I  had  scarcely  time  to  observe  this 
iquch  ere  I  heard  the  shouts  of  my  pursuers  below. 
They  had  tracked  me  ;  aud,  with  the  eagerness  of  blood- 
hounds, they  rushed  upstairs,  and  burst  into  the  room. 
I  struggled  fiercely  with  them;  but  they  grasped  my 
wrists  tightly,  nnd  the  pain — awoke  me  ! 

It  was  morning — and  I  found  myself  in  the  hands  of 
my  young  companions,  who  had  returned  to  wake  me 
and  enjoy  their  jest. 

Somewhat  too  subdued  to  be  angry  with  them,  I  pleail- 
ed  illness  and  gained  the  quiet  of  my  own  home.  I  there 
fell  into  a  raging  fever,  from  the  effects  of  which  I  did 
not  recover  for  many  months. 

I  am  now  verging  towards  old  age,  and  have  been 
married  many  happy  years  ;  but  I  have  never  seen  the 
Old  Club-room  since  that  night  of  a  dread  and  app.illing 
vision  ;  for  the  reminiscence  of  that  warning  dream  has 
never  left  me, — and  I  have  not  dared  to  re-visit  the 
tiaunts  of  dissipation  and  intemperance  ! 

».      HAFED. 


REVIEWS. 

Every  Family's  Book  of  Health  and  Domestic  Eco- 
nomy. IGmo.  pp.  66.  London  :  W.  Strange. 
THIS  work  promises  on  the  title-page  to  show  its  reader 
how  to  preserve  health  and  keep  bouse  with  cheerful- 
ness, frugality,  and  comfort.  It  also  comprises  a  num- 
ber of  valuable  receipts,  including  several  peculiarly 
interesting  to  Teetotalers.  The  contents  of  the  book 
amply  and  faithfully  fulfil  the  preliminary  promises  of 
the  author  ;  and  in  respect  to  the  observations  which 
are  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  total  abstinence 
from  all  intoxicating  liquors,  we  quote  the  following 
extract : — 

"  Fermented  liquors  are  the  well-known  source  of 
wide-spreading  mischief;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  think 
that  the  Teetotal  societies  are  doing  so  much  to  set 
aside  the  use  of  them.  •  •  *  Ardent  spirits  of  all  de- 
scription are  poisons,  and  should  never  be  taken  unless 
diluted  with  water,  and  then  only  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses." 

When  an  individual  has  determined  upon  signing  the 
pledge  of  total  abstinence  from  all  inebriating  drinks,  he 
should  also  resolve  to  enter  upon  a  system  of  healthy  and 
economical  domestic  arrangement.  In  order  to  do  this 
efficiently,  he  should  commence  by  dispensing  one  shilling 
upon  the  purchase  of  this  little  work  ;  and  that  imme- 
diate outlay  of  a  small  sum  will  save  him  the  subsequent 
expenditure  of  many  large  ones.  The 'contents  of  the 
work  are  devoted  tojthe  following  subjects:  — Health  and 
its  Constituents,  The  Nursing  and  Treatment  of  Chil- 
dren, The  Education  of  Children,  Bodily  Health  in  Ge- 
neral, Receipts  for  Domestic  Use,  Diet  and  Domestic 
Economy,  The  Economics  of  Housekeeping,  Receipts 
for  Domestic  Use,  &c.  The  following  receipt  for  making 
coffee  may  be  taken  as  a  good  specimen  of  the  general 
correctness  of  the  information  given  in  this  book : — 

"  In  making  coffee,  much  care  is  requisite  to  extract 
the  -whole  strength  and  flavour  of  the  berry ;  and  more- 
over, it  is  very  erroneous  and  most  expensive  to  sweeten 
it  with  raw  or  moist  sugar.  Many  persons  imagine  that 
the  moist  sugar  tends  more  to  sweeten  ;  but  if  experi- 
ment be  made,  it  will  be  found  that  half  the  quantity  in 
weight  of  refined  or  white  sugar  will  add  more  sweetness, 
and  the  flavour  of  the  coffee  will  be  much  more  pure  and 
delicate.  In  Holland,  where  coffee  is  the  universal 
beverage  of  the  lower  classes,  the  sugar  cannot  be  too 
refined,  and  the  boatmen  on  the  canals  may  be  seen 
mixing  the  most  beautiful  refined  sngar  with  their  cof- 
fee; and  on  such  their  custom  and  taste  they  pride 
themselves  highly.  It  requires  but  little  thought  to 
acquiesce  on  this  departure  from  our  custom  ;  and  when 
economy  is  blended  with  such  judgment,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  call  the  attention  of  those  whose  means  natu- 
rally excite  them  to  seek  for  facts  combining  what  is 
cheap  and  what  is  best." 

Sandell's  Mechanical  System  of  Teaching  Penmanship. 

Book  No.  I.     London:  W.  Brittain. 
Tins  is  a  new  and  excellent  system  of  teaching  children 
the  rudiments  of  penmanship.    The  strokes,  pot-hooks, 
hangers,   and   letters  are  all  traced  in  a  pale  red  Ink 
upon  the  several  pages,  and  the  business  of  tie  pupil  ii 


to  mark  over  them  with  a  pen  full  of  black  ink.  By 
this  method  the  hand  is  practised,  and  the  correctf  orm 
and  fashion  of  letters  are  acquired.  This  is  decidedly  a 
system  which  only  requires  to  be  known  to  become  popu- 
lar. An  individual  may  by  these  means  teach  himself  to 
write  without  the  aid  of  a  master  or  instructor. 

The  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Science*.  Published  in 
Monthly  Parts.  Parti. pp.  32.  London:  W.  Brit- 
tain. 

The  Magazine  of  Science,  and  School  of  Arts.  Pub- 
lished in  Monthly  Parts.  Part  XXI.  pp.  32.  Lon- 
don :  W.  Brittain. 

THESE  excellent  publications  are  eminently  deserving 
the  attention  of  those  who  are  anxious  to  make  them- 
selves acquainted,  for  a  small  sum,  with  all  that  is  use- 
ful, ornamental,  or  necessary,  in  respect  to  the  arts  and 
sciences.  The  first  of  these  publications  is  chiefly  de- 
voted to  an  explanation  of  scientific  and  technical 
terms,  instruments,  materials,  and  processes.  Those 
who  are  accustomed  to  attend  philosophical  lectures, 
or  to  read  scientific  books,  will  find  the  Dictionary  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  to  be  a  most  invaluable  companion 
to  their  studies.  The  work  is  embellished  with  nume- 
rous and  beautiful  wood-cuts,  and  will  form  a  hand- 
some volume,  when  complete.  How  it  can  be  pub- 
lished at  the  cheap  rate  at  which  it  is  issued,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  astonishment  to  us,  skilled  as  we  are  in  all  the 
wonders  of  the  press,  both  from  observation  and  ex- 
perience. The  Magazine  of  Science  must  be  spoken  of 
in  similarly  plauditory  language.  The  wood-cuts  in 
this  monthly  publication,  which  is  issued  at  the  ridi- 
culously cheap  price  of  sevenpence  each  number,  are 
executed  in  the  first  style  ol  the  art,  and  impart  great 
value  to  the  book.  Boih  these  publications  reflect  the 
highest  credit  upon  Mr.  Brittain,  whose  enterpris- 
ing spirit  in  such  works  should  be  well  rewarded.  We 
should  like  to  see  a  good  general  biographical  work, 
for  the  people,  issued  in  a  similar  style :  at  piesent  the 
poorer  classes  have  no  means  of  obtaining  an  insight 
into  the  lives  of  many  great  and  eminent  men,  dead  and 
living,  whose  biographies  are  confined  to  expensive 
"lives"  or  encyclopaedias.  ' 

The  Coot :  or  The  Ladies'  Kitchen  Directory.  Edited 
by  a  Lady.  Published  in  Monthly  !%ts.  Part  IV. 
pp.  32.  London:  W.  Brittain. 

THIS  work,  which  is  "  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  fair 
sex,"  contains  receipts  sufficient  to  make  the  mouth  of 
an  Apicius  water.     The   English  must  really   under- 
stand more  of  the  art  of  the  kitchen,  than  their  Gallic 
neighbours  suppose,  when  we  contemplate  the  immense 
numbers  of  Culinary  guides  that  are  published.     Of  al 
the  works  we   have  yet  seen  upon   the  subject,  this  i 
decidedly  the.  best,  Murray's  edition  of  a  similar  pub- 
lication alone  excepted. 

The  Ladies'  Cabinet  of  Faihion,  Mtisic,and  Romance. 

Number  for   February.  London:  <j.   Henderson 
THE    January    and   February  num'iera  of  this  elegant 
little  bijou  are   unusually  good.     We   Copy   out  the 
following  amusing  tale: — 

THE    HAUNTED    BRIO. 

IT  wns  on  a  beautiful  moonlight  night  when  we  were 
in  the  tropics,  as  I  was  hard  and  fast  in  the  lee  of  the 
launch,  very  busy  sleeping,  that  my  person  was  saluted 
and  my  nap  cut  short  from  a  kick  from  old  Harry 
Wilson,  one  of  our  quarter- masters.  "  Haul  your  wind 
out  of  this,1'  said  he  "  you've  watched  the  cable  about 
long  enough  ;  heave  and  weigh.  I  don't  care  if  I  come 
to  an  anchor  ;"  and  so  saying,  he  took  possession  of 
my  moorings  ;  but  as  he  carried  too  many  guns  for  me, 
there  was  nothing  to  be  said,  and  I  quietly  submitted, 
aud  prevailed  on  him  to  spin  a  yarn. 

The  scene  was  in  complete  keeping  with  the  sub- 
ject :  the  full,  beautiful,  tropical  moon,  shone  in  un- 
ojouded  splendour,  and  •old  Ocean  lay  outstretched 
basking  in  her  effulgence,  lulling  himself  to  sleep  with 
his  Own  eternal  anthem,  "  the  moonlight  music  of  the 
wares." 

Our  ship  was  quietly  ploughing  her  way  through  the 
almost  unruffled  surface  of  the  deep.  The  wind  was 
fair,  though  light,  and  our  immense  folds  of  spotless 
canvass  were  spread  before  it,  glistening  in  the  moon- 
beams, and  ever  and  anon,  crimsoned  with  the  phos- 
phoretic  illumination  of  the  ocean,  so  common  in  the 
tropics. 

Our  decks;  were  nearly  silent ;  the  sailors  lay  around 
in  groups,  dreaming,  either  sleeping  or  waking,  of  that 
happy  home  and  all  its  endearments,  to  which  we 
were  rapidly  hastening  ;  for,  delightful  truth,  the  sloop- 
of-war  was  "  homeward  bound."  Those  "who  live  at 
home  at  ease,"  can  form  no  estimate  of  the  delicious 
sensations  caused  by  those  two  words,  in  the  bosom 
of  the  poor  sailor,  far  away  on  the  deep.  In  cold  or 
heat,  in  storm  and  tempest,  "  homeward  bound'1  is  the 
soother  of  all  afflictions,  the  watchword  of  joy.  The 
man  at  the  wheel,  when  ..relieved,  would  say,  "her 
course  is  north,  Jack  ;  homeward  bound."  Such  was 
the  state  of  things  on  our  decks,  when  old  Wilson 
began  his  yarn. 

"  Ifs  now  going  on  thirty  odd  yews  since  I  one  day 
drifted  along  to  Blackwall,  and  saw  there  a  brig,  called 
the  '  Rising  S«n.'  She  was  at  neat  and  pretty  a  craft 
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as  an  old  tar  would  wish  to  clap  eyes  on — clinker  built, 
black  hull  and  painted  ports,  with  long,  heavy,  raking 
masts  and  black  yards.     Thinks  I,  that  is  the  stuff  for  | 
trowsers,  so  I  shipped  aboard  of  her,  and  the  next  day 
we  were  at  sea. 

"For  the  Arst  week  we  had  had  fair  winds,  and 
everything  went  on  regular,  but  after  that,  there  began 
to  be  the  devil  to  pay,  and  no  pifch  hot.  One  night 
when  we  were  sailing  along  with  just  wind  enough  to 
give  her  steerage-way,  crash  went  something  aloft, 
and  a  man  in  the  top  hailed  the  tirst-mate  ;  '  main- 
yard's  carried  away  in  the  slings,  sir.'  •  Mainyard 
carried  away  ?'  growled  the  mate,  '  why,  there  is  not  a 
capfull  of  wind  aloft.'  '  Main-yard  carried  away  ?'  said 
the  old  man,  sticking  his  head  up  the  companionway  ; 
'  why,  the  devil's  in  the  brig  !'  He  was  right  the  de- 
vil was  in  the  brig,  as  we  found  to  our  sorrow. 

"We  turned  to  and  slung  the  yard  again  and  got 
everything  snug,  and  went  on  our  course,  but  we  didn't 
feel  easy  ;  and  one  fellow  began  to  tell  how  he  had  heard 
of  a  brig  called  the  Rising  Sun,  which  was  haunted; 
but  he  didn't  think,  in  England,  that  this  was  the 
one,  and  so  had  said  nothing.  Well,  we  were  talking 
and  guessing  about  it,  when  this  same  fellow,  Starboard 
Tom,  sung  out  so  sudden,  that  we  all  jumped  up  as  if  the 
brig  was  afire.  '  1  say,  shipmates,'  says  he,  '  I'll  tell 
you  how  we'll  know,  if  this  is  the  same  craft.  The  haunt- 
ed brig  had  a  red  spot  on  the  deck  of  her  fo'castle,  as 
big  as  a  man's  head,  close  by  the  stanchion,  amidships. 
We  all  run  down  into  the  fo'castle,  and  here,  sure 
enough,  at  the  foot  of  the  amidships-stanchion,  was  a 
dark-red  spot — a  spot  of  blood  !  '  Tom,'  says  we,  '  how 
came  that  there  ?'  '  Why,'  says  he,  '  I  was  told  that 
the  crew  mutinized  at  sea,  two  or  three  years  ago,  and 
when  the  captain  came  down  into  the  fo'castle  to  see  a 
sick  man,  one  of  the  ringk-aders  killed  him  with  an  axe, 
and  that  spot  is  where  his  bead  struck  when  he  fell. 
The  crew  robbed  the  brig  and  left  her,  and  she  was 
picked  up  by  a  man-of-war  and  taken  into  Dover,  and 
lay  a  long  time,  and  nobody  would  ship  in  her.  And, 
I  "spose,  when  the  owners  found  they  couldn't  get  any 
hands  for  her  there,  they  sent  her  round  to  London,  to 
man  her,  and  so  we're  all  sucked  in  ;'  I  shall  never 
forgot  how  I  felt  that  night.  I  a'n't  afraid  of  anything 
as  long  as  I  can  see  it ;  but  to  be  aboard  a  vessel  that's 
haunted  '.  I  can't  stand  that. 

"  We  went  on  for  two  or  three  days,  expecting  that 
something  more  would  happen,  when  one  day,  about 
dusk,  Carpenter  went  down  into  the  fo'castle,  to  get 
something  out  of  his  chest.  He  was  a  big,  brave  fel- 
kw,  who  didn't  care  for  anything,  and  bad  said  all 
along,  that  lie  did  not  believe  the  brig  was  haunted  at  all. 
•  He  had  not  been  down  there  but  five  minutes,  when 
we  heard  a  little  noise,  as  if  a  man  was  strangling,  and 
trying  to  call  for  help  ;  and  the  next  thing,  we  hear  a 
yell  of  agony,  and  Carpenter  burst  up  the  hatch  ;  his 
face  all  black,  his  throat  black-and-blue,  his  mouth  wide 
open,  and  his  eyes  starting  out  of  bis  bead  ;  and  looking 
back,  as  if  something  was  chasing  him,  he  screamed  out 
— '•  Oh,  he's  choking  me!1  and  fell  senseless  on  deck. 
Well,  some  run  for  one  thing,  and  some  for  another,  and 
after  working  at  him  a  long  time,  he  came  to.  When  he 
was  a  little  better,  we  asked  him  what  was  the  matter. 
4  Why,'  says  he,  trembling  all  over,  '  when  I  hid  got 
what  I  wanted,  out  of  my  chest,  I  turned  into  my 
berth,  and,  as  I  rolled  over,  I  thought  I  heard  some- 
thing moving  in  the  fo'castle,  so  I  turned  round  to  see 
who  it  was,  when  I  was  knocked  back  into  my  bunk, 
and  \  fill  two  hands  choking  me,  though  I  could  not 
see  anything,  and  I  tried  to  get  away,  but  I  could  not 
stir ;  but,  just  as  I  begun  to  give  up,  I  felt  something 
on  my  cheek,  like  a  man's  cold  breath,  and  then  the 
hands  let  go,  and  1  sung  out,  and  run  on  deck.' 
That  was  enough  for  us  ;  we  all  felt  as  if  we  were  doomed. 
That  night  no  one  went  into  the  fo'castle,  but  we  all 
lay  on  deck,  in  the  lee  of  the  long  boat.  Starboard 
Tom  had  the  first  wheel,  in  the  mid-watch,  and  all  the 
rest  of  us  lay  asleep,  forra'd.  The  second-mate  had  the 
deck,  and  was  leaning  over  the  weather-rail  asleep  and 
the  captain  was  below  in  the  cabin.  About  ^hree 
bells,  Tom  thought  he  saw  something  moving  on  the 
weather- gangway,  walking  fore  .and  aft,  like  a  man  on 
watch  ;  but  as  it  was  dark,  he  could  dot  make  out  what 
it  was  ;  so  he  stood  watching  it,  and  as  it  grew  plainer, 
it  looked  like  a  man  dreased  in  white,  and  he  was  so 
scared,  that  when  it  was  four  bells,  he  did  not  dare  to 
call  his  relief,  but  stood  looking  to  see  what  would  bap. 
pen.  About  five  bells,  it  disappeared,  and  Tom  was 
getting  ready  to  hail  for  his  relief,  when  up  came  a  man 
oat  of  the  cabin,  dressed  in  white  flannel  drawers  and 
shirt,  and  a  white  nightcap,  and  Tom  thought  it  was  the 
skipper.  It  went  to  the  weather-rail,  and  looked  into 
the  .face  of  the  second-mate,  who  was  leaning  there  a. 
sleep,  and  stood  so  for  five  minutes. 

"  '  Now,'  thought  Tom,  '  stand  by  for  squalls ;  the 
old  man  is  going  to  blow  up  the  second-dickey,  for 
being  asleep  on  watch.' 

"  Ju«t  as  he  thought  so,  the  figure  turned  round,  and 
walked  forra'd,  and  Tom  stood  looking  after  it,  when 
suddnly  the  tral  captain  stuck  his  head  up  the  com- 
panionway, and  sung  out, 

"  Tom,  how  do  you  head,  there  ?' 

"  '  Ob!  the  ghost !'  cried  Tom,  and  fell  down  in  • 
fit ;  and  we  had  to  work  at  him  a  long  time  to  bring 


him  to.  But  things  got  quiet  again,  and  the  night 
passed  off  without  any  more  disturbance. 

"  The  next  day,  about  four  bells  in  the  forenoon 
watch,  the  captain  called  for  Carpenter  to  bring  a  small 
chisel  into  the  cabin,  and  ordered  him  to  make  two 
little  holes  in  the  pannels  over  the  head  of  his  berth. 
Now,  I  beliete,  he  had  spoken  to  the  ghost,  and  he  had 
told  him  there  was  money  hid  there,  and  that  was  what 
he  haunted  the  brig  lor. ,  At  any  rate,  we  had  no  more 
trouble  with  the  ghost ;  and  as  the  captain  was  for 
carrying  sail,  be  cracked  away  on  her,  so  that  we  made 
Cadiz  in  a  fortnight.  We  discharged  our  cargo,  and 
loaded  again  and  the  fore-hold  was  stowed  with  horns. 

"  We  had  been  at  Cadiz  about  six  weeks,  and  were 
to  sail  in  a  day  or  two,  when  one  day,  towards  dusk,  I 
was  down  in  the  fo'castle  and  as  I  lay  in  my  bunk,  I 
heard  the  horns  in  the  hold  rattle  as  if  some  one  was 
tossing  them  about  at  a  great  rate.  Now  we  had  stowed 
them  as  tight  as  they  would  wedge,  and  I  thought  the 
devil  himself  could  not  make  them  fetch  away  ;  so  I 
determined  to  see  what  the  matter  was.  The  next 
morning,  when  the  hatches  were  taken  off,  I  looked 
into  the  fore-hold,  and  there  the  horns  were  wedged 
just  as  we  left  them  ! 

"  That  was  enough  for  me,  and  I  run  away  that  day, 
and  went  aboard  a  ship  bound  for  London.  Two  days 
after,  the  Rising  Sun  sailed,  and  in  a  week  we  followed 
her.  We  had  been  out  to  sea  about  a  week,  when,  one 
morning,  a  lookout  aloft  sung  out,  '  Sail,  ho  I  We  bore 
down  on  the  craft,  and  about  noon  we  got  within 
speaking  distance.  She  was  a  brig,  standing  the  same 
way  we  were,  with  all  sail  set,  stun'saiU  on  both  sides, 
and  yet  she  did  not  make  much  way. 

"We  hailed  her,  but  she  said  nothing;  we  hailed 
again,  but  still  she  said  not  a  word  ;  and  we  then  saw 
that  there  were  no  men  on  her  decks.  So  our  captain 
spoke,  says  he,  '  They  are  all  fast,  keeping  watch  below  ; 
we'll  turn  them  out,  before  the  brig  falls  overboard.' 
\ml  he  sent  a  boat  to  board  her,  and  I  was  one  of  her 
crew.  As  soon  as  I  got  on  her  deck,  I  knew  her.  She 
was  the  Rising  Sun  !  Every  thing  on  deck  looked  right, 
and  she  was  going  regular  enough  before  the  wind,  but 
there  was  no  living  thing  to  be  seen.  Jackets  and  shoes 
lay  knocking  about  decks,  as  they  always  do.  The 
people's  chests  were  all  in  the  fo'castle ;  and  the  cap- 
tain's dunnage  was  in  the  cabin,  as  if  he  had  just  been 
writing.  Nothing  was  taken  away,  nor  anything  left 
adrift ;  every  rope  was  belayed  right,  and  coiled  up 
regular,  and  the  decks  were  clear.  The  log-book  lay 
open  in  the  first-mate's  state-room,  and  a  pen,  with  ink 
in  it,  lay  athwart  it,  and  at  the  end  of  the  last  day's 
work  (about  a  week  before)  was  this — '  A  stange  man 
seen  on  the  forecastle' — and  then  a  mark,  as  if  he 
had  began  to  write  something  else. 

"  That  was  enough  for  us.  We  hauled  off  as  quick 
as  we  could,  and  got  aboard  our  own  ship,  and  made 
sail  to  get  away  ;  when  suddenly,  a  tall,  black  man  ap- 
peared on  the  fo'castle  of  the  Rising  Sun,  walked 
slowly  aft,  and  then  went  down  into  the  cabin.  The 
brig  gave  a  heavy  lurch  to  pnrt,  and  went  down  head- 
fo'most :  and  so  ended  the  voyages  of  the  Haunted  Brig. 
What  became  of  her  men  nobody  knew  ?  they  were 
never  heard  of  to  this  day." 


ORIENTAL  FRAGMENTS. 
BY     JAMES     SILK      BUCKINGHAM. 

THE  interest  that  has  recently  been  excited  throughout 
all  Europe,  fcy  the  efforts  lor  renewing  the  ancient 
communication  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Red  Sea,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  opening  of  the 
route  to  India,  by  the  Euphrates  and  the  Persian  Gulf, 
on  the  other,  has  directed  public  attention  to  whatever 
could  eluri'late  the  question,  ai  to  whether  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  could  be  advantageously 
united,  by  means  of  a  canal,  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
so  as  to  shorten  the  communication  between  western 
Europe  and  eastern  Asia,  and  thus  avoid  the  long 
and  generally  stormy  voyage  round  the  great  continent 
of  Africa,  by  the  passage  of  tbe  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Having  taken  an  early  and  a  prominent  part  in  the 
inquiries  which  were  instituted  on  this  subject,  during 
my  travels  in  Egypt,  I  was  specially  solicited  by  id 
present  ruler,  Mohammed  Ali  Pasha,  to  undertake  a 
journey  across  tbe  Isthmus  of  Suez,  for  the  double  pur- 
nose,  fint,  of  examining  the  capacity  of  that  port  to 
receive  vessels  of  a  considerable  burthen,  and  inspect- 
ing its  anchorages ;  and  secondly,  of  traversing  the 
desert  lying  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean, with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  any  ves- 
tiges cmslil  still  be  traced  of  the  ancient  canal,  said  to 
have  been  begun  by  one  of  tbe  Pharaohs,  completed 
by  Darius,  and  continued  open  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Ptolemies.  Tbe  object  of  these  inquiries  was  not  the 
mere  gratification  of  a  geographical  or  antiquarian  cu- 
rioiity,  though  that  would  have  been  motive  sufficient  to 
induce  me  to  undertake  tbe  task ;  bat  it  was  intended 
as  a  prelude  to  the  re-opening  of  the  ancient  commerce, 
which,  before  the  circumnavigation  of  tbe  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  by  Vasco  Da  Gama,  was  carried  on  extensively 
and  profitably  by  this  route,  between  Europe  and  In- 
dia, by  which  indeed  Alexandria .  had  (Men  enriched, 
and  by  which  Genoa  and  Venice  acquired  inch  opu- 
lence and  power,  M  to  reign  tele  arbiters  of  the  do- 
minion along  the  ihoroi  of  the»e  two  was. 


I  accordingly  entered  into  the  project  with  xeal, 
believing  that  whatever  might  be  tbe  privation!  of  the 
desert  journey,  I  should  be  gratified  by  its  novelty; 
and  hoping,  that  beside  my  own  personal  gratification, 
some  public  good  would  result  from  the  investigation 
on  which  I  was  about  to  enter. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  February,  that 
I  took  my  leave  of  the  Pasha,  and  of  the  numerous, 
friends  with  whom  I  had  enjoyed  so  many  agreeable 
days  in  Cairo,  and  adopting  their  advice,  to  make  the 
journey  as  privately  as  possible,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  being  followed  and  plundered  by  the  way,  I 
prepared  for  travelling  in  the  garb  of  an  Arab  of  the 
humblest  class,  being  now  sufficiently  qualified  for  this, 
by  my  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  tongue. 

DEPARTURE  PROM  CAIRO. — TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY 
15th. — I  bad  slept  but  little,  from  the  diversified  thoughts 
by  which  I  was  agitated  during  the  night ;  and  stirring 
with  the  earliest  dawn,  we  were  dressed  and  equipped 
before  sunrise,'  After  receiving  a  letter  of  credit  on 
Damietta,  in  case  of  our  visiting  that  place,  as  well  as 
the  tirman  of  the  Pasha,  to  be  shown  only  in  case  of 
need,  we  repaired  to  the  okella,  or  stables,  where  our 
camels  and  their  driver  lodged.  This  individual,  whose 
name  was  Phanoose  (literally  a  lantern,  or  a  light  for 
the  path),  was  a  Bedouin  Arab,  from  the  mountains 
near  Horeb  and  Sinai ;  he  had  been  long  known  among 
the  merchants  of  Egypt  for  his  tried  fidelity,  and  was 
constantly  entrusted  by  them  to  be  the  bearer  of  largo 
sums  in  gold  and  silver  between  Sinai,  Tor,  Suez,  and 
Cairo.  He  was  thus  charged  for  a  journey  at  present, 
and  to  his  care  and  protection  I  entirely  committed 
myself.  The  great  caravan  of  four  thousand  camels 
had  departed  from  Cairo  for  Suez  on  the  preceding 
evening,  and  coinciding  with  him  in  his  opinion  that 
it  was  best  to  avoid  their  track,  and  journey  by  the 
less  frequented  road,  to  the  northward  of  their  course, 
we  left  Cairo  by  the  Bab-el  Nasr,  or  Gate  of  Victory, 
about  nine  o'clock. 

Our  dresses  were  those  of  the  Arab  Fellahs,  or 
Egyptian  peasants,  consisting  of  a  simple  shirt  of  blue 
cotton,  over  one  of  coarse  calico  next  the  skin,  a  coarse 
musliu  turban  for  the  bead,  and  a  woollen  sash  for  the 
waist,  with  red  slippers,  and  a  blue  cotton  mclyah,  a 
kind  of  shawl  thrown  loosely  across  the  shoulders  in 
the  day,  and  serving  for  a  slight  covering  at  night.  We 
had  each  long  full  beardsj  and  wore  sandals  on  ottr 
feet.  Pur  provisions  consisted  of  a  small  supply  of 
bread,  ike,  butter,  dates,  a  few  hard  boiled  eggs  and 
salt,  some  coffee,  tobacco,  and  a  goat's  skin  of  water  ; 
our  cooking  ute'hiils  comprised  only  an  iron  kettle  for 
boiling  rice,  and  a  small  coffee  pot  with  two  coffee 
cups.  Our  arms  were  a  sabre,  musket,  and  pistols 
each,  all  of  the  most  ordinary  quality,  to  prevent  their 
exciting  euvy,  or  a  desire  in  others  to  possess  them  ; 
and  these,  with  a  straw  mat  for  sleeping  on,  and  a 
Bedouin  cloak,  or  Burnoose,  for  a  night  covering1, 
with  the  indispensable  requisites  of  a  pipe  and  tobacco* 
bag,  completed  our  simple  travelling  equipage. 

Taking  a  course  almost  due  east  from  the  gate  We 
had  left,  we  passed  on  through  a  narrow  defile,  or  val- 
ley, formed  by  tbe  near  approach  of  two  small  but  steep 
hills,  projecting  against  each  other  like  bluff  capes  in 
miniature,  leaving  the  '  Birket-el-Hadji,'  or  th«  Lake 
of  the  Pilgrims,  the  general  point  of  rendezvous  for 
caravans,  to  the  north  of  us.  The  pace  of  our  camels 
appeared  tome  light-and  easy ,,and  as  they  bore  only 
the  few  small  sacks  of  money  confided  to  the  care  of 
the  Bedouin,  beside  our  own  baggage,  their  rate  of 
progress  was  never  less  than  a  league  in  tbe  hour.  The 
weather  was  favourable  for  our  journey  ;  and  Phanoose 
occasionally  broke  the  silence  of  the  desert  by  the 
song«,with  which  he  cheered  his  camels,  so  that  I  felt 
my  spirits  growing  lighter  with  every  step  we  took. 

We  halted  for  an  hour  about  noon,  and  made  a 
hearty,  though  a  hasty  meal,  when  overtaking  a  small 
caravan  of  Arabs  bound  to  Tor,  we  joined  their  hum- 
ble camp,  for  'mutual  protection,  about  two  hours  be- 
fore  sunset.  Our  salutations  at  meeting  were  rather 
like  those  of  long  absent  friends  than  that  of  perfect 
strangers,  and  their  rude  hospitality  bad  in  it  a  sin- 
cerity which  enhanced  ill  worth.  The  camels  were 
unladen,  and  suffered  to  feed  upon  the  few  dry  herbs 
scattered  among  the  sands,  which,  in  addition  to  their 
want  of  moisture,  bad  the  bitterest  taste  that  could  bo 
endured.  The  sacks  of  grain  wbicb  formed  tbe  lading 
of  those  bound  to  Tor,  were  ranged  on  each  side  of 
us,  as  a  shelter  from  the  wind ;  out  arms  were  mus- 
tered and  examined,  and  we  felt  ourselves  in  a  state  of 
security.  •«,. 

The  party  we  had  joined  were  named  Moosa,  or 
Moses,  a  deaf  grej -bearded  old  Bedouin,  Abdallah,  a. 
negro  from  the  mountains  beyond  Habesh,  or  Abys- 
sinia, and  Suliman,  and  Hassan,  two  Arab  boy», 
which  was  now  increased  by  Pbaooose,  our  guide,  and 
myself.  The  boys  being  immediately  despatched  to 
collect  sufficient  fuel  for  the  night,  Abdallah  served  us 
with  coffee,  prepared  over  a  fire  of  dritd  camel's  dung,. 
collected  on  the  Spot.  Our  pipes  were  filled  from  each 
other's  sacks,  as  a  usual  interchange  of  compliment, 
and  my  ready  acceptance  of  a  pinch  from  Moo|a'« 
snuff-box  (for  the  Arabs  who  frequent  Cairo  Ifcve 
learnt  this  habit  of  the  Europeans  there),  brought  us 
at  once  upon  a  footing  of  intimacy. 

As  conversation    became  general,  it  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  my  language  M  well  as  colour,  w«i 


• 
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exactly  that  of  the  Bedouins;  the  Arabic  spoken  in 
Egypt,  though  pure,  differing  mi  tonally  from  that 
of  the  desert ;  and  to  pass  for  a  Turk,  though  per- 
fectly easy  in  the  present  instance,  would  have  been 
of  no  advantage,  their  whole  race  being  hated  and 
despised  )>y  the  Bedouins.  I  therefore  confessed  my- 
self to  be  a  traveller  fruiu  the  west,  wandering  over 
over  the  eastern  world  in  search  of  knowledge  and  of 
good  men  ;  ami  as  this  elicited  an  expression  of  ap- 
plause, mingled  with  surprise,  and  my  protector,  Pha- 
noose,  honestly  avowed  that  my  life  was  upon  his  bead, 
all  things  seemed  likely  to  be  turned  to  our  advantage. 
Interesting  as  the  task  would  have  been,  I  found  it 
impossible  to  remember  the  whole  of  the  conversation 
which  arose  upon  this  single  topic  :  namely,  the  avowed 
rarity  of  finding  wisdom  or  honesty  among  men,  and 
the  grounds  on  which  I  hoped  to  meet  with  it  in  my 
travels  through  the  world,  for  such  appeared  to  them 
to  be  the  state  of  the  argument  implied  by  my  confes- 
M'  n.  But  though  this  discussion  was  long,  it  was  in- 
genious, and  entertaiuing  even  to  the  ei»d. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


REPORT    OF    TEETOTAL    NEWS,    PRO- 
GRESS, AND  MEETINGS. 


TEETOTALISM    IN    THK    ARMY. 

A  SERGEANT  in  the  36  h  regiment,  now  in  Ireland,  lias 
formed  a  Teetotal  Society  in  that  corps.  From  a  letter 
•written  by  this  individual  to  a  Teetotal  comrade  in  the 
Guards,  we  extract  the  following  sentences: — "I  am 
rejoiced  to  hear  that  your  members  are  increasing  in 
your  Battalion.  Surely  the  blessing  of  God  has  at- 
tended our  several  endeavours  to  redeem  our  country 
from  intemperance  ;  and  this  conviction  should  give  an 
impulse  to  renewed  exertions.  The  persecutions  I  en- 
dure will  only  make  me  the  mnrze  enlous  in  advocating 
the  cause  of  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  li- 
quors. The  spread  of  the  Gospel  will  avail  nothing, 
so  long  as  with  our  missionaries  we  send  forth  a  stream 
of  liquid  fire  to  destroy  the  morals  of  the  heathen.  I 
often  carry  my  thoughU  to  our  deeds  in  the  Penin- 
sular War,  and  blush  for  our  fellow-countrymen  when 
I  rend  of  the  atrocities,  committed  by  our  troops  in 
Spain,  in  the  momenta  of  intoxication.  Rape — murder 
— plunder,  were  the  characteristics  of  that  warfare  !  On 
this  account,  I  am  particularly  anxious  to  see  our  army 
purged,  in  respect  to  the  dreadful  habit  of  intempe- 
rance." g 

COUNTRY   NEWS. 


convince  their  opponents  that  they  are  not  to  be  inti- 
midated by  the  wealth  and  influence  brought  to  bear 
against  them.  They  are  determined  to  break  the  drunk- 
ard's chains,  and  prevent  the  moderate-diinker  from 
ever  wearing  them.  The  festival  meetings  are  admi- 
rably attended  in  this  town.  On  the  17th  instant,  the 
Northern  District  Teetotal  Society  held*a  grand  Tea. 
Meeting  A  Mutual  Improvement  Society  has  also 
been  established  at  Manchester.  The  Anniversary 
meeting  of  the  Manchester  'Society  took  place  oti 
January  8th  ;  and  several  important  changes  occurred 
in  the  election  of  officers  for  the  present  year.  Crowd- 
ed meetings  have  been  held  by  the  Peter-street  and 
Puirfield-street  Branches. 

On  Monday,  ISlh,  there  was  a  crowded  meeting  in 
a  large  room  beneath  the  Saint  Michael's  Sunday 
!:  chool.  On  the  evening  of  the  20tli.  the  members  of 
Teetotal  Mutual  Improvement  Class  held  a  nieet- 
ng  in  the  Temperance  Assembly-rooms,  George 
..eigh-street,  and  proposed  the  following  question  for 
iseussion  at  the  next  meeting : — "  What  influence  has 
ae  sober  man  over  the  moderate-drinker  ?'' 

I1ARNSLEY. 

V  rnowtTD  meeting  of  Teetotalers  took  place  at  the 
Catholic  Chapel,  on  Sunday  evening,  January  17th. 
)n  Monday,  January  18lb,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the 
illage  of  Ariisley,  and  Mtssitms  T.  LI-.TKH  and 
•MITH  delivered  effective  addresses.  A  crowdedmeel- 
ig  was  also  lately  held  at  Smithy  Mills,  where  Mr. 
.isler  lectured.  Many  of  the  villages  near  Barnsley 
re  very  anxious  to  form  Teetotal  societies. 
— o— 
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CUMBERLAND. 

WE  have  been  favoured  with  the  following  interesting 
intelligence,  by  MR.  GOWLAND,  the  well-known  Tem- 
perance Advocate: — 

"  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  yon,  that  the  glorious 
cause  of  Teetotalism  is  rapidly  advancing  in  Cumber- 
land. I  have  just  completed  a  tour  through  the 
countiy  ;  and  have  lectured  in  Carlisle,  Wigton,  As- 
pMria,  Allonhy.  Maryport,  Workington,  Whitehaven, 
Cockermouth,  Kejwick,  and  IVnnth.  The  doctrine  is 
•preading  among  all  clasae*  of  the  community,  and  the 
gcod  already  accomplished  U  a  matter  of  delightful 
contemplation.  The  festival  at  Workington  was  cele- 
brated the  week  before  last,  and  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred signatures  to  the  pledge  were  obtained.  Men  are 
beginning  to  think  for  themselves  instead  of  treading  in 
the  beaten  paths  of  our  forefathers,  or  entrusting  their 
higheat  interests  to  the  protection  of  others  ;— and  while 
it  U  a  cause  of  rejoicing  to  hear  of  the  success  of  our 
•cutbern  brethren,  be  assured  we  are  not  idle  in  the 
•  North  count rie.' " 

SHREWSBURY. 

OTJ»  correspondent  at  Shrewsbury  informs  us,  that  he 
attended  the  first  Teetotal  meeting  ever  held  at  Hof- 
tun,  which  ia  a  place  on  the  Holyhead  Road,  near 
Shrewsbury.  This  meeting,  which  was  held  on  the 
12th  instant,  produced  the  most  beneficial  results.  At 
the  commencement  of  a  lecture  delivered  by  MR. 
BLACKWOOD,  the  audience  showed  a  disposition  to  re- 
ceive the  doctrine  most  favourably  ;  and  twenty-five 
convert*  were  made  at  the  conclusion  of  the  address.  It 
appears  that  up  to  this  period  the  inhabitants  of  Hoi  ton 
had  been  very  much  opposed  to  the  mere  name  o 
Teetotalism  ;  but  our  correspondent  felicitates  the  cause 
upon  the  success  which  its  advocates  experienced  llfere 
as  elsewhere.  He  enquires,  "  Why  should  not  the 
peasantry  of  our  country  be  aroused  from  their  lelbar 
gic  state  of  ignorance  to  a  sense  of  the  value  of  intel 
lectual  pursuits,  through  the  medium  of  Teetotalism  ?' 
Our  correspondent,  who  waa  himself  once  a  spirit-dealer 
is  now  a  staunch  disciple  of  the  principle  he  so  nobly 
advocates.  . 

On  Wednesday  evening,  January  90th,  a  meetin, 
wajs  held  in  the  Welsh  Chapel,  MR.  DBATTON  ia  th 
chair.  Two  reclaimed  drunkards  addressed  the  audiene 
with  considerable  effect:  and  they  were  followed  b 
MR.  BROWNB  and  Ma  DRATTON. 

MAN  CHESTER. 

THE  Teetotalers  of  Manchester  are  about  to  make 
grand  display  of  their  numbers  and  importance,  and  to 


ril    LONDON    CATHOLIC    TOTAL    ABSTINENCE 
SOCIETY. 

)N  Tuesday  evening  last,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  delivered  a 
ecture  in  the  Temperance  Hall,  near  London  Road,  to  a 
umrrous  and  respectable  auditory.  Mr.  F.  took  a 
apid  view  of  the  various  objections  urged  against 
"till  Abstinence,  which  he  combated  to  the  satis- 
action  of  the  meeting.  The  lecturer  then  drew  an 
nteresting  picture  of  the  advantages,  domestic  and  so- 
ial,  which  must  result  to  Ireland  from  the  national 
doption  of  Total  Abstinence  principles,  and  appealed 
o  his  countrymen  for  the  sake  of  their  father-land  to 
tram  every  nerve  in  promotion  of  the  good  cause.  This 
>ranch  has  been  very  successful  in  its  warfare  against 
he  baneful  practice  of  intoxication. 

VIRGINIA    STREET    CATHOLIC    TOTAL    ABSTINKNCK 
SOCIETY. 

).v  Sunday  evening, '  according  to  announcement, 
ih;.  KELSEY  delivered  a  lecture  in  the  Glass  House, 
ipposite  the  entrance  to  the  London  Docks,  But  Smith- 
ield,  on  "  the  evils  of  Intemperance  as  manifested  in  the 
ihysical  and  moral  degradation  of  its  victims."  The  Lec- 
urer,  ia  a  moit  eloquent  address,  established  the  fact 
hat  the  yearly  mrrrase  or  decreate  of  crime  and  death 

was  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  increase  or  decreaie  of  the 

use  of  alcoholic  liquors. 

UNITED   TEMPERANCE    ASSOCIATION. 

anniversary  of  this  Society  was  celebrated  by  a 
splendid  meeting  at  the  Aldersgate-street  Chapel,  on 
Wednesday,  January  20th.  At  eight  o'clock  the  chapel 
was  crowded  to  excess  ;  and  many  elegantly-dressec 
.adies  were  present.  • 

At  eight  o'clock  precisely,  the  President  of  (he  Asso- 
ciation, JOHN  Hi  i. TON.  Esq.,  entered  the  chapel,  attendee 
by  the  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  pro 
ceeded  to  take  the  chair,  n  midst  the  most  rapturous  ap- 
plause. Thr  platform  then  presented  a  most  interesting 
appearance,  being  crowded  by  the  most  influential  ad- 
vocates of  Teetotalism  in  London.  At  a  quarter  past 
eight,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Chelsea  Auxi- 
liary entered  the  chapel,  with  its  banners  and  Union 
Jacks.  The  great  banner  of  the  Association  was  sus- 
pended between  the  two  windows  over  the  platform. 

MR.  BILTON  addressed  the  audience  in  terms  of  con- 
gratulation on  the  rlourishinp  condition  of  the  Unitei 
Temperance  Association,  and  expressed  the  deep  interest 
which  he  felt  ia  the  cause.  ' 

MR.  POCKNELL  (the  Secretary)  then  read  the  Firs 
Yearly  Report,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  appearei 
in  our  journhl  of  last  week. 

MK.  JOHNSON   proposed  the  first  Resolution,  whicl 
was   that  '•  The    Report  be    adopted."     Mr.  Johnson 
made  a  roost  able  speech  upon   the  necessity  Q/  Union 
amongst  Teetotalers,  and  denounced  in  severe  terms  (he 
malignity  of  the   opponents  to  the  United  Temperance 
Association.     MR. Cut  MI-  (the  Registrar)  seconded  th 
Resolution,  and  also  spoke  upon  the  necessity  of  Union 
MR.  G.  W.  M.  REYNOLDS  proposed  the  second  Re 
solution,    which  was  "  That    the  United    Temperance 
Association  pledges  itself  to  exert  its  most  nnremittiai 
energies  ia  furtherance  of  the  cause  of  Teetotalism,  an 
to  effect  the  objects  of  Union,  upon  which  principles  thi 
Society  has  been  formed."     Mr.  Reynolds  said  that  h 
took  that  opportunity  of  announcing  the  circulation  o 
The  Teetotaler  as  a  proof  of  the  progressive  nature  o 
the  doctrine  of  Teetotalism.      The  Teetotaler  enjoyed 
circulation  of  tea  thousand  copies  weekly ;  and  he  had  n 


oubt  but  that  in  six  months  this  immense  amount 
ould  be  doubled.  MR.  HAYI.IS  seconded  the  above 
Resolution,  and  gave  an  interesting  account  of  a  late 

our  which  he  made  to  Bath  and  Brighton,  where  Tee- 

otalism  was  rapidly  progressing. 
Mu    FARMILO  (of  the  Chelsea  Auxiliary)  moved  the 

bird  Resolution,  "  That  MR.  BILTOM  (the  President), 
In.  POCKNELL  (the  Secretary),  MR.  EMBERSON  (the 
'reasurer),  and  MR.  CRUMP  (the  Registrar),  be  conti- 
nued in  their  respective  offices  for  the  year  1841.** 
his  Resolution  was  seconded  by  MR.  (iniM-.ii  AW,  unJ 
upported  by  MR.  CURRIE  (of  Chelsea).  Mr.  Cirrie 

made  a  most  able  speech  in  favour  of  the  principle  of 
Jnion,  which  is  advocated  by  the  United  Temperance 

\ssociation. 

All  the  above  Resolutions  were  carried  unanimously. 
Vhcn  the  business  of  the  evening  was  over,  MR.  1'iui- 
irs  (of  Northampton)  made  a  most  impressive  speech 

upon  the  doctrine  of  Teetotalism.  A  vote  of  thanks  to 
he  President  was  then  proposed  by  MR.  BIODLK  ;  and, 
fter  three  cheers  for  the  United  Te.nperance  Associa- 
ion,  the  meeting  separated  at  eleven  o'clock.  This  was 
ne  of  the  most  brilliant  Teetotal  Assembli.  s  ever  held 
a  the  metropolis. 

WORKING  MAN'S  TKF.TOTAL  SOCIETY. 
ft*E  have  just  been  informed  that  a  society  under 
his  title  has  been  recently  established,  and  that  a 
mblic  meeting  for  its  recognition  will  be  held  at 
Aldersgate-street  Chapel,  on  Thursday,  the  4lh  of  Fe- 
bruary, when  the  Rules,  which  are  of  the  most  liberal 
character,  and  an  address  from  the  Committee,  will  be 
ubmitted  to  general  attention.  A  working  man  will 
>reside.  Weekly  Committee  Meetings,  which  are 
open  to  all  member--,  are  to  be  held  every  Tuesday 
evening,  at  Dennis's  Coffee  House,  Jerusalem  Passage, 
"lerkenwell. 

•LERKENWELL      AND    PENTOKVILLB     YOUTHS*    TEETOTAh 
SOCIETY. 

PHIS  society,  we  are  happy  to  hear,  has  greatly 
ncreased  latterly  in  the  number  of  iU  members.  The 
committee  labour  most  energetically  .and  their  exertons 
continue  to  receive  every  species  of  encouragement. 
)n  the  7th  of  the  present  month  they  opened  a  new 
place  of  meeting  at  Eagle-court  Chapel,  St.  John's- 
'ane,  Smithfield,  and  here  their  meetings  continue  to 
be  held  regularly  every  Thursday  evening.  This  asso- 
ciation has  also  established  a  Mutual  Instruction 
Society,  which  is  to  commence  its  operations  in  April 
next.  'On  Monday  evening,  the  15th  of  February,  the 
Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Society  will  take  place  at 
theParochial  School-rooms,  Amwell-street,  Penionville. 
Sir  Culling  Eardley  Smith,  Bart.,  will  preside,  and 
many  eminent  ministers  and  other  favourites  are  ex- 
pected to  attend. 

CHELSEA    AUXILIARY    TO    THE    UNITED   TEMPERANCE 
SOCIETY. 

MR.  G.  W.  M.  REYNOLDS  has  promised  to  deliver 
a  lecture,  upon  the  nature  and  effects  o!  alcoholic*  li- 
quors, to  the  membeis  of  this  auxiliary,  on  Friday, 
February  .">ih,  at  the  Temperance  Hall,  56,  Geotge- 
street,  Chelsea. 


TEMPERANCE    HALL,   SHOREO1TCH. 

THIS  place  of  meeting  (lalethe  Standard  Theatre)  was 
crowded  to  excess,  bu  Monday  evening  last,  by  the 
members  and  friends  of  the  Hoxton  and  Finsbury 
Youths'  Teetotal  Association.  The  audience  was  com- 
posed of  most  respectable  persbns  ;  and  the  whole 
scene  was  exhilirating  and  encouraging  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  following  gentlemen  addressed  the  meet- 
ing : — MESSIEURS  T.  W.  GREEN,  (the  chairman).  G. 
W.  M.  REYNOLDS,  BIDDLE,  PHILI  IPS,  BOTTE  (a 
liberal-minded  French  gentleman,  who  gave  a  hand- 
some donation  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Association), 
J.  PALMER,  MINUAYE  SYDER,  and  BROWN.  MR. 
WILLIAMS  (the  secretary)  read  a  most  interesting 
address  to  the  audience. 


MATRIMONY.— The  following  beautiful  extract  is  from 
"  Family  Lectures,"  : — "  A  great  portion  of  the  wretch- 
edness which  has  often  embittered  married  life,  I  am  per- 
suaded, has  originated  in  the  neglect  of  trifles.  Connubial 
happiness  is  a  thing  of  too  fine  a  texture  to  be  handled 
roughly.  It  is  a  plant  whieh  will  not  even  bear  the 
touch  of  unkindness  ;  a  delicate  flower,  which  indifference 
will  chill,  and  suspicion  blast  It  must  be  watered  with 
a  shower  of  affection,  expanded  with  the  glow  of  atten- 
tion, and  guarded  with  the  impregnable  barrier  of  un- 
shaken confidence.  Thus  nurtured,  it  will  bloom  with 
fragrance  in  every  season  of  life,  and  sweeten  even  the 
loneliness  of  declining  years." 

W«  beg  to  call  th.  attention  of  the  Ruder  to  th* 

2nd  Number  of  ntecond  Series  of  niastrationi,  which  U 

given  gratis  with  "  THE  TEETOTALER"  of  this  day. 

The  Seriem  will  be  complete  in  Twain  Illuitrmtioni, 

mad  will  be  continued  for  as  many  con«ccutiT«  weeki. 


Pnbli.hed by  (i KORGK  HENDERSON.  2,  Ol.l  Bailey.  I.udg»te  - 
Hill ;  as4  wld  by  V.  STRANGE,  Paternoster  Row  ;  D.  Camp- 
bell Gtasgow;  llacben  &  Co.,  Dahlia  i  and  all  Bookseltas. 

10»DOX;-J.  «.  RUDKRSOK,  I*, 
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PRICE  TWOPENCE. 


PICKWICK  MARRIED. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  READER  IS  HERE  HKNIIKHKU  FAMILIAR  WITH 
THE  MORNING'S  OCCUPATIONS  OF  MR.  PICKWICK  ; 
AND  IS  ONCE  MORE  INTRODUCED  TO  THE  FAMILY 
OF  THE  WHOLESALE  GROCER  IN  WOOD-STREET, 
CHKAPSIDB. 

MR.  PICKWICK  passed  as  tranquil  and  comforla- 
ble  a  night  as  a  man  might  be  expected  to  do,  after 
having  spent  the  previous  one  in  a  station-house 
with  no  other  companion  than  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  rat-species.  It  was  about  half-past  eight 
o'clock  when  Mr.  Pickwick  started  from  his 
slumbers,  and  in  another  moment  started  from 
his  bed  also.  His  white  cotton  night-cap  was 
uppermost  on  his  head,  and  Miss  Teresina 
Sago  uppermost  in  his  mind ;  and  as  the  idea  of 
this  interesting  young  lady  danced  through  his 
imagination,  he  himself  danced  with  joy. 

The  morning  was  a  beautiful  one ;  and  although 
the  snow  lay  thick  upon  the  ground,  it  was  by  no 
means  cold.  Carried  away  by  the  enthusiasm 
of-  his  imagination,  Mr.  Pickwick  bethought 
himself  of  calling  upon  the  grocers  family  in 
the  course  of  the  day  :  and  his  next  impulse  was 
to  rush  to  the  window,  in  order  to  see  what  kind 
of  weather  it  was  likely  to  be.  The  window 
looked  upon  a  yard  at  the  back  of  the  house ; 
and  Mr.  Pickwick  did  not  therefore  for  one  mo- 
ment hesitate  to  open  the  casement,  and  protrude 
his  illustrious  head,  with  the  cotton  night-cap 
upon  it,  forth  into  the  open  air,  that  he  might 
gaze  around  him. 

"  What  a  lovely  morning !"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
soliloquising  aloud :  •"  and  how  happy  does  all 
nature  appear  around !"  (The  immortal  gentle- 
man could  see  nothing  beyond  the  backs  of  a  few 
houses,  and  the  exquisite  proportions  of  two  or 
three  stacks  of  chimneys.)  "  The  breeze,  instead 
of  imparting  a  dullness  to  the  air,  is  absolutely 
refreshing!  Behold  that  noble  cat— how  joy- 
ously she  walks  along  the  wall !  Alas  !  that 
some  scoundrel  of  a  boy  should  have  this  mo- 
ment knocked  her  off  with  a  brick-bat !  And 
now  I  catch  a  partial  glimpse  of  a  happy  domes- 
tic, cleaning  his  master's  boots  and  shoes  in  the 
next  yard  !  There— now  he  has  knocked  over 
the  blacking-bottle ;  and,  oh!  how  he  does 
swear!  Still  it  is  a  lovely  morning— a  very 
lovely  morning!  The  busy  hum  of  this  great 
city  is  commencing;  and  everything  reminds  us 
that  myriads  of  industrious  inhabitants  ^have 
already  commenced  their  daily  avocatious !  How 
sweet  must  be  the  toil  which  earns  the  daily 
bread !  The  sound  of  martial  music  playing  in 
the  park,  and  the  cry  of  the  muffin-boy,  break 
upon  the  silence  of  the  morning.  The  sun  looks 
forth  from  the  azure  canopy  above,  and  the 

sweep  from  the  summit  of  yonder  chimney " 

"  Sweep !"  exclaimed  the  shrill  tone  of  this 
last  object  of  Mr.  Pickwick's  sublime  musings. 

"  Alas !  poor  boy — thine  is  indeed  a  hard 
fate!"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  still  musing  aloud, 
while  emotions  of  the  purest  philanthropy  were 
awakened  in  his  mind  by  the  contemplation  of 
the  soot-begrimed  urchin,  who  sate  between  two 
chimney-pots  on  an  adjacent  house-top :  "thine 
is  indeed  a  hard  fate  t  All  toil,  and  no  pleasure 
for  thee,  poor  boy  !  Even  thine  innocent  sports 
—thine  harmless  pastimes— thy  childish  tricks, 
more  amusing  than  annoying,  are  all  denied 
thee  t  At  this  moment,  suffering  child  do,  I  be 

hold " 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  Mr.  Pickwick  be- 
held at  that  precise  instant ;  because,  scarcely 
had  he  reached  this  truly  affecting  portion  of  his 
soliloquy,  when  a  hard  and  somewhat  ponderous 
snow-ball,  aimed  at  his  cotton  night-cap  by  the 
unfortunate  boy  on  the  top  of  the  chimney,  hit 
him  upon  the  right  eye,  and  compelled  him  to 


withdraw  his  head  from  the  window,  as  if  he 
were  suddenly  shot.  It  was  thus  that  another 
striking  example  was  afforded  of  the  ingratitude 
which  invariably  awaits  upon  sympathy  and  kind- 
ness in  this  world. 

Mr.  Pickwick  had  looked  out  of  the  window, 
n  a  good  humour  with  himself  and  all  the  world ; 
and  he  returned  to  his  dressing-table  in  an  equal 
degree  of  ill-humour  with  himself  and  all  the 
world.  From  this  circumstance  another  great 
noral  may  be  deduced — showing  upon  occasions 
low  easily  the  wind  of  circumstances  might  blow 
•ound  the  vane  of  the  human  feelings.  Mr. 
Pickwick  fully  comprehended  the  force  of  this 
reflection  :  he  could  not,  however,  understand 
why  the  blow  should  light  direct  upon  the  eye. 

In  the  midst  of  these  meditations,  and  just  as 
Mr.  Pickwick's  legs  entered  the  little  black  gait- 
ers, Mr.  Samuel  Weller's  person  entered  the 
room. 

"  Mornin',  sir,"  said  that  functionary. 

"  Good  morning,  Sam,"  returned  Mr.  Pickwick, 
whose  equanimity  of  temper  was  restored  when 
ne  saw  the  florid  and  healthy  countenance  of  his 
faithful  valet :  "  nice  weather  this." 

"  I've  seen  wusier,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller. 
'  It's  exceedin'  fresh,  fine,  an'  healthy ;  an'  so 
I've  been  out  jist  to  exercise  these  wery  elastic 
pay  tent  ever-movin'  limbs  o'  mine." 

"  Ah  !  it's  a  fine  morning  for  a  run,  Sam,"  said 
Mr.  Pickwick,  enveloping  his  chin  in  a  coat  of 
lather,  which  set  off  the  remainder  of  his  expres- 
sive countenance  to  great  advantage :  "  and  it 
is  on  such  a  day  as  this  that  a  man  feels  his 
own  importance — that  he  enjoys  health  and 
spirits — that  he  is  proud  of  being  a  free-born 
Englishman " 

"  Oh  1  wery  proud  o'  that  there  indeed,  sir," 
interrupted  Sam :  "  an'  them  pleasant  little  feel- 
ings o' pride  is  wery  powerfully  excited  ven  a 
great  hulking  feller,  vith  a  bagginet  in  his  hand, 
tells  you  with  a  impudent  woice  that  you  can't 
enter  the  park  gates,  'cos  you've  got  your  undress 
veskitt  on." 

"What  dp  you  mean,  Sam?"  demanded  his 
master,  whose  ideas  of  the  glorious  freedom' of 
Englishmen  were  somewhat  disturbed  by  this 
observation.  • 

"  Wot  I  means  is  this  here,"  said  Sam,  "  that 
no  von  as  isn't  veil  dressed  can't  go  into  the 
parks  ;  an'  so  the  workin'  man  stands  no  chance 
o'  walk i u'  in  them  pleasure  grounds  for  vich  •  he 
helps  to  pay,  if  so  be  he  ain't  got  a  precious 
good  coat  on  his  back.  Poverty's  a  wery' great 
crime  in  this  country,  as  the  overseer  said  to  the 
pauper." 

"  Any  news  this  morning,  Sam  ?"  enquired  Mr. 
Pickwick,  after  a  considerable  pause. 

"Why,  sir,"  returned  Mr.  Weller,  "I  ain't 
heerd  o'  nothin'  very  new,  that  I  know  of.  I  did 
get  up  early  to  go  an*  see  a  feller  cut  a  caper  in 
the  air." 

"  A  tight  rope  dancer,  I  suppose,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick  complacently. 

"  Ah !  a  precious  tight  rope  indeed,  sir,"  replied 
Sam,  shaking  his  head. 

•  "  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  there  was  a  man 
hanged  this  morning,  Sam  ?"  •  exclaimed  Mr. 
Pickwick,  in  whoc»jnind  there  rose  a  scintillation 
of  the.  preceding  to  which  his  valet  alluded.  ' 

"  Never  was  more  serious  in  my  life,  sir." 

"Who  was  the  criminal  that  suffered,  Sam?" 
demanded  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  A  man,  sir,  as  killed  his  wife  in  a  fit  of  intox- 
ication," was  the  answer.  "  A  wery  peaceable, 
an*  quiet  man  he  was  too  ven  he  was  sober — a 
inoffensive,  say-nothing-to-nobody  kind  of  a  fel- 
ler. But  ven  he  was  in  liquor,  my  eyes — sir, 
what  a  owdacious  feller  he  were  to  be  sure.  You 
see,  sir,  that  since  the  government  took  the  hez- 
tra  duty  off  spirits,  them  kind  o'  cases  baa 


greatly  increased.    Laws  makes  drunkards,  sir, 
and  laws  punishes  'em." 

"That  never  struck  me  before,  Sam,"  exclaim- 
ed Mr.  Pickwick,  "  I  really  think  the  government 
ought  to  forbid  the  use  of  strong  drinks." 

"  An'  if  so  be  they  wos  to  do  it,  sir,  wot  'ud  be- 
come o1  the  revenue  P"  asked  Mr.  Weller  hastily. 
"  Did  you  ever  see  a  costermonger,  sir,  as  felt  any 
pity  ven  he  wolloped  his  donkey,  if  so  be  that 
wery  self-same  identical  donkey  was  the  cause  o* 
putting'  more  mohey  in  its  master's  pocket  by 
running  a  little  bit  faster.  Veil,  sir,  so  it  is  with 
the  government:  they  doesn't  care  wot  becomes 
o'  the  people,  so  long  as  they  drains  the  money 
out  on  "em  somehow  or  another."  • 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  your  obser- 
vations, Sam,"  remarked  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  he 
completed  his  toilet. 

"  Hooray  for  breakfast  then,"  ejaculated  Mr. 
Weller.  "  Mr.  Snodgrass  is  already  at  work." 

"  What,  with  his  pen,  Sam  ?" 

"  No,  sir — with  his  jaws.  Muffins  an'  eggi  U 
all  a  gettin"  cold ;  but  Mr.  Snodgrass  al  way  s  keeps 
a  strong,  cup  o'  tea  for  you.  The  childreu  has 
all  been  a  askin'  arter  you  too.  What  very  nice 
quiet,  well-behaved  young  creators  they  is :  young 
lions  is  nothing  to  'em." 

"So  full  of  life  and  spirits,  eh— Sam?"  said 
Mr.  Pickwick  as  he  descended  the  stairs. 

'•Oh!  wery,  sir,"  was  the  answer;  "an*  so 
wery  amiable  too.  •  I  caught  the  eldesi  boy  filling; 
your  best  hat  with  snow-balls  this  mornin',  when 
I  come  down,  and  putt  in'  coals  into  your  great- 
coat pocket  They  ain't  by  uo  means  partickler 
to  a  shade  or  two  what  they  do.  They're  jist  like 
young  bears,  sir  ;  all  their  sorrows^  is  to  come. 
It's  lucky  that  they  don't  know  all  as  is  in  store 
for  'em,  as  the  nobleman  said  ven  he  set  the  man- 
traps to  catch  the  poachers."  

The  moment  Mr.  Pickwick  made  his  appear- 
ance in  the  parlour,  all  the  little  Snodgrasses 
rushed  around  him,  and  welcomed' him'  with  the 
most  unfeigned  delight.  ~  Mr.  Snodgrass'  and'  hig 
wife,  who  were  discussing  muffins  and  domestic 
economy,  abandoned  the  latter  to  help  their 
friend  to  the.  former  ;  and  the  breakfast  passed- 
away  without  any  incident  worthy  of  record. 
After  breakfast  came  the  newspaper,  and  Mr. 
Snodgrass  prepared  to  read  it  to  Mr.  Pickwick, 
while  the  children  withdrew  to  make  a  noise  in 
the  nursery,  and  Mrs.  Snodgrass  a  pudding  in  the 
kitchen.  •'  :  •>•  *  -f  -  •  •  •'  *^ 

"  Any  news  ?"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"We'll  see  in  a  minute,"  replied  Mr.  Snod- 
grass, turning  and  folding  the  paper  in  such  a 
way  as  to  get  at  the  most  interesting  columns. 
"  Ah !  here  seems  to  be  something  which  will  in- 
terest the  world :—'  REPEAL  or  THE  Cos  v  LAVS. 
At  a  moment  when  the  dearness  of  bread  is  call- 
ing the  attention  of  all  classes  of  society  in  Eng- 
land to  the  present  universally  execrated  system 
of  the  Corn  Laws,  we  should  be, wanting  in  out 
duty  to  the  public,  as  honest  journalists,  did  we  not 
mention  any  source  of  comfort,  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  and  which  may  serve  as  a  partial 
consolation  for  the  tyranny  of  oppressive  politi- 
tical  systems.  •  The  .world  will  doubtless  be  anx- 
ious to  te  made  aware  of  such  an  indemnification 
for.  hours  of  suffering,  and  musing ;  and  it  is  with 
a  purely  philanthropic  and  humane  view  that  we 
allude  to  Rowland's  Macassar  Oil  ?' " 

"Pshaw!"  ejaculated  Mi.  Pickwick,  who  had 
been  sitting  on  the  tenter-hooks  of  expectation 
and  suspense  during  the  reading  of  this  para- 
graph, and  in  a  pleasing  state  of  wonder  and  un- 
certainty at  the  nature  of  the  blessing  which  waa 
to  recompense  Englishmen  for  the  tyranny  of  a 
political  system. 

"  Bless  me,  what  do  I  see  now  ?"  cried  Mr.  Snod- 
grass, starting  as  if  he  had  trodden  upon  a  snake, 
and  writhing  very  much  like  one  upon  nil  chair. 
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"What  is  it?"  demanded  Mr.  Pickwick  impa- 
tiently. 

^  '•  I  cannot — no  I  cannot  find  courage  to  read 
it  I"  cried  Mr.  Snodgrass,  a  prey  to  violent  emo- 


tions. 


1  Then  Imust,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick ;  andsnatch- 
ing  the  paper  out  of  the  hands  of  his  friend,  he 
in  a  very  short  time  found  his  visual  organs  at- 
tracted, as  if  by  magnetic  influence,  to  the  follow- 
ing astounding  statement : — 

"  PICKWICK  m  TROUBLE.  A  short  and  rather 
stout  gentleman  was  placed  at  the  bar,  charged 
•with  being  drunk  and  disorderly  in  the  streets  on 
the  previous  evening.  It  appeared,  from  the  evi- 
dence of  Policeman  Bludgin,  of  the  K  division, 
number  six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety 
five,  that  the  prisoner  came  dancing  along  the 
Strand  at  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in 
astate  which  plainly  indicated  that  his  legs  were 
as  unsettled  as  his  ideas.  The  prisoner  was 
bawling  a  stanga  of  some  Bacchanalian  song  at 
the  top  of  his  voice,  and  imitating  the  crowing  of 
cocks,  and  performing  other  vocal  variations  in  a 
ruanni-r  calculated  to  alarm  her  majesty's  liege 
subjects.  Policeman  Bludgin  kindly  and  po- 
litely remonstrated  with  the  prisoner  upon  the 
impropriety  of  breaking  the  peace.  The  pri- 
soner replied  that  he'd  see  the  peace  at  the  devil 
before  he'd  break  it,  and  then  set  up  a  more  ap- 
palling shout  than  ever.  Policeman  Bludgin 
again  remonstrated  with  the  prisoner,  v\  ho  very 
quietly  began  to  take  nil  his  coat,  and  then  laid 
himself  down  upon  the  steps  of  a  duor,  request- 
ing the  policeman  to  tuck  him  up  and  call  him  at 
nine,  when  lie  should  want  hot  water  to  shave 
with.  The  constable,  it  appears,  was  himself 
leaning  against  the  shutters  of  a  house-window, 
as  he  remonstrated  with  the  prisoner  upon  the 
indecency  of  bin  conduct ;  when  the  prisoner 
suddenly  started  up,  swore  that  the  policeman 
was  a  pump,  and  took  the  policeman's  arm,  which 
he  worked  forcibly  up  and  down  under  the 
agreeable  impression  that  it  was  the  pump-han- 
dle. The  policeman  now  called  for  assistance  ; 
and  by  the  aid  of  six  other  constables  of  the  X 
division,  the  prisoner  was  conveyed  to  the  police- 
station  in  Jjow-street,  after  a  most  desperate 
resistance-.  Upon  being  placed  at  the  bar,  he 
•was  asked  who  he  was  ;  and  to  the  astonish- 
jment  of  all  present,  he  gave  his  name  as  s  \  M  - 
ihti  PICKWICK.  His  identity  with  that  cele- 
brated traveller  and  philanthropist  was  then 
immediately  recognised  ;  and  Mr,  Pickwick  was 
allowed  to  ('epart,  alter  having  been  fined  five 
shillings  tor  his  night's  sport." 

"  It  is  an  abominable  tissue  of  falsehoods  !" 
cried  Mr.  Pickwick,  throwing  the  journal  in- 
dignantly upon  the  floor. 

Mr.  Snodgrass  took  up  the  newspaper,   and 
lead  the  whole  report  over   again   for  his  own 
especial  behoof.     When  he  had  terminated  the 
perusal  thereof,  he  recommended  his  illustrious 
friend  to  write  a  letler  to  the  Editor  of  the  jour- 
nal in  question,  and  furnish  a  correct  version  of 
th'e    whol*   proceeding.      To  this  advice    Mr. 
Pickwick  assented,  and  despatched  the  history  of 
the  adventure  to  the  office  ot  the  paper  which 
Lail  published  the  misrepresentation. 
•  As  soon  as  this  matter  was  disposed  of,    Mr. 
Pickwick  continued  his  perusal  .of  the  news- 
paper, in  order  to  wile  away  an  hour  until  the 
arrival  of    the  happy  moment   when  lie  was 
to  proceed  to  the   city   to  call  in  Wood -street, 
Gheapside.     The  journal  was  unusually  full  of 
that  miscellaneous  kind  of  information  which  is 
denominated  "  Chit-chat ;"   and  several  para- 
graphs struck  Mr.  Pickwick's  capacious  imagi- 
nation with  the  importance  of  their  subjects. 
First  he  read  of  how  the  Queen  had  sat  down 
to  dinner  at  precisely  seven  minutes  and  a  half 
past  eight  on  the  preceding  evening ;  and  then 
l)e  came  to  the  case  of  a  poor  man  who  had  not 
had  any  dinner  at  all  for  the  last  three  days. 
Next  his  eye  caught  sight  of  a  paragraph  which 
stated  that  tue  Queen  had  expended  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  upon  buiWing  suitable  stables  ; 
and  then  he  arrived  at  the  distressing  announce- 
ment that  thousands  and  thousands  of  weavers 
in  Spitalfields  were  unable  to  procure  bread  for 

their  starving  families.     This  piragraph   was 
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followed  by  another  to  the  effect  that  the  silk 
weavers  of  France  were  in  a  most  flourishing 
condition,  in  consequence  of  the  large  orders 
their  employers  had  received  from  several  great 
houses  in  London,  especially  from  the  English 
establishments  which  supplied  the  ladies  of  the 
court  and  the  Royal  family.  In  another  part 
of  the  journal  was  a  statement  that  a  man  had 
just  killed  his  own  children  and  attempted  sui- 
cide himself,  in  order  to  avoid  the  workhouse  : 
and  the  very  next  paragraph  to  this  was  the 
pleasing  intelligence  that  her  Most  Gracious 
Majesty  had  just  purchased  a  very  handsome 
monkey  for  a  hundred  guineas.  These  and 
other  equally  amusing  and  diverting  pieces  of 
informatiou — all  tending  to  show  the  prosper- 
ous state  of  the  country,  and  to  support  the 
often  repeated  assertion  that  England  is  the 
happiest  and  the  freest  country  in  the  world — 
were  perused  and  conned  by  Mr.  Pickwick,  in 
the  various  cells  of  whose  fertile  memory  they 
were  duly  distributed.  The  reader  will  of 
course  understand  that  they  have  merely  been 
detailed  by  us,  in  these  Memoirs,  in  order  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  miscellaneous  contents  of 
newspapers  to  those  who  never  read  them. 

As  the  clock  struck  one,  Mr.  Pickwick  sum- 
moned Mr.  Weller,  and  these  two  gentlemen  pro- 
ceeded to  the  city  together,  the  former  inside  of 
nn  omnibus  and  the  latter  on  the  outside.  Af- 
ter having  stopped  precisely  seven  and  twenty 
times  between  the  Gloucester  Coffee-house  and 
Cheapside,  the  omnibus  deposited  our  hero  and 
his  follower  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  their 
destination. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Pickwick,"  exclaimed  the  whole- 
sale grocer,  as  soon  as  our  hero  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  drawing-room;  "we  were  just 
that  moment  talking  of  you." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  bowing  most 
politely  to  the  young  ladies  and  to  Mrs.  Sago: 
"  there's  an  adage,  you  know,  which  says — '  Talk 
of  the  old  gendeman,  and  he  will  appear.'  " 

"So  there  is!"  ejaculated  the  grocer,  poking 
the  fire — not  because  it  wanted  poking,  but  be- 
cause he  wanted  something  to  do. 

"  My  uncle  the  Alderman  always  used  to  quote 
proverbs,"  said  Mrs.  Sago  ;  "  and  one  day  he  got 
himself  into  a  dreadful  scrape  by  doing  so.  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  it,  Mr.  Pickwick  ?" 

"No,  ma'am,  I  did  not,"  was  the  answer  deli- 
vered by  our  hero,  who  had  one  optic  fixed  upon 
Miss  Teresina,  the  other  upon  her  mamma,  and 
his  spectacles  upon  both. 

"  Ah !  well— I'll  tell  it  to  you  another  time," 
said  Mrs.  Sago.  "  Teresina,  dear,  shew  Mr. 
Pickwick  what  you  have  been  doing  this  morn- 
ing." 

"  What !  that  foolish  thing,  ma  ?"  ejaculated 
the  voung  lady,  colouring  up  to  the  eyes. 

"Yes,  dear  —  you  know  you  needn't  be 
ashamed  of  it,"  returned  the  mother.  "The 
truth  is,  Mr.  Pickwick,"  continued  this  lady, 
"  that  my  daughter  Teresina  Hippolyta  has  be- 
gun a  beautiful  bead-purse,  which  she  intends 
to  present  to  you,  as  a  small  acknowledgment 
of  her  gratitude  for  your  kindness  the  other 
night  We  should  nouhave  mentioned  it  now, 
only  Teresina  intended  to  embroider  your  name 
upon  ope  side  of  the  purse,  and  she  wants  to 
know  whether  you  have  any  other  Christian 
name  than  Samuel." 

"None,  ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  a 
smile  ;  "  and  I  really  cannot  sufficiently  express 
my  thanks  to  your  charming  daughter  for  her 
kind  attentions.'" 


anything  the  extraordinary  nature  of  which 
will  insure  publicity,  because  their  names  stand 
a  chance  of  getting  into  the  newspapers.  For 
instance,  last  year  we  had  a  ball  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  distressed  Cherokee  Indians,  without 
knowing  whether  there  really  was  any  distress 
amongst  them  or  not ;  and  the  year  before  that 
we  had  one  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  Be- 
douin Arabs  with  flannel-jackets,  flannel  being 
very  useful  in  hot  climates.  13ut  here's  the 
prospectus  of  the  ball  for  next  week." 

"Oh!  that's  it*~is  it?"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
to  whose  eyes  Mr.  Sago  displayed  a  beautiful 
pink-coloured  paper. 

"Just  hear  how  we  open  'onr  prospectus," 
continued  Mr.  Sago.  "We  say, — 'The  appal- 
ling condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  St>cietjr 
Islands,  in  consequence  of  an  almost  total  want 
of  wholesome  provisions,  must  awaken  the  deep- 
est sympathy  in  the  minds  of  all  true  philan- 
thropists. To  such  a  pitch  has  the  starving 
condition  of  these  poor  creatures  reached,  that 
they  are  compelled  to  feed  upon  each  other ;  and 
instead  of  existing  upon  good  roast  beef  and 
plum-pudding  (old  English  fare)  they  are  un- 
der the  necessity  of  devouring  man-cutlets  and 
man-chops.'" 

"  Very  pathetic  !"  ejaculated  Mr.  Pickwick, 
wiping  away  a  tear.  "  Still,  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing  " 

"  I  know  what  you  would  say,"  interrupted 
Mr.  Sago  j  "  but  it  won't  do  !  We  should  not 
get  a  soul  to  take  a  ticket,  if  we  published  a  pro- 
spectus advocating  a  ball  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  Irish — the  starving  weavers — or  the  unfor- 
tunate coal-whippers  !  It  would  never  do,  sir: 
people's  hearts  will  only  melt  at  the  distress  of 
foreigners,  and  not  at  the  miseries  of  English- 
men ;  and  that's  the  reason  why  we  pitch  upon 
foreigners  at  such  a  great  distance.  The  farther 
off  they  are,  the  more  sympathy  they  will  ex- 
cite." 

"  I  shall  be  happy  to  take  four  tickets,"  said 
Mr.  Pickwick.  "  My  friends  Tupman,  Winkle, 
and  Snodgrass  will  accompany  me." 

"  And  you  will  dance,  Mr.  Pickwick  ?"  ejacu- 
lated Mrs.  Sago.  "Oh!  yes — you  must  dance! 
I'm  sure  such  a  good  cause  will  make  you  dance! 
Alderman  Fitzbuggins,  of  Portsoken,  danced 
when  he  was  seventy-seven,  and  died  next  morn- 
ing." 

"That  was  the 'Dance  of  Death'  with  a  ven- 
geance !"  cried  Mr.  Sago.  . 

"  Oh !  as  for  me,  I  shall  certainly  dance,1' 
said  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  down  very  compla- 
cently at  his  tights  and  gaiters ;  "  and  l"  shall  beg 
to  dance  first  with  Miss  Teresina  Hippolyta." 

Miss  Teresina  simpered  an  assent  and  giggled 
with  her  sister;  and  the  conversation  turned 
upon  other  topics.  Mr.  Pickwick  was  easily  pre- 
vailed upon  to  stay  to  lunch,  at  which  Mr.  Fran- 
cis Sago  made  his  appearance  from  the  counting- 
house  down-stairs  ;  and  after  a  tolerably  long  vi- 
sit of  about  two  hours,  he  summoned  Sam  Weller 
from  the  kitchen,  and  arrived  in  Half  Moon-street, 
accompanied  by  his  faithful  valet,  as  the  clock 
struck  four. 

(To  be  continned  In  our  next.) 


"And  now  I  have  something  to  say,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Sago,  with  a  complacent  air.  "We 
are  goirg,  Mr.  Pickwick,  to  have  a  ball  in  the 
eity_«t  the  London  Tavern— for  the  benefit  of 
the  distressed  Cannibals  of  the  Society  Islands; 
and  I  am  sure  that  for  so  philanthropic  a  pur- 
pose 1  shall  not  ask  for  your  co-operation  in 
vain." 

"Oh!  dear  no,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick;  "but 
don't  you  think  that  the  funds  would  be  much 
better  disposed  of  if  they  were  to  be  devoted 
to  our  own  distressed  countrymen?" 

"Wouldn't  do,  Mr.  Pickwick,"  was  the  im- 
mediate reply  vouchsafed  by  the  grocer  ;— 
"wouldn't  do,  sir,— never  should  get  up  a  ball 
for  such  a  purpose— .hat  been  tried  a  thousand 
times  and  failed.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Pickwick, 
that  the  rich  families  in  London  will  patronise 


FACTS  FOR  W1NE-DRINKERS. 
PLINY  declared  that  wine  could  not  possibly  be  a  harm- 
less drink,  since  it  wag  mixed  with  su  many  destructive 
ingredients.  When  we  consider  the  extent  to  which 
all  liquids,  that  bear  the  denomination  of  wine,  arc 
adulterated  or  doctored,  we  do  not  despair  of  under- 
mining the  evil  habits  of  the  wealthy  in  respect  to  in. 
temperance,  as  well  aa  those  of  the  poor.  AdJison,  ia 
Tilt  Taller,  placed  the  following  observations  upon  re- 
cord : — "  There  is  in  the  city  a  certain  fraternity  of 
chemical  operators,  who  work  under  ground  in  boles, 
caverns,  and  dark  retirements,  to  conceal  their  mysteries 
from  the  eyes  and  observations  of  mankind.  These 
subterraneous  philosophers  are  daily  employed  in  the 
transmutation  of  liquors,  and,  by  the  power  of  magical 
drugs  and  incantations,  raising  under  the  streets  of 
London  the  choicest  products  of  the  bills  and  valleys  of 
France.  They  can  squeeze  Bordeaux  out  of  the  sloe, 
and  can  extract  Champagne  from  an  apple."  Dr.  Lee, 
of  America,  observes  that  "  the  annual  importation  of 
what  IB  called  Port  Wine,  into  the  United  States,  far 
exceeds  the  whole  annual  preface  of  the  Alto  Douro." 
Morewood  says  that  "  one  half  of  the  Port,  and  five- 
siiihs  of  the  white  wines,  consumed  in  London,  are  the 
produce  of  the  hone  presses."  It  is  •  well-known  fact 
that  the  worst  kinds  of  French  red  wines  are  procured 
to  make  the  Claret  for  ike  English  market ;  and  that 
large  quantities  of  brandy  are  mixed  with  those  inferior 
sorts,  to  render  them  fit  for  exportation  to  this  country. 
Jacob,  la  his  work  upon  Spain,  lays  Utat.aU  the  Sherry 
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•wine  which  Is  sent  to  England  is  largely  mixed  with 
brandy.  "  Most  of  the  wine- merchants  io  Xeres  have 
•distilleries  to  make  brandy,  to  add  to  the  wine,  but  do 
sot  export  any."  Dr.  Henderson,  the  famous  writer 
•upon  Vines,  says  that  "  the  number  of  bands  through 
which  wine  usually  passes  before  it  reaches  the  con- 
sumer,  the  great  difference  of  price  between  the  first  rate 
and  the  inferior  sorts,  and  the  prevailing  ignorance  with 
respect  to  their  distinguishing  characters,  afford  so  many 
facilities  and  temptations  to  fraud  and  imposition  in  this 
branch  of  trade,  that  no  buyer,  however  great  his  cau- 
tion, however  just  his  taste,  is  wholly  secure  against 


Mr.  Grindrod,  in  Bacchus,  quotes  the  following  re- 
ceipt for  making  Port  Wine,  from  one  of  the  numerous 
publicans'  and  vintners'  Wine-Guides  which  arr  annually 
published: — "  Take  of  good  cider  4  gallons,  of  the 
juice  of  red  beet-root  2  quarts,  of  brandy  2  quarts, 
of  logwood  4  ounces,  of  bruised  rhatany  root  £  a 
pound ;  first  infuse  the  logwood  and  rhatany  root  in 
brandy  and  a  gallon  of  cider  for  one  week,  then  strain 
of  the  liquor,  and  mix  the  other  ingredient*  :  keep  it  all 
in  a  cask  for  a  month,  when  it  will  be  fit  to  bottle." 
Same  time  ago  The  Mechanics'  Magazine  gave  the  fol- 
lowing Chemical  Analysis  of  a  bottle  of  cheap  Port- 
Wine  : — "  Spirits  of  wine  3  ozs.,  cider  14  ozs.,  sugar 
l$ozs.,  alum  2  scruples,  tartaric  acid  1  scruple,  strong 
decoction  of  logwood  4  ozs.  The  Vintners  ail  Li- 
censed Victualler's  Wine-Guide  contains  the  following 
receipt: — "If  abutt  of  Sherry  is  too  high  in  colour,  take 
*  quart  of  warm  sheep  or  lamb's  blood,  mix  it  with  the 
wine,  and,  when  thoroughly  fine,  draw  it  off,  when  you 
will  find  the  colour  as  pale  as  necessary."  The  same 
work  tells  us  that,  in  order  to  colour  claret  suitably  to 
English  taste,  we  must  make  a  decoctian  of  black  sloes, 
stewed  in  Port-Wine,  and  made  into  a  syrup  with  a 
large  quantity  of  sugar.  A  pint  of  this  decoction — or 
rather  syrup,  will  colour  a  hogshead  of  claret.  Mr. 
Grindrod  informs  us  that  "the  Cape-Wine  generally 
sold  to  the  public  is  composed  of  the  drippings  of  the 
cocks  from  the  various  casks  in  the  adulterator's  cellars, 
the  filtering  of  the  lees  of  the  different  wines  in  their 
cellars,  any  description  of  bad  or  spoiled  white  wines, 
with  the  addition  of  brandy  or  rum-cowe,  and  spoiled 
•cider."  The  work,  entitled  Deadly  Adulteration,  says, 
"  The  delicately  pale  Cape  Sherry,  or  Cape  Madeira,  at 
astonishingly  low  prices,  and  of  course  for  ready  money, 
is  composed  of  the  same  delicious  ingreffeats,  with  the 
addition  of  extract  of  almond-cake,  and  a  little  of  that 
delectable  liquor,  lambs'  blood,  to  decompose  its  colour, 
or,  in  the  cant  phraseology,  to  (rive  it  complexion. " 

With  regard  to  Champagne,  M-.  Grindrod  assures  us 
that  "  most  of  the  second-rate  Champagne  sold  in  this 
country  is  prepared  from  the  juice  of  acid  fruits,  such 
as  the  gooseberry."  In  the  year  1829,  a  company  of 
French  wine  merchants  contracted  with  the  Camera  of 
Herefordshire  for  the  supply  of  the  juice  of  the  pears  of 
that  county;  and  from  which  juice  the  Company  intended 
to  concoct  a  "  Champagne  wine"  for  the  English  market. 
We  may  also  here  observe  that  all  the  Cbantpagne  ma- 
nufactured in  the  French  wine-countries  which  produce 
the  grope  from  which  it  is  made,  in  one  year  does  nat 
amount  to  the  quantity  of  liquid  consumed  in  London 
tinder  the  denomination  of  Champagne,  during  the  same 
period. 

Lead  and  litharge  have  been  ".«••!  by  foreign  wine- 
merchants  to  correct  the  acidity  of  their  white  wines  ; 
and  even  arsenic  has  been  introduced  into  wints 
made  in  England.  Graham,  in  his  Treatitt  on  Me 
Preparation  of  Wines,  says  that  wine  will  be  prevented 
from  turning  by  putting  a  pound  of  molten  lead  "  in 
pure  water  in  your  cask,  pretty  warm,"  and  that  eaak 
mast  be  stopped  close.  The  Vintners'  Guide  recom- 
mends su  ear  of  lead  (a  deadly  poison)  for  clearing  muddy 
wines.  By  these  means  white  wines  are  rendered  trans- 
parent.; and  there  is  no  other  method  known  of  recover- 
ing ropy  wines.  Oifila,  the  celebrated  French  chemist, 
describes  the  effects  of  lea,!  adulterations  to  be  fcetid 
eructations,  hiccoughs,  difficulty  of  respiration,  cramp, 
thirst,  coldness  of  limbs,  convulsions,  and  delirium. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Parsons,  in  And  Bacchus,  informs  us 
that  he  heard  a  medical  man  very  lately  recommend 
Port- Wine  to  a  sick  lady,  under  the  impression  that  the 
arsenic  in  the  wine  would  be  nsefnl  to  her  complaint : 
"  he  did  not  however  cure  her  by  the  poison,"  continues 
this  author  ;  "  although  I  a-n  happy  to  say  that,  in  her 
case,  total  abstinence  has  effected  a  perfect  cure,  and 
therefore  succeeded  in  a  disease  in  which  all  the  doctors 
tailed."  From  the  same  work  just  now  quoted,  we  ex- 
tract the  following  remark*  : — "  Bitter  almonds  are 
used  to  give  a  natty  flavour  to  wine  ;  sweet-briar,  orris- 
root,  clary,  cherry,  laurel  water  and  elder-flowers,  form 
the  bouquet  of  high-flavoured  wines ;  alum  renders  meagre 
wine  bright ;  brazil- wood,  cake  of  pressed  elder-berries, 
and  bilberries,  render  faint-coloured  Port  a  deep  purple  ; 
O«k  saw-dust  and  husks  of  filberts  give  ^stringency  to 
unripe  red  wines;  and  the  ertut  of  Port-  Wines,  which  is 
•opposed  to  be  an  unquestionable  evidence  of  age,  is 
often  produced  by  a  saturated  solution  of  cream  of  tartar, 
coloured  with  brazil-wood  or  cochineal."*  In  the  year 
1 B26,  thirty-eight  pipes  of  wiae  were  exported  from 
Oporto  to  the  Cbaanel  Islands ;  and  two  hundred  aad 
nmety- three  pipes  were  in  the  MUM  year  imported  from 
the  Channel  Islands  to  Lindon.  The  wioe- merchants 
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of  the  Channel  Islands  thus  convert  thirty-eight  pipes  ol 
wine  into  two  hundred  and  ninety-three. 

Dr.  Lee,  of  America,  says,  "  Wine  dealers  doubtless 
suppose  that  the  quantity  of  lead  used  to  adulterate 
their  liquids  is  too  small  to  produce  any  bad  effects ;  but 
the  numerous  instances  on  record  of  poisoning  by  this 
article  pro .  e  the  incorrectness  of  this  doctrine.  More 
than  fifty  cases  hare  fallen  within  my  own  observation 
where  persons  have  suffered  severely  from  the  use  of 
cheap  wines,  and  two  or  three  cases  of  death,  most  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  same  cause."  Speaking  of  the  large 
quantities  of  brandy  which  are  mixed  with  those  foreign 
wines  that  are  intended  for  English  consumption,  Dr. 
Henderson  says,  "The  vitiated  taste  of  the  English 
market  is  the  only  excuse  for  the  merchants;  for  the 
wine  itself  cannot  require  the  admixture."  The  clever 
author  of  Bacchus  informs  us  that  the  deleterious  sys- 
tem of  adulteration  has  two  objects  in  view;  viz.,  1st. 
To  substitute  an  artificial  compound  at  a  cheaper  rate  in 
the  place  of  the  genuine  article.  This  is  effected  by  va- 
rious means  adapted  to  imitate  the  colour,  taste  ami 
intoxicating  quality  of  the  liquors  professed  to  be  pre- 
pared ;  and,  2ndly.  To  prevent  these  liquors  from  going 
into  peculiar  states  or  conditions,  termed  by  some  ilix- 
eates,  and  thence  popularly  denominated  thr  art  of 
doctoring.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Parsons,  in  Anti-Bacchus, 
has  the  following  admirable  observations  upon  the  subject 
of  adulterating  wiaes: — "  The  reader  must  surely  blush 
for  those  Christians  who  dare  insinuate  that  the  deadly 
wines  of  modern  times  are  the  same  as  those  referred  to 
in  the  Sacred  Volume.  The  wine  that  cheereth  the  heart 
of  man,  that  our  Lord  made  at  the  marriage  of  Caaa,  or 
that  he  used  at  the  first  sacrament,  could  not  have  been 
charged  with  twenty  four  per  ceat.  of  alcohol,  because 
distilled  spirits  were  then  unknown  ;  nor  can  we  believe 
that  it  was  made  out  of  cider,  logwood,  or  lead;  and 
front  the  wines  being  different,  the  argument  from  Scrip- 
ture have  no  weight  with  any  reflecting  miud.  Tads, 
on  whatever  side  or  aspect  we  look  at  this  question,  we 
see  the  reasonableness,  propriety,  advantage,  and  duty 
of  total  abstinence." 

Dr.  Rush,  the  celebrated  American  writer,  says,  "  The 
solitary  instances  of  longevity  which  are  now  and  then 
met  with  in  hard-drinkers,  no  more  disprove  the  deadly 
effects  of  alcoholic  liquor,  than  the  solitary  instances  of 
recoveries  from  apparent  death,  by  drowning,  prove  that 
there  is  no  danger  to  life  from  a  human  body  lying  an 
hour  under  water." 

The  statements  made  in  this  article — the  proofs  of  the 
universality  of  the  system  of  adulteration  in  respect  to 
wines — the  fact  that  poisons  of  the  most  deadly  nature 
form  parts  of  that  adulteration — the  filthy  devices  to 
which  adulteratora  have  recourse  to  .colour  or  cleanse 
their  wines— the  infamous  .eompaunds-jtibich  are  sold 
under  the  denomination  of  "  Cbe-ap  Wlaes"— and  the 
gnorance  as  to  the  amount  of  deleterious  stuff 
imbibed,  under  which  the  wine-drinker  labours, — tbeie 
circumstances  should  alone  be  sufficient  to  induce  the 
thinking  portion  of  the  community  to  banish  from  the 
table  all  that  vile  trash  which  is  called  Wine.  The  ex- 
citement wine  produces  is  unnatural  and  prejudicial  to 
health,  and  the  spirits  invariably  suffer  a  greater  amount 
of  depression  by  means  of  the  re.actioo.  If  an  individual 
trust  to  the  wine-bottle  to  evoke  the  bright  sallies  of  his 
wit  and  encourage  conversational  powers,  he  must  indeed 
have  but  a  very  miserable  opinion  of  his  sterling  abilities, 
since  he  trusts  to -artificial  measures  to  bring  them  into 
action.  One  single  glass  of  wine  produces  this  artifi  ial 
effect ;  and  it  is  seldom  that  the  individual,  whose  con- 
versational powers  are  evoked  by  wine,  is  not  himself  a 
liar,  a  bully,  a  boaster,  and  a  mass  of  conceit  and  impu- 
dence. He  becomes  a  nuisance  to  his  companions,  and 
is  amusing  only  to  himself.  The  very  habit,  to  which 
he  trusts  for  the  sources  of  his  wit  and  anecdote,  bears 
incontrovertible  evidence  to  his  egotism. 


PHRENOLOGY. 

PHRENOLOGY,  or  the  science  of  the  mind,  does  not,  as 
generally  supposed,  simply  mean  an  acquaintance 
with  the  mechanical  structure  or  relative  proportions 
of  the  brain;  but  it  is  a  sy-tem  entering  deeply  intothe 
philosophy  of  man,  and  embracing  toe  consideration  of 
his  moral  and  intellectual  faculties.  Phrenologists  at- 
tempt not  to  inquire  into  the  nature  or  essence  of  mind 
itself:  their  only  object  is  to  ascertain  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  manifests  its  powers  ;  and  they  do  so 
by  observing  facts  submitted  by  the  author  of  nature  to 
the  cognizance  of  our  faculties.  Hence  their  system 
canuot  be  said  to  be  founded  upon  empiricism,  as  it  ha* 
science  and  philosophy  for  its  basis.  Phrenologists 
only  state  the  conclusions  to  which  they  are  led  by  a 
careful  examination  of  the  phenomena  which  the  mind 
exhibits ;  and  they  avow  themselves  as  ignorant  as  theii 
opponents  concerning  the  nature,  essence  or  substance 
of  the  mind. 

A  minute  study  of  the  form  of  head*  will  enable  the 
observer  to  recognise  one  constant  shape  tn  the  head  of 
every  great  painter,  of  every  great  musician,  of  every 
great  mechanic,  severally  devoting  n  decided  predis- 
position in  the  individual  to  one  or  other  of  these  arts. 
We  bar)  heard  speak  from  time  immemorial  of  the  fonc- 
lions  of  the  muscles;  but  not  a  word  alxMit  thu  functions 
of  the  brain.  Phrenology  however  teaches  us  that  the 
form  of  the  skull  is  entirely  doe  Io  the  form  of  the 


viscus  which  is  contained  in  it.  Hence  may  we  de- 
termine the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  of  man,  by 
means  of  hie  cerebral  organic  .tion ;  and  hence  is  the 
physiology  of  the  brain  established. 

It  in  well  known  that  all  ideas  come  into  the  mind 
by  means  of  the  external  senses:  but  the  sense*  them- 
selves do  not  form  the  idea*.  When  an  impression 
is  made  upon  the  hand,  it  is  not  the  organs  of  the) 
touch  which  form  the  conception  af  the  object  making; 
the  impression  ;  but  the  nerves  of  feeling"llthe  hauC ' 
receive  the  impression,  and  a  faculty  of  thftoind  per- 
ceives the  object.  Hence  previous  to  every  perception, 
there  must  be  an  antecedent  impression  on  the  organs 
of  sense  ;  and  the  whole  functions  of  these  organs  con- 
sist in  receiving  and  transmitting  this  impression  to  the 
internal  faculties.  Hance  it  is  evident  that  Phreno- 
logy is  not  refuted,  bat  is  rather  confirmed  by  the 
doctrine  relative  to  the  sensations  taught  by  Aristotle, 
and  revived  by  Locke. 

Phrenologists  divide  the  faculties, into  two  order*— 
feelings  and  inttlltct.  The  formers)**  *ubdivi«Ud  into 
propensities  and  urntimrnt* ;  the  latter  Into  knowing 
facultit*  and  reflecting  faculties.  In  studying  to* 
faculties  of  the  mind,  we  must  kctfejhe  following 
points  in  view :  -Firstly,  that  each  facdOy  is  a  specific 
power  of  feeling  in  a  certain  way,  or  of  forming  idea* 
of  a  certain  kind,  ami  that  each  is  distinct  from  the 
feelings  which  it  produces  and  the  ideas  which  it  form*. 
Secondly,  that  each  faculty  has  received  iUconitituiioo, 
from  nature,  and  that-its  functions  depend  on  that  con*, 
stitution  alone,  and  not  on  the  human  will.  Thirdly. 
that  the  same  functions  cannot  be  performed  by  dif- 
ferent faculties.  For  example,,  the  faculty  of  tune  it 
a  specific  power  to  perceive  melody,  and  it  ii  distinct 
from  the  impressions  of  melody  which  it  perceives.  Thi» 
faculty  perceives  melody  in  virtue  of  its  constitution, 
and  not  in  consequence  of  the  will  ;  and  it  doe«  not 
trace  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  feel  benevolence, 
or  perform  any  other  function  beside*  that  of  perceiving 
melody.  Fourthly,  the  faculties  stand  in  a  determi- 
nate relation  in  regard  to  the  object  of  external  nature, 
which  relation  cannot  lie  changed  by  the  will.  Kor 
example,  the  feelings  nf  comparison  cannot  be  readily 
excit«d  by  the  perception  of  an  object  indelicate  and 
olucene  ;  nor  can  the  faculty  of  araativenew be  excited 
by  the  perception  of  an  object  in  distress.  Fifthly, 
each  faculty  may  be  excited  to  activity  by  presentation 
of  the  objects  naturally  related  to  it;  and  it  ra»y  ba- 
corae  active  also  from  internal  excitement.  Io  every 
case,  the  functions  performed  are  conformable  to  the 
constitution  of  the  faculty,  by  whatever  cause  it  in  ex- 
cited. And,  sixtUy.  the  intensity  of  the  power  of  feel- 
ing in  any  way,  or  of  forming  idea*  of  any  kmd.,j*j 
alway*  in  proportion  to  the  energy  and  activity  of  the 
special  faculty  whose  function  it  is  to  produce  sucK 
feelings,  or  to  form  such  kind  of  ideas. 

Having  thus  ascertained  the  precise  nature  and  use 
of  ihe  various  faculties,  t  e  phrenologist*  proceeded 
to  consider  the  mode  of  distributing  them  in  accord- 
ance with  their  organs  in  the  brain.  Aad  first,  ,*s  the 
English  language  presented  very  few  single  word* 
which  expressed  their  conception  of  Ihe  peculiar  faenl. 
ties  of  the  mind,  they  were  obliged  to  speak  either  by 
circumlocution  or  by  means  of  new  name*.  Hiving 
established  different  propensities  as  peculiar  faouUiep 
of  the  mind,  in  order  to  designate  prospensity  they  look. 
the  termination  ive  as  indicating  the  quality  of  produc- 
ing, and  ness  as  indicating  the  abstract  state;  and 
ivtness  has  therefore  been  joined  to  different  rooU 
amongst  which  preference  has  beerfgiven  to  English 
words  generally  admitted.  The  following  is  the  last 
list  of  name*  of  organs :  — t.  Philoprogenitiveneas.  g 
Amativene**.  '  3.  Destructiveness.  4.  Coostructi\e- 
ness.  5.  Coocentrativeness.  6.  Attachment  7. 
Combalivenew.  8.  Ideality.  9.  Self-Ejlcem.  .10 
Approbativentt*.  ll.  CautioiMnea*.  12.  Faith.  M 
Firmness.  14.  Conscientiousness.  IS.  SeorativenM*. 
16.  Imitation.  17.  Veneration.  19.  Hope.  19.  Ac- 
quisitivene**.  JO.  Benevelence.  21.  Comparison. 
22.  Eventuality.  23.  Causality.  84.  Congrqitjr: 
25.  Individuality.  26.  Locality.  27,  Time.  23. 
Order.  29.  Form.  30.  Size.  31.  Weight.  32  Co- 
lour. 33..  Natural  language.  34.  Artificial  language. 
35.  Number.  36.  Time.  37.  Motion.  38.  Touch. 
39.  Scent.  40.  Aliment.  Each  of  the  faculties  is 
supposed  to  have  its  own  peculiar  organic  apparatus 
in  each  hemisphere  of  the  brain  ;  so  that  there  are  two 
organs  to  each  (acuity.  In  the  science  of  Phrenology, 
it  is  however  absolutely  necessary  to  distinguish  ba- 
i  ween  the  two  elements,  sice  an<l  activity ;  aad  pro- 
bably the  greatest  errors  committed  by  many  who 
pretend  to  a  knowledge  of  the  science,  arise  from  their 
confounding  them  together. 

Many  veil  intentioned  persons  have  argued  against 
phrenology,  under  the  impreesion  "  that  it  virtually 
charge*  nature  with  the  guilt  of  man,  inasmuch  a*  it 
charge*  her  with  having  implan'ed  the  faculties  whieh 
impel  him  to  action."  But  of  what  system  may,  not 
the  »ame  thing  be  laid  ?  There  «we  such  acts  a*  theft*, 
murders,  frauds,  done  by  men  From  what  do  thai*) 
act*  proceed  P  Do  they  proceed-  from  reason,  from 
corrupted  detirei.  from  any  source  in  the  mind  itself  ; 
or  do  they  proceed  directly,  of,  de  plant  from  tbe.rv- 
itigation  of  ike  de^U  ?  Such  actions  «r»  maaifeiUd  ; 
and  they  must  flow  fre*m.  ttmi  towee.  If  toy  few 
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from  perverted  reason,  then  nature  gave  reason  :  if  from 
corrupted  desires,  then  nature  gave  desires;  if  frofti 
the  instigation  of  the  devil,  then  nature  made  us  liable 
to  be  thus  instigated.  Still  nature  is  as  much  to  blame 
in  one  case  as  in  another.  Oh  !  let  man  remember  that 
truth,  which  proclaims  so  loudly  the  power  and  wis- 
dom of  the  ALMIGHTY,  that,  if  nature  have  implanted 
faculties,  giving  a  desire  to  destroy,  to  acquire  pro- 
perty, or  to  fight,  yet  this  tame  nature  has  also  given 
«  power  to  restrain  or  indulge  in  these  outward  acts  at 
pleasure,  and  implanted  an  innate  faculty,  called  Con- 
science,  which  perceives  the  qualities  of  riyht  and 
tcrony,  to  direct  these  propensities  in  their  outward 
manifestations.  Thus  nature  is  not  responsible  for  vice  ; 
but  man  is  responsible  himself,  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  the  restraining  power,  and  of  the  distinguish- 
ing faculties  which  he  possesses! 


FRENCH    CHARACTERS  CARICATURED. 

NO.    Till. —  THIS    SJUB-KDITOK. 

THE  office  of  the  principal  Editor  of  a  Paris  journal  is 
a  most  remarkable  locality.  But  little  ornamented, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  especially  dirty,  it  is  furnished 
with  a  table  covered  with  a  green  cloth  (the  said  green 
cloth  is  enamelled  with  a  dozen  journals  of  different 
colours,  and  a  hundred  black  spots  of  ink  all  of  the 
same  colour) — six  chairs,  purchased  at  the  price  of  a 
puff  in  the  journal  itself — and  a  number  of  pigeon- 
holes in  a  desk,  embellished  with  articles  upon  the 
custom-question,  articles  on  the  sugar-question,  articles 
on  the  codfinhery-question,  articles  on  the  herring- 
fishery  question,  and  articles  on  all  other  questions,  to 
•which  the  said  articles  might  be  considered  the  answers. 
The  Chief  Editor,  whose  countenance  wears  a  most  im- 
portant aspect,  and  whose  wig  increases  the  awe-inspir- 
ing nature  of  his  demeanour,  is  deeply  occupied  in 
fulfilling  (he  ponderous  duties  of  his  office  ;  that  is  to 
say,  he  plays  with  a  tooth-pick,  or  cuts  his  nails  with  a 
penknife,  while  the  Sub-Editor  is  preparing  the  ar- 
ticles for  his  inspection. 

The  Sub- Editor,  wearing  a  hat  such  as  ii  never  seen 
elsewhere,  and  a  coat  which  defies  all  imitation,  and 
holding  in  his  band  a  cane  with  which  no  one's  back 
has  any  wish  to  form  an  acquaintance,  enters  the  Chief- 
Editor's  office  with  that  importance  which  is  not  al- 
ways conferred  by  real  talent.  He  presents  an  article 
to  the  Chief-Editor,  who  looks  up  in  his  face  en- 
quiringly. 

"  Here,  my  dear  sir,"  says  the  Sub-Editor, "  here  is 
mn  article  upon  the  new  law,  which  I  show  up  in  a 
desperate  manner,  I  can  promise  you." 

"What  are  you  thinking  of  I"  cries  the  Chief- Edi- 
tor,  whose  wig  actually  stands  on  end,  while  he  thinks 
of 'the  bribe  lately  sent  to  his  journal  by  the  ministry 
then  in  power,  and  which  bribe  is  to  be  continued 
quarterly;  "  what  are  you  thinking  of P  It  is  not  for 
lie  to  attack  the  new  law  :  we  should  defend  it." 

"Oh!  well— well,"  says  the  Sub-Editor:  "  I  will 
just  go  and  touch  it  up  over  again  ;  and  I  will  make 
you  a  glorious  article  in  favour  of  the  said  law.  I  was 
labouring  under  the  impression  that  we  were  one 'of  the 
opposition  journals  still." 

"  Ah !  last  week  it  was  very  different,"  returns  the 
Chief- Editor:  "the  interests  of  the  country  required 
that  kind  of  language ;  but  the  country  has  been  satis- 
fied." 

"I  perceive  the  meaning  of  your  words, — days  and 
numbers  follows  each  other,  but  are  not  alike.  As  for 
the  matter  of  the  bribe/  that  is  a  matter  entirely  be- 
tween ourselves.  I  hope  you  will  now  gay  me  for  my 
articles  at  the  rate  of  seventy-two  francs  each :  that  is 
what  I  used  to  receive  in  the  offices  of  all  journals,  of 
all  shades  of  opinion,  in  which  I  have  frequently  been 
employed." 

"  Sir,  I  beg  you  will  not  think  that  the  money  which 
I  receive  from  the  prime  minister  will  be  used  in  any 
illegitimate  way.  It  will  be  expended  in  giving  en- 
couragement  " 

"Well,  in  that  case,  I  desire  to  be  encouraged  also," 
Interrupts  the  Sub-Editor:  "and,  if  I  do  not  receive 
an  increase  of  salary,  I  shall  turn  my  talents  to  the 
opposition  journal  again.  By  the  bye,  while  I  think  of 
it,  do  not  forget  to  let  me  see  the  proof  of  the  Thea- 
trical Review  which  I  delivered  in  just  now  :  I  show 
up  the  new  actress  at  the  Comic-Opera  in  fine  style." 

"  Ah  1  but  you  should  not  have  done  that,"  exclaims 
the  Editor  in  Chief:  "  that  young  lady  is  under  the 
protection  of  the  prime  minister ;  and  she  must  there- 
fore necessarily  be  a  very  talented  woman." 

"Well,  I  am  glad  you  have  mentioned  this  fact," 
returns  the  Sub- Editor ;  "  because,  in  correcting  the 
proofs,  it  is  easy  to  put  Applauie  for  Hittet.  We  can 
alto  eay  that,  when  the  curtain  fell,  the  was  desired  to 
come  forward,  and  that  flowers  were  showered  upon 
her.  Although  Ibis  did  not  happen,  it  (till  might  have 
done  to  ;  apd  therefore  I  do  not  tee  why  we  may  not 
publish  a  probability,  teeing  that  we  to  often  propagate 
animjinuihility." 

"  We  will  take  care  that  the  prime  minister  shall  be 
well  pleated  with  -us  to-morrow  morning,"  tayt  the 
Chief-Editor.  "He  will  like  the  way  in  which  we 
•peak  of  the  Eastern  question  and  the  success  of  the 
young  actress." 

"And  by  the  bye,  who  it  the  reporter  that  gives  an 
account  of  the  pieces  performed  at  the  Vaudeville  the- 


atref"  demands  the  Sub-Editor.  "  He  always  signs 
his  articles  O.  Z." 

"  Ah  !  tie  is  a  very  clever  young  fellow.  His  name 
is  Jules  Lamerluche,"  snys  the  Chief-Editor.  "He 
says  that  all  plays  are  execrable.  He  is  a  young  man 
full  of  promise,  and  has  ;t  piece  received  at  the  Pan- 
theon theatre." 

"  Well,  then,"  continues  the  Sub-Editor,  "  have  the 
kindness  to  tell  the  aforesaid  Jules  Lamerluche  not  to 
abuse  any  of  the  pieces  written  by  Derval — 1  dined 
with  him  yesterday  ;  nor  those  of  Derville — I  aine 
with  him  to-day  ;  iior  those  of  Dervoir — I  dine  with 
him  to-morrow.  He  may  say  what  he  likes  about  all 
the  famous  dramatic  authors,  because  they  never  invite 
me  to  dinner." 

"  I  will  not  forget  what  you  wish,"  says  the  Chief- 
Editor  ;  "  but,  in  the  meantime,  go  and  alter  the  phy- 
siognomy of  your  article.  The  compositors  are  waitiug 
for  it  in  the  printing-office." 

"lam  going  in  a  minute,"  says  the  Sub-Editor. 
"  But,  before  1  go,  just  let  me  leave  you  a  few  puffs  to 
put  into  to-morrow's  paper.  Here  is  one  in  which  I 
mention  '  that  a  man  had  his  leg  broken  yesterday  by 
a  cabriolet,  but  that  he  was  immediately  conveyed  to 
the  abode  of  that  celebrated  and  well-known  physician, 
Doctor  Brir.davoine,  No  25,  Rue  de  Richelieu.' — Brin- 
davoine  is  a  friend  of  mine,  and  might  very  well  set  a 
man's  leg  for  him,  although  he  really  has  never  yet 
had  a  single  patient  even  to  consult  him  about  a  cold. 
He  can't  therefore  be  a  celebrated  doctor;  but  he  will 
soon,  thauks  to  my  purls ;  and  therefore  the  whole 
article  it  prophetically  true." 

"Anything  else  P" 

"  Yes — here  is  another  puff,  just  to  say  '  that  the 
celebrated  perfumer  Jasminou  has  been  devoured  by  a 
bear  which  was  sent  to  him  alive  from  the  mountains 
in  Switzerland  to  make  bears'  grease." 

"To-morrow  I  suppose  we  will  rectify  the  error," 
adds  the  Chief-Editor,  with  a  smile,  "  and  we  can  say 
that  the  bear  only  devoured  the  curling-tongs  of  Jas- 
minou tlie  perfumer  ;  so  that  he  can  have  two  puffs 
instead  of  one." 

"That  is  exactly  what  I  mean,"  returns  the  Sub- 
Editor.  "  Whenever  you  want  any  perfumes,  go  to 
him  ;  he  will  supply  you  with  them  tor  nothing." 

"  I  shall  not  lorget.  But  pray  go  and  alter  your 
article  without  delay  ;  and  do  not  let  it  be  supposed 
that  because  the  journal  has  changed  its  political  opi- 
nions within  the  last  lew  days,  1  am  altogether  a 
weathercock — a  mountebank — a  juggler — a  charla- 
tan." 

"Oh!  no— no:"  ejaculates  the  Sub-Editor.  "  Every 
day  a  person  modifies  his  political  opinions,  and  is  not 
the  worse  for  that.  A  mountebank,  indeed !  No — no, 
I  repeat !  Tins  it  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  famous 
cpmedy." 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


MY  MARY. 
By  Hall.Micaiah 

My  Mary's  look* -my  Mary's  love— 

They  make  this  earth  a  heav'n  to  me; 
I  kenna  how  they  tare  above. 

But  here  mair  bless'd  I  mayna  be. 
1  seek  oae  better  warlil  than  this, 

\\  r  >ic  an  augel  for  mine  ain;— 
I  couldna  dream  o'  dearer  bliss 

Than  love,  an'  be  belov'd  again! 

Her  Mushing  cheeks  and  balmy  lips 

With  Eden's  richest  rose  may  vie; 
Her  blue  e'es'  lustrous  lays  ecliiise 

The  brightest  slur  that  beams  on  high 
How  could  I  teel— how  could  I  say 

This  world  ii  waste,  this  life  is  vain. 
With  Hue  like  Mary  ulght  and  day 

To  love,  «u'  be  belov'd  again. 

SYLPHIDE    BONG. 

By  Edward  Stirling,  Author  of  "  Blue  /aeteti," 
Oh!  'tis  sweet  a  Sylph  to  be. 
Immortal,  joyous,  roving  tree; 
Yet  to  mix  with  joys  above 
The  cures  and  9  ween  of  mortal  love. 
Come,  then,  lady— roam  with  roe, 
Enjoy  the  earth,  the  .iir,  the  sea;— 
Love  and  pleasure  both  are  our's, 
Immortal  joys  in  moitil  bowen. 
Yes- we'll  basil  through  sunny  days, 
Ami  revel  in  the  moon's  soft  rays. 
Dwell  ou  each  alluring  grace 
That  beams  in  Nature  s  charming  face. 
All  her  pleasures  shall  be  thiue;—     - 
And  when  thou'rt  called  to  realms  divine, 
I  rutv,  then  my  love  tor  tltee 
Will,  like  (liy.elr,  immortal  be! 


TO     MY     CHILD. 

By  Mri.  Rrynolill. 

Frail  plsnt.  condemn'd  to  crouch  beneath  the  storm 
Ol  earthly  ills,  aad  shivtr  to  the  blast 

That  rules  in  this  cold  world, 

Tb*  ungenitl  atmosphere! 

May  thy  diminutive  end  fragile  frame 
Survive  the  shocks  of  ev'ry  latent  ping, 

And  live  to  smile  at  that 

Which  ouce  had  startled  tfleel 

Sweet  babe,  were  all  is  innocent  as  thou, 

i  heii  might  we  deem  the  glorious  times  called  back 

when  our  first  parents  roved 

Sinless  io  Eden  s  realms. 

Alas!  the  tainted  elements  of  earth, 

That  form  the  compact  being  which  we  call 

Man,  is  a  living  mass 

Of  sorrow  and  of  sin! 

Vet  live  thou  on,  sweet  child— and  like  the  brave 
And  dauntlens  sailor  toss'd  on  lawless  seas, 

Wayst  thou  that  meet  the  Ills 

That  wait  thy  future  days! 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  receive  a  prose  article  fiom  /.  S.  W.  D. 
We  repeat,  that  we  do  not  court  poetical  contribution*' 

The  suggestions  of  Aquilaritu  (Newcartle-upou-Tyne)  shall  be 
attended  10.  We  thank  him  for  his  letter;  out  regret  that  he 
should  have  written  in  so  augry  a  tone. 

We  reijre'  that  W.  P.'i.  communication  should  be  much  to* 
luiiv  for  insertion.  It  is  very  well  written. 

Several  poems,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  detail,  are  declined 
with  thanks. 

We  have  received,  during  the  past  week,  upwards  of  fifly  letters 
from  various  eminent  supporters  and  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of 
Teelotalism,  encouraging  us  Io  continue  to  impress  upon  the  pub' 
lie  mind  the  necessity  of  UNION  amongst  the  Teetotalers.  Of 
those  letters,  frventeen  are  from  the  Secretaries  of  provincial 
Societies— five  from  di;*cntiiiK  ministers,  who  have  embraced  the 
pledge— and  the  remainder  from  individuals  well-known  lu  the 
Teetotal  world.  It  is  evident  that  the  articles,  which  hare 
already  appeared  in  The  Teetotaler  upon  the  subject,  have  pro- 
duced an  extraordinary  seusation.  We  shall  notsurterthis  feellnr 
to  subside. 

F.  B.  (Wandsworth)  is  Informed  that  we  will  Insert  the  Reports 
of  all  Teetotal  Societies  or  Associations,  without  reference  to 
parties,  pledges,  or  other  distinctions.  The  Teetotaler  is  entirely 
mi  independent  journal. 

The  rumours  circulated  in  the  country,  by  the  individual  al- 
luded to  in  the  letters  of  S.  J  •  (Chipplng-Norton)  and  .V.  W.,tnt 
entirely  false.  We  wait  for  the  promised  communication,  before 
we  publicly  notice  this  person's  conduct.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
he  acted  as  a  minister  of  ihe  Gospel  in  London  for  a  short  period 
We  are  acquainted  with  his  previous  history. 

We  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Reader  to  the 
Third  Number  of  a  2nd  Series  of  Illustrations,  which  is 
given  gratis  with  "THE  TEETOTALER"  of  this  day 

•rtie  Series  will  be  complete  in  Twelve  Illustrations, 
and  will  be  continued  for  as  many  consecutive  week*. 
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AN  absurd  supposition  frequently  discloses  a 
grand  and  important  truth.  We  will  imagine, 
for  a  moment,  that  there  is  to  be  found  a  certain 
sensation  of  pleasure  in  the  process  of  stabbing 
the  breast  with  a  sharp  instrument ;  and'  that 
each  time  this  taste  is  to  be  gratified,  the  weapon 
is  to  be  impelled  more  profoundly  into  the  flesh, 
so  that  at  length  it  must  reach  the  heart,  when  it 
will  produce  a  fatal  result.  If  such  a  process 
were  reallytapable  of  procuring  for  him  who 
practised  it  a  sensation  of  pleasure,  and  if  no 
immediate  pain  accompanied  the  wounding  the 
flesh  with  often-repeated  stabs,  still  would  there 
be  found,  throughout  the  universe,  an  individual 
insane  enough  to  obtain  enjoyment  at  such  a 
price  P  Aware  that  each  time  the  dagger  was  to 
be  applied,  its  point  would  penetrate  the  deeper, 
and  in  the  presence  o«"  the  constant  conviction 
that  the  heart  must  be  eventually  reached,-  when 
certain  death  will  ensue,  there  breathes  not  a 
man  who  would  not  recoil  from  him  who  should 
propose  so  perilous  a  method  of  indulgence.  The 
mere  fact  of  lifting  the  murderous  weapon  against 
one's  own  life  would  be  the  first  argument  against 
the  plan  ;  and  another  preventive  w'ould  be  found 
in  the  conviction  that  it  would  be  wicked  to 
abridge  existence  for  the  mere  sake  of  an  unna- 
tural enjoyment.  But  if  an  individual  were 
found,  who — despising  these  arguments — would 
lift  the  suicidical  weapon,  and  apply  it  to  his  own 
breast,  well  knowing  that  he  was  thereby  at- 
tacking his  very,  vitals,  and  clearing  the  path  be- 
fore the  approach  of  death,  the  whole  world  would 
exclaim  against  such  a  depraved  practice,  and 
would  either  pity  its  victim  as  a  maniac,  or  spurn 
him  as  a  wretch  unfitted  to  exist  in  civilized  so- 
ciety. The  laws  of  God  would  be  quoted,  and 
the  statutes  of  man  would  be  called  into  force,  to 
compel  the  wretch  to  abandon  his  horrible  prac- 
tice of  slow  murder :  the  voice  of  nature  and  the 
appeals  of  the  wise  and  the  good  would  prompt 
him  to  desist  from  a  crime  offensive  to  morality, 
to  religion,  and  to  decency.  In  a  word,  such 
an  individual  would  be  either  incarcerated  as  a 
madman,  or  punished  as  an  enemy  to  the  wrl  fare, 
the  peace,  the  virtue  of  the  community  at  lar  ge; 
and  no  one  would  raise  his  voice  to  cnmpjain 
the  treatment  that  such  an  offender  mignra 
rience  either  at  the  hands  of  society  or  the 
vernment. 

The  foregoing  supposition  may  be  applied  to 
the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors ;  and  from  an  impos- 
sible case  may  be  deduced  a  truth  highly  service- 
able to  the  cause  of  Teetotalism.  The  name 
condemnatory  language  may  be  applied  to  the 
individual  who  imbibes  alcoholic  poisons,  as  we 
used  in  reference  to  him  who  was  imagined  to 
gratify  himself  with  the  stabs  of  the  dag- 
ger. The  drunkard  knows  that  he  is  pursuing 
that  course  which  will  fearfully  abridge  his 
existence;  and  the  moderate  dnnker  is  aware 
that  the  same  liquor  that  cuts  off  the  drunk- 
ard prematurely,  must  curtail  his  own  life  in  a 
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proportionate  degree.  The  certainty  that  the 
vitals  will  be  undermined  is  as  great  in  respect  to 
the  individual  who  daily  partakes  of  large  quan- 
tities of  strong  drink,  as  with  regard  to  him  who 
is  diurnally  drawing  more  nearly  to  his  heart  by 
means  of  the  dagger.  There  is,  however,  this 
difference :  in  the  former  case,  death  advances 
more  silently,  and  gives  less  warning  outwardly, 
shedding  no  blood,  and  making  no  wounds  which 
are  instantaneously  apparent; — but  the  career 
will  nevertheless  terminate  at  the  same  goal,  and 
will  be  brought  to  a  close  through  a  not  less  wil- 
ful means  of  suicide.  The  very  drunkard  him- 
self would  join  in  the  general  execration  against 
the  individual  who  would  assassinate  himself  by 
gradient  measures  with  the  dagger,  and  would 
turn  disgusted  from  the  gaping  wound  which 
each  day  was  made  deeper.  But  does  this  same 
drunkard  contemplate  his  own  conduct  ?  Is  not 
his  behaviour  equally  deserving  of  execration  and 
scorn  P  Does  he  not  set  an  equally  immoral  and 
pernicious  example  P  Is  he  not  also  adopting 
those  means  which  curtail  his  existence,  simply 
because  he  derives  a  transient  pleasure  from  the 
gratification  of  the  habit  ?  Do  not  the  laws  of 
God,  the  voice  of  nature,  and  the  appeal  of  all 
good  feelings  andkind  sympathies  exclaim  against 
the  indulgence  of  the  drunkard !  and  is  not  his  in- 
ternal system  in  a  condition  calculated,  if  seen, 
to  fill  him  with  as  much  disgust  and  horror  as  the 
gaping  wound  produced  by  the  dagger?  The 
white  and  enlarged  liver — the  cancerous  stomach 
— the  inflamed  membranes  of  the  bowels — the 
ossified  heart— the  red  brain — and  the  diseased 
lungs,  are  surely  as  revolting  to  think  of  as  that 
gaping  wound  is  to  contemplate.  And  then  the 
red  and  bleared  eyes — the  emaciated  frame — the 
trembling  limbs — the  pestiferous  breath — the  ca- 
rious teeth — the  livid  lips— the  carbuncled  nose 
— the  feverish  flesh— and  the  heated  brow,  are 
outward  and  palpable  signs  which  characterise 
the  drunkard ! 

Where  then  is  the  difference  between  the 
wretch  who  kills  himself  by  inches  with  a  dag- 
ger, and  the  one  who  abridges  his  existence  by 
means  of  the  cup  of  alcoholic  poison  ?  Speak — 
degraded,  trembling,  demoralized  drunkard, — 
speak,  thou  foe  to  morality,  virtue,  and  peace, 
— speak,  self-destroyer  who  darest  to  fly  in  the 
face  of  thy  Maker  and  number  the  days  which  He 
alone  may  count,— speak,  thou  who  takest  the 
bread  from  the  lips  of  the  starving  wife  and  little 
ones, — speak,  thou  man  of  many  and  fearful 
crimes,  and  say  to  what  extent  and  how  thou  dif- 
ferest  from  the  wilful  and  cold-blooded  suicide? 
Is  it  because  thou  treadest  in  the  ways  of  thou- 
sands of  predecessors  and  companions  that  thou 
wilt  find  an  apology  for  thy  guilt?  No— there 
is  no  justification  for  thee  in  the  facts  which  ought 
to  have  served  thee  as  an  example  to  warn  thee 
from  the  road  of  destruction  ?  Say,  then,  where 
is  thine  apology  ?  where  thine  excuse  f  where 
thy  justification  ?  The  drunkard  may  survey 
society  from  the  Indus  to  the  pole, — he  may  con- 
template animated  nature  in  all  its  phases,  its 
species,  and  its  distinctions,— be  may  search  the 
records  of  history,  and  the  annals  of  the  past, — 
he  may  look  far,  or  he  may  look  near;  but  no- 
where will  he  find  the  slightest  shadow  of  an  ex- 
cuse for  his  habits  of  intemperance.  His  poverty 
cannot  suggest  to  him  a  means  of  consolation 
which  will  impoverish  him  the  more;  his  riches 
cannot  urge  him  into  a  path  where  the  dispensa- 
tion of  his  wealth  will  benefit  not  the  needy  #nd 
distressed ;  his  domestic  afflictions  will  not  be  al- 
leviated by  a  system  which  can  only  add  gall  to 
bitterness ;  his  public  career  cannot  be  benefited 
by  a  habit  that  mars  the  proudest  soarings  of  am- 
bition, talent,  and  power;  his  private  life  will  not 
derive  advantage  from  the  contact  with  the  effec- 
tual destroyer  of  self-respect  and  the  esteem  of 
friends  j  health  will  not  be  preserved  by  an  in- 
dulgence in  a  deleterious  poison;  sickness  will 
not  find  a  balm  in  that  which  is  one  of  its  direct 
causes ;  happiness  cannot  be  brightened  by  inter- 
vals of  rabid  artificial  excitement;  misery  will 
not  be  consoled  by  that  unnatural  elevation  of 
spirits  which  leaves  a  deeper  state  of  desponden- 
cy behind,  after  evaporation  ;— in  a  word,  there  is 
no  state— no  condition— no  time — no  necessity  of 
existence  that  is  benefited  by  the  habit  of  intem- 
perance. 

The  drunkard,  then,  has  no  excuse  for  the  prac- 
tice to  which  he  is  the  victim;  and  the  moderate 
drinker  has  no  plea  for  entering  upon  that  path 
which  will  soon  lead  him  to  tread  upon  the  heels 
of  the  drunkard.  The  crime  of  intemperance  is 
one  which  offends  against  God  and  man:  but, 
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from  habitual  contemplation,  the  generality  of  the 
world  ceases  to  regard  it  with  any  extraordinary 
degree  of  disgust.  The  beholder  of  the  vice  be- 
comes as  much  accustomed  to  it  as  the  victim. 
Hence  the  difficulty  which  Teetotalism  encoun- 
ters on  all  sides.  Teetotalism  has  first  to  arouse 
and  excite  that  disgust  which  now  lies  dormant ; 
and  many  fail  to  respond  to  a  chord  which  will 
vibrate  only  to  the  touch  in  cases  where  this 
feeling  of  disgust  is  not  entirely  overcome.  Once 
let  us  succeed  in  creating  a  loathing  for  that 
which  is  indeed  a  loathsome  vice,  and  half  of  the 
work  of  Teetotalism  is  accomplished.  The  case 
of  the  slow  suicide  by  means  of  the  dagger  would 
be  viewed  with  a  general  feeling  of  the  deepest 
disgust,  simply  because  we  are  not  accustom- 
ed to  contemplate  it ;  and  yet  we  have  shown  that 
the  gradual  accomplishment  of  suicide  by  the 
dagger,  and  that  by  alcohol,  are  equally  crimi- 
nal! 

The  drunkard  has  much  to  answer  for,  both  in 
this  world  and  hereafter.  The  affliction  he  heaps 
upon  his  unfortunate  wife, — the  evil,  and  probably 
fatal  example,  he  sets  his  children, — the  neglect 
of  all  social  and  moral  duties  of  which  he  is 
guilty,  and  the  crime  of  depriving  his  existence 
of  many  of  its  best  years,  are  deeds  for  which  he 
will  be  despised  below,  and  judged  above ! 
When  the  intemperate  man  is  upon  that  death- 
bed, to  which  sad  close  he  himself  has  hurried 
his  career, — when  he  stands  trembling  upon  the 
confines  of  two  worlds, — and  when  his  oppressed 
spirit,  in  that  supreme  hour  of  his  anguish  and 
remorse,  shall  dread  to  take  wing  from  the  earth 
which  he  disgraced  to  those  regions  the  glories 
of  which  are  reserved  for  the  just,  and  the  pains 
for  the  wicked  like  himself, — in  that  dread  hour, 
how  deeply  will  the  drunkard  regret  those  mis- 
spent years  which  he  cannot  recal !  How  will  he 
writhe  in  agony'  upon  that  couch  which  mortal 
sleep  never  more  may  visit,  but  which  will  shortly 
be  approached  by  the  eternal  slumber  that  will 
herald  the  departure  of  the  guilty  soul  to  the 
realms  where  it  will  join  the  throng  to  which 
those  awful  words  are  to  be  addressed  at  the  day 
of  judgment,— "  Go,  ye  cursed  of  the  devil,  unto 
the  punishment  prepared  for  ye  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world !" 

We  have  before  stated  in  the  columns  of  The 
Teetotaler  that  a  few  enterprising  and  praise- 
worthy individuals,  belonging  to  the  Hackney  and 
Haggerston.  Teetotal  Associations,  have  sub- 
scribed amongst  themselves  the  necessary  sum 
to  hire  that  edifice  which  was  lately  denominated 
THE  STANDARD  THEATRE,  and  to  convert  it  into 
a  TEMPERANCE  HALL.  The  importance  of  this 
undertaking  deserves  the  especial  attention  of  all 
Teetotal  publications  ;  and  we  hasten,  with  that 
impartiality  which  has  characterised  this  journal 
from  its  commencement,  to  make  known  to  the 
whole  Teetotal  world  an  action  which  reflects  so 
much  credit  upon  the  individuals  alluded  to.  The 
vice  of  intemperance  exists  in  all  its  most  hideous 
circumstances  of  deformity  in  the  vicinity  of 
Shoreditch  Church ;  and  great  will  be  the  satis- 
faction— ample  the  reward — of  those  enterprising 
and  noble-hearted  individuals,  who,  at  their  own 
cost,  have  thrown  open  the  gates  of  the  Shoreditch 
Temperance  Hall  (as  it  must  now  be  called), 
when  the  grand  principle  of  the  Teetotal  refor- 
mation shall  be  firmly  established  in  the  district 
which  so  much  requires  its  application.  We  hope 
that  none  of  that  envy  and  malignity,  which  un- 
fortunately prevail  amongst  so  many  of  the  me- 
tropolitan Teetotal  Associations,  will  intervene 
to  mar  the  efforts  of  these  zealous  supporters  of 
the  good  cause;  and  that  all  party  distinctions 
and  disputes  may  be  forgotten,  at  least,  at  this- 
new  Temperance  Hall.  If  ever  the  principles  of 
UNION  amongst  the  Teetotalers  of  London  stood 
a  chance  of  being  advocated  with  success,  this  is 
the  time;  and,  if  ever  a  few  individuals  had  at 
their  disposal  a  place  of  assembly  where  dele- 
gates could  meet  definitely  to  settle  this  im- 
portant plan,  the  Shoreditch  Temperance  Hall  is 
that  place !  Nearly  a  hundred  thousand  Teeto- 
talers in  London  arc  protesting  against  the  divi- 
sions which  agitate  their  spheres— nearly  a  hun- 
dred thousand  tongues  demand  an  immediate 
union,— and  npw  is  the  opportunity  present,  and 
now  is  the  hour  at  hand,  to  gratify  a  wish  that  is 
all  but  universal. 

To  those  individuals  who  have  opened  the 
Shoreditch  Temperance  Hall,  we  would  address 
a  few  observations.  We  would  advise  them  to 
allow  no  developments  of  ill  feeling  between  the 
advocates  of  rival  societies  to  take  place  at  their 


establishment, — to  mistrust  those  individuals 
who,  under  the  cloak  of  hypocrisy,  encourage 
and  foster  that  ill  feeling, — to  ascertain  who  are 
the  true  friends  of  the  Teetotal  cause,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish between  these  and  the  individuals  who 
affect  great  sanctity,  but  who  are  full  of  "  envy, 
hatred,  and  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness,'1 — 
to  act  with  the  noble  independence  which  should 
accompany  the  generosity  of  the  undertaking  in 
which  they  have  embarked  for  the  good  of  tneir 
fellow-creatures,— to  assemble  often  in  committee 
and  discuss  all  measures  which  are  calculated  to 
forward  the  progress  of  the  cause  in  the  district 
to  which  their  operations  are  confined, — and  to 
adopt  all  plans,  with  regard  to  the  invitation  of 
advocates  and  the  admission  of  speakers,  which 
become  their  characters  as  Teetotal  champions, 
and  as  Englishmen.  Attempts  will  be  made  by 
a  few  interested  and  narrow-minded  individuals, 
and  especially  by  those  who,  in  unseasonable 
zeal,  or  through  hypocritical  motives,  have  mixed 
up  Teetotalism  with  Religion,  as  if  the  efforts  of 
the  former  were  to  be  exclusive  in  respect  to  the 
Mussulman,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Hindoo,— at- 
tempts will  be  made,  we  say,  to  control  the  me- 
thod of  management  which  should  be  adopted  by 
i  he  committee  of  this  new  Hall:  but  we  implore 
the  members  of  that  committee  not  to  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  unduly  influenced  in  this  respect. 
Let  Teetotalism  be  advocated  in  Temperance 
Halls,  and  Religion  be  proclaimed  in  Churches ; 
and  be  it  remembered  that  he  who  finds  his  way 
to  the  former,  will  soon  strike  into  the  path  which 
leads  to  the  latter.  This  certainty  will  convince 
all  rightly-thinking  individuals  of  the  impropriety 
of  connecting  the  doctrine  of  total  abstinence 
from  all  intoxicating  liquors  with  the  themes  of 
religious  injunction;  and,  with  the  hope  that 
these  suggestions  will  be  received  in  the  spirit  in 
which  they  are  offered,  we  wish  all  possible  suc- 
cess to  the  new  lessees  of  the  late  Standard  The- 
atre. 
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PAUL  DE  WALBERQ. 

...............  Troth  It  •(range, 

Stranger  than  Action.-  BYXON. 

IT  wit  in  the  early  part  of  the  Autumn  of  1832,  that  I 
arrived  a  ttrangpr  at  P  -  .  Buiineu,  not  Decenary 
to  my  narrat  ive,  had  obliged  me  to  pay  it  a  visit,  though 
it  was  not  of  a  nature  likely  to  detain  me  long  at  that 
particular  tpot  in  Germany.  P  -  lay  out  of  the  way 
of  all  my  connexioni;  and,  destitute  of  introductory 
letteri  to  the  retidenu,  my  time,  for  the  moit  part,  lay 
at  my  own  disposal.  When  thr  occupatiuni  of  the  day 
were.  OTer,  I  was  fain  to  wander  about  in  u  melancholy 
manner,  eeing  the  dingy  streeti,  and  forming  one  of 
ithout  the  benefit  of  their  daily  communion. 
gnatinn  <>f  hospitable  intercourse  it  was  by 
mere  accident  that  I  fell  into  the  company  of  an  indivi- 
dual whom  Ithall  rail  1'aul  de  Walberg.  To  a  prepot- 
ii'Ktog  exterior,  he  united  the  mott  gentlemanly  man- 
•i;  and  after  a  few  commonplace  civilities  bad 
patse4,"at  the  <><  •»'•  where  we  met,  he  teemed  to 
tluulc.  «O  tomiiil  intrniluction  wat  Decenary  for  our 
.  We  seldom  met  until  the  approach 
butinett  detained  u*  abroad  during  the 
ndihip  however  ripened  daily  ;  and 
ger  hanged  heavily  upon  my  handt. 
he  invited  me  to  his  house,  which  was 
ly  being  an  occaaional  vititor  at  the 
hotel  where  I  wu  staying.  I  wat 
good  appearance  of  hit  home.  1  had 
npon  Walberg  at  a  perton  of  con- 
wat  not  prepared  for  the  very  great 
•bode.  It  wat  evening  ;  lightt  were 
about  the  houte—  and  we  were  received  by  terraott  in 
substantial-looking  liverien.  I  had  not  much  time  for 
observation  ;  for  my  conductor  led  the  way  quickly  to 
the  upper  ttorey,  and,  throwing  open  a  door,  ntbered 
me  into  an  apartment  richly  furnished. 

The  room  wat  illuminated,  at  if  for  company  ;  and,. 
advancing  to  a  lady  seated  on  a  tofa  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  room,  Walberg  introduced  me  to  hi*  litter.  Hit- 
eat  y  and  polithed  add  rets  toon  made  the  COD  venation 
general  ;  and  my  hott,  hi«  sitter,  and  myself,  were  in.  a 
short  time  on  excellent  terms  with  each  other.  I  found  her 
a  perton  of  much  information—  evidently  one  who  had' 
mixed  with  the  world,  and  potsetted  of  the  tame  pre- 
pottesiing  manner*  a*  her  brother.  Her  age  I  took  to 
be  about  two  and  twenty  ;  and  td*a  beautiful  face  and 
slender  figure  the  added  the  grace*  of  an  amiable  dis- 
position. Without  affectation,  her  appearance  war 
calculated  to  make  a  decided  impreation  ;  and  had  I 
not  at  that  time  been  travelling  fast  on  towardt  forty, 
might  have  flood  tome  risk  from  her  fascination*. 

At  I  had  anticipated,  company  wu  expected.     TbJt, 
I  learnt,  wat  the  cate  nearly  every  evening.  .  While 
resident  in  P—  —  ,  the  Walbergt  were  sccuttomed  to- 
mix   much  in  eociety;  bnt,  on  retiring  to  m  conn  try  - 
house,  come  forty  or  fifty  mile*  distant  from  that  t»vu,  . 
and  to  which  residence  their  viaiU  were  fnqaent  and. 
long,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  living,  by  choice,  tn- 
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tirely  "nee  hided.  The  number  of  those  expected  on 
this  occasion  was  very  limited :  conversation,  cards, 
and  music,  supplied  amusement;  and  a  small,  though 
splendid  banquet  wound  up  the  entertainment*. 

Short  as  I  had  anticipated  my  stay  was  doomed  to  be* 

at  P ,  that  of  Walberg  at  his  town   residence  was 

still  shorter.  His  removals  were  frequently  capricious  ; 
but  on  this  occasion,  business  of  some  importance  re- 
quired his  presence  in  the  country.  I  was  soon  in- 
formed of  his  journey,  and  received  a  most  pressing 
invitation  to  pay  my  new  friends  a  visit  at  their  country- 
residence.  I  gladly  accepted  the  proposal ;  and 

having  terminated  my  business  at  P ,  debated  in 

my  own  mind  whether  to  tako  the  diligence  or  hire  a 
horse  for  the  journey.  I  decided  in  favour  of  the 
latter,  and  provided  myself  with  an  excellent  roadster, 
well  calculated  to  bear  tbe  fatigues  of  a  long  and  cross-, 
country  journey.  Having  settled  all  preliminaries  to 

my  satisfaction,  I  set  out  from  P ,  my  portmanteau 

(one   made  for  the  purpose)  tightly  strapped  upon   the 

back  of  my  steed.     I  slept  at  the  village  of  S the 

first  night,  and  rose  early  on  the  following  morning  to 
accomplish  the  remainder  of  my  journey,  with  the  hope 
of  reaching  Walberg's  house  in  the  evening. 

I  found  that  I  now  bud  to  cross  a  wide  tract  of 
secluded  country;  and  it  was  with  feelings  of  regret 
that  I  turned  out  of  the  main  road  into  a  narrow  path 
which  seemed  to  go  winding  down  amongst  a  mass  of 
woods,  and  threatened,  as  I  advanced,  to  become  very 
rough.  This  part  of  the  country  seemed  to  be  very 
thinly  inhabited;  and  it  was  only  here  aud  there  that 
I  could  perceive  in  the  distance  the  brown  roof  of  a  low 
and  ruinous- looking  cottage.  To  add  to  my  vexation, 
I  found  that  I  was  making  little  progress,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  increasing  difficulties  of  the  path,  and 
that  the  afternoon  was  waning  fast  into  obscuritv. 
The  woods  had  moreover  a  very  unpleasant  banditti- 
air,  and  it  was  with  some  alarm  that  1  made  my  horse 
increase  his  speed. 

The  sun  had  set  some  time  when  I  perceived,  through 
a  suddi-n  break  in  the  forest,  the  gate  and  walls  of  an 
ancient  building  some  distance  in  advance  On  a 
nearer  approach,  I  found  it  had  the  same  air  of  neglect, 
silence  and  desolation  which  characterized  the  country 
around  it.  It  se-med  as  if  those,  who  had  been  its  in- 
habitan  s,  were  in  their  tombs.  Its  ancient  gate  way 
was  crumbling  into  ruin;  the  few  windows  were  mere 
loop-holes,  aud  darkened  with  heavy  wood  mouldings; 
its  walls  were  fantastically  edged  out  with  old  red 
bricks ;  and  its  gables  abounding  in  eccentric  zig-zags, 
corners,  and  parapets,  over-grown  with  moss. 

"Can  this,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  be  the  residence  of 
Paul  de  Walberg  ?" 

Not  mure  astonished  was  I  at  the  appearance  of  the 
antique  building,  than  at  the  sound  of  the  sull-n  gate- 
bell,  which  I  pulled  with  a  hesitating  band.  That  hell 
produced  an  uncomfortable  effect  upon  the  nerves,  as  if 
it  had  no  business  to  disturb  the  general  solemnity. 
Suddenly  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  suspicious-tacking 
face,  eyeing  me  from  a  slit  in  the  wall.  It  was  imire- 
diately  withdrawn;  and,  after  a  tedious  interval,  ihe 
gate  was  unbjrred,)and  cautiously  un.  losed.  •  A  domei- 
tic  stood  he  litre  me  ;  and,  when  my  bu«inets  wss  •*'!>• 
known.  I  was  conducted  across  a  small,  court,  ssldly 
neglected,  into  the  interior  of  the  building. 

Having  ushered  me  into  a  spacimis  caVicihaiat)i  i , 
the  servant  left  me,  promising  to  make  hit  matter  ac- 
quainted with  my  arrival.  My  reflections;  were  by  n,» 
means  exhilarating.  The  neglected  state  Of  the  hon- 
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and  the  secluded  place  in  which  it  lay, 
the.  At  length  Walberg  entered  t" 
eagerly  advanced  to  greet  him  Here* 
though  I  thought  there  was  somethi 
ward  in  his  address.  He  offered  to  c 
room  wheie  his  sister  was  sitting  ;  a 
a  dimly-lighted  gallery,  at  the  end 
old-fashioned  chamber,  scantily  fun 
-  not  over  comfortable,  where  Agsftl 
•eated.  She  rose  as  I  entered,  and 
sort  at  my  presence.  My  diffidence 
their  welcome  gradually  evaporates)?  and  the  same 
confidential  hilarity  worked  itself  into  eur  conversation 
which  had  so  agreeably  characterised)  our  intercourse 
in  to.  wn  Ther«  was  something  so  peculiarly  easy  and 
good-natured  in  the  disposition  of  Walberg's  sister, 
that  I  was  inclined  to  envy  him  the  enjoyment  her 
society  afforded.  Walberg  insisted  that  I  mutt  needs 
be  in  want  of  refreshment,  and  proposed  that  I  should 
visit  my  apartment  while  supper  was  being  prepared. 
I  acquiesced  in  the  proposition,  and  was  conducted  by 
.*  domestic  to  an  old-fashioned  sleeping-room  thai 

•  looked  upun  a  half-rained  terrace. 

Having  completed  my  ablutions,  I  descended  to  the 
lower  storey ;  but  must,  amongst  the  dimly-lighted 
passages  and  puizrtng  corners,  have  .lost  my  direct 
way;  for  apparently  I  had  approached  the  sitting 
chamber  in  which  I  had  found  Agatha  W  albert,  by  a 
disused  m«aos  of  communication.  I  did  not  even  per 

•  ceive  my  mistake,  till  I  was  stopped  by  a  sash  door,  the 

flat*  of  which  was  veiled  on  the  other  side  by  curUins 
was  -then  startled  by  hearing  voices  near  me.     I  was 
immediately  about  to  retire,  when   my   attention    wai 
1  -Arrested  by  the  mentioa  ef  my  own   name— curiositj 

•  made  me  linger.     The  speakers  were  Wclberg  and  bis 
sister  ;  «n  I  they  spoke   almost   m  >  whispers.     I   heaid 
Agatha  enquire 'if  I  hid  cone  with  the  intention  of  re 
insjcing  Ion-. 

• 
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"He  has  not,"  said  Walberg;  "and,  even  if  he  had, 
that  is  little  to  the  purpose.  I  have  no  doubt,  close  as 
he  is,  that  the  fellow's  rich.  At  all  events,  I  am  pretty 
sure  he  has  now  with  him  considerable  sums  of  money 
belonging  to  those  for  whom  he  travels.  Our  game 
has  lately  been  very  scanty  :  my  men  are  beginning  to* 
murmur;  and  I  know  that  if  something  is  not  soon 
done,  they  will  break  out  into  open  insubordination. 
His  coining  is  opportune;  for  I  scarcely  expected  him. 
We  need  debate  no  longer — the  die  is  cast;  and  this 

night  "  here  his  voice  became  inaudible. 

The  reader  can  better  imagine  than  I  can  describe 
my  feelings  at  this  moment.  I  was  astounded.  I  was, 
for  the  moment,  incapable  of  either  thinking  or  retreat- 
ing. I  saw  that  my  death  was  decreed  by  the  very  man 
whom  I  had  looked  upon  as  my  friend.  The  very 
hopelessness  of  my  situation  smote  me  with  a  terror  that 
incapacitated  me  for  even  debating  on  the  means  or 
chance  of  extrication.  I  however  soon  recovered  pre- 
sence of  mind  sufficient  to  know  that  I  must  look  and 
act  entirely  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  I  thought  of 
escapiug  at  the  moment;  bul  reason  desired  me  to 
await  a  better  opportunity.  The  forest  extended,  with- 
out a  habitation,  for  many  miles  around  ;  I  was  enclosed 
by  high  walls  ;  and  my  escape  must  be  almost  imme- 
diately detected.  Dreading  that  my  presence  might  be 
missed,  I  hurried  back,  and  took  the  direct  way  to 
Walberg's  apartment. 

Ifeither  he  nor  his   sister  was  in  the  slightest  degree 
discomposed  at  my  entrance.     They  were  precisely  the 
same  as  I  had  left  them;    and  I  asked  myself  how  such 
consummate   dissimulation  could    be  acquired.     Their 
lehaviour  was   extremely   friendly;  and    I    was    deter- 
mined to  keep  as  strong  a  guard  over  myself  as  possible, 
onvinced  that  my  only  chance  of  escape  lay  in  letting 
In-ill  imagine  that  I  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion.  I 
orced  myself  to  appear  gay  and  at  my  ease.     At  twelve 
o'clock,  a  domestic   (as   he  was  called,  but  whom  I  set 
i'l'.vn    to    be    one  of   the    gang)  conducted  me   to  my 
partment,  at  the  door  of  which  the  fellow  handed   me 
,  lamp,  and  wished  me  a  good  night's  rest. 

Having  closed  and  locked  the  door,  I  flew  to  my  port- 
manteau, and  grasped   my  pistols,  which   were  doubly- 
oaded.      A  sensation  of   relief  now  stole   over  me.      I 
ook  my  money  from    my  portmanteau,  and,  putting  it 
nto  a  small  leathern  case,  disposed  of  it  about  my  per- 
son.     I    then   examined   the   window  to  see   if  I  could 
manage  an  escape  through   it ;   bul  this  I  found  to  be 
•xtremely    problematical,    owing    to   its    height.     The 
erracc,  however,  extended  below  me;  and  I  determined, 
f  no  other  means  presented  itself,  to  have  recourse  to 
this.      For    the    present,   the    door   of   the   room   itself 
afforded   the   most  eligible   mode  of  egress,  as  I  cmiid 
remain  in  the  dark   p  stages  undiscovered,  until  some 
rood  chance  might  favour  my  escape  from  the  dwelling. 
Having  extinguished  the  lamp,  I  cautiously  unclosed 
he  door,  locking  it  again  on   the  outside,  that  no  pur- 
uer'from   my    bed-room — which    would   be,  of  course, 
he  first  object  of  the  asrassin's  visit — might  be  able  to 
bllow.      I  did  not  doubt  that  'here  must  be  some  secret 
means  of  obtaining  access  to  it:   bnt  what  those  means 
might  be,  I   could  not  say.     Taking  my  shoes  off,  I 
rroped  my  wsy  forwards,  in  almost  total  darkness.     I 
>ursued.  as  nearly  as  I  was  able    to  guess,  the  contrary 
way  to  that  by  which  I  had  arrived  at  my  apartment ; 
and,  at  tbe  end  of  the  passage,  had   the  satisfaction  of 
inding  a  narrow  winding  staircase,  that  led   me  to  the 
owe'r  storey.     My  heart  was  now  cheered  by  seeing  a 
watery  glimpse  of  moonlight   streaming    from   an   old 
sash-window,  which,  to  my  great  joy,  entered  upon  the 
extremity  of  the  before-mentioned  terrace. 

I  paused  for  a  moment,  in  the  most  intense  and 
laiuful  anxiety,  to  listen  if  I  could  bear  any  footstep  or 
noise  behind  me.  All  was  still,  except  a  rush  of  the 
wind,  which  I  could  distinguish  sweeping  through  the 
ancient  galleries  of  the  mansion.  I  turned  quickly  to 
In:  terrace-window.  The  fastenings  were  sufficiently 
unset viceable  to  yield  to  a  moderate  degree  of  force, 
only ;  and  it  was  with  a  beating  heart  that  I  succeeded 
in  unclosing  the  latticed  leaves.  The  creak  which  they 
sent -forth  went  to  my  very  soul  ;  but  it  was  with  no 
ordinary  speed  that  I  darted  across  the  terrace,  and 
sought  means  of  descending  to  the  ground  beneath.  -I 
was  now  in  the  open  air,  and  seemed  to  feel  that  half  of 
my  escape  was  accomplished.  A  large  tree,  the 
branches  of  which  partly  swept  tbe  place  on  which  1 
stood — fortunately  by  no  means  elevated — enabled  me 
to  swing  securely  down  ;  and  I  now  could  pursue  my 
way  through  the  darkness  without  material  interrup- 
tion. 

I  darted  forward,  knowing  that  if  immediately  pur. 
sued,  tbe  thickets  would  sufficiently  conceal  me.  The 
wind  had  been  rising,  and  brought  the  clouds  over  the 
horizon.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents,  pattering  amongst 
the  leaves  with  a  noise  that  sufficiently  convinced  me 
that  my  route  could  not  be  traced  by  the  ear;  the  wind 
thundered  loudly  through  tbe  forest,  in  alternations  so 
capricious  that  any  pursuer  would  be  misled  ;  and  the 
lightning,  that  quivered  generally  at  long  intervals, 
served  only  to  disclose  the  beating  hail  and  the  waving 
foliage.  Meantime  I  ran  onwards  as  fast  as  was  prac- 
ticable, quire  in  a  random  direction,  thinking  to  get 
sooner  into  the  open  country  than  by  the  deserted  way 
I  e»me.  The  storm,  after  continuing  with  its  pristine 
vigour  far  about  an  hoar,  gradually  subsided ;  aid, 
When  morn  in  if  broke,  I  had,  as  nearly  as  I  could  guess, 
advanced  about  five  or  six  miles. 
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I  goon  discovered  a  wretched  hovel,  which  I  entered, 
with  the  intention  of  seeking  some  refreshment.  1  was 
received  by  the  landlord  and  his  wife,  whom  I  speedily 
satisfied  with  a  lale  invented  at  the  moment,  and  as 
circumstances  required.  I  requested  the  loan  of  a 
horse,  engaging  to  leave  it  at  the  next  post-town,  and 
offering  to  place  in  their  hands  its  value  as  a  deposit. 
This  argument  was  an  effectual  one;  and,  having  insti- 
tuted proper  enquiries  respecting  ihe  roads,  &c.  I 
mounted  ill  •  animal  which  was  placed  at  my  disposal. 
To  shorten  my  story,  1  travelled  with  great  expedition, 

and  reached  B before  m^hi-fall.      I  bad  friends 

there,  and  made  known  all  the  casualties  to  which. I 
had  been  subjected.  My  story  made  a  considerable  stir 
in  the  district;  and  the  police  received  immediate 
orders  to  take  all  the  parties  criminated  into  custody. 
When,  however,  the  Gendarmes  proceeded  to  Wai- 
berg's  country  residence,  they  found  the  house  empty; 
and  all  the  readily  portable  effects  of  its  late  inmates 
removed.  A  search  was  commenced  throughout  the 
premises  ;  bul  no  clue  was  found  to  their  place  of  con- 
cealment. They  had  conducted  iheir  operations  so  in- 
geniously, that,  although  many  instances  of  mysterious 
disappearances  were  recollected,  no  decisive  proof  cuuld 
be  adduced  of  their  deep  acts  of  guilt. 

I  returned  to  England  in  the  spiing  of  1833,  and, 
although  I  frequently  mentioned  the  adventure,  ob- 
tained no  trace  of  those  whose  profound  dissimulation 
so  much  astonished  me.  A  few  weeks  ago,  however,  I 
recognised  Agatha  walking  with  an  elderly  gentleman 
in  the  suburbs  of  London.  I  followed  them  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  and  subsequent  inquiry  enabled  me  to  ascertain 
that  she  had  been  married  to  him  for  upwards  of  three 
years.  Their  acquaintance  was  formed,  and  the  union 
took  place  in  I'aris.  Ol  her  brother  I  have  succeeded 
in  discovering  no  tidings  ;  and  now  that  the  danger  is 
past,  and  the  reminiscence  of  it  alone  remains,  I  will 
not  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  him  w  horn  she  has  espoused. 
I  have  accordingly  substituted  the  name  of  De  Walberg 
"or  that  by  which  1  knew  her  and  her  brother  in  Ger- 
many. Should  this  publication  of  the  facts  meet  her 
>ye,  she  may  calm  herself  with  the  conviction  that 
lirim.'h  no  indiscretion  of  mine  shall  an)  one  be  able 
o  fix  the  identity  of  the  heroine  of  the  foregoing  narra- 
ive  with  herself.  May  her  present  and  future  mode  of 
it'e  atone  for  the  deeds  in  which  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  dread  that  she  was  the  willing  accomplice ! 

H.  J. 


WOOLLEN   MANUFACTURE,    WEAVING,  &c. 

THIS  is  a  branch  of  trade  which,  since  the  introduction 
of  machinery,  may  truly  be  called  the  peculiar  property 
of  our  own  island.  The  woollen  manufacture-  of  this 
country  have  been  gradually  extended  and  improved 
or  the  last  two  centuries  ;  but  from  the  commencement 
of  the  reign  uf  George  III.  their  advance  has  proceeded 
with  a  rapidity  that  has  no  parallel  in  past  times.  Till 
within  the  la-.t  fifty  or  sixty  years,  the  wool,  when  shorn 
and  washed,  was  scrubbed,  combed,  or  carded  by  hand. 
It  was  then  distributed  among  various  persons  at  soat- 
tercd  residences  to  be  spun  ;  and  most  of  the  manufac- 
turers had  houses  for  receiving  periodically  the  yarn 
from  the  several  spinners.  In  many  cases  the  spinning 
was  performed  in  distant  counties,  and  much  lime  sacri- 
ficed and  heavy  expenses  incurred  in  the  transmission 
:>!'  the  material.  Tne  warping  was  slowly  performed  by 
li;iml,  and  the  abb  or  shoot  placrd  on  the  quills  also  by 
the  same  tiresome  process.  The  parts  of  the  work 
which  followed  the  weaving — such  as  shearing,  dressing 
and  finishing,  were  likewise  all  prepared  by  manual 
labour.  By  regular  and  gradual  steps,  machinery  has 
been  invented  for  the  whole  of  these  operations;  and, 
though  human  labour  has  been  thus  abridged,  the 
manufacture  has  lately  given  employment  to  a  greater 
number  of  hands  than  at  any  past  period;  and,  whilst 
the  very  lowest  description  6f  labourers  are  now  aa  well 
paid  as  the  majority  of  them  formerly  were,  new  and 
superior  classes  of  workmen  have  been  created,  who, 
without  tbe  introduction  of  machinery,  would  have  been 
left  in  the  general  low  condition  of  the  cloth-makers  in 
former  times.  By  machine-spinning,  a  great  evenness 
is  given  to  the  threads  ;  and,  in  shearing  and  dressing 
by  mechanism  less  injury  is  sustained  by  the  cloths, 
and,  with  equal  durability,  more  beauty  in  the  appear- 
ance is  obtained.  The  whole  work  is  under  the  eye  of 
the  master  :  be  can  have  the  several  divisions  of  it  pre- 
pared in  quantities  to  suit  each  other  :  he  knows  exactly 
when  the  goods  can  be  ready  for  tbe  market ;  and  a 
degree  of  despatch  is  given  to  the  whole  proceeding, 
which  enables  the  capital  employed  in  it  to  circulate 
with  a  rapidity  heretofore  deemed  impossible. 

Of  the  rapidity  of  the  manufacture  a  singular  speci- 
men was  given  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  late  Sir  *ehn 
Tbrograorlon  sate  down  to  dinner  dressed  in  a  coat 
which  on  the  same  morning  bad  been  wool  on  the 
hack  of  the  sheep!  The  animals  were  sheared-^lhe 
wool  washed— carded — spun  and  wove ;  the  cloth  was 
scoured,  fulleu,  sheared,  dyed,  and  dresscfl ;  and  then, 
by  the  tailor's  aid  made  into  a  coat,  between  sun-ris- 
ing and  the  hour  of  seven,  when  the  party  sate  down 
to  dinner  with  their  chairman  dressed  in  the  product  of 
this  active  day. 

Although  the  machinery  invented  in  England,  or 
applied  first  in  England  to  this  branch  of  industry, 
has  been  copied  by  the  manufacturers  en  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  and  naturalned  in  the  Uni ted  States 
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of  America,  the  exportation  of  our  cloth  has  gone  on  . 
increasing.  We  have  not  only  worked  up  all  the  wool 
shorn  from  tut  gradually  augmented  flocks,  but  have 
found  the  supply  from  Spain  so  inadequate  to  our 
demand  that  we  have  drawn  prodigious  quantities  from 
Prussia,  Saxony,  and  many  parts  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  from  which  little  01  none  was  formerly  imported 
into  this  country. 

Wool  resembles  hair  in  a  groat  many  particulars  ; 
but  besides  its  fineness,  which  constitutes  an  obvious 
difference,  there  are  other  particulars  which  may  serve 
also  to  distinguish  them  from  one  another.  Wool,  like 
the  hair  of  horses,  cattle,  and  most  other  animals,  com- 
pletes its  growth  in  a  year,  and  then  falls  off  as  hair 
does,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  fresh  crop.  It  differs  from 
hair,  however,  in  the  uniformity  of  its  growth  and  the 
regul.irity  of  its  shedding.  Every  Hlament  of  wool 
items  to  keep  exact  pace  with  another  in  the  same  part 
of  the  body  of  the  animal  :  the  whole  crop  springs  up  at 
once, — the  whole  advances  uniformly  together, — the 
whole  loosens  from  the  skin  nearly  at  the  same  period, 
and  thus  falls  off  if  not  previously  shorn,  leaving  the 
animal  covered  with  a  short  coat  of  young  wool,  which, 
in  its  turn,  undergoes  the  same  regular  mutations. 

Hairs  are  commonly  of  the  same  thickness  in  every 
part;  but  wool  constantly  varies  in  thickness  in  differ- 
ent pans,  being  generally  thicker  at  the  point  than  at 
the  roots.  That  part  of  the  fleece  of  the  sheep  which 
grows  during  the  winter  is  finer  than  what  grows  in 
summer. 

While  the  wool  remains  in  the  state  in  which  it  was 
first  shorn  off  the  sheep's  back,  and  not  sorted  into  iu 
different  kinds,  it  is  called  fleece.  Each  fleece  consists 
of  wool  of  divers  qualities  and  degrees  of  fineness, 
which  the  dealers  therein  take  care  to  separate.  The 
French  and  English  usually  separate  each  rleece  into' 
three  torts, — viz.  I.  Mother  wool,  which  is  that  of  the 
back  and  neck  ;  II.  The  wool  of  the  tails  and  legs  ;  III 
The  wool  of  the  breast  and  underthe  belly.  The  Spa- 
niards make  the  like  division  into  three  sorts,  which 
they  call  prime,  tecond,  and  i/iinf,and  denote  each  bale 
or  pack  with  a  capital  letter  intimating  the  sort.  Of 
late  a  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  paid  to  wool  in 
tliis  country ;  and  several  very  spirited  attempts  have 
been  made  to  improve  it  by  introducing  superior  breeds 
of  sheep  and  better  modes  of  managing  them.  The 
British  Wool  Society  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  best  breeds  of  fine-woolled  sheep,  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  by  actual  experiment  how  far  each 
species  or  variety  is  calculated  for  the  climate  of  Great 
Britain, — the  qualities  of  their  wool  respectively, — the 
uses  to  which  each  kind  of  wool  would  be  most  profit- 
ably employed  in  different  manufactures,  and  the  com- 
parative  value  of  each  ipecies  of  sheep,  so  far  as  the 
tamo  can  be  determined. 

The  process  for  dying  woollen  cloths  differs  consider- 
ably from  that  employed  1.1  the  preparation  of  silk  or 
cotton.  It  is  first,  however,  necessary  to  remove  the  oil. 
To  effect  this,  the  yarn  or  manufactured  goods  are  taken 
to  the  fulling  mill,  where  they  are  beaten  with  larga 
beetles,  in  troughs  of  water  mixed  with  fuller's  earth  : 
the  clay  renders  the' oil  soluble  in  water,  the  plentiful 
addition  and  chang»  of  which  leave  the  goods  com- 
pletely scoured.  The  only  colouring  matters  used  in 
dyeing  wool  blue  are  woad  and  indigo,  which  are  both 
substantive  colours — that  is,  they  are  permanent  with- 
out requiring  a  mordant.  The  dye  called  Saxon  blue  is 
made  with  the  solution  of  imligo  in  sulphuric  acid. 
Reds  are  formed  by  a  great  number  of  substances,  and 
all  depeml,  either  for  their  fineness  or  beauty  upon  the 
use  of  mordants  :  the  principal  of  them  are  Kermes, 
cochineal,  archil,  madder,  carthamus,  and  Brazil-wood. 
The  shades  of  red  are  usually  distinguished  into  three 
classes — the  madder  red,  crimson,  and  scarlet.  When 
sulphate  of  copper  is  employed  as  the  mordant,  madder 
dyes  a  clear  brown,  inclining  to  yellow. 

The  following  increase  of  the  exports  of  sheep  and 
lamb's  wool,  and  woollen  and  worsted  yarn,  and  the 
declared  value  of  woollen  manufactures,  from  the  year 
1820  to  1832,  nill  doubtless  astonish  the  readers: — 

Wool.  Yarn.  Woollen  Manu. 

'ft.  ft-  £• 

1820        35.242  3,924  53&6.138. 

1832    4,499,825  2,204,464  5,244,479. 

Tba  art  of  weaving  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  may  be 
said,  in  its  application,  to  furnish  one  of  the  main  dis- 
tinctions between  savage  and  social  life  ;  for  though  we 
find  finery  and  external  adornment  common  to  every 
people,  yet  comfortable  clothing  is  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  portion.*  ol  the  globe 
which  are  far  advanced  in  civilization.  The  progress 
of  mechanical  invention  in  this  country  has  tended 
most  materially  towards  the  improvement  in  the  art  of 
weaving.  This  is  not,  however,  so  apparent  in  the  per- 
fection, as  in  the  diminution  in  the  price  of  woven 
fabrics.  It  is  now  well  known  that  the  Revd.  Edmund 
Cartwright  had  applied  his  mind  to  the  construction  of 
a  loom  to  be  worked  by  machinery  as  early  as  the  year 
1784.  In  ^arch,  1785,  he  took  oat  a  patent  for  his 
machine,  then  brought  to  smne  degree  of  excellence  ; 
and,  in  the  years  1786,  17*7,  1.78*,  and  I/WO,  he  also 
obtained  patents  for  successive  improvements  therein. 
He  bad.  in  the  meantime  established  at  Doncaster,  in 
Yorkshire,  a  considerable  manufactory  worked  by  a 
steam  engine,  where  muslins,  calicoes,  Ac.  were  fabri- 
cated by  the  machine,  very  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to 


those  wove  by  hand.  In  the  year  1791  or  1792,  a  per- 
son of  the  name  of  Grimshaw  made  au  attempt  to  intro- 
duce Mr.  Cartwright's  looms  at  Manchester.  He  built 
a  manufactory  on  a  large  scale  :  and  several  of  the 
looms  were  actually  erected,  ready  for  working,  when 
the  whole  establishment  was  destroyed  by  fire.  As 
there  was  reason  to  suspect  that  this  was  not  done  by 
accident,  no  other  manufacturer  chose,  at  that  time,  to 
render  himself  obnoxious  by  introducing  the  use  of 
machinery  ;  and  Mr.  Cartwright's  attention  being  di- 
rected to  other  inventions,  from  which  he  expected  to 
derive  greater  advantage,  his  machine  for  weaving 
remained  for  sonic  years  nearly  as  much  disregarded  by 
himself  as  it  appeared  to  be  neglected  by  the  public. 

The  great  advantage  necessarily  resulting  from  this 
species  of  loom  ultimately  induced  several  manufac- 
turers to  attempt  modifications  of  the  apparatus,  so  that 
its  use  has  now  become  one  of  the  chief  features  iu  our 
largest  manufacturing  establishments. 

An  ingenious  artist  at  Lyons  has  invented  an  ad- 
mirable machine,  by  which  a  single  workman  can  conduct 
six  rotatory  looms,  and  weave  silk,  cotton,  flux,  hemp, 
and  wool,  into  plain  or  figured  stuffs,  with  n  celerity  and 
perfection  hitherto  unknown.  This  skilful  mechanic  has 
conceived  the  idea  of  two  looms,  which,  by  their  com- 
bination and  the  adaptation  of  two  pieces,  form  a  third. 
The  first  has  already  been  used  in  the  fabrication  of 
crape,  of  seven-eights  tnffetas,  of  three-quarters  cali- 
coes ;  the  second  in  making  figured  staffs  ;  and  the 
third,  set  up  as  a  fine  fourth  machine,  two  pieces  of  half- 
ell  wide,  each  divided  by  a  separate  shuttle.  All  the 
accessaries  are  applicable  to  these  looms,  and  are  set  in 
motion  by  the  hand,  by  alternately  pushing  the  clapper, 
which  is  on  wheels,  and  works  horizontally.  It  receives 
its  motion  from  a  pulley,  with  a  twisted  leathern  strap, 
and  two  springs  placed  at  eaoh  side  of  the  loon.  It  is 
capable  of  being  applied  to  an  infinite  number  of  pur- 
poses. When  it  is  wished  to  make  a  strong  stuff,  such 
as  ticking  or  thick -grained  cloth,  the  clapper  strikes  the 
wool  thrice  each  time  it  passes.  In  proportion  as  it 
is  wished  that  the  stuff  should  be  open  or  close,  slight  or 
strong,  the  clapper  strikes  slightly  or  heavily,  slowly  or 
quickly,  and  the  precise  strength  is  controlled  by  a 
regulator.  A  hand-screw  and  a  small  malltt  suffice  to 
operate  these  changes.  The  shuttle,  placed  on  a  box 
which  it  does  not  quit  except  by  the  impulse  of  the 
workman,  passes  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  and  ten 
times  in  a  minute,  from  the  time  the  machine  is  set  in 
motion.  Another  advantage  is,  that  the  shuttle  has  a 
two-fold  operation,  of  a  nature  hitherto  totally  unknown, 
so  that  it  can  be  varied  without  trouble  or  delay,  ac- 
cording to  the  unequal  strength  of  the  zones  and  the 
•tuff;  and,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  velocity  of  both 
clapper  and  shuttle,  the  loom  can  be  stopped  at  will 
without  injury.  While  the  parts  stop  which  serve  to 
fabricate  one  of  the  pirces  in  a  loom  arranged  for  6—4, 
those  of  the  secind  stop  also.  This  is  a»  inconvenience 
which  the  artist  thinks  bershall  be  enabled  to  obviate, 
by  making  each  piece  of  mechanism  of  a  texture  inde- 
pendent of  the  other  ;  but  these  short  intervals  are  com- 
pensated by  the  rapidity  of  the  simultaneous  execution 
of  two  pieces.  This  is  nothing  compared  to  the  time  lost 
by  tbe  workmen  in  common  loons  in  disentangling  aa< 
tying  the  threads. 

It  is  impossible  to  close  an  article  of  this  kind,  in  a  jour- 
nal like  The  Ttetotalrr,  which  is  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  working  classes,  without  deploring  the  destitul 
condition  in  which  the  weavers,  of  all  denominations,  are 
now  existing  in  England.     These  really  industrious  nnc 
deserving  men  are  pining  in  distress  and  misery,  becaus 
the   higher  classes  give  the  preference  to  the   manufac 
lures  of  ti  foreign  country  I      It  was  to  have  been  hoped 
that,  while  a  lady  occupied  the  throne,  some  encourage 
ment   would  have  been  given    to    the   silk-weavers  o 
Spitalfields   especially  ;    bnt  the  condition  of    this  im 
poverished  dtSjMsel  TTioore  deplorable  at  present  than  i 
ever  yet  bas  been. 


REVIEWS. 


The  Self  Instructing  Latin  dailies.  By  W  JACOBS 
Part  I.  12mo  pp.  48.  London:  W.  Brittain. 

Tke  Mysteries  of  the  Latin  Language  Revealed.  B; 
W.JACOBS.  l'2mo.  pp.  102.  London:  W.  Britlain 

IMPRESSED  wilh  tbe  idea  that  considerable  obstacle 
are  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  student  in  the  classics,  b 
the  mystifications  of  grammar,  and  still  aware  that  a 
a  grammar  can  only  propose  general  notions  and 
therefore  always  imperfect, — considering  also  the  aver 
sion  entertained  by  all  really  clover  teacher*  to  tb 
mere  fact  of  acting  as  master*  in  tbe  first  rudiments  o 
a  language, — the  author  of  "The  Self  Instructin 
Latin  Classics"  has  commence  i  tb*  work  with  the  desig 
of  teaching  the  sense  of  standard  Latin  authors  solely 
in  their -own  constructions,  so  that  the  student  may  a 
one*  perceive  tbe  nature  and  tb*  force  of  Latin  compo 
Bit  ion.  The  work  is  designed  to  supersede  the  instru 
mentality  of  teachers  in  tbe  study  of  the  Latin  Ian 
gnage  ;  and  most  admirably  ha*  Mr.  JACOBS  accom- 
plished his  aim,  so  f«r  as  we  eta  judge  by  the  portio 
of  his  undertaking  DOW  under  oar  notice.  "  Tb 
Mysteries  of  tbe  Latin  Language  Revealed"  prove 


hat  Mr.  Jacob*  is  a  profound  classical  scholar,  and 
hat  he  has  not  taken  upon  himself  to  teach  before  he 
was  well  instructed.  By  tbe  aid  of  these  two  works,  a 
«rson  of  even  a  very  dull  comprehension  may  soon 
cquire  a  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin, 
ongue.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  first  gentlemen 
n  the  land,  some  few  centuries  ago,  could  neither  read 
or  write ;  but  if  such  facilities  as  tbe  works  now  before)' 
is  be  presented  to  the  public,  we  shall  soon  have  the 
ons  of  the  working-man  studying  Latin. 


An  Address  to  Christian  Minister!  of  all  Denomina- 
tions, and  the  Religious  Public  generally.  BY  A. 
GI.KNME.  London :  J.  Pasco. 

'HIS  pamphlet  has  been  published  wilh  the  hope  of 
nducing  the  clergy  of  all  sects  and  denomination*  to 
bstain  from  either  direct  or  indirect   opposition  to 
he  doctrine  of  Teetotalism.     The  aim  is  a  laudable 
me  ;  but  the  task  difficult.     The  dissenting  ministers, 
n  general,  have  shown  themselves  well  disposed  if  not 
absolutely  favourable,  to  the  principle;  but  tie  Clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England  hive,  with  only  a  few  hon- 
ourable exceptions,  manifested  the  most  decided  oppo- 
sition to  the  cause  of  Teetotalism.     It  has  been  ridicu- 
lously asserted  thai  Teetotalism  render*  the  fraternity 
which  embraces  it  forgetful  of  religion.     This  allega- 
tion is  as  absurd  a*  it  is  defamatory  of  a  good  doctrine. 
Teetotalism,  as  observed  in  our  second  leading  article 
n  this  week'*  Number,  prepares  the  path  from  the 
Temperance  Hall  to  the  Church;  and  surely  every 
clergyman  mu«t  be  convinced  of  the  fact  that  lie  sinud* 
a  far  greater  chance  of  finding  morality  established 
amongst  a  flock  of  Teetotalers  than  a  flock  of  drunk- 
ards.    Teetotalism  and  morality  are  almost  synony- 
mous, because  nearly  all  crime*  emanate  from  intern- 
,er,im-e;  and  the  abolitioa  of  intemperance  is  the  re- 
noval  of  some  nine-tenths  of  the  turpitude  which  now 
ulliesthe  land.     It  is  therefore  absurd  to  oppose  the 
doctrine  of  Teetotalisrn  on  the  score  that  it  i*  calcul- 
ated to  interfere  with  religion  ;  and  we  should  remind 
hose  clergymen  who  <iu  adopt  that  mode  of  opposition, 
ihat  Teetoialism,  in  tbe  course  of  seven   years,  ha* 
reclaimed  more  drunkards  thau  the  preaching  of  tb* 
Gospel  ha*  done  in  seven  hundred.     And  wherefore  F. 
Because  drunkards  do  not  visit  the  church  where  they 
can    hear   tbe   inimitable  doctrine*  of  the   Christian 
Church  ;  but  those  self-same  drunkard*  are  induced 
to  repair  to  the  Temperance  Hall,  and  there  they  Are 
purified  and  prepared  for  a  course  of  religious  duties. 
We  therefore  again  repeat,  that  be  who  frequent*  tba 
place  of  Teetotal  Assembly,  will  speedily  be  induced 
to  become  a  constant  vititor  to  the  House  of  God. 

The  clergymen  of  the  church  of  England  are  wrong; 
if  they  think  that  the  advocate*  of  TeetoUlism  will  b* 
swindler!  out  of  tbe  Book  which  contain*  Uw  precept* 
if  the  Almighty.  Tbe  Sacred  Vol  urae  is  a  book  of  facts, 
as  well  authenticated  a*,  any  heathen  history  ;  a  booh 
of  miracle*  incontestibly  avouched  ;  a  book  of  prophecy 
confirmed  by  pastas  well  as  present  fulfilment;  a  book 
of  poetry,  pure  aud  natural,  and  elevated  even  to  in- 
spiration ;  a  book  of  moral*,  such  a*  human  wisdom 
never  framed  for  the   protection    of  human   happL 
net*.     Teetotalers  will  abide  by   the  precept*,  admire 
i  lie  beauty,  revere  the  mysteries,  and,  a*  far  a*  in  them 
lies,  practise  the  mandate*  of  the  sacred  volume.     In 
the  goodly  fellowship  of  the  taint*,  iu  the  noble  army 
of  the  martyrs,  in  the  society  of  the. great — the  good 
and  the  wise  of  every  nation,  if  the [tinfnlness  of  the 
Teetotai*r  be  not  cleansed,  and  his  darkness  illumined, 
at  least  his  pretensionless  submission  will  be  excused. 
If  tbe  Christian  err,  b*  err*  with  the  disciples  of  phi- 
losophy and  of  virtue — with  men  who  have  drunk  deep 
at  the  fountain  of  human  knowledge,  but  who  dissolved 
not  the  pearl  of  their  salvation  in  the  draught: — he 
err*  with  Milton,  who,  rising  on  an  angel's  wing  to 
heaven,  like   toe  bird    of  morn,  soared  out  of  sight 
amid  the  music  of  his  own  grateful  piety  !  ,. 

The  work  now  before  us  is  a  very  unpretending  ad- 
monition to  "Christian  ministers  of  all  denomination*," 
relative  to  the  opposition  above  all uded  to ;  and  we  are 
not  sorry  to  have  received  it,  inasmuch  a*  it  1ms  enabled 
us  to  record  tbe  foregoing  observations  in  fitting  time 
and  place.  Mr.  Glennie  says,  "  If  example  be  better 
than  precept — and  it  most  undoubtedly  i*  so— it  be- 
come* the  bounden  duty  of  the  minister*  of  religion 
to  throw  all  tbe  weight  of  their  influence  and  example 
into  that  scale  which  conduces  most  to  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  good  of  their  fellow-men."  Thia  ia  a 
powerful  sentence,  and  should  be  well  weighed  by 
those  for  whose  behoof  it  i*  written.  Mr.  Glennie 
speak* of  the  "splendid  talent*,  mighty  mind',  and 
gigantic  genius,  of  a  Burcler,  a  Cox,  or  a  Newstead." 
Who  these  gentlemen  way  be,  we  are  at  aloe*  to  ima- 
gine: these  name*  are  not  however  recorded  in  the 
page*  of  our  Literary  Club  book*,  and  the  zephyr  of 
Faroe  ha*  never  a*  yet  wafted  the  appellations  to  out 
ear*.  What,  therefore,  they  have  to  do  with  tbe  sub- 
ject of  the  presen  t  pamphlet,  we  cannot  determine.  In 
conclusion  we  will  observe,  that  the  intention  of  tbig 
little  work  i*  very  praise-worthy  ;  and,  as  it  is  written 
in  a  calm  and  unpretending  manner,  ill  content*  can 
of  course  do  no  barm. 
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ORIENTAL  FRAGMENTS.— No  II. 

BY  JAMES    SILK    BUCKINGHAM. 

As  it  grew  dark,  the  camels  were  collected  together, 
and  kneeling  on  the  sand  near  us,  their  fore-legs  were 
lashed  in  their  bent  position,  which,  rendering  them 
unable  to  rise,  was  the  only  precaution  necessary  for 
their  safety.  A  small  quantity  of  gunpowder,  bruised 
in  oil,  was  given  to  them  in  form  of  a  bolus,  and  a  bag 
of  beans  tied  to  their  mouths,  for  their  evening  incai. 
Hassan  and  Sulitnan  were  returned  with  fuel  for  the 
night,  and  Abdullah,  having  in  the  short  space  of  half 
an  hour  ground  sufficient  wheat  for  the  party,  mixed  it, 
chaff  and  all,  in  the  water  of  their  own  skin,  baked 
cakes  of  it  on  the  fire  of  dung,  and  made  them,  while 
warm,  again  into  u  paste,  by  breaking  them  into  pieces, 
and  kneading  them  into  a  wooden  bowl,  with  oil  and 
honey.  Each  of  the  party  washed  his  hands  fn  tnc 
sand,  before  commencing  their  meal,  as  water  is  too 
precious  in  the  desert  to  be  so  used ;  and  all  dipping 
their  fingers  in  the  same  dish,  regaled  themselves  as  at 
a  feast  of  delicacies. 

I  could  not  refuse  to  join  them,  but  it  was  a  painful 
tribute  to  their  hospitality ;  and  keen  as  my  appetite 
had  been  at  alighting,  it  was  more  than  satisfied  by 
witnessing  the  prepaiatiou  of  our  food,  so  tbat  I  was 
compelled  at  last  to  plead  fatigue,  and  afterwards  to 
sup  unseen  from  my  own  stock  ;  feeling  in  this  instance, 
the  trtith  of  SolnnvMk'l  expression,  that,  '  stolen  waters 
are  sweet,  and  bread  eaten  in  secret  is  pleasant.1  We 
remained  awake,  and  were  engaged  in  rude  yet  inter- 
esting festivity,  uutil  midnight,  having  a  large  fire,  and 
one  of  the  party  always  on  watch,  so  that  we  rolled 
ourselves  in  our  cloak*,  and  sunk  to  rest  without  ap- 
prehensions of  evil. 
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FOREIGN  NEWS. 


PRO- 


1  SUEZ. — WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  16xH. — 
The  shades  of  night  had  scarcely  given  place  to  the 
earliest  clcams  of  morning,  before  we  were  again  stir- 
ring. Coffee  and  tbe  hasty  cakes  of  yesterday  were 
served  with  equal  expedition,  and  an  hour  before  sun- 
rise, our  little  caravan  was  on  the  march.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  country  was  everywhere  the  same;  dull 
sandy  plains,  unbroken  and  without  variety ;  a  wide 
horizon,  almost  like  the  sea,  and  the  elevation  or  de- 
pression of  the  road  seldom  exceeding  an  angle  of  three 
degrees.  In  some  few  parts,  where  the  sand  appeared 
more  loose  and  deep,  were  tufts  of  bitter  herbs,  and  a 
sort  of  dry  heath,  on  which  the  camels  fed  as  they  pass- 
ed along;  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  track  was 
a  firm,  graxelly  sail,  covered  with  white  and  yellow  peb- 
bles, of  con  mou  Hint,  forming  an  excellent  road,  either 
for  wheel  carriages,  cavalry,  or  infantry,  and  even  for 
laden  waggons,  if  ueceisary. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning,  we  had  passed  several 
spots  strewed  with  logs,  resembling  petrifactions  of 
trees,  or  at  least  portions  of  their  trunks,  with  the  bark 
on  ;  -hut  remembering  the  discussion  of  that  question  by 
Volney,  and  his  aspersions  on  the  veracity  of  Pere  Si- 
card,  followed  by  an  assurance  of  his  having  examined 
those  logs,  and  found  them  to  be  really  stones,  I  passed 
them  by,  contented  with  admiring  their  close  resem- 
blance to  timber,  yet  still  wondering  at  the  cause  of 
their  singular  shape  and  situation,  remote  from  rocks 
or  quarries  of  any  kind  ;  my  confidence  in  his  better 
judgment  setting  the  question  at  rest  in  my  own  mind 
as  to  their  real  nature,  for  the  present.  At  noon,  how- 
ever, we  passed  another  spot  on  which  several  of  these 
lay,  and  among  them  were  some  so  remarkable,  that  I 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  alighting  to  examine 
them  more  closely;  the  re'sult  of  which  Was,  a  convic- 
tion of  their  bring  petrifactions.  I  bad  sellected  one 
of  the  smallest  of  tbe  trunks  tbat  I  could  find,  among 
those  exhibiting  unequivocal  characteristics,  >uch  as  the 
bark,  the  circular  layers,  the  knots,  etc.,  intending  to 
load  it  on  our  camels  alternately,  and  send  it  back  from 
Suex  to  Cairo ;  but  the  very  proposition  was  resisted 
with  warmth,  and  persevered  against  with  obstinacy. 
I  offered  an  increased  sum  for  its  conveyance,  and  even 
consented  to  walk  myself,  for  the  rest  of  the  way,  while 
my  own  camel  carried  it,  as  it  did  not  exceed  mv  own 
weight;  but  neither  entreaties,  threats,  nor  rewards, 
could  prevail  on  our  guide  to  comply  with  our  wishes  ; 
and  tbe  silliness  of  the  objections  which  he  urged,  only 
added  vexation  to  disappointment  He?  knew,  he  said 
that  I  was  '  one  of  God's  wandering  children,'  that  is', 
an  idiot  or  madman;  and  as  I  understood  how  tc 
read  books,  that  my  search'  was  after  hidden  trea- 
sures ;  but  these,  he  said,  were  not  the  '  moniec 
stones' — for  so  they  consider  all  blocks  with  inscriptions 
—as  there  was  no  writing  on  them.  He  added,  that  as 
he  was  himself  a  connoiseur  of  those  '  receptacles  o 
hidden  wealth,'  meaning  block*  with  hieroglyphics  am 
inscriptions,  though  he  was  ignorant  how  to  enrich  him 
self  by  them,  he  would  not  suffer  one  under  his  protec 
tion  to  be  imposed  on  by  such  an  error  of  judgment,  as 
the  taking  away  these  stones,  in  the  hope  of  their  beinj 
of  any  value.  There  was-  no  replying  to  this  mode  o 
reasoning ;  and  the  disappointment,  like  all  other  evils 
was  better  to  be  forgotten  than  to  be  pondered  over 
to  that'  I  affected  at  last  to  make  light  of  the  matter 
and  passed  onto  overtake  the  rest  of  our  party,  wh< 
during  this  dispute  about  the  petrified  trunks,  h»i 
gained  some  distance  ahead  of  us. 

•  .         . 

(To  be  continued  la  our  ant) 

' 


m.  *" 

\TlKTOTAL  SocUTY  ha*   lately    been  established  nt 
lamburgh  ;    anil   a  grand,  isieeting  was  to  take  place-nt 
he  Assembly-Kodfas,  on  «•  evenhf  of  January  1Mb. 
he  place  of  meeting  was  the  Lecture- Hall  of  a  seminary, 
which  had  not  been  used  for  some  time  ;  and  the  way  to 
t  lay  by  a  public-house,  the  owner  of  which  illuminated 
is  house  and  iuvited  all  passengers  to  enter.     In  tl>e 
ront  of  his  house,  aud   in  the    open  space   before   the 
chool-house,  n  dense  Crowd  was  collected,  whose  tnrbu- 
ent  conduct,  as  well   as  the  furious  cries   uttered   by 
ome,"  sufficiently  manifested  the  effects  of  the Tnvltaffon 
)f  the  tavern. keeper.    The  members  of  the  Total  Absti- 
nence Society,   and  the  friends   of  the  plan,  JiuU  great 
ifficulty  in  making  their  way  through  the  crowd.      Seven 
/clock  was  the  time  fixed  for  the  meeting,  into  which  a 
umber  of  persons  found  their  way  with  the  disgraceful 
otention  of  creating  a  disturbance.     Scarcely  had  the 
ecretary  begun  to   read  the  rules  of  the  Association, 
when  several  of   the  persons   alluded  to   commenced  a 
most  infamous  system  of  clamouring  and  yelling.     This 
rave  the  signal  to  the  crowd  collected  at  the  door  for 
acts  of  greater  violence.     The  doors  were  forced  open, 
and  the  members  of  the  society  had  scarcely  time  to  re- 
treat by  the  bark  door,  from  the  clubs  and  sticks  with 
hich  the  adherents  of  the  publican  were  armed.     The, 
mob  penetrated  to  the  Assembly   Room,  broke  the  win- 
dows, tables,  and  chairs,  threw  the  pieces  into  the  adja- 
cent canal,  and  did  as  much  damage  as  they  could.  They 
remained  masters  of  the  field  until  the  civic   guard  ar- 
ived  ;  and  when  this  wns  called  in.  the  building  was 
ipeedily  cleared  of  the  rioters.     Several  persons  were 
arrested,  and  lodged  in  the  town-gaol,  on  an  accusation 
of  disturbing  the  meeting  ;    and  it  appears  that  the  mi- 
norities  are  determined  to  punish  them  with   severity. 
As  soon  as  the  police  had  thus  effectually  interfered,  the 
members  of  the  Association  returned  to  the   Assembly- 
ilooms,  and  the  business  of  the  evening  proceeded  with- 
out farther  interruption. 

COUNTRY  NEWS. 

IRELAND. 

IN  consequence  of  the  Temperance  movement  now  in 
progress  in  Ireland,  and  the  cousequent  improved  state  of 
the  country,  hundreds  of  the  natives  now  in  England  are 
daily  returning  to  a  land  of  which  they  may  at  length  be 
proud.  Opportunities  of  obtaining  work  upon  advan] 
tageous  terms  in  Inland,  now  present  themselves  to 
many  classes  of  operatives  and  artizans,  as  one  of  the 
resrflt*  of  the  altered  condition  of  the  country  through 
the  exertions  of  FATHKR  M  ATHI:W  and  his  disciples. 
This  excellent  man  will  visit  Carrigaholt  in  the  course  of 
the  ensuing  summer,  and  in  the  spring  of  1843,  he 
intends  to  visit  London.  FATHKR  MATHBW  admi- 
nistered the  pledge  to  ao  immense  number  of  persons  at 
Tipperary  a  few  days  ago.  MR.  HOWLEY,  the  Assist- 
ant Barrister  for  Tipperary,  in  bis  charge  to  the  Grand 
Jury  a^  the  opening  of  the  Nenagh  Quarter  Sessions  on 
January  23rd,  made  the  following  highly  interesting 
observations  :— 

The  Temperance  movement  has  gone  back  to  a  chief 
source  of  crime,  restoring  reason  to  that  supremacy 
which  drunkenness  deposed.  •  In  the  madness  of  intoxi- 
cation, crimes  were  planned  and  perpetrated ;  and  in  a 
great  proportion  of  tbe  murders  aud  violences  which 
were  once  so  freqnent  in  this  country,  has  it  not  appeared 
upon  the  trials  that  the  leading  accomplice  was  whisky  ? 
Let  no  man  underrate  ibis  preat  element  of  social  order ; 
let  no  ingenious  fears  detract  from  the  value  of  so  whole- 
some an  institution.  If  men  have  associated  in  further- 
ance of  it,  why  should  exception  be  made  to  such  asso- 
ciation P  It  is  but  hedging  round  a  great  virtue  with 
additional  guards;  for  virtue  itself  requires. outward 
forms  and  defences  to  strengthen  it  against  the  inroads 
of  assailing  passions.  If  it  have  grown  up  under  the 
auspices  of  a  humble  priest,  the  medium,  though  humble 
cannot  take  from  the  value  of  the  precious  gift,  although 
it  may  dignify  and  exult  the  instrument  of  its  trans 
mission.  I  regret  to  observe  tbat  a  writer  in  a  recent 
periodical  of  some  pretension  has  stated  its  chief  agent 
to  be  superstition,  and  Its  ultimate  object  to  be  murder. 
It  Is  hard  to  account  for  the  vhions  of  men,  or  why  the 
imagination  will  sometimes  play  the  traitor  to  the 
judgment.  It  would  be'  unprofitable,  and  perhaps  not 
becoming  to  pursue  from  this  place  any  controversy  on 
tbe  subject ;  but.it  is  quite  within  our  legitimate  juris- 
diction to  vindicate,  so  far  as  'a  simple  denial  can  go,  this 
great  measure  of  police  from  any  charge  that  may  tent 
to  detract  from  its  usefulness  or  weaken  its  powers 
In  .this  country  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  silence 
every  cavil  where  public  order,  and  individual  comfort, 
and  good  conduct  are  the  peaceful  triumphs  of  the  Tem- 
perance movement." 

Comment  upon  this  able  and  valuable  speech,  is 
unnecessary. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  WTgan  Branch  of  the  Cork 
Temperance  Society,  on  Sunday  evening,  January  34th, 
•  splendid  silver  medal,  set  in  a  silver  case,  with  glasses 

• 


at  tbe  sides,  and  appended  to  a  handsome  silver  chain, 
was  presented  to  MR.  WILLIAM  DIXON,  for  his  inde- 
fatigable exertions  as  principal  Secretary  to  the  Asso- 
ciation. The  ceremony  of  presentation  was  super- 
intended by  the  REV.  E.  MOUIIEN,  one  of  tbe  Vice- 
PreatdeBts  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Dixon  returned  thanks 
in  a  most  eloquent  anil  affecting  speech.  The  following 

s  the  inscription  on  the  medal : — •'  Presented  to  William 
Dixon  by  a  few  friends  of  the  Wlgan  Branch  of  the 

lork  Society,  January  24th,  1841."  On  the  reverse 
side,  are  emblazoned  the  Temperance  Arms. 


BIRMINGHAM. 

THE  Teetotalers  of  Birmingham  ore  energetic  in  their 
endeavours  to  add  to  the  numbers  of  their  Association  ; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  which  they  experience 
at  the  hands  of  the  brewers,  distillers,  and  publicans, 
lie  prospects  of  the  cause  at  that  place  nre  exlnliratiug 
mil  encouraging.  There  is  not  at  this  moment  one 
lalf  the  number  of  gin-pa'aces  open  in  Birmingham 
hat  there  was  four  years  ago;  and  several  of  those, 
which  still  maintain  themselves  against  the  tide  of 
Teetotal  opinion,  are  in  a  weak  and  tottering  coa- 
lition. 

ARBROATH. 

THE  llediabites  of  this  place  have  lately  been  engaged 
n  processions  and  Temperance  Festivals,  which  have 
produced  a  demonstration  of  the  rapid  progress  and 
od  results  of  Teetota|ism  ut  Arbroatb  and  its  vicinity. 
Upwards  of  five  hundred  members  on  one  occasion  sate 
down  to  tea  at  the  Trade's  Hall,  the  Chief  Roler  in  the 
chair,  with  about  forty  of  his  brethren  on  the  platform 
around  him.  The  audience  was  most  effectually  ad- 
dressed by  the  REV.  MR.  MITCHKLL  (from  Dundee), 
the  HKV.  MH.  MoiR.aml  MK.SSIEUIIS  MLNMIUR,  SMART, 
(I  MtuiK,  and  WHTTK.  On  another  occasion,  during 
the  past  month,  the  Rechabites  of  Arbroatb,  headed  by 
'ie  Total  Abstinence  Society's  admirable  band  of  mu- 
sicians, proceeded  in  grand  cavalcade  to  tbe  Arbroath 
and  Forfar  Railway  Depot,  aud  thence  to  the  village 
of  Freiockbam  ;  where  they  held  a  grand  meeting  in  a 
Hall  prepared  for  their  reception  by  that  kiud  hearted 
gentleman,  MR.  J.  ANDERSON,  of  tbat  place.  In  a 
word,  Teetotalisra  has  taken  a  permanent  root  at  Ar- 
broath and  in  its  vicinity. 

MANCHESTER. 

THE  Teetotal  Society  of  this  place  has  determined  to 
separate  the  principle  from  all  matters  of  religious  dis- 
cussion, and  to  opeu  the  portals  of  its  temple  to  drunk- 
ards and  moderate'drinkers  of  all  sects,  and  creeds, 
and  parties.  The  Rav.  MR.  BEARDSALL  is  no  longer 
one  of  tbe  officers  of  tbe  Association.  On  Monday 
evening,  January.  25th,  there  was  a  crowded  meeting 
in  tbe  Assembly-Room,  Pump-street,  London  Road, 
MR.  GRINDROD,  tbe  President  of  the  Society,  in  the 
chair.  MR.  GKIMSHAW,  Corresponding  Secretary  to 
the  Innependent  Order  of  Rcchabites,  delivered  an  im- 
pressive address,  and  he  was  followed  by  MR.  J.  LEES, 
junior.  Tbe  latter  gentleman,  who  is  one  of  the  roost 
eminent  merchants  of  Manchester,  called  earnestly 
upon  the  higher  classes  to  assist  in  tbe  great  Teetotal 
movement.  On  the  evening  of  the  26th  of  January, 
the  Trial  of  Sir  John  Barleycorn  was  enacted,  with 
considerable  effect,  in  the  rooms  lately  occupied  as  a 
Beer  Shop,  in  New  Blakely -street.  There  are  now 
twenty- five  Teetotal  meetings  weekly  in  Manchester, 
and  one  of  our  esteemed  correspondents,  MR.  JOHN 
WILLIAMS,  very  properly  observes  tbat  "  the  time  U 
not  far  distant  when  the  nobles  of  the  land  will  be  com- 
pelled to  adopt  the  glorious  example  set  them  by  tbe 

working  classes." 

— o — 

TOWN  NEWS. 

UNITED    TEMPERANCE    ASSOCIATION. 

THE  meetings  at  the  Aldersgate-street  Chapel,  on 
Wednesday,  January,  27th,  and  Saturday,  January, 
30(b,  were  well  attended.  On  Wednesday  evening, 
addresses,  were  delivered  by  MESSIEURS  G.  W.  M. 
REYNOLDS,  BAYLIS,  Brrrs,  PRICE,  and  CHUMP.  Mr. 
Crump  gave  notice  tbat  tbe  Executive  Committee  had 
passed  a  resolution  to  abolish  tbe  charge  for  admission 
to  tbe  Chapel  on  Saturday  evenings. 

CHKLSEA     AUXILIARY     TO     TUB     UNITED      TEMPERANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 

AT  a  late  meeting  of  this  flourishing  Society,  an  indivi- 
dual of  the  name  of  DAVIS  stated  that  in  an  establish- 
ment of  Lead-Works  at  Rotberhithe,  the  workmen  had 
to  iabonr  sometimes  for  nearly  thirty-six  hours  at  a 
time,  and  that  those  of  them  who  were  Teetotalers 
invariably  performed  their  labours  more  rapidly,  better, 
and  with  greater  ease  to  themselves  than  those  who 
were  accustomed  to  use  alcoholic  liquors.  The  principal 
speaker*  lately  at  the  Hall,  So,  George-street,  Chelsea, 
have  been  MESSIEURS  FARMILO,  CL-RRIE,  BLAIR, 
SPARJCI,  LUCAS,  DOWLING,  ARMON,  and  DOBBINS. 
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PICKWICK  MARRIED. 
CHAPTER  IV. 

THK  CIVILITY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PRESS. — MR.  PICK- 
WICK RECEIVES  AN  INilGHT  INTO  COMMERCIAL 
SPECULATIONS.  — MASTER  8NODGRA8S.  —  DISCUS- 
SION AND  FINAL  ARRANG1MBNT  OF  A  SENTI- 
MENTAL DIVERSION. 

WHEN  Mr.  Pickwick  rose  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  ring  the  bell  for 
his  valet,  and  inquire  for  the  newspaper.  His 
wish  was  complied  with;  the  newspaper  was 
brought,  and  Mr.  Pickwick  desired  Sam  to  give 
him  his  spectacles  which  were  lying  upon  the 
toilette-table. 

"We  shall  now  see  what  amends  the  Editor 
has  made  for  the  false  report  of  my  case  that  ap- 
peared in  this  journal  of  yesterday,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick,  putting  on  his  glasses,  as  he  sate  up 
in  his  bed.  "I  dare  say  he  will  make  a  very 
handsome  apology  for  the  misrepresentation." 

'"  Ah !  'ansome  is  wot  'ansome  does,  sir,  as  the 
lady  said  ven  the  black  gen'leman  give  her  a  di'- 
mond  ring,"  observed  Mr.  Samuel  Weller. 

"There  is  one  thing,  Sam,"  continued  Mr. 
Pickwick,  turning  the  newspaper  in  the  most  con- 
venient way  to  get  a  glimpse  of  that  part  where 
he  expected  to  find  his  letter  in  a  bold  type,  with 
probably  the  Editor's  or  Reporter's  excuses  ap- 
pended to  it, — "  there  is  one  thing,  Sam,  which 
makes  me  proud  of  being  an  Englishman ;  and 
that  is  the  freedom  of  the  press,  in  all  its  details. 
If  a  man's  character  be  here  impugned,  all  he 
has  to  do  is  to  write  a  letter  to  the  offending 
journal,  and  his  reputation  is  immediately  vindi- 
cated. The  peace  of  families  is  never  violated 
by  the  English  press,  without  every  readiness 
being  manifested  to  repair  the  injury." 

"  Ah !  'tis  indeed  a  wery  great  blessin',  sir,  wot 
you  says  there,  partickler  ven  the  contradiction 
comes  too  late  to  repair  the  aggrawation,"  said 
Mr.  Weller.  "  Got  at  the  letter,  yet,  sir  ?" 

"  Well — upon  my  word,  this  is  very  singular — 
very  remarkable,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  up 
one  column,  and  down  another,  and  then  in  this 
corner,  and  then  in  that — and  lastly  fixing  his  in- 
telligent eyes  upon  a  paragraph  headed  "THIM- 
BLE-RIGGING," as  if  he  expected  to  find  his  letter 
there. 

"Wot's  so  wery  extraordinary?"  demanded 
Sam.  "  Has  them  Editors  done  the  thing  so 
wery  'ansome  that  a  tip  of  fifty  pounds  ain't 
nothin'  to  it?"  and,  as  Mr.  Weller  asked  this 
question,  he  surveyed  with  considerable  interest 
the  tassel  of  Mr.  Pickwick's  white  cotton  night- 
cap, which  bobbed  up  and  down  over  the  top  of 
the  newspaper. 

"I  reallycan't  see  my  letter  anywhere,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Pickwick,  in  a  tone  of  peculiar  annoy- 
ance. "  Here's  a  long  account  about  a  gentleman 
who  refused  to  pay  a  church-rate  m  half-a-crown, 
because  he  was  a  dissenter  and  used  another 
chapel  which  he  helped  to  support  with  his 
purse ;  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  has  run  the 
half-crown  up  to  a  hundred  and  thirty  nine 
pounds  ten  shillings  and  eleven-pence  halfpenny, 
for  which  sum  the  gentleman  is  sent  to  prison  j 
and  there's  also  an  account  of  how  some  noble 
Earl  and  a  Captain  of  the  Guards  nearly  killed  a 
policeman  a  long  time  ago,  and  how  the  matter 
Las  been  hushed  up,  and  no  trial  is  to  take  place. 
A  poor  man  would  have  been  transported  for  half 
the  offence,  Sam.  But— after  all — I  dou't  see 
anything  about  my  letter." 

41  Wot  a  shame  to  blow  you  up  sky-high  von 
day,  an'  refuse  you  any  kind  o'  justification  the 
next,"  said  Mr.  Weller.  "That  is  coming  it 
rayther  too  strong,  as  the  poor  vidder  said  ven 
three  hulking  grenadiers  was  billeted  at  her 
house." 

"  It  really  is  too  bad,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 


"  Look  at  the  Notices  to  Correspondents,  sir," 
exclaimed  Mr.  Weller,  a  bright  thought  suddenly 
flashing  across  his  brain. 

"  So  I  will,"  cried  Mr.  Pickwick  j  and  casting 
his  eyes  towards  the  place  where  those  interest- 
ing paragraphs  are  usually  inserted,  he  read  to 
his  horror,  and  astonishment  the  following  words : 
— "  Mr.  Pickwick's  Letter  is  an  Advertisement." 

"  Veil,  that's  addin'  insult  to  injury,  as  the  poor 
donkey  said  ven  the  costermonger  swore  at  it 
after  having  thrashed  it  with  the  leather  thong. 
Blowed  if  that  ain't  the  rummest  go  I  ever  see. 
They  tells  lies  about  a  man  fust,  an'  then  vants 
him  to  pay  for  windicatin'  his  character." 

"Then  I'll  not  gratify  their  rapacity,  Sam," 
cried  Mr.  Pickwick  sternly  :  "  I'll  not  pay  for  the 
letter !" 

"  The  fact  is,  sir,"  answered  Mr.  Weller  so- 
lemnly, "  that  that  there  newspaper  has  so  long 
defended  the  liberties  o'  the  nation,  that  it  thinks 
it  may  take  a  few  vith  the  characters  o'  pri- 
vate indiwiduals.  But  who  d'ye  think  is  down 
stairs  P" 

"  I  really  can't  say,"  replied  Mr.-Pickwick.  • 

"  A  gen'leman  as  wishes  wery  much  to  see  you, 
but  who  von't  give  his  name  cos  he  says  it's  no 
use  as  you  don  t  know  him,"  returned  Sam. 

"  I  shall  be  down  in  ten  minutes,"  cried  Mr. 
Pickwick;  and,  banishing  from  his  thoughts  the 
disagreeable  adventure  connected  with  the  news- 
paper, the  great  man  proceeded  to  dress  him- 
self. + 

When  he  descended  the  stairs,  he  hastened  to 
the  private  study  of  his  friend  Mr.  Snodgrass, 
into  which  sanctuary  the  visitor  had  been  admit- 
ted ;  and,  upon  entering  that  abode  of  learning 
(where  half  the  walls  had  been  filled  up  in  a  man- 
ner to  imitate  an  immense  library  of  books,  in  the 
same  way  as  a  backgammon  board  is  frequently 
made  to  represent  two  large  folio  volumes  of  a 
History  of  England),  Mr.  Pickwick  found  himself 
in  the  presence  of  a  gentleman  whom  we  shall 
describe. 

The  individual  alluded  to  was  about  eight-and- 
forty  years  of  age,  of  middle  height,  rather  stout, 
and  somewhat  ruddy  in  complexion.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  black  surtout  coat,  a  yellow  waist- 
coat, an  immense  blue  satin  stock,  grey  trousers, 
and  polished  boots.  In  his  hand  tic  carried  an 
immense  yellow  bamboo  cane  :  and  if  his  stock  of 
blue  satin  was  very  capacious,  his  stock  of  impu- 
dence was  not  the  less  extensive.  With  such 
qualifications,  it  may  be  supposed  that,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  society,  such  a  man  might  present 
himself  anywhere — as  indeed  the  person  in  ques- 
tion did. 

"  Mr.  Pickwick,  I  presume  ?"  said  the  stranger 
rising  from  the  arm-chair  in  which  the  poetic 
Mr.  Snodgrass  was  wont  to  recline  his  illustrious 
limbs,  when  in  the  agonies  of  composition. 

"  My  name  is  Pickwick,"  returned  our  hero. 

"Ah  !  I  thought  so,"  said  the  stranger,  shaking 
his  head  mysteriously.  "  Excellent  name.  Pick- 
wick— would  look  uncommonly  well  across  a  bill 
for  a  few  hundreds, — and  better  still  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  cheque  for  a  cool  thousand.  No  fear  of 
you  turning  out  a  lame  duct .'" 

"  Sir,"  ejaculated  Mr.  Pickwick,  jn  deep  indig- 
nation, "  I  am  as  far  from  being  anything  resem- 
bling a  lame  duck,  or  a  lame  goose,  as  you  are,  sir. 
I  can  walk,  sir,  as  well  as  when  I  was  twenty,  sir ;" 
— and  to  convince  this  extraordinary  visitor  of 
the  fact,  Mr.  Pickwick  walked  straight  up  to  him, 
and  viewed  him  with  a  threatening  aspect. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  cried  the  stranger,  bursting  out 
into  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter,  "  I  meant  no 
offence— you  have  misunderstood  me.  I  merely 
used  an  expression  which  we  gentlemen  of  the 
City  frequently  apply  upon  'Change  to  those  who 
do  not  pay  up  on  settling  day.  Pray,  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, do  you  ever  speculate  on  'Change  ?" 

' 


"  I  have  done  such  a  thing  in  my  life-time," 
was  the  answer. 

"  And  pray,  sir,  were  you  a  bull  or  a  bear  .*"  en- 
quired the  visitor  very  seriously. 

"  One  thing  is  very  certain,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Pickwick,  who  was  now  worked  up  to  a  pitch  of 
the  most  indignant  excitement, — "  one  thing  is 
very  certain — and  that  is,  you  shall  not  bully  me, 
for  I  won't  btar  it.  I  am  not  to  be  intuited  in 
this  house,  which  is  my  friend's,  a  bit  more  than 
I  would  be  in  my  own  !" 

"Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Pickwick,  I  meant  no  of- 
fence,—upon  my  word,  I  did  not,"  said  the 
stranger,  with  difficulty  suppressing  his  inclina- 
tion to  laugh  again.  "  Bulls  and  bean  are  also 
names  used  upon  'Change,  and  very  familiar  to 
us  City  men.  I  hope  you  are  not  offended  P" 

"By  no  means,  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "if  you 
did  not  intend  to  insult  me." 

"  I  would  sooner  die  than  insult  you,  Mr,  Pick- 
wick,"  ejaculated  the  stranger.  "But  let  me  ex- 
plain the  object  of  my  present  visit— and  for 
which  I  have  to  apologize,  as  it  is  made  at  so 
early  an  hour.  We  City  men,  however,  think 
nothing  of  early  hours." 

"  Might  I  inquire  the  object  of  your  visit,  sir  P" 
said  Mr.  Pickwick  mildly,  as  he  took  a  seat  and 
a  long  stare  at  the  stranger. 

"  I  must  tell  you,  my  dear  sir,  in  the  first 
place,"  began  the  visitor,  with  true  English  fa- 
miliarity, "  that  I  am  an  individual  who,  like 
yourself,  has  devoted  the  greater  portion  of  my 
life  to  philanthropic  pursuits." 

"  Ah  .'"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  beginning  to  enter- 
tain a  favourable  opinion  of  the  gentleman  then 
present 

"  Yes,  my  dear  sir,  philanthropy  has  been  my 
ruin,  I  may  say !"  continued  the  stranger.  u  I 
established  The  One-Legged  Man's  Fritnd  So- 
ciety—m  institution  where  all  individuals  who 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  a  leg,  might  obtain  a 
wooden  one  gratis.  But  would  you  believe  it 
sir,  the  world  would  not  support  that  valuable 
institution  by  its  voluntary  contributions  P" 

"  Monstrous!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  I  then  founded  an  establishment  for  the  blind 
who  had  any  chance  of  recovering  their  sight, 
but  who  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  a  doctor :  but, 
such  is  the  ingratitude  of  the  world,  that  the 
whole  scheme  was  ruined  by  the  villany  of  one 
man,  who  declared  that,  after  having  been  there 
for  six  months,  he  could  see  nothing  but  the  hum- 
bug of  the  institution !" 

"  Well — at  all  events  he  began  to  see  a  little," 
observed  the  ingenuous  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"The  failure  of  these  philanthropic  establish- 
ments," continued  the  stranger,  "induced  me  to 
turn  my  attention  to  commercial  and  mercantile 
affairs.  I  have  lately  taken  n  splendid  establish- 
ment in  Moorgate-street,  and  am  founding  one  of 
the  largest  banks  ever  known.  It  is  called  the 
Bank  of  Afew  Holland,  and  offers  peculiar  ad- 
vantages to  those  who  wish  to  remit  money  to  the 
flourishing  colonies  in  that  country." 

"  A  very  ingenious  undertaking,  I  dare  say,'' 
remarked  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Must  succeed— nothing  can  prevent  it,  my 
dear  sir !"  ejaculated  the  stranger.  "This  is  the 
way  in  which  we  intend  to  do  business : — For  in- 
stance, if  you  want  to  remit  a  hundred  pounds  to 
New  Holland,  all  you  will  have  to  do  will  be  to 
pay  fifty  pounds  into  our  bank  here,  and  we  fur- 
nish you  with  a  letter  of  credit  or  draft  upon  our  , 
agent  in  the  colony  for  double  this  sum." 

"But  how  can  you  afford  to  do  this?"  in- 
quired Mr.  Pickwick,  quite  amazed  at  thia  novel 
and  truly  original  financial  enterprise. 

"  Oh !  we  can  do  it  with  the  greatest  facility !" 
cried  the  stranger.  "Nothing  is  more  easy,  my 
dear  sir,  than  to  receive  the  fifty  pounds,  and  give 
the  order  for  the  hundred.  I  have  calculated  all 
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the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  system, 
and  feel  convinced  that  I  am  on  the  right  side  of 
the  hedge." 

"  If  you  can  but  carry  out  such  a  glorious 
scheme,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  yon  will  be  con- 
ferring a  great  benefit  upon  emigrants.  This  is 
truly  a  philanthropic  institution.  But  do  yo« 
realty  think  that  you  will  ever  realize  even  a  part 
of  this  gigantic  undertaking  ?" 

"Ever  realize  it!"  cried  the.  stranger :  "why, 
I  havt  already  realized  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  enterprise." 

"  Indeed !"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Certainly,  I  have !  I  have  realized  upwards 
of  fifty  thousand  pounds  already;  and  that  is 
something,  1  should  hope !"  exclaimed  the  specu- 
lator. "  My  dear  sir,"  he  continued,  lowering  his 
tone  of  voice,  "  if  people  wish  to  succeed  now-a- 
days,  they  must  strike  out  of  all  beaten  paths  : 
they  must  enter  upon  tracts  never  previously  ex- 
plored. You  do  not  understand  the  nature  of 
these  vast  speculations,  I  am  afraid ;  but  I  will 
explain  somewhat  of  their  character  to  you.  In 
the  present  age  you  must  do  things  by  millions, 
or  you  will  not  succeed.  Moreover,  there  is  no 
danger  to  be  incurred  if  an  establishment  should 
fail  for  an  enormous  amount.  If  a  poor  devil 
fails  for  a  hundred  pounds,  and  unfortunately 
loses  monies  entrusted  to  him  by  friends,  he  must 
apply  to  the  Insolvents'  Court,  and  gets  remanded 
to  prison  for  two  years  for  fraud.  His  character 
is  blasted,  and  his  name  can  never  afterwards  di- 
vest itself  of  the  stigrn^  attached  to  it.  Hut  if  a 
man  fails  for  a  million,  half  of  which,  or  the 
whole,  is  money  entrusted  to  him  by  clients  or 
friends  to  lay  out  for  them  to  the  best  advantage, 
he  goes  boldly  forward  to  the  Bankruptcy  Court, 
demands  its  protection,  never  goes  to  prison  at 
all,  is  allowed  an  income  for  six  weeks,  obtains  a 
general  release  from  all  his  debts,  and  holds  up 
hi*  head  higher  than  ever  when  it  is  all  over. 
That  is  the  UitFerence,  Mr.  Pickwick,  between 
doing  things  on  a  grand  scale  and  on  a  small  one. 
In  the  former  instance,  starvalion,  beggary,  and 
disgrace  follow  the  poor  wretch  who  tails  tor  a 
hundred  pounds ;  and,  in  the  latter  case,  indul- 
gence, income,  and  an  entire  discharge  from  all 
pecuniary  liability,  or  imputation  against  charac- 
ter, attend  the  man  who  breaks  for  a  million." 

"And  yet,"  observed  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  the  poor 
man  could  not  have  ruined  a  soul,  whereas  the 
rich  man  may  have  involved  thousands  in  his  own 
downfal." 

44  Very  true,  Mr.  Pickwick ;  but  such  is 
the  blessed  state  of  society  and  law  in  this 
country  at  the  present  day.  That  is  the  rea- 
son why  it  is  much  more  easy  to  build  up  an 
establishment  upon  a  grand  scale  than  a  small 
one.  With  all  its  experience,  Mr.  Pickwick, 
the  world  is  easily  duped,  and  will  run  with  its 
money  to  those  places  that  offer  large  advan- 
tages, while  establishments  whose  principles  of 
salety  and  equity  are  incompatible  with  vast 
interest  and  projmum  remain  unsupported. 
These  observations  are,  however,  only  gene- 
rally applied :  they  do  not  for  a  moment  relate 
to  the  Bank  of  New  Holland  which  I  liave  just 
formed,  and  which  holds  out  such  brilliant 
prospects  of  success  to  its  projectors.  The 
object  of  my  present  visit  is  to  ascertain  two 
things: — first,  whether  you  will  take  any 
shares  in  my  enterprise  ;  and,  secondly, 
whether  you  will  allow  me  to  publish  your 
name  as  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Company. 
Your  patronage,  as  a  philanthropist  and  a  pub- 
lic man,  will  tend  greatly  to  increase  the  re- 
spectability of  the  institution." 

As  he  uttered  these  words,  the  stranger  ex- 
tracted from,  his  pocket  a  bundle  of  Circulars 
•which  be  put, into  Mr.  Pickwick's  hands  :  and 
then,  for  the  first  time,  did  Mr.  Pickwick  ascer- 
tain that  the  name  of  the  speculator  was  Joseph 
Swindlebem. 

my  dear  sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 


whose  appetite  began  to  remind  him  that  he 
had  not  as  yet  come  in  contact  with  the  break- 
fast table,  "  I  wil!  think  of  the  matter." 

"  I  must  have  your  answer  at  once,"  cried 
Mr.  Swindlehem:..  "  there  are  but  twe  shares 
of  a  hundred  pounds  each  remaining  in  the 
Treasurer's  haads,  and  upwards  of  fifty  applica- 
tions have  been  made  for  them." 

"  I  really  can  give  no  answer  to  day,"  said 
Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Well,  I  will  send  for  your  reply  to-morrow 
morning  at  this  hour,"  said  Mr.  Swrndlehem, 
taking  up  his  hat  preparatory  to  taking  hims.elf 
off. 

M I  will  then  let  you  know  all  about  the  mat- 
ter," returned  Mr.  Pickwick ;  and  with  this  as- 
surance the  commercial  gentleman  took  his 
leave. 

Mr.  Pickwick  discussed  his  breakfast  with 
that  appetite  which  usually  attends  upon  health 
and  contentment ;  and,  when  the  meal  was  de- 
spatched, to  his  great  delight,  and  that  of  Mr. 
Snodgrass,  the  house  was  embellished  by  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Tracy  Tupman  and  Mr.  Nathan- 
iel Winkle.  Mr.  Tupman  had  become  more 
stout  and  sleek  than  when  he  was  last  intro- 
duced to  the  readers  of  the  adventures  of  Mr. 
Pickwick,  in  the  work  so  well  known  by  the 
title  o£  Pickivick  Abroad ;  and  Mr.  Winkle 
had  also  considerably  improved  in  appearance. 
Mr.  Tupman  was  attired  in  a  full  suit  of  black, 
with  white  neckerchief  and  lemon-coloured 
gloves  (although  it  was  in  the  middle  of  win- 
ter) ;  and  Mr.  Winkle  imparted  lustre  to  a  green 
coat  with  brass  buttons,  a  French  silk  waistcoat, 
brown  unutterables,  and  a  striped  stock  which 
circumvented  his  neck. 

"More  visitors,"  said  Sam,  as  he  admitted 
these  gentlemen  into  the  parlour  where  Mr. 
Pickwick  and  the  Snodgrass  family  were  seat- 
ed :  "  it  never  rains  but  it  pours,  as  the  blind 
beggar  said  ven  he  seated  bis-self  under  the 
water-spout." 

44  How  are  you,  Sam  ?"  deman|bd  Mr. 
Winkle. 

'"  Wery  well,  sir,  thank'ee,"  was  the  cheerful 
reply  ;  "  an*  wery  much  obleeged  for  the  com- 
pliment. I  don't  think  that  you  stands  any 
chance  o'  spilin'  by  keepin',  sir,  as  the  noble- 
man said  to  the  Stilton  cheese." 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  Mr.  Tupman 
then  ?"  asked  Mr.  Winkle  in  a  whisper. 

14  Surprisin'  fat,  sir,"  returned  Sam,  with  a 
solemn  shake  of  the  head.  "  It  ain't  wery  dif- 
ficult to  see  that  he  don't  take  his  breakfast  at 
the  town-pump,  vith  a  penny  roll  an'  no  butter. 
I  rayther  think  he  must  be  somehow  or  another 
related  to  Daniel  Lambert." 

Mr.  Winkle  laughed  heartily  at  this  sally, 
and  then  sallied  into  the  presence  of  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. 

44 1  am  very  glad  you  have  come,  my  dear 
friends,"  said  our  hero,  when  all  the  usual  salu- 
tations, compliments,  inquiries,  and  answers, 
were  over  ;  "  for  I  wished  to  see  you  for  many 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  I  want  you  both 
to  accompany  me  and  Snodgrass  to  a  ball — a 
city-ball,  got  up  for  a  very  philanthropic  pur- 
pose." 

41 A  ball!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Tupman  joyfully  ; 
and,  in  the  delight  occasioned  by  the  announce- 
ment, he  attempted  to  cut  a  fling  in  the  air,  but 
flung  himself  with  all  his  weight  upon  Mr. 
Pickwick's  toes  instead. 

41  Pray,  my  dear  Tupman,  be  more  cautious 
how  you  practise  your  steps  beforehand,"  cried 
Mr.  Pickwick,  whose  expressive  countenance 
was  screwed  up  in  a  most  extraordinary  man- 
ner by  the  pain  he  experienced  in  bis  pedal  ex- 
tremities. 

Due  attention  was  now  paid  to  the  elder  son 
of  Mr.  Snodgrass.  That  beautiful  specimen  of 
the  Snodgrass  race  was  lugged  forward  by  an 
admiring  father,  to  be  presented  to  admiring 
friends  ;  and  a  most  astonishing  boy  he  was  too 
— that  is,  according  to  his  pvMtVaccount.  He 


was  only  eight  years  old — was  already  conver- 
sant with  the  Latin  grammar — and  could  eat  at 
one  meal  more  than  his  father  did  at  three  col- 
lectively. These  were  certainly  grand  qualifi- 
cations ;  and  Mr.  Snodgrass  had  a  right  to  be 
proud  of  his  boy. 

44  He's  a  fine  healthy  fellow,"  said  Mr  Tup- 
man. 

41  I'm  sure  you  wouldn't  like  to  board  him," 
cried  the  delighted  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

"Why  not?"  demanded  his  friend. 

41  Because  he  eats  a  great  deal,"  was  the  re- 
ply conveyed  in  a  punning  sense.  "  They  call 
him  Time  at  school." 

"  What  for  ?"  again  asked  Mr.  Tupman. 

"  Because  they  say  that  he  is  the  Devouref 
of  all  things,"  replied  Mr.  Snodgrass.  "  Tern- 
pus  edax  rerum,  you  know." 

4<  Does  he  get  on  with  his  grammar  ?"  en- 
quired Mr.  Winkle,  by  way  of  saying  some- 
thing. 

"  With  his  Eton  grammar  prodigiously." 

44  Can  he  decline  a  substantive?" 

"  He'll  decline  anything  in  the  school-room, 
but  nothing  at  the  dinner-table." 

44  So  he  has  a  great  thirst  for  knowledge — 
eh  ?"  said  Mr  Tupman,  patting  the  boy's  head. 

14  Ah  !  and  such  an  appetite  too,"  cried  Mrs. 
Snodgrass. 

44  What  profession  do  you  intend  to  bring 
him  irp^  to  ?"  asked  Mr.  Tupman. 

44 1  ^as  thinking  of  having  him  educated  for 
a  public — a  parliamentary  career,"  returned 
Mr.  Snodgrass. 

"  Von't  never  do,  sir,"  cried  Mr.  Weller,  who 
entered  the  room  at  this  moment. 

"  Why  not,  Sam  ?"  demanded  Mr.  Pickwick. 

44  'Cos  by  the  time  that  there  youngster 
grows  up,"  answered  Sam,  "all  people  will  be 
sure  to  have  wery  liberal  ideas.  That  bein* 
the  case,  he'll  have  to  adwocate  annual  parli'- 
msnts  ;  an'  I  feel  wery  sure  that  anything  like 
short  commons  will  be  partickler  disagreeable  to 
him.  You'd  better  send  him  to  study  in  the 
Temple  for  a  barrister." 

"Why,  Sam?"  again  asked  Mr.  Pickwick, 
who  sate  in  deep  admiration  of  his  lacquey's 
system  of  reasoning. 

"  'Cos,  sir,  the  study's  a  wery  pleasant  'un, 
an'  all  he'll  have  to  do  will  be  to  eat  his 
terms." 

"  I  am  afraid,  Sam,"  observed  Mr.    Snod- 
grass, "  that  a  barrister  who  has  only  eaten  his 
terms,  gets  very  little  to  eat   afterwards  out  of 
his  practice." 

"  Veil,  sir,"  cried  Mr,  Weller,  "  all  I  can  say 
is  that  I've  always  heerd  up  to  this  time  that, 
in  all  great  cases,  the  clients  feed  the  lawyers 
wery  "ansomely." 

But  as  little  Master  Snodgrass  was  not  of  an 
age  when  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  plans  relative 
to  his  future  career  in  life, — and  as  his  mother 
had  at  that  moment  nearly  knocked  him  down 
for  not  looking  up  when  he  was  spoken  to, — the 
subject  was  dropped  for  the  time  being;  and  :he 
conversation  took  a  turn  of  a  far  more  interesting 
nature  to  N'r.  Pickwick. 

"  We  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  such  a 
nice  family  in  the  city,"  said  this  gentleman 
mildly. 

"  Yes — the  Sagos  are  very  nice  people  in- 
deed," cried  Mr.  Snodgrass?  "  and,  between  our- 
selves, our  friend  Pickwick  is  regularly  smitten 
with  the  youngest  daughter,  Teresina  Hippc- 
lyta." 

"Indeed!"  cried  Mr.  Tupman.  "Is  she 
pretty  ?" 

"  Very,"  answered  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

"  You  old  rogue,"  said  Mr.  Tupman,  address- 
ing the  very  friendly  and  nattering  appellation  to 
Mr.  Pickwick,  and  shaking  his  head  and  his  fore- 
finger simultaneously. 

"  Yon  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  are  smitten 
in  that  quarter  ?"  ejaculated  Mr.  Winkle. 

"  Pooh !  pooh !  nonsense,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
smiling.  "  But  I  should  like  to  introduce  Tup- 
man to  Amelia  Sophia." 

44  Let  us  hit  upon  some  novel  scheme  of  de- 
monstrating our  respect  towards  them,"  cried  Mr. 
Tupman,  although  he  was  totally  unacquainted 
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with  the  family  alluded  to.  "  In  Spain,  when  a 
noble  cavalier  wishes  to  introduce  himself  espe- 
cially to  the  notice  of  some  fair  lady,  he  sere- 
nades her  beneath  her  window,  by  the  light  of 
the  silvery  moon." 

"  And  we  can  serenade  the  Miss  Sagos  by  the 
light  of  the  gas-lamp,"  suggested  Mr.  Pickwick, 
who  was  very  sentimentally  inclined  at  that  mo- 
ment. "  What  say  you  to  a  serenade  ?" 

Mr.  Snodgrass  glanced  furtively  towards  his 
wife,  and  perceiving  that  her  countenance  offered 
no  encouragement  to  the  idea  of  her  husband 
forming  one  of  the  serenading  party,  he  imme- 
diately made  a  merit  of  necessity,  and  ejaculated, 
"  I  for  one  shall  not  go  I" 

"  I  will  though !"  cried  Mr.  Tuproan  ;  u  and  I 
will  take  a  triangle  withme,  which  I  can  borrow  of 
the  blind  man  who  plays  me  a  tune  beneath  my 
window  every  morning  at  breakfast  time." 

"  And  I  shall  decline  being  of  the  party  too," 
said  Mr.  Winkle.  "  A  married  man  has  no  busi- 
ness with  a  midnight  serenade." 

"  Quite  right,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  I 
and  Tupman  will  carry  Uie  plan  into  effect  to- 
morrow evening.  Snodgrass  can  write  us  a  song, 
at  all  events,  if  he  cannot  accompany  us." 

"  Oh !  with  pleasure,"  returned  the  poet-lau- 
reat  of  the  Pickwickians  ;  "  and  it  shall  contain 
some  pretty  compliments  too,  I  can  tell  you.  I'm 
snre  I  don't  see  why  a  serenade  should  not  be 
got  upas  effectually  and  sentimentally  in  Lon- 
don as  Madrid." 

"  It  is  a  pity  that  their  house  does  not  over- 
look the  Thames,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "If  it 
did,  we  might  go  in  a  wherry,  and  that  would  be 
a  beautiful  imitation  of  the  gondola  beneath  the 
window  of  some  lovely  Italian  lady  in  Yenice." 

"  ^7>  p'rhaps  it's  jist  as  veil  as  it  is,  sir,"  said 
Mr.  Samuel  Weller,  who  had  been  a  mute  but  not 
an  uninterested  hearer  of  this  admirable  plan ; 
"  cos  you  might  happen  to  get  hold  of  a  drunken 
boatman,  an'  be  wouldn't  help  out  the  truth  o' 
the  pickter  by  actin'  the  character  of  a  wery  sen- 
timental gondolier." 

"Sam  is  quite  right,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pick- 
wick ;  "  it  is  much  better  as  it  U.  What  night 
shall  it  take  place  ?" 

"  The  sooner  the  better,"  answered  Mr.  Tup- 
man,  who  was  anxious  to  carry  the  scheme  into 
execution  with  that  promptitude  and  decision 
which  marked  all  the  actions  of  these  truly  illus- 
trious men. 

"To-morrow  evening,  then,"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick ;  "  and  that  will  allow  Snodgrass  time  to 
write  the  poem.  But,  by  the  bye,  when  I  think 
of  it — I  can't  sing." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Tupman,  whose  fertile  brain 
so  happily  provided  against  all  difficulties,  "  we 
can  hire  a  couple  «f  singers,  and  they  can  stand  a 
little  way  down  the  street — under  a  gate-way,  or 
behind  a  pump,  if  there's  one  near;  and  no  one 
will  know  that  they  are  not  our  own  voices." 

«No — I  think  we  will  confine  the  amusement 
to  ourselves,"  observed  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  We 
will  do  the  best  we  can  in  the  singing  way.  You 
shall  play  a  triangle,  Tupman  :  Sam  shall  go  with 
us,  and  play  something ;  and  I  will  beat  a  drum." 

"  It  is  settled  then  for  to-morrow  night,"  said 
Mr.  Tupman,  surveying  himself  in  a  looking- 
glass  :  "  I  am  sure  We  shall  acquit  ourselves  re- 
spectably." 

"  Ah !  1  des  say  you  vill  indeed,"  cried  Mr. 
Weller,  with  a  serio-comic  air.  "The  Lord 
Mayor's  show  von't  be  nothin' to  it;  nor  Punch 
an'  Judy  neither." 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


PORCELAIN. 

THIS  is  •  peculiar  species  of  earthenware,  and  is  prin- 
cipally manufactured  in  China.  All  earthenwares,  which 
are  white  and  semi-transparent,  are  generally  called 
poretlain*;  but  amongst  these  such  great  differences 
may  be  observed  that,  notwithstanding  the  similarity  of 
their  external  appearance,  they  cannot  be  Considered  as 
matters  of  the  same  kind.  These  differences  are  so 
evident,  that  even  persons,  who  arc  not  connoisseurs  in 
this  respect,  prefer  much  the  porcelain  of  some  coun- 
tries to  that  of  others. 

The  art  of  making  porcelain  is  one  of  those  in  which 
Europe  has  been  excelled  by  oriental  nations.  The  first 
porcelain  that  was  seen  in  Europe  was  brought  from 
Japan  and  China.  The  whiteness,  transparency, 
fineness,  neatness,  elegance,  and  even  the  magnificence 
of  this  pottery,  which  soon  became  the  ornament  of 
sumptuous  tables,  did  not  fail  to  excite  the  admiration 
and  Industry  of  Europeans ;  and  their  attempts  have 
succeeded  so  well,  that  in  different  parts  of  Europe 
earthenwares  have  been  made  so  like  the  oriental  that 
they  have  acquired  the  name  of  porcelain.  The  first 


European  porcelains  were  made  in  Saxony  and  France, 
and  afterwasds  in  England,  Germany,  and  Italy ;  but,  as 
all  these  were  different  from  the  Japanese,  so  each  of 
them  bad  its  peculiar  character. 

The  following  is  the  manner  in  which  porcelain  U 
made  in  China.  The  principal  ingredients  of  the  fine 
porcelain  arc  ;«•-/«»- /,vr  and  kaolin — two  kinds  of  earth 
from  the  mixture  of  which  the  paste  U  produced.  The 
kaolin  it  intermixed  with  small  shining  particles :  the 
other  is  purely  white,  ami  very  fine  to  the  touch.  These 
first  materials  are  carried  to  the  manufactories  in  the 
shape  of  bricks.  The  pe-tun-tte,  which  is  so  fine,  is 
nothing  else  but  fragments  of  rock  broken  from  certain 
quarries  and  reduced  to  powder.  Every  kind  of  stone  is 
not  fit  for  this  purpose.  The  colonr  of  that  which  is 
good,  say  the  Chinese,  ought  to  incline  a  little  towards 
green.  A  large  iron  club  is  used  for  breaking  these 
pieces  of  hard  stone :  they  are  afterwards  put  into 
mortars,  and  by  means  of  levers  headed  with  stone 
bound  round  with  iron,  they  are  reduced  to  a  very  fine 
powder.  These  levers  are  put  in  action  either  by  the 
labour  of  men,  or  by  water,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
hammers  of  our  paper-mills.  The  pulverised  mass  being 
afterwards  collected,  is  thrown  into  a  large  vessel  full  of 
water,  which  is  rapidly  stirred  with  an  iron  shovel. 
When  it  has  beeu  left  to  settle  for  some  time,  a  kind  of 
cream  rises  upon  the  top  about  four  inches  in  thickness: 
this  is  skimmed  off,  and  poured  into  another  vessel  filled 
with  water.  The  water  in  the  first  vessel  is  stirred 
repeatedly,  and  the  half-fluid  material  collected,  until 
nothing  remains  but  the  coarse  dregs,  which,  by  their 
own  weight,  precipitate  to  the  bottom.  These  dregs  are 
carefully  collected,  and  pounded  anew. 

With  regard  to  what  is  taken  from  the  first  vessel, 
it  is  suffered  to  remain  in  the  second  until  it  is  formed  into 
kind  of  crust  at  the  bottom.  When  the  water  above  it 
seems  quite  clear,  it  is  poured  off  by  gently  inclining 
the  vessel,  that  the  sediment  may  not  be  disturbed ;  and 
the  paste  is  thrown  into  large  moulds  proper  for  drying 
it.  Before  it  is  entirely  hard,  it  is  divided  into  small 
square  cakes,  which  are  sold  by  the  hundred.  The 
colour  of  this  paste,  and  its  form,  have  occasioned  it  to 
receive  the  name  of  pe-twi-tse.  The  kaolin,  which  is 
used  in  the  composition  of  porcelain,  requires  less  labour 
than  the  pe-tnn-tse.  Nature  has  a  greater  share  in  the 
preparation  ef  it  There  are  large  mines  of  it  in  certain 
mountains,  the  exterior  strata  of  which  consist  of  a 
kind  of  red  earth.  These  mines  are  very  deep,  and  the 
kaolin  is  found  in  small  lumps,  that  are  formed  into 
bricks  after  having  gone  through  the  same  process  as 
the  pe-tun-tse.  The  Chinese  have,  however,  lately 
discovered  a  new  substance,  proper  to  be  employed  in 
the  compaction  of  porcelain.  It  is  a  stone,  or  rather 
species  of  chalk,  called  huri-rfit,  from  which  the 
physicians  prepare  a  kind  of  draught  that  is  said  to  be 
detersive,  aperient,  and  cooling.  The  manufacturers  of 
porcelain  have  thought  proper  to  employ  this  stone 
instead  of  kaolin.  It  is  called  hoa,  because  it  is  gluti- 
nous, and  has  a  great  resemblance  to  soap.  Porcelain 
made  with  hoa-che  is  very  rare,  and  much  clearer  than 
any  other. 

To  the  elementary  earths  thus  described,  as  the 
component  parts  of  porcelain,  must  he  added  the  varnish 
from  which  it  derives  its  splendour  and  whiteness.  This 
is  of  a  whitish  colour,  and  is  procured  from  the  same 
kind  of  stone  which  produces  the  pt-tvti  tue ;  but  the 
whitest  is  always  chosen,  and  t  which  has  the 
greenest  spots.  The  stone  is  first  Wk»u«d  and  pulverised : 
it  is  then  thrown  into  water ;  and,  after  it  has  been 
purified,  it  throws  up  a  kind  of  cream.  To  a  hundred 
parts  of  this  cream  is  added  one  part  of  chtkao  (a 
mineral  something  like  alum),  which  is  put  into  the  fire, 
till  it  becomes  red-hot  and  is  then  pounded.  This 
mineral  gives  a  degree  of  consistence  to  the  varnish, 
which  is  however  carefully  preserved  in  its  state  of 
fluidity. 

The  next  process  consists  in  again  purifying  the  pe. 
tun-tse  and  kaolin.  The  workmen  then  proceed  to  mix 
these  two  substances  together.  For  fine  porcelain  they 
put  an  equal  quantity  of  the  kaolin  and  the  pe-tnn-tse  ; 
-for  the  middling  sort  they  use  four  put*  of  the  kaolin 
andsixofthepe-tna-tse.  When  this  mixture  is  finished, 
the  mass  is  thrown  into  a  large  pit,  well-paved  asd 
cemented  in  every  part :  it  is  then  trod  upon,  and 
kneaded  until  it  becomes  hard.  This  labour  is  so  much 
the  more  fatiguing,  as  it  must  be  continued  without 
intermission  ;  were  it  interrupted,  all  the  other  labourers 
would  remain  unemployed.  From  this  mass,  thus 
prepared,  the  woi  k men  detach  different  pieces,  Which 
they  spread  out  upon  large  slates,  where  they  knead 
and  roll  tbem  in  every  direction,  carefully  preserving 
them  in  a  solid  state,  and  taking' care  to  keep  them  free 
from  the  mixture  of  any  extraneous  body.  When  this 
paste  has  not  been  properly  prepared,  the  porcelain 
cracks,  and  melts,  or  becomes  warped. 

After  a  piece  of  porcelain  has  been  properly  formed, 
it  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  painters.  The  hoapfi, 
or  painters  in  porcelain,  follow  no  certain  plan  in  their 
art,  nor  are  they  acquainted,  with  any  of  the  rules  ol 
drawing  :  -all  their  knowledge  is  the  effect  of  practice ; 
assisted  frequently  by  a  whimsical  imagination.  Some 
of  them,  however,  show  BO  Inconsiderable  share  ol 
taste  In  painting  flowers,  animals,  and  landscapes,  on 
porcelain,  as  well  as  upoa  the  paper  of  fans,  and  the  silk 


used  for  filling  up  the  squares  of  lanterns.  The  labour 
of  painting  in  the  manufactories  of  which  we  have 
spoken  is  divided  nmong  a  great  number  of  hands. 
The  business  of  one  is  entirely  confined  to  tracing  out 
the  first  coloured  circle  which  ornaments  the  brims  of 
the  vessels  :  another  designs  the  flowers,  and  a  third 
paints  them ;  one  delineates  waters  and  mountains,  and 
another  birds  and  other  animals  ;  human  figures  are 
pnerally  the  worst  executed. 

After  the  porcelain  has  received  Its  proper  form,  It* 
colours,  and  all  the  intended  ornaments,  it  is  transported 
m  the  manufactory  to  the  furnace.  The  various 
lieeee  of  porcelain  are  enclosed  in  cases,  and  thai 
baked. 

The  Chinese  divide  their  porcelain  into  several  classes, 
according  to  its  different  degrees  of  fineness  and  beauty. 
[Tie  whole  of  the  first  is  reserved  for  the   Emperor. 
4one  of  the  largest  and  finest  porcelain  of  China  has 
ever  been  brought  to  Europe.     The  Chinese  set  some 
value  upon  Dresden  porcelain,  and  still  more  upon  that 
which  emanates  from  the  manufactories  of  France. 

Manufactories  for  the  fabrication  of  porcelain  are 
now  established  in  almost  all  the  states  of  Europe. 
3nt  in  no  country  in  Europe  have  such  attempts  been 
made  to  discover  porcelain,  or  so  many  manufactories 
of  it  established,  as  in  France.  Porcelain  had  long  been 
made  at  Saint  Cloud,  and  in  the  Faubourg  Saint  An- 
toi  ne  at  Paris ;  and  this  was  very  beautiful.  Since  that 
time,  considerable  manufactories  of  it  have  been  esta- 
blished at  Chantilly,  Villeroi,  and  Orleans.  But  the 
wrcelain  produced  in  the  manufactory  at  Secrves  holds  at 
iresent  the  first  rank,  from  its  shining  white,  its  bean- 
iful  glasing,  and  Its  coloured  grounds.  In  the  magai- 
icenee  of  its  gilding,  and  the  regularity  and  elegance  of 
ts  forms,  it  surpasses  every  ether  kind  of  china. 


RICHARD  SAVAGE. 
THE  life  of  this  unfortunate,  but  talented  individual 
affords  a  striking  example  of  the  ruinous  consequence* 
of  intemperance,  and  presents  ui  with  a  convincing 
iroof  that  nothing  can  supply  the  wintj  of  prudence, 
mil  that  negligence  and  irregularity  long  continued 
will  make  knowledge  n»ele**,  wit  ridiculous,  and  genius 
contemptible.  Indeed,  genius  and  knowledge  are  ut- 
terly useless,  without  good  moral  principles  and  recti- 
tude of  conduct 

Richard  Savage  was  born  in  1698,  and  was  the  sou 
of  Anne  Countess  of  Maccles&eld,  by  the  earl  of  Rivers, 
and  might  have  been  considered  as  the  lawful  child  of 
the  Earl  of  Macclesfield ;  bat  his  mother,  in  order  to 
procure  a  separation  from  her  husband,  made  a  public 
confession  of  her  shameless  conduct.  As  soon  as  he 
was  bora,  the  Countess  treated  him  with  every  kind  of 
unnatural  cruelty.  She  committed  him  to  the  car*  of 
a  poor  woman,  to  educate  as  her  own ;  and  she  pre- 
vented the  Earl  of  Rivers  from  making  bin  a  bequest 
in  his  will  of  six  thousand  pounds,  by  declaring  him  to 
be  dead.  She  endeavoured  to  send  him  secretly  to  the 
American  plantations  ;  and,  at  last,  to  bury  him  in 
I/overly  and  obscurity  for, ever,  she  placed  him  as  an 
apprentice  to  a  shoemaker  in  Holborn.  About  this 
time  his  nurse  died  ;  and,  in  searching  her  effects,  which 
he  imagined  to  be  his  right,  he  found  some  letters  in- 
forming him  of  bis  birth,  and  the  reasons  for  which  it 
was  concealed.  He  now  left  his  humble  occupation, 
and  tried  every  method  to  awaken  the  tenderness  and 
attract  the  regard  of  bis  mother :  but  all  bis  assiduity 
w«s  without  effect,  for  be  ceuld  neither  soften  her  heart 
nor  open  her  purse"1,  and  be  was  reduced  to  the  miseries 
of  want.  By  the  care  of  Lady  Mason,  mother  to  the 
Countess,  he  had  been  placed  at  the  grammar-school  at 
Saint  Alban's,  where  he  had  acquired  all  the  learning 
which  his  situation  allowed;  and  necessity  now  obliged 
him  to  become  an  author.  The  first  effort  of  his  un- 
cultivated genin*  was  a  poem  against  Bishop  Hoadley 
of  Bangor,  of  which  the  author  was  afterwards  ashamed. 
He  then  attempted  to  write  for  the  stage,  but  with  little 
success.  He  however  became  an  assiduous  frequenter 
of  the  theatres,  and  imbibed  the  habit  of  drinking  in. 
consequence  of  associating  with  the  actors.  He  formed 
the  acqaainUnce  of  Sir  Richard  Steele  and  Mr.  Wilts, 
and  in  1 723,  by  the  patronage  of  the  former,  he  brought 
a  tragedy  upon  the  stage,  in  which  he  himself  performed 
a  part,  the  subject  of  which  was  "  Sir  Thomas  Overbnry.^ 
If  we  consider  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
written,  it  will  afford  a  proof  of  strength  of  genius,  snd 
an  evenness  of  mi-d  not  to  be  ruffled.  Whilst  he  was 
employed  upnn  this  work,  he  was  without  lodging,  and 
often  without  food  ;  nor  had  he  any  other  conveniences 
for  study  than  the  fields  or  the  street.  The  habits  of 
Savage  were  at  this  period  intemperate  in  the  extreme; 
and  his  dissipated  conduct  and  drunken  practices 
speedily  alienated  from  him  the  affection  of  all  hi* 
friends.  The  profits  of  the  play  amounted  to  two  hun- 
dred pound*,  and  procured  him  the  notice  of  many 
people  of  distinction ;  and  he  might  have  now  risen  to 
importance,  bad  not  his  predilection  in  favour  of  drink 
plunged  him  into  *  misfortune  by  which  not  only  hi* 
reputation,  but  also  his  life  was  endangered.  In  4 
night  ramble  he  entered  a  low  ale-house,  near  Charing* 
Cross,  became  intoxicated,  «wgag*d  Jn  a  quarrel 
with  »  Mr.  Sinclair,  and  killed  his  antagonist  i»  the 
fray.  Savage  was  tried  for  murder,  and  condemned  to 
death.  His  mother,  at  this  Je»ctur«,  used  an  passible 
means  to  prejudice  the  queen  against  him,  and  to  in- 
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tercept  all  the  hopes  he  had  of  life  from  the  royal 
mercy:  but,  at  Inst,  the  Countess  of  Hereford,  out  of 
pure  compassion,  l.iid  a  true  account  of  the  extraordi- 
nary story  and  sufferinns  of  poor  Savage  before  her 
Majesty,  and  obtained  1m  pardon. 

He  now  recovered  his  liberty,  but  had  no  means  of 
subsistence ;  and  the  little  money  he  obtained  from  the 
caiual  charity  of  friends  he  expended  in  liquor,  to 
\vh  ch  he  was  now  the  slave.  It  suddenly  struck  him 
tli.it  he  might  compel  his  mother  to  do  something  for 
him,  and  extort  that  from  her  by  satire  which  she  had 
denied  to  natural  affection.  The  expedient  proved  suc- 
cessful; and  Lord  Tyrconnel,onhis  promise  to  lay  aside 
Ins  design,  received  him  into  his  family,  treated  him  as 
his  equal,  and  engaged  to  allow  him  a  pension  of  two 
hundred  a-year.  In  this  gay  period  of  life,  when  he 
Was  surrounded  by  affluence  and  pleasure,  he  published 
"  The  Wanderer,  a  Moral  Poem,"  which  was  approved 
by  Pope,  and  which  the  author  himself  considered  as  a 
masterpiece.  It  was  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Tyrcon- 
nel,  with  the  highest  strains  of  panegyric.  These 
praises,  however,  he  in  a  short  time  found  himself  in- 
clined to  retract,  being  discarded  by  that  nobleman  on 
account  of  his  licentious  conduct  and  intemperate  ha- 
bits. He  now  thought  himself  again  at  liberty  to  ex- 
pose the  cruelty  of  his  mother,  and  accordingly  pub- 
lished "  The  Ba«tard,  a  Poem."  This  had  an  extra- 
ordinary tale  ;  and,  as  it  appeared  at  a  time  when  the 
Countess  was  at  Bath,  shame  obliged  her  to  quit  the 
place. 

Some  time  after  this,  Savage  formed  a  resolution  of 
applying  to  the  queen.  She  had  given  him  his  life,  and 
he  hoped  her  goodness  might  enable  him  to  support  it. 
He  published  a  poem  upon  her  birth-day,  which  he 
entitled  "The  Volunteer  Laureat."  She  graciously 
sent  him  fifty  pounds,  with  an  intimation  that  he  might 
annually  expect  the  same  bounty.  The  moment  he 
received  this  pension,  lie  immediately  retired  to  an 
obscure  lodging,  where  he  passed  his  time  in  drinking 
and  licentious  conduct.  At  length  he  made  his  appear- 
ance again  amongst  his  friends,  penniless  as  before; 
and  this  line  of  conduct  he  pursued  every  time  he  re- 
ceived his  stipend.  His  wit  and  politeness  always  re- 
tained a  few  friends  about  him ;  and  Sir  Robert  Wai- 
pole,  the  prime  minister,  was  warmly  solicited  in  his 
favour.  Promises  were  given,  but  ended  in  a  disap- 
pointment;  upon  which  he  published  a  poem  in  "The 
Gentleman's  Magazine,"  entitled  "The  Poet's  De- 
pendence on  a  Statesman." 

This  wretched  life  was  rendered  more  unhappy,  in 
1738,  by  the  death  ot  the  queen,  and  the  loss  of  his 
pension.  His  distress  was  now  publicly  known  ;  and 
hit  friends  proposed  that  be  should  retire  into  Wales, 
with  an  allowance  of  fifty  pounds  per  annum,  which  they 
offered  to  raise  by  subscription.  The  proposal  was 
accepted  with  joy  ;  and  he  set  out  on  his  journey  with 
fifteen  guineas  in  his  purse.  He  however  stopped  at  a 
tavern  upon  the  road,  and  there  dissipated  all  his  money 
in  riotous  living.  A  fresh  remittance  was  sent  to  him, 
and  he  reached  Bristol,  where  he  also  remained  for 
some  time,  pursuing  the  same  vicious  courses.  At 
length  he  arrived  at  Swansea,  where  he  resided  for  a 
year,  and  wrote  a  tragedy  which  he  was  determined  to 
bring  out  on  the  London  stage.  Contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  his  friends  he  returned  to  Bristol,  where  he  speedily 
disgusted  all  the  acquaintances  he  had  formed  there  on 
bis  first  visit,  by  his  intemperate  habits.  Hit  clothes 
were  worn  out,  his  money  was  spent,  and  hit  appear- 
ance made  it  difficult  for  him  to  obtain  even  a  dinner. 
Here,  however,  he  stayed  in  the  midst  of  poverty,  hun- 
ger, and  contempt,  till  the  mistress  of  a  tavern,  to 
whom  he  owed  eight  pounds,  arrested  him  for  the  debt. 
He  could  find  BO  bail,  and  was  committed  to  prison, 
where  he  commenced  a  satire  entitled  "  London  anc 
Bristol  Delineated."  In  that  gaol,  also,  did  he  heave 
his  last  sigh.  He  was  seized  with  a  disorder  which  at 
first  was  not  supposed  to  be  dangerous ;  but  in  a  few 
days  it  took  a  fatal  tarn,  and  he  died' on  the  1st  of  Au- 
gust. 1748,  in  his  fiftieth  year— one  of  the  myriads  of 
victims  whose  present  and  eternal  welfare  has  been 
sacrificed  to  the  demon  INTEMPERANCE  1 


FRENCH  CHARACTERS  CARICATURED. 

J»0.    IX.— THE   VICTIMIZE!. 

IT  i<  an  art  to  know  how  to  dine  without  money ;  anc 
this  art  is  practised  in  Paris  as  well  as  in  London 
Amongst  the  Parisian  population  there  are  numerou 
men  about  town  who  turn  pale  at  the  presentation  o 
the  bill  at  a  tavern  or  coffee-house. 

At  that  hour  when  the  multitudes  of  hungry  person 
of  all  kinds  flock  to  the  coffee-houses  and  dining. place 
of  *ll  classes  to  partake  of  repasts  at  all  prices,  man 
•n  appetite  is  condemned  to  the  ignoble  necessity  o 
playing  the  part  of  a  mere  observer :  numerous  indi 
v«iu»ls  consult  their.purses  before  they  enter  the  tern 
pies  where  hunger  is  assuaged ;  and  others,  more  ad 
vaoced  in  social  logic  and  economy,  say  to  themselves 
"Well!  a  man  must  eat  .Now,  eating  takes  place  in 
some  establishment  for  the  purpose.  (Consequently 
man,  be  he  who  he  may,  has  the  right  to  enter  taa 
establishment."  By  dial  of  arguments  of  this  kind 
they  summou «  th«  waiter,  order  up  dishes  more  or  let* 
succulent,  and  endeavour  to  drown  in  intoxicating  li 
quors  the  thought  of  the  moment  wh  ich  is  approaching 
.  when  toe  Commissary  of  Police  will  arrive  to  ascertain 


le  reason  wherefore   no  money  is  forthcoming  for  the 

arrr.ent  of  the  expenses  of  the  festival. 

The  Victimirer  makes  it  a  rule  nererNo  suffer  the 

>ur  of  dinner  to  pass  without   paying  the   debt  due  to 

s  appetite,   even  though  he  shoulfTnot  be  able  to  pay 

tiat  which  is  due  to  the  landlord.  When  the  Vicliraizer 

as  done  his  day's   biuiiK-ss,  ha  loves  to  recline  upon  a 

hair  near  a  well-covered  table,  and  in  the  presence  of 

frieud  ;  and  whe,a  the   friend  does  not  pay,   then  no- 

iily  pays.     This  species  of  buhaviour  was  however  in- 

•omprehensible  t«  the   waiter  of  a  coffee-house  on  one 

larticular  occasion. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  waiter,  one  day  presenting  the  bill 
o  the  Yictimizer,  who  hud  just  risen  from  the  table  and 
was  taking  up  his  hat  nnd  cane  with  the  greatest  cool- 
ness in  the  world, — "Sir,  here  is  the  bill." 

•  And  what  urn  I  to  do  with  this  bill?"  demanded  the 
Victimizes 

"  Sir,  I  hope  that  either  you  or  your  friend  intend  to 
>ay  it,"  said  the  waiter. 

"  My  friend  does  not  pay  ;  and  when  my  friend  does 
not  pay,  nobody  pays.  Tell  your  master  that :  he  will 
understand  you  ,  and  you  will  come  back  aud  apologise 
o  me." 

The  waiter  hurried  to  the  bar,  to  report  verbatim  the 
words  of  the  extraordinary  guest  to  his  master;  and 
he  landlord  hastened  to  receive  an  explanation  of  the 
•nigma.  The  Victimiier  had  however  departed  by  the 
window  ;  and  his  frieud,  who  was  accustomed  to  follow 
urn,  bad  imitated  his  example. 

On  another  occasion,  the  waiter  of  a  coffee-house 
>resented  the  bill  to  the  Victimizes  The  amount  was 
ifteen  francs. 

"  Waiter,"  said  the  Victimiier,  "go  and  tell  them 
at  the  bar  to  give  you  five  francs  for  me,  and  let  them 
tut  down  twenty  francs  to  my  account." 

"  But,  sir " 

"  I  am  desirous  of  giving  you   five  francs  :  that  is,  I 
am  desirous  that  five  francs  should  be  given  to  you  for 
rour  civility  to  me.     I  am  perhaps  justified  in  doing  so, 
f I  choose." 

"  Yes,  sir — but  they  don't  know  yon,"  said  the 
niter. 

"  It  is  not  necessary  to  know  me  in  order  to  give  you 
ive  francs.  All  that  is  required  is  that  you  should  be 
cnown,  since  it  is  to  you  that  the  remuneration  is  to  be 
jiven." 

The  waiter  left  the  room,  astonished  by  this  system 
of  reasoning  ;  and  the  Victimizer  again  converted  the 
window  into  the  purposes  of  a  door. 

On  a  third  occasion  the  Victimizer  had  made  a  fa- 
mous dinner  with  a  friend  whom  he  had  invited.  The 
moment  approached  when  the  fatal  bill  was  to  be  pre- 
sented. The  Victimiier  suddenly  dropt  a  custard  which 
he  was  eating,  and  uttered  an  exclamation,  of  horror 
and  disgust,  crying  at  the  same  time,  •'  Wai'.er ! 
waiter !" 

"  The  gentleman  has  asked  for  the  bill,"  cried  the 
waiter.  "  The  bill!  the  bill !" 

"  It  is  no  use  to  talk  of  the  bill,"  exclaimed  the  Vic- 
timiztr.  "Summons  the  cook!" 

The  cook  presented  himself,  as  desired,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  master  of  the  establishment. 

"  Do  yon  know — can  you  guess  what  I  have  found  in 
this  custard?"  demanded  the  Victimiier. 

"  Perhaps  the  pip  of  a  lemon,"  said  the  landlord, 
submissively. 

"  No  such  a  thing,  sir!"  cried  the  Victimizer  :  "I 
found  two  teeth ! " 

"  Two  teeth!"  ejaculated  the  cook. 
"  Two  teeth  !"  repeated  the  landlord. 
"Two  teeth!"  added  the   Victimizer, — "two  enor- 
mous teeth !     What  an  abomination  !     But  here  are 
the   proofs ;" — and  he   threw  the  two  teeth  upon  the 
table. 

"  Silence !  Say  not  a  word,"  exclaimed  the  land- 
lord. 

"But  I  nearly  choked  myself ;  and  my  friend  here 
might  have  perforated  the  windpipe  and  lost  his  voca 
instrument." 

"  What  does  he  mean  ?"  said  the  friend,  aside,  as 
he  did  not  understand  the  motive  of  the  farce. 

"  I  must  ascertain  to  whom  these  teeth  belong,"  per- 
sisted the  Victimiier :  "you  must  not  expose  your  cus- 
tomers to  these  species  of  danger.  If  these  projectiles 
have  fallen  from  the  mouth  of  your  bar-maid,  the  thinf 
is  less  repugnant,  but  still  dangerous  ;  and,  perhaps,  yoi 
are  going  to  add  them  to  the  bill — to  put  them  down  as 
an  item  of  the  account  P" 

"  No  one  says  a  word  about  accounts,"  murmured  the 
landlord.     "  All  I  aak  of  you  is  one  thing — and  that  i 
to  forgot  thai  you  have  been  here  to-day.     Do  not  m- 
sisf  upon  paying — you  would  only  annoy  me." 

"Well,  I  will  consent  not  to  annoy  you,"  said  the 
Victimizer. 

The  two  friends  issued  from  the  diniog-house,  escort 
ed  to  the  door  by  the  landlord. 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  the  Victimizer  to  his  com 
pan  inn,  ••  I  invite  you  to  dine  with  me  to-morrow  a 
thehou.eofth.it  excellent  hearted  individual.  Afte 
dinner  I  will  pat  my  handkerchief  into  the  cream 
cheese." 

On  the  following  day,  the  waiter  watched  the  two 
friends  very  narrowly  ;  and  the  bill  was  presented  be 
fore  the  scheme  was  executed. 

"  Well— upon  my  word,"  'exclaimed  the  Victimiier, 
"  this  is  yery  unfortunate  1  By  tat  greatest  of  all  po*. 


ible  hazards,  my  friend  and  myself  have  not  brought 
ut  any  money  with  us  this  morning.  As  you  have 
lot  the  honour  of  bring  acquainted  with  Ui,  I  beg  you 
o  accept  as  security  these  six  shares  in  a  new  joint- 
lock  company  which  I  have  just  founded  ;  or  else,  you 

may  take  my  friend's  hat " 

"  I  should  even  prefer  your  friend's  hat,"  interrupted 
be  waiter ;  and  thus  the  matter  was  settled  :  but,  as  the 
hat  was  only  worth  a  couple  of  sous,  it  was  never  re- 
leemed. 

NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

"  Stetrhn  of  Character"  will  be  Inserted. 
We  tli  ink  Mr.  Jamn  Ardery  for  his  letter,  the  contents  of 
rhich  are  hiulih  creditable  to  him. 

We  have  received  the  letter  from  Mr.  T.  B.  (of  Nottin(ham>. 
nd  referred  it  to  tlie  proprietor  of  this  journal,  M«.  UEUHUK 
HEXDCHSON,  who  returns  hU  thanks  for  the  proposul,  but  Joes 
lot  wish  to  establish  agencies  upon  the  principle  of  "sale  or  re- 
turn." 

The  rebnke  of  W.  T.  (E>ndn1)  is  Just.  The  Editor  of  this 
urn  N.I.  Ins  no  prejudices  of  the  kind  to  which  he  alludes-  but 
M  the  contrary,  endeavours  to  conduct  the  paper  on  the  uio»t  fair' 
liberal,  and  impartial  principle. 

We  will  comply  with  the  desire  of  our  correspondent  at  Barns- 
ley  in  a  few  days. 

To  5.  W.  L.  we  repeal,  that  we  insert  the  Reports  of  all  Tee- 
total-meetings, without  reference  10  Societies  or  parlies. 

We  thank  our  correspondents  at  Chipping  Norton  for  the  let- 
er«  relative  to  C.  We  -hull  «se  the  information  most  probably 
next  Heck. 

We  beg  to    call  the  attention  of  the  Reader  to  the 


and  will  be  continued  for  as  many  consecutive  weeks. 
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WHEN  the  Saviour  of  the  World  came  upon  earth 
to  proclaim  the  divine  precept  of  the  Gospel,  he 
chose  not  his  followers  amongst  the  high  and 
the  mighty  of  Judea,  but  selected  a  few  hum- 
ble fishermen  as  the  fittest  instruments  for  his 
important  purpose.  Thus  was  it,  also,  in  our 
times  that  the  light  of  Teetotalism  dawned  first 
upon  the  heads  of  individuals  moving  in  the 
humbler  walks  of  life  ;  and  the  peer  became  des- 
tined to  receive  lessons  of  morality  from  the  pea- 
sant. It  was  in  the  summer  of  1834  that  MR. 
JOHN  LIVESRT  first  delivered  his  celebrated  Lec- 
ture^upon  Malt  Liquors  in  London,  and  that  the 
principles  of  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxi- 
cating liquors  were  first  broached  in  the  English 
metropolis.  MR.  Li  VLSKV  had  commenced  at  the 
right  point,  in  respect  to  the  line  of  argument  to 
be  adopted  in  the  foundation  of  the  system  ;  he 
did  not  merely  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  his 
audience,  he  reasoned  in  a  manner  calculated 
to  exercise  their  common  sense.  The  result  was 
that  an  immediate  impression  was  made  by  this 
Lecture.  A  year  however  elapsed  ere  any  ap- 
parent good  was  effected  in  London ;  and  then 
the  first  metropolitan  Teetotal  Committee  was 
formed  at  MR.  GUOSJKAN'S  residence,  in  the  Quad- 
rant. On  the  10th  of  August,  1835,  a  seed  was 
thus  planted  in  the  ground  j  and  the  seed  rapidly 
burst  forth— grew  into  a  goodly  sapling — expand- 
ed into  a  noble  tree— and  now  covers  three  king- 
doms with  its  grateful  foliage. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  same  month,  the  Com- 
mittee just  now  alluded  to  founded  the  British 
Teetotal  Association ;  and  the  first  public  meet- 
ing was  held  at  a  Lecture-room  in  Theobald's- 
road.  In  spite  of  strenuous  opposition,  the  foun- 
ders of  this  Society  pursued  their  praiseworthy 
aims  with  indomitable  courage  :  numerous  places 
of  meeting  were  opened  in  all  directions;  and 
each  day  seemed  pregnant  with  fresh  circum- 
stances of  encouragement.  la  1836,  the  name  of 
the  Association  was  changed  into  the  following 
denomination :  "  The  British  and  Foreign  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  Intemperance;"  and, 'on. 
this  occasion,  the  two  pledges,  called  the  long  and 
the  short,  were  recognised  as  the  principles  of  the 
institution.  The  prospects  of  the  Association, 
and  the  enterprise  now  began  to  wear  a  more 
encouraging  aspect  than  ever;  donations  were 
received  from  all  quarters ;  and  the  principle  of 
total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  liquors, 
attracted  considerable  attention  amongst  all 
classes. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  month  ot  October, 
1836,  The  Temperance  Intelligencer  was  first 
published;  and  Mr.  Pasco's  Temperance  Publi- 
cation Warehouse  was  opened  in  Bartholomew- 
Close.  These  were  fresh  evidences  of  the  grow- 
ing importance  of  the  cause,  and  new  instances  of 
t  riumph.  About  the  same  time,  a  medal  was  pre- 
sented to  MR.  GROSJRAN,  for  his  unwearied  exer- 
tions in  aid  of  the  new  principle ;  and  a  few 
months  afterwards,  a  present  was  made,  for  simi- 
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lar  reasons,  to  MR.  J.  TKAHK,  of  Preston.  In  the 
springof  1837,  EARL  STANHOPE  openly  patron- 
ised the  Teetotal  cause  ;  and  about  the  same 
time  the  denomination  of  the  Society  was  changed 
to  "  The  New  British  and  Foreign  Temperance 
Society."  Just  before  the  Christmas  of  1838,  MR. 
GRINDROD,  the  eminent  surgeon  of  Manchester, 
received  one  hundred  guineas  for  his  admirable 
work  entitled  Bacchus. 

At  the  commencement  of  January,  1839,  the 
dissensions,  which  had  for  some  time  previously 
agitated  the  Teetotal  world,  menaced  the  prin- 
ciple with  the  most  disastrous  consequences  ; 
and  a  disunion  ensued  in  the  Society.  One  moiety 
continued  to  be  represented  by  The  Intelligencer, 
and  advocated  the  short  pledge ;  and  the  other, 
whose  head  quarters  were  fixed  at  an  office  in 
Tokenhouse-yard,  near  the  Bank  of  England, 
adopted  the  long  pledge,  and  established  a  paper, 
entitled  The  Journal  of  the  New  British  and 
Foreign  Temperance  Society.  It  was  thus  that  a 
most  absurd  quarrel  about  pledges  was  made  the 
ground  of  dissension,  and  the  rock  upon  which 
the  whole  cause  might  have  been  irretrievably 
wrecked.  In  the  month  of  May,  of  the  same 
year,  |he  annual  assemblage  was  held  at  Exeter 
Hall,  JEARL  STANHOPE  in  the  chair.  A  strong 
discussion  ensued,  relative  to  the  two  pledges ; 
and  the  Association  was  eventually  split  into  two 
parts  as  effectually  as  if  it  had  been  so  organised 
from  the  commencement.  One  portion  was  called 
"The  British  and  Foreign  Society  for  theSuppres- 
sion  of  Intemperance,"  retained  EABL  STANHOPE 
as  its  President,  was  represented  by  The  Intel- 
ligencer, and  advocated  the  short  pledge  :  the 
other  portion  was  denominated  "The  NewBritish 
if  and  Foreign  Temperance  Society,"  was  presided 
over  by  MR.  W.  J  ANSON,  kept  The  Journal  as  its 
organ,  and  based  itself  upon  the  long  pledge. 

At  the  commencement  of  January,  1840,  "  The 
United  Temperance  Association"  was  established 
by  MESSIEURS  H.  W.  WESTON,  LEJGHS,  J.  H. 
DONALDSON,  &c.  &c.  Grieved  at  the  divided 
stole  of  the  Teetotal  world,  and  anxious  to  propa- 
gate the  principle  of  Union  amongst  the  real 
friends  to  the  cause,  these  gentlemen  determined 
upon  adopting  both  pledges,  and  thus  placing 
aside  the  subject  of  dispute.  The  idea  of  leaving 
to  all  members  the  option  of  embracing  a  pledge 
in  its  individuality  or  generality  was  certainly  a 
meritorious  and  an  encouraging  one ;  and  the  ob- 
ject would  have  been  fully  worked  out,  had  not  a 
few — perhaps  not  a  dozen  together — interested 
individuals,  belonging  to  the  other  Societies, 
strenuously  opposed  the  plan.  The  Teetotaler 
was  established,  and  immediately  advocated  the 
plan,  and  inculcated  the  necessity  of  Union;  and 
during  the  last  few  weeks,  the  articles,  which 
have  appeared  in  its  columns  upon  the  subject, 
have  produced  an  extraordinary  sensation  in  the 
Teetotal  world. 

From  this  slight  sketch  of  the  origin  and 
rise  of  these  principal  metropolitan  Teetotal  As- 
sociation!,— and  when  we  consider  that  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  under  circumstances  of  a  separate 
organization,  also  form  a  most  important  section 
of  the  Teetotal  sphere  in  London  and  its  vicinity, 
—the  expediency  of  the  principle  of  Union  will 
become  apparent  to  all  our  readers.  It  is  pre- 
posterous to  dispute  about  pledges,  when  the 
principle  is  the  same;  and,  under  that  impression, 
The  Teetotaler  has,  from  its  commencement,  stu- 
diously avoided  any  discussion  of  the  merits  of 
either  the  long  pledge,  or'  the  short  pledge— the 


sincerity  of  purpose ;  and  the  great  mass  of 
Teetotalers  are  anxious  to  behold  to  happy  a 
consummation.  The  Societies  should  no  more 
suffer  themselves  to  remain  disunited  on  account 
of  discrepancies  in  pledges,  than  they  should  from 
yarying  points  of  religious  credence.  The  Ro- 
man Catholics  should  be  united  under  the  same 
banner  with  the  Protestants — the  Dissenters  with 
the  votaries  of  the  Church  of  England  —  and 
the  Christian  with  the  Jew,  the  Turk,  or  the  wor- 
shipper of  Bramah.  The  grand  aim  to  which 
all  efforts  ought  to  tend,  is  to  preach  the  doctrine 
of  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  liquors ; 
and  let  each  new  convert  adopt  the  pledge  which/ 
he  chooses.  Each  pledge  will  suit  the,  circum- 
stances and  conditions  of  some  better  than 
others;  and  on  no  account  let  us  suffer  reli- 
gious principles  or  party-feeling*  fa  interfere 
with  the  good  work.  To  those  who  would  con- 
nect Teetotalism  with  the  Protestant  creed,  we 
should  My,  "Wherefore  shackle  a  measure  of 
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independent  morality  with  circumstances  which 
will  exclude  the  Catholic?"  and  to  him  who 
would  unite  Teetotalism.  with  Catholicism,  we 
should  say,  "  Why  plan  your  institution  upon 
a  basis  that  will  exclude  the  Protestant  ?"  To 
both  of  these  we  should  say,  did  they  wish  to 
connect  the  principle  with  their  creed,  "  Is  this 
salutary  measure  only  for  Christian  countries  P 
Wilt'  you  not  admit  its  application  to  Jews  and 
Mahometans  ?  Can  such  a  glorious  measure  of 
social  reformation  be  made  exclusive  in  favour 
of  a  few  ?" 

In  the  same  way  should  we  speak  to  &f  advo- 
cates of  the  long  pledge.  "  Will  you  not  allow 
an  individual,  who  wishes,  in  himself,  to  abstain 
from  all  intoxicating  liquors,  but  who  will  not  at 
the  commencement  so  far  change  the  economy  of 
his  habits,  as  to  refuse  to  his  friends  that  which  they 
unfortunately  continue  to  indulge  in, — will  you 
not  admit  fciich  an  individual  amongst  you  ?  Will 
you  refuse  to  receive  his  pledge,  and  allow  him  to 
relapse  into  those  habits  which  will  ruin  him, 
and  from  which  he  really  wishes  to  escape?" 
And  to  the  votaries  of  the  short  pledge  we  should 
say,  "  You  certainly  must  admire  the  principle 
of  the  long  pledge,  although,  as  a  matter  of 
convenience,  in  the  infancy  of  Teetotalism,  you 
admit  the  short  one." 

In  this  manner  do  we  address  ourselves  to  the 
Teetotal  world  in  respect  to  Religion,  and  in  re- 
spect to  Pledges.  We  demonstrate  the  impro- 
prietyof  mixing  up  Teetotalism  with  religion,  one 
atom  more  than  with  politics  ;  and  we  prove  the 
folly  of  disputing  about  pledges.  We  say  more 
— no  one  has  a  rigut  to  interfere  with  another's  re- 
ligious opinions,  either  in  or  out  of  the  Teetotal 
world.  In  what  state  would  society  be,  if  QDEBN 
VICTORIA  were  to  refuse  to  receive  the  Turkis"h 
ambassador,  because  he  i*  not  a  Christian  ;  or  if 
English  merchants  were  to  refuse  to  trade  with 
the  Indians  and  Chinese,  because  they  differ  in 
religious  opinions  ?  tnd  again — would  any  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England  have  refused  a  le- 
gacy, had  it  been  left  him  by  Rothschild,  because 
the  donor  was  a  Jew  ?  Oh!  Prejudice,  where  is 
thy  reason  ?  Oh  !  Liberality  of  Sentiment,  where 
is  thy  blush  ? 

The  dissensions  existing  amongst  the  societies 
give  rise  to  many  unpleasant  occurrences  at  pub- 
lic meetings,  where  popular  advocates  belonging 
to  all  necessarily  congregate.  One  says  he  will 
not  speak  if  another  be  allowed  to  do  so ;  and 
much  valuable  time  is  frequently  Occupied  in  re- 
crimination and  personal  attack.  Much  malig- 
nity is  thus  encouraged ;  and  much  spite  exists 
against  individuals  with  whom  the  venom-breath- 
ers are  probably  unacquainted.  Jealousy  and 
envy  are  also  fomented  by  these  bickerings  and 
divisions.  When  an  individual  who,  by  his  rank 
in  the  social  world,  as  well  as  in  the  literary 
world,  is  entitled  to  respect,  joins  the  Teetotal 
cause,  instead  of  being  hailed  as  a  brother  on  all 
sides,  he  is  viewed  with  distrust  and  hatred.  Of 
course,  as  a  man  of  sense,  he  scorns  tmch  conduct, 
and  smiles  at  it  within  himself ;— but  the  feeling 
does  not  the  less  exist :  and  these  are  the  motives 
which  induce  us  to  advocate  so  frequently,  and 
so  zealously,  the  necessity  of  Union. 

The  Teetotaler  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the 
whole  Teetotal  world  (speaking  generally),  in 
consequc-uce  of  the  liberality  with  which  it  is 
conducted.  It  never  refuses  to  record  the  meet- 
ings of  Societies,  from  the  paltry  motive  of  being 
unwilling  to  mention  particular  names.  It  shows 
no  favour  to  a  particular  sect  or  party  : — its  praise 
and  its  castigation  are  impartially  directed  to  the 
points  which  deserve  either.  Coming  from  a  well- 
known  publishing  establishment,  conducted  by 
an  individual  whose  numerous  literary  produc- 
tions have  received  an  extensive  amount  of  public 
patronage,  and  issued  in  a  manner  which  almost 
defies  competition,  Th«  Teetotaler  offers  gua- 
rantees of  respectability,  impartiality,  and  ster- 
ling worth,  which  render  its  opinions  authori- 
tative and  command  attention.  This  power  it 
however  exercises  with  discretion,  and  with  a 
constant  reference  to  the  good  of  the  cause  it 
is  proud  to  advocate.  In  its  straight-forward 
course,  it  will  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  those 
measures  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
welfare  of  Teetotalism ;  and  it  will  unsparingly 
expose  those  parties  or  individuals  whom  it 
knows  to  be  acting  from  selfish  and  interested 
motive*.  The  Union  of  the  Teetotalers  in  Lon- 
don thall  take  place ;  and  that  Union  is  near  at 
hand.  In  every  Association  and  Society  there  are 
members  who  are  devoted  to  the  cause,  who 
know  that  the  Union  is  necessary.  These  mem- 


bers will  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  controlled  by 
half  a  dozen  individuals  sitting  in  Committee; — 
they  will  not  suffer  the  cause  to  languish  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  a  few  men  who  make  Teetotalism 
a  trade ;—  nor  will  that  mighty  mass,  whose  intel- 
lects have  been  enlightened  by  the  doctrine,  per- 
mit their  organized  armies  to  skirmish  amongst 
thentselves  in  civil  discord,  instead  of  uniting  in 
one  grand  and  serried  phalanx  to  march  with 
connected  and  overwhelming  forces  against  the 
enemy. 


THE  SOLILOQUY  OF  A  GItf-GLASS. 

HALF-PAST  eleven  o'clock  at  night!  I  am  very  glad 
that  tbe  business  of  the  day  is  over,  and  that  I  shall  at 
all  events  obtain  a  few  hours'  repose.  The  landlord, 
my  master,  has  jutt  washed  me,  and  placed  me  u|x>n 
this  shelf  at  the  back  of  his  bar,  where  I  shall  remain 
quiet  till  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  lie 
will  come  down  to  put  his  vitriol  into  the  gin,  and  his 
copperas  and  alum  into  the  beer,  before  any  one  else 
is  up;  and  then  he'll  make  use  of  me  for  hi«  n»t  dram. 
Ah !  little  do  his  customers  think  that  he  would  not 
for  the  world  drink  one  drop  of  the  spirits  which  he 
dispenses  to  tlu-m,  but  that  be  has  his  own  private  bot- 
tle of  unadulterated  gin  in  a  snug  corner !  But  I  find 
that  I  am  speaking  in  rather  a  singular  tone  of  voice. 
Oh!  I  remember — I  have  sustained  a  slight  crack  by 
being  put  down  upon  the  leaden  part  of  the  bar  a  little 
too  heavily  by  a  drunken  coalheaver  this  afternoon. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  nothing  shall  prevent  me  from  tell- 
ing the  secrets  of  this  den ;  and  even  if  I  were  dashed 
to  pieces,  each  morsel  should  become  armed  with  a 
tongue  to  raise  »  cry  against  the  infamies  I  see  prac- 
tised around  me. 

I  have  been  here  hardly  five  years  ;  and  the  only 
wonder  is  that  I  hare  ezuted  so  loug,  when  I  consider 
the  dangers  which  I  have  incurred.  I  remember  that 
I  entered  the  house  the  same  day  ai  the  present  land- 
lord ;  and  the  same  night  I  heard  him  say  th*se  words 
to  his  wife: — "  Well,  we'vo  at  ail  event*  managed  to 
get  into  a  public. house  at  last.  The  only. thing  •  to 
know  how  to  slay  in  it.  We  haven't  a  single  farthing 
in  the  world :  all  the  money  I  could  raise  has  gone  to 
purchase  the  goodwill  and  the  stock ;  and  I  understood 
when  it  was  too  late,  that  no  one  yet  had  ever  made 
this  house  pay." — "  And  yet,"  said  his  wife,  "  i  very 
one  has  always  praised  it  for  telling  the  best  liquor*  in 
London." — "That  remark  of  yours  ha*  let  mo  into 
tbe  secret,"  cried  the  landlord,  joyfully  slapping  hi* 
thigh  with  the  palm  of  bis  hand.  "  I  see  how  u  >*  '."— 
"  How  p"  demanded  hi*  wife. — "  Why,  tbe  liquor* 
wtre  too  goqd,  my  dear,"  answered  the  landlord  ;  "  and 
that  i*  the  reason  why  no  one  could  ever  make  the 
house  pay.  But  I  will ! " 

And  there  ended  the  conversation  ;  but  sure  enough 
he  put  hi*  threat  into  execution  ;  for  he  got  a  I'uUican't 
Guide,  and  he  turned  his  cellar  almost  into  a  chemist'* 
shop.  He  made  three  butts  of  beer  out  of  one  ;  and 
each  gallon  of  gin  which  he  got  fiom  tbe  distiller'*,  he 
converted  into  two  and  a  half.  Hi*  customers  began 
tWuurmur  ;  but  he  toon  got  up  a  "  Benefit  Society," 
which  produced  no  benefit  to  any  one  but  himself ;  and 
then  he  was  called  a  fin*,  spirited,  disinterested  fellow. 
But  the  women  complained  that  the  gin  was  bad;  noi 
so  be  established  a  "  Female*'  Benefit  Society  ;"  and 
thi'ii  all  the  women  praised  him  for  (ticking  up  for  their 
prerogatives.  All  this  was  very  comfortable  for  him} 
because,  being  treasurer  to  both  Societies,  he  had  ihn 
capital  to  play  with ;  and  be  so  arranged  matters  thai 
two  of  his  cousins,  who  belonged  to  tbe  MenV  Society, 
were  taken  ill  the  moment  it  was  formed,  and  hav«  re- 
ceived weekly  assistance  ever  since.  | 

These  plan*  have  succeeded  wonderfully ;  and  the 
landlord  i*  now  worth  a  large  sum  of  money.  Th» 
richer  he  grows  the  more  he  adulterate*  hi*  liquors,  be* 
cause  the  less  he  bars  detection.  But  aow  let  me  lay  a 
word  with  regard  to  the  people  who  come  to  the  nous*, 
and  with  whose  face*  I  am  familiar. 

The  moment  the  doors  open  of  a  morning,  a  young1 
woman  come*  in  foe  a  dram.  She  was  married  to  the- 
poor  shoemaker  opposite,  about  four  years  ago.  I  re- 
collect the  wedding-day;  and  I  have  observed  that  fa- 
mily ever  lince.  If  ever  a  man  were  amiable,  he  wa» 
the  man.  If  ever  a  husband  were  amiable,  be  was  the 
husband.  His  hope,  hi*  joy,  his  ambition  were  domes- 
tic. Hi*  toils  were  forgotten  in  the  affection*  of  bis 
house ;  and  amid  every  adverse  variety  of  fortune,  hope 
pointed  to  hi*  two  children,  and  be  was  comforted.  Bat 
his  wife  learnt  to  *ip  out  of  tbe  jag  when  she  went  to 
fetch  the  beer  at  the  puMic-Souse ;  and  now  and  then 
a  friend  would  treat  her  to  a  drop  of  spirits.  In  a  word, 
she  became  a  drunkard,  and,  by  that  act,  all  her  poor—- 
her loving— her  unfortunate  husband's  hopes  wen 
blasted  :  that  house  is  a  desert  ;  those  children  are  pa. 
ren  tless.  ID  vain  do  I  hey  look  to  their  father — his  heart 
is  broken — bis  mind  is  in  rains — his  very  form  is  fading 
from  the  earth.  H  e[had  one  consolation — an  old  mother, 
on  whom  the  protection  of  bis  children  seemed  to  rest.  • 
Even  that  is  now  over.  She  could  not  survive  the  sham? 
which  bad  crept  into  her  son's  household:  she  new 
raised  her  bean— she  became  hearsed  in  his  misfortunes  - 
he  has  followed  her  funeral.  If  this  be  not  tire  climax. 
of  human  misery,  tell  me  in  what  does  human  misery 
consist  F  Wife,  parent,  future  prospects,  happiness— 
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all  gone  for  crer  !  The  mother  10  the  tomb — the  wife 
to  the  gin-shop — the  children  to  the  workhouse — and 
the  husband  to  the  suicide's  grave ! 

Who  is  the  next  customer  that  I  recognise  amidst  the 
crowd  now  conjured  up  to  my  imagination  ?  A  gentle- 
man of  about  six  or  seven  and  thirty — a  merchant, 
who  lives  in  a  stree^  near  Aldermanbury.  He  was 
lately  a  good  looking  man,  with  florid  complexion,  and 
sufficiently  engaging  in  his  manners.  He  has  now 
frequented  this  house  for  nearly  a  year, -end  already  is 
his  utter  ruin  consummated.  His  business  hai  left  him, 
and  his  friends  have  deserted  him.  He  is  en  cumbered 
with  debts;  an tr*he  skulks  atiout  as  if  the  Middlesex 
side  of  London  were  too  small  for  his  large  fears  of  the 
Sheriff.  His  face  is  disfigured  with  scars  received  in 
drunken  broils,  or  by  tumbling  off  an  omnibus  when 
intoxicated.  A  wife  and  two  or  three  children  are  al- 
most starving  at  home,  while  he  passes  his  time  at  this 
bar  or  in  our  parlour.  His  intellects  are  failing  ;  he 
gazes  upon  hit  acquaintances  with  a  vacant  stare;  he 
caauot  open  his  mouth  without  uttering  a  lie  or  a  vain 
boast ;  and  he  will  assuredly  end  his  dajs  in  St.  Luke's, 
unless  an  accident  intervene  to  kill  him  shortly  '. 

The  ruin  of  a  fine  man  by  drink  reminds  me  of  that 
of  a  splendid  city  by  the  hands  of  an  enemy.  Let  me 
only  recal  to  memory  the  downfal  of  Moscow.  A  few 
years  ago  Moscow  stood,  splendid  and  secure.  Fait 
rose  the  morn  on  the  patriarchal  city — the  empress  of 
her  nation,  the  queen  of  commerce,  the  sanctuary  of 
strangers,  her  thousand  spires  piercing  the  very  heavens, 
and  her  domes  of  gold  reflecting  back  the  sunbeams. 
The  spoiler  came  :  he  marked  her  for  his  victim  ;  and, 
as  if  his  very  glance  were  destiny,  she  was  before  the 
nightfal.  with  all  her  pomp,  and  wealth,  and  happiness, 
withered  from  the  world  !  A  heap  of  ashes  told  where 
onre  stood  Moscow.  Alas  !  the  splendid  panorama  of 
the  armies  of  France  could  not  produce  upon  a  city,  or 
upon  a  nation,  effects  more  terrible,  than  those  which 
spring  from  the  presence  of  that  single  enemy — Al- 
cohol ! 

Every  afternoon  there  hobbles  up  to  the  bar  an  old 
man,  leaning  upon  crutches,  clothed  almost  in  rags — 
emaciated — blear-eyed — toothless — haggard  in  coun- 
tenance, trembling  in  limbs,  shaking  in  kis  head,  and 
stammering  in  bis  voice.  He  is  but  sixty  years  old, 
and  might  be  still  walking  erect — happy — lively — ro- 
bust  and  hale,  had  not  his  whole  life  been  devoted  to 
intemperance.  And  yet  this  besotted  idiot  persists  in 
declaring  that  drink  has  never  injured  him  1  Not  in- 
jured him  ! — It  has  robbed  hii  old  age,  which  it  has 
made  premature,  of  all  ill  comforts,— it  has  heaped 
loathsome  diseases  of  all  kinds  upon  him, — it  has  given 
him  that  rrutch, — and  it  has  pulled  out  his  teeth, — it 
ha*  digged  bis  grave  at  the  age  of  sixty-one  ;  instead 
of  leaving  him  to  complete  the  natural  term  of  human 
life — ninety  yeart ! 

And  every  evening — sometimes  twice  or  thrice—- 
young female  enters  this  den,  to  seek  in  stimulants  that 
artificial  gaiety  and  excitement  which  are  denied  by 
nature  and  by  conscience  to  her  almost-broken  heart. 
Alas  !  poor  girl — ihe  is  but  seventeen  ;  but  the  woes 
of  fifty  winters  arc  upon  her  mind  !  The  cold  blast  of  po- 
verty—the searching  mists  of  shame — the  storm  of  an 
agitated  existence — the  torrent  of  reckless  pastionff- 
the  whirlwind  of  ever-varying  emotions — and  the  ed- 
dies of  heart-rending  feelings,  have  all  vented  their 
rage  upon  the  frame,  the  intellect,  the  soul,  and  the 
life  of  that  hopeless  girl  I  Oh  !  is  it  in  the  zenith  of  an 
enlightened  age  that  woman  will  go  astray,  if  she  be 
not  watched  with  more  than  Spanish  vigilance,  and 
harassed  with  more  than  eastern  severity  !  Must  wo- 
man sin  because  she  is  allowed  the  dignity  of  a  human 
mill,  and  man  does  not  degrade  himself  into  a  human 
monster  ?  Does  so  young  a  girl  parade  the  streets  in  a 
land  of  courage  and  chivalry,  where  the  female  form 
has  been  held  as  a  patent  direct  from  the  Divinity, 
bearing  in  its  chaste  and  charmed  helplessness  the  as- 
surance of  its  strength,  and  the  amulet  of  its  protec- 
tion ?  Alas — the  demon  ALCOHOL  wili  undermine  the 
purity  of  woman,  and  remove  her  by  means  of  moral 
debasement  beyond  the  exercise  of  the  chivalrous 
feelings  of  man, — tkii  will  alcohol  accomplish,  if  the  do 
hut  lend  an  ear  to  the  wiles  of  the  tempter  ! 

Alas !  alas !  while  I  am  thus  moralising  I  should 
remember  that  I  am  part  and  parcel  of  the  horrible 
temptations  of  this  d»n.  It  is  from  my  lipi  that  the 
fatal  poison  is  sucked,— that  poison  which  destroys  do- 
mestic peace,  ruins  female  virtue,  conduct*  the  merchant 
to  ruin,  opens  the  gates  of  the  madhouse,  throws  chains 
around  the  criminal,  inspires  the  wicked  wirk  courage 
to  execute  his  meditated  crime,  establishes  workhouse*, 
gilds  the  sign  of  the  pawnbroker's  shop,  and  places  a 
bar  across  the  portals  of  the  house  of  God  I  It  is  I 
who  am  the  accessary  to  the  evil  of  intemperance, — 
who  am  the  medium  of.  a  vicious  enjoyment, — who 
am  as  culpable  in  conveying  the  dread  poison  to 
the  lips  of  the  victim  as  the  landlord  whose  servant 
I  am.  Oh  1  myriads  have  drunk  damnation  from  my 
lips.  I  am  the  cause  of  blows,  of  strife,  of  domestic 
misery,  of  disease,  of  death  1  The  agonies  of  wives 
whom  hope  has  deserted— the  piteoas  screams  of  chil- 
dren who  famish  for  want  of  food — the  last  prayer  of 
the  malefactor  upon  the  gibbet — the  anathema  of  the 
convict  toiling  in  chains  in  a  foreign  land — the  woes  of 
an  existence  lingered  out  iu  the  workhouse — the  howls 
of  lunatics — the  dying  murmur  of  the  suicide — the  re- 
morseful whisperings  of  the  lost  girl's  conscience— to* 


wounds,  the  tears,  the  •oaths,  the  shrieks,  the  screams, 
the  wails,— all,  all  the  tokens  of  human  misery  which 
exist  abundantly  aruund,  and  which  have  converted  a 
Icivuly  and  fertile  earth  into  a  charnel-hou*e  of  horruts, 
may  be  traced  to  me  ! 

And  oh  !  I  am  afraid'— I  am  afraid,  in  the  darkness 
of  the  night ;  for  there — in  that  corner — is  the  snot 
where  the  man  sate  when  he  imbibed  from  my  lips  the 
liquor  under  the  influence  of  which  he  went  home  and 
assassinated  his  unoffending  wife  ;  and  there  is  the  spot 
where  stood  the  young  and  half-famished  girl,  who 
drank,  through  ray  medium,  the  draught  that  drove  her, 
in  a  maddened  state,  to  the  bridge  whence  she  cast  her- 
self into  the  river  ;  and  on  that  seat  sate  two  men,  a 
few  days  ago,  who  plotted  and  arranged  between  themf 
selves  a  terrible  crime,  with  all  its  fearful  details  of 
burglary  and  murder  ;  and— — 

'  But  I  can  say  no  more  1     This  place  is  fraught 
with  appalling  reminiscences  for  me  ! 


.   . 
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ORIENTAL  FRAGMENTS.  No.  III. 

BT    JAMBS    flILK    BUCKINGHAM. 

IN  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  we  met  several  small 
caravans,  on  their  way  from  Suez  to  Cairo,  laden  with 
charcoal  from  Sinai  and  Tor,  and  saw  also  straggling 
parties  of  Bedouins  on  foot,  their  arms  and  clothing  as 
wretched  as  the  imagination  could  possibly  paint  them, 
one  in  each  party  carrying  the  water-skin  slung  across 
his  shoulders,  and  every  one  else  apparently  bearing  his 
own  provisions. 

After  having  passed  a  small  building,  and  a  single 
tree,  considerably  on  our  left,  lying  nearly  in  the  centre 
mad,  and  continuing  our  route  easterly  across-  the  same 
tiresome  and  unvarying  scenery,  we  halted  abont  four 
o'clock  in  a  sort  of  loose  sand,  it  having  been  pitched 
on  for  the  convenience  of  our  camels  rather  than  our- 
selves, as  it  afforded  a  few  shrubs  for  them  to  feed  on, 
and  soft  ground  for  their  knees, 

The«ame  duties  as  those  of  the  proceeding  evening 
were  again  gone  through  ;  the  dish  of  meal,  oil,  and 
honey,  were  again  served  up ;  but  as  I  felt  no  more  re- 
conciled lo  it  than  before,  I  joined  in  appearance  only, 
supping  on  the  boiled  rice  which  1  bad  separately  pre- 
pared for  my  own  use. 

DESERT  OF  Susz. — THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  17r 
—The  conversation  of  the  last  evening  surpassing 
that  of  the  preceding,  both  in  length  and  variety,  kept 
us  all  awake  until  past  midnight ;  and  in  the  course  of 
it,  I  had  often  reason  to  be  convinced  that  when  the 
mind  is  active,  and  the  heart  at  ease,  even  the  solitude 
of  a  desert  can  be  rendered  cheerful,  and  have,  as  well 
as  more  polished  circles,  its  gay  aod  social  parties.  For 
myself,  I  bad  a  thousand  questions  to  ask  of  my  Be- 
douin  companions,  as  to  the  (modes  of  .living,  feeling, 
and  thinking,  among  a  race  so  little  known,  whose  man. 
neVs,  like  the  wilds  they  inhabit,  have  suffered  scarcely 
any  change  since  the  age  of  the  patriarchs,  and  who 
have,  among  their  reputed  vices,  a  candour,  fidelity, 
truth,  and  independence,  worthy  the  imitation  of  nations 
and  people  the  most  refined.  ID  fact,  so  powerful  was 
my  desire  of  correct  information  on  those  subjects,  that 
but  for  its  incompatibility  with  the  object  of  duty  in  pur- 
suit, I  would  willingly  have  returned  with  them  into  the 
depth  of  their  retreats,  and  have  borne  all  the  inconve- 
niences of  living  among  them, for  a  few  months  at  least. 
I  regretted  even  the  small  portion  of  time  which  was 
necessary  to  recruit  the  fatigues  of  the  day  by  sleep, 
and  thought  every  hour  thus  passed,  so  much  lost  of  an 
opportunity  not  to  be  recalled. 

When  we  started,  therefore,  which  was  by  the  faint 
light  of  the  morning  moon,  I  found  myself  as  tired  as 
when  we  had  first  broken  up  our  conference  to  retire  to 
rest  ;  though  a  cup  of  coffee,  the  motion  of  the  camel, 
aod  the  renewed  chain  of  inquiries  which  sleep  bad  in- 
terrupted, very  gradually  restored  me. 

Our  route  to-day  lay  through  a  more  broken  country, 
but  neither  hilly  nor  rocky  ;  the  ascents  and  descents 
were  in  general  more  sudden,  but  there  was  still  a  tire- 
some want  of  variety,  nor  had  the  country  yet  changed 
its  character  of  an  irregular  sandy  plain.  About  noon, 
the  high  mountains  of  Adaga  interposed  their  blue  bulk 
in  the  south-east,  and  were  interesting  from  mere  con- 
trast ;  dead  camels  were  seen  occasionally  upon  the 
sands,  and  the  bleached  skeletons  of  those  whose  bones 
had  long  been  bared  by  the  sun  and  wind,  were  visible 
at  a  distance  of  many  miles,  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon. 
W«  taw  neither  jackulls,  hyenas,  nor  antelopes,  in  this 
part  of  the  desert.  A  few  solitary  ravens,  of  a  large 
size,  and  the  finest  glossy  jet,  appeared  to  enjoy  undis- 
turbed the  empire  of  the  plain  ;  for  beside  these,  we 
saw  no  other  living  creatures,  except  seme  flocks  of 
quails,  a  few  gray  swallows,  hardly  distinguishable  in 
colour  from  the  surface  of  the  sands  they  skimmed,  and 
a  beautifully  delicate  lizard,  of  abont  three  inches  only 
in  extreme  length,  whose  form  and  colours  might  vie 
with  the  most  exquisite  of  nature's  animated  produc- 
tions ;  its  topaz  eyes,  and  silky,  spotted  skin,  were  the 
richest  combinations  of  variety  that  could  be  seen  ;  and 
its  panting  timidity,  when  held  in  the  hand,  gave  an  ad- 
ditional glow  to  every  tint.  When  suffered  to  escape, 
the  rapidity  of  its  pace,  and  resemblance  of  general  hue 
to  the  sand  itself,  rendered  it  difficult  to  be  distinguish- 
ed :  nor  could  the  eye  fellow  It,  tart  for  the  serpentine 
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track  left  by  the  print  of  its  feet  and  tail  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  smooth  sand,  forming  a  wavy  chain,  of  a  de- 
licacy and  regularity  as  surprising  a*  it  was  perfect. 

It  was  not  before  the  usual  hour  of  the  evening  halt, 
that  we  gained  sight  of  the  Caatle  of  Adjerood,  a  cara- 
vanserai, a  short  march  from  Suez  ;  and  it  was  then 
eome  miles  distant.  I  bad  already  suffered  so  much  in 
my  eyes,  which  were  by  no  means  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  ophthalmia  when  we  left  Cairo,  and  the 
back  part  of  my  neck  was  now  also  so  blistered  by  ex- 
posure to  the  tun,  that  I  was  anxious  to  reach  some 
shelter  for  the  night,  especially  as  the  wind  had  risen 
very  high,  and  annoyed  us  by  the  clouds  of  sand  with 
which  it  filled  the  air.  I  therefore  desired  that  we  might 
continue  our  march  until  we  gained  the  caravanserai, 
where  we  might  regale  at  leisure,  and  sleep  in  comfort 
and  security.  Neither  of  the  Arabs  urged  the  Brightest 
objection  to  the  prolongation  of  our  march  :  but  all 
refused  to  enter  the  walls  of  Adjerood,  and  preferred  to 
sleep  unsheltered  in  the  open  air.  This  contempt  of  en- 
closed dwellings  had  been  deeply  rooted  in  their  minds 
by  early  impressions,  and  was  confirmed  by  habit  :  and 
to  this  they  added  another  reason.  '  Are  you  not  now 
with  friends  and  honest  men,'  said  they,  'with  whom 
you  may  trust  your  gold  uncounted,  and  will  you  enter 
among  thieves  and  robbers,  where  one  eye  must  be 
waking  while  the  other  sleeps  ?'  It  was  impossible  to 
change  their  opinion  of  men  in  civilized  life,  whom  they 
characterized  as  treacherous  and  deceitful,  from  the  Sul- 
tan to  the  Fellah  ;  or  to  persuade  them  of  tin-re  being 
many  bright  exceptions  to  the  general  wickedness  of 
man-kind.  '  Mahommed  Ali  Basba,'  said  they,  'is  he 
not  a  robber  of  the  highest  class,  living  on  the 
plunder  of  the  people  (for  so  they  consider  taxes  of 
every  description),  and  obliging  them  to  be  dishonest, 
that  they  may  be  able  to  answer  his  never-ceasing  de- 
mands ?  And  has  be  not  carried  the  war  into  Arabia, 
rather  to  gain  the  riches  of  the  Wahabees,  than  to 
change  their  religion  ?  These  questions  were  unanswer- 
able ;  and  when  I  endeavoured  to  explain  to  them  the 
necessity  of  individual  sacrifices  for  the  public  good,  and 
of  general  contributions  towards  the  maintenance  of 
national  security,  they  replied  in  terms  as  expressive 
as  they  were  laconic  :  '  Let  every  man's  industry  be  hit 
provider  ;  his  vigilance  his  protector ;  and  his  courage 
his  defender.'  As  there  was  no  sophistry  in  their 
arguments,  so  they  were  not  easily  to  be  refuted  ;  and  a 
consciousness  of  its  truth  in  their  own  minds,  as  form- 
ing the  real  principles  of  their  general  conduct  occa- 
sioned them  to  be  firmly  adhered  to. 

It  was  only  in  consideration, -therefore,  of  my  eyes 
suffering  from  exposure  to  the  night  air,  that  my  request 
was  complied  with,  and  our  conference  on  this  subject 
continued  even  until  we  reached  the  waits  themselves. 
It  was  by  that  time  past  sun-set,  aad  as  the  evening 
was  cloudy,  it  had  grown  extremely  dark  ;  the  gates  of 
the  castle  were  shut,  and  not  a  voice  was  to  be  beard 
from  within.  Phanoose,  however,  by  loud  knocking, 
brought  a  porter  to  the  wicket,  whom,  instead  of  en- 
treating for  our  admission  as  a  favour,  he  loaded  with 
manly  reproof  for  closing  bis  gate  against  the  weary 
stranger.  '  What  is  your  castle  built  for  ?'  said  he ;  '  to 
maintain  a  lazy  governor  and  his  train  ? — or  did  not 
Sultan  Selim,  and  the  holy  Sheick,  both  found  a  cara- 
vanserai, which  you  have  converted  into  a  fortP'  The 
man  replied  as  loudly,  and  with  equal  warmth,  until  the 
dispute  grew  so  serious,  that  I  was  afraid  at  last  shelter 
would  be  absolutely  refused  us.  Phanoose  entered,  how- 
ever, by  force,  unbarred  the  large  gate,  and  with  great 
difficulty  drew  his  camels  after  him,  the  animals  seem- 
ing to  be  as  averse  to  enter  enclosed  buildings  as  their 
master. 

Phanoose,  Ihe  Bedouin  Arab,  refused,  however,  to 
remain  in  the  castle,  among  '  thieves  and  tyrants,'  as 
he  invariably  called  the  Turks  -who  occupied  it ;  and 
though  he  left  onr  camels  within  the  walls,  he  took  his 
sacks  of  money  with  him,  -and  joined  the  camp  of  bis 
companions  on  the  outside,  in  the  open  plain.  After  he 
left  us,  I  was  soon  surrounded  by  the  attendants  of  the 
place,  and  our  evening  was  passed  in  obtaining  from 
them  some  information  as  to  the  age  and  nature  of  this 
establishment. 

Adjerood  is  a  square  enclosure  of  stone  walls,  about  a 
hundred  feet  in  length  on  each  of  its  sides,  and  flanked 
at  the  angles  with  round  towers,  not  exceeding  the 
height  of  the  walls  themselves,  which  may  be  about 
twenty-five  feet.  It  bae  one  large  gate  only,  with  a 
•wicket  entrance,  and  the  interior  is  merely  an  open 
court,  with  a  range  of  low  and  mean  chambers  running 
round  the  whole  square  of  the  walls.  Near  it  is  an  en- 
closed well,  upward  of  two  hundred  feet  in  depth,  hut 
yielding  only  foul  and  brackish  water,  though  shaded  by 
the  tomb  of  a  venerated  saint. 

The  Arabs  say  it  was  built  by  Sultan  Selim,  but  know 
not  the  date  of  its  erection,  though  all  agree  that  it  was 
founded  as  a  caravanserai  fer  passengers,  on  account  of 
the  adjacent  well.  Its  architecture  is  plain  and  spiid, 
resembling  the  style  so  prevalent  in  the  Arabian  build, 
ings  of  the  last  and  preceding  century,  that  is,  of  the 
Saracenic  order,  but  of  inferior  execution  to  the  works 
of  the  Caliphs.  At  the  present  moment,  it  it  called  a 
fort,  and  maintains  a  Turkish  governor  and  twenty 
Araks,  with  four  rusty  cannon,  badly  mounted,  and  all 
of  different  calibre  -anti  construction,  'the  largest  not  ex- ' 
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ceeJing  an  English  4-jiouiider.  Its  professed  object  i§  the 
sceariag  of  deserters,  Albanians,  Greeks,  &c. ,  from  the 
public  service,  a*  it  lie*  near  the  junction  of  the  three 
roads  to  Cairo,  and  a*  far  as  the  apprehension  of  strag- 
gling individuals  is  intended,  may  be  effectual.  Officers, 
soldiers ,  and'  messengers  of  government,  also  hart  here 
in  their  way,  but  other  passengers,  except  by  favour  of 
the  governor,  never. 

ARGUMENTS  FOR  TEETOTALERS. 
DR.  FANE  hat  observed  that  it  is  a  law  of  our  consti- 
tution, that  the  circulation  falls  off  in  a  greater  degree 
than  it  is  forced.  "  By  placing  our  thumb  upon  the 
bulb  of  a  thermometer,"  writes  the  author  of  Jnti-Bac- 
chut,  "we  may  raise  it  eight  or  ten  degrees,  as  the  case 
may  be  ;  but  if  we  remove  it,  the  mercury  will  sink  to 
th«  point  of  temperature  at  which  it  stood  before.  Not 
so  OQ  animal  spiiits  ;  if  we  raise  them  ten  degrees,  they 
will  sink,  as  soon  as  the  unnatural  stimulus  is  gone, 
twelve  or  fifteen.  He  who,  after  the  toils  of  the  week, 
dooms  his  stomach,  his  nerves,  his  brain,  and  conse- 
quently his  alreacy-jaded  body  and  mind,  to  the  ex- 
citement of  stimulating  liquors,  imposes  upon  his  con- 
ititulion  a  task  which  it  is  ill  able  to  bear,  and  which 
must  eventually  break  it  down."  We  know  that  a 
perpetual  wear  and  tear  of  the  human  frame  is  going 
on  through  natural  means, — we  know  that  even  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  intellect,  which  is  never  still,  produces  a 
constant  state  of  irritability, — and  that  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  is  also,  of  itielf,  a  principle  of  this  unceas- 
ing excitement :  wherefore,  then,  should  we  add  an 
artificial  means  of  excitement  to  those  which  nature 
has  already  established  ?  It  is  this  perpetual  excite- 
ment which  conducts  the  animated  being  to  that  catas- 
trophe which  is  denominated  dtatk  ;  and,  by  augment- 
ing the  temperature  of  that  irritability — to  use  an  ex- 
pressive phrase — is  to  batten  the  period  of  dissolution. 
And  who  wishes  to  hurry  the  advance  of  death  ?  Whose 
lite  is  so  long,  whose  years  so  numerous,  that  he  can 
afford  to  abbreviate  bis  existence  even  by  a  single 
day? 

The  sensible  answer  to  the  question,  "  Wherefore  do 
we  drink  ?"  is  this  one — "  Becauie  we  are  thirsty."  If 
then  drinking  be  merely  required  for  allaying  thirst 
and  dryness  and  diminishing  the  tenacity  and  acrimony 
of  the  fluids,  then  is  cold  water,  when  limpid,  light,  and 
without  smell  and  taste,  and  obtained  from  a  clear  run- 
ning stream,  the  best  drink  for  a  robust  man.  Food, 
not  too  fat,  or  gross;  and  water  as  a  drink,  render  our 
bodies  the  most  tinu  and  strong.  The  Dittertatio  Pliy. 
tica  Medica  says  that  water  is  a  remedy  fbited  to  all 
persons, at  all  times;  that  it  is  the  best  preservative 
from  distempers,  and  is  assuredly  serviceable  both1  in 
acute  and  chronic  diseases.  "Those  who  drink  water 
are  observed  to  have  whiter  and  sounder  teeth  than 
otheis,"  says  the  same  work.  "  Drinkers  of  water  are 
more  brisk  and  alert,  in  all  the  actions  both  of  mind 
and  body,  than  such  as  use  malt  liquors." 

In  Bacchut,  Mr.  Giindrod  writes  as  follows  :— "In 
the  first  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy,  certain  perni- 
cious heresies  are  adverted  to;  and  the  inefficiency  of 
any  plan  of  salvation  exposed,  which  was  not  founded 
on  the  word  of  God.  Allusions  are  made  to  some  who 
in  the  latter  times  shall  depart  from  the  faith,  giving 
heed  to  seducing  spirits  and  doctrines  of  devils.  'For- 
bidding to  marry  and  commanding  to  abstain  from 
meats,  which  (i.nl  halh  created  to  be  received  with 
thanksgiving  of  them  which  believe  and  know  the 
trnth.  For  every  creature  of  God  is  good,  and  nothing 
to  be  refused,  if  it  be  received  with  thanksgiving ;  for 
it  is  sanctified  by  the  word  of  God  and  prayer.'  In  this 
Epistle,  St.  Paul  merely  refers  to  a  superstitious  re- 
liance on  bodily  abstinences,  as  calculated  to  procure 
divine  favour;  and  does  not  in  any  way  impugn  his 
former  declarations  of  the  inexpediency  of  many  things 
under  certain  circumstances,  or  the  propriety  and  ne- 
cessity of  Christians  abstaining  from  suclt  iniiulgenrin 
as  might  prove  a  stumbling-block  to  their  weaker  bre- 
thren." Those  opponents  to  Teetotalwm  who  assert  that 
alcohol  is  a  good  creature  of  God,  and  fitted  for  our 
use,  should  remember  that  alcohol  does  not  itself  exist 
in  nature — that  it  is  the  product  of  the  decay  of  vege- 
table matter — and  that  even  if  it  did  exist  already 
formed  in  fruits  or  vegetables,  it  is  no  more  fitted  for 
use  than  the  Prussic  acid  which  may  be  ettracted  from 
the  kernels  of  peach-stones.  Many  poisons  exist  in  a 
natural  state  ;  and  yet  no  one  will  assert  that  they  are 
the  good  creatures  of  God,  and  fitted  for  our  use.  Let 
not,  then,  the  opponents  of  this  great  doctrine,  which 
The  Teetotaler  so  strenuously  advocates,  have  recourse 
to  the  Bible  to  discover  weapons  wherewith  to  attack 
the  disciples  of  that  moral  principle  which  is  second 
only  to  the  Christian  religion  itself. 


REVIEWS. 

The  Modern  Liierotttrt  tf  Fronts.  By  G.  W.  M.  RBT- 
NOLDS,  Member  of  the  French  Statistical  and  Agri- 
cultural Societies,  Author  of  "  Pickwick  Abroad,"  &c. 
Second  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  London :  G.  Hender- 
son. , 

Tux  tecund  edition  of  this  popular  work  is  mow  pub- 
lished at  a  price  which  places  it  within  reach  of  many 
readers  who  could  not  afford  the  purchase-money  of  the 
first ;  and  for  those  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  an 
insight  into  French  Literature,  these  volumes  will  be 


ind  very  useful,  The  Preface  and  a  ROOg,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  first  edition,  and  which  excited  the  anger 
of  the  press,  are  omitted  in  this  reprint,  We  must, 
however,  observe,  thnt  in  introducing  thr  song  alluded  to, 
the  author  expressly  reminded  the  reader  that,  as  it  was 
merely  a  translation,  he  was  not  answerable  for  the  sen- 
timents it  contained,  and  that  indeed  he  by  no  means 
agreed  with  those  sentiments.  'The  volumes  contain 
critical  notices  of  the  principal  works  of  the  most  emi- 
nent living  French  authors,  and  copious  translations  from 
their  ;brst  productions.  The  critical  notices  are  inter- 
spersed with  Parisian  literary  chit-chat,  anecdote,  and 
useful  information,  and  are  written  with  impartiality. 
Relative  to  the  pecuniary  position  of  authors  in  France, 
it  would  appear  that  they  are  much  better  paid  than 
English  writers,  and  that  a  more  liberal  line  of  conduct 
is  adopted  by  the  world  generally  to  them  than  in  this 
country.  Speaking  of  Eugene  Sue,  the  naval  noveliat 
in  France,  who  'may  be  placed  alongside  of  Captain 
Marryat  in  England,  the  work  before  us  says — 

"The  scenery  of  Eugene  Sue's  novels  shifts  and 
varies  as  often  as  that  of  a  theatre  ;  and  each  chapter  is 

new  act,  commencing  with  new  characters,  whose 
range  of  action  is  transferred  to  a  new  sphere.  From 
the  deck  of  the  gallant  vessel,  magician-like — or  rather 
dramatist-like,  he  will  transport  the  reader  to  the  regal 
halls  of  a  monarch's  abode :  from  the  raft  floating  at 
the  mercy  of  the  wild  waves  and  winds,  does  he  carry 
his  audience  to  the  burning  regions  of  Africa ;  and 
thence,  again,  to  the  gloomy  walls  of  a  noisome  prison. 
His  imagination  travels  faster  than  those  splendid  ves- 
sels which  he  describes  so  well ;  but  the  reader  Is  never 
wearied  with  keeping  pace  with  him." 

And  a  little  farther  on,  speaking  of  the  same  author, 
we  find  this  passage  : — 

"In  M.  Sue's  novels  the  reader  must  not  expect  to 
find  a  revolting  account  of  a  sailor's  flogging;  because 
that  terrible  and  degrading  penalty  has  long  been 
abolished  in  the  French  navy, — and,  wonld  to  God  1 
it  were  in  ours  ;— nor  should  he  hope,  when  once  in- 
troduced to  the  quarter-deck  of  M.  Sue's  vessels,  to 
be  surrounded  by  nought  but  tobacco-smoke,  the  odours 
of  pitch,  and  the  smell  of  grog.  No  : — M.  Sue  enter- 
tains his  audience  with,  love  tales  whispered  in  a  cabin, 
and  with  incidents  which  might  as  well  have  occurred  in 
a  suite  of  apartments  at  Paris,  as  on  board  the  Sylphide 
or  the  Saluinunilrc." 

Speaking  of  Victor  Hugo,  the  anthor  of  the  volumes 
under  notice  does  great  justice  to  him  both  in  his  capa- 
city of  a  poet  and  a  novelist: — 

"  If  Hugo  smile,  we  must  smile  with  him  :  if  he 
weep  we  must  share  his  sorrow.  With  him  we  are  ready 
to  anathematize  Deutz,  who  betrayed  the  Duchess  of 
Herri  ;  and  with  him  we  are  prepared  to  curse  Loovel, 
the  murderer  of  that  noble  lady's  husband  I  We  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  his  grief  at  the  downfal  of  Charles  the 
Tenth  ;  and  we  gladly  walk  hand-in-hand  with  hi*. to  the 
foot  of  that  nhrine  where  he  offers  up  the  incense  of  bis 
praise  and  admiration  to  Napoleon  and  bis  son." 

After  having  noticed  the  contradictions  which  exist  in 
the  world's  institutions,  and  which  are  alluded  to  by  M. 
Hugo  in  the  preface  to  one  of  his  works,  Mr.  Reynolds 
observes : —  • 

"And  yet  all  is  exquisitely  connected  together  by  a 
grand  invisible  chain,  the  links  of  which  are  numberless 
and  imperceptible — a  chain  that  circumvents  space, 
passes  by  thousands  of  glittering  worlds,  traverses  the 
realms  of  millions  of  suns — of  planets — and  of  moons, 
and  stops  only  at  the  footstool  of  the  Divinity  !" 

Mr.  Reynolds  has  translated  a  considerable  portion 
of  Victor  Hugo's  Ckanti  ehi  Crrptttcult  (or  "  Songs  of 
Twilight")  into  English  verse.  Of  this  a  specimen  is 
annexed  :— 

"  Heacefoith  (o  the  priest  be  nil  splendour  unknown, 
Let  his  cross  be  of  wood,  aud  liic  cnnhion  of  ston*  ; 
Ttte  church  Is  his  refuge— the  church  l«  bi»  rest— 
ID  hrr  arim  he  i«  wife— In  her  care  he  h  blest: 
For  wtieo  the  volcanic  eruption  In  red,      • 
Like  the  froth  of  the  wine-press  that  Burgnmly  fed; 
When  the  sides  of  Vennviui  »re  glowing  and  bright, 
When  Naples  re-echoet  with  crien  of  affright— 
"Ti«  then  that  tke  groani  of  the  children  mould, 
And  mothers  despairingly  fall  to  the  ground— 
TU  then  th»t  in  ririn  they  eTpvnd  to  the  air 
The  half  uttered  word*  which  are  meant  for  a  prayer  j 
While  black  lines  of  mist  front  the  crater  ascend, 
And  seem  to  foretell  tint  the  world's  at  an  end.  . 
Thmc  line*  have  divided— a  In-  tre,  that  broke 
From  the  bowels  of  the  mount,  snpeneded  the  smoke:— 
Then,  Naples,  adieu  to  the  |trot»  In  thy  vales- 
Adieu  to  thy  »h!p«— the  flame  xpreadi  to  their  tails  > 
The  lava  has  fail'n  o«  the  sides  of  the  Mil, 
As  the  locks  of  a  maiden  float  » ild  y  at  will  I 
And  hrthep— Oh  I  farther  the  lava  rolls  on— 
O'er  mrartows.  o'er  streams— W  the  Gulf  It  has  goat  i 
The  tmoke  form  •  canopy  xmtbre  and  dread, 
ThouKh  the  waves  of  the  torrent  be  glowiue  sod  red. 
And  the  homes  of  the  great— and  the  paiadln's  ball 
Were  doomed  In  that  deluge  to  totter  and  full  I 
'Tins  a  chaos  of  rain!    Tfie  cmdtrt  were  strewed 
O'er  a  town  late  w>  lovely— now  shapeless  and  rude : 
From  dwelling  to  dwelling  proceeded  th*  assail — 
Tbe  houses  were  burning  In  city  and  vale  r 
The  earth  w*a  unsteady— «h«  waves  of  the  sea 
Boiled  white  on  the  shore— and  the  tocsin  rang  free. 
Though  no  human  hand  were  the  cause  ofthe  sound — 
'Twa*  raited  by  the  steeples  that  tottered  around ! 
'Twa*  a  cbaoi  imnesst!    But  the  arm  of  th*  Lord, 
That  scattered  inch  ruin,  sad  havoc  abroad  — 
The  arm  ofthe  Deity,  MWerful  to  kill. 
And  ponrMitttetsiMfcofbhthiitderatwiM— 
That  arm.  on  the  brisk  *f  the  sreter,  can  spare 
The  hermit  who  fneels  to  bh  Maker  In  prayer!" 


As  another  specimen  of  the  poetic  genius  of  Victor 
Hugo,  we  quote  the  following  singular  lines,  which 
comprise  the  whole  life  of  Napoleon  in  a  few  words: — 
"To-morrow  foaming  steeds  to  battle  wend. 
To-morrow  Moscow's  names  to  heaven  ascend, 
To-morrow  mart ial  hosts  flock  o'er  the  plain, 
To-morrow  Waterloo  i*  fought  In  vain. 
To-morrow  exile  marks  the  hero's  doom, 
To-mouow — see!  they  bear  him  to  the  tomb!" 

In  (he  critical  notice  on  the  writings  of  De  Tocque- 
ville  and  Michel  Chevalier,  both  of  whom  liave  pro- 
duced excellent  works  upon  America,  Mr.  Reynolds 
gives  the  following  description  of  the  foundation,  ofthe 
United  States  :— 

"  la  those  stormy  times  when  religious  discord 
lacerated  the  bosom  of  the  Old  World,  numberless  in- 
dividuals of  upright  character — according  to  the  idea* 
of  their  contemporaries— and  austere  morals,  traversed 
the  ocean,  to  practise  in  a  foreign  and  fruitful  clime 
those  virtues  which  their  own  countries  could  neither 
appreciate  nor  endure.  To  th?  sacred  equality  preva- 
lent amongst  those  votaries  of  the  reformation  was) 
immediately  associated  the  equality  uf  the  desert,  and 
the  pioneer  was  formed  from  the  puritan.  The  mem- 
bers of  that  little  circle  of  society — the  only  one  of  the 
kind,  perhaps,  at  that  time  existing  in  the  world — as- 
serted no  superiority  over  another,  they  all  deemed 
tin  m -f  Ivi-s  martyrs  in  a  common  cause,  and  were  de- 
voted to  the  same  end.  In  leaving  their  ancient  land 
— the  territory  of  their  forefathers — they  forgot  the 
distinctions  they  left  behind  them,  and  debarked  ou  a 
shore  where  their  wants,  their  necessities,  and  their 
mutual  interests  consecrated  the  equality  that  pre. 
vailed  amongst  them.  They  were  strangers  to  luxury : 
but  they  lived  in  comfort  and  tranquil  eass,  They  all 
partook  of  a  common  banquet ;  and  the  trees  of  tbe 
forest  succumbed  to  him  whose  able  arm  could  best 
wield  the  axe  and  use  the  saw.  All  were  landholders 
to  the  extent  of  their  physical  means  or  capacities;  and 
all  were  equal  on  account  of  circumstances,  and  of  thai . 
creed  which  raiseth  the  humble  and  ubaseth  tbe  proud. 
Thus  intellectual  superiority  was  unknown  amongst 
them,  save  in  their  rustic  arguments,  o.-  evening  tales  i. 
the  uniformity  of  that  life,  which  alone  consisted  in 
daily  labour  and  the  exercise  of  religious  duties,  could 
not  do  otherwise  than  efface  all  reminiscences  of  former 
grade  and  distinction." 

Of  Charles  Nodier,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  French 
novelists,  Mr.  Reynolds  writes  thus: — 

"  Charles  Nodier  is  also  a  poet;  and  the  charms  of 
nature  delight  his  impassioned  mind.  He  loves  to 
contemplate  the  wide  world,  with  its  seas,  its  fertile 
lands,  its  crowded  cities,  and  its  naked  deserts.  He 
ndmires  the  ocean  and  the  earth  as  the  poet  only  can 
admire  them ;  and  he  suffers  his  imagination  to  wander 
from  one  to  the  other  in  all  the  enthusiasm  of  surprise 
and  delight — to  sport  with  the  waves,  those  hills  of 
the  ocean,  and  the  hills,  those  waves  ofthe  earth !" 

The  last  chapter  of  tbe  volumes  now  before  us  is  de- 
voted to  French  National  Songs,  Airs,  Poems,  8tc. 
We  extract  the  Song  entitled  "  The  Nightingale,"  and 
translated  from  the  French  of  Florian  : — 

"Charming,  charming  Nightingale, 
•         Happy,  free,  and  all  alone— 
From  the  myrtle  In  the  vale 

Echoes  forth  your  dulcet  tone. 
Tremble  le- 1  pefuilous  li  in  J 

Snatch  yon  trout  your  soft  retreat  i 
In  the  foliage  where  yon  stand 

M eshei  may  ensnare  yonr  feet  I. 
Yes— though  thickly  rouud  yon  spread, 

Waves  the  ever-verdant  screen, 
Danger  hover*  o'er  your  head  : —       ^MA 

Hope  ii  typified  by  green  I 
Kind's  the  warning  that  1  give- 
Charming  N'ijihllnttle,  beware! 
In  the  world  In  which  we  live 

HepeiUclf  is  but  a  snare!" 

In  taking  leave  of  these  volumes,  we  can  only  ob- 
serve that  for  the  small  outlay  of  five  shillings  ihe 
reader  may  possess  himself  of  a  complete  key  to  the 
modern  literature  of  the  French,  and  obtain  a  work 
originally  published  at  sixteen  shillings. 

J.  S.  T. 


REPORT    OF    TEETOTAL    NEWS, 
GRESS,  AND  MEETINGS. 

COUNTRY  NEWS. 

IRELAND. 

THE  REV.  MB.  MATHEW,  the  true  philanthiopist,  who 
has  regenerated  Ireland  and  diffused  such  blessings  amongst 
the  great  and  generous  Irish  nation,  visited  Kilkee  last 
Sunday  week,  and  preached  a  charity  sermon.  Mm.' 
M  ATHRW'S  language  was  as  usual  plain,  nervous,  and 
abounding  in  touches  of  tike  deepest  pathos  that  carried 
his  snditory  with  him  ;  and  the  collection,  exclusive  of 
private  contributions,  amounted  to  upwards  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds.  After  the  sermon,  the  rush  into  the 
building  of  those  anxious  to  take  the  pledge  was  tre- 
mendous. At  six  o'clock,  more  than  forty  persons  sate 
dowa  to  dinner  at  Lewis's  hotel,  at  which  repast  the 
REV.  MR.  MATHEW  was  present.  Early  next  day  this 
worthy  and  estimable  gentleman  proceeded  to  Donbey, 
four  miles  from  Kilkee,  where  he  administered  the  pledge 
to  nearly  four  thousand  postulants. 

We  are  enabled  to  state,  upon  tbe  best  authority/that 
his  Majesty  the  KIXG  or  THE  FRENCH  has  addressed 
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an  autograph  letter  to  the  REV.  MB.  MATHEW,  congra- 
tulating the  apostle  of  temperance  upon  the  benefits  he 
has  conferred  upon  the  Irish  nation,  and  inviting  him  to 
the  capital  of  France  us  soon  as  his  glorious  .work  ghull 
be  accomplished  in  his  own  country.  • 

I 

BARNSLEY.  f* 

THE  Catholic  Society  and  the  original  Teetotal  Asso- 
ciation of  this  place  have  done  wonders,  and  quite  changed 
the  aspect  of  the  town.  MR.  LKI«JI.S  has  been  lately 
expected  to  lecture  there.  On  Friday  week,  a  meetini 
was  held  in  the  school-room  at  Ardsley,  MR.  (iuono 
SMITH  in  the  chair.  It  appears  that  there  is  such 
demand  for  lecturers  id  the  surrounding  -villages  that 
wants  are  not  nearly  adequately  supplied. 


BtTRT   SAINT   EDMUND'S. 


TUB  Teetotal  cause  has  taken  firm  root  in  this  town, 
and  indeed  throughout  the  county  of  Suffolk,  thanks  to 
the  fostering  care  of  that  respected  philanthropist.  Ma. 
R,  D.  ALEXANDER  (of  Ipswich).  A  Rechabite  Tent,  in 
connexion  with  the  Independent  Order  of  Rechabites, .has 
been  opened  at  Bury  Saint  Edmund's,  under  the  deno- 
mination of  The  Philanthrojihie,  Ho.  326.  A  female 
Tent  is  about  to  be  opened  there.  A  very  popular  dis- 
senting minister,  the  REV  CORNELIUS  KI.VKM,  has 
signed  the  pledge  and  warmly  espoused  the  cause.  At 
Milden  hall  a  small  society  has  just  been  formed,  antf 
bids  fair  to  prove  a  powerful  one.  At  Thetford  the 
cause  is  also  progressing  favourably.  On  February, 
29th,  a  grand  meeting  will  take  place  at  the  Baptist 
Chapel,  Garland-street,  Bnry,  when  MR.  J.  INWARDS 
will  deliver  an  Address  upon  the  "Signs  of  tbe  Timei." 
Vfe  shall  always  be  glad  to  hear  from  our  correspondent 
at  Bury  Saint  Edmund's. 

LEICESTER. 

THE  South  Midland  Association  has  lately  done  wonders 
in  favour  of  the  cause ;  and  that  enterprising  and  praise- 
worthy advocate,  MR.  Ti:  ARK,  has  exerted  himself  nobly 
during  the  busy  time  when  the  bazaar  was  opened. 
Speaking  of  this  Teetotal  arrangement,  the  Temperance 
Meiitenger  for  February  says : — "  Upon  the  whole,  we 
do  rejoice,  and  will  rejoice,  that  ever  this  Bazaar  scheme 
was  adopted.  It  has  presented  the  subject  of  teetotalism 
in  a  new  aud  lovely  garb ;  it  has.  awakened  the  zeal  of 
many  of  our  brethren,  and  has  especially  brought  out 
the  energies  of  our  fair  friends.  We  paid  our  way  at 
Leicester,  and  have  sent  between  £41).  and  £50.  worth 
of  goods  to  Rugby,  where  a  room  can  be  had  free  of 
expense,  and  our  friends  have  engaged  to  print  Bills, 
&c.,  at  their  own  cost  ;  and  we  doubt  not  parties  will  be 
found  to  arrange  the  matter,  who  can  afford  to  devote 
time  to  Its  interests." 


•GOTLAND. 

THAT  excellent  monthly  publication,  the  Scattiik  Tem- 
perance Journal,  contains  the  following  paragraph  :— 
"  In  December  last,  a  meeting  of  Higblnnders  was  bold 
at  Glftsgow  in  Rev.  Dr.  Hates'*  church,  Mu.  DONALD 
MACINTTRB  in  the  chair;  when,  after  addresses  had 
been  delivered  in  Gaelic  by  MR.  FRASFR,  agent  of  the 
Western*  Union,  and  others,  it  was  resolved  to  form  a 
Highlanders'  Total  Abstinence  Society,  in  connection 
with  the  Glasgow  Society.  A  commltte  was  chosen,  hut 
office-bearers  have  not  yet  beeu  appointed.  Several 
meetings  of  the  Society  have  been  held  sraee,  aud  the 
number  of  Members  fs  daily  increasing.  This  society 
has  a  fine  (kid  to  work  npou,  and  we  trust  It  will  flourish, 
!  SUM!  do  much  good  to  our  Celtic  brethren  in  Glasgow." 
It  appears,  from  the  columns  of  the  sane  journal,  that 
, the  cause  of  Teetotalicn  is  progressing  well  at  Crwnnock, 
iblinnrinack,  Catrioe,  Troon,  Kilwinaing,  Tarbolton,  and 
i  DalnwUiugton.  An  excellent  advocate,  of  the  name  of 
UAMMON,  .has  been  lately  engaged  with  considerable 
•access  in  the  cause,  at  New  Lanark,  Lanark,  Carstairs, 
Stratharn,  and  elsewhere.  .  Favourable  accounts  have 
*  also  been  received  from  the  various  Teetotal  Associations 
ilisbed  at  Cowcaddens,  Vale  of  Leven,  Bucaleyire, 
t ippen,  StOnehaven,  Donaghadee,  Dnnoon,  Moffat,  and 
Hothenvell.  The  Glasgow  University  Total  Abstinence 
Society  has  effected  immense  good  amongst  the  stu- 
dents. 

— ~o— 

TOWN  NEWS. 

pnj,  ->         ' 
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SI  NIUY    MEETINGS    OF    THB    WOBKING-CI.ASSFs. 

LAST  Sunday  evening,  the  Working"Man'i  Chapel, 
Dock  head,  was  opened  for  the  purpose  of  communicating 
moral  and  religious  instructiowY  and  for  promoting  mteial 
and  kindly  feeling*  amongst  all  sects  and  parties.  These 
meetings  will  in  future  be  held  every  Sunday  evening  at 
half-pRst-six.  We  shall  not  lose  sight  of  this  excellent 
institution. 

_ __ 

•WORKING-MAN'S  TEETOTAL  SOCIETY. 
A  MEETING  for  the  public  recognition  of  this  Society 
was  held  on  Thursday  evening  the  4th  instant,  at 
Aldersgate-street  Chapel,  MR.  BLACKWBLL  in  the 
QChair.  MR.  R.  P.  BATOER,  the  Secretary,  read  the  Rules, 
and  an  Address  from  the  Committee,  shewing  the  great 


' 


necessity  of  a  society  of  this  kind ;  after  which  the 
meeting  was  addressed  by  MR.  BATEWX,  who  was  fol- 
lowed by  MR.  WILLIAMS.  He  was  succeeded  by  MR. 
OiRBjfc  off£e|^,Bhoi|p<me  infiis  usual  interesting/ 
aiid|jftnviuttg  maler,  and  toojlised  aaygssistanc 
he  cftld  gK  at  aoStimesv  MwHNE^soM  jfcquesteijL 
permnkipn^Ko  say  aj^w  wogjf,  wfc  stated  (A  ue  hadC 
paid  very  particular  attention  to  the  entire  business  of 
the^e  veiling,  that  he  was  highly  gratified  with  every- 
thing that  had  bten  and  liy  the  various  speakers,  bat 
more  particularly  with  the  Address,  which  did  great 
himuur  l>uth  tg  the  heads  and  hearts  of  (he  Committee 
wlio^iail  prepared  it.  '  On  the  following  evening  the 
JirsUweekly  meeting  pX&S. gajne. i«c,ifit£w_as heJd.At.Uie 
British  School  Rooms,  Honduras-street,  Old-street, 
when  MR.  SPARKS  presided,  and  addresses  were  ileli- 
vered  by  MJESSJEURS  BAYLISS,  BETTS^BOOTB,  BOY^. 
LK8,  and  ANDERSON.  "Both  meetings"  were  welf  at- 
tended, and  at  the  close,  many  names  were  entered  as 
members.  We  shall  always  be  happy  to  insert  the 
Reports  of  the  Iraasac4i*ns  of  this  Society. 


THE 


CIKHKKNWF.T.I.    ANT>    PENTONVIlLE 
TEETOTAL   SOCIETY. 

WE  mentioned  a  week  or  two  since  that  the  Anniversary 
Meeting  of  this  Society  would  take  place  next  Mon- 
day evening,  the  15th  instant,  at  the  Parochial  School 
Room;  Anwell-street,  PantonvilU,  when  SIR  C.  E. 
SMITH,  Bart,  will  preside,  and  we  have  now  the  plea- 
sure to  state  that  the  following  gentlemen  have  also 
promised  to  attend: — MR.  BROTHBRTON,  M.  P., REV. 
D.  ANDREWS,  RJET,  J.  JF.  WU.LY,  M,  A..  REV.  W. 
TYLBR,  MR.  MINCAYA  S  vuiu,  MR.  R.  HICKS,  Sur- 
geon, MR.  WALKDBX.  M,  P.  TAYLOR,  High  Chief 
Ruler  of  the  Recbabites,  and  MR.  CURRJI  ;  MR.  JO- 
SEPH PHASE,  M.  P.  is  also  expected, 

UNITED    TEMPERANCE    ASSOCIATION. 

at  the  Aldersgate-street  Chapel,  on 
evening,  February  3rd,  was  addressed 
by  MESSIEURS  KNIGHT  (p£\ Cambridge),  DEXTER, 
EALES,  BAYM*,  and  Di;.irv.n. 

On  Saturday  evening,  February  6th,  MR.  G.  W.  M. 
REYNOLDS  took  the  chair;  and  MKSSIEIUS  CHUMP  and 
BENSTEAD  addressed  the  audience  in  their  usual  im- 
pressive manner.  Mr.  Reynolds  then  said  that  he  had 
much  pleasure  in  introducing  to  the  meeting  a  gentle- 
man who  would  be  received  with  enthusiasm.  This 
gentleman  was  the  KKV.  JOSEPH  BURKE,  a  Catholic 
minister  of  Connanght,  and  one  of  the  Secretaries  to 
(he  KKV.  THEOBALD  MATHEW. 

Turn  KKV.  MR.  BUREE  said  that  having  been  com- 
pelled to  visit  London  on  business  of  an   important 
nature,  he   bad  deemed  'jA  to  be  his  duty,  and  bad 
been , expressly  requested  by  the[R»v.  MR.  MATHEW, 
to  call  upon  MR.  (i.  W.  M.  REYNOLDS,  in  order  to  ex- 
press to  this  gout! ejn»n  the  gratitude  of  the  Irish  Tee- 
totalers towards  him  for  the  manner  in  which  he  con- 
dueled  We  ytefoWr^ generally,  aad  the  attention  he 
paid  to  tne  progress  of  Teetotalism  in  Ireland  espe- 
cially.    Mr.  Burke  then  gave  an  interesting  account  of 
the    laVrtr*  -of'  Falner  Mathew.     He    himself  (Mr. 
Burke j  had  administered  no  less  than   17000  pledges 
in  hm  o«hr 'WMiCy,  and  was  the  President  of  a  society 
consibting  of  7000  staunch   and  sincere  Teetotalers. 
The  number  of  Teetotalers  altogether  in   Ireland  at 
this  murrlent  are  3,750.1,00,  all  of  whom  had  received 
the  impulse  to  sign  the  bond  of  their  salvation  from 
one  roan !     Ireland  had  been  a  prey  to  the  greatest 
misery,  distress,  and  ignorance ;  but,  thanks  to  Mr. 
Mathew,   it    was  now  elevated  to  its  proper  rank  in 
the  category  of  nations.     The  Rev.  Mr.  Mathew  had 
devoted  his  life  to  deeds  of  philanthropy  and  charity. 
He  bad  commenced  his  humane  career  by  building  a 
cemetary,  ahd'br(3iar1^'asj^um,  ftnd  founding  other 
charitable    nstitutirirn  for  the  poor.     He  then  cast  his 
eyes  around  hint,  nml  seeing  that  his  native  land  was 
*  prey  to  the  vice  of  intemperance,  he  commenced  his 
Temperance  career,  em-ouragei*  at  first  by  only  five 
individuals;  vi«.,    three   members   of  the  Society   of 
Fhenda,  one  Melbo**^  and  one  Protestant  minister. 
At  the  ead  of  foot  months  he  had  .administered  the 
pledge  to  400,000  postulant!..     The  Rev.  Mr.  Mathew 
then,  travelled  to  all  p«rU  of  the  country,  administer- 
ing the  pledge.     He  had  frequently  administered  it  to 
'20,000  individuals  before  Ueaklast ;  40,000  between 
breakfast    and  dinner  ;    and  30,000  between  this  meal 
and  supper,     Mr.  Mathew  never  touched  upon  political 
subjects,    and  )>ald   no  attention,  in  reference  to  the 
T^ettlperitree  Iftrfre'me'iii)  ib'trfe  'sectarian  opinions  of 
individuals.    Teetotalism,   thoughtTnther  Mathew,  is 
total*?  distinct  frfem  religion 'and  politics.     All  Chris- 
tian art  brethreh,  bear  it&f  what  denomination  they 
may.    No  one  must  be   rejected  from  the  sphere  of 
Teetotal  salvation  (said  Mr.  Burke  )  in  consequence  of 
religions  or  political  opinion.    Tne  doctrine  of  Tee- 
totalism is  Kfttixrvai,  and  not  exrlusiif.    On  one  occa- 
sion he  (Mr.  Burke)  accompanied  Mr.  Mathew  on  a 
journey    of    forty  miles  before    breakfast,    and    aaw 
30,000  souls  receive  the  pledge  before  the  great  Apos- 
tle of  Temperance  had  even  broken  his  fast!    Tee- 
totalism is  now  so  well  established  in  Ireland,  that  all 
the  powers  of  hell  cannot  shake  Ihe  colossus.     But  the 
grand  principle  of  safety  on  which  Irish  Teetotalism 


s  based,  is  the  principle  which  is  so  strenuously  ad. 
vocated  by  The  Teetotaler  journal— UNION  !  With- 
out  this  principle,  English  Teetotalism  would  never 
progress  effectually  and  well.  All  present  knew  the 
fable  of  the  bundle  of  sticks,: — and, that  alone  would 
convince  them  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  UNION.  It 
was  distressing  to  find  that  the  •  English  Teetotal 
sphere  was  agitated  by  intestine  disturbances ;  and 
Mr.  Mathew  himself  was  anxious  to  extend  the  hand 
of  friendship,  to  fix  the  bond  of  Union  between  Irish 
and  English  Teetotalers.  Mr.  Burke  understood  that 
Union  was  the  principle  advocated  by  the  United 
Temperance  Association  ;  and  he  was  glad  of  it.  The 
religion  of  Christ  was  not  the  religion  of  dissension. ; 
neither  snould  Teetotalism  be  the  cause  of  disunion. 
Mr.  Burke  concluded  a  most  able,  eloquent,  and 
interesting  oration  with  an  earnest  appeal  to  all  pre- 
sent to  exert  themselves  in  favour  of  the  good  cause; 
and,  when  the  reverend  gentleman  sate  down,  the 
chapel  echoed  with  the  enthusiasm  of  applause.  We 
may  also  observe  that  at  every  portion  of  his  speech  in 
which  he  alluded  to  the  REV.  MR  MATHEW,  the  mere 
mention  of  the  name  was  received  with  the  most  un- 
feigned delight.  Altogether,  this  was  one  of  the 
roost  interesting  meetings,  and  one  of  Ihe  most  effective 
speeches,  that  have  as  yet  characterised  the  history  of 
the  United  Temperance  Association. 

MR.  REYNOLDS  begged  to  express,  in  the  name  of  the 
audience,  the  gratitude  which  was  experienced  by  all  pre- 
sent for  the  visit  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burke  to  that  chapel  ; 
and  he  hoped  that  the  Ret.  gentleman,  on  his  return  to 
Ireland,  would  not  forget  to  express  the  high  admiration 
entertained  by  all  English  Teetotalers  of  the  humane, 
philanthropic,  and  noble  character  of  the  regenerator  of 
Ireland,  the  HKV.  THEOBALD  MATHEW. 

CHELSEA    AUXILIARY    TO   THE    UNITED    TKMPBHANCB 
ASSOCIATION. 

M*.  O.  W.  M.  REYNOLDS  lectured  on  Friday  evening, 
February,  5th,  at  the  Temperance  Hall,  56  George- 
street,  Chelsea,  to  a  crowded  and  most  respectable  audi- 
ence. This  Auxiliary  is  producing  the  most  beneficial 
results  in  the  district :  the  Hall  is  invariably  well  at- 
tended ;  and  thjere  is  an  excellent  Temperance  Coffee- 
House  in  the  same  street,  the  proprietors  of  which  are 
remarkable  for  the  civility  of  their  manners  hud  their 
peculiar  tact  in  administering  satisfactorily  to  all  the 
comforts  of  those  who  visit  the  establishment. 

CATHOLIC   TEETOTAL   ASSOCIATIONS. 

ON  Sunday,  January  24th,  a  Catholic  Total  abstinence 
Association  was  formed  at  the  School  Rooms,  No.  1, 
Henrietta-street,  Manchester  Square.  MR.  JOHN  Gn.es 
was  in  the  chair.  Speeches  were  delivered  by  this  gentle, 
man,  and  by  MKSSIKCRS  SI'LLIVEN.KETTBR,  BUCKMAN, 
FAIKBROTHER,  O'LKAKY,  and  WADDICK.  MR.  M.  P. 
HAYNES  also  addressed  the  audience  in  a  most  eloquent 
and  impressive  manner.  This  new  Society  is  calculated 
to  produce  the  most  beneficial  results  in  the  district  in 
which  it  has  been  established. 

A  general  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Catholic  Total 
Abstinence  Association  took  place,  as  announced,  on 
Monday,  February,  lit,  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute. 
Southampton  Buildings,  Holborn.  The  KKV.  DK. 
MAGEE,  the  General  President,  was  in  the  chair. 

,      .HACKNEY. 

THE  Ladies'  Teetotal  Association  of  this  metropolitan 
suburb  held  a  grand  Tea  Festival,  on  Monday  evening 
last,  in  the  School-Room  attached  to  the  Temperance 
Hotel.  The  tea  was  provided  by  Mr.  Weston,  the  pro- 
prietor of  this  hotel,  and  was  served  up  in  a  manner 
highly  creditable  to  his  establishment. 


CATS. — These  animals  have  met  with  very  different 
receptions  among  various  nations.  By  the  Egyptians 
they  were  worshipped  as  deities,  and  at  death  were  em- 
balmed, and  interred  in  catacombs.  If  the  statement 
of  Herodotus, is  correct,  when  the  house  of  an  Egyptian 
took  fire,  he  first  hastened  to  convey  his  cats  to  a  place 
of  security,  and  afterwards  looked  about  for  his  wife  and 
children.  In  some  cities  of  Europe,  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  the  custom,  on  St.  John's  day,  to  burn  a  cat,  with 
all  the  honours  of  'an  aulo  daft.  Bufloa  was  of  opinion 
that  the  cat  was  "  a  selfish  and  faithless  servant." 
Roussean  preferred  the  cat  to  the  dog,  because  the  one 
has  preserved  its  freedom  and  independence,  while  the 
other  has  willingly  entered  into  bondage.  Petrarch 
entertained  the  most  lively  affection  for  a  cat;  Ma- 
hoa.et  preferred  catting  off  the  sleeve  of  his  robe,  to 
disturbing  the  repose  of  his  favourite  grimalkin,  that 
had  fallen  asleep  on  it.  Poets  have  sung  their  praises, 
aad  artists  devoted  their  talents  to  them  ;  amongst 
the  latter,  Godfrey  Mind,  of  Switzerland,  is  distin- 
guished ;  ha  painted  them  in  every  situation  and  at- 
titude. ...  ... 

INDUSTRY  AND  FRUGALITY.— Industry  will  make  a 
purse,  and  frugality  will  give  you  strings  to  it.  This 
purse  will  Mst  you  nothing.  Draw  the  string*  as  fiu- 
gality  directs,  and  you  win  always  find  a  useful  penny 
at  the  bottom. 

Pablfabed  by  OKOROK  HBNDUtSON,  2,  OH  Ballty.  Lwkjate . 
Hill;  an«*oldby  W,  STRANGE,  Paternoster  Row ;  D.  Cafcp- 
bell  GUsgow  |  Machen  i  Co.,  Dublin,  and  all  Bogk«llrn. 
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PICKWICK  MARRIED. 
CHAPTER  V. 

SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  TH8  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  MR. 
BENJAMIN  WOTTLB. — THB  TRULY  POETIC  ANB 
HIGHLY  SKN1  IMKVTAl.  EFFUSION  COMPOSED  BY 
MR.  AUGUSTUS  SNOOORASS. — THE  SERENADE  AND 
ITS  PARTICULARS. 

THE  scheme  of  the  serenade  having  been  well 
digested  and  settled,  Mr.  Samuel  Weller  procured 
the  various  instruments  to  be  used  by  these  ama- 
teur-musicians, and  it  was  arranged  that  the  party 
should  proceed  to  Wood-street,  Cheapside,  at  the 
hour  of  eleven  on  the  night  of  the  day  following 
the  one  on  which  the  subject  waa  first  broached. 
It  however  struck  Mr.  Pickwick  that,  as  the  wea- 
ther was  inconveniently  cold,  it  would  be  more 
prudent  to  obtain,  if  possible,  an  entrance  into 
the  warehouse  of  Mr.  Sago's  establishment,  and 
there  practise  the  vocal  and  instrumental  har- 
mony which  was  intended  to  revive  the  days  of 
the  troubadours.  In  order  to  effect  this  desirable 
aim,  some  one  in  the  grocer's  dwelling  must  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  intended  diversion; 
and  the  difficulty  was  to  find  the  right  individual 
to  enlist  in  their  service  at  that  moment.  With 
his  usual  sagacity,  Mr.  Pickwick  appealed,  in  his 
dilemma,  to  Mr.  Weller  ;  and  Mr.  Weller  imme- 
diately came  to  his  aid  by  announcing  that  all 
possible  trust  and  confidence  might  be  reposed 
in  the  porter  of  Mr.  Sngo's  establishment.  Mr. 
Pickwick  accordingly  despatched  Sam  into  the 
city  to  arrange  matters  wfth  the  porter;  and  it 
was  not  very  long  before  the  faithful  valet  and 
the  aforesaid  porter  were  talking  over  the  busi- 
ness in  a  coffee-house,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wood-street. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Wottle,  the  porter  here  spoken 
of,  deserves  especial  notice.  He  was  a  man  of 
considerable  talent  and  observation,  and  had 
risen  from  a  comparatively  obscure  and  humble 
situation  in  life  to  the  respectable  and  onerous 
post  of  confidential  porter  in  Mr.  Sago's  esta- 
blishment. There  is  no  task  more  pleasureable 
to  the  faithful  historian  than  that  of  tracing  the 
career  of  great  men.  Mr.  Wottle  had  no  one  to 
thank  for  the  fabrication  of  his  fortunes  but  him- 
self. The  acuteness  of  his  perception  was  at 
once  the  origin  of  all  his  happiness  as  well  as  of 
his  occasional  sorrows  in  life.  Educated  ;it  a 
charity-school,  he  had  noticed  that  a  great  inti- 
macy existed  between  the  master  and  a  pious  old 
lady  who  paid  a  quarterly  subscription  for  the 
benefit  of  the  establishment,  and  gave  away  coals, 
and  candles,  and  pea-soup,  in  winter,  to  the  poor. 
This  lady  was  the  patroness  of  the  school  j  and 
her  own  gardener  had  been  raised  to  the  rank  of 
village  pedagogue.  The  undue  friendship  exist- 
ing between  the  master  and  his  former  mistress 
was  duly  observed  by  Master  Benjamin  Wottle 
and  buzzed  abroad  ;  and  Master  Benjamin  Wot- 
tle  was  thereupon  soundly  scourged  for  having 
made  public  the  effects  of  his  profound  observa- 
tion. 

From  the  charity-school  Master  Wottle  was 
admitted  into  a  cobbler's  shop,  where  his  range  of 
observation  was  for  some  time  circumscribed  to 
the  soles  of  shoes.  But  here  his  great  talent  was 
his  besetting  enemy ;  for  having  observed  that 
the  cobbler  always  made  a  hole  in  the  npper  lea- 
thers of  a  pair  of  boots  when  he  had  to  mend  the 
under,  and  vice  versa,  in  order  that  the  said  hole 
might,  in  process  of  time,  furnish  him  with  fresh 
work,  he  took  the  liberty  to  suggest  the  impro- 
priety of  this  mode  of  behaviour  to  his  master, 
and  a  short  time  after  to  his  masters  customers. 
Thus  the  cobbler  lost  his  work,  and  Master  Wot- 
tle his  place ;  and  so  he  came  up  to  London  from 
the  village  which  had  the  honour  of  witnessing 
his  birth. 

It  is  a  sad  thing  when  the  head  of  a  talented 
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youth  is  full  of  brains,  and  his  pockets  full  of 
emptiness.  Master  Benjamin  Wottle  felt  this, 
and  was  determined  to  strike  into  some  path  that 
would  eventually  lead  to  fortune.  He  according- 
ly attached  himself  to  the  person  and  interests 
of  a  gentleman  who  earned  his  livelihood  by  rec- 
tifying public  abuses  through  the  straightforward 
and  simple  means  of  laying  informations  at  the 
various  police-offices  against  delinquents,  and 
thus  obtaining,  as  a  well-earned  recompense,  a 
moiety  of  the  fine  imposed.  As  a  witness  to  this 
gentleman,  Mr.  Benjamin  Wottle  had  found  not 
only  the  means  of  subsistence,  but  also  of  indulg- 
ing his  peculiar  talent  of  observation  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  desires.  The  great  public  benefactor 
(called  by  malicious  and  evil-disposed  persons  a 
common  informer)  who  employed  Mr.  Benjamin 
Wottle,  praised  him  very  highly  for  the  clear  way 
in  which  he  gave  his  evidence  concerning  things 
which  he  did  see :  and  at  length,  in  the  fulness 
of  the  confidence  which  the  gentleman  knew  he 
could  repose  in  the  aspiring  youth,  he  requested 
him  to  be  equally  explicit  and  unembarrassed  in 
speaking  of  certain  tilings  which  he  did  not  see ; 
but  Mr.  Wottle,  who  was  by  this  time  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  well  able  to  work  for  himself, 
manfully  threw  off  the  yoke  of  his  employer,  and 
declined  to  observe  on  any  one's  account  but  his 
own.  The  gentleman,  however,  pretended  to  no- 
tice a  handkerchief  in  Mr.  Wottle's  pocket,  which 
said  handkerchief  had  only  a  few  hours  previous- 
ly emanated  from  that  of  an  individual  walking 
down  the  Strand  in  a  glorious  state  of  intoxica- 
tion, and  whom  Mr.  Wottle  had  kindly  conducted 
to  his  own  house.  Upon  this  frivolous  pretence, 
Mr.  Wottle  had  been  ignominionsly  conducted 
before  a  magistrate  at  Guildhall.  Now  this  ma- 
gistrate was  no  other  than  Mr.  Alderman  Fitz- 
buggins,  of  Portsoken ;  and  knowing  the  accuser 
to  be  a  common  informer,  be  dismissed  the  case. 
Mr.  Wottle  made  a  very  eloquent  speech  by  way 
of  thanking  the  alderman  for  his  decision ;  and 
this  circumstance  so  operated  upon  the  worthy 
magistrate's  heart,  that  he  recommended  the 
youth  to  Mr.  Sago^who  was  in  want  of  a  porter 
at  the  time.  In  this  manner  did  Mr.  Benjamin 
Wottle  obtain  an  introduction  into  Mr.  Sago's 
house  ;  and  there  had  he  been  for  upwards  of  fif- 
teen years  when  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Weller,  on  the  first  occasion  of  the 
latter  individual's  visit  to  the  grocer's  abode. 

Now  Mr.  Benjamin  Wottle,  being  an  observing 
man,  perceived  that  Mr.  Samuel  Weller  was  an 
excellent  fellow,  and  readily  fell  into  the  scheme. 
It  would  be  useless  to  describe  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Samuel  Weller  broached  the  delicate 
subject,  or  how  Mr.  Benjamin  Wottle  hastened 
to  meet  him  half-way  in  his  views.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  porter  suddenly  found  Sam  slipping 
half  a  guinea  into  his  hand— a  sum  supplied  by 
Mr.  Pickwick  for  the  purpose,— and  that  he 
agreed  to  admit  the  serenading  party  into  the 
warehouse  on  the  ground  floor,  with  all  due  cau- 
tion, at  eleven  o'clock  precisely  on  the  following 
evening.  Charmed  with  the  success  of  his  mis- 
sion, Mr.  Weller  was  hastening  up  Wood-street  to 
take  the  omnibus  in  Cheapside,  when  he  nearly 
knocked  a  rather  stout  gentleman  down  in  the 
hurry  of  his  pace. 

"Now  then,  blind'uo/'  ejaculated  the  stout 
gentleman  thus  assaulted ;  "  don't  you  corn*  that 
there  again,  or  else  I'll  let  you  know  who's  who, 
and  wot's  wot  Holloa !"  he  added,  as  he  sur- 
veyed the  countenance  of  him  whom  he  was  thus 
addressing :  "  Is  this  you,  Samivel  ?" 

"  Me,  indeed  !"  returned  Sam,  very  coolly  tak- 
ing the  hand  that  was  now  proffered  to  him ;  "  yy, 
you  wouldn't  go  for  to  wollop  your  own  son, 
would  you  P"  «|j£ 

"  How  should  I  know  who  it  was  a-runnin'  up 
agin'  me  like  a  locomotive  ^thout  a  driver?"  de- 


manded Mr.  Wejler  senior,  for  the  stout  gentle- 
man Was  no  other   than  Sam's   venerable  and 
venerated   father,  in  all  the  glory  of  -a  broad 
brimmed  hat,  shawl  covering  up  half  his  purple . 
countenance,  immense  striped  waistcoat, brown, 
breeches, ,  tops,  and   olive-brown   coat;   "you 
wouldn't  never  do  for  a  coachman,  yoa  wouldn't, 
Samivel ;   cos  you  never  looks  to  see  vich  vay 
you're  a-goin'.  But  wot  are  you  doin'  here  P" 

"  Guv'ner's  up  ih  town,"  replied  Sam,  "and  is 
a  stayin'  vith  Mr.  Snodgrass.  To-morrow'  even- 
in'  they  gives  a  serenade  in  this  here  street." 

"  A  wot  ?"  demanded  old  Weller,  putting  on 
his  most  solemn  expression  of  countenance,  and 
stepping  back  a  few  paces. 

"  A  serenade,"  said  Sam. 

"  A  serry-nade !"  repeated  his  father.  "  Wot's 
that — something  to  eat  P" 

"  What  a  old  curiosity  you  air!"  cried  Sam. 
'  A  serenade  is  a  wocal  and  instrumental  concerW 
riven  out  in  the  public  street,  or  down  a  area,  or 
n  a  warehus." 

"Who  gives  this  heie  concert,  Sam  ?" 

"  Guv'ner,  Tupman,  and  myself." 

"An*  wot's  your  master  a-goin'  to  make  a 
image  and  a  speckticle  of  his  self  for  at  his  time 
'life?"  demanded  old  Mr.  Weller.  "He's  too 
far  adwanced  in  years  to  drive  them  ere  kind  o' 
wehicles.  Short  stages  is  his  look  out." 

"  Some  o'  them  old  fellers  gets  exceedin'  rum 
notions  into  their  heads  at  times,"  returned  Sam. 
"  But  you  must  let  'em  have  their  own  vay,  as  the 
man  said  to  the  Turk  ven  he  married  his  four 
wives." 

"  Wery  true,  Samivel,"  said  old  Weller.  "  I'm 
a  goin'  to  stay  a  day  or  two  in  this  here  part  o' 
the  city,  afore  1  goes  back  to  my  cot  on  Shooter's 
Hill:  think  your  guv'ner  'ud  care  if  I  wos  to 
come  an'  peep  at  that  there  little  serry-nade  P  I 
think  I  could  come  the  bass  uncommon  well : 
I've  jlst  got  the  rekvisite  quantity  of  hoarseness 
about  my  woice  at  this  moment" 

"  Veil-come,  then,  if  you  like,  old  feller,"  said 
Sam,  after  a  moment's  consideration.  "  The 
more  fools  there  is  the  more  we  laughs,  as  the 
Speaker  says  ven  he  takes  the  cheer  in  the  House 

Commons." 

"  Adoo,  Sammy,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Weller,  senior  5 
"  I'll  be  punctival.  Wot  time  is  it,  though  P" 

"You  be jist  half  vay  down  this  here  street 
to-morrow  night  at  eleven,"  returned  Sam  )  "  and 
you'll  find  us." 

The  father  and  son  here  bade  each  other 
adieu,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Weller  returned  to  Half- 
moon-street,  Piccadilly,  where  he  communicated 
the  two  pleasing  facts  that  the  porter  had  met  his 
wishes  relative  to  the  warehouse,  and  that  his 
own  respected  father  would  make  an  interesting 
addition  to  the  sentimental  party. 

The  remainder  of  that  day  was  passed  by  the 
great  and  learned  Mr.  Pickwick  in  the  philoso- 
phic occupation  of  fixing  tails  on  to  the  kites  of 
the  little  Snodgrasses,  in  anticipation  of  the  sum- 
mer,  which  was,  however,  a  long  way  off ;  while 
Mr.  Snodgrass  locked  himself  up  in  his  study, 
and  began  the  composition  of  a  song  to  be  sung 
by  the  serenading  party.  After  having  dashed 
his  hand  a  hundred  times  against  his  forehead, 
and  wasted  «  quire  of  paper,  this  illustrious  poet 
produced  the  following  beautiful  effusion,  which 
he  hastened  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of 
friends : — 

SONG. 

While  pitiless  the  cold  wind  blows,— 
While  torrents  fall,  or  winter's  snows 
Freeze  the  poor  traveller'*  luckless  toes, 
Or  frotts  vindictive  nip  bit  note,— 
Still  to  hit  post  the  lover  goes,  '' 

la  ardent  verse  to  sing  the  woe*  •<» 

.         That  every  tender  bosom  know*, 

When  smarting  with  love's  aoxionj  throes! 
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Yes,  lady — while  your  Aick'ring  lamp 

Burns  dimly  with  its  thick  wick, 
Beneath  your  window  still  must  tramp 

Your  OWD  devoted  Pickwick. 
Lady,  while  echoing  from  the  street, 
Haply  this  song  thine  ears  may  meet, 
B*Hevs  that  Uougb  the  torrents  beat, 
And  drench  your  swain  from  bead  to  feet, 
.  The  bitter  tempest  still  is  sweet ; 
And  the  cold  night  appears  a  treat 
To  him  who  now  is  come  to  greet 
Thee,  lady,  in  thy  -oft  retreat  1 

Yes,  lady — while  you  slumb'ring  lie, 

And  no  one  says, "Come  up,  man  1" 
Beneath  your  window  here  am  I, 

With  Weller  and  with  Tupmao  I 
"Beautiful!"   exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick,  when 
this  effusion  was  brought  to  an  end. 

"Nothing  could  be  better !"-eried  Mr.  Tup- 
man. 

"  But  don't  you  think,"  asked  Mr.  Winkle,  sub- 
missively, "  that  it  is  improper  to  say  who  the  se- 
renaders  are  ?" 

"Oh!  no  one  can  distinguish  the  words  of  a 
song!"  said  Mr.  Tupman.  "All  I  am  thinking 
of  is,  that  I  have  my  doubts  whether  a  serenade 
means  merely  music  or  singing,  or  both." 

"Never  mind  what  it  means,"  ejaculated  Mr. 
Pickwick;"  we  will  have  the  whole  thing  managed 
just  as  we  have  laid  down  the  plan.  I  am  sure 
nothing  could  be  better  than  the  song  !" 

"Be  it  as  you  say,"  returned  Mr.  Tupman,  sur- 
veying his  great  leader  with  the  most  profound 
veneration  and  respect ;  and  yet  without  a  single 
sentiment  of  envy  or  jealousy  with  regard  to  that 
master-mind. 

We  shall  occupy  the  attention  of  the  reader 
with  no  details  of  the  event*  which  occurred  dur- 
ing the  interval  that  elapsed  until  the  important 
moment  for  departure  upon  the  ever-memorable 
expedition  arrived.  A  hackney-coach  was  sum- 
moned to  the  door  at  ten  o'clock  precisely  ;  and 
Mr.  Pickwick,  muffled  up  in  his  great  coat,  with 
a  large  white  comforter  coming  up  to  his  nose, 
and  looking  uncommonly  like  a  sentimental 
lover,  was  bundled  into  the  vehicle  by  his  faith- 
ful valet.  Then  followed  the  illustrious  Tracy 
Tupman,  whose  exploits  in  love  would  require  a 
Homer  to  describe,  and  a  nation  of  Greeks  to 
read  them.  After  these  gentlemen,  an  immense 
drum  was  tumbled  into  the  coach  j  dnd  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Weller  ascended  to  the  dickey. 

The  vehicle  departed ;  and  the  only  thing  that 
in  any  way  annoyed  our  heroes  inside  was,  that  it 
did  not  snow  at  that  precise  moment,  and  that 
therefore  the  allusion  in  the  song  was  somewhat 
infelicitous.  But  to  make  amends  for  this  disap- 
pointment, it  rained  in  perfect  torrents ;  and  from 
this  circumstance  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Mr.  Tupman 
derived  considerable  consolation.  The  song  dwelt 
in  their  capacious  memories  j  but  in  order  to  ac- 
quit themselves  properly,  they  repeated  it  over 
again  to  each  other ;  and  in  this  way  they  be- 
guiled the  time  till  the  coach  stopped  at  the  en- 
trance to  Wood-street. 

The  two  gentlemen  alighted ;  and  the  vehicle 
was  ordered  to  wait  for  their  return.  Followed 
by  Mr.  Weller,  and  attended  by  a  shower  of  rain, 
which  highly  delighted  them,  as  it  imparteda  spe- 
cies of  chivalrous  daring  to  the  adventure,  they 
.  walked  down  the  street,  Mr.  Weller  carrying  the 
"drum.  But  scarcely  had  they  got  a  little  way 
down  the  street,  when  some  one  rushed  out  of  a 
door-way  in  so  suspicious  a  manner  that  the  two 
chivalrous  adventurers  began  to  take  to  their 
heels,  exclaiming,  "  Thieves !  Help  !  Fire  !"  as 
loud  as  they  could.  It  was  with  the  greatest 
trouble  that  Mr.  Samuel  Weller  could  re-assure 
them,  and  fortunately  the  neighbourhood  had  not 
been  alarmed. 

v  "  It's  on'y  my  father,  sir,  as  persents  his  self  in 
that  there  wery  unceremonious  manner,  or  ray- 
ther  vithout  no  manners  at  all,"  said  Sam.  "  I 
never  see  snch  a  old  bear  as  it  is :  a  sveep  tum- 
bling out  of  a  chimbley-pot  into  a  apple  woman's 
lap  in  the  street  ain't  nothin'  to  him.' 

•Wot'sup  now,  Sammy?"  cried  the  old  gen- 
tleman  :  "  no  offence,  sir?"  he  added,  turning  to- 
'  wards  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"None,  Mr.  Weller,"  said  our  hero.  *I  am 
glad  you  have  come  to  take  a  part  in  this  little 
amusement" 

"I  promised  Samivel  I'd  jine  you,  sir,"  re- 
turned old  Mr.  Weller;  "but  I  couldn't  gel  no 
wery  slap-up  mutucal  hinstrnment ;  an'  so  I've 
brought  a  preshus  big  .bell  with  me  in  my 
pocket." 

"  That'll  do,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick ;  and  the 
party,  proceeded  along  the  street  a*  far  as  the 


• 


where   the  porter  was 
the  door  of  the  ware- 


dwelling  of  Mr.  Sago, 
waiting  for  them  with 
house  ajar. 

The  moment  they  entered  the  spacious  ware- 
house, Mr.  Benjamin  Wottle  closed  the  street- 
door;  and  the  serenaders  proceeded  to  wipe 
the  rain  off  their  faces',  and  then  to  examine 
their  musical  instruments.  The  warehouse  was 
an  immense  room,  filled  with  chests,  boxes, 
and  barrels,  full  of  all  kinds  of  articles  used 
in  the  grocery  line;  and  the  munificence  of 
Mr.  Wottle  had  supplied  four  candles  to  illu- 
minate the  interesting  scene. 

"  I  shall  stand  upon  this  barrel,"  sam  Mr.  Tup- 
man, pointing  to  an  immense  vessel  near  a.comp- 
ter;  and,  scarcely  were  the  words  out  of  his 
mouth,  when  he  clambered  first  upon  the  comp- 
ter,  and  thence  on  the  top  of  the  barrel.  "  The 
music,"  he  added,  "  is  always  much  better  near 
the  ceiling." 

"  Is  it?"  said  Mr.  Pickwick  ;  and  glancing  to- 
wards another  barrel  nearly  as  high  as  himself, 
he  exclaimed,  "  Sam,  help  me  up  here." 

Mr.  Samuel  Weller,  who  was  in  an  excellent 
humour,  thought  that  the  amusement  would  be 
enhanced  by  this  arrangement,  and  accordingly 
complied  with  his  master's  desire.  As  for  him-' 
self  and  his  father,  they  seated  themselves  upon 
a  couple  of  chairs ;  and,  matters  being  thus  ar- 
ranged, the  preparations  for  the  concert  began. 
Mr.  Pickwick  had  his  drum  hoisted  up  to  him  by 
Mr.  Benjamin  Wottle,  and  nearly  fell  off  the  butt 
as  he  fixed  it  to  his  person :  Mr.  Tupman  took  a 
triangle  from  his  pocket :  Mr.  Samuel  Weller 
stuck  a  set  of  pandean  pipes  just  beneath  his 
chin;  and  old  Mr.  Weller  lugged  a  capacious 
front  door  bell  from  his  coat-pMfet-.  As  Mr. 
Wottle  was  determined  not  to  be  bffiindhand  nor 
idle  on  this  memorable  occasion,  he  procured  a 
poker  and  shovel  from  the  kitchen,  by  way  of 
completing  the  assortment  of  instruments. 

And  now  began  one  of  the  most  terrible  and 
appalling  combinations  of  sounds  that  ever  fell 
upon  mortal  ears,  or  was  made  by  mortal  men. 
Mr.  Pickwick  beat  his  drum  ;  Mr.  Tupman  played 
his  triangle  ;  Sam  vented  all  the  exhalation  of  his 
powerful  lungs  upon  the  pandean  pipes;  Mr. 
\Vottle  imitated  marrow-bones  and  cleavers  to 
perfection ;  and  old  Weller  agitated  his  bell  with 
astounding  fury.  And  in  the  midst  of  this  awful 
dinrose  the  voices  of  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Mr.  Tup- 
man, shouting  the  song  as  loudly  as  they  could 
bawl ;  but  as  Mr.  Tupman  had  forgotten  the  first 
stanza,  he  commenced  with  the  second ;  and  as 
Mr.  Pickwick  had  forgotten  all  but  the  first  line, 
he,  on  his  part,  stuck  manfully  to  that  only.  The 
greatest  harmony  seemed  to  prevail  amongst  the 
party  in  every  thing  except  in  the  music ;  and 
the  longer  they  proceeded,  the  greater  became  the 
noise. 

It  was  at  that  very  interesting  moment, — while 
the  din  was  at  its  loudest, — while  Mr.  Tnpman 
was  shouting  the  chorus  of  the  second  stanza, 
which  contained  his  own  name,  with  all  his  might 
and  main,  for  the  behoof  of  Miss  Amelia  Sophia, 
— and  while  old  Mr.  Weller  was  absolutely  black 
in  the  face  with  the  violence  of  his  exertions  in 
ringing  the  bell, — it  was,  we  say,  at  this  interest- 
ing and  memorable  moment,  that  Mr.  Pickwick 
suddenly  disappeared  from  the  view  of  his  com- 
panions. The  fact  is,  he  had  mounted  upon  a 
cask  of  treacle;  and,  forgetful  that  the  top  of  it 
might  give  way,  he  had  begun  to  cut  a  few  capers 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  entertainment.  The  top 
did  give  way,  as  suddenly  as  the  drop  falls  on  the 
scaffold  at  the  Old  Bailey ;  and  down  plumped 
Mr.  Pickwick  into  the  midst  of  the  treacle.  The 
drum  rested  over  the  side,  and  his  head  alone  ap- 
peared above  the  cask. 

The  music  stopped  in  a  moment;  and  the  un- 
fortunate gentleman's  companions  surveyed  the 
accident  with  countenances  expressive  of  the  roost 
ludicrous  astonishment.  At  that  moment,  the 
inner  door  of  the  warehouse  opened,  and  in 
rushed  Mr.  Sago  senior,  and  Mr.  Francis  Sago, 
in  their  dressing-gowns,  trousers,  and  slippers, 
which  they  had  huddled  on  as  soon  as  they  had 
tumbled  ont  of  their  respective  beds. 

*  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  disturbance  ?" 
demanded  Mr.  Sago,  senior,  in  a  tone  of  desperate 
anger. 

"  I  tell'ee  wot  it  is,  sir,"  said  old  Mr.  Weller, 
rising  from  his  chair,  and  advancing  towards  the 
master  of  the  house,  who  surveyed  the  portly 
figure  of  the  old  coachmap  in  profound  surprise : 
"  it's  on'y  Mr.  Pickvick  w  took  it  into  his  wery 
sagacious  head  to  give  a-^wot  d'ye  call  it,  Sami- 
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"  Mr.  Pickwick !"  ejaculated  the  elder  Mr. 
Sago  :  "  and  where  is  he  then  ?" 

"  Here  I  am,  my  dear  sir,"  cried  the  immortal 
gentleman,  protruding  his  animated  and  philan- 
thropic countenance  over  the  sides  of  the  treacle- 
barrel. 

"  Where  ?"  said  Mr.  Sago. 

"  Here  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick  ;  and,  guid- 
ed by  the  sound  of  the  voice,  Mr.  Sago  succeeded 
in  discerning  the  position  of  his  friend. 

Mr.  Sago  senior  and  Mr.  Francis  burst  out  into 
a  violent  tit  of  laughter,  as  they  caught  sight  of 
the  strange  predicament  of  our  hero ;  and,  after 
having  indulged  their  mirth  for  upwards  of  five 
minutes,  it  was  impossible  to  be  angry  with  him 
or  his  companions  for  the  disturbance  they  had 
created. 

"  You  see  wot  comes  o'  them  there  serrynades, 
gen'lemen,"  said  old  Mr  Weller,  who  was  himself 
nearly  suffocated  with  laughing.  "Who'd  ever 
think  o'  goin'  to  make  love  to  a  young  gal  with  a 
drum,  a  mouth-orgin,  an'  a  triangle.  Blowed  if 
this  don't  beat  cockfighting  all  to  shivers,  or  else 
nothin'  does." 

"  You  hold  your  tongue,  old  image  !"  ejaculated 
Sam,  pulling  his  father  back  by  the  tails  of  his 
capacious  coat:  "  every  one  has  his  own  peculiar 
vay  o'  courting ;  an'  all  vays  is  good  as  succeeds. 
There  ain't  no  harm  in  a  little  good  music  as  the 
gen'lman  said  ven  he  played  the  key-bugle  over 
the  sick  lodger's  head." 

"But  had  you  not  better  help  your  master  out 
of  that  unpleasant  predicament,  Sam  ?"  said 
Francis,  still  laughing  as  he  spoke. 

By  the  aid  of  Mr.  Samuel  Weller  and  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Wottle,  Mr.  Pickwick  was  eoUr'icated  from 
the  barrel  of  treacle  ;  and  a  most  piteous  specta- 
cle did  he  present  to  the  gaze  of  those  who  beheld 
his  plight.  About  fifty  pounds  of  treacle  hung 
about  nis  person  ;  and,  when  he  attempted  to 
walk,  streams  of  the  syrup  fell  upon  the  floor. 
Mr.  Wottle  obtained  some  water  and  towels  from 
the  kitchen  ;  and  by  dint  of  scrubbing  and  wash- 
ing, Mr.  Pickwick  was  somewhat  eased  of  the 
load  he  carried  about  with  him. 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Tupman  had  descepded 
very  cautiously  from  the  barrel  on  which  he  was 
mounted,  for  -the  fearful  accident  which  had  be- 
fallen his  great  leader  filled  him  with  the  most 
painful  apprehensions  of  experiencing  a  similar 
fate.  He  took  the  liberty  of  introducing  himself 
to  tke  Messieurs  Sago,  as  Mr.  Pickwick  was  too 
much  occupied  with  his  own  misfortune  to  think 
of  others;  and  he  made  a  very  neat  and  appro- 
priate speech  (as  the  newspapers  would  have 
said)  by  way  of  explanation  an/3  apology  for  this 
memorable  serenade.  The  apology  was  cheer- 
fully received ;  and  the'  Messieurs  Sago  again  en- 
joye'd  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. Francis,  however,  procured  him  a  thick 
cloak  to  wrap  himself  up  in  ;  and  the  serenading 
party  bade  adieu  to  the  grocer  and  his  son. 

Thus  was  it  that  the  noble  and  daring  attempt 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Pickwick  to  revive  the  habits  and 
customs  of  ancient  times,  and  recal  to  England's 
shores  a  chivalrous  practice  which  has  lately 
been  sustained  only  "in  the  southern  states  of 
Europe,  provta  abortive,  simply  from  the  distress- 
ing failure  of  the  lid  of  a  barrel  of  treacle.  It 
however  seems  to  be  the  destiny  of  great  men  to 
raise  up  a  host  of  imitators  ;  and  amongst  the  va- 
rious attempts  to  revive  the  customs  of  the  days 
of  chivalry,  to  which  this  exploit  of  the  Pick- 
wickians  gave  rise,  must  be  included  that  wretch- 
ed complication  of  ostentatious  foolery— the  Eg- 
lintoun  Tournament ! 

(To  be  continued  in  oar  next.) 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  INEBRIETY. 

DEVELOPED    IN    THC    LIFE    OF    A    GENTLEMAN. 

ALTHOUGH  every  one  of  our  readers  will  comprehend 
the  meaning  which  is  here  attached  to  the  word  Gentle- 
man, there  is  really  no  word  in  the  English  language 
of  lew  definite  signification  than  Ibis.  The  word  gives 
no  idea  of  the  qualities  of  the  person,  nor  of  his  abi- 
lities and  virtues.  Tbe  Marqnis  of  Waterford  and  the 
Earl  of  WaMegrave  may  be  called  "  gentlemanly 
men  ;"  but  if  their  usual  conduct  were  to  be  taken  as 
the  standard  qualifications  of  a  Gentleman,  the  sensible 
individual  would,  in  this  ease,  rather  be  a  sweep  than  a 
Gentleman.  When  some  fellow  is  taken  before  the 
police-magistrate,  charged  with  having  been  drnnk 
and  disorderly,  and  having  insulted  decent  females,  in 
reply  to  one  of  the  first  question*  put  to  him,  he  «ays, 
"  I  am  a  Gentleman."  It  is  also  a  singular  fact  that 
attorneys  are  Gentlemen  by  Act  of  Parliament;  and 
yet  some  of  the  pettifoggers  of  this  fraternity  would 
be  a  disgrace  to  4  wcnty  of  street-sweepers.  The 
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word  Gentleman  is  no  explanatory  medium  of  particu- 
lar station.  If  Rothschild  himself  gave  a  waiter  at  a 
tavern  only  a  few  halfpence,  the  waiter  would  nay, 
"  He  is  no  Gentleman;"  and  yet,  if  a  shilling  or 
eighteen  pence  had  been  the  donation,  the  waiter 
would  hare  said,  "  There  is  a  regular  Gentleman  for 
you  1"  A  person,  although  of  humble  birth,  is  said  to 
be  "  quite  the  Gentleman,"  if  he  be  polite  and  en- 
gaging in  his  manners  ;  and  the  son  of  a  Duke,  when 
bis  manners  are  alluded  to,  may  be  set  down  as  "any- 
thing but  a  Gentleman."  A  clerk  in  a  compting- 
houie  is  frequently  declared  to  be  "  a  perfect  Gentle- 
man iu  his  dress;"  and  one  of  the  aristocracy,  with 
respect  to  attire,  may  be  taken  for  "  anything  but  a 
Gentleman."  We  often  say  that  some  particular 
action  "is  very  ungentlemanly ;"  and  yet  we  say 
"  that  Gentleman  was  guilty  of  it !"  Who,  then,  are 
gentlemen  P  and  what  are  the  qualifications  of  a  Gentle- 
man? 

In  a  worldly  point  of  view,  a  man  who  is  born- of 
parents  who  are  not  tradesmen,  or  do  not  belong  to 
any  working  class,  is  a  Gentleman.  A  man  may 
therefore  be  a  Gentleman  by  birth,  or  may  acquire  the 
title  by  his  riches,  and  yet  be  uncouth  in  manners  and 
appearance.  But  in  a  moral,  and  consequently  in  a 
correct  point  of  view,  the  Gentleman  is  one  who  con- 
ducts himself  properly,  and  whose  actions  are  charac- 
terised by  honesty,  probity,  and  scrupulous  honour. 

It  is,  however,  in  another  acceptation  that  the  word 
Gentleman  is  used  in  reference  to  the  Series  of  Illus- 
trations now  presented  to  the  readers  of  The  Teetotaler. 
The  Gentleman  is  here  the  son  of  rich  and  well-born 
parents,  and  has  received  his  education  at  one  of  the 
public  schools  or  universities.  He  is  genteel  in  ap- 
pearance and  engaging  in  his  manners,  possessed  of 
many  mental  and  good  personal  qualifications,  and 
enters  upon  life  with  all  the  bright  prospects  which,  in 
an  aristocratic  country,  usually  form  the  perspective 
of  the  Gentleman's  destiny.  Let  us  see  how  fai  hiscon- 
duct  will  justify  his  right  to  the  denomination  which 
liy  courtesy  and  conventional  privilege  he  assumes. 

PLATE  I. — We  are  first  introduced  to  our  hero  in  a 
Ball -Room.     We  may  suppose  that  he  has  just  com- 
menced his  career  of  dissipation  and  pleasure, — or  that, 
in  the  language  of  fashionable  life,  he  has  just  "come 
upon  town."     Now  the  qualifications  of  a  "  Gentle- 
man about  town"  are  numerous    and  peculiar.     He 
must  study  all  opportunities  to  encourage  in  his  ac- 
quaintances a  belief  that  he  is  "  an  excellent  fellow." 
He  n^pst  be  enabled  to  drink  his  bottle  of  wine  every 
day  after  dinner, — to   wrench   knockers  off  doors, — 
to  assault  the  police,— to  insult  respectable  females  in 
the  streets, — to  fight  with  hackney-coachmen. — to  get 
rid  of  a  dun, — to  defeat  the  sagacity  of  thesherifrs-offi- 
•cer, — to  pass  six  weeks  from  time  to  time  in  the  Queen's 
Bench  Prison,  in  order  to  qualify  himself  on  each  oc- 
casion for   the  Insolvents'  Court, — to  seduce  any  re- 
spectable man's  daughter, — and  to  associate  with  horse- 
jockeys,  black -legs,  and  gamblers.     He  must  frequent 
Hells  and  "  flash   cribs,"  and  must  be  an  excellent 
judge  of  horse-flesh.     He  mnst  be  a  Tory  in  politics, 
and  bribe  The  Satirist  not  to  notice  his  proceedings. 
He  must  look  upon  the  working-classes  with  the  ut- 
most contempt,  and  be  a  great  supporter  of  all  aristo- 
cratic institutions.     In  a  word,  he   must   imbibe  all 
possible  kinds  of  bad  habits — commit  all  kinds  of  ex- 
cesses— and  indulge  in  all  species  of  debauchery.     He 
will  then  be  a  "  Gentleman  about  town."     Such  is  the 
course  of  education  through  which  the  hero  of  these 
pictures  has  past ;  and  he  relates  his  feats  in  love  and 
police-frays  with  the  pride  of  a  Soult  or  a  Wellington 
narrating  their  campSigns.    Of  all  species  of  dissipation, 
In  which  the  Gentleman  about  Town  indulges,  intem- 
perance necessarily  forms  a  large  section :  indeed,  dis- 
sipation and  intemperance  are   almost  synonymous, 
because  none  of  the   pranks  of  the  Gentleman  about 
Town  are  ever  entered  upon  until  the  perpetrators  bt 
well  primed  with   wine.     We   now  find  onr  hero  in 
a  Ball-room,  where  he  is  feeding  his  evil  habits  with 
deep   libations  from  the   wine. bottle— or    rather  the 
poison-bottle.     Probablv  he   will    not   return    home 
until,  urged  on  by  the  effects  of  the  fiV-liquid,  he  has 

.mitted  some  excess  alike  disgraceful  to  his  repu- 

_to>and  rank,  and  prejudicial  to  the  tranquillity  of 
e"cotnmanity  at  large. 

PLATE  II.— We  here  find  the  Gentleman  returning 
,home  from  his  Club- House  in  a  dreadful  state  of  in- 
toxication, and  supported  by  two-of  his  friends  fHeaven 
.protect  us  from  sueh  friends !)  who  are  only  one  degree 
leas  inebriated  than  himself.  The  Clabs  at  the  West- 
End  of  the  Town  are  the  sinks  of  every  kind  of 
infamy,  amongst  which  Gambling  and  Drinkiwg  'are 
the  principal  features.  The  Clnbs  take  married  men 
away  from  their  {amities,  and  encourage  rnem  in  in- 
trigues by  affording  them  a  convenient  place  of  ad- 
dress  for  their  letters ;  and  yoan*  unmarried  men  are 
ruined— ay.  irretrievably  ruined  by  the  "  hoary  old 
sinners"  who  frequent  these  Pandem«)n»a.  -While  the 
Gentleman  exclaims  against  pot-house  vulgarity,  be 
forgets  Club- Home  infamy;  and  while  fhe  senators  of 
this  land  compel  the  retort  of  the  poor  to  etas*  their 
doors  at  eleven,  they  themselves  may  drink  all  night 
at  their  own  clnba.  The  «tock  of  wine  that  ra  kept  in 
some  of  these  Clnb-Houses  will  afford  an  idea  of  the 
immense  consumption  of  that  article  which  take*  place 
amongst  the  members ;  and  as  the  quantity  consumed 


is  perpetually  renewed,  the  amount  seldom  varies  from 
the  following  average  proportions  :  -The  value  of  the 
stock  of  wine  at  the  Carlton  Club  is  about  £16000; 
that  of  the  United  University,  £2000 ;  the  Athena-uin, 
£4000;  the  Union,  £8000;  the  Junior  United  Service 
Club,  £4000;  the  Senior  United  Service  Club,  £6000; 
and  Crockford's,  £70,000.  Start  not,  gentle  reader — 
the  average  value  of  the  wine  in  the  cellar  at  Crock - 
ford'sClub-House,  or  ratherHell,  (for  it  is  nothing  but 
a  Pandemonium,  of  Gamblers)  amounts  to  seventy 
thousand  pounds  sterling .'  The  Gentleman  of  oBr  nar- 
rative has  been  to  Crockford's,  where  some  of  the  ex- 
perienced members  have  plied  him  well  with  the  most 
costly  wines,  and  have  plundered  him  of  all  his  ready 
money,  a  considerable  per  centage  upon  which  loss 
has  found  its  way  into  the  pocket  of  the  proprietor  of 
the  establishment.  When  the  Gentleman  was  fleeced 
of  all  he  had  about  him,  he  played  upon  credit,  and 
gave  cheques  for  the  morrow  upon  hi*  hanker.  His 
good-natured  friends,  who  had  thus  condescended  to 
initiate  him  a  little  into  London  life,  laughed  at  him  in 
their  sleeves,  and  two  of  them  agreed  to  see  the  "  poor 
young  fellow"  home. 

PLATE  III. — To  what  particular  vice  does  not  in- 
temperance lead  ?     When  the  Geutleman  is  wearied  of 
his  Club,  and  is  anxious  for  a  change  in  his  diversions 
(if  diversions  his  deeds  can  be   called),  he  proceeds  to 
one  of  the  most  infamous  neighbourhoods,   and  seeks 
the  society  of  the  daughters  of  crime,  whose  ruin  was 
originally  effected   through  the  same  medium  as  his 
own  rapid  progress  towards  his  downfal.    Intemperance 
has   sent    more    unfortunate    girls    to    earn  a    pre- 
carious livelihood  by  a  dreadful  traffic,  than  Poverty 
ever  condemned   to  the  same  course:  and,    much- 
much  us  »•»•  are  bound  to   pity  those  degraded  beings, 
we    must  not  allow  our  sympathies  to  interpose  them- 
selves between  our  mental  eyes  and  the  fact  that  the 
objects  of  our  pity  have  chiefly  fallen  in  consequence 
of  their  early  predilection  to  strong  drinks.     The  Gen- 
tleman, after  having  partaken  of  a  luxurious  repast  at 
some  house  of  entertainment  iii  the  fashionable  quar- 
tern of  London,   and  having  indulged  to  excess  that 
craving    after     wine     which    is    rapidly    becoming 
more  insatiable  and   lest  easy  to  overcome,  is  totally 
unfitted  for  the  society  of  ladies ;  and  this  conviction 
breaks   upon  his  mind   notwithstanding  the  clouded 
state  of  his  brain.     He,  accordingly,  seeks  the  company 
of  those  poor  degraded  females   for  whom  bis   own 
habits  of  dissipation  have  qualified  him  as  a  compa- 
nion ;  and  all  the  delicate  feelings,  all  the  chivalrous 
sentiments  which  should  fill  the  mind  of  man  when  his 
ideas  are  occupied  with  the  loveliness  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  chaste  portion  of  the  female  sex,  are  un- 
dermined and  destroyed  by  this  contiguity  with  the 
frail  and  demoralized  daughters  of  iniquity.    He  learns 
to  judge  the  generality  of  the  sex  by  the  specimens 
now  thrown  in  his  way  ;  and  his  ideas  of  femftle  virtue 
consequently  become  loose  and  derogatory  to  the  noble 
mind.    "  Wine  and  lewd  women,"  says  Mahomet,  "  are 
two  deadly  poisons  ;"  and,  all  impostor  as  he  was, the 
founder  of  Islamisra  said  much  that  was  true  and  is 
worth  recording. 


SOCIALISM  ; 

OB    MR.     OWKN'S     NF.W    MORAL    WORLD. 

No  one  doubts  the  sincerity  of  Mr.  Owen.  We  believe 
he  would  waste  all  his  substance,  and  spenii.  nay,  lose 
his  life,  were  these  sacrifices  to  create  a  world  of  happi- 
ness. Bat  still,  we  are  equally  confident,  that  no  man 
who  is  not  an  enthusiastic  theorist — that  no  man  who 
takes  for  his  guides  common  observation,  nnd  common 
sense — much  more,  that  no  person  who  ba«  studied  and 
who  confides  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  ran  ever  be- 
come a  convert  to  his  views,  or  consider  him  other  than 
an  eccentric  and  strong-headed  theorist,  wko  deals  far 
more  in  strenuous  assertions  and  nns«pportable  dicta, 
than  in  calm,  plain,  and  convincing  argument.  Many 
years  ago,  before  the  author's  opinions  were  so  well  ma- 
tured as  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  they  are  now,  he 
pat  forth  a  pamphlet,  (the  title  of  it  we  do  not  recol- 
lect.) which  contained  many  of  his  favourite  fancies. 
Their  import  amounted  to  the  following  doctrines  : — 
"  That  vice  and  misery  existed  In  this  world — that  vice 
and  misery  might  be  driven  out  of  It — that  this  would  be 
accomplished  by  one  whose  soul  like  a  mirror  was  to  re- 
ceive and  reflect  the  whole  trnth  and  right  which  con- 
cerned tbe  happiness  of  the  world — and  that  I,  Robert 
Owen,  am  that  mirror."  We  think  we  are  not  in  error 
as  to  the  general  meaning  »f  the  resolutions,  and  the 
arguments  in  support  of  them  which  the  pamphlet  in 
question  set  forth.  Now,  however  bold,  unauthorised, 
unsupported,  or  ridiculous  they  may  have  been,  or  how- 
ever incredible  our  report  of  them  may  appear  to  those 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  author's  system,  yet,  let  our 
readers  peruse  the  title  of  another  publication,  which 
modestly  declares  the  work  to  be  "  The  Book  of  the 
New  Moral  World,  containing  the  Rational  System  of 
Society,  founded  on  Demonstrable  Fact*,  developing  the 
Constitution  and  Laws  of  Human  Nature  of  Society." 
We  mifffct  quarrel  with  th*  phraseology  of  this  announce- 
ment, and  object  to  the  words  "  demonstrable  facts," 
inasmuch  as  it  would  have  been  more  philo«ophic*lly 
correct  and  clear  had  tMM  ir  nurd  the  term  Imtk* 
instead  offactt;  troth  hi  MsW  result  of  an  induction 
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of  (acts,  while  facts  stand  as  Individual  and  separate  > 
propositions,  which  all  can  judge  of  justly  In  their  (so-  -* 
lated  capacity  the  moment  they  are  perceived.  We  do 
»ot  need  iew  facts,  nor  a  demonstration  of  aay  of  those 
that  happen  to  be  before  us ;  but  we  require  a  manipu- 
lator who  can  compare  and  adjust  them,  and  when  they 
are  thus  properly  arranged,  can  draw  the  truth  from 
them.  However,  this  amendment  would  not  be  mate- 
rial with  such  a  metaphysician  as  Mr.  Owen,  who  is  well 
known  to  indulge  in  a  curious  jumble  of  philosophy, 
popular  IVuths,  and  unauthorised  conclusions.  If  he  he 
technically  correct  in  one  place,  or  a  disciple  of  the 
schools,  be  flies  off  in  the  next  to  pounce  upon  some 
current  aphorism,  strange  guess,  or  ridiculous  assertion ; 
but  when  you  have  him,  or  when  you  have  him  not  i« 
quite  uncertain.  To  he  able  to  argue  with  him,  it  would 
he  necessary  to  have  some  well-defined  and  common 
ground  to  start  from  ;  and  even  then,  every  inch  of  the 
way  would  hare  to  be  cleared,  on  account  of  his  pre- 
conceived notions,  unauthorized  habits  of  thinking,  and 
peculiar  phraseology,  before  any  good  could  result  from 
the  labour  of  love. 

As  already  stated,  no  one  whe1  takes  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures for  the  rule  of  his  faith,  will  treat  Mr.   Owen'* 
opinions  as  better  than   the  dreams   of  an  eathnslast  or 
the  speculations  of  a   sceptic.     A  Christian  will  at  once 
exclaim,  on  hearing  the   words  "  this  volume  professes 
to  be  the  Book  of  the  New  Moral  World,"   "  I  thought 
that  the  New  Testament  was  that  book  ;  I  thought  that 
he  whom  I  believe  to  be  the  Redeemer  of  tbe  world  was 
its  hero."    We  admit  that  it  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of 
every  man  to  inquire  after  truth  for  himself ;  and  that,  so 
long  as  he  is  honest  in  his  search,  whatever  conclusions 
he  arrives  at,  these  ought  to  be  candidly  considered  and 
not  ridiculed  till  refuted,  however  much  they  may  stand 
in  the  way  of  preconceived  notions   and  opinions.     To 
this  respectful  dealing  we  consider  Mr.  Owan  to  be  en- 
titled.    Let  us  for  a  moment  try  him  by  this  rule.     We 
are  not  going  to  attempt  a  metaphysics!  or  regular  ar- 
gument with  him  ;  for,  as  already  said,  this  would  require, 
ere  he  or  we  were  convinced  of  error,  a  common  starting 
point  and  a  labour  greater  than  was  likely  to  be  rewarded 
in  full.     But  let  us  take  a  plainer  and  shorter  method 
with  him.    It  is  this  : — he  is  fond  of  faets— demonstra- 
ble truths.     Now,  is  there  any  truth  better  founded  and 
more  generally   known    in  this  country,  concerning  a 
merely  philosophies!  question,  than  that  Robert  Owen'* 
doctrines  and  creed  h»ve  never  found  acceptance  with 
the  mass  of  sober  intelligent  thinkers  ;  nay,  tha(  fe»  or 
none,  whose  opinions  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  are 
worth  consulting,  have  ever  become   and   remained  his 
disciples  ?     We  deny  not,  that,  at  the  first,  novelty  tent 
a  transient  attraction  to  his  fancies ;  but  that  charm  has 
passed   away,    and   the    Owenites   are   almost   extinct. 
Whence  is  this  ? — Can  it  be  that  his  system  is  founded 
on  demonstration,  that  Is,  on   self-evident  truths,   and 
yet  that  the  great  body  of  respectable,  intelligent,  and 
inquiring  people  remain  unconvinced,  or  unmoved  if  con- 
vinced, when  their1  happiness  is  at  stake  P     Impossible  t 
The  truth  must  therefore  he,  that  Mr.  Owen's  system  is 
incapable  of  foruishlag  materials  or  doctrines  which 
ever  renovate  the  wnrl.l— ever  oaaate  it  as*«r.i»«is£ 
moral  phenomena ;  because  it  if  sA  deraonstrably  trtte. 
After  this  gsneral  method  of  speaking   of  the   New 
Moral  System  according  to  Owen,  we  shall  do  little  mar* 
with  the  present  exposition  of  it,  than  sekot  a  few  pas* 
sages  from  its  details. 

Mr.  Owen  recommends  to  all  Governments  and  Poe- 
ple,  "  that  the  old  prejudices  of  the  world,  tor  or  scainst 
class,  sect,  party,  country,  sex,  and  colour,  derived  solely 
from  ignorance,  should  be  now  allowed,  by  the  common 
consent  of  all,  to  die  their  natural  death ;  that  standing 
armies  of  all  nations  should  he  disbanded,  in  order  that 
the  men  be  employed  in  producing  instead  of  destroying 
wealth  ;  that  the  rising  generation  should  be  educated 
from  birth  to  become  superior,  in  character  and  ooniict, 
to  all  past  crenerations ;  that  all  should  he  trained  to 
have  as  much  enjoyment,  in  producing  as  In  oslog  or 
consuming-wealth,  which,  through  the  progress  of  science, 
can  be  easily  effected  ;  that  all  should  freely  partake  of 
it;  and  that,  thus,  the  reign  of  peace,  intelligence,  and 
universal  sympathy,  or  affection,  may,  for  ever,  super** 
sede  the  reign  of  ignorance  and  oppression." 

All  very  fair  offers,  and  promises,  and  requests  ;  but 
there  are  two   parties   at  the  making  of  every  bargain, 
and  the  */nr  and  the  *ke*  check  onr  hopes.     Mr.  Owefc 
then  addresses  himself  "to  those  who  prefer  a  System  Of 
Society  which  will  ensure  the  Happiness  of  the  Human 
Race  throughout  all  future  Ages,  to  a  System  whieh.  so 
lonr  as  |t  shall  be  saaintained,  mnst  produce  Misery  to 
all."  Show  us  this  ensured  happiness,  aad  then  ace  who 
will  ran  his  back  upon  it.  Notwithstanding  this  tempt- 
iof  BotMah.  we  see  that  the  system  which  is  said  by  the 
author  to  ensure  sneh  sntire   happiness  la  felt  by  him- 
or  founded  upon  easily  de- 
fa*  says  that  the  perusal  of  his 
ling  to  those  who  are  incapable 
comprehending  an  entirely  nc«r 
to  re-constitute  society.  For 
this  all-iiaportaBt  fubject 
,  between  old  prejudices  and 
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new  truths,  and,  therefore,  make  it  fes*  eompstlfct  to 
understand  arrangements  designed  to  tosMsttsute  «  M 
state  of  human  existence,  one  founded  on  the  laws  of 
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nature,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  erroneous  notions  on 
which  the  arrangements  of  the  world  have  been,  hither- 
to, conceived,  based  and  constructed." 

Mr.  Owen  would  endeavour  to  persuade  us,  that  man 
is  no  longer  to  be  endowed  with  pa&sious,  and  that  he  is 
to  be  put  beyond  the  influence  of  motives.  "  Ignorance 
and  poverty,"  theauthor  says,  "and  the  fear  of  poverty, 
•will  no  longer  disunite  man,  and  be  the  bane  of  his 
happiness."  Again,  "  money,  which  hat  hitherto  been 
the  root,  if  not  of  all  evil,  of  great  injustice,  &c.,  will  be 
no  longer  required  to  carry  on  the  business  of  life."  But 
this  is  to  be  demonstrated  ;  and  how  ?  Chiefly  by  taking 
Mr.  Owen's  word  for  it,  and  for  all  he  says,  merely  be- 
cause his  system  is  the  result  of  extraordinary  reading, 
intercourse,  observation,  and  reflection.  We  question 
not  his  labours  and  ardour ;  but  we  think  it  far  more 
likely  that  these  exertions  and  this  enthusiasm  have 
rendered  him  an  incompetent  and  partial  theorist,  an 
erring  zealot  rather  than  a  true  apostle  of  truth,  wisdom, 
and  moral  amelioration. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  observe  that  if  Mr.  Owen's  prin- 
ciples were  followed  the  state  of  society  would  be  most 
insipid,  to  say  nothing  worse  of  it.  It  would  be  all 
sugar,  without  any  admixtures  as  in  our  present  world 
are  necessary  to  render  life  exquisite.  We  wonder  if  all 
natural  evil  will  cease  under  this  new  system  of  moral 
good.  If  not,  surely  the  first  thunder-storm  that  destroys 
human  life  will  cause  unhappiness,  unless,  with  man's 
motives  for  activity  and  emulation,  he  be  bereft  of  bis 
sensibilities  ;  and  what  a  happy  condition  will  that  be  ! 
It  will  be  that  of  sloth  and  of  sleepers. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


TO    A 


PORTRAIT. 

Simmoti. 


•    - 

V     . 


I  Int  thy  •Ido,  nftle-plctur'd  girl, 

In  Billy  i  nun'  youth  : 
1  n.ish',1  nHiiv  in  pa«sion'8  whirl 

The  mrm'rv  of  tliy  tnilh. 
Yet  ID  her  invrllf-curtKin'd  bowers, 
'Jin*'  Circe  huthevl  my  head  on  flowers, 

She  could  not  lilac,  in  tooth. 
The  viiion'd  eyrs,  whole  mournful  blur 
Like  Mimmer-nlglii  Mill  glitlen'd  through  I 

I  duh'd  dellclouintn  away, 

And  mingled  in  the  world  ; 
I  wronifht  where  commerce,  day  by  day 

His  frinnt  flan  nnfurl'd  ;— 
Yet  tlill  I  labour  lo»t  iind  health— 
Lust  a'l  hut  the  mnembtT'd  wealth 

Of  Iliy  dear  ringlets  enrlM, 
Tint  round  me  once  thdr  iMtroM  *oM 
lit  coili  of  brig  lit  profusion  roll'd! 

The  »ky*i  now  tad  —  nor  tunny  Ktnei 

Chequer  the  fountain  (air  ; 
The  marble  nymph  that  o'er  It  leans 

H  »la»»'d'for  ever  there  I 
Thus  Mary,  through  tlie  calm  or  strife, 
Or  «loom.  or  gladness  of  my  life, 

Pale  Annel  of  Denpalr, 
I  see  thy  form.  Km-lit,  silent,  chill, 
But  fix'id  for  ever  uear  me  (till  I 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


The  Strtctt  of  Chriifi  Hiupilat  i»  declined  wltU  thank». 

Ma.  MYMOAYK  SVDKR  in  decidedly  the  in  out  popular  mrrttral 
Lecturer  within  the  Teetotal  »phere.  We  cannot  Inform  P.  L- 
of  the  amount  ol  the  chanje  mnde  by  this  Miitleman  for  a  course 
of  three  Lecture*  in  a  provincial  town.  Hi«  addreM  U,  KM,  Meet- 
Streel.  It  would  he  Invidious  lo  attempt  to  answer  the  fourth 
query  in  our  correspondent's  letter. 

0.  Jf.  U  informed  thai  the  principles  of  TeetotalUm  lwye  been 
diieuued  in  all  thtlr  bearium,  relations,  and  modetof  application, 
In  the  column*  of  The  Teetotaler. 

It  U  impowlble  for  O.  1'  <J.  lobe  correct  In  the  Infonndtiou 
ken**  sent  o».  The  date  alluded  to,  fell  upon  a  Sunday,  whep 
the  public-hounet  are  closed  till  one.  How  can  he  reconcile  this 
with  bin  assertion  ' 

L.  S.  Is  nssnred  that  no  Report  ha.  ever  been  refused  admittance 
lnt»  our  columns.  We  stain  repeat,  lhat  The  Teetotaler  it  an 
independent  journal. 

How  can  we  reply  to  the  queries  of  Sritamlctu  relative  to  a 
man  with  whom  we  are  totally  unacquainted.  , 

Mr.  H.  W.  Writon,  who  is  now  the  proprietor  of  the  Tempe- 
rance Hotel,  Hackney,  is  the  fame  who  was  the  Secretary  of  the 
TJnlted  Temperance  Asuoeiatlon. 


THE    TEETOTALER. 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  20tb,  1841. 

IRELAND  has  set  her  Sister  Island  a  great  moral 
example  which  should  exercise  all  the  emulative 
spirit  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter.  The  Irish 
Teetotalers  are  ornaments  to  the  country  to  which 
they  belong,  and  should  be  mentioned  with  grati- 
tude and  respect  by  all  the  supporters  of  the 
great  principle  of  Total  Abstinence  from  all  In- 
toxicating Liquors.  Out  of  a  population  of  little 
more  than  eight  millions  it  was  calculated  that 
there  were  three  millions  and  a  half  of  souls  who 
were  liable  to  habits  of  frequent  intoxication ; 
and  this  appalling  fact  naturally  accounted  for 
an  immense  proportion  of  the  misery  and  the 
crime  which  existed  in  a  land  so  favoured  by  Na- 
ture. There  seemed  to  have  been  a  spell  upon 
the  character  of  the  Irish.  Time,  which  carried 
forward  other  men,  left  them  stationary.  In  the 
midst  of  modern  civilisation,  they  remained,  in 
many  respects,  monuments  of  ancient  barbarism. 
Fierce  passions — mad  desires — dreadful  combi- 
nations of  violence  and  mischief— reckless  indif- 


ference under  suffering  alternating  with  appalling 
murmurs  and  desperate  retribution — a  conscious- 
ness of  degradation  without  a  feeling  of  self-re- 
proach— a  proud  and  sullen  conviction  that  their 
conduct  was  baser  than'it  should  be,  but  charg- 
ing the  dishonour  upon  external  causes  instead 
of  seeking  for  its  cause  in  their  own  domestic 
habits, — these  were  the  darker  elements  of  Iritjh 
character;  and  it  was  in  allusion  to  these  that 
BISHOP  BKRKBLY  exclaimed,  in  his  Querist, 
"Whose  fault  is  it  if  poor  Ireland  still  continue 
poor  ?"  The  philanthropist  deplored  the  pitiful 
ignorance  of  the  Irish,  and  was  astonished  at 
their  stupid  miscalculation  of  the  means  where- 
by to  extinguish  their  sufferings  and  theuxwrongs. 
All  their  complaints  of  misgovernment  and  op- 
pression would  not  account  for  their  miseries  and 
their  ignorance.  Their  pride,  during  a  century 
and  a  half,  may  have  been  mortified  by  certain 
symbols  of  subjection ;  the  ambition  of  a  few 
gifted  minds  may  have  been  chafed  and  irritated 
at  being  excluded  from  a  career  of  honour  which 
they  would  otherwise  have  pursued;  and  the 
humanising  efforts  of  civilisation  may  have  been 
partially  restricted  by  a  perpetual  collision  be- 
tween two  religions ; — these  facts  will  only  ex- 
plain the  why  the  Irish  may  have  been  less  happy 
than  they  ought,  but  will  not  account  for  why 
they  should  have  been  so  little  happy  and  pros- 
perous as  they  lately  were. 

Ireland  was  steeped  in  blood — torn  by  frantic 
dissensions — and  in  the  lowest  stage  of  barba- 
rism. Civilisation  had  departed  from  her  soil 
without  leaving  a  foot-print.  Even  admitting 
that  a  particular  line  of  policy  will  cramp  the 
energies  of  a  nation,  and  materially  check  her 
social  development,  it  will  not  produce  such  terri- 
ble results  as  many  imagined  it  to  have  done  in 
Ireland.  We  will  not  measure  the  respective 
excellence  of  creeds :  we  have  no  desire  to  rob 
Saint  Peter  of  the  keys  to  give  them  to  Saint 
Paul.  The  gates  of  salvation  may  be  in  the 
custody  of  one  saint  or  of  all:  but  one  thing  is 
certain — that  against  no  form  of  Christianity  will 
they  be  closed !  For  all  purposes  of  heaven, 
Protestantism  and  Roman  Catholicism  may  be 
of  equal  efficacy  :  on  earth  they  only  represent 
the  different-coloured  glasses  through  which  the 
sublime  truths  of  Christianity  are  surveyed.  Let 
not,  then,  the  late  miseries  of  Ireland  be  attri- 
buted to  either  political  or  religious  dissen- 
sions only:  but  let  a  considerable  amount  be  set 
down  to  the  true,  the  fertile,  and  the  palpable 
cause — INTEMPERANCE  ! 

'  There  sprang  up  a  man,  a  great  philanthro- 
pist at  heart,  and  one  who  felt  deeply  for  the  de- 
graded condition  of  bis  country,  and  who  was 
determined  to  exert  himself  to  elevate  it  to  its 
proper  eminence  amongst  civilised  nations.  This 
philanthropist  was  FATHER  MATHEW,  whose 
name  is  now  become  a  subject  for  the  history  of 
his  native  land,  and  whose  generous  deeds  will 
never  die.  Mu.  MATHKW  is  an  acute  observer  of 
human  nature,  and  he  saw  that  all  the  evil  which 
was  considered  to  be  native  in  Ireland  was  merely 
artificial,  and  that  it  would  cease  when  its  cause 
was  removed.  The  sick  man  frequently  labours 
under  the  influence  of  a  terrible  incubus  in  the 
form  of  an  appalling  vistor  or  night-mare;  but 
the  sagacious  physician  knows  how  to  remove  the 
cubject  of  terror  by  restoring  the  stomach  to  a 
healthy  tone.  Ireland  was  thus  oppressed  with 
an  incubus;  and  FATHER  MATHKW  WHS  the  sa- 
pient physician  who  immediiitely  detected,  and 
undertook  to  remove,  the  evil  by  attacking  the 
cause.  He  preached  against  intemperance,  and 
he  soon  collected  myriads  and  myriads  of  disci- 
ples beneath  his  banner.  He  came  not  with  the 
circumstance  of  a  statesman,  nor  with  the  pomp 
of  a  ruler,  nor  with  the  solemn  grandeur  of  a  po- 
litical innovator :— he  came  in  his  simplicity,  he 
raised  his  voice  in  his  humility,  and  he  propagat- 
ed the  doctrine  of  reformation  in  his  meekness. 
Ireland  was  astonished ;  and  the  efficacy  of  the 
principle  thus  introduced  to  her  was  immediately 
recognised.  The  three  millions  and  a  half  of  in- 
dividuals liable  to  intoxication  from  the  nature  of 
their  habits,  enrolled  themselves  in  the  ranks  of 
MR.  MATHBW'S  disciples  j  and  the  effects  became 
apparent  throughout  the  country.  These  effects 
justify  our  previous  reasoning,  and  now  convince 
the  most  stubborn  and  obstinate  that  the  noble 
energies,  the  generous  disposition,  and  the  esti- 
mable qualities  of  the  Irish,  had  been  long  ob- 
scured and  thrown  backwards  in  the  march  of 
civilisation  by  the  hand  of  Intemperance. 

The  Irish  are  a  noble  race— a  great  and  pow- 
erful nation,  and  one  whose  character  has  only 


just  begun  to  be  understood.  Hitherto  it  has 
been  seen  "  through  a  glass  darkly  :"  now  it  is 
developed  in  all  its  unclouded  glory.  England 
may.  now  be  indeed  proud  of  the  alliance  with 
her  sister  island;  and  English  Teetotalers  will 
do  well  to  imitate,  in  sincerity  and  zeal,  the  Tee- 
totalers of  Ireland.  But  one  of  the  great  ele- 
ments of  success  and  of  permanent  eificacy  in 
Teetotalism  in  Ireland,  is  the  UNION  which  exists 
amongst  the  disciples  of  the  same  doctrine.  In 
Ireland,  Teetotalism  is  kept  apart  from  religion 
and  politics ;  and  although  the  ministers  of  the 
church  in  Ireland  have  taken  a  noble  and  active 
part  in  furtherance  of  the  Teetotal  reformation, 
they  are  still  aware  of  the  necessity  of  confining 
their  sermons  to  their  Chapels,  and  their  Teeto- 
tal addresses  to  their  Temperance  Halls.  Hence 
is  Teetotalism  prospering  in  Ireland  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  produce  the  most  lasting  benefits  to 
that  country,  and  to  excite  the  emulation  of  the 
friends  of  the  good  cause  in  England.  The  Tee- 
totaler is  the  only  English  Temperance  journal 
which  has  obtained  any  footing  in  Ireland,  and 
which  has  succeeded  in  pleasing  the  whole  Tee- 
total fraternity, in  that  country;  and  such  has 
been  the  favour  with  which  this  publication  is 
received  in  the  Sister  Isl«,  that  an  attempt  was 
made  by  a  few  unprincipled  men  in  Dublin  to 
establish  a  periodiciil  npon  the  same  plan,  but  the 
whole  of  the  matter  in  which  was  copied  verba- 
tim from  the  colums  of  The  Teetotaler.  The 
reason  wherefore  The  Teetotaler  has  become  so 
popular  irr  Ireland  is  because  it  strenuously  and 
unceasingly  advocates  the  principles  of  Union 
amongst  all  those  who  have  signed  the  uledge  of 
Total  Abstinence ;  because  it  will  not  arrow  Tee- 
totalism to  be  mixed  up  with  religion;  and  be- 
cause it  is  conducted  upon  a  liberal,  an  impartial, 
and  a  bold  plan,  which  suits  all  really  indepen- 
dent minds. 

FATHER  MATHEW  must  be  considered  the  sa- 
viour and  regeneratoj-  of  his  country  ;  and  never 
— never  will  the  Irish  nation  be  enabled  suffi- 
ciently to  demonstrate  Us  gratitude  to  one  who 
has  conferred  swch  lasting  benefits  upon  that 
land.  Instead  of  the  Irish  character  being  na- 
turally impregnated  with  the  seeds  of  disorder 
and  turbulence,  it  is  newfound  that  there  is  no 
disposition  more  really  noble  and  generous  than 
that  of  the  Irish.  The  Catholics  have  been 
termed  intolerant  and  prejudiced:  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland  are  neither.  The  Irish,  peasantry  has 
been  characterised  by  ignorance,  and  therefore 
deemed  naturally  averse  to  education  :  the  ef- 
fects of  Teetotalism  have  developed  a  love  of  in- 
formation and  reading  which  will  shortly  elevate 
Ireland  to  a  high  rank  in  the  sphere  of  intellec- 
tual accomplishment.  Ireland  was  degraded  by 
one  vice,  from  which  all  others  emanated:  that 
vice  is  uprooted,  and  its  concomitant  evils  have 
disappeared.  Arul  this  sudden  change — a  change 
effected  with  the  rapidity  of  an  enchantment 
brought  about  by  a  magician's  wand — has  been 
accomplished  by  the  REV.  THEOBALD  MATHKW  I 


MY  FIRST  GUINEA. 

BY    A.    I..    GORDON,    B.A. 

IT  was  my  first  and  my  last!  How  I  worshipped  that 
piece  of  gold  I  My  dear  mother  gave  it  to  me  as  a  re- 
ward for  having  trained  a  prire  at  school — a  prize  for  a 
copy  of  Latin  verses.  You  may  think  perhaps  that  the 
Latin  was  not  worth  a  guinea ;  or  that  if  it  were  worth 
anything,  it  was  worth  more  than  a  gninea.  Perhaps 
it  was  so ;  but  in  the  pride  of  her  heart,  my  dear  mo- 
ther robbed  that  d»y  more  than  cne  poor  family  of  its 
expected  sonp  of  charity.  Who  darei blame  her?  None  : 
for  she  stinted  the  wbtow'ahd.  the  orphan  to  reward  and 
encourage  her  only  son. 

My  poor  mother,  th<ra  wast  not  rich  :  yet  thy  generous 
heart  opened  at  the  attempts  of  thy  beloved'  son,  the 
only  hope  of  thy  venerable  age  {  Thou  guvest  into  his 
hands  thy  little — little  savings  ! 

How  did  he  requite  thee  ?  Woe,  woe  to  him  who 
gives  a  trembling  answer  to  that  awful  question  !  Yet, 
trembling,  he  replies,  "  Mother,  my  more  than  mother— 
I  squandered  away  thy  money,  and  by  my  follies  hurried 
thee  prematurely  to  thy  grave !"  Silence,  reader  :  hast 
thou  no  sins  wherewith  to  reproach  thyself  ? 

But  my  first  and  my  last  guinea — one  of  my  poor 
mother's  last  bright  remnant*  of  happy  and  prosperous 
days!  What  did  I  do  with  thee  ?  I  looked  at  it  long 
before  I  would  change  It ;  but  love  of  gold  on  the  one 
hand  was  no  match  for  love  of  cakes  and  fireworks  on 
the  other,  and  the  bright  piece  was  changed  at  last.  I 
did  not  hesitate  from  avarice :  it  is  not  often  that  a  boy 
at  seventeen  entertains  feelings  of  avarice ;  yet  I  grudged 
to  change  it,  because  the  tight  of  it  recalled  my  victory 
over  my  competitors  to  my  recollection  ;  and  when  I 
looked  on  it,  I  thought  of  the  pleasure  that  beamed  in 
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my  dear  mother'*  eye*  as  ibe  gave  it  into  mjr  hand  as 
the  reward  of  my  success . 

But  before  I  changed  my  guinea,  I  determined  to  mark 
it,  with  a  filial  hope  that  in  happier  days  it  might  come 
again  into  my  hands.  I  took  my  penknife  and  engraved 
my  initials  on  the  coin,  under  them  I  scratched  as  well 
as  I  could  those  of  my  beloved  mother. 

Four  and  twenty  hours  afterwards  I  bad  forgotten  my 
guinea,  and  spent  all  the  change  I  had  received  out  of 
it 

I  went  to  college,  bat  my  mother  was  not  rich,  as 
I  had  said  before  :  she  fell  lower  and  lower  in  the  scale 
of  pecuniary  respectability— she  could  no  longer  main- 
ta  i,  me  at  the  University.  I  was  therefore  obliged  to 
quit  it,  abandon  all  hopes  of  distinguishing  myself  there, 
and  take  a  situation  as  a  merchant's  clerk. 

I  soon  found  one,  for,  owing  to  my  knowledge  of  ac- 
counts and  my  handwriting,  I  easily  obtained  a  place  at 
a  pound  a  week. 

A  pound  a  week  was  not  much  ;  but  I  gave  all  I  re. 
ceived  to  my  mother;  and  we  lived. 

I  had  not  been  long  in  my  situation  when,  one  day, 
as  I  was  settling  the  account  of  money  due  to  me  from 
my.employer,  I  perceived  among  the  pieces,  which  he 
counted  out  to  me,  my  guinea — that  guinea  which  I  had 
welcomed  with  so  much  joy,  which  I  had  let  out  of  my 
bands  with  so  much  regret,  and  on  which  I  had  imprint- 
ed a  mark  not  to  be  mistaken. 

I  kissed  the  coin — I  could  not  help  doing  so :  it  brought 
consolation  to  my  thoughts,  when  it  was  really  welcome, 
for  my  master,  as  he  paid  it  to  me,  told  me  that  he  had 
no  farther  need  of  my  services. 

I  left  his  house,  thinking  how  I  should  break  these 
distressing  tidings  to  my  mother.  As  I  walked  along 
with  my  guinea  in  one  hand,  keeping  it  apart  from  my 
other  money  as  a  talisman,  I  passed  a  lottery -office. 
The  devil  prompted  me,  I  believe,  to  risk  my  beloved 
piece  of  gold.  I  entered.  "  There  is  the  price  of  a 
sixteenth,"  said  I,  telling  down  my  money  on  the  coun- 
ter ;  "  but,  do  me  the  favour  to  put  that  guinea  on  one 
side,  because,  whether  I  win  or  lose,  I  will  come  back 
and  redeem  that  guinea  to-morrow."  The  office-keeper 
laughed  at  the  singularity  of  the  request,  but  promised 
to  attend  to  it.  I  went  home,  but  laid  nothing  to  my 
mother. 

The  next  morning  I  returned  to  the  lottery-office, 
and  found  myself  the  gainer  of  a  sixteenth  of  £20,000  ! 
I  received  back  my  guinea  with  joy  indescribable :  I 
was  so  foolishly  attached  to  it  that  I  had  a  small  mo- 
rocco case  made  for  it,  in  which  I  enclosed  it;  and  I 
•wore,  that  it  and  I  should  never  part  agaia. 

With  my  gains  in  the  lottery,  I  embarked  in  sundry 
commercial  speculations  I  was  lucky,  aad  at  the  end 
of  two  or  three  years  was  worth  twenty  thousand 
pounds. 

My  mother — my  ever  kind  provident  mother,  begged 
me  to  invest  this  sum,  and  live  upon  the  interest  of  it, 
with  her  and  a  wife  of  my  own  choosing.  But,  no  !  all 
her  advice  was  useless  :  fortune  bad  turned  my  brain — 
I  thought  myself  doomed  to  be  lucky — I  entered  into 
larger  speculations  ;  they  failed — and  I  was  ruined! 

On  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  my  dear  mother 
was  seized  with  an  apoplectic  stroke  :  her  life  was  saved 
by  her  medical  attendants,  but  she  remained  a  paralytic 
— living  only  in  mind  and  sensibility.  Her  body  was 
dead. 

All  my  household  goods  were  sold  by  my  creditors  : 
I  had  not  a  XIH  left.  As  I  could  no  longer  support  my 
poor  mother,  I  used  the  little  remaining  influence  I  had 
with  my  friends,  and  got  her  admitted  as  a  patient  in  a 
hospital.  The  ticket  of  admission  arrived ;  but  how  to 
get  her  conveyed  thither — there  was  the  difficulty  1  I 
had  not  a  farthing !  I  had  nothing  left  me  in  the  world 
but  my  mother's  love — a  sorry  coia  to  give  to  those 
sordid  beings  who  knew  not  its  value.  In  this  agoay 
of  despair,  I  tore  open  drawer  after  drawer  in  an  old 
desk  which  the  mercy  of  my  creditors  had  left  me  ;  and 
on  opening  the  last,  I  saw  my  cherished  guinea,  which 
had  escaped  their  Argus- eyes. 

I  descended  the  staircase  three  stairs  at  a  time  :  I  do 
not  know  how  I  got  to  the  bottom ;— hut  when  I  was 
there,  I  sent  for  a  hackney-coach,  I  assisted  my  poor 
mother — my  revered  mother,  into  it :  my  last  guinea, 
that  guinea  which  she  had  given  me  in  her  pride  and  in 
her  joy,  served  to  convey  her  to  her  death-bed  in  a  hos- 
pital, in  her  humiliation,  in  her  sorrow  I 
My  poor  mother! 

STEAM  AND  GAS. 

AMONG  the  physical  agents  which,  by  stimulating  our 
curiosity  in  the  examination  of  their  qualities  and 
habits,  are  wisely  appointed  to  minister  to  oar  neces- 
sities and  our  enjoyments,  there  are  none,  perhaps, 
.•which  have  exercised  the  ingenuity  or  tested  the  pa- 
tience of  man  with  happier  results  than  water  and 
coal. 

Steam  and  gas  furnish  decisive  and  beautiful  illus- 
trations of  what  untiring  perseverance  is  capable  of  ac- 
complishing. They  exhibit  some  of  the  elements  of 
nature  brought  iuto  a  state  of  combination  that  fits 
them,  if  left  uncontrolled,  to  spread  terror  and  death  ; 
bat,  when  under  proper  management,  we  beheld  them 
in  such  a  state  of  subjection,  that  it  may  be  literally 
Mid,  "  A  little  child  may  lead  them."  So  intimately 


associated  are  steam  and  gas  with  our  own  age  and 
country,  their  properties  and  capabilities  occupy  so 
large  a  portion  of  public  attention  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  civilised  world,  that  we  flunk  we  cannot  intro- 
duce more  interesting  subjects'  for  contemplation  than 
are  suggested  by  some  of  the  modes  of  employing  the 
one  and  of  preparing  the  other.  All  that  we  intend  at 
present  is  a  few  general  remarks:  let  these  be  viewed 
as  introductory  to  more  elaborate  accounts. 

The  active  properties  exhibited  by  steam,  and  by 
which  it  is  so  eminently  adapted  for  a  motive  power  in 
machinery,  are  due  entirely  to  heat.  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  attempt  a  solution  of  (he  question,  "What 
is  heat  P"  because  we  believe  the  endeavour  would  only 
be  a  waste  of  time.  Heat  may  be  an  elementary  sub- 
stance, existing,  in  some  cases,  independently  of  mat- 
ter ;  or  it  may  be  a  condition  of  matter,  and  insepa- 
rable from  it,  yet  influencing  its  forms,  and  producing 
in  its  changes,  with  a  degree  of  certainty  that  is)  equalled 
only  by  its  extraordinary  energies.  From  what  we 
know  of  heat,  by  its  effects,  we  may  affirm  that  it  is  a 
highly  refined — an  all  pervading— and  an  irresistible 
agent.  It  is  known  to  us  only  as  it  is  combined  with 
the  diversified  forms  of  matter ;  and  we  know  nothing 
of  matter  unassociated  with  heat.  With  this  ignorance 
respecting  the  nature  of  heat,  it  seems  we  must  at  pre 
sent  be  contented. 

Steam  is  water  in  a  very  minutely  divided  state,  by 
which  division  it  is  capable  of  containing,  and  of  car- 
rying along  with  it,  under  particular  circumstances,  to 
any  required  distance,  a  greater  quantity  of  beat  than 
when  in  its  ordinary  state  as  a  liquid.  But  whilst  this 
capacity  for  heat,  as  manifested  by  water  in  a  state  of 
vapour,  is  one  cause  of  its  great  utility,  it  possesses 
another  peculiarity  not  less  important — viz.,  the  faci- 
lity with  which  a  certain  portion  of  the  heat  may  be 
separated  from  the  water  with  which  it  had  been  tem- 
porarily combined  ;  the  steam,  by  a  very  simple  expe- 
dient, instantaneously  assuming  the  liquid  lorni,  and 
the  heat  as  quickly  disappearing  and  taking  up  its 
abode  in  some  other  material. 

Heat  and  water,  then,  are  the  primary  sources  of 
motion  in  those  wonderful  combinations  of  machinery, 
denominated  the  steam-engine.  At  no  very  distant 
period,  it  will  be  our  business  to  show  how  these 
powerful  agents  co-operate  in  producing  these  results 
which,  while  they  excite  our  admiration,  should  also 
awaken  our  gratitude. 

Turn  we  now,  for  a  few  moments  to  gas,  which,  like 
the  steam,  owes  its  existence  to  heat.  In  a  general 
seme,  gas  implies  those  substances  which  retain  their 
aeriform  state  under  ordinary  circumstances  of  tempe- 
rature and  pressure.  We  shall  limit  our  observations 
at  present  to  mat  gag,  that  being  the  material  to  which 
we  alluded  in  a  former  part  of  this  article,  aud  which  is 
now  so  extensively  employed  as  a  medium  of  artificial 
light. 

We  mentioned  above,  as  a  valuable  property  of 
steam/  that  a  part  of  the  heat  it  contained  could  be  so 
easily  separated  from  it,  entering  into  some  other  ma- 
terial, and  leaving  the  water  as  it  found  it — that  is,  in 
a  liquid  state.  A  property  the  very  rererse  of  (bis,  is 
possessed  by  coal  gas.  The  inflammable  and  (ami. 
nous  elements  which  enter  into  combustion  with  lie  at,  in 
the  formation  of  this  curious  substance,  retain  so  firm 
a  grasp  of  each  other,  if  we  may  be  allowed  toe  ex- 
pression, that  neither  cold  nor  pressure  of  any  ordinary 
kind,  will  separate  them.  Hence  is  it,  that  gas  may  be 
stored  and  kept  ready  for  use,  and  transmitted  with 
certainty,  both  as  respects  time  and  quantity,  to  any 
distance  from  the  place  wheie  it  is  produced.  To 
those  who  have  never  thought  much  upon  this  subject, 
it  may  appear  strange  that  a  part  of  the  heat,  aad  con- 
sequently of  the  light  emanating  from  gas,  burning 
several  miles  distant  from  the  manufactory,  is  the  very 
same  heat  and  light  which,  a  few  hour*  before,  had 
been  produced  by  the  combustion  of  coal  and  coke. 
Such,  however,  is  the  net.  The  heat  arising  from  the 
ignited  fuel,  passing  through  the  retort,  and  combining 
with  certain  elements  in  the  coal,  constitutes  gas, 
whether  stored  for  use,  or  immediately  passed  into  the 
mains, — finds  its  way,  in  a  little  time,  to  the  burner, 
whether  in  a  street-lamp,  a  shop,  or  a  theatre  ;  but 
wherever  it  makes  its  appearance  in  a  stage  of  ignition, 
it  there  yields  up  a  part  of  the  heat  received  at  the  ma- 
nufactory ; — its  elements  are  transformed,  scattered 
hither  and  thither,  aud  are  thus  prepared  for  new  com- 
binations in  the  economy  of  the  universe. 


FRENCH   CHARACTERS  CARICATURED. 

NO.   X. — THE    AGENT    FOR    STOLEN    GOODS. 

"  PRAY  take  a  seat,  Madam !  What  is  it  that  pro- 
cures me  the  honour  of  this  viait)  I  am  not  conceited 
enough  to  suppose  that  your  call  is  based  upon  any 
other  motive  tliau  a  mere  matter  of  business  i  yon  will 
therefore  excuse  me  for  receiving  you  in  my  public- 
office,  and  at  a  desk  covered  with  a  heap  of  papers,  cal- 
culated to  alarm  the  Graces.  Do  you  come.  Madam, 
to  obtain  information  relative  to  ipamit .'  We  call  a 
burglary  by  that  name." 

"  I  am  aware  of  all  the  slang  terms,  sir,"  replies  the 
lady  :  "  the  Gazette  det  Tri/iunmjc  gives  as  all  the  in- 
fur  ma' inn  we  require  in  that  respect." 

"  Probably  you  lam  be«n  the  victim  of  a  tmather," 


says  the  Agent;  "and  that  is  an  individual  who  obtain* 

his  livelihood  by " 

"  I  am  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that 
a  smasher  U  a  person  who  passes  base  coin,"  cries  the 
lady. 

"  Probably  you  have  been  plundered  by  a  morning 
lark,  madam  P"  continues  the  Agent.  "  That  is  a  per- 

gon " 

"  I  know  who  he  is,  sir,  also,  thanks  to  the  journal 
to  which  I  alluded  just  now.  He  is  the  robber  who  in- 
troduces himself  into  hotels  and  inns,  under  pretence 
of  having  an  appointment  with  a  friend  whom  he  is  to 
arouse  early,  and  who  runs  off  with  anything  on  which 
he  can  lay  his  hands." 

"  Upon  my  word,  madam,  I  must  compliment  you 
upon  your  profound  knowledge  of  the  flash  language. 
Such  a  knowledge  is  highly  creditable  to  a  lady,  and 
proves  the  excellent  taste  of  the  present  age  with  re- 
spect to  literature.  Talking  of  the  morning  lurks,  how- 
ever, reminds  me  that  a  most  remarkable  piece  of  in- 
formation has  been  communicated  to  me.  A  robber 
introduced  himself  into  the  house  of  one  of  the  popular 
actresses  of  the  day.  He  knew  not  to  whose  dwelling 
accident  had  thus  directed  him;  but  he  soon  relieved 
himself  of  bis  ignorance,  for  he  perceived  the  name  of 
the  lady  written  upon  a  note  which  lay  as  yet  unopen- 
ed upon  her  table.  Close  to  the  note,  lay  a  beautiful 
watch  set  with  diamonds ;  and  in  the  middle  uf  the 
table  a  magnificent  nosegay  of  (lowers.  Which  of  all 
those  things  do  you  suppose  he  took  P" 

"The  watch  most  probably,"  says  the  lady. 

"  No  such  thing,  madam  I"  ejaculates  the  Agent: 
"  he  took  a  simple  flower — one  single  flower  from  that 
nosegay  which  stood  upon  the  table." 

"Who  then  could  have  knownthat  he  visited  the 
house  P"  demands  the  lady. 

"The  indiscreet  young  man  carried  his  joke  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  return  to  the  same  bouse  on  the  follow- 
ing  morning.  The  actress  met  him  upon  the  stairs,  and 
cried  out,  'Thieves  !  thieves!'  The  young  man  was 
too  proud  to  deny  his  real  profession ;  but  the  magis- 
trates would  not  believe  that  his  conduct  could  have 
been  so  disinterested — that  he  had  only  taken  the  flower 
on  the  previous  day,  and  that  he  had  only  returned  to 
take  another.  The  family  of  the  young  man  have  ac- 
cordingly given  me  instructions  to  find  out  whether 
the  prisoner  has  ever  acted  in  a  similar  manner  on  any 
other  occasion ;  and  one  of  our  best  barristers  is  en- 
gaged to  defend  the  prisoner,  on  the  ground  that  he  is 
afflicted  with  the  monomania  of  going  to  people's  houses 
to  steal  flowers.  Probably  it  is  relative  to  a  similar 
thing  that  you  have  called  upon  me,  madam  P" 

"  No,  sir,"  replies  the  lady  ;  "  I  am  not  sufficiently 
fortunate  to  have  any  young  man  call  at  my  house  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning.  The  object  of  my  visit  to 
you  is  to  inform  you  that  I  have  been  the  victim  of  a 
common  cut-purse." 

"  The  most  common — the  most  vulgar— the  most 
disgraceful  of  all  robbers !"  ejaculates  the  Agent,  in  deep 
indignation.*"  The  cut  purse  possesses  not  the  slightest 
elevation  of  ideas— the  slightest  feeling  of  delicacy  in 
his  soul !  That  is  the  system  of  robbery  in  all  its  nu- 
dity, without  embellishment  or  ornament.  I  am  pos- 
sessed of  ull  the  names  of  those  practitioners  :  they  are 
despmed  by  the  more  elevated  class  of  thieves." 

"  Well,  sir/'  says  the  lady,  "  to  come  to  the  point — 
I  have  been  robbed  of  a  Bank-note  for  a  thousand  francs, 
which  was  taken  out  of  my  reticule." 

"I  can  arrange  this  affair  for  you,  madam  :  the  thief 
is  one  of  my  friends." 

"  Can  I  have  back  my  Bank-note,  and  ascertain  who 
took  it  from  me  P"  demands  the  lady. 

"  Nothing  is  more  easy  ! "  answers  the  Agent ;  "give 
me  fifteen  hundred  francs  -for  my  trouble,  and  to- 
morrow morning  the  thief  shall  return  yon  the  Bank- 
note, and  leave  his  card  at  your  house." 

"  Fifteen  hundred  francs !  Why — your  terms  are 
exorbitant !"  ejaculates  the  lady. 

"  I  realty  «sk  yea  little  more  than  my  absolute  ex- 
penses in  this  affair,"  says  the  Ageat.  "No one  Jsntell 
the  tremendous  outlay  which  it  is  necessary  to  make 
in  these  kind  of  affairs.  If  we  do  not  come  to  an  un- 
derstanding together,  I  shall  lote  my  consultation 
Tees.  A  hundred  persons  a-day  come  to  my  office,  and 
I  make  them  all  the  same  advantageous  offers  which  I 
have  just  submitted  to  your  consideration,  these  people 
hesitate — reflect — and  abandon  the  matter — and  all 
that  time,  the  expenses  of  my  office  are  going  on. 
Would  you  believe,  that  I  am  compelled  to  keep  up- 
wards of  ten  thousand  thieves  .'  When  they  have  no 
occupation,  I  am  obliged  to  provide  them  all  with 
food,  and  money,  and  clothing  ?" 

"  What  ?  do  you  keep  an  ordinary  for  the  robbers  of 
Paris,  Iheu  P"  asks  the  lady. 

"  Ordinary  is  not  exactly  the  word  !"  ejaculate*  the 
Agent;  "  but  I  am  constrained  to  provide  for  all  those 
{entlemen  some-how  or  other.  When  they  transact 
my  business,  they  are  compelled,  upon  a  principle  of 
lonour,  to  let  me  know  the  nature  of  it;  and  I  in  my 
urn,  give  the  necessary  information  to  the  person 
plundered.  If  the  person  cares  anything  about  the 
article  stolen,  he  must  first  pay  its  value  to  the  thief; 
— this  is  but  right,  possession  being  nine  points  of  the 
law, — and  it  is  the  law  that  says  so.  Then  I  most  have 
fifty  per  cent,  for  my  trouble ;  and  this  mode  of  doing 
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business  will  explain  to  you,  madam,  wherefore  I  de- 
iii. in. 1  of  you  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  francs  in  this 
instance." 

"  But  I  shall  be  better  off  te  put  up  with  my  first 
loss  ut  a  thousand  francs  :"  says  the  lady. 

"  Better  off,  indeed !"  cries  the  Agent  ;  "  why — 
only  think  of  the  humiliation  to  which  you  will  be 
subjert  in  your  own  mind,  by  not  obtaining  possession 
of  your  note  again  ;  whereas,  should  you  recover  it, 
the  robber  will  be  the  person  humiliated,  and  you  can 
boast  of  your  success  wherever  you  go.  You  are  not 
obliged  to  tell  people  upon  what  terms  you  recovered 
this  note:  I  will  even  allow  you  to  invent  anil  circu- 
late the  most  pathetic  tale  you  choose,  with  respect  to 
the  matter.  You  may  say,  for  example's  sake,  that 
you  met  Ihe  robber  upon  the  New-Bridge,  that  he  en- 
deavoured to  avoid  you  by  plunging  into  the  river, 
but  that  you,  who  can  swim  as  well  as  a  sprat,  threw 
yourself  in  after  him,  and  that  as  you  dived  together 
you  fished  the  Batik-note  out  of  his  pocket.  I  swear 
to  you  by  my  gray  hairs  (I  have  none,  but  I  might 
have)  or  by  anything  else  of  any  other  colour,  that  I 
will  not  contradict  your  statement  in  the  public  jour- 
nals— not  even  in  those  in  which  1  am  accustomed 
to  advertise,  and  which  will  therefore  say  anything  for 
me." 

"I  am  delighted  with  your  disinterestedness;"  says 
the  lady,  "but  must  beg  to  decline  the  arrangement 
proposed.  The  first  loss  is  the  best  !" 
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WATER  VERSUS  ALCOHOL. 

THE  testimony  of  the  Right  Honourable  Earl  Stanhope 
to  the  good  effects  of  Total  Abstinence  from  all  Intoxi- 
cating Liquors,  is  as  fallows.  '•  I  adopted  the  practice  of 
total  abstinence  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1831, 
when  I  suffered,  as  1  had  ('one  occasionally,  from  a 
weiikness  of  the  stomach  nnd  a  want  of  appetite.  Since 
that  time  I  have  steadily  adhered  to  that  habit;  and  I 
find  that  my  general  health  has  in  consequence  been  very 
much  improved,  and  that  it  has  very  rarely  been  requi- 
site for  me  to  take  any  medicine,  aud  then  only  such  as 
is  mild  in  its  nature  and  moderate  in  its  quantity.  The 
powers  of  my  digestion  are  vigorous,  as  well  as  my  ap- 
petite ;  and  I  never  feel  heavy  or  heated  after  dinner, 
hot  am  as  fit  for  bodily  and  mental  exertion  in  the 
evening  as  in  the  morning.  Although  I  often  expose 
myself  to  all  varieties  of  weather,  1  hardly  ever  catch 
cold,  and  the  complaints  to  which  I  am  sometimes, 
though  very  seldom,  subject,  never  assume  an  inflam- 
matory character.  My  bodily  strength  is  increased,  in- 
stead of  being  diminished,  by  drinking  only  water,  and 
I  consider  that  my  mental  faculties  are  far  less  liable 
to  be  disturbed  than  was  formerly  the  case.  From  the 
nnmerous  advantages  I  have  received,  notwithstanding 
my  advancing  years,  I  cannot  too  much  recommend 
water-drinking  for  the  health  and  strength  both  of  the 
mind  and  nf  the  body,  and  consequently  f»r  the  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  and  for  the  performance  of  its  duties.  I 
am  aware  that  spirituous  liquors  may  seem  to  give  a 
temporary  stimulus  to  the  strength  aud  to  the  appetite  ; 
but  in  both  these  respects  they  are  very  injurious,  for 
the  body  is  tbns  nrged  to  exertions  which  are  beyond  its 
powers,  and  which  are  followed  by  exhaustion  and  debi- 
ility ;  and  the  stomach  may  thus  receive  more  than 
It  is  well  able  to  digest.  It  is  a  very  salutary,  and,  as 
I  have  found,  a  very  important  precept,  not  to  eat  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  natural  and  usual  appetite  :  and  of 
cftnrse,  then,  more  caution  is  necessary  when  the  appe- 
tite is  factitious  and  exceeds  the  powers  of  digestion.  The 
^stimulus  which  such  liqnnrs  may,  for  a  time,  give  to  the 
spirits,  is  also  prejudicial,  and  is  followed  by  correspond- 
ing depression  ;  but  I  have  derived  very  great  benefit  by 
taking  an  effervescent  powder,  like  that  of  lemon  and 
kali,  when  in  a  state  of  lassitude,  or  when  the  spirits  re- 
quire to  be  revived." 

Mr.  Fox,  of  Argyle-street,  London,  speaking  of  the 
effects  of  spirituous  liquors  upon  the  teeth,  says — "The 
teetljfcrquire  a  very  stained  and  foul  appearance  j  the 
gums  being  more  or  less  inflammed,  are  covered  with  a 
slimy  mucus,  and  are  often  liable  to  bleed  ;  the  breath 
also  becomes  very  offensive  ;  and  as  the  regular  passage 
of  the  spirituous  liquors  over  the  tender  skin  of  the 
mouth  creates  a  constant  degrer  of  inflammation,  the 
heat  of  the  mouth  is  greatly  increase'd.  Thus  by  the 
baneful  influence  of  intemperance,  similar  mischief  to 
the  teeth  is  induced,  as  might  only  be  expected  from  a 
malady  which  threatens  life." 

The  learned  Dr.  Lee,  of  New  York,  says  that  he 
has  tried  alcohol  in  most  of  the  forms  in  which  it  is 
used,  and  under  the  circumstances  in  which  it  has  been 
supposed  to  ba  innocent,  if  not  useful  ;  and  he  now 
conscientiously  declares  that  he  has  never  received  any 
.benefit  from  it.  "As  a  restorative,  in  cases  of  fatigue,' 
ne  observes,  "  it  wan  truly  a  mocker — appearing,  for  a 
short  time,  to  give  strength,  but  always  inducing  greater 
lassitude  and  debility,  when  its  first  effect  had  subsidec 
and  placing  the  system  in  that  condition  in  which  it 
could  uot  sustain  extra  exertion,  without  great  ex- 
haustion.  After  abandoning  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks 
I  found  my  general  health  Improved."  The  whole  tyt- 
tern  of  using  intoxicating  liquors  has  been  raised  ant 
supported  by  a  monstrous  delusion,  which  the  good  ad 
vocacy  of  Teetotalism  tends  to  dissipate.  Ignorance  o 
the  real  effect!  of  intoxicating  drinks  has  encourage 
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their  use  as  much  as  the  love  of  them  ;  and,  therefore, 
when  the  disciples  ot  Teetotalism,  upon  the  authority 
of  thousands  of  medical  and  learned   men,  shall  have 
proven  that  alcoholic  liquor  is  neither  useful,  necessary, 
nor  beneficial — but,  on    the    contrary,    noxious,  demo- 
ralizing, and  unhealthy,  the   reasonable  portion  of  the 
community  will  he   induced   to   adopt  the  principle  of 
total  abstinence.     Hostan,  a  celebrated  French  writer, 
has  recorded  the  following   sentiments : — "  Water  is, 
beyond  all    question,    the    most  rational  drink — that 
of  which    man    made  use  in  times  of  primeval  man. 
ners.     Abstemious  persons  are  not  pale  and  weak,  as 
supposed  :     this    effect   only    occurs    when    water    is 
drunk  to  excess.      Those  who  take  it    in    moderation 
enjoy,  to  a  very    high    degree,    all    the    faculties,  as 
well  moral  as   intellectual,   and  often  attain   advanced 
age."      Van    Swieteo,    physician    to   Maria  Theresa, 
Kmpress  of  Austria,  and  uuthor  of  Commentaries  upon 
Baerkave,   says,    "  Miserable   is  the  condition  of  those 
who  daily  indulge  themselves   in   the  use   of  wine  ane 
spirits,  for  a  fatal  necessity  of  repeating    them    then 
follows ;  and  at  length,  almost  the  whole  system  of  the 
vital  and  animal  actions  depends  upon   a  continuance 
'f  them."     Dr.   Oliver,    Profes&o*— <rf   the  Theory  and 
'ractice  of  Medicine  at  Dartmouth  College,  America, 
ays,  "Who  has  not  observed  the  extreme  satisfaction 
rhicb  children  derive  from  quenching  their  thirst  with 
iure  water  ;  and   who  that   has  perverted  his  appetite 
or  drink  by  stimulating    his   palate   with    bitter  beer 
and  sour  cider,  rum  and  water,  and  other   beverages  of 
luman   invention,  but  would  be    a  gainer  even  on  the 
score  of  animal  gratification,  without  any  reference  to 
lealth,  if  he  would  bring  back   his  vitiated  taste   to  the 
imple  relish  of  nature  ?     Children  drink  because  they 
are  dry;  grown  people  drink  whether  dry  or  not,  because 
hry  have  discovered  a  way  of  making  drinking  plea- 
aut.     Children  drink  water  because  this  is  Ja  beverage 
f  nature's  own   brewing,  which  she   has  made  for    the 
turpose  of  quenching  a  natural  thirst.     Grown  people 
rink  anything  but  water,  because  this  fluid  is  intended 
o  quench  only  a  natural  thirst,  and  natural  thirst  ii  a 
hing  which  they  seldom  feel." 


much  reason  to  be  pleased  with  my  reception  and  enter- 
tainment by  the  governor,  Hassan  Aga,  who  was  more 
polite  and  intelligent  than  the  generality  of  Turks  in 
corresponding  situations. 


ORIENTAL  FRAGMENTS.— No  IV. 

BY    JAMES    SILK    BUCKINGHAM. 

VKRIVAL  AT  SIEZ. — FIUDAY,  FBBKUARY  18rH. — We 
were  roused  before  sunrise,  end  taking  our  breakfast  on 
the  sands,  without  the  walls,  loaded  our  little  caravan 
and  departed,  taking  leave  of  the  venerable  old  Moosa 
Abdallab,  and  the  Bedouin  boys,  who  continued  their 
route  easterly,  to  pass  round  the  arm  of  the  Red  Sea 
above  Suez,  while  we  branched  off  more  southerly  to- 
wards the  town. 

An  hour  after  setting  out,  we  reached  another  en. 
closed  building,  but  of  a  much  ruder  kind,  the  interior 
of  which  I  did  not  see,  although  we  alighted  for  that 
urpose,  as  the  occupants  of  it  refused  to  open  the  doors 
without  a  positive  order  from  the  Aga  himself.  .  With- 
i  the  walls  was  a  large  trough,  out  of  which  our 
camels  drauk,  though  the  water  was  blacker,  and  of  a 
stronger  smell,  than  the  foulest  bilge-water  I  had  ever 
seen.  The  bitter,  dry,  and  thorny  herbs  on  which  these 
creatures  fed  in  the  desert,  and  their  capability  of  swal- 
ing  water  like  this,  surprised  me  even  more  than  the 
fatigues  aud  privations  they  have  the  power  of  sustain- 
ing in  their  desert  marches.  , 

On  leaving  this  building  or  watering-place,  the  scenery 
gradually  improved.  The  high  mountains  of  the  Adaga 
on  our  right  were  grand  and  picturesque  ;  the  sea 
opened  to  our  view  ;  and  the  town,  the  harbour,  and 
port  ojUJuez,  with  the  few  vessels  at  anchor  there,  were 
all  interesting  objects,  after  so  monotonous  a  journey  in 
point  of  scenery  as  ours  had  been. 

We  reached  ^Suez  about  ten  o'clock,  and  alighted  at 
the  Okella  of  the  Greeks,  but  finding  there  neither  ac- 
commodation for  ourselves  or  camels,  we  waited  imme- 
diately on  Hassan  Aga,  the  governor,  to  whom  I  pre- 
sented my  letter  from  the  Ki«h  Bey,  the  Pasha's  repre- 
sentative at  Cairo,  My  reception  was  extremely  favour- 
able, and  I  was  offered  a  seat  beside  him  on  the  same 
sofa,  an  explanation  as  to  the  motive  of  my  disguise 
having  removed  the  prejudicial  impression  created  by  the 
appearance  of  my  Bedouin  dress. 

After  an  hoar's  conversation  on  the  affairs  of  Europe 
the  state  of  the  war  in  Arabia,  and  other  topics  of  mu- 
tual inquiry,  an  officer  was  directed  to  show  me  a  room 
in  an  adjoining  house,  where  I  took  np  my  quarters  for 
a  short  stay,  and  had  reason  to  be  pleased  with  its  situ 
ation,  as  it  received  the  cool  breezes  of  the  north-east 
and  overlooked  the  small  harbour  for  boats  abreast  o 
the  town.    It  was  soon  furnished  with  our  own  mat  am 
eooking-ntensils,  neither  chairs  nor  tables  being  known 
here;    and   the   luxuries   of  undressing   and  enjoying  a 
clean  change  of  linen  were  of  the  highest  kind. 

After  dining  on  a  riee  pilau  at  noon,  I  passed  three  or 
four  hours  agreeably  in  rambling  through  the    town 
and  the  evening  was  spent  with  the  governor,  whose 
divan  was  filled  with  visitor*  of  all  classes :    soldiers 
merchants,  traders  from  Yemen,  and   Arabs  from  al 
parts  of  the  surrounding  country.     Even  Pbanoon  paic 
his  respects  to  the  governor  in  person,  filled  his  pipe,  am 
was  served  with  coffee  by  the  men  in  waiting  ;    but  h 
persisted  in  his  motive  being  rather  to  take  care  of  me 
than  to  gratify  himself.     Upotf  ttrc  whole,  indeed,  I  ha 


TOWN  or  SCEE. — FEBRUARY  19TH. — I  was  visited, 
very  early  in  the  morning,  by  an  old  Arab,  of  Suez,  who 
spoke  a  few  words  in  English,  and  who  showed  me  some 
Grammatical  Exercises  in  that    language,  with  corre- 
ponding  phrases  in  Turkish  and  Arabic,   written  by  a 
Mr.  John  Jones,  supercargo  at  this  port,  for  the  house 
t  Forbes  and  Company,  at  Bombay,  some  few  years 
ince  ;    as  well  as  by  a  Greek  captain  of  a  vessel,  who 
tad  been  in  London,  and  who  spoke  Italian  very  intelli- 
gibly ;  and   obtaining  from  Hassan  Aga,  the  governor, 
ne  of  bis  soldiers   as  a  guide,   I  was  accompanied  by 
hose  three  in  my  walks  through  the  town,   to  which  I 
evoted  most  of  the  day,  examining  its  interior,  as  well 
as  making  the  circuit  of  its  walls. 

As  a  station  for  transporting  the  merchandise  of  the 
led  Sea  to  Cairo,  ;u.>!  shipping  off  supplies  of  gram 
rom  Egypt  to  Arabia,  considering  the  limited  extent  of 
he  trade  at  the  present  moment,  Suez  answers  the  pur- 
Mi-r  most  effectually  ;  but  as  a  ton-it,  scarcely  anjfcas- 
>emblage  of  houses,  to  which  that  name  is  given,  can 
>e  imagined  less  deserving  it.  Situated  on  a  point  of 
and,  faced  by  shallows  toward  the  sea,  and  having  a 
wide  desert  behind  it,  uot  a  tree,  a  bush,  or  a  blade  of 
verdure,  is  anywhere  to  be  seen.  It  has  been  recently 
enclosed  with  miserable  walls,  formed  of  stones  loosely 
piled  together,  without  cement,  and  having  a  range  of 
.oop-holes  for  musketry ;  though  one  need  only  be 
within  ten  paces  of  them,  to  be  convinced  that  they 
would  fall  before  the  first  discharge  of  half  a  dozen  field- 
pieces.  This  wall  surrounds  it  on  three  sides,  leaving 
t  open  toward  the  north-east,  where  are  the  wharves 
"or  loading,  and  the  seala  for  the  boat  harbour.  The 
whole  circuit  of  the  town  is,  however,  less  than  two 
British  miles,  its  greatest  length  being  north-west  and 
south-east,  and  its  shape  irregular. 

The  many  open  spaces  within  the  walls  of  Suez,  on- 
occupied  by  buildings,  leave  little  more  than  five  hun- 
dred separate  houses,  among  which  are  a  great  number 
ruined  by  the  French,  during  the  campaign  in  Egypt ; 
others  forming  the  temporary  operations  of  strangers, 
and  others  again  used  only  as  magazines  for  merchan- 
dise. Like  the  majority  of  their  dwellings  at  Cairo, 
the  basements  are  built  W  hewn  free-stone,  above  which 
wooden  balconies  project  into  the  street,  resting  on  the 
ends  of  stone  beams,  and  the  upper  parts  of  theTralls 
are  built  either  of  unburnt  brick,  or  wood,  with  latticed 
windows,  in  the  Arabic  style.  The  lower  door-ways,  too, 
are  generally  surmounted  with  the  carving  and  pointed 
arch  of  the  Saracenic  age,  and  appear  to  have  been 
originally  well  finished.  There  are,  proportioned  to  its 
size,  an  equal  number  of  starving  dogs,  ragged  Arabs, 
ugly  women,  and  filthy  children,  as  in  the  metropolis  of 
Egypt  itself;  and  its  general  resemblance  of  aspect 
proves  its  close  affinity  to  the  capital,  as  no  colony  could 
preserve  the  features  of  its  great  orignal  in  a  more  un- 
adulterated manner  than  they  are  displayed  here. 

Although  there  is  nothing  at  Suez  which  can  deserve 
the  name  of  a  fortification,  a  company  of  forty  or  fifty 
soldiers  are  stationed  here,  and  eight  or  ten  pieces  o 
cMnnn  are  mounted  in  different  directions  ;  but,  like  alf 
tne  Turkish  artillery  I  have  yet  seen,  they  are  little  cal- 
culated for  show,  and  still  less  for  service.  Three 
mosques,  and  one  small  Greek  chapel,  are  all  the  places 
of  worship  in  the  town  ;  and  these  offer  the  best  guide 
as  to  the  proportion  of  numbers  between  the  Maho- 
metan and  Christian  worshippers  who  visit  them  for  de- 
votion. 

The  fixed  resident  population,  I  have  been  assured 
from  various  quarters,  does  not  exceed  one  thousand 
persons,  employed  as  tradesmen,  merchants,  me- 
chanics, porters,  ore.,  while  there  are  frequently 
in  the  town  from  two  to  ten  thousand  strangers, 
arriving  either  in  caravans  from  Egypt,  or  in  vessels 
from  Arabia,  and  consisting  of  persons  as  varied  as  the 
quarters  from  whence  they  come  ;  but  as  these  are  al- 
most invariably  the  bearers  of  their  own  provisions, 
neither  scarcity,  nor  an  increased  circulation  of  money, 
attend  their  arrival  or  departure,  more  particularly  as 
their  stay  seldom  exceeds  a  few  days. 

The  first  great  necessary  of  life,  and  one  for  which  so 
few  substitutes  can  be  found,  is  as  deficient  in  quantity 
as  it  is  disagreeable  in  taste.  Every  drop  of  water  con- 
sumed here,  except  that  used  by  camels,  is  brought  In 
skins  from  wells  in  the  neighbouring  deserts,  and  from 
the  opposite  coast  of  Arabia;  the  summer  price  being 
about  threepence  per  a  kin,  though  by  strangers  it  can 
oirly  be  drank  either  in  coffee,  wine,  or  spirits  ;  the  two 
last  of  which  are  articles  scarcely  ever  to  be  found  here, 
at  any  price.  Although  their  supplies  of  the  best  Egyp- 
tian wheat  are -always  regular,  they  make  worse  bread 
here  than  in  any  part  of  the  East ;  and  nothing  but  ex- 
treme hunger  could  make  it  palatable.  No  other  meat 
than  mutton  is  sold,  and  this  is  coarse,  tough,  lean,  and 
exorbitantly  dear ;  fowls,  five  piastres,  or  a  dollar 
each ;  eggs  ten  paras,  or  threepence  each  ;  milk  and 
butter,  brought  only  to  the  governor  and  bis  officers ; 
and  fish,  though  said  to  abound  in  this  sen,  of  bad 
quality,  and  -extremely  scarce.'  Under  snch  circum- 
stances, it  it  rather  to  be  wondered  ft  that  its  sta- 
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tionary  inhabitants  are  not  still  less  in  number  :  but 
what  are  the  privations  to  which  the  pursuit  of  gain 
will  not  reconcile  men  ?— or  the  severer  dictates  of 
necessity  enable  them  to  bear  ? 

j  Our  evening  was  passed  again  at  tke  governor's,  in 
as  large  a  company,  and  as  agreeably  as  the  preced- 
ing oae.  By  turning  the  conversation  on  localities, 
the  inhabitants  were  flattered,  and  at  the  same  time, 
furnished  me  with  many  interesting  particulars,  with 
which  I  could  only  have  become  acquainted  by  indirect 
inquiry. 


REVIEWS. 

John  Chinaman,    plumber  1.     Svo.  pp.  32.     London: 
-      W.  Brittain. 


THIS  is  a  very  Angular  publication,  and  one  which  will 
doubtless  attract  a  consideiable  share  of  public  notice. 
It  contains  a  lucid  description  of  the  opium  trade  ;  and 
proves  that  both  English  and  Chinese  are  wrong  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  conducted  this  affair.  The 
publication  is  a  species  of  Magazine,  or  Miscellany  de- 
voted to  Chinese  subjects,  and  contains  two  or  three 
papers  which  are  excellently  written.  We  have  both 
prose  and  verse  ;  and  of  the  latter  we  shall  lay  a  speci- 
men before  our  readers  :— 

'"In  his  LOB-LOB*  chair  Commissioner  l.iu 
Leaned  buck,  but  not  to  repose  ; 
For  lie  switched  his  lull. 
Like  a  thresher's  Hail. 
And  he  twitched  Itis  rubicund  ooie: 
And  his  foot  he  stumped  on  the  porcelain  floor. 
As  never  a  foot  had  been  stamped  before. 

"  If  yon  caittt's  uc.nl-  be  true,"  he  said, 
"  I  stand  u  chance  of  losing  my  head." 
So,  aftei  giving  his  nose  a  wipe, 
He  look  seven  puts  at  his  opium  pipe. 
"The  Commissioner  rose  with  an  ominous  start. 

And  his  voice  he  raised  on  high  i 
Then  the  dong  he  sinoie  till  every  part 

Of  the  porcelain  dome  was  shook  thereby. 
And  .-in. tin,  and  again,  he  called  aloud. 
Till  around  him  gathtred  his  menial  crowd. 
Who  never  before  had  seen  such  a  grin 
At  adorned  the  cheeks  of  Commissioner  l.in.l 
By  each  the  Ko-iowr  was  then  deftly  performed, 
As  the  burly  Commissioner  raved  and  stormed; 
ff          At  length  he  brake 

The  silence,  and  spake. 
And  his  voice  was  as  hollow  and  loud  as  a  drum  • 

"  Fe!— Fo'— Fi'— Fum  ! 
I  smell  the  breath  of  an  Englishman: 
Whether  he  be  'live,  or  whether  he  be  dead, 
I'll  giind  his  bones  to  make  my  bread'" 
This  oath  he  Rwore— and  ttien  toddled  to  bed." 


\\\M — if  intended  as  snch — isan  excellent  burlesque 
i  Ingoldsby's   Legends,  which  are  themselves  bur- 
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lesques  upon  ancient  chronicles.  There  is  in  this 
number,  the  first  portion  of  "The  Pirate,  a  Tale  of 
Chinese  justice  ;"  and  from  this  we  extract  the  follow- 
ing description  of  a  shipwreck  : — 

•'  And,  in  obedience  to  the  haul,  the  main-yard 
sprung  round,  the  straining  ropes  yielded  through  their 
sheeves,  and  as  the  vessel  veered  upon  a  weather  tack, 
the  mainsail  filled  again,  and  she  dipped  her  chains 
into  the  whitened  foam  beneath.  So  far  all  was  safe, 
and  the  hands  were  immediately  employed  to  clear  the 
fragments  which  encumbered  the  rigging  aloft.  The 
setting  sun  now  became  obscured  with  dark  and  lurid 
clouds,  the  gusts  in  the  weather  beam  pealed  louder 
and  louder,  while  to  the  leeward  the  dark  and  rugged 
mountain  land  became  more  fearfully  apparent.  'TIP 
captain  saw  immediately  the  dangers  which  awaited 
him,  and  was  on  the  point  of  giving  orders  for  another 
tack,  when  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning  struck  the  main- 
mast and  shivered  the  iron-bound  spar,  which,  reeling, 
fell  overboard  into  the  yawning  gulf  beneath.  A  dozen 
hatchets  in  a  few  second.*  cleared  it  from  the  rattlins, 
and  once  more  the  vessel  righted  on  the  waves.  At 
this  instant,  a  shout  was  raised  on  the  forecastle, 
breakers  a-head,  to  which  it  was  evident  the  ship,  now 
almost  unmanageable,  was  drifting  with  the  current 
and  the  tide ;  and  as  it  neared  the  roaring  reef,  inevi- 
table destruction  appeared  the  only  alternative.  '  Then 
shrieked  the  timid,  and  stood  still  the  brave.'  It  was 
now  that  the  fearful  reality  of  their  danger  burst  upon 
them,  as  they  perceived  the  vessel  drifting  mid-chan- 
nel of  a  current  which  poured  and  rushed  in  gashing 
foam  between  the  dark  and  mountainous  reef;  in  a 
few  moments  they  were  passed,  only  to  encounter  a 
danger  more  appalling.  The  sudden  gusts  of  wind 
gave  no  steady  power  to  her  canvas*,  and  in  passing  the 
shoal  the  rudder;  was  unshipped.  Thus  there  was  no 
chance  of  escape,  except  in  the  merciful  dispensation 
of  that  Providence,  which  directs  even  the  fall  of  a 
sparrow.  Dismantled  and  disabled,  The  Lady  A*nr, 
'mid  darkness  and  breakers,  on  a  strange  coast,  was 
borne  towards  land,  and  before  anything  more  could  be 
done,  a  heavy  swell  of  Uie  tide  dashed  the  vessel  on 
the  beach,  and  the  next  moment  retiring,  left  her  high 
and  dry  on  shore.  The  tempest  raged  fearfully  do- 
ling  the  night,  but  when  the  sooraing  dawned  all  was 
peace  and  calm,  and  but  for  the  wreck  before  them,  the 
poor  mariners  might  have  been  unconscious  of  the 
events  of  the  evening.  At  an  «arly  boar  the  beach 
was  crowded  with  a  troop  of  Chineses  from  a  neighoour- 
ing  village,  whose  kindly  offices  were  proffered  and 
gladly  accepted  by  the  sufferers.  Every  comfort,  such 
as  China  hospitality  can  provide,  was  lavishly  expend- 
ed*; and  when  these  were  afforded,  arrangements  were 


*  Banteo  chsir. 


t  A  humble  act  of  respect. 
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entered  into  for  the  sale  of  the  vessel  and  iU  stores, 
which  has  effected  ;  and  the  bargain  being  concluded,  a 
junk  was  hired  to  convey  the  crew  to  Macao." 

An  Addreu  to  the  Working  Classes  OH  the  Advantages 
qf  Total  Abstinence.  By  JOHN  BEATON.  13mo.  pp. 

33.     London  :  Shaw  and  Sons. 

THIS  is  a  very  clever,  though  perfect  unpretending  little 
pamphlet,  and  will  doubtless  effect  much  good  in  the 
Teetotal  world.  We  shall  select  a  few  paragraphs  for 
extract,  and  thus  afford  specimens  to  justify  our  favour- 
able opinion  of  the  work  :— 

"  Teetotalism  will  make  you  a  more  temperate,  a 
more  enlightened,  and  a  more  moral  class  of  men,  and 
in  proportion  as  you  become  temperate,  enlightened, 
and  moral,  so  will  you  be  respected.  It  is  the  only 
ground  upon  which  you  can  reasonably  demand  politi- 
cal power,  and  it  is  the  only  ground  upon  which  no 
government  can  refuse  your  demands." 

No  one  can  resist  the  force  of  the  following  very  ex- 
cellent argument : — 

"The  principle  of  life  is  the  same  in  a  horse  as  a  man. 
Is  not  that  animal  capable  of  the  severest  labour?  Are 
not  the  muscles  finely  developed?  And  what  does  it 
live  upon?  Solid  food  and  water.  Can  any  argu- 
ment be  more  convincing  than  this,  that  the  more  sim- 
ple the  fluiilb  taken  into  the  stomach,  the  better  for 
health  and  vigour.  We  all  know  and  admit  that  if 
men  gorge  enormously,  they  require  a  stimulating 
drink  to  force  the  action  of  the  stomach — but  avoid  the 
first  e\il,  and  there  will  be.  no  necessity  for  the  se- 
cond." 

We  conclude  this  notice  of  a  very  excellent  Address 
to  the  working  classes  with  the  following  judicious  ob- 
servations:— 

"  You  are  all  aware  that  the  drinker's  loss  does  not 
end  with  his  money  ;  there  is  his  time,  his  health,  his 
independeuce,  his  character,  his  domestic  comfort.  Now, 
if  the  man  who  is  in  the  habit  of  drinking  freely  in- 
toxicating liquors,  at  once  discontinues  the  practice, 
he  will  in  the  first  place  save  his  money,  and  employ 
his  time  in  earning  more,  thus  producing  a  double  ad- 
vantage ;  he  will  find  his  health  improved,  his  charac- 
ter respected,  the  real  comforts  of  life  at  his  command, 
and  his  labour  always  in  demand  as  a  man  to  be  relied 
upon.  The  blessings  that  flow  to  the  wife  and  family 
of  a  temperate  man  are  inconceivable  to  those  who  have 
never  experienced  them  :  in  such  families  you  gene- 
rally meet  with  peace  and  contentment,  and,  however 
moderate  their  income,  a  portion  is  frequently  saved, 
which  gives  a  humble  independence  to  the  character  of 
the  individuals,  and  protects  them  against  the  tyranny 
of  arbitrary  employers." 

Stcramtntal  Winei.  BY  ANDREW  GILMOCR.  Minis- 
ter of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Congregation  of 
Grenock.  12mo.  pp.  6*.  Glasgow:  G.  Gallie  ;  Lon- 
don :  J.  Pasco. 

THE  "  Wine  Question"  (as  the  subject  of  the  fermented 
or  nnfpnireiitc'  I  wines  of  the  Hebrews  is  generally  de- 
nominated in  the  Teetotal  world)  has  so  long  agitated 
the  disciples  of  and  opponents  to  the  doctrine  of  entire 
abstinence  from  all  inebriating  liquors,  that  the  pro- 
found and  learned  disquisition  now  before  us  will  prove 
most  welcome  to  the  friends  of  Teetotalism,  as  being 
calculated  to  settle  the  dispute.  Whether  the  gene- 
rality of  the  Hebrew  wines  were  intoxicating  or  not, 
we  care  but  little  j  being  well  convinced  that  the  Sa- 
viour neither  countenanced  nor  created  such  deleteri- 
ous moral  and  physical  poison*.  The  reasoning  in  this 
work  is  ingenious.  The  author  begins  by  showing  that 
many  Hebrew  substantives  are  direct  derivatives  from 
verbs  expressing  some  characteristic  or  quality  belong- 
ing to  those  substantives  :  thus  lion  is  derived  from  a 
verb  expressing  "  to  snatch,  or  seize  suddenly  . "  eagle 
comes  from  a  verb  meaning  "  to  lacerate,  or  tear  ;"  and 
wine  emanates  from  a  verb  signifying  "  t*  squeeze." 
Prom  this  fact,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  Hebrew 
word  trine  means  only  "the  expressed  juice  of  the 
grape  ;"  and  this  supposition  is  borne  out  by  many 
paragraphs  quoted  from  Scripture  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Gilraour.  Wine,  in  the  Bible,  is  often  alluded  to  as  a 
blessing ;  but,  were  it  that  wine  which  intoxicates,  it 
would  have  been  spoken  of  as  a  curse.  And  indeed, 
in  several  instances  it  is  thus  alluded  to,  especially  in 
the  Book  of  Proverbs.  "  U  brought  disgrace  upon 
Noah,"  says  our  author;  "and  stained  the  fair  fame  of 
Lot.  It  has  proved,  in  the  most  emphatic  sense  of  the 
expression,  that,  whatever  those  who  indulge  in  it  may 
think  of  it  at  the  moment,  '  at  the  last  it  bitelh  like  a 
serpent  and  stmgetb  like  aa  adder.'  "  That  there  were 
two  kinds  of  wines  existing  amongst  the  Hebrews,  is 
therefore  evident;  and  hence  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that 
the  sacramental  wine  used  by  the  Saviour  was  the  un- 
fermented  wine,  that  is  the  unintoxkfating  juice  of  the 
Rrape,  which  is  either  drunk  before  fermentation  has 
taken  place,  or  in  which  that  ferments  ion  is  prevented 
by  due  precaution.  Altogether,  this  is  a  most  excel- 
lent publication,  and  one  for  which  the  Teetotal  world 
should  sincerely  thank  Mr.  Gilmour.  Especially  were 
we  struck  by  the  truly  unpretending  and  Christian 
feeling  in  which  it  is  written—  the  calmness,  of  the 
reasoning,  ami  yet  the  clearness  and  precision  with 
which  all  the  arguments  aw  .advanced.  The  style  of 


the  work  is  perspicuous  and  correct, — chaste  wliere 
ornament  in  proper,— harmonious  in  the  structure  of 
sentences,  and  mellifluous  in  the  flow  of  periods, — ani- 
mated and  dignified  where  the  topict  admit  of  anima- 
tion and  dignity, — and  never  descending  below  the 
horizon  of  good  sense,  right  taste,  and  sound  judgment. 
The  subject  is  illustrated  by  all  the  labours  of  diligence, 
and  by  all  the  resources  of  learning. 
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COUNTRY  NEWS. 


SHREWSBURY. 

A  GENTLEMAN  of  this  town,  whilst;  initials  are  J.  M., 
has  addressed  to  us  a  most  feeling  letter,  in  which  he 
describes  his  conversion  to  the  doctrines  of  Teetotalism 
through  the  agency  of  a  lady.  It  appears  that  the 
serrnon  uponTeetotalism,  lately  preached  at  the  Surrey 
Chapel  by  the  REV.  MR.  SHERMAN,  was  the  principal 
system  of  reasoning  made  use  of  by  the  lady  ;  and  its 
effects  were  almost  immediate.  J.  M.  deeply  regrets 
"  that  he  has  not  before  given  the  moral  aid  of  his  ex- 
ample to  so  good  a  cause,  which  has  been  the  means  of 
rescuing  thousands  from  wretchedness  and  woe."  An 
extract  from  a  letter  written  by  the  lady  to  J.  M. 
before  his  conversion,  is  now  given,  as  a  specimen. 
of  the  zeal  with  which  the  fair  sex  are  advocating  the 
principles  of  Teetotalism: — "  By  partaking  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  you  more  or  less  sanction  drunkenness. 
By  abstaining,  you  may  reclaim  the  drunkard, — nay, 
farther,  you  may  be  the  means  of  saving  a  soul  from 
death.  Will  you  dare  drink  any  more,  when  you 
compare  the  worth  of  an  immortal  soul  with  a  glass  of 
intoxicating  drink  P" 

We  before  alluded  to  the  first  Teetotal  meeting  ever 
held  at  Hopton,  a  place  upon  the  Holyhead-road,  and 
a  few  miles  distant  from  Shrewsbury.  During  the  last 
few  weeks,  several  more  meetings  have  taken  place 
there  ;  and  MR.  DKAYTON  has  on  all  occasions  proved 
the  most  zealous  and  effective  advocate.  Due  praise 
must  also  be  accorded  to  MESSIEURS  BROWN,  GRANT, 
!'•••.•.  M:II>,  and  JUNKS.  The  second  Teetotal  meeting 
at  Hopton  was  held  on  Monday,  the  8th  instant.  The 
Chapel  was  literally  crammed  to  excess.  The  audience 
was  most  impressively  addressed  by  the  KKV.  H.  TUR- 
NKK  (a  clergyman  of  the  Kstablished  Church),  and  by 
MESSIEURS  CORFIELD,  I)KAYTI»,  tic.  Mr.  Dray  ton 
in  particular  seemed  to  rivet  the  attention  of  this  rural 
audience  :  be  is  very  justly  termed  the  "  Father  Mathew 
of  Shrewsbury.''  Altogether,  the  cause  progresses  most 
favourably  at  Shrewsbury,  Hopton,  and  the  vicinity. 

MANCHESTER, 

A  NKW  place  of  meeting  has  been  opened  in  Wilmott- 
*  tree  I,  Hulme.  On  the  initiative  night,  MR.  BOOL- 
TON,  the  respected  Treasurer  to  the  Manchester  Dis- 
trict Temperance  Society,  presided  ;  and  MESSIKI/RS 
LOUAX,  POLLARD,  GARKiLL,  &.C.,  addressed  the  audi- 
ence. On  Sunday  evening  the  7Ui  instant,  Mr.  Lo-. 
max  commenced  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  meeting- 
room  of  the  New  Blakely-street  Branch,  upon  his 
"  twenty-one  reasons  for  becoming  a  Teetotaler." 
Upwards  of  three  hundred  signatures  have  been  ob- 
tained within  a  few  weeks  at  this  place  of  reunion. 
MR.  BIRCH  lately  delivered  a  lecture  in  the  assembly- 
room  of  the  Kvery-street  Branch.  The  new  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Manchester  Society  are  deter- 
mined to  burst  the  chains  of  party -spirit,  and  to  keep 
Teetotalism  distinct,  as  it  should  be,  from  Religion  and 
Politics. 

BRADFORD    (YORKSHIRE). 

ON  Monday,  February  8th,  an  excellent  meeting  took 
place  at  Undercliffe,  in  this  district,  MR.  BOOTH  in  the 
chair.  MK.  WOOLER  (a  reformed  drunkard)  itfted 
that  since  he  had  emancipated  himself  from  the  chains 
of  intemperance,  his  fears  of  the  Sheriff  and  bis  of- 
ficers were  removed  alio.  The  alcohol  was  extracted 
from  hilt"  a  pint  of  beer,  and  burnt.  The  landlord  of  a 
public-house  then  came  forward  and  honestly  declared 
that  he  knew  that  Teetotalism  was  good,  and  that  if  he 
could  obtain  any  other  decent,  employment,  he  would 
abandon  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  Such  ft 
statement  did  honour  to  this  man ;  and  we  are  proud  to 
record  it  in  the  columns  of  The  Teetotaler.  Another 
meeting  took  place  at  the  Centenary  Chapel,  Boiling, 
on  February  9th,  on  which  occasion  another  reformed 
drunkard  addressed  the  audience,  and  explained  the 
details  of  his  experience  as  a  "  drinker"  and  as  a  Tee-  . 
totaler.  He  declared  that  when  he  now  took  an  in- 
ventory of  his  cupboard,  he  found  beef  instead  of  red 
herrings,  and  comforts  in  addition  to  bare  necessaries. 
Hs  beheld  smiles  upon  the  e  ountenances  of  bis  wife  and 
children.  Wa  hope  that  our  correspondent,  Ma. 
BLLMKII,  will  often  favour  as  with  a  letter. 


GEKAT    MAHLOW. 


A  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  Mission-house, 
Dean-street,  on  Tuendsy,  February  9th,  which  was 
crowded  to  excess.  The  Rtv.  J.  W.  BURNH  AM  was 
called  to  the  chair.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by 
M  ESSIEVRS  DAVIS,  ROBERTS,  COOP«»,  WILKS,  tec., 
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who  detailed,  from  their  own  experience,  the  great 
blestingsAWing  from  Teetolalism.  Ma.  J.  M.  PE  AECE, 
M.A.,  then  delivered  an  eloquent,  impressive,  and 
glowing  appeal  to  the  audience,  which  elicited  the 
warmest  plaudits. 

CORNWALL. 

We  have  received  the  Cornwall  Teetotal  Journal, 
from  which  we  extract  the  following  flattering  accounts 
of  the  progress  of  Teetotalism  in  various  districts : — 

"Sr.  COLUMB. — I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  in  this 
place  Teetotalism  is  at  a  premium.  We  have  had  a 
most  glorious  increase  of  members  to  our  Society,  but 
this  is  by  no  means  so  valuable  as  the  favourable  im- 
pression made  upon  the  minds  of  the  public  generally. 
Whilst  we  have  been  much  opposed  in  by-gone  days,  we 
now  have  secured  the  support  of  our  opponents,  who  are 
many  of  them  staunch  Teetotalers. 

"  TKURO. — We  are  happy  to  state  the  general  stabi- 
lity and  firm  adherence  of  our  members  to  the  pledge, 
and  that  many  of  those  who  were  once  driven  fir  ionsly 
•along  the  billows  of  intemperance,  and  whose  little  bark 
has  been  shattered  on  the  rough  shores  of  dissipation, 
have  by  the  timely  Christian  aid  of  teetotal  been  fitted 
out  again,  not  only  for  a  moral,  but  a  religions  station. 

"  FALMUUTR. — Our  Society  is  firm  and  increasing. 
On  Jan.  4th,  the  members  of  the  Teetotal  Friendly  So- 
ciety took  tea  together  at  Kawling's  Temperance  Hotel, 
after  which  they  repaired  to  Wesley  Chapel,  where  a 
most  admirable  sermon  was  preached  to  them  by  the 
REV.  J.  G.  WILSON,  from  Titus  ii.  11,  12,  which  was 
marked  throughout  for  its  eloquence  and  simplicity. 
Jan.  22nd,  the  Teetotal  Literary  and  Scientific  Society 
had  a  social  tea,  and  the  members  spent  a  most  delight- 
ful evening  together;  in  truth,  they  enjoyed,  without 
the  least  alloy,  the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul. 
Jan.  25th,  a  meeting  of  the  Ebenezcr  Sabbath  School 
Teetotal  Society  was  held,  when  arrangements  were 
made  liy  its  indefatigable  secretaries  to  establish  a  Ge- 
neral Juvenile  Society,  and  which  will  shortly  be  accom- 
plished. 

"  PKNZANCE. — We  have  been  favoured  with  a  visit 
f PI m  MR.  T.  A.  SMITH,  who  cave  us  an  admirable 
lecture  on  the  20th  of  January." 

The  above  extracts  are  all  communications  made  by 
local  secretaries  to  the  journal  from  which  we  have  bor- 
rowed them. 

AYLESBURY. 

Two  highly  interesting  and  instructive  lectures  were 
delivered  in  our  town-hall,  on  Monday  and  Tuesday 
February  8th  and  yth,  by  Mr.  SVIIKH,  Licentiate 
and  Teacher  of  Medicine,  on  the  subject  of  true  tern* 
perance  as  connected  with  the  physical  improvement 
of  mankind.  Mr.  Syder  went  through  bis  subject  in 
a  pleasing  and  popular  manner,  explaining  the  pro- 
.cess  of  assimilation  in  the  human  body,  so  as  to  be 
easily  understood  by  a  .non-professional  audience, 
aud  entirely  divested  of  all  technical  phrases.  To  those 
who  care  nothing  about  the  subject  of  total  absti»ence 
from  intoxicating  liquors  the  lectures  would  be  interest* 
ing  frnm  their  strictly  scientific  character. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  Feb.  10th,  a  public  Teetotal 
meeting  was  held  in  onr  County  Hall,  when  Mr.  Min- 
gaye  Syder  was  present  and  addressed  the  numerous  as- 
semblage on  the  general  subject  of  Teetotnlismtwo  hours, 
taking  into  consideration  the  moral  as  well  as  the  physical 
bearing  of  the  question.  Several  other  persons  addressed 
the  meeting,  at  the  close  of  which  a  collection  was  made 
towards  the  fund  for  supplying  the  poor  with  soup. 
XI  10s.  9d.  was  collected,  which  considering  that  the 
Teetotalers  are  principally  poor  people,  and  that  the 
tradesmen  among  them  had  already  subscribed  to  the 
general  fund,  was  a  very  creditable  sum. 

WANDOVSR. 

•On  fbunday  and  Friday,  Feb.  1  ith  and  12th,  MINGAYK 
STDIR  lectured  at  this  place,  with  a  view  of  establish- 
ing the  Total  Abstinence  Society.  The  Rev.  Messrs. 
'THORNTON  and  HOLME*,  and  a  numerous  audience, 
were  highly  delighted  with  these  lectures,  which  have 
already  done  much  good,  and  laid  the  foundation  for 
more. 

TRINO. 

Ma.  MING  ATE  Sv  nt/t  has  also  lately  lectured  here,  to  a 
most  respectable  audience.  The  Society  of  this  place 
is  progressing  most  favourably. 


EGYPTIAN    HA1.I.,    PICCADILLY. 

WANT  of  space  has  hitherto  prevented  us  from  no- 
ticing a  meeting  which  was  held  at  this  place  oo  the 
2nd  of  February.  A  correspondent  kindly  sent  us  an 
account  of  it  ;  hut  more  pressing  matter  has  hitherto 
excluded  all  mention  of  the  assembly.  As  so  long  an 
interval  has  elapsed,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
merely  observing,  that  Teetotalism  has  at  length  found 
its  way  to  the  regions  of  fashion  and  aristocracy. 

METROPOLITAN    ROMAN    CATHOLIC    SOCIETY. 

WE  should  always  l>e  glad  to  receive  reporU  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  society.  An  excellent  and  highly 
respectable  meeting  took  place  on  the  9th  instant,  at 
the  Temperance  Hall,  Prince's-square,  Ralcliffe.  The 
chair  was  taken  by  that  xealous  advocate  of  Tee- 
totalism,  MR.  JOHN  GILEU,  the  founder  of  the  Society. 
He  made  a  luminous  display  of  talent  in  support  of  the 
principles  of  the  Association,  and  quoted  several  pas- 
snges  from  the  most  ancient  editions  of  the  inspired 
volume,  in  defence  of  his  opinions.  The  meeting  was 
then  addressed  by  several  individuals  who  had  been  re- 
claimed from  habits  of  intemperance  by  adopting  the 
Teetotal  pledge. 

TEMPERANCE    HALL,    SHOREDITCH. 

THE  meetings  at  this  new  Hall  (late  the  Standard 
Theatre)  continue  to  he  numerously  attended  and 
highly  respectable.  Much  good  has  already  been 
done  in  the  district  by  the  opening  of  this  establish- 
ment as  a  Teetotal  temple. 

UNITED    TEMPERANCE    ASSOCIATION. 

THE  meeting  at  the  Aldersgate-strect  Chapel,  on  Wed- 
nesday, February  10th.  was  composed  of  a  most  re- 
spectable audience.  We  beg  to  remind  the  members 
of  this  Association  and  the  public  in  general,  that  the 
charge  for  admission  on  Saturday  evenings  to  the 
Cbapel,  is  abolished. 

PORTLAND   TOWN. 

ON  Friday,  the  29lh  ult..  four  of  the  friends  of  the 
Temperance  cuuse,  MESSIEURS  KENT,  LIGHTFOOT, 
WATSON,  and  GREENWOOD,  took  a  trip  to  Kilburn  in 
the  afternoon,  and  distributed  a  quantity  of  tracts  at 
the  different  houses,  not  forgetting  those  licensed  for 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  at  the  same  time 
announced  their  intention  of  holding  a  meeting  at  se- 
ven o'clock,  in  a  small  place  in  rear  of  the  "Bird  in 
Hand,"  which  meeting,  considering  the  shortness  of 
the  notice,  was  well  attended,  and  four  signed  the 
pledge. 

Tuesday,  the  2nd  instant,  another  meeting  was  held, 
at  which  MK.  RI-TL-HKK  presided,  and  addresses  were 
delivered  by  MESSIEUB*  HATHKHBY,  GOODE,  and 
GREKNOFF.  These  speeches  were  calculated  to  sow 
(lie  seeds  of  the  good  cause  in  this  village.  The  laud- 
lords  of  the  several  houses  were  present, and  asked  nu- 
merous' questions,  among  others  the  following  were  put 
— '•  Is  the  beer  as  received  from  the  brewer  less  inju- 
rious than  after  it  has  l>een  adulterated  by  the  publi- 
can?"— "What  will  become  of  us  poor  landlords  if 
yoor  system  prevails  P" — "  What  is  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency in  the  revenue,  as  it  is  admitted  that  distil- 
lers, brewers,  malsters,  and  venders  of  intoxicating 
liquors  produce  a  vast  amount  of  revenue  ?"— and, 
"  Why  not  at!  voeate  moderation  ?''  We  need  not  say 
these  questions  were  answered  fully  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  crowded  audience,  and  the  surprise  of  the  land 
lords.  It  is  but  justice  to  say  that  these  individuals 
behaved  with  the  utmost  civility  and  courtesy,  and 
appeared  earnest  in  their  enquiries. 

On  Tuesday,  the  9th  instant,  another  meeting  was 
held,  at  which  MR.  GUODE,  with  Anti-Bacchut  in  his 
hand,  met  every  obstacle.  He  was  followed  by  MR 
KENT,  a  gentleman  well  known  in  the  convivia 
circles  in  that  neighbourhood,  who  astonished  and  de- 
lighted the  many  who  were  assembled  to  hear  the  "  new 
doctrine." 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  informing  our  readers 
that  this  little  zealous  band  of  Teetotalers  have  a  mos 
flourishing  tent  of  RecbaLites  in  connexion  with  the 
Southern  Counties  BrotbJrliooi  ;  and  is  actively  en 
gaged  in  preparations  for  building  a  Temperance  Hall 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  Union  does  not  more  truly 
prevail  in  any  district  than  amongst  the  members  o 
this  Branch. 


TOWN  NEWS. 


CIIKI.SKA      AUXILIARY     TO     THE     UNITED     TEMPERANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 

THIS  auxiliary  is  about  to  enter  into  arrangements  for 
a  course  of  lectures  on  Monday  evenings,  at  the  Tem- 
perance Hall,  George-street,  Chelsea.  We  shall  most 
probably  be  enabled  to  publish  the  prospectus  of  the  plan 
next  week.  MR.  G.  W.  M.  REYNOLDS  has  promised  to 
give  a  lecture  at  that  Hall,  on  Monday  the  8th  of 
March.  We  believe  that  MESSIEURS  BENSTEAD, 
CROUP,  JOHNSON,  and  HEE,  will  kindly  lend  their  aid 
in  furtherance  of  the  views  of  the  Chelsea  Committee 
in  arranging  these  lectures. 

* 


VARIETIES. 

MORE  THAN  PROVIDENTIAL  ESCAPE. — During  the  late 
heavy  rains  in  Scotland,  a  serving  woman,  who  was  sen 
to  bring  some  water,  returned  after  staying  what  was 
considered  rather  an  unreasonable  length  of  time.  On 
making  her  way  to  the  kitchen,  her  mistress  demand™ 
what  kept  her  so  long.  "  Keepk  me  sac  laog  1"  sail 
the  dripping  absentee  with  a  look  of  surprise ;  "  deed  ye 
may  be  glad  to  see  me  again.  The  burn  was  riaoia 
frae  bank  to  brae,  I  missed  a  fit  and  fell  in,  and  if  i 
hadna'  been  for  providence  and  anither  woman,  I  wad 
hae  been  drowned." 

WORSE  AMI  WORSE. — An  American  paper  has  the  fol 
lowing  :  "  Krratutn.  In  Mr.  Darling's  speech,  fo 
'  stewed  mnlattocs,'  read  '  frieasees  stewed  in  •  Ian 
Urn,'" 


A  PUBLICAN'S  REPLY. — ••  Why  do  5  on  cont  nue  to  re- 
ail  spirituous  liquor?"  "  If  I  did  not  sell,  these  drink. 
ng  fellows  would  not  come  to  my  shop,  and  I  should 
ave  no  chance  to  give  them  good  advice." 

THK  AUTHOR  OF  WAVERLET. — Mrs.  Murray  Keith,  a 
enerable  Scotch  lady,  from  whom  Sir  Walter  Scott  de- 
lved many  of  the  traditionary   stories  and  anecdotes, 
wrought  up  in  his  admirable  fictions,  taxed  him  one  day 
with  the  authorship,  which  be,  as  usual,  stoutly  denied. 
'  What !"  exclaimed  the  old  lady,  •'  d'ye  think  I  dinna 
en  my  ain  groats  among  other  folks  kail  P" 

HK     ADVANTAGE     OF    CHANOF. — A    person    nsked    in 

rishman  why  he  wore  his  stockings  wrongside  outward  ? 
Because, ''^said  he,  "  there' i  a  hole  on  the  other  tide." 

FRENCH  GALLANTRY.  —  General  Desmoncourt, 
lough  himself  of  very  opposite  principles  to  those  of 
Duchess  of  Berri,  thus  speaks  of  the  wretch  who 
e tray ed  her  retreat : — "  I  would  never  pass  him  in 
le  streets  without  bestowing  a  horse-whipping  on  him, 
id  I  pot  think  my  horse  would  be  degraded  by  being 
fterward  touched  with  the  same  whip." 

How  TO  CHOOSE  A  WIFE. — An  eminent  author  re. 
ommriiils  a  young  man,  in  the  choice  of  a  wife,  to  se- 
ect  her  from  a  bunch,  giving  as  his  reason,  that  when 
here  are  many  daughters  they  improve  each  other,  and 
rom  emulation  acquire  snore  accomplishments,  and  know 
more,  and  do  more,  ttmn  a  single  child  spoiled  by  pater, 
al  fondness.  This  is  a  comfort  to  people  blessed  with 
arge  families. 

AN  OLD  DISEASE. — "  My  dear,"  said  a  lady  to  a  little 
girl,  "  what  is  the  matter  with  your  mother  ?" — "  She's 
rot  the  rebellion*  fever,  ma'am !"  A  somewhat  com- 
mon disorder. 

LOSING  A  HAT.— "  Where's  your  bat,  Ned  ?"  "Lost 
t."— "  When  ?"  "  Don't  know  ;  the  first  hint  I  had  of 
t,  my  head  felt  cold." 

PROPER  RESENTMENT. — "Why  are  you  run  ning  about 
n  the  snow,  Thomas,  without  yeur  shoes  and  stockings?" 
nquired  a  kind  father  of  his  sen.  "  Because,  sir,"  nn- 
wered  the  urchin,  ••  the  shoemaker  hasn't  mended  my 
hoes  according  to  his  promise,  and  I  want  t»  show 
roper  resentment." 

QUAINT  PROVISOS. — Eat  and  «kink  with  your  friend, 
iut  transact  no  biuineM  with  him. 

It  is  not  by  saying  honey,  hooey,  that  sweets  come 
o  the  mouth. 

He  who  expects  a  friend  without  faults,  will  never 
ind  one. 

Although  the  tongue  has  no  bones,  it  often  Ijeaks 
WDM. 

He  who  weeps  for  everybody  soon  loses  his  eye. 
ight 

To  live  quietly,  one  should  Ue  blind,  deaf,  and 
dumb. 

He  who  rides  a  borrowed  horse  does  not  ride  often. 

A  wife  caases  the  prosperity  or  luin  of  a  house. 

A  friend  is  often  more  valuable  than  a  relative. 

An  egg  to-day  is  better  than  a  hen  to-morrow. 

It  is  difficult  to  take  a  wolf  by  the  ears. 

CONVERSATION  IN  THE  BACEWOUHS. — "  Whose  map 
lo  you  use  !"—"  Mogg'e."— "  What  is  the  land  ."• 
— "  Bogs." — "  The  atmosphere?"  "  Fogs."—"  What 
do  you  live  on  ?"  <•  Hogs."—"  What  is  th«  house 
built  of.»"  "  Logs."— "  Any  fish  m  the  ponds?" 

Frogs." 

A  HEROINE. — "  A  hale  aid  healthy-looking  matron 
rrom  the  Emerald  Isle,"  says  the  Portland  Courier, 
4  •  called  a  day  or  two  ago  to  kaow  if  we  weuJd  bs  so  kind 
as  to  put  a  notice  in  the  paper  for  her.  Her  ntme  was 
Sarah  Scott,  and  her  story  ran  thus  :  she  founl  it  was 
no  use  to  stay  in  her  own  country  and  starve.  She  had 
six  children,  besides  the  old  man,  and  be  wa»  miserable 
and  could  not  do  aucb,  and  the  re»t  took  all  they  conld 
earn,  and  it  was  more  than  they  eould  d*  to  bring  the 
year  about.  So  she  resolved  to  come  to  Asieriea.  Hat- 
ing succeeded  in  procuring  mesas  U  pay  btr  passage, 
she  forsook  her  mud  cabin,  bade  adi«u  to  ker  children 
and  her  sld  maa  and  emWkr«l  far  St.  John's,  from, 
which  place  sac  wandered  into  Mate*  as  far  as  Portland. 
She  betook  herself  to  the  severest  labour,  principally 
washing,  and,  by  rigid  economy,  she  after  a  while  earned 
enough  to  pay  /or  the  passage  of  two  children  to  this 
country.  She  aeeordiaf  ly  seat  for  taeas,  and  they  ar- 
rived. Animated  by  her  success  thm  far,  she  toiled  on, 
and  procured  the  paasage-moaey  fer  two  more,  and  they 
arrived  also.  Ske  toiled  on — fsr  wh»t  i»i!l  a  mother  not 
do  for  her  children  ? — till  she  earned  the  passage-money 
for  the  remaining  two,  and  ske  beard  in  June  last,  that 
they  had  arrived  ia  Quebec.  "  And  now,"  saM  she, 
'  I  am  going  to  send  for  the  old  E*an,  and  then  we  shall 
all  be  here.'  ";  If  such  a  Bother  sad  such  a  wife  do  aot 
deserve  a  satne  to  her  memory,  who  does  ? 


We  heg  to  call  the  atteatioa  of  the   Reader  to   the 

Fifth  Number  of  a  2nd  Series  of  lUostnttioas,  which  Is 

given  RrstU  with  "THE  TEETOTALER"  of  this  day, 

The  S«ri«i  will  he  complete  ia  Twelve  XUnstratietts, 

and  will  he  continued  for  as  many  consecntiT*  weeki. 
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PICKWICK  MARRIED. 
CHAPTER  VI. 

A  SHORT  CHAPTER,  IN  WHirii  VARIOUS  I.FTTHRS 
AMD  COMMUNICATIONS  (IK  IMPORTANCE  PASS  BR- 
TWEKV  SEVERAL  H1UHLY  IKVLUKXTIAL  INDIVI- 
DUALS.- 

SEVERAL  days  passed  awajr,  after  the  evening  on 
which  the  luckless  serenade  toqk  place;  and  Mr. 
Pickwick  was  finely  laugbejf\t,bY.  th,e  Sago  fa- 
mily when  he  called  for  tnein'^st"tjme  after  that 
event.  But  as  he  had  shown  particular  'attention 
to  Miss  Teresina  Hippolyta,-7-a«  he  was  reputed 
to  be  well  off,  —  and  as  _ajl  prudent  mamma*  are 
anxious  to  secure  a  good  match  tor  their  daugh- 
ters in  these  times  of  commercial  embarrassment 
and  agricultural  distress,  —  and,  lastly,  AS  the 
minds  of  bachelors  were  generally  supposed  to  be 
in  an  unsettled  state,  in  consequence  of  the  dreary 
aspect  of  the  political  horizon,—  all  these  things 
being  considered,  I  say,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  if  Mr.  Pickwick  were  welcomed  as  cordially  as 
e-ver  in  Wood-street,  in  spite  of  the  disturbance  of 
which  he  had  been  the  author. 

It  was  on  the  day  of  the  ball,  wjiich  Mr.  Pick- 
wick had  piomised  to  attend,  that  Mr.  Samuel 
"Weller  presented,  hii  revered  master  with  two 
letters  which  had  arrived  by  the  twopenny  post. 
The  conteoU  of  the  first  ran  as  follows  :— 

"  My  dear  sir,  —  I  have  not  sent  for  your  reply 
to  my  proposals  ere  this  beeatMre  I  was  determin- 
ed to  give  you  due  time  to  reflect  upon  the  im- 
mense advantages  you  will  reap  from  embarking 
your  money  in  the  Bank  of  New  Holland,  ana 
allowing  your  name  to  appear  M  a  Director  upon 
the  prospectus  of  this  establishment. 

"  Anxiou«)y  awaiting  your  reply, 

"  I  remain,  my  dear  sir, 
"Yours  most  truly, 
«'  JOSEPH  8WINDLEHEM." 

Mr.  Pickwick  read'  this  letter  aloud;  arid  ex- 
pUined  to  his  faithful  attendant  Sam,  the  nature 
of  Mr.  Swindlehem's  propositions. 

"  Ay,  I  des  say  he  vould  be  wery  well  pleased 
to  have  both  your  name  and  your  money,"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Weller  very  seriously  ;  "  and  rayther 
the  money  than  the  name  too,  may  be.  But  jist 
let  me  ansver  this  here  little  note  :  I  know  how  to 
tackle  them  kind  o'  fellers,  as  the  beadle  said  ven 
the  charity-school  boys  broke  out  in  rebellion." 

Mr.  Pickwick  abandoned  the  letter  to  his  valet, 
who  forthwith  indited"  the  ensuing  reply  :  — 

"  sir.  i  hain't  no.manm-r  o'  doubt  in  my  mind 
but  that  you  has  the  interest  of  me  and  pick  virk 
and  all  on  us  wery  much  nt  art,  and  erm.sek  vent]  y 
is  exceedia"-  anxious  to  show  us  how  to  lay  out 
money  to  advantage,  there'*  a  Many^vWy  philan- 
thropic gen'lemen  like  you  Sow"  eidstJn'  in  the 
city,  bpt  I'm  wery  much  nfe'erffyour  admirayble 
views  isn't  dooly  appreciated.'  Ttris  must  be  wery 
galling,  as  the-  jocky  said  ven  the  horse  kicked 
cos  o*  the  crupper,  it  would  howsomever  be 
wastly  encroachm'  of  us  as  is"  strangers  to  you  to 
okkipy  your  attention  vith  our  affares  j  and  this, 
need  nt  offend  you,  cos  it's  the  wery  same  obser- 
w.ition  as  the  g^n'Ieman  made  to  Bloody  Mary 
ven  she  asked  him  whether  he'd  rayther  be  hang- 
ed, beheaded,  or  burnt,  so  no  more  at  present 
from  your  wery  dewoted  servant, 

".SAMIVEL  VELLEB." 

While  Sam  was  .busily  engaged  in  composing 
this  note  at  a  -table  in  Mr.  Pickwick's  dressing 
room  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Snodgrassj  the  learned 
gentleman  himself  was  conning  the  content*  of 
the  other  letter  he  had  received.  Those  contents 
were  as  follows  :  — 


ir,—  I  have  been  fated  during  my  scientific 
career  to  encounter  many  of  those  stumbling 
blocks  with  which  ignorance  so  frequently  be- 
-  »<Z-^ 


strews  the  path  of  genius ;  but  the  keenest  insult 
I  have  ever  experienced  was  that  which  was  of- 
fered to  me  at  a  time  when  I  was  about  to  give  to 
the  world,  through  the 'medium  of' the  Mudfog 
Association,  the  results  of  my  discoveries  in  En- 
tomological Science.  That  insult,  I  received  from 
Professor  Grime,  with  whose  unprofessional  and 
ungentleinanly  conduct  I  hasten  to  acquaint  you, 
as  you  are  yourself  one  of  the  corresponding  mem- 
bers of  tlmt  Association.  The  paper,  which  I  have 
the  honour  to  transmit  to  you,  was  read  over  to 
several  gentlemen  of  profound  information  on 
the  science  to  which  it  relates,  and  at  the  time  I 
was  notaware  of  the  presence  of  Professor  Grime : 
indeed,  he  was  up  to  that  moment  unknown  to 
me.  I  was  interrupted — rudely  interrupted  by  a 
strange  chuckling  noise  resembling  the  gurgling 
of  a  choaking  frog ;  and,  lookihg  round,  I  beheld 
the  professor,  his  mouth  hideously  elongated,  his 
cheeks  puckered  up  like  a  dried  Normandy  pippin, 
his  eyes  starting  from  their  sockets,  and  his  whole 
visage  distorted  in  a  remarkable  manner.  Sur- 
prised and  disgusted,  I  ceased  reading,  and  cast 
on  the  Professor  a  look  which  might  have  check- 
ed  any  man  not  entirely  dead  to  the  finer  feelings 
of  our  nature ; — but,  unabashed,  he  continued  his 
hideous  grimace.  '  Sir,'  cried  I,  my  naturally  har- 
monious voice  rendered  hoarse  by  resentment, 
1  sir,  are  you  disposed  to  insult  me  ?'—'  Not  at  all,' 
was  his  reply,  uttered  with  provoking  coolness ; 
but  he  smiled  more  hideously  than  before. — 'What 
is  there  to  provoke  your  derision,  sir  ?'  I  cried : 
4  is  there  anything  of -a  ludicrous  nature  in  my  pa- 
per P' — '  Nothing,' replied  he ; — 'but  I  was  think- 
ing that  he  who  could  write  so  lucidly  on  such  a 
subject  must  be  intimately  acquainted  with  that 
animal  which  the  immortal  Shakspeare  tells  us  is 
&  familiar  beast  to  man,  and  that  indeed  your  very 
head  must  be  a  store-house  for  Entomological, 
curiosities.'— My  good  genius  interposed  at  the 
moment,  or  I  should  have  annihilated  the  Pro . 
fessor, — or  at  all  events  have  go  far  abridged  hif 
existence  as  to  have  knocked  him  into  the  middle 
of  the  next  week.  I  however  reined  in  my  wrath 
and  turned  to  my  auditors,  whom,  to  my  horror,  I 
found  convulsed  with  laughter,  two  or  three  of 
them  being  literally  black  in  the  face.  I  saw  that 
the  Professor  had  his  triumph :  philosophy  yield- 
ed to  the  cap  and  bells ;  I  thrust  my  treatise  into 
my  pocket  with  something  approaching  to  an 
oath,  and  vowed  that  the  Mudfog  Association 
should  not  be  irradiated  by  any  effort  of  mine. 
To  be  brief,  I  have  determined  upon  submitting 
it  to  your  judgment,  sir,  and  hope  that  it  will  ob- 
tain for  me  an  introduction  to  your  ecpecial  no- 
tice. 

"  Your  obedient  and  admiring  servant, 

"  DIONYSIU8  QRUBB, 

"Professor  of  Entomology :  Corresponding  Mem- 
ber of  the  F.  U.D.  G.  E.  Society,  $c.  $r." 

In  the  same  envelope,  which  contained  this 
epistle,  was  the  invaluable  treatise  that  bad  been 
so  scurvily  treated  by  Professor  Grime.  Mr. 
Pickwick  hastened  to  place  it  before  his  eyes  and 
spectacles ;  and  we  hasten  to  place  it  before  our 
readers: —  j  - 

"ENTYMOLOGICAL  DISCOVERIES. 

"1. — SCARABVEDS   LiONDINBNSlS,    Cuvier: 

COAL-PORTER,  Neumann. 
"The  most  interesting  specimens  of  this  genus 
are  found  in  great  numbers  near  Whitefriars- 
Docks.  Their  heads  are  characterised  by  a  pe- 
culiar covering,  which  extends  over  the  back, 
completely  hiding  and  protecting  the  neck.  The 
legs  are  party-coloured,  and  have  a  dusky  white 
appearance  .towards  the  feet.  This  the  insect 
sheds  and  renews  hebdomadallv.  They  live 
principally  by  absorption  of  liquids,  having  an 
apparatus  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  purpose  of 
suction.  Cuvier  was  right  in  adopting  the  name 


given  to  these  insects  by  Scnamenbergenhaffen- 
hofensedenigger,  the  only  legitimate  specimens 
of  the  creature  being  found  in  the  metropolis.  . 

"II. — SCARAB xus  PAROCHIALIS,  Cuvier: 

PARISH  BEADLE,  Neumann. 
"  The  Scarabieus  Parochialit  is  a  dull  heavy 
insect,  but  easily  provoked,  and,  when  irritated, 
becomes  spiteful.  Its  prevailing  colour  is  blue, 
and  the  edge  of  the  wings  are  beautifully  tipped 
with  gold  fringe,  which  on  the  older  tcaraoai 
of  this  genus  is  however  less  brilliant.  Its  head 
has  two  lateral  projections  terminating  in  points 
and  ornamented  by  a  gold  border  similar  to  that 
which  appears  on  the  wings.  Its  disposition,  as 
we  before  remarked,  is  at  times  extremely  irrita- 
ble ;  and  on  a  fine  morning  it  may  be  seen  flying 
at  the  boys  across  the  churchyards,  which  it  con- 
stantly haunts,  especially  on  Sundays.  Its  dis- 
like to  paupers  is  a  remarkable  characteristic  of 
this  instinct,  while  it  is  equally  notorious  that  it 
will  plume  itself,  and  express  by  animated  flutter* 
ings  its  great  delight  at  the  approach  of  an  over* 
seer  or  churchwarden.  There  is  a  species  of 
this  race  of  insect  to  be  seen  on  some  of  the  me- 
tropolitan bridges*  or  in  Covent-Qarden  Market, 
&c.  Ac.  This  latter  species  resembles  the  former 
in  all  its  respects  save  the  lateral  projections  of 
the  head,  and  is  generally  famished  with  a  dusky 
brown  proboscis,  the  extremity  of  which  is  of  a 
brilliant  red.  Like  the  legitimate  species,  it  has 
a  great  antipathy  to  boys,  and  often  attack! 
horses  upon  the  bridges,  and  old  women  in  the 
markets,  with  the  ferocity  of  the  gad-fly.  A  fine 
specimen  of  this  insect  may  be  seen  on  either 
London  or  Blackfriar's  Bridge. 

"  III.— Tll'UL*,  Cuvier: 

TIPPLERS,  Menmann. 

"  7*ijp«Ware  characterised  by  their  lengthened 
and  attenuated  forms.  They  rany  be  seen  swarm- 
ing round  the  Thomas  and  Jeremiah  Shaft  on  a 
fine  summer's  evening.  The  varieties  are  nume- 
rous. Specimens  of  various  kinds  may  be  found 
in  the  workhouses,  the  lunatic-asylums,  the  hos- 
pitals, the  gaols,  the  hulks,  the  debtors'  prisons, 
&c.  They  die  off  very  rapidly,  and  are  liable  to 
a  thousand  terrible  diseases. 

,    jflT 

"  IV.— TEETOTALER*,  Cuvier:        •  -j»<,| 
TEETOTALERS,  Neumann.   •        i 
"  A  fine  insect,  whose  principal  drink  is  water. 
These  insects  are  quite  distinct  from  the  TipvUg, 
and  are  never  to  be  found  near  the  haunts  of  the 
latter.    They  arc  active  and  laborious,  like  the 
bee,  and  gather  provisions  in  summer  against  the 
winter.    Their  utility  is  great,  and  their  length 
of  life  extraordinary. 

.  '       ..     (  .          *  M   J^i* 

"  V.— .HUMBCOOX,  Cuvier:        5»**»*T 

HUUBDQS,  Neumann. 

"  A  species  of  insect  which  has  greatly  in- 
creased within  the  last  half  century.  They  are  a 
bold  and  obstinate  insect,  and  are  particularly 
fond  of  associating  with  the  timid  and  the  un- 
wary. Their  voracity  is  great;  and  whenever 
they  make  an  inroad  into  the  habitations  of  other 
insects,  they  never  leave  until  they  have  con*, 
sumed  everything.  A  great  many  of  them  flock 
round  the  court  of  the  sovereign,  and  some  hun- 
dreds frequent  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  Others 
have  found  their  way  into  the  offices  of  the  jour-  . 
nals,  and  the  houses  of  the  publishers,  in  the 
metropolis.  They  are  not  less  attached-  to  many 
banking-houses,  insurance  companies,  and  clivers 
joint-stock  companies,  which  nave  been  lately 
started  in  London.  Fine  specimens  of  the  genus 
of  Humbugs  may  be  seen  in  some  of  the  govern- 
ment offices  at  the  present  time,  particularly  at 
the  Treasury  and  the  Horse-Guards." 

Mr.  Pickwick  concluded  the  perusal  of  this  en- 
tertaining paper  with  regret.  There  seemed  to 
his  capacious  mind  to  be  a  great  deal  of  sound 
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judgment  necessary  to  distinguish  the  various 
characteristics  even  of  insects;  and  he  felt  anxi- 
ous to  form  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Dionysius 
Grubb.  He  accordingly  wrote  a  letter  to  that 
gentleman,  to  invite  him  to  dinner  on  the  fallow- 
ing Sunday,  as  he  was  enabled  to  do  just  as  he 
liked  at  th*  house  of  his  friend  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

(To  be  continued  iu  oar  nnt.) 

THE  UNCERTAINTY   OF   THE    EXISTENCE 
OF  THE  INTEMPERATE. 

IN  Trout's  Bridgeuater  Treatiie  we  read  the  following 
excellent  observations  : — "  Providence  has  gifted  man 
with  reason  :  to  bit  reason  therefore  is  left  the  choice 
of  his  food  and  drink,  and  not  to  instinct,  as  among  the 
lower  animals.  It  thus  becomes  his  duty  to  apply  his 
reason  to  the  regulations  of  his  diet,  to  snun  excess  in 
quantity,  and  all  that  is  noxious  in  quality,  to  adhere 
in  ihort  to  the  simple  and  the  natural,  amongst  which 
the  bounty  of  his  Maker  has  afforded  him  an  ample 
selection ;  and  beyond  which  if  he  deviates,  sooner  or 
later  he  will  suffer  the  penalty."  Actuated  by  these 
impressions,  we  select  that  substantial  food  which 
pleases  our  palates  and  benefits  our  frames;  but  we  do 
not  obey  the  same  wise  regulation  with  regard  to  drink. 
Mankind  has  long  degraded  his  character,  and  destroyed 
his  health  by  not  usmg  his  discrimination  in  choosing 
wholesome  liquors  and  eschewing  poisons.  Man  will 
not  eat  arsenic  ;  but  he  will  drink  alcohol  !  Arsenic 
produces  an  almost  instantaneous  effect  upon  the  human 
irarne  ;  but  alcohol  is  more  slow,  though  not  less  fatal 
in  the  end  ;  and  hence  does  short-sighted  man  neglect 
»  peril  which  is  at  a  distance,  while  he  avoids  with 
horror  thp  danger  that  is  near. 

"Intemperance,"  observes  the  author  of  Bacchut, 
"  diminishes  and  tinally  destroys  the  vital  powers — that 
property  possessed  by  tne  human  frame  which  may  be 
denominated  the  sell-preserving  power  of  nature.  The 
vual  power  is  that  mysterious  influence  which  pervades 
all  hviug  matter,  imparting  lile,  vigour,  and  animation, 
in  addition  to  the  power  of  sustaining  existence  for  a 
limited  period."  Having  explained  the  principles  and 
conditions  of  life,  Mr.  Gnndrod  continues  thus  : "  In- 
temperance thus  shortens  the  duration  of  human  lite. 
Kaiu  act  of  indulgence  decrease*  the  energy  and 
Strength  of  the  vital  power,  until  at  last  the  unhappy 
victim  of  strong  drink  falls  an  unavoidable  and  pre- 
mature victim  to  his  unnatural  career."  For  man  to 
have  recourse  to  alcoholic  liquors,  is  to  fly  in  the  face  of 
his  Maker,  and  wantonly  abridge  that  existence  which 
the  Deity  intended  to  extend  to  a  certain  period  if  pro- 
perly cared  for. 

In  every  twenty-four  hours,  the  skin,  upon  an  aver. 
age,  parts  with  twenty  ounces  of  useless  mutter.  This 
waste  must  be  constantly  supplied;  and  in  addition  to 
this  medium  of  waste,  there  are  other  channels,  which 
also  demand  restoration.  The  use  of  alcoholic  liquor 
cffettually  prevents  the  organs  of  restoration  from 
executing  their  duties  in  a  healthy  and  suitable  man- 
ner. Mr.  Griudrod,  speaking  upon  this  subject,  says 

"  Intemperance  in  two  ways  injures  the  human  syste'm 
—lit.  in  preventing  the  effectual  separation  of  old  and 
useless  matu-r ;  ana  2nd.  in  the  new  matter  not  being 
possessed  of  the  healthy  nature  essential  to  proper 
restoration.  Ic  the  one  case,  the  system  becomes  laden 
with  matter  not  possessing  vitality,  which  consequently 
diminishes  from  its  self-preserving  powers :  m  the 
other,  particles  of  crude  matter  are  lodged  in  the  sys- 
tem, and  are  injurious  in  their  consequences  in  propor- 
tion to  their  uuhtness  to  supply  nutrition." 

We  cannot  refrain  from  transferring  to  our  columns 
the  following  appalling  statements  given  in  Bacchut  — 
•'Medical  men  of  experience  in  the  metropolis  arc 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  confirmed  beer-drinkers  in 
London  cannot  scratch  their  fingers  without  risk  of  their 
Iwes.  A.  copious  London  beer-drinker  is  all  one  vital 
part.  He  wears  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve,  bare  to  a 
death-wound,  even  from  a  rusty  nail  or  the  claw  of  a 
cat.  The  worst  patients  brought  into  the  metropolitan 
hospitals  are  those  apparently  fine  models  of  health 
strength,  and  soundness,  the  London  dray-men  It 
appears  that  when  one  of  these  men  receives  a  serious 
injury,  it  is  always  necessary  to  amputate,  in  order  to 
give  the  patient  the  most  distant  chance  of  life.  The 
dray-men  have  the  unlimited  privilege  of  the  brewer's 
cellar.  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  on  one  occasion,  was  called 
to  a  dray.man— a  powerful,  fresh- coloured,  healthy, 
looking  man,  who  had  suffered  an  injury  in  his  fineer 
frtm  a  small  splinter  of  a  stave.  Suppuration  had 
taken  place  in  the  wound,  which  appeared  but  of  a  tri- 
fling description.  This  distinguished  surgeon,  as  usual 
opened  the  small  abscess  with  a  lancet  Upon  retirine' 
however,  he  ascertained  that  he  had  forgotten  hii 
lancet-case.  Returning  to  recover  it,  he  found  his 
patient  iu  a  dying  state.  In  a  few  hours  the  unfortu- 
nate man  was  a  corpse.  Every  medical  man  in  London 
ab«ve  all  things  dreads  a  beer-drinker  for  his  oatient 
in  a  surgical  case." 

Some  forty  yean  ago  there  flourished  a  London  drav- 
man  of  large  proportions,  a  regular  beer-bibber  and 
known  by  the  name  of  Big  Ben.  Ben  was  reckoned 
one  of  the  strongest  men  within  the  bills  of  mortality  • 
and  he  was  occasionally  seen  showing  off  as  second  in 
MM  p»*«.faoung  matches  which  used  to  delight  our 
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mural  and  intelligent  ancestors — those  same  ancestors 
who  have  handed  down  to  us  their  drinking  customs. 
When  stripped  of  his  upper  garments,  and  engaged  in 
the  attitudes  of  this  brutalizing  sport,  seldom  or  never 
had  there  been  exhibited  a.  frame  so  robust,,  or  one 
which  promised  better  to  enduce  the  shocks  wkith 
might  assail  it.  "  There  stands,"  you  would  bate  said, 
"  an  invulnerable  giant :  death  will  certainly  £nd  it  no 
very  easy  matter  to  level  him."  Yet  for  all  rhfs-appa- 
rent  hearty  strength,  Ben  was  brought  down  by  an  in- 
jury which  would  not  have  scathed  a  child.  One  day 
his  band  received  a  slight  graze  from  the  wheel  of  a 
passing  carriage  in  the  crowded  street: — the. skin  was 
only  ruffled  !  Ben  wiped  away  the  starting  blood,  and 
thought  no  more  of  the  matter :  in  one  week  afterwards 
Big  Ben  was  in  hi)  grave  ' 

A  clergyman  in  Leicestershire,  some  years  ago,  who 
was  accustomed  to  drink  his  bottle  of  wine  every  day 
after  dinner,  and  who  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  boasted 
that  he  bad  never  had  a  day's  illness  of  any  kind  in  his 
life,  shortly  after  this  assertion  trod  upon  a  nail  pro- 
truding from  the  flour  of  his  bed-room.  He  merely 
grazed  his  heel  the  slightest  thing  in  the  world,  and  of 
course  paid  but  little  attention  to  that  which  appeared 
so  trivial  an  incident.  \Vhen  he  awoke  in  the  morn- 
ing, his  leg  was  swollen,  and  his  foot  much  inflamed. 
Poultices  were  applied  to  the  wounded  part.  A  medi- 
cal attendant  was  summoned  iu  the  evening,  and  the 
wound  was  washed  with  a  preparation  of  caustic.  On 
(lie  following  evening  amputation  of  the  limb  was 
declared  necessary  ;  and  on  the  fourth  morning  after 
the  occurrence  of  the  accident,  the  patient  died.  A 
relative  commented  upon  the  uncertainty  of  human  life 
when  a  nail  would  take  it  away.  "  You  do  not  suffi- 
ciently extend  your  view  of  the  causes  of  your  friend's 
death,"  said  tbc  medical  man  ;  "  the  wound  inflicted 
by  the  nail  would  have  been  harmless,  had  it  nofbeen 
for  the  bottle  of  Port  wine  which  the  patient  drank 
every  day  after  dinner.  His  life  hung  upon  a  thread  ; 
and  although  that  thread  remained  unbroken  for  so 
many  years,  the  slightest  touch  that  was  given  to  it, 
instantly  snapped  it.  There  are  thousands — nay,  mil- 
lions of  men,  whose  lives  depend  upon  a  no  more  cer- 
tain tenure.  And  this  horrible  condition  of  existence 
is  brought  about  by  their  own  folly  !"  These  observa- 
tions produced  such  an  effect  upon  the  gentleman  to 
whom  they  were  addressed,  that  he  instantly  deter- 
mined to  abandon  all  intoxicating  liquor  :  he  has 
signed  no  pledge  ;  but  he  has  kept  his  word  most 
faithfully  since  the  period  of  his  vow. 


ON  SUICIDE 

PotoMooi.— Will  you  walk  out  of  the  air,  my  lord .' 
HAMLET.— Into  my  grave  I 

HAMLET. 

I  HAVE  often  observed  how  ambitious  we  weak  mor. 
tals  are  to  throw  an  air  of  grandeur  over  our  design*, 
our  thoughts,  and  our  actions, — how  desirous  we  are 
that  the  most  insignificant  of  them  should  appear  in 
public  under  an  imposing  exterior.  And  perhaps  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  we  should  do  so  :  we  natu- 
rally regard  our  thoughts  and  our  actions  as  a  sensitive 
parent  docs  his  children.  We  are  partial  to  them  as 
emanating  from  ourselves,  and  are  ambitious  that  they 
should  appear  to  advantage  in  the  eyes  of  others.  Yet 
as  the  fond  father,  who  ostentatiously  introduces  his 
lubberly  boy  to  his  friend,  as  a  prodigy,  with  the  proud 
exclamation  of  "My  son,  sir!"  is  often  cruelly- morti- 
fied at  seeing  the  said  son  turn  out  half  an  idiot ;  so  a 
man  is  sometimes  annoyed  at  seeing  the  contemptible 
nothingness  of  his  favourite  ideas,  and  his  most  studied 
actions,  peeping  out  visibly  from  beneath  the  approved 
garb  in  which  he  has  carefully  endeavoured  to  clothe 
them.  We  often,  however,  succeed  in  dazzling  the  eyes 
of  many  ;  the  eclat  of  an  action  will  frequently  prevent 
its  cruelty  or  its  injustice  from  being  seen;  the  bold 
daring  of  a  crime  will  in  many  cases  eclipse  its  tnrpi- 
tude,  as  the  beautiful  colours  of  the  rainbow  will  some- 
times divert  our  attention  from  the  shower  which  is  wet- 
ting us  to  the  skin.  In  all  ages  this  desire  has  pre- 
vailed; — in  all  ages  it  has  succeeded  more  or  less.  Who 
is  more  celebrated  than  Alexander  the  Great  ?  Yet  he 
was  an  unprincipled  monarch !  The  victorious  career 
of  .Syll.i,  and  the  apparent  magnanimity  of  his  resig- 
nation, cast  a  gloss  over  his  crimes.  Both  he  and  Caius 
Marius  are  more  often  thought  of  as  noble  conquerors 
than  as  base  assassins,  as  they  were.  In  reading  the 
triumphs  of  Caesar  and  Fompey,  we,  even  at  this  distant 
period,  forget,  as  we  read,  that  they  deluged  Rome  with 
the  blood  of  her  best  and  bravest  citizens.  Caesar  in 
particular  is  regarded  as  a  hero,  while  his  victim, 
Cato,  a  far  bettor  man,  is  scarcely  remembered,  because 
he  was  vanquished;  or,  if  he  be  remembered  at  all,  it 
is  with  a  feeling  of  contempt  for  his  suicide— for  that 
death  .which  we  regard  in  a  far  different  light  from  the 
poet,  who  lauds  the  mobile  fc</ium  of  that  last  of  the 
Romans !  And  to  come  down  to  our  own  times,  how 
few,  as  they  reflect  upon  the  brilliant  career  of  Napo- 
leon, ever  think  of  the  waste  of  life  which  his  conquests 
occasioned ! 

The  love  of  fame  has  in  many  instances  prompted  a 
.man  to  commit  suicide,  as  it  urged  Erestratus  to  fire 
Diana's  temple,  although  he  knew  that  death  would 
follow  his  exploit.  What !  U  this  longing  after  noto- 
riety so  deeply  implanted  in  the  human  breast,  that 
even  if  we  cannot  render  ourselves  «onspicuous  by  the 
terror  of  our  liyes,  we  seek  to  make  ourselves  notorious 
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by  our  manner  of  dying  ?  There  is  a  certain  charm 
about  this  posthumous  fame ;  and  though  these  imita- 
tors cannot  hope  to  rival  the  celebrity  of  Sappho  or  of 
Cato,  yet  there  appears  to  be  a  certain  degree  of  ro- 
mance attached  to  suicide,  which  so  acts  upon  certain 
persons  as  to  induce  them  to  .  uimeit  a  great  erimt)  for 
the  sake  of  being  talked  of  after  they  are  dead,  although 
they  can  never  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  bald  deed,  even 
if  it  IH-III  any. 

The  coroner  who  presided  at  the  inquest  on  Lord 
Castlereagh  was  right,  when  he  asserted  it  as  bis  belief 
that  every  man  who  committed  suicide  was  more  or  less 
under  the  influence  of  insanity.  It  must  be  so — even 
though  the  insanity  be  but  momentary.  Mere  distress 
of  mind  cannot  induce  a  man  to  give  up  all  hopes  in 
this  world,  and  to  rush  unbidden,  and  reeking  hot  with 
crime,  into  the  presence  of  his  Maker: — his  distress 
must  first  unhinge  the  mind  upon  which  it  acts,  before 
a  man  can  be  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  laying  violent 
hands  upon  himself.  Some  men,  it  is  true,  commit  sui- 
cide from  apparently  trivial  causes  ;  others  will  endure 
the  most  cruel  misfortunes  and  deprivations,  yet  never 
think  of  committing  suicide  at  all.  This  is  the  natural 
result  of  the  different  degrees  of  mental  sensibility  in 
different  individuals,  in  consequence  of  which  some  peo- 
ple are  as  deeply  affected  by  the  death  of  a  pet  dog,  as 
others  are  by  the  loss  of  a  wife  or  a  fortune. 

Some  people  deny  that  there  is  any  insanity  in  the 
matter,  and  maintain  that  it  is  a  mark  of  courage  to  cut 
short  our  existence  when  we  are  overwhelmed  with  mis. 
fortune.  What  a  miserable  self-deception  is  this  ! 
There  is  far  more  real  courage  in  breasting  bravely  the 
flood  of  misfortune,  than  is  required  to  commit  an  act 
of  self-destruction.  If,  again,  the  desire  of  making  a 
noise  in  the  world  have  some  influence  over  the  diseased 
mind  of  the  suicide,  how  miserably  is  he  deceived  in 
his  expectations  !  If  the  suicide  could  but  dream  in 
his  grave,  to  which  he  has  hurried  himself,  of  the  ill-na- 
nin-il  remarks  to  which  his  crime  gives  rise,  he  wonld 
be  ready  to  rise  from  his  blood-stained  tomb  with  indig- 
nation ! 

Many  individuals  imagine  that  when  a  sensitive  ind 
high-wrought  spirit  has  received  some  irreparable 
wound,  it  is  a  deed  of  noble  daring  to  seek  a  speedy 
relief  from  intolerable  sufferings  in  the  forgetfalness  of 
the  tomb.  Weak,  unfortunate  man  1  Does  the  suicide 
hope  to  find  in  death  the  oblivion  which  he  seeks  ? 
How  dearly  will  he  purchase  one  little  moment  of  for- 
getfulness  when  the  day  of  judgment  shall  arouse  him 
from  his  tomb  and  reveal  his  condemnation  to  eternal 
woes !  Empidocles  iu  ancient  times,  and  a  young 
English  nobleman  a  few  years  ago,  plunged  into  the 
crater  of  Vesuvius  :  the  flames  of  that  mount  were  but 
a  small  foretaste  of  the  fires  of  hereafter  ! 

I  do  not  mean  to  offer  an  excuse  for  suicide  on  the 
ground  of   insanity :   far  from  it.     I  look  upon  it  as  a 
crime — a  great,  a  crying  crime.     The  high,  the  noble 
and  the  good,   have  destroyed  themselves,    it    is  lru.-_! 
and  a  lamentable  fact  it  is,  that  by  so  doing  they  have 
encouraged  others  tp  follow  their  example.  Even  grant- 
ing that  the  suicide  be    insane  at   the  very  moment  of 
committing  the  dreadful  act,  he   is  still  criminal  in  not 
having  resisted  feelings,  often  criminal  in  themselves 
which   have   brought   him   to  such  a  state.     Napoleon 
Bonaparte  issued  an  ordinance  in   respect   to  suicide 
and  declared  that  to  "  fly  from  a  misfortune  without  re- 
sisting it  is  the  same  as  abandoning  the  field  of  battle 
without  having  conquered." 
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THE    PAST. 
Sy    Robert    Slyla. 

Ere  chaos  into  order  rest, 

And  matter  from  its  dark  repose. 

Housed  bj  the  voice  of  God. 
Form'd  sea  and  continent,  and  isle, 
And  light  and  beauty,  from  His  smile, 

Their  glories  spread  abroad  : 

Ere  Time  began  his  measured  flight, 
The  Past  uppear'd  in  mystic  light, 

A  boundless,  trackless  wa; 
And  roan  is  lost  in  deep  profound,— 
For  who  that  awful  gulf  can  sound— 

A  put  Eternity  I 
Th«  finit*  never  was  designed, 
To  paM  the  boundary  defined. 

That  causeless  link  to  trace, 
•Which  binds  all  living  world*  to  Him 
Before  whose  throue  the  Seraphim 

Loir  bow  with  wiug-veil'd  facer*] 

Bat  e'en  the  history  of  Tlm« 
Presents  to  man  a  height  sublime  • 

To  which  he  cannot  soar; 
Where  wonders  follow  wonders,  till 
The  more  he  thinks,  the  mjst'ry  still 

Bewilders  him  the  mor*. 

Tb«  hiit'ry  of  the  world  is  fraught 
With  subject  deep  for  serious  thought, 

But  our  own  lives  present 
A  scene  which  mem'ry  can  recal. 
Where  truth  is  found,  if  found  at  all— 

Our  living  monument! 

On  which  inscribed  our  hopes  and  fears, 
Our  struggles,  sorrows,  smiles,  and  tears. 

And  Tailings  truly  drawn,- 
A  lesson  gives  which  make*  us  wise. 
And  trains  us  for  those  happier  skies 

When  perfect  light  shall  dawn; 

Where  the  «t«tn«l  Present  reins. 

Nor  tun  e'er  Mts,  nor  moon  •  er  wanes. 

Nor  keard  or  sign  or  groan;— 
Wh«ra  Time  uor  Death  can  ever  blight. 
But  all  shall  dwell  in  lor*  and  light, 

And  know  as  tbey  are  known. 
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VHB  SCULPTOR  OF  FLORENCE. 

A  TALK. 

OUR  tale  commences  upon  one  of  those  delicious  even- 
ings when  the  splendour  of  an  Italian  sunset,  and  tbe 
beauties  of  an  Italian  sky,  seem  purposely  adapted  by 
nature  to  imbue  with  tenderness  and  joy  the  hearts  of 
those  lovers  who  seek  the  shady  groves,  or  wander  on 
the  backs  of  the  Arno,  to  breathe  in  each  other's  ears 
renewed  vows  of  affection  and  fidelity,  The  balmy 
breeze  was  laden  with  the  perfume  of  sweet  flowers  ; 
the  feathered  choristers  of  the  woods  were  closing  their 
daily  harmony  with  a  few  plaintive  and  touching  notes 
•of  melody  ;  and  already  were  the  lamps  bright  and  nu- 
merous in  many  of  the  gay  cassinos  which  adorned  the 
vale  of  Arno.  The  towers  and  spires  of  the  city  of 
Florence  were  for  a  moment  gilded  with  the  departing 
rays  of  the  setting  sirb  ;  the  mighty  dome,  which  at 
that  period  adorned  the  ducal  palace,  shone  as  if  it  were 
covered  with  a  sheet  of  the  most  precious  of  metals  ; 
and  then  a  soft  and  delicious  twilight  succeeded  the 
evanescent  effulgence  of  that  splendid  sunset. 

The  period  to  which  we  allude  was  tbe  middle  of  the 
.sixteenth  century  :  and  on  the  evening  in  question,  and 
at  about  the  hour  of  sunset,  two  forms  might  have  been 
distinguished  in  a  secluded  spot  on  the  banks  of  the 
Arno.  They  walked  slowly  up  and  down  the  place, 
which  they  had  evidently  selected  as  one  of  rendezvous; 
And,  from  the  melancholy  which  pervaded  their  coun- 
tenances, and  the  earnestness  of  their  conversation,  an 
imaginative  mind  might  gather  all  their  history  of  hope- 
less .and  unchangeable  love — of  passion  which  some 
stern  command  or  unkind  fate  refused  to  render  happy 
—of  vows  which  were  probably  never  to  be  fulfilled — 
and  of  promises  which  young  hearts  so  long,  no  tena- 
ciously, and  so  faithfully  cling  to. 

By  what  we  have  ere  now  said,  the  reader  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  perceiving  that  the  individuals  to  whom 
we  have  partially  introduced  him  were  a  lover  and  his 
fond  mistress — a  youth  and  a  beauteous  girl,  on  both  of 
whom  nature  had  been  prodigal  in  the  distribution  of 
her  embellishments.  The  former  was  tall  and  hand- 
some, with  a  countenance  cast  in  a  Grecian  mould,  and 
had  a  slender  though  sinewy  form,  which  the  vesture 
of  the  age  set  off  to  peculiar  advantage.  His  com- 
panion was  nearly  as  tall  as  be  :  and  her  graceful  figure, 
with  her  long  robe  dragging  upon  the  ground,  resem- 
bled the  Madonnas  whom  tbe  art  sts  of  those  times  loved 
to  trace  upon  their  canvass.  Her  large  black  eyes 
were  suffused  in  tears — her  vermilion  lips,  apart,  dis- 
closed a  set  of  the  whitest  felh — and  her  scarf  falliug 
from  her  shoulers,  revealed  short  glimpses  of  a  bust 
of  which  the  low  corsage  then  lu  fashion  could  not  con- 
ceal the  si.nw y  beauties. 

"  Wherefore  thus  distress  yourself,  Leonora  ?"  said 
the  youth,  in  a  soothing  tone  of  voice.  "  Destiny  can- 
not have  so  sad  a  fate  in  store  for  us." 

"  Oh,  Manuel  1"  exclaimed  the  weeping  girl ;  "  my 
father  is  inflexible ;  and,  as  he  himself  declared,  the 
laws  of  the  Persians  and  the  Medes  were  not  more  un- 
alterable than  his  will.  The  Marquis  of  Appiani  is 
rich  aud  powerful;  he  is  tbe  favourite  of  the  Grand 
Duke — and  through  his  influence  my  father  hopes  to 
re-establish  his  fallen  fortunes." 

"True — alas!  it  is  too  true,  Leonora,"  said  the 
young  man,  striking  his  forehead  with  his  band. 
"  Appiani  is  wealthy  and  great — and  I  a  poor  sculp- 
tor and  artist,  without  a  name — a  wretch  whose  daily 
toils  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  procure  him  his  daily 
bread  1  Oh  1  Leonora — Leonora  !" 

"  Do  not  give  way  to  despair,  Manuel." 
"And  yet  you  dare  not  bid  me  hope,  Leonora  !" 
There  was  a  bitterness  of  woe   in  the  words  of  each, 
which  went  to  the  hearts  of  the  disconsolate  lovers. 

"  And  yet,"  said  Manuel,  hastily,  and  after  a  long 
pause — "  and  yet  1  have  one  chance  of  acquiring  for- 
tune, fame,  and  the  consent  of  your  sire,  Leonora  ;  but 
it  is  madness — it  is  childish  to  entertain  so  ambitious  a 
design." 

"  Speak  !  speak  !"  cried  Leonora,  a  ray  of  hope  ani- 
mating her  pale  countenance.  "  Speak  :  in  situations 
like  ours,  I  could  fain  see  flowers  of  hope  growing  on 
the  verge  of  impossibility  itself." 

"Leonora,"  said  the  youth,  in  a  solemn  and  impres- 
sive tone  of  voice ;  "  in  ten  days  the  exhibition  of  the 
prize  statues  takes  place.  The  Grand  Duke  awards  a 
laurel  crown,  a  princely  fortune,  and  a  title  to  him  who 
produces  the  best  statue  of  St.  Cecilia.  Michael  Angelo 
— the  pride  of  Italy,  and  the  wonder  of  the  whole 
world— Michael  Angelo  is  the  judge ;  and  he  is  as  im- 
partial as  he  is  just  in  his  perception  of  real  merit.-' 

"  All  this  I  know,  Manuel,"  cried  Leonora,  some- 
what impatiently.  "  But  what  reference  has  it  to  our 
position  ?  You  are  aware  that  my  father  has  fixed  the 
wedding  to  take  place  on  the  day  succeeding  the  one 
which  markt  the  election  of  the  happy  artist,  who 
shall  please  the  great  Michael  Angelo  by  hi-  talent  and 
his  labour.*' 

"  I  know  that  you  will  laugh  at  me,  -Leonora — that 
you.  will  fancy  my  words  to  be  the  ravings  of  an  idiot, 
or  a  conceited  fool,"  continued  Manuel,  impetuously  ; 
"  but  all  may  not  be  so  vain  and  futile  as  you  think.  I 
have  prepared  my  statue  also  ;  I  have  worked  night  and 
day  for  months  past." 

"  Henoa  those  hollow  eyas— that  pale  countenance !' 
interrupted  Leonora,  glancing  tenderly  at  htr  lover. 
"Ah  1  I  have  toiled  as  ntver  yet  mi  toiled,"  pro- 
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ceaded  the  enthusiastic  youth ;  "  and  my  work  is  com- 
plete, save  the  arm  which  supports  tbe  lyre.  Three 
strokes  of  the  chisel  and  it  is  finished  '.  And  my  St. 
Cecilia  is  the  counterpart  of  my  Leonora ;  else  had  not 
the  statue  stood  the  slightest  chance  of  success  !" 

"  Manuel,   you  have   not  been  guilty  of  this  irnpu- , 
denoe  ?"  said  Leonora,  in  a  melancholy  tone  of  voice, 
which  went  like  a  dagger  to  the  heart  of  her  lover. 

"  Oh  !  it  is  too  true,"  returned  the  sculptor,  after  a 
moment's  pause.  "  But  do  not  laugh  at  my  folly.  I 
cling  to  that  statue,  not  as  an  artist — Oh  !  no — as  a 
lover.  The  Greeks  concealed  the  most  sublime  truths 
in  their  fables ;  that  of  Pygmalion  is  my  history. 
When  I  am  with  my  statue  I  am  not  alone  ;  and  now 
that  it  is  almost  complete — now  that  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  lovely  living  object,  I  tremble  before  it  as 
before  you.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  statue  palpitates 
as 'I  approach  it ;  and  then  I  kneel  to  it;  and  I  imagine 
that  sweet  music  issues  from  its  lyre.  Oh  !  that  statue 
is  now  my  only  hope  and  joy  !" 

Leonora  threw  herself  into  the  arras  of  her  lover 
and  wept  bitterly.  Her  voice  was  lost  in  sobs  ;  he 
kissed  her  chaste  forehead,  besought  her  to  be  calm, 
and  when  she  had  again  recovered  her  presence  of 
mind  he  resumed  his  discourse. 

"  When  the  Grand  Duke  had  filled  all  Italy  with 
the  news  of  his  proclamation  relative  to  the  intended 
competition,  of  which  Michael  Angelo  was  invited  to 
be  the  judge  and  arbiter,  a  sudden  idea  struck  me  that  I 
would  hew  from  a  shapeless  block  of  marble  the  image 
of  the  most  faultless  of  God's  creatures.  And  I  have 
succeeded,  Leonora;  and  oh  !  I  know  not  what  urges 
me  thus  to  hope ;  but  I  feel  that  if  my  statue  be  exhi- 
bited on  the  day  appointed,  the  prize  will  be  awarded 
to  him  who  sculptured  it." 

The  hope  that  thds  illuminated  the  mind  of  the  en- 
thusiastic ManueMpeedily  communicated  its  invigorat- 
ing influence  to  the  bosora  of  his  Leonora;  and  she 
smiled  through  her  tears  at  her  lover,  as  she  poured 
forth  her  sanguine  anticipations  and  heartfelt  wishes 
that  the  laurel  crown  should  encircle  his  brow. 

"  And,  oh  !•'  said  the  beauteous  girl,  as  she  leant 
upon  the  arm  of  Manuel,  "  how  dear  in  after  life  will 
be  this  spot  to  us  both.  It  was  here,"  she  continued,  in 
a  more  playful  tone,  "  that  we  first  met,  Manuel — here 
that  you  first  told  me  that  you  loved  me — here  that  your 
first  statue  of  the  Virgin  was  placed,  for  pilgrims  to 
kneel  to — and  here  that  you  first  disclosed  the  existence 
of  your  St.  Cecilia." 

Scarcely  had  Leonora  ceased  speaking,  when  the 
lovers  drew  near  to  a  remarkable  image  of  the  mother 
of  our  Saviour,  which  ornamented  tbe  spot.  It  had 
been  placed  there  agreeably  to  the  will  of  a  miser,  who 
had  died  a  few  years  previously ;  and  the  moderate  pe- 
cuniary tender  of  Manuel  to  the  executors  of  the  be- 
quest had  procured  for  him  the  sculpture  of  that  monu- 
ment of  a  miser's  penitence  and  charity  in  the  hour  of 
death.  The  lovers  drew  dear  the  statue  and  gaied 
upon  it  in  silence.  • 

"  The  hand  that  moulded  this  form  will  one  day  pro- 
duce works  which  shall  be  the  glory  of  Italy,''said  a 
solemn  voice  ;  and  in  a  moment  an  old  man,  whom  the 
shades  of  evening  had  hitherto  concealed  from  the  view 
of  the  lovers,  stood  before  them  ;  but  even  in  the  dubi- 
ous light  of  that  hour,  they  could  not  fail  to  mark  his 
keen  dark  eyes,  his  venerable  grey  hair,  and  his  modest 
attire,  which  gave  him  the  appearance  of  a  patriarch- 
shepherd  of  the  olden  time. 

'•  And  yet  so  splendid  a  production  is  suffered  to  re- 
main in  the  public  road,"  continued  the  old  man,  sur- 
veying the  outlines  of  the  statue  as  he  spake.  "  I  exa- 
mined it  this  morning  when  it  was  light,  and  it  is  fault- 
less." 

"  You  are  then  a  judge  in  these  matters,  old  man," 
said  Manuel,  hastily. 

"  A  little,"  returned  the  venerable  stranger,  care- 
lessly. "  I  once  made  them  my  study." 

"And  do  you  attach  much  importance  to  a  Work 
which  scarcely  occupied  the  sculptor  a  month  to  com- 
plete ?"  resumed  Manuel. 

"  Even  in  a  rough  design  the  germinations  of  great 
talent  may  be  discernible,"  was  the  reply.  "  But  how 
know  you  that  only  a  month— " 

"  Because  it  isth«  poor  fruit  of  my  toil,"  said  Ma- 
nuel, anticipating  the  stranger's  question. 

"  Ah !  this  is  a  strange  coincidence,  then"  observed  tbe 
old  man  ;  and  with  a  chuckling  laugh  he  added,  "  But 
may  I  be  informed  if  yon  have  prepared  a  St.  Cecilia 
for  the  election  that  is  to  take  place  a  week  or  ten  days 
hence?" 

"What  artist  in  Florence  has  not?"  demanded  Ma- 
nuel, impatiently;  for  there  was  something  in  the  man- 
ner of  his  interrogator  he  liked  not.  He  accordingly 
bade  the  inquisitive  stranger  farewell,  and  having  con- 
ducted his  beauteous  Leonora  to  the  gate  of  her  father's 
cassino,  he  hastened  back  to  the  modest  apartments 
which  he  occupied  in  a  humble  dwelling,  situate  in  one 
of  the  most  obscure  streets  of  the  city  of  Florence. 

Manuel  was  met  at  the  door  of  his  apartments  by  a 
laughing,  fair-haired,  bright  eyed,  intelligent  youth,  of 
lixteen,  who  ran  to  him  and  embraced  him  fervently, 
cryiog  at  the  same  time,  "  Good  news,  dear  brother 
Manuel ;  we  have  gold  enough  now  for  many  days  !" 
and  be  displayed  a  well-filled  pane  as  he  repeated  his 
ejaculations. 

"  Whence  came  that 'money,  Stephano  ?"  demanded 
Manuel 
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"From  the  sale  of  the  statue  of  St  Peter  700  garo 
me  to  take  to  Solomon  the  Jew,  this  morning,"  was  the 
immediate  reply. 

"  And  Solomon  gate  you  thirty  ducats  t"  said  Mt- 
nnel,  in  a  tone  of  unaffected  surprise. 

"No,  no— not  he!"  answered  Stephano,  with  an 
arch  smile.  "  But  I  will  not  keep  you  in  suspense, 
dear  Manuel ;  I  was  hastening  to  old  Solomon's  shop, 
with  the  little  statue  in  my  hands ;  when,  as  I  passed 
the  grand  exhibition  hall,  I  just  stepped  in  to  see  tbe 
statues  that  are  already  sent  thither.  An  old  man. 
dressed  like  a  countryman,  with  white  hair " 

"  And  a  cap  without  a  plume  ?"  said  Manuel,  has- 
tily. 

"  Exactly,"  replied  Stephano.  "  Do  you  know 
him  t" 

"  I  have  seen  him  this  evening,"  said  ManaeL 
"  Proceed  I" 

"  Well,  this  identical  old  man,  then,  was  busily  exa- 
mining tbe  statues  with  a  most  critic&l  eye,  and  peering1 
at  each  as  if  he  were  tbe  best  judge  of  all  their  respec- 
tive merits  in  Christendom,  when  he  suddenly  exclaimed, 
'  What  a  splendid  production!'  I  turned  round,  and 
saw  that  he  was  gazing  at  your  little  statue  of  St.  Peter, 
which  I  held  in  my  hands.  '  Is  that  yours,  young  man  ?' 
said  he.  I  replied  that  it  was  my  brother's ;  he  asked 
your  name  and  place  pf  residence,  and  I  could  not  heJp 
telling  him  the  truth.  'Manuel  Ascanio?'  cried  he, 
repeating  the  name  several  times.  '  What  I  he  who 
was  employed  to  sculpture  the^slatue  of  tbe  Madonna 
on  the  banks  of  the  Arno  ?  I  only  arrived  here  yester- 
terday,'  continued  he,  '  and  I  have  already  heard  much 
about  it.'  I  replied  in  the  affirmative.  He  asked  me 
to  sell  him  the  little  statue  I  had  with  me ;  and  when 
he  offered  me  that  purse,  containing  thirty  ducats,  tor 
it,  I  was  only  too  glad  to  make  him  close  the  bargain. 
Old  Solomon  would  not  have  given  us  more  than  fix 
ducats  at  the  outside." 

"  This  is  a  fortunate  presage,"  said  Manuel,  "and 
argues  well  for  the  St.  Cecilia." 

"O  my  dear  brother,"  cried  Stephano,  "I  am  so 
rejoiced  that  I  have  at  last  met  some  one  who  know* 
how  to  appreciate  your  works  !  I  feel  certain  that  you, 
will  succeed  at  the  approaching  exhibition." 

"  To  supper  and  to  bed,  Stephano,"  exclaimed  Ma- 
nuel, without  noticing  his  brother's  observations.  "I 
must  arise  betimes  to  visit  the  gallery  and  inspect  the 
statues  of  my  rivals.  My  own  performance  shall  not 
be  placed  there  before  the  grand  day  of  trial."  V  t 

Manuel  slept  soundly  that  night,  for  hope  beat  bisA 
in  his  breast ;  and  in  his  dreams  be  taw  Leonora  smil- 
ing  upon  him.  He  fancied  that  all  obstacles  would  bo 
speedily  removed,  and  that  he  should  shortly  lead  the 
beautiful  girl  to  the  altar,  where  his  most  sanguine  an- 
ticipations were  to  be  fulfilled,  Hut. when  he  awoke  in 
the  morning  he  recollected  that  he  had  still  the  Marquis 
of  Appiani  as  hit  rival;  and  he  hastened  to  the  gallery, 
where  the  exhibition  was  Jo  take  place,  to  distract  his 
mind  for  an  hour  or  two  from  dwelling  upon  aught  that 
was  disagreeable  to  him. 

Manuel  had  not  left  his  modest  dwelling  half  an 
hour' when  aloud,  knock  summoned  Stephano  to  the 
door ;  and  in  the  visitor,  who  walked  unceremoniously 
into  the  front  room,  the  youth  recognUed  the  old  man 
who  bad  purchased  the  statue  of  St.  Peter  of  him  the 
day  before.  Stephano  accordingly  received  him  with  all 
possible  politeness,  and  desired  him  to  be  seated. 

"  Good  morning,"  said  the  old  man,  sinking  into  a 
chair.  "  Is  your  brother  within?"  »JSj, 

"  He  is  gone  to  inspect  the  statues,"  was  the  answer 
delivered  in  a  respectful  tone.  «« 

"  Perhaps  he  intends  to  send  one  himself  to  the  ex* 
hibition  ?"  continued  the  stranger. 

Stephano  nodded  an  affirmative  in  a  certain  mysteri- 
ous and  arch  mauner,  which  implied  that  the  matter 
was  more  than  half  a  secret. 

"  I  must  see  it,"  said  the  old  man,  abruptly. 

"  Impossible !"  cried  Stephano.  "  My  brother  ha* 
given  me  the  most  positive  orders  never  to  admit  any 
cne  into  his  private  studio." 

"  Did  I  not  proffer  you  a  good  price  for  yfur  little 
statue  yesterday?"  demanded  tbe  old  man.  •  , 

"  You  did  ;  and  I  thank  you,"  answered  Stephano  ; 
"  for  never  was  money  more  welcome.  We  had  not 
an  obole  in  the  bouse." 

"  And  in  case  your  brother's  statue  does  not  obtain 
the  ptiie,"  continued  the  stranger,  "  which  is  very  pro- 
bable, especially  as  some  of  the  first  artists  have  forward- 
ed their  works  to  the  exhibition,— what  would  become 
of  St.  Cecilia  then  ?" 

Stephano's  countenance  became  suddenly  cloudef, 
as  he  calculated  the  chances  and  consequentes  of  bis 
brother's  failure.  The  stranger  saw  the  advantage  he 
had  gained,  and  hastened  to  follow  it  up. 

"  In  case  your  brother's  statue  shonld  be  rejected,1'  ' 

id  the  old  man,  "  I  will  purchase  it." 

"  Yon !"     exclaimed    Stephano,   starting  from    his 

»« f  ^^     .       '  ' 

"  Yes — I !"  calmly  rejoined  the  stranger .  ••  AK 
though  an  humble  individual,  I  fancy  that  I  have  some 
taste  and  discrimination  in  the  fine  arts;  .and  I  pledge 
myself  to  purchase  the  statue  if  it  be  rejected  at  the 
exhibition." 

Stephano  did  not  hesitate  another  moment. 

«•  Fnflow  me,  then,"  said  the  youth ;  and  he  led  tb* 
way  to  an  inner  apartment,  in  which  the  statue  of  St. 
Cecilia  was  standing  upon  its  pedestal.  That  was  the 
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room  in  which  Manuel  had  toiled  "as  nerer  be- 
fore man  had  (oiled"  —  in  which  he  had  devoted  hours 
and  days  to  the  contemplation  only  of  hit  magnificent 
work  —  in  which  a  faithful  lover  had  hewn  from  a  shape- 
lest  block  of  marble  an  all  but  speaking  counterpart  of 
her  he  adored  —  in  which  he  had  reiterated  in  private 
all  the  vows  and  protestations  he  had  ever  made  to 
Leonora  during  their  evening  walks.  That  was  the 
room,  in  fine,  where  had  been  passed  some  of  the  most 
felicitous  as  well  as  some  of  the  most  wretched  hours  of 
Manuel's  life  !  And  that  room  contained  the  statue  on 
which  rested  all  his  hopes  —  the  symmetrical,  the  beau- 
tiful statue  which  was  full  of  life,  and  meaning, 
and  love,  and  tenderness  to  him  —  the  statue  which, 
although  bearing  the  name  of  the  patroness  of  music, 
might  immortalite  the  transcendant  beauties  of  her 
whom  he  loved  so  sincerely  and  so  wclL 

"  This  is  the  statue  !"  said  Stephano. 

"  A  master-piece  !"  exclaimed  the  old  man. 

Stephano  clapped  his  hands  together  in  delight. 

"  It  is  no  wonder  that  your  brother  kept  this  delicious 
image  concealed  from  every  eye  !"  cried  the  old  man, 
with  a  smile  qf  the  most  unfeigned  rapture.  "The  very 
air  —  the  very  breath  of  mortals  would  almost  seem  to 
be  capable  of  spoiling  that  fragile  marble,  and  tainting 
that  most  exquisite  flower  of  neauly  —  ah!"  And  the 
old  man  started  as  if  he  were  suddenly  bitteu  by  a 
venemout  reptile. 

"  Is  anything  the  matter!  Are  yon  ill?"  enquired 
Stephano,  anxiously  gazing  upon  the  changed  counte- 
nance of  the  stranger. 

"  No,  boy,  no,"  said  the  old  man,  in  an  agitated  tone 
of  voice.  "  But  there  is  a  fault  —  a  greivous  fault  —  or 
rather  negligence  in  that  statue.  The  arm  which  sup- 
ports the  Ivre  is  incomplete." 

"A  fault!  Oh  no!"  cried  Strphano,  "it  cannot 
be!" 

"  A  fault,  I  say,"  cried  the  stranger.  "  Three  strokes 
of  the  chisel  —  three  blows  of  the  hammer,  and  that 
statue  is  complete." 

And  an  he  uttered  these  words,  the  old  man  seized 
the  chisel  and  a  hammer  which  lay  upon  the  table 
near  him,  and  approached  the  statue. 

If  Consider,  signor!  —  wbat  are  you  about  ?"  cried  Ste- 
,  phano,  rushing  forward,  and  catching  the  stranger  by 
the  skirt  of  his  doublet. 

,  "  Boy,  did  I  not  say  I  would  purchase  that  statue  if 
it  failed  to  please  at  the  exhibition  ?"  said  the  old  man, 
calmly  pushing  Slephaoo  aside.  "  1  will  forfeit  a 
thousand  ducats  if  I  should  spoil  it;"  and  he  ad- 
vanced towards  the  statue. 

"And  my  brother!"  cried  Stephano. 

"He  will  rejoice  at  wbat  I'm  about  to  do,"  was 
the  reply. 

Stephano  urged  no  further  objection,  but  stood 
trembling  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  while  the  old 
man  slowly  and  cautiously  applied  the  chisel  three 
times  to  the  defective  part  of  the  statue,  and  then 
surveyed  his  work  with  admiration  and  delight.  At 
that  moment  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door.  Ste- 
phano ^recognized  his  brothel's  signal,  hurried  the 
stranger  into  the  front  room,  closed  the  studio,  and 
hastened  to  admit  Manuel,  who  started  when  he  re- 
cognised in  bis  visitor  the  individual  he  had  tpoken 
to  the  evening  before  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno,  at 
the  statue  of  the  Madonna. 

"This  is  the  gentleman  who  purchased  the  statue 
of  St.  Peter,"  said  Stephano,  presenting  the  stranger 
to  hit  brother.  "  He  has  called  to  ascertain  if  you 
intend  to  exhibit  a  specimen  of  your  abilities." 

"Oh,  no!"  cried  Manuel,  in  a  sorrowful  tone  of 
voice';  "  I  have  just  now  inspected  the  statues  already 
placed  in  the  gallery,  and  see  so  much  perfection  tkere, 
that  I  dare  not  expose  myself  .to  the  certainty  of  defeat 
and  consequent  disgrace." 

"Be  not  discouraged,  young  man,"  exclaimed  the 
stranger.  "  I  am  not  vain,  but  I  flatter  myself  I  am 
able  to  discern  merit  where  it  exist*  ;  and  by  the  spe- 
cimen* of  your  capabilities  I  have  already  seen  —  the 
Madonna  and  the  St.  Peter—  I  augur  well  in  your  fa- 
vour.." 

The  old  man  waited  not  for  a  reply  ;  bat  having 
wished  the  brothers  a  hasty  "good  morning,"  he 
abruptly  withdrew. 

"  3e  not  discouraged,  dear  brother,"  said  Stephano, 
when  the  visitor  had  departed.  "  That  individual  is 
apparently  a  judge,  and  his  opinion  must  not  be  lightly 

"  Oh,  Stephano  !  I  have  this  day  seen  some  splen- 
did productions  of  art,"  exclaimed  Maauel."  Let  me 
contemplate  my  own  statue  once  more,  and  thus  acquire 
fresh  hopes  and  fresh  courage.'' 

"  One  moment,"  said  Slephano. 

9  "Wo;  come  with  me,"  cried  Manuel  ;  and  he  led 
his  brother  into  the  adjacent  room. 

Manuel  cast  one  look  at  his  statue,  and  gave  a  sndden 
•tart.  He  ran  up  to  it,  examined  the  arm,  passed  his 
hand  over  his  eyes,  and  convinced  himself  that  it  was 
BO  delusion. 

"  Stephano  !"  said  he,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  as  he 
turned  hsstilyfround  to  his  terrified  brother  ;"  that  indi- 
vidual who  hn  just  left  the  h 

"  Pardon  me—  and  I  will  tell  you  all,"  cried  Stepha- 
no,  falling  upon  hi*  knees. 

plied    the  chisel   to  my  statue!"  ejaculated 
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"  Oh  !  my  dear  brother— pardon  me  '."  cried  Stepha- 
no, still  trembling  at  Manuel's  feet. 

•'  And  that  old  waa— "continued  the  sculptor. 
"  Who  is  he  ?••  >ai J  .Stepbano. 
"Michael  Angelo  himself!"  was  the  answer. 
"  Michael  Angelo  !"  cried   Stephano,  leaping  upon 
his  feet.     "  Manuel,  be  will  award  you  tho  crown,  and 
we  shall  be  rich  and  happy  evermore." 

"  Michael  Angelo  igrny  friend  !••  exclaimed  Manuel, 
n  a  paroxysm  of  the  wildest  joy.  "  Michael  Augelo 
tas  seen  my  statue — Michael  Angelo  has  been  in  my 
louse  !  Oh  1  this  mean  dwelling  will  henceforth  *p- 
lear  tn  me  a  palace  !  For  Michael  Augelo  has  been 
lere-^the  pride  of  Italy — the  wonder  of  Europe — and 
ic  has  bade  me  hope  !  Stepbano,  I  suffocate  with  joy  ! 
[  fain  would  weep,  and  cannot !  Oh  that  such  unex- 
pected happiness  should  have  been  in  store  for  me  !•' 

"He  said  your  St.  Cecilia  was  a  cktf  d'atutre,  Ma- 
nuel," cried  Stephano.  "The  opinion  of  Michael  An- 
gelo is  the  opinion  of  Italy  :  a  prophecy  of  Michael 
Angelo  it  an  order  of  destiny.  O  what  a  great  man 
has  deigned  to  visit  us  !  '  And  what  bounty  uu  the  part 
of  Heaven  is  this!" 

"  What  will  happen  to  me  during  the  next  ten  days 
I  know  not,"  said  Manuel,  solemnly  ;  "  but  this  I  feel 
that  1  have  just  experienced  the  most  profound  emo- 
tion which  a  man  can  support.  Another  Mich  a  shock, 
of  happiness  or  misery,  would  kill  me  on  the  spot,  or 
send  me  a  raving  madman  to  a  receptacle  for  the  in- 
sane. But,  O  God!  my  prayers  are  pure,  and  tbou 
canst  change  my  crown  of  thorns  into  one  of  laurels  !" 

Tea  days  passed  tediously  away  ;  and  during  that 
period  Ma'nucl  had  not  a  single  opportunity  of  convers- 
ing with  Leonora  Vivaldi.  Her  father,  who  was  well 
aware  of  her  passion  for  the  obscore  nculptor,  and  who 
was  desirous  of  accomplishing  the  union  between  her 
and  the  Marquis  Appiani,  ordered  )s»r  to  be  so  narrowly 
watched  that  she  could  not  once  repair  to  the  usual 
place  of  ?r  ii,i',;itMis  during  the  time  that  elapsed  be- 
tween the  evening  on  which  our  tale  opens  and  the  day 
that  was  fixed  for  the  exhibition  of  the  statues,  and  the 
final  judgment  of  Michael  Angelo.  A  note  from  Ma- 
nuel  had,  however,  informed  her  of  all  that  had  occurred 
in  reference  to  his  statue,  and  the  great  man  who  had 
spoken  so  highly  in  his  favour. 

The  morning  of  the  eventful  day  dawned  ;  and  many 
an  artist  rose  from  a  sleepless  couch  with  a  brow  ren- 
dered feverish,  ami  a  heart  acbiug  with  uncertainty, 
hope,  and  fear.  Florence  was  all  confusion,  mirth, 
bustle,  and  joy  ;  the  streets  leading  to  the  gallery  in 
which  the  statues  were  exhibited  were  crowded  to  ex- 
cess. Every  one  was  anxious  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
ducal  cortege  ;  but  all  were  more  impatient  still  to  see 
the  arbiter  of  the  competition,  Michael  Angelo — the 
mighty  artist  whojrtd  been  invited  from  Home  to  pre- 
side at  the  ceremony. 

It  had  been  ordered  by  proclamation  that  all  the  sta- 
tues should  be  conveyed'to  the  gallery  by  mid-day  ;  the 
decision  was  to  be  made  at  about  three  in  the  afternoon. 
Manuel  aod  Stepbano  rose  early,  and  were  anxiously 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  vehicle  which  bad  been 
ordered  to  convey  the  St.  Cecilia  to  the  gallery, 
when  a  letter  was  bmught  by  a  page  bearing  the 
livery  of  the  Count  Vivaldi.  The  missive  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  elder  brother,  and  its  contents  were  as 
follows  :— 

'•MANI-KL, — I  have  long  been  aware  of  your  attach- 
ment fur  my  daughter  ;  and  were  I  alone  v^fa  her  on 
earth,  if  I  had  not  a  son  whom  I  should  Icavrpoor  and 
miserable,  I  would  gladly  consent  to  your  union.  But 
this  cannot  be.  If  the  Marquis  Appiani  espouse  my 
daughter,  my  fallen  fortunes  will  be  established  once 
•lore,  and  my  son  will  be  placed  in  a  condition  worthy 
of  his  family  and  his  ancestors.  Ought  not  Leonora, 
then,  to  sacrifice  herself  for  her  parents  and  her  bro- 
ther ?  If  thou  thickest  she  ought,  I  pray  thee  show 
thy  love  for  her,  and  do  nut  dishonour  h-r.  Recollect 
that  Lisa  del  Giscando  was  disgraced  when  Leonardo 
de  Vinci  published  ier  portrait.  Renounce,  then,  the 
exhibition  of  your  statue — consider  my  old,  age,  my 
grey  hair»— respect  the  honour  of  Leonora — and  we 
will  both  bless  yon  together. 

<•  VIVALDI." 

The  letter  dropped  from  Manuel's  band — Stephano 
picked  it  up  and  perused  it  hastily. 

"  I  wait  your  reply,  signor,"  wid  ihe  page 

"  Lisa  del  Giscaudo  was  disgraced,"  mused  Manuel, 
audibly,  "  and  she  awarded  not  stolen  interviews  to  her 
lover, — and  she  was  not  promised  to  a  Marquis  Appiani. 
Tell  the  Count,  yuur  master,"  he  added,  in  a  firm  tone 
of  voice,  turning  to  the  page,  "  that  I  obey  his  wishes, 
and  that  if  he  order  me  to  break  my  sUtue  to  pieces,  I 
am  ready  to  fulfil  bis  orders." 

The  boy  wa*  about  to  depart,  when  Manuel,  recol- 
lecting a  question  which  he  was  desirous  of  asking, 
called  him  back. 

"  You  are  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  this  let- 
ter ?••  inquired  Manuel. 

"  I  am  in  my  master's  confidence,"  was  the  reply. 

"Tell  me,  then,"  resumed  Manuel,  "how  came  the 
Count  Vivaldi  to  ascertain  that  my  statue  was  the  image 
of  bis  daughter  ?" 

"  Michael  Angelo  was  presented  to  the  Count,  list 
evening,  by  the  Marquis  Appiaoi ;  and  when  he  was 
introduced  to  Signora  Leonora  he  discovered  the  like. 
neu." 

"You  m»y  go,"  said  Mannel  :  and  the  page  with- 


to bear  the  sculptor's  message  to  his  master.  So 
soon  a«  he  was  des'patcneid  Manuel  shut  himself  up  in 
his  studio,  and  Stephano  gave  way  to  his  grief  in  the 
front  chamber. 

It  Ira*  about  one  o'clock  when  the  Marquis  Appiani, 
who  was  ignorant  that  Manuel  was  his  rival  in  Leono- 
ra's affections,  called  at  the  humble  dwelling  of  the  two 
brothers.  Manuel  was  summoned  by  Stepbano  from 
his  studio,  and  the  Marquis  hastened  to  unfold  the  ob. 
ject  of  his  visit. 

Your  name,  I  believe,  is  Manuel  Ascanio?"  said 
the  Marquis. 

"  It  is,  my  lord,"  was  the  reply. 

"  You  have  accomplished  a  chef  d'auvre,  signor," 
continued  the  Marquis;  "and  the  Grand  Duke  has 
sent  me  to  fetch  it.  My  followers  wait  outside.  Yon 
are  to  accompany  me ;  his  highness  is  desirous  of  seeine 
you." 

"  Accident,  my  lord,"  said  Mannel,  with  a  deep  sigh, 
"or  rather  the  indiscretion  of  my  brother,  discovered 
that  statue  of  which  you  are  speaking,  to  a  great 
man — " 

"  Despatch— I  am  anxious  to  see  it,"  interrupted  the 
Marquis.  "  Michael  Angelo  has  already  spoken  so 
highly  of  its  merits." 

"  I  dare  not  show  it  to  a  soul,"  said  Manuel,  with 
difficulty  suppressing  In*  tears. 

"  But  I,"  urged  the  Marquis,  smiling,  "am  ordered 
by  the  Grand  Duke  to  carry  it  to  his  presence,  and  I 
dare  not  disobey.'' 

"  My  word  is  pledged,''  said  Manuel.    - 

"So  is  mine,"  returned  the  Marquis,  taking  a  heavy 
purse  from  his  pocket  and  throwing  it  upon  the  table. 
"  If  the  statne  be  sold,  there  is  the  money.  I  re-pur- 
chase it ;  but  mine  it  must  be  ; — and  the  Marquis  sum- 
moned bis  followers  from  the  passage  where  they  were 
waiting  without. 

"  You  dare  not  take  it  by  force,"  cried  Manuel, 
fiercely  confronting  the  Marquis  Appiani. 

"  I  dan-  execute  the  Duke's  orders,"  was  the  calm 
reply,  as  the  Marquis  beckoned  his  followers  to  attend 
upon  him  whithersoever  he  might  lead. 

"This  tyranny — this  injustice  is  insupportable!''  ex- 
claimed Manuel,  wildly. 

"  O  brother  !  give  them  the  statue,"  cried  Stephar.o  ; 
"  your  fame — your  fortune  depend  upon  it!" 
"llWait  one  moment— one  moment  only,"  said   Ma- 
nuel, after  an  instant's  consideration,  "  and  the  statue 
shall  be  yours.'*  , 

The  Marquis  nodded  an  affirmative,  and  Manuel 
rushed  into  his  studio,  and  closed  the  door. 

'•  He  wishes  to  take  one  la-t  fond  view'  of  it  alone," 
said  Stepbano,  as  his  brother  disappeared. 

Bui  a  loud  and  long  laugh,  and  then  a  cry  of  rage 
echoed  from  the  adjacent  apartment ;  and  these  were 
followed  by  the  din  of  a  chisel  and  a  hammer  upon  the 
marble ;  and  then  succeeded  a  crash  which  shook  the 
house  to  its  foundation.  Stepbano,  the  Marquis,  and 
his  followers  ran  into  the  studio;  and  as  they  entered, 
they  stumbled  over  shapeless  pieces  of  broken  m.irl.ii-. 
whu-h  Manuel  bad  scattered  upon  the  floor.  The  statue 
had  disappeared;  but  the  remuants  were  before  them! 

"  Ob,  Mauuel '  wbat  have  you  done  ?"  exclaimed 
Stephano,  bunting  into  an  agony  of  tears. 

"  Let  them  Uke-the  statue  now — the  face  is  all  disfi- 
gured, and  the  limbs  arc  scattered  over  tbe  room  '."  said 
the  sculptor,  with  an  ironical  laugh. 

"  What  can  I  say  to  his  Highness  ?"  cried  the  Mar- 
quis, as  he  turned  to  leave  the  spot.  •'  It  is  as  much  as 
my  head  is  worth  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  statue  !" 

With  these  words  the  Marquis  Appiani  departed, 
followed  by  his  attendants,  and  leaving  behind  them 
two  hearts  so  full  of  sorrow  that  a  misanthrope  would 
have  wept  at  the  sight  of  the  despair  which  wa»  de- 
picted upon  their  countenances. 

"  Fame  aod  fortune  for  ever  gone  !"  cried  Stepha- 
no, after  a  long  silence. 

"And  Aer  honour  preserved  from  calumniating 
surmise,"  added  Mannel,  (irmly;  and  he  felt  a  mo- 
mentary glow  of  pride,  and  of  happiness,  for  he 
knew  that  he  had  doM  a  noble  and  a  generous  deed  : 
but  these  sentiments  soon  passed  away,  and  gave 
place  to  others  of  a  more  gloomy  character  still. 
"  And  yet,  Slephauo— I  can  weep — I  can  gnash  mv 
teeth  with  rage.  I  have  destroyed  a  statue  which  Ms 
cfaael  Angelo  had  perfected—  i  htait  effaced  the  most 
lovely  lineaments  that  ever  represented  a  living 
thing !  Oh !  it  is  a  crime,  that  wfcich  I  haw  done 
— a  great  crime  '." 

"  Yes,  weep,  brother,— weep  !  Oh  !  yon  have  good 
cause  for  sorrow," said  Stephano.  "But — hark!  nu. 
merous  footsteps  approach  our  door;  the  Grand  Duke 
has  aent  his  shires  to  take  us  to  the  Inquisition  for  the 
de«d  you  have  done." 

And  as  Stephano  spoke,  the  outer  room,  the  door  of 
which  had  been  left  open  by  Ihe  Marqui*  and  hi*  follow- 
ers, was  filled  with  visitors,  at  the  head  of  whom  wen 
Michael  Angelo  and  Count  Vivaldi. 

"  Rash  youth  !"  cried  Michael  Angelo,  addressing 
himself  to  Manuel ;  "  yon  destroy  the  masterpiece  of 
the  age,  at  the  moment  when  I  obtain  the  consent  of 
Count  Vivaldi  to  your  union  with  hi*  daughter." 

"  Impossible  !"  cried  Manuel,  scarcely  daring  to  be- 
lieve his  ears :  "  and  the  Marqais  Appiani  r1 

••  The  Duke  has  pardoned  him,"  said  Michael  An- 
gelo; "and  here  u,  the  golden  crown  for  you.  Hi* 
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Highness,  moreover,  awardvyou  a  year  to  perfect  ano- 
ther itatue  of  St.  Cecilia  .'" 

"  And  Leonora  anxiously  waits  to  greet  the  cham- 
pion of  the  exhibition,1'  said  Count  Vivaldi.  "  You 
made  a  noble  sacrifice,  Manuel — and  you  are  well  wor- 
thy of  my  daughter.  Let  us  hasten  'to  the  cassino  in 
the  Vale  of  Arno,  and  there  celebrate  the  happy  ter- 
mination of  this  eventful  day  '"  f 

NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  MS  relative  to  CbrUt't  Hospital  is  leftat  the  publUber'*.  2. 
Old  Baile)-. 

Ill*  LiM  sent  from  Sir ofortl  are  perfrctly  inadmissible,  In  con- 
sequence of  (lie  grr:ti  Ini; tii  ut  UK-  poem. 

A  Jurmite  It  thanked  fur  hit  Inni.  which  thall  be  attended  to. 

A  Terltta!  Epifram  Is  declined  with  llmnU.  We  reprat  for  the 
tenth  lime  tual  we  do  not  conrt  poellc  contributions  of  any  kind. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  J  ii'i.  promised  prate  article. 

Mr.  E.  Prrry'i  lelier  bus  been  refern-d  to  the  proper  quarter; 
but  the  oBer  is  declined  with  thanks. 

To  our  Correspoudeut  ai  tUvincton  —We  arc  much  obliged  for 
vonr  eommuniealion.  Ibe  do  ation  of  Two  ShilliuK»  auil  Six- 
peiice  to  the  Coal-Whlppen'  Fund  shall  be  derated  to  the  purpose 
desired.  We  rexret  to  stair  that  Mr.  Kahrrl  Parry  it  indeed  the 
backslider  alluded  to  iu  tbc  journal*,  and  who  obtained  so  much 
celebrity  In  Wales. 

Tbe  veiws  upon  Ptltngtr  are  rood.  The  rhymei  are  not  how- 
ever  complete,  because  the  tint  syllable  ia  Poilngtr  it  bard,  and 
the  second  soft. 

We  thank  Mr.  G.  J ».  of  Glasgow,  for  his  letter,  and  shall 

be  clad  to  receive  commonleiitkias  From  him  relative  to  Ibe  pro- 
gress of  Teeiotalibin  in  that  cilf.  lilt  »*rk  he  enquires  about, 
can  be  obtained  at  Mr.  Slrange's,  rawruostv  BOW. 
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IT  is  our  pleasing  duty  to  inform  onr  readers  in 
the  country,  that  an  establishment,  entitled  TUB 
UNITED  KINGDOM  TOTAL-ABSTISENCK  LIFE-AS- 
SOCIATION, has  been  founded  in  Moorgate-street, 
for  Mutual  Assurance  on  Lives,  Annuities,  En- 
dowments, and  Deposits. 

Of  all  the  many  institutions  civilised  society 
has  devised  to  ameliorate  anil  guard  against  the 
thousand  and  one  casualties  to  which  we  are 
liable,  as  weak  and  mortal  beings,  none  would  ap- 
pear to  be  more  beneficial  and  praiseworthy  than 
the  various  establishments  for  the  Assurance  of 
Life.  Comprising  in  their  purpose  the  first  duty 
of  man-that  of  ultimately  providing  for  those 
near  and  dear  relations  naturally  looking  to  him 
for  support— the  practice  of  Life  Assurance  be- 
comes, through  its  effects,  a  sacred  obligation,  as 
well  as  a  wise  and  prudential  provision.  w  ithout 
it  all  the  sweet  charities  of  life  are  incomplete. 
If  we  would  have  "our  memories  smell  sweet 
and  blo?som  in  the  dust,"  we  cannot  too  soon  se- 
cure to  those  we  may  leave  behind,  a  refuge  trom 
the  storms  of  the  world— a  shield  from  the  chil- 
line  blasts  of  poverty,  and  the  gnawing  pangs  of 
want.  A  more  noble  and  useful  investment  than 
than  that  of  Life  Assurance  can  scarcely  be  con- 
ceived The  scruples  of  some  Roman  Catholic 
countries  long  forbade  the  introduction  of  Life 
Assurance  Companies  amongst  them,  on  the  pre- 
text that  it  was  contrary  to  morality,  and  an  of- 
fence against  public  decency,  to  set  a  price  upon 
the  life  of  a  freeman,  which  is  above  all  valuation. 
This  prejudice  has  at  length  disappeared  before 
the  spread  of  public  opinion.  The  association  of 
individuals,  to  secure  to  the  husband  and  father 
the  means  of  providing  for  his  wife  and 
children,  when  by  his  death  they  shall  become 
the  widow  and  orphans,  is  one  in  which  all 
may  well  join.  To  increase  the  sphere  of  the  be- 
nefits of  these  associations  is  the  duty  of  all  who 
understand  their  principles  j  and,  with  this  im- 
pression, we  have  penned  this  article  to  recom- 
mend to  public  notice  the  first  Life  Assurance 
Company  ever  yet  established  upon  the  salutary 
and  glorious  principles  of  Teetptalism. 

But  Life  Insurance  is  not  only  valuable  as  a 
provision  for  families  after  death :  it  is  also  infi- 
nitely useful  in  various  commercial  and  legal 
transactions.  Among  many  others,  the  follow- 
ing may  be  enumerated : — 

Capital,  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  annuities 
depending  on  a  life,  will  acquire  permanence  by 
assuring  such  a  life.  • 

Securities  on  life  interests  may,  by  insurance, 
be  rendered  eligible  for  the  purpose  of  raising 

loans. 

The  Guardians  of  a  person  who,  at  a  certain 
age,  will  come  into  the  possession  of  property, 
may  obtain  a  security  for  advances  made  in  the 
meantime,  by  assuring  bis  life  until  he  shall 
be  at  the  given  age. 

Dependants  on  the  lives  of  others  may,  by 
assuring  such  lives,  be  relieved  from  tbe  anxiety 
natural  to  their  situation. 

Debtors,  who  are  unable  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  their  creditors  immediately,  but  who 


may  have  the  means  of  liquidating  the  amount  in 
a  certain  time,  should  they  live  so  long,  may,  by 
the  aid  of  a  temporary  assurance  on  their  lives, 
offer  a  satisfactory  arrangement ;  or,  should  their 
views  fail  in  discharging  their  debts  in  the  given 
time,  and  they  or  their  creditors  continue  the  as- 
surance, the  amount  will  be  by  that  means  realised 
at  their  decease.  The  ruinous  consequences  of 
insolvency  may  in  this  way  frequently  be  averted. 
M-arriagt  settlement*  may  be  effected  advan- 
tageously through  the  means  of  Life  Assurance, 
particularly  where  the  husband  is  engaged  in 
trade.  For  instance, — suppose  the  lady's  fortune 
be  £2000,  one  half  may  be  placed  at  the  gentle- 
man's disposal,  and  trie  remaining  half  be  in- 
vested in.  the  funds,  in  the  names  of  trustees,  on 
behalf  of  the  lady.  The  interest  on  this  invest- 
ment, in  an  assurance  on  the  gentleman's  life 
(his  age  being  twenty-five,  say), will  realise 
£2000,  the  whole  amount  of  the  lady's  fortune,  at 
his  decease,  which,  with  the  principal  money  in 
the  funds  added,  will  make  £3000.  Thus  the 
lady's  original  fortune  is  h«re  increased  by  one 
half,  and  entirely  independent  of  tbe  gains  of  her 
husband. 

To  Military  and  Naval  Men  the  utility  of 
Life  Assurance  must  be  so  apparent,  that  it  is 
almost  supererogatory  to  offer  any  argument  in 
its  support. 

Merchant*,  and  indeed  all  who  are  engaged  in 
precarious  pursuits,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
— they,  whose  vessels  interchange  the  produc- 
tions of  distant  climates  with  those  whose  more 
humble  occupations  consist  in  retailing  them — 
are  alike  interested  in  Life  Assurance,  and  are 
imperatively  called  on,  bv  the  voice  of  prudence 
and  duty,  to  avail  themselves  of  its  benefits. 

These  are  some  of  the  leading  examples; and 
it  is  presumed  they  will  suffice  as  illustrative 
of  the  excellence  of  Life  Assurance.  Indeed,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  detail  the  various  rami- 
fications of  the  system,  or  to  limit  the  extent  to 
which  it  may  be  carried  in  a  country  of  such  ex- 
tensive commercial  relations  as  Great  Britain; — 
but  certain  it  is  that  the  more  widely  it  be  sprea  , 
and  the  more  comprehensive  it  be  ms.de,  the  more 
stable  will  it  become. 

We  must  here  remark  that,  in  effecting  Life 
Insurances,  the  interest  must  be  a  pecuniary  one  ; 
and  that  a  parent  (for  instance)  cannot  legally 
assure  the  life  of  his  child  in  order  to  be  reim- 
bursed (in  the  event  of  the  child's  death)  the  ex- 
pense he  has  been  at  for  his  education,  &c.  But 
this  objection  does  not  extend  to  the  case  of  a  wife 
assuring  the  life  of  her  husband,  who  need  not 
prove  tiiat  she  is  interested  therein ;  nor  to  a 
creditor  assuring  the  life  of  a  debtor.  An  assu- 
rance effected  to  provide  for  payment  of  a  sum  of 
money  won  at  play,  would  not  be  held  legal. 

Turn  we  now  to  the  Prospectus  of  the  UNITED 
KINGDOM  TOTAL  ABSTINENCE  LIFE  ASSOCIATION. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  ushered  to  our  notice  be- 
neath the  auspices  of  a  number  of  most  respect- 
able and  influential  individuals,  in  the  capacity 
of  the  PATRONS  of  the  undertaking.    The  Trus- 
tees are  MESSIEURS  JAMES  DAT,  K.  WALKOBN, 
and  R.  WARNER  :  the  Physician  is  DR.  DUNUAS 
|  THOMPSON  ;  and   the  Chairman  of  the  London 
!  BostrdisMR-WALiDKN.    The  Prospectus  enters 
I  upon  a  few  observations  on  the  advantages  of 
'  Life  Insurance,  and  affords  the  following  satis- 
factory information : — 

"  The  present  Association  has  been  formed  with  * 
Tiew  to  the  promotion  of  a  jrre.it  more]  reformation,  and 
tbe  securing  to  persons  of  temperate  habits  the  pecuni- 
nry  advantages  resulting:  fr  >m  their  increased  longevity, 
together  with  the  ordinary  benefits  of  mutual  assurance. 
The  Association  being  strictly  mutual,  and  confined  to 
persons  abstaining  entirely  from  the  nse  of  intoxicating 
beverages,  the  surplus  payments  will  not  contribute  to 
the  benefit  of  the  intemperate  aad  careless,  a*  is  thei 
case  ia  societies  composed  of  all  classes  indiscriminately  ; 
but  whatever  tbe  profits  may  lie,  they  will  be  divided 
exclusively  amongst  f  tote  »r*o  Acre  nntrifiutrd  fosrvrA 
Mem,— the  assurers  being  the  only  proprietors.'* 

This  is  as  it  should  be ;  and  the  plan  will  doubt- 
less be  as  successfully  carried  out  as  it  has  been 
well  digested.  The  Prospeeha  goes  on  to  inform 
us,  that  disputes  will  be  settled  by  arbitration— 
that  no  assurer  is  individually  liable  for  any  loss 
the  Society  may  sustain — that  premiums  may  be 
paid  annually,  half-yearly,  or  quarterly — that  no 
charge,  except  for  the  stamp,  will  be  made  on 
the  policies,  &c.  Ate..  There  is  only  one  point 
in  these  arrangements  which  might  be  altered 
with  a  view  to  its  amelioration ;  viz.,  t ht  payments 
of  the  premiums  mifkt  be  made  trsekty,  if  re- 
quired. This  modification  would  allow  thou- 


sands of  working  men  to  avail  themselves  of  an 
institution  which  is  established  principally  for  a 
class  whose  condition  has  been  so  much  improved 
through  the  medium  of  Teetotalism. 

We  will  now  quote  from  the  Prospectus  before 
us  a  few  striking  observations,  the  truth  of  which 
will  be  apparent  to  the  meanest  capacity  : — 

"  The  average  consumption  of  intoxicating  liquor*  ia 
the  United  Kingdom  is  estimated  at  £-2.  10*.  per  an- 
ii'im,  or  nearly  Is.  per  week,  for  every  individual,  man, 
woman,  and  child.  If  every  one  at  the  age  of  31  years 
applied  the  money  thus  spent  in  injuring  himself  and  hi* 
fellow-creatures,  to  effect  an  assurance  in  this  Associa- 
tion, lie  would  leave  to  his  family  at  his  decease,  tcken- 
rrrr  it  might  occur,  no  less  than  £l  35,  betid  ft  all  the 
profits  at'  tht  Association  which  fell  to  his  share.  Or 
if  he  preferred  assuring  a  sum  to  be  paid  on  his  attain- 
ing  the  age  of  60  yean,  the  same  weekly  saving  would 
secure  him  about  £300.  Or  he  might  secure  £1  is,  to 
be  paid  to  bis  family  at  his  death,  whenever  it  might 
happen,  or  to  himself,  If  he  lived  to  be  80  yean  old. 
Or,  again,  the  same  weekly  saving  would  purchase  aa 
annuity  of  £26,  to  commence  at  the  age  of  60,  and  be 
paid  every  year  during  the  life  of  the  annuitant. 

"  If  a  man,  instead  of  spending  three  pence  per  day 
in  intoxicating  drink,  were  to  lay  it  by,  at  the  end  of 
four  weeks  be  would  have  saved  7».  (to  aay  nothing  of 
time,  and  h ralth,  and  character,  &c.) ;  and  if  he  put  this 
"t.  every  month  into  tbe  Deposit  Department,  it  would 
amount  in  five  yean  to  £34.  is. ;  in  ten  yean  to  <52. 
Is.  G./.  ;  in  twenty  years  to  £122.  is.  ;  and  in  fifty 
yean  to  £5131  Thus  a  man  who  Ukes  a  pint  of  ale 
every  day  loses  in  fifty  yean  from  three  tojirf  hundred 
pounds  m  DtuKKl" 

We  sincerely  hope  that  all  the  readers  of  The 
Teetotaler  will  give  their  earnest  consideration 
to  the  subject  now  brought  before  them.  We  care 
nothing  as  to  which  Teetotal  Association  esta- 
blished the  institution  we  have  been  praising :  it 
is  sufficient  for  us,  as  an  impartial  journalist,  to 
know  that  the  aforesaid -institution  is  highly  re- 
spectable with  regard  to  its  founders,  and  highly 
praiseworthy  in  respect  to  its  principles.  To 
every  working  man,  who  will  feel  inclined,  after 
a  perusal  of  this  article,  to  lay  aside  a  shilling  or 
eighteen  pence  per  week,  in  order  to  secure  a 
provision  for  his  family  at  his  death,  we  say,  *  Go 
to  the  UNITED  KINGDOM  TOTAL  ABSTINKNCK 
LIFE  ASSOCIATION." 


«,  THE  SHIPS  OF  THE    ANCIENTS. 

As  no  human  device  is  more  worthy  of  admiration  than 
the  ship,  so  DO  investigation  ran  be  more  curious  (ban 
to  trace,  step  by  step,  the  slow  progress  of  iniprovr- 
nii'iit,  from  the  first  rude  attempt  of  incipient  naviga- 
tion, down  to  the  perfection  of  modern  times.  Aad 
here,  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  enquiry,  our  attention 
is  arrested  by  a  singular  fact — the  uniformity  with 
which  the  human  mind,  prompted  by  the  same  desires, 
and  aided  by  the  same  faculties,  arrive*  at  the  same 
results.  How  small  indeed  is  the  difference  with 
respect  to  principle  between  the  canoe  of  the  Ecqoi- 
maux,  framed  of  tbe  bones  of  beasts  aad  fuhe»,  and 
covered  with  the  skins  of  seals,  and  those  in  which  the 
poets  show  us  Dardauus  Seeing  before  the  deluge,  or 
Charon  conducting-  bis  trembling  cbarge  to  the  shade* 
below  ! — between  those  said  to  have  been  used  ia 
primitive  times  by  the  Egyptian,  the  Ethiopian,  and 
the  Arab,  and  the  light  barks  of  the  early  Britons, 
made  of  osiers  and  hides,  which  Cauar  iaulatrd  in 
Spain  to  extricate  himself  from  the  perilous  situation 
in  which  be  was  held  by  the  lieutenants  of  Pgavpey  ! 
I  a  what  does  the  canoe  of  the  islander  of  the  Sooth 
Seas  and  of  the  native  African  differ  from  ihess  which, 
the  savage  Germans  hollowed  from  a  single  tree  fa  tit 
days  of  Pliny. 

It  is  an  old  tradition  that  the  first  idea  of  the  canoe 
was  suggested  by  a  split  reed,  seen  by  some  ingenious 
savage  floating  safely  upon  the  billows.  Be  ton  a*  it 
may.  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  raft,  a*  it  is  the 
most  easy  and  obvious  means  of  crossing  the  water,  . 
was  likewise,  of  moat  early  invention.  The  savage 
who  first  ventured  forth  upon  a  solitary  tree  U*t  tbe 
river  had  brought  within  hi*  reach,  mutt  have  found 
hi*  situation  unsteady  and  precarious :  hie  ingenuity- 
suggested  the  idea  of  fastening  several  together,  and 
the  conveyance  became  at  once  a  wife  one.  The  ear- 
liest records  which  history  affords  on  this  subject  show 
the  Egyptian*  traversing  the  Nile  upon  rafts.  The 
Pbanicuns  alto  availed  themteves  of  the  luvenlion  ;. 
and  we  are  told  that  many  island*,  even  the  remote 
one*  of  Sicily  and  Corsica,  were  colonised  with  no 
better  assistance.  This  will  teem  lea*  improbable  if 
we  remember  that  the  Peruvians  (till  make  sea  TO\  - 
ages  on  their  raft,  called  tWJu,  from  the  spongy  tree  of 
which  it  is  made.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  logs 
tightly  bound  together,  and  strengthened  transversely 
by  beam*.  They  are  tapered  «t  the  prow,  to  facilitate 
the  division  of  the  water,  whilst  vertical  plank*,  de- 
scending below  the  surface,  prevent  drift,  and  enable  it 
to  lail  towards  the  wind.  These  tWssuare oreajinwalhj, 
met  in  the  open  ocean,  laden  with  ten  or  twelve  tons 
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of  merchandise,  and  contending  effectually  with  the 
trade  wind  which  prevails  along  the  roast  of  Peru. 
This  form  of  ship  is  not,  however,  always  safe  :  lifted 
as  the  logs  are  unequally  upon  the  waves,  the  thongs 
which  bind  them  together,  if  old  or  neglected,  some- 
times break  or  disengage  ;  the  baric  of  the  mariner  dis- 
appears treacherously  beneath  him,  or  the  logs  washing 
rudely  together,  serve  for  his  destruction.  Yet  the  at- 
tempts of  the  uncivilized  navigator  do  not  always  shun 
comparison. with  those  of  a  maturer  age.  We  find  the 
native  of  North-western  America,  in  his  little  skin- 
covered  bark  of  admirable  symmetry,  venturing  forth 
amid  the  most  boisterous  waves,  which  pass  harmless 
over  him,  and  outstripping  the  fleetest  barge  in  his 
rapid  course.  The  flying  proa  of  the  Ladrone  islands 
sails  towards  the  wind  with  unequalled  nearness,  and 
with  a  velocity  far  greater  than  civilised  mau  has  ever 
attained,  with  all  the  aids  of  philosophy. 

It  were  a  vain  task  to  record  the  various  fables  con- 
nected with  the  origin  and  improvement  of  ships, 
though  the  inventors  were  esteemed  worthy  to  take 
rank  among  the  gods,  and  even-trie  ships  to  be  trans- 
'lated  to  the  heavens,  where  they  still  shine  amongst  the 
constellations  ;  how  Daedalus  invented  the  art  of  flying, 
to  escape  from  the  labyrinth  of  Crete — an  allusion  to 
the  sails  with  which  he  eluded  the  pursuit  of  Minos  ; 
how  Hercules  sailed  with  the  hide  of  a  lion,  which  was 
only  hi«  well-known  garment  hung  up  for  the  purpose  ; 
or  how  the  first  idea  of  the  sail  was  taken  from  the 
poetic  voyages  of  the  nautilus ;  how  Atlas  contends  for 
the  invention  of  the  oar,  and  how  many  heroes  claim 
the  honour  of  the  rudder.  These  inventions  all,  doubt- 
leis,  originated  in  the  earliest  dawnings  of  civilisation, 
before  there  were  any  means  of  recording  them  ;  and 
the  ascription  of  them  to  individuals  may  have  formed 
the  pastime  of  succeeding  poets.  It  may  not  however 
be  equally  vain  to  enquire  what  was  the  nature  of  ships 
among  those  nations  which  made  the  first  advances  to- 
wards civilisation. 

We  find  that  the  Egyptians,  in  improving  upon  the 
rafts  and  canoes  which  they  first  used,  built  vessels  of 
stout  joists  of  Acanthus  wood,  which  were  made  to  lap 
over  like  tiles,  and  were  fastened  with  wooden  pins. 
The  stoutness  of  the  joists  precluded  the  necessity  of  a 
frame,  except  what  was  formed  by  the  benches  of  the 
"rowers.  The  seams  were  tightened  by  introducing  the 
leaves  of  the  papyrus.  It  would  not  have  been  long 
before  iugenuity  suggested  the  application  of  a  natural 
agent  for  the  relief  of  human  toil ;  a  mast  of  acanthus 
wai  railed,  a  papyrus  sail  suspended  frnm  it,  and  the 
rower  rested  on  his  oar,  or  only  used  it  for  the  direction 
of  his  bark.  In  ascending  the  Nile,  when  the  wind  ] 
was  either  unfavourable  or  too  light,  the  vessel  was  j 
drawn  against  the  current  by  men  on  shore.  In  de- 
tcending,  a  hurdle  of  wood  was  often  let  down  from  the  1 
prow,  which  taking  a  deep  hold  of  the  stream,  neutral- 
iied  the  efforts  of  the  strong  north-east  wind.  The 
early  Egyptians  did  not  however  greatly  improve  upon 
thii  noble  invention  :  their  peculiar  prejudices,  by  con- 
fining them  for  many  centuries  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Nile,  checked  the  progress  of  improvement.  The 
Phceniciani  were  not  allowed  by  the  Egyptians  to  enter 


with  the  progress,  of  .improvement,  and  with  the  warlike  ' 
or  commercial  purp\wes  for  which  they  were  con-  ! 
structed.  The  war-sLiips  of  the  Greeks  were  at  first 
but  row-boats,  with  whvch  they  rushed  upon  the  enemy, 
and  decided  the  battle  by  superior  force  and  valour. 
In  the  course  of  time  the  row-boat  grew  into  a  galley, 
which  being  moved  chiefl)'  by  oars,  was  of  an  entirely 
different  form  from  the  merchant-ship.  The  size  of 
the  earlier  ships  was  necessarily  inconsiderable,  as  they 
were  drawn  on  shore  at  the  termination  of  every  voy- 
age, and  had  but  a  single  mast  and  sail  of  cloth.  When, 
however,  the  keel  was  added  and  the  size  of  the  ship  , 
increased,  stranding  became  no  longer  practicable,  and  ' 
the  anchor  and  cable  were  invented  to  confine  the  ship 
at  a  due  distauce  from  the  land.  At  first  this  useful 
machine  was  but  a  large  stone ;  it  was  afterwards  of 
wood  and  stone  combined,  and  lastly  of  iron,  having 
teeth.  '  In  the  progress  of  enlarging  their  ships,  the 
ancients  attained,  about  the  Christian  a?ra,  a  size  quite 
equal  to  the  most  monstrous  of  modern  times.  In  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Cnnstautius,  a  Roman  ship  wai 
built,  which  carried  2600  tons :  the  Santissima  Trini- 
dada  could  have  carried  no  more. 

We  shall  next  week  give  au  account  of  the  Saips  of 
the  Moderns. 


a  roan  to  abide  by  hii  creed  ;  to  live  up  to  it  and  attest 
its  truth,  while  be  ig  unacquainted  with  its  doctrines? 
We  should  like  every  member  of  our  body  to  be  able 
to  state  distinctly  and  explicitly  his  reason  for  giving 
in  his  adherence  to  the  belief  that  Total  Abstinence 
from  alfholic  drinks  ii  best  for  man,  and  to  be  so  far 
conversant  with  the  various  sciences  that  he  conld  lo- 
gically prove  the  truth  of  his  belief." 

In  dismissing  the  February  number  of  The  Tempe- 
rance Mayazine,  we  again  record  our  approval  of  the 
maciftr  iu  which  it  is  conducted. 


REVIEWS. 


The 


Temperance  Messetiger.     Number  for  February. 

London  :  HouUtou  and  Stuneman. 
THIS  excellent  little  periodical  contains  some  very 
useful  articles.  "The  Physiological  Question"  is  well 
discussed  by  Mr.  G.  Wilson,  whom  we  should  conclude 
to  be  a  medical  man.  The  following  observations  are 
important : — 

"  Persons  who  have  read  accounts  o^phipwrecks  and 
of  the  sufferings  of  survivors,  in  some  eases  for  days  or 
weeks  with  scarcely  sufficient  food  and  water  to  pre- 
serve life,  may  have  observed  how  GRKATLY  RELIEV- 
ED, 0:1  obtaining  a  small  supply  of  cold  water,  or  some 
simple  food,  such  persons  have  been,  though  at  the 
time  when  this  scanty  refreshment  was  obtained  per- 
haps some  of  them  appeared  to  be  sinking  from  ex- 
haustion. But  when  these  same  individuals  shortly 
afterwards  have  been  taken  up  by  some  ship,  or  have 
obtained  access  to  dwellings  of  civilized  and  hospitable 
people,  when  they  hive  been  treated  with  mistaken 
kindness,  provided  with  warrh  beds,  iu  warm  rooms, 
with  warm  food,  and  wines,  cordials,  See.,— HAVE  THEY 
THEN  been  suddenly  GREATLY  RKLIKVED  as  they  were 
when  they  obtained  the  sparing  refreshment  in  the  for- 
mer instance?  No!  new  and  alarming  symptoms  have 
seized  them,  and  their  ultimate  recovery  is  rendered  ! 
extremely  doubtful.  This  is  not  a  mere  imaginary  j 
picture, — there  have  been  many  such  instances  Even  j 
in  cases  of  exhaustion  from  disease  stimulants  have  no  [ 
doubt  in  many  instances  done  much  harm.  Many  cases 
of  violent  Asiatic  cholera,  where  there  is  extreme  ex- 
haustion, have  been  successfully  treated  under  the 
COLD  WATER  system.  The  thirst  is  great,  and  the 
patient  is  plentifully  supplied  with  cold  water  and  kept 


the  Nile,  and  were  thns  compelled  to  adapt  their  ships     in  a  cool  room.     No  stimulants  are  given,  nor  is  any 


to  the  necessities  of  a  more  precarious  navigation. 

Coeval  with  the  Phoenicians,  in  the  use  of  ships,  were 
the  inhabitants  of  China.  But  situated  as  they  are,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  circumscribed  sea,  surrounded 
ky  islands,  and,  moreover,  possessing  in  their  own 
resources  a  supply  for  every  want,  discovery  and  im- 
provement have  long  lain  dormant  there.  It  is  believed, 
and  the  fact  is  wonderful, -that  the  Chinese  have  floated 
down  through  thirty  centuries  in  the  same  junk  which 
now  excite*  the  ridicule  of  nur  seamen,  and  which  thev 
are  yet  unwilling  to  exchange  for  the  improved 
models  that  daily  pass  them  in  their  own  seas,  and  con- 
tinually force  upon  them  the  most  humiliating  com- 
parisons. 

In  the  Chinese  jnnk  of  our  day  we  may,  perhaps,  see 
the  counterpart  of  what  the  ship  was  in  the  days  of  the 
Phoenicians  and  of  incipient  navigation.  Among  the 
Photnicians,  Carthaginians,  and  Greeks,  the  earlier 
thips  used  in  commerce  were  flat  floored,  broad,  and  of 
tmall  draught  of  water;  the  floor-timbers  were  con- 
tinuous at  first,  and  they  were  without  a  keel,  having 
instead  a  streak  of  wood  on  either  side  to  take  the 
ground  when  stranding.  Next,  the  keel  was  introduced, 
in  order  to  diminish  the  drift  with  a  side  wind ;  and,  to 
increase  the  strength,  a  keelson  was  soon  added,  over-| 
laying  the  floor-timbers  and  confining  them  to  the  keel ; 
beams  were  alto  placed  aloft,  to  bold  the  sides  together, 
and  sustain  the  deck.  The  planking,  which  took  its 
n»mr,  among  the  Greeks,  from  the  garment  which 
covers  the  human  body,  wai  very  firml)  attached  to 
the  frame  by  means  of  iron  naili,  some  of  which  passed 
through  and  were  clinched  within.  When,  however, 
the  tncients  discovered  the  tendency  of  iron  to  rot  the 
wood,  they  Mbetituted  copper.  To  obviate. the  danger 
of  starting  the  plank  ends  (a  danger  still  sometimes 
fatal  to  the  mariner ),  a  piece  of  wood  was  let  into  both 
in  the  form  of  adove^Uil.  Oak  and  pine,  then  at  now, 
were  the  woods  most  in  favour.  To  stop  the  leaking 
at  Ike  joints,  lime  and  pounded  shells  were  first 
applied :  thete  beiag  found  soon  to  fall  off,  was,  resin, 
and  pitch-  were  advantageously  substituted ; — flax  was 
also  driven  into  the  seams,  »nd  leather  occasionally 
used  as  a  «tie»»hing. 
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attempt  made  to  keep  up  the  animal  beat.  The  patient 
sinks  almost  into  a  state  of  torpor,  the  disease  spends 
itself,  and  the  system  gradually  resumes  its  functions." 

Speaking  of  the  advantage  of  establishing  Teetotal 
reading-rooms  and  literary  institutions,  the  periodical 
now  before  us  says: — 

"  Moreover,  when  we  consider  the  multitude  of 
questions  which  the  Temperance  movement  has  caused 
to  be  mooted,  the  extensive  and  untrodden  field  it  lays 
bare  for  scientific  inquiry,  the  deep  mine  it  opens  for 
philosophical  research,  and  the  vast  arena  it  displays 
for  controversy  of  all  kinds, — when  we  cousider  also 
the  numbers  of  our  opponents,  the  variety  of  objections 
raised  by  well-meaning  friends,  and  the  numerous 
quarters  from  which  assailants  rush  upon  us,  it  gives 
us  reason  to  wonder  that  something  of  the  kind  has  not 
been  attempted  before  tl. is  tune,  tosuppose  that  we  have 
suffered  much  disadvantage  in  consequence.  Our  cause 
is  yet  in  its  childhood.  But  few  understand  it  in  all 
its  bearings ;  and  fewer  still  wisely  anticipate  what  un- 
speakablejblessings  awaits  its  ripened  age.  Its  destinies, 
in  our  estimation,  are  glorious.  But  bow  shall  we 
expert  to  see  them  attained  in  our  day  while  we  neg- 
lect opportunities  of  furthering  the  cause,  and  making 
it  more  strong  and  vigorous  by  not  providing  every  one 
of  its  members  with  a  mass  of  knowledge  which  shall 
BO  empower  him  that  he  can  either  sustain  an  attack  of 
anenemy  unhurt,  or  vanquisbhimby  reason  of  the  supe- 
riority of  his  skill  and  goodness  of  his  weapons?  We 
do  not  fear  being  charged  with  exaggeration  when  we 
say  that  nine-tenths  ofonr  present  number  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  true  and  sound  principle  of  Total 
Abstinence.  This,  we  imagine,  is  one  chief  cause  of 
the  many  apostasies  we  experience.  Their  faith  is  not 
well  grounded.  No  sooner  does  the  influence  which 
led  them  to  sign  the  pledge  begin  to  weaken,  than 
their  faith  begins  to  stagger,  and  no  very  great  temp- 
tation is  then  required  to  induce  them  to  return  to  their 
former  practices.  We  could  point  oat  many  instances 
corroborative  of  this.  And  wtiat  else  can  we  expect  P 
Does  it  not  seem  irrational  to  suppose  that  a  man  who 
is  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  his  faith  will  continue 
steadfast  in  ractice  f— Is  it  not  akin  to  felly  to  expect 


Comic   Scraps.     BY  JOHN  PHILLIPS.     London:  W. 

Brittain. 

THIS  is  a  collection  of  humorous  lithographic  drawings 
and  steel  engravings,  by  Mr.  Phillips,  who  is  well 
known  in  the  world  of  artists  for  his  peculiarly  faceti- 
;ous  vein,  and  his  readiness  in  "  hitting  off"  the  vari- 
ous odd  physiognomies  he  encounters  in  his  rambles. 
To  any  one  who,  for  the  sum  of  two  shillings,  is  desirous 
of  possessing  himself  of  twenty  four  laughable  draw- 
ings, we  can  safely  recommend  these.  The  design  of 
some  of  these  pictures  is  excellent.  A  girl,  in  one,  is 
offering  an  iron  to  a  pawnbroker,  enquiring,  ••  Do  you 
take  in  irons,  sir?" — "  We  take  in  flats,"  is  the  answer. 
In  another  of  these  drawings,  a  poor  mendicant  solicits 
charity  of  a  very  stout  gentleman,  whose  protuberant 
stomach  bears  evidence  to  the  succulency  of  his  diur- 
nal ineaU.  "  What!"  ejaculates  this  gentleman,  in  a 
fit  of  most  virtuous  indignation,  "  you  complain  of 
hunger,  the  greatest  blessing  (hat  can  befal  you?  How 
can  you  enjoy  a  dinner  without  being  hungry  ?  I'd 
give  the  world  to  be  hungry  !" 

A   Seriei  of  Subjects  for  Dratrinya.     BY  MR.  J.  C. 

DKLLY.     London  :  W.  Brittain. 

THESE  are  excellent  copies  for  students.  There  are 
drawings  of  flowers,  butterflies,  shells,  roses,  insects, 
dogs,  landscapes,  ruins,  animal*'  heads,  hares,  and  an 
excellent  view  of  Windsor.  This  publication  will  prove 
eminently  useful  to  the  tyro  in  the  art  of  drawing. 
Copies  may  be  had  coloured,  if  required. 

Sacramental  Wines.     BY  ANDREW  GILMOUR.     Glas- 
gow: George  Gallic. 

[SECOND    NOTICE.] 

WK  again  refer  to  this  excellent  work,  as  our  notice  of 
it  last  week  was  too  concise  to  afford  the  reader  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  style  in  which  it  is  written.  We  now 
proceed  to  lay  a  vew  extracts  before  our  readers:  — 

"  Nor  must  the  pious  reader  of  the  word  of  God  be 
startled  by  the  objections  of  men  who  display  more  zeal 
than  knowledge  in  opposing  this  view  of  the  matter. 
They  will  tell  him  that,  as  the  Hebrew  word  is  applied 
to  wine,  whether  it  is  spoken  of  with  approbation  or 
with  disapprobation,  therefore  the  wine  must  also  be  the 
very  same  in  both  cases — as  there  is  no  difference  in  the 
words,  there  can  be  no  difference  in  the  nature  of  the 
wine  spoken  of.  Now,  this  is  abundantly  flimsy  and 
superficial.  Apply  this  reasoning  to  man  as  a  holy  being, 
and  as  a  fallen  creature,  and  to  what  conclusion  would  it 
bring  us  ?  We  should  be  compelled  to  conclude,  accord- 
in?  to  this  reasoning,  that  because  the  same  name  is 
given  tO)  Adam  before  find  after  the  fall,  therefore,  Mt 
itatnre  must  be  the  same  .'  We  know  to  the  contrary, 
not  from  mere  verbal  criticism,  however  ;  for  this  can 
tell  us  as  little  about  the  sad  change  in  Adam's  character 
as  it  can  tell  us  about  the  sad  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  nature  of  wine  ;  but  we  know  this  from  the 
history  of  man,  as  given  in  the  divine  word.  The  Bible 
tells  us  that  Adam  was  made  upright,  but  that  he  sought 
out  many  inventions — that  he  was  created  in  the  image 
of  God,  in  knowledge,  in  righteousness,  and  in  true  ho- 
liness ;  but  he  disobeyed  God ;  he  fell  into  a  state  of 
spiritual  darkness  aud  distance  from  his  Maker,  into  a 
state  of  condemnation  and  wrath,  into  a  state  of  moral 
pollution,  into  a  state  of  legal  and  spiritual  death.  But 
the  same  Bible  that  tells  nl  of  Adam,  the  child  of  God, 
the  heir  of  glory,  becoming  an  apostate,  a  rebel,  and  a 
child  of  the  devil,  that  same  Bible  tells  us  also  of  wine, 
a  great  temporal  mercy,  and  an  emblem  of  every  spiri- 
tual blessing,  becoming  a  curse  '  a  mocker,'  the  •  poison 
of  dragons,'  ttc." 

From  this  reasoning  the  author  infers  the  inefficiency 
of  mere  verbal  criticism.     Iu  another  part  of  this  work 
the  author  quotes  the  following  admirable  opinion  ti. 
pressed  by  a  Frenchman  upon  the  Port-wine  used  in  this 
country  : — 

"There  is  a  liquor  sold  in  this  country,  which  they 
call  wine,  of  what  ingredients  it  is  composed,  I  cannot 
tell ;  but  you  are  not  to  suppose,  as  the  word  seems  to 
import,  that  this  is  a  translation  of  our  word  rin,  a  li- 
quor made  of  the  juice  of  the  grape ;  for  I  am  well  as. 
snred  there  is  not  a  drop  of  any  such  juice  in  it.— There 
must  be  many  ingredients  in  this  liquor,  from  its  many 
different  tastes,  some  of  which  are  sweet,  others 
sour,  and  others  bitter ;  but  though  it  appeared  so  nau- 
seous to  me  and  my  friends,  the  English  swallow  it 
with  avidity." 

SLANDER. — Look  on  slanderers  as  direct  enemies 
to  civil  society;  as  persons  without  honour,  honesty,  or 
humanity.  Whoever  entertains  you  with  the  faults 
of  others,  designs  to  it  rye  700  in  •  similar 
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•  T    JAfcES    SILK    BUCKINGHAM. 

I'OKT  or  SUEZ. — FtiiKi  AK»  20. — Hassan  Aga,  (be 
goveruor,  had  engaged  to  take  me  ovtr  the  harbour, 
and  OD  board  the  »essels  in  port,  in  his  own  boat,  this 
morning;  but  intelligence  reaching  htm  of  the  arrival 
of  the  grand  caravan,  from  Cairo,  which  had  set  o«t 
the  day  before  we  left  that  city,  he  was  prevented  freui 
accompanying  me,  and  politely  begged  my  acceptance 
of  his  boat  and  eight  men  for  the  day.  We  left  the 
wharf  at  an  early  hour,  and  taking  with  me  the  Greek 
captain  and  our  attendant  uf  yesterday,  we  steered  out 
into  the  deep  channel,  the  banks  being  dry  at  low  wa- 
ter, and  the  wind  from  the  -southward.  We  first  visited 
a  ship  of  four  hundred  tons,  and  a  brig  of  about  three 
hundred,  the  former  ready  to  depart  tor  Jedda,  laden 
with  grain,  brouogt  across  the  desert  from  Egypt;  the 
latter  recently  arrived  from  thence  in  ballast.  Both  of 
these  were  vessels  belonging  to  the  Pasha ;  they  were 
nearly  new,  and  had  been  built  in  the  yard  at  Suez  ; 
nor  were  they,  ei'her  in  their  construction  or  equip- 
ment, inferior  to  the  ships  of  the  Adriatic.  Each  of 
them  was  armed  with  fourteen  guns,  manned  with  a 
very  motley  crew  of  fifty  meu,  and  commanded  by 
Greeks  of  the  Archipelago,  under  Turkish  flags. 

After  obtaining  from  their  commanders  all  the  local 
infsrmation  they  could  afford  me,  relative  to  the  pre- 
vailing winds,  weather,  and  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea, 
we  procured  from  them  a  hand-lead  and  line,  and  with 
the  chart  and  compass  I  possessed,  we  proceeded  to 
survey  the  harbour,  and  take  the  suundings  and  bear- 
\ngs  of  the  best  anchorage-berths.  It  was  a  loug  and 
tedious  duty,  with  so  bad  a  boat's  crew ;  but  as  the  wea- 
ther was  extremely  favourable,  I  succeeded  in  executing 
it  much  to  my  own  satisfaction  ;  and  had  the  whole  of 
the  best  anchorages  marked  with  their  accurate  bear- 
ings, and  their  depths  in  fathoms,  upon  the  chart. 

Mr.  Browne,  the  African  travelkr,  in  his  work,  says  : 
"  At  Suez,  I  observed,  in  the  shallow  parts  of  the  adja- 
cent sea,  a  species  of  weed,  which  was  of  a  hue  between 
scarlet  and  crimson,  and  of  a  spongy  nature.  Perhaps 
this,  if  found  in  abundance,  may  have  given  the  recent 
name  to  this  sea;  for  this  was  the  Arabian  Gulf  of  the 
ancients,  whose  '  Mare  Erythrseum,'  or  Red  Sea,  was 
the  ludian  Ocean.  This  weed  wan  perhaps  the  Supk  of 
the  Hebrews,  whence  again  Sujili,  their  name  for  this 
sea."  I  sought  personally,  and  by  inquiries  among 
them,  after  such  a  weed,  but  neither  saw  nor  heard  of 
any  other  than  the  common  brown  weed  of  the  English 
channel,  approaching  nearer  in  colour  to  those  floating 
fields  which  are  carried  northward  by  the  Gulf  of  Florida 
stream,  and  having  rather  a  yellowish  than  a  reddish 
hue.  Even  this,  however,  was  by  no  meant  abundant, 
any  more  than  the  beautiful  shells  of  watch  he  speaks, 
and  which  are  found  only  to  the  southward. 

We  returned  in  the  evening  with  a  light  southerly 
breeze  against  the  ebb  tide,  and  had  scarcely  landed, 
before  the  wind  flew  round  to  the  north-west,  and  blew 
with  great  violence,  increasing  with  the  night. 

As  a  port,  Suez  is  infinitely  superior  to  Cosseir,  far- 
ther down  the  Red  Sea ;  and  the  difficulty  of  access  to 
it  from  the  southward  on  accoun*.  of  the  prevailing 
northerly  winds,  may  be  considered  as  its  greatest  if  not 
its  only  disadvantage.  When  the  port  is  gained,  how- 
ever, the  shelter  from  those  winds,  under  the  high  land 
of  Mount  Adaga,  is  secure  ;  the  depth  of  water,  from 
two-and-a-half  to  ten  fathoms,  is  convenient;  and  the 
holdk  j  ground,  being  firm  sand,  is  good.  The  preva- 
lence 4  fine  weather  will  generally  allow  good  anchor- 
agesjf  ibe  deliberately  chosen  ;  and  for  the  same  reason, 
bertr  may  be  shifted  at  pleasure.  The  tides,  having 
cot  Wire  than  five  or  six  feet  rise  and  fall,  are  not  vio- 
lent U|  their  rate  of  ebb  and  flow,  and  are  but  little  in- 
fluesjjHi  by  winds.  The  time  of  high  water,  at  full  and 
change,  is  about  twelve  o'clock  at  noon,  the  new  moon 
of  to-day  affording  m*  an  opportunity  of  actual  obser- 
vation ;  and  from  the  testimonies  of  others,  those  tides 
are  extremely  regular  in  their  courses  and  returns. 

Vessels  lightened  of  their  cargoes,  and  laden  boats, 
pass  from  the  outer  harbour  to  the  town,  through  the 
deep  channel,  at  all  times  of  tide  ;  and  for  small  boats, 
there  is  water  through  the  shallow  channel  at  about 
quarter  flood.  Catgoes  may  be  therefore  shipped  and 
landed  in  the  large  barks  of  the  country,  with  perfect 
safety  ;  the  distance  of  the  anchorage  to  the  wharfs 
being  at  least  three  miles,  would  render  the  use  of  ship's 
boats  unnecessary,  unless  to  tow  against  the  wind  or 
tide. 

Of  the  vessels  now  actually  employed  in  the  trade  of 
the  Red  Sea,  from  Suez  only,  there  are  upwards  of  a 
hundred  sail,  including  the  dows,  or  boats  of  forty  to 
sixty  tons  each.  These  bring  from  Mocha,  Jedda,  Yam- 
bo,  and  the  ports  of  the  south,  coffee,  gums,  spices, 
drugs,  Indian  pepper,  etc.,  and  return  thence  with 
Egyptian  corn.  Their  passages  to  the  southward  are  in 
general  short  and  favourable;  but  in  beating  up  the 
Red  Sea,  their  practice  is  to  tarn  to  windward  during 
the  day,  and  anchor  on  the  coast  until  morning,  as  the 
northerly  winds  die  away  at  sun  set,  and  make  night 
anchorages  safe.  For  this  purpose,  they  are  provided 
with  light  anchors  and  grass  cables,  and  these  in  more 
than  usual  abundance,  from  their  liability  to  loss  by  the 
chafing  of  the  coral  rocks.  Fresh  water  is  bad  and 
scarce  through  every  part  of  the  Red  Sea ;  it  is  there- 
fora  an  aiuctc  of  expense,  and  one  that  requires  rigid 
economy  u>  iU  me.  Tho  fountains  of  A  voon,  on  the 


As  vatic  coast,  supply  skips  at  Soe*  for  their  voyage  to 
the  southward,  and  at  lor  they  generally  touch  to  re- 
plenish, after  a  long  passage  up. 

The  wag'es  of  sailors  are  low,  and  their  provisions 
cheap,  being  chiefly  rice,  coffee,  ghee  or  butter,  and 
corn,  etc.;  but  they  are  so  unskilful  in  their  profession, 
that  a  double  crew  is  almost  indispensable  to  insure  the 
safety  of  the  voyage.  The  pilots  of  the  port  are  also 
extremely  ignorant  of  their  duly,  and  everything  com- 
bines to  render  capacity  and  viligance  the  more  neces- 
sary on  the  partVf  those  who  may  be  entrusted  with  the 
direction  of  ve-.scls  in  this  sea.  The  magazines  for  the 
reception  of  goods  are  cheap,  and  sufficiently  secure  for 
a  climate  in  which  it  seldom  rains.  Camels  for  their 
conveyance  to  Cairo  can  always  be  depended  on,  and 
the  slight  escort  of  a  field-piece  and  twenty  or  thirty  ca- 
valry, may  be  considered  ample  protection  against  the 
plundering  wanderers  of  the  desert. 

The  want  of  docks  at  Suez,  the  necessity  of  having 
every  material  either  for  building  or  repairs  brought  by 
the  caravans  from  Egypt,  the  difficulty  of  heaving  a 
vessel  down,  from  the  existence  of  a  tide,  and  of  leaving 
her  dry  on  the  beach,  from  the  insufficiency  (of  its  rise 
and  fall,  are  all  serious  obstacles  to  the  making  it  a 
naval  arsenal,  or  to  the  giving  ships  even  a  temporary 
jvfit  in  its  harbour.  Vessels  trading  from  India  hence 
should  therefore  be  invariably  coppered,  and  so  com- 
plete in  their  equipments,  as  to  have  on  board  every- 
thing necessary  for  their  own  repairs:  the  simple 
articles  of  a  needle  or  a  skein  of  twine  to  repair  a 
bread-bag,  a  bung  for  a  water-cask,  or  a  broom  to  sweep 
the  decks  with,  being  as  difficult  to  be  found  here  as  a 
mast,  au  anchor,  or  a  cable. 

In  visiting  the  small  yard  for  building,  where  two 
vessels  were  on  the  stocks,  I  could  not  but  remember 
the  very  curious. observations  of  Mr.  Browne  on  the 
subject  during  h™  visit  here.  He  says :  "  The  Arab 
mode  of  building  is  singular,  for  they  use  no  art  to  bend 
the  timbers,  none  of  which  arc  crooked,  unless  naturally 
so,  and  where  the  upper  and  lower  ribs  join,  they  do  not 
pass  over  one  another,  but  by  the  side  of  each  other  !" 
There  are  few  subjects  perhaps  on  which  literary  men- 
are  more  liable  to  error,  than  on  that  of  maritime  affairs. 
When  those  errors  aie  of  a  trifling  kind,  they  are  very 
pardonable  ;  but  when  they  display  a  total  ignorance  of 
the  matter  on  which  they  treat,  one  cannot  but  regret 
that  they  should  so  commit  themselves,  by  a  misappli- 
cation of  talents,  or  by  venturing  remarks  on  affairs  with 
which  they  are  not  conversant.  In  the  present  in- 
stance, more  particularly,  had  Mr.  Browne  been  in  the 
slightest  degree  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  ship- 
building, or  known  only  the  outlines  of  marine  archi- 
tecture, he  would  have  found  that  those  very  character- 
istics of  the  Arabian  mode,  were  also  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  our  own;  and  that  from  a  first. rate  line-of- 
battleship,  down  to  a  frigate's  launch,  it  is  the  universal 
practice  of  the  British  yards  ;  first,  because  artificially- 
bent  wood  for  knees  and  floor  timbers,  would  be  inferior 
in  strength  to  those  preserving  the  natural  form  of  their 
growth  ;  and  secondly,  that  the  side-joining  of  the  ribs 
gives  double  strength  to  their  immediate  point  of  union, 
and  admits  a  smooth  surface  for  planking;  whereas,  to 
obtain  this,  the  timbers,  or  the  upper  and  lower  ribs, 
as  he  terms  them,  were  joined  by  passing  oner  each 
other,  it  woul'l  be  necessary  to  taper  off  the  extremities 
of  each,  to  form  a  smooth  surface  for  the  reception  of 
the  outer  plank,  when  the  point  of  union  between  the 
timbers,  where  most  strength  is  required,  would,  by 
such  a  method,  be  made  the  weakest. 

The  artizans  of  this  naval  yard  arc  all  Greeks  of  the 
Archipelago,  chiefly  from  Idra,  Ipsera,  and  Mityiene, 
and  are  not  inferior  in  the  knowledge  of  their  art  to  the 
shipwrights  of  the  Mediterranean.  Their  supplies  of 
building-timber  are  chiefly  from  the  coast  of  Carama- 
nia,  in  Asia  Minor,  transported  by  way  of  Cairo  and 
the  Nile ;  their  spars,  cordage,  sails,  pitch,  tar,  anchors, 
guns,  &c.,  are  drawn  either  from  Constantinople  or  the 
Black  Sea  ;  and  all  this  render;  the  building  of  a  ves- 
sel and  her  outfit  extremely  expensive  here. 

Lord  Valentia  remarks,  that  Suez  labours  under  con- 
siderable disadvantages  from  its  situation  at  the  extre- 
mity of  a  narrow  and  difficult  gulf,  down  which  the 
wind  blows  nine  months  in  the  year.  "  In  early  times,'' 
says  he,  "  it  was  some  counterbalance,  that]  a  canal 
communicated  with  the  most  fertile  part  of  Egypt,  by 
which  they  could  be  supplied  with  grain  for  exportation 
to  Arabia.  Yet  with  all  this,  the  Ptolemies,  who  were 
good  judges  of  what  was  for  the  best,  thought  it  advisa- 
ble to  establish  a  new  emporium  at  Berenice  (lower 
down  the  Red  Sea),  though  it  obliged  them  to  convey 
the  goods  upward  of  two  hundred  miles  over  land  to 
Coptos,  before  they  could  be  embarked  on  the  Nile. 
Fr«m  all  this  disadvantage  of  situation,  even  if  the  canal 
again  existed,  Berenice  w  u'.d  be  pref  Table  to  Suez." 

On  the  fact  of  Suez  having,  in  many  respects,  a  dis- 
advantageous situation,  and  on  the  propriety  of  the 
'reasons  assigned,  no  one  would  differ  from  his  lordship, 
any  more  than  they  would  doubt  the  historical  truth  of 
the  Ptolemeian  establishment  at  Berenice.  Under  so 
wealthy,  so  powerful,  and  so  well  regulated  a  govern- 
ment, as  that  by  which  Egypt  then  flourished,  when 
the  dominion  of  the  desert  was  maintained  by  the 
intervening  posts  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Nile, 
and  when  the  transportation  of  merchandise  both  by 
land  caravans,  and  nver  fleets,  were  both  attended  with 
security  of  property  to  all  concerned,  such  a  route  as 
that  of  Berenice  and  Coptos  was  preferable ;  because 


the  imperfect  state  of  'navigation  in  those  days  rendered 
the  perils  of  the  .upper  part  of  the  Red  Sea  more 
dreadful  than  the  present,  and  the  shortening  of  a 
vessel's  voyage  of  more  importance. 

At  this  moment,  however,  the  case  is  very  different. 
Grain  forming  the  chief,  and  one  might  almost  say  the 
only,  staple  article   of  exportation  from  Egypt  to  Ara- 
bia, can  be  had  no  where  in  such  abundance,  and  with 
such  facility  of  transportation,  as  at  Suez ;  ^because  of 
its  being  nearer  to  the  most  fertile  provinces  of  Lower 
Egypt,  the  grain  [of  which  is  firmer,  and  better  fitted 
for  exportation,  than  that  of  (he  Said,  or  Upper  Egypt; 
and  because   the  road  thence  is   not  one-third  the  dis- 
tance of  the  Coptos  route,  is  less  mountainous,   and 
more  clear  from  the  attacks  of  freebooters;  thus. afford- 
ing a  facility  of  transportation  across  its  firm  gravelly 
plains',  which  renders  the  loss  of  the  ancient  canal   of 
less  importance  than  is  imagined.     The  conveyance  of 
the  gram  down  the   Red  Sea,  when  once  embarked,  is 
performed  in  one-fourth  of  the  time  that  it  could  be,  if 
sent  from  the  Delta  in  boats,  to  be  conveyed  to  Bere- 
nice, by  ascending  the  Nile  to  Keneh.     Thus  far  a*  • 
regards  the  exportation  ;  and  to  the  mode  of  importa- 
tion, many  of  the  same  remarks  would  apply.     Sup- 
posing, then,  the  ports  of  Berenice  and  Suez  to  be. 
equally  good  and  safe,  it  remains  for  us  to  judge,  whe- 
ther the  additional  distance  by  sea — at  a  period  like  the 
preseut,    when    that   sea   is  so  much    better  known, 
navigation  so  much  more  perfect,  and  ships  themselves 
so  much  better  constructed,  both   for  safety   and  de- 
spatch,   with  only   one   discharge   of   cargo,  and   iU 
transportation  immediately  to  the  capital,  by  a  securer 
and  a  shorter  route — is  not  more  advantageous  thau  the 
landing   of   merchandise  at  Berenice,   farther  south: 
having  it  conveyed  a  triple  distance,  across  a  mountain- 
ous track  of  desert  to  the   Nile,  where  its  remoteness 
from    the  metropolis  would   render  all   caravans   more 
liable   to  attack  and  plunder.     No  man  can  hesitate  iu 
deciding  for  the  preference  of  Suez  over  Berenice,  who 
weighs  well  the  reason  assigned. 


APHORISMS. 

DELICACY. — Fastidiousness  has  committed  so  many 
forgeries  on  the  firm  of  delicacy,  that  this  poor  virtue 
is  nearly  reduced  to  a  state  of  bankruptcy.  Familiar- 
ity inevitably  destroys  delicacy.  Perhaps  this  is  the 
reason  why  the  society  of  strangers  is  ^sometimes  more 
agreeable  than  that  of  our  mokt  intimate  relatives. 
Delicacy  respects  the  reelings  of  every  body.  It  not  • 
only  abstains  from  wounding  the  sensibilities  of  a 
modest  woman,  but  even  from  trifling  with  the  fancies 
of  a  nervous  hypochondriac.  Human  life  is  full  of  so 
many  grocsnesses,  each  of  which  gives  a  fresh  wound 
to  delicacy,  that  at  length  she  expires  under  repeated 
blows.  At  fifteen,  our  feelings  are  in  their  most  sensi- 
tive state ;  at  thirty,  we  regard  with  indifference 
things  which,  in  younger  and  purer  years,  would  hare 
annoyed  us  exceedingly  ;  at  fifty,  our  beauty  and  our 
delicacy  are  both  withering  together — it  is  but  paint 
for  the  former,  and  affectation  for  the  latter ;  and,  in 
old  age,  to  find  those  emotions  of  the  soul,  would  be  as 
wonderful  as  to  meet  a  smooth  and  rosy  complexion. 
To  a  certain  degree,  delicacy  is  a  virtue ;  let  it  get  a 
step  beyond,  and  it  becomes  the  most  childish  imbe- 
cility. 

DEATH. — They  who  have  experienced  a  very  severe 
and  alarming  illness,  can,  in  some  measure,  realize 
what  their  feelings  will  be  on  the  approach  of  the  king 
of  terrors.  They  found  the  things  of  this  world,  one 
after  another,  deserting  them  : — first,  their  common 
amusements,  their  interest  in  the  bustle  of  life ;  then  a 
thousand  long-cherished  bat  foolish  hopes  ;  and  lastly, 
even  I  lien,  (what  to  a  creature  standing  on  the  borders 
of  eternity  becomes  tasteless,  wearisome,)  then  the 
consolations  of  friendship.  What  remained  ?  A  fright- 
ful void  !  or  the  love  of  God  !  and  in  that,  all  which 
cheers  an  angel's  heart !  Here  is  a  sublime  sight — a 
creature  hovering  between  earth  and  heaven,  unfit  for 
the  one,  unacquainted  with  the  other ;  incapable  of 
holding  any  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of  either 
world  :  hanging  on  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  uni- 
verse alone  for  comfort,  as  a  child  holds  with  implicit 
confidence  the  hand  of  its  tender  parent. 


REPORT    OF    TEETOTAL    NEWS,    PRO- 
GRESS, AND  MEETINGS. 

•  COUNTRY  NEWS. 

• 

STOWMABKCT. 

THE  Teetotal  cause  has  taken  a  fresh  stir  here.  A  Tea 
Party  was  held  at  the  Temperance  Hall,  on  Thursday, 
the  llth  instant,  for  the  express  purpose  of  establishing 
unity  among  the  Teetotalers  of  the  place.  An  able 
and  zealous  friend,  MR.  SEKVICE,  was  called  to  the  chair. 
MR.  SORKWELL  ably  proved  that  Knowledge  is  Power, 
and  Drunkenness  a  Curse,  by  detailing  an  account  of 
the  rise  and  fall  of  states  and  nations.  MB.  STIFF, 
from  Ipswich,  explained  the  benefits  of  the  institution 
of  the  ReehabiUs ,  and  proposed:  the  establishment  of  a 
tent  in  this  town.  MR.  C.  CUTHBERT  and  MR.  BAILT 
then  addressed  tin  audience.  Abent  seventy  persons 
sat  down  to  tea,  and  highly  delighted  with  their  even- 
ing's entertainment.  One  of  the  Christian  ministers 
of  Stowmarket  has  at  length  signed  the  pledge—*  eir- 
cumeunce  calculated  to  produce  the  most  beneficial  re- 
suits  amongst  hit  flock. 


• 


. 
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THE    TEETOTALER. 


• 


DAVENTRY. 

THE  Teetotalers  of  this  town  have  bad  much  opposition 
to  contend  against.  They  have,  however,  exerted  them- 
selves nobly  and  well  in  the  good  cauie,  which  is  now 
prospering  amongst  them.  The  principle*  of  Teeto- 
talism  have  already  defaced  many  of  the  prejudices  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  prepared  the  way  for  more  rational 
customs  and  enjoyments  than  those  connected  with  the 
use  of  intoxicating  liquor*.  A  series  of  lectures  has 
been  lately  delivered  at  Daventry  by  MESSIEURS 
BEGGS.  (of  Nottingham),  BKNBOW,  (of  Birmingham), 
and  MANNING,  (of  Leamington).  A  Temperance 
Tract  Luan-Soriety  has  been  established  atjthis  place : 
this  is  an  idea  which  might  be  successfully  carried  out 
elsewhere.  The  Association  of  Total  Abstainers  at 
Daveiiliy  now  consists  of  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty 
staunch  members :  the  appearance  of  the  town  has 
therefore  undergone  a  complete  change  since  the 
establishment  of  this  admirable  Society.  We  shall  al- 
ways be  glad  to  hear  from  the  Secretary. 

KENDAL. 

TEETOTALISU  progresses  here  in  a  manner  highly 
encouraging  to  the  friends  of  the  cause.  The  princi- 
ple of  Union,  as  advocated  by  Tlie  Teetotaler,  is  favour- 
abjy  received  by  the  Society  at  Kendal.  A  clever 
correspondent  from  this  place  observes, — "  I  compare 
Teetotalism,  when  properly  understood,  to  a  good  father 
whose  benevolence  and  tender  care  engender  nume- 
rous virtues  in  the  bosoms  of  his  offspring.  That  such 
a  kind  parent  should  possess  children  who  are  occa- 
sionally unruly,  is  to  be  deplored ;  but  Teetolalism  is  a 
new  principle,  and  has  yet  to  triumph  over  vitiated 
feelings,  uncharitable  sentiments,  and  rude  notions. 
Unity  is  decidedly  strength;  impartiality  is  a  strong 
feature  of  improvement  in  the  judgment  of  men;  and 
benevolence  is  a  foundation  upon  which  a  colossal  py- 
ramid of  good  deeds  may  be  raised.  Welcome  the 
Teetotaler,  be  be  Turk,  Jew,  or  Infidel ;  and,  if  a  man 
sin  in  many  things,  do  not  overlook  that  virtue  which 
may  serve  as  a  redeeming  quality."  We  regret  that 
we  cannot  lay  the  whole  of  this  very  clever  letter  befoie 
our  readers. 

SHREWSBURY. 

ON  the  15th  instant,  a  grand  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Sunday  School  belonging  to  the  Trinity  Church,  Cole- 
ham.  The  REV.  J.  COLLKV,  M.A.,  took  the  chair. 
The  reverend  gentleman  said,  that  many  genera- 
tions had  been  deluded  for  ages  past,  by  the  use,  and 
what  ha*  been  considered  the  necessity,  of  strong 
drink.  But  it  remained  for  our  generation  to  ex- 
plode this  ancient  fallacy.  He  was  desirous  that  the 
community  should  be  set  right  by  giving  things  their 
proper  names.  It  wa*  admitted  that  llrong  drink  was'a 
itimulant.  Now  what  was  a  stimnlaut  ?  It  might  be 
called  a  spur,  and  a  spur  was  only  necessary  for  a 
jaded  hoM«;  a  fleet  horse,  needed  no  spur;  there- 
fore tin  more  the  horse  is  spurred,  the  more  jaded  he 
become*.  The  more  we  are  ourselves  excited  by  sti- 
mulants, the  more  we  need  their  repetition,  and  the 
weaker  we  shall  become,  mentally  and  bodily.  He 
feared  that  the  statement  that  we  have  in  Great  Britain, 
600,000  drunkards;  and  that  from  40,000  to  50,600  die 
annually,  was  awfully  true,  and  could  not  be  too  well 
known  in  this  country.  MR.  WAKLIT,  the  Coroner  for 
Middlesex,  has  stated  that  drunkenness  produces  him 
1000  inquests  annually,  and  that  from  1  (f 000  to 
15,000  persons  die  every  year  in  London  and  its  vici- 
nity, from  their  propensity  to  Gin-drinking!  We 
sympathize  for  the  heathens  in  distant  regions.  We 
abhor  the  cruelties  of  the  horrible  Slave-trade  ;  but 
until  very  recently,  we  have  not  been  aroused  to  the 
slavery  of  drunkenness,  in  the  precincts  of  our  very 
houses.  The  heathens  subject  themselves  to  various 
tortures,  with  a  view  of  some  reward  in  a  future  state. 
The  slave  was  in  bondage  to4he  tyranny  of  his  master; 
but  the  drunkard  is  the  voluntary  slave,  not  only  inflict, 
ing  disease  and  misery  on  himself,  but  robbing  his 
family  of  bread  by  his  filthy  habits.  Was  is  not  then 
surely  time  something  should  be  done  to  reclaim  the 
slaves  of.'  our  own  nation  from  this  debasing  propen- 
sity, this  demoralising  habit?  He  trusted  that  these 
fact*  and  arguments^ would  be  seriously  considered  by 
all  present,  foi  he  was  certain  that  Teetotalism  was  a 
doctrine  of  truth,  and  in  spite  of  all  opposition  it  must 
prevail 


The  reverend  gentleman  was  listened  to  with  gredf 
attention.  He  was  followed  by  MISSIEURS  W.  BKOWN, 
T.  CORFIELD,  and  PARSLOW,  who  delivered  moat  admi- 
rable addreuea,  which  produced  a  great  effect. 

BOLTON. 

WE  have  received  the  Stvtntk  Annual  Report  of  the 
Bolton  Temperance  Society,  extract*  from  which  we 
hasten  t|  lay  before  our  reader* : — 

"  The  Committee,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1839, 
paiied  a  resolution  at  one  of  their  weekly  meetings  to 
nuke  an  effort  to  bnild  a  Temperance  Hall.  As  the 
Teetotaler*,  a*  a  body,  mostly  belong  to  the  working 
classes,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  they  could  accom- 
plish task  of  themselves ;  it  was,  therefore,  determined 
to  wait  upon  a  number  of  wealthy  individuals,  who, 
though  not  member*  of  our  Society,  ware  known  to  be 
favourable  to  it ;  and  the  result  exceeded  the  most  s»n  - 
giuDe  expectation*.  Receiving  encouragMnent  irom 


nearly  all  sects  and  classes  of  the  community,  the  Com- 
mittee were  induced   to  take  immediate  steps  for  the 
accompliihmsnt  of  the,  to  them,  gigantic  undertaking  ; 
and   the  first  stone  wa*  laid  on  Friday,   May  '24,  1839, 
by  James  Spence,  Esq.,  of  Liverpool,  to  whom  a  nlvtr 
trowel    was    presented  on    the/occasion.     While   the 
building  was  in  the   course  of  section,  that  portion  of 
the  public  who   are  opposed  It  our  principles  indulged 
in  various  speculations,   and  gpve  utterance  to  number- 
less predictions  as  to  the  final  completion  of  the  work  ; 
and  there  is  no,  doubt,  if  wishes  could  realize  anything, 
that  their  prophecies  would   have  received^  fulfilment. 
A  happier  destiny,   however,   awaited  us ;    Under    the 
blessing  and  care  of  a  gracious  Providence,   the  work 
went  on  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  ;  and  on  New 
Year's  Day,  1840,  our  Temple  of  Freedom  was  opened 
to  the  public.    The  coat  of  the  building,  including  its  fur- 
niture,  amounts  to  two  thousand  one  hundred  pounds, 
towards  which  about  seven  hundreds  has  been  collected, 
leaving  a  debt  on  the  premises,  at  present,    of  fourteen 
hundred  pounds  ;  and  although  your  Committee  did  not, 
at  one  time,  venture  to  anticipate  such  liberal  aid,  they 
feel   assured   that  the  gloomy   state  of  the  commercial 
horizon,  during  the  two  last  years,  has  prevented  them 
from  receiving  several  hundred  pounds  more. 

"  That  the  subject  is  making  steady  advances,  thr\ 
can  have  no  doubt;  and  that  it  must  and  will  continue 
to  advance,  until  the  drinking  of  intoxicating  drink, 
as  a  common  beverage,  is  deemed  a  violation  of  moral 
and  religious  propriety,  they  feel  equally  certain  ;  and 
considering  the  fearful  amount  of  moral  and  physical 
evil  which  must  inevitably  afflict  the  human  family  so 
long  as  its  use  is  sanctioned  and  perpetuated,  they 
nannot  but  fervently  pray  that  God's  fair  world  may 
speedily  be  delivered  from  '  the  abominable  thing.'  " 

We  earnestly  call  the  attention  of  all  our  readers  to 
the  noble  exertions  made  by  the  Teefktalers  of  Bolton 
in  the  foundation  of  a  Temperance  Hall. 

TIIAHE. 

MR.  MINGAYE  SYDER,  delighted  the  inhabitants  of 
this  town  with  two  physiological  lectures  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  true  temperance,  in  the  British  School-room, 
Feb.  18lh  and  I'.itli.  We  understand  that  the  cause  is 
likely  to  lose  the  assistance  of  this  gentleman,  owing 
to  the  individual  sacrifice  being  more  than  he  can  con- 
sistently continue  to  make.  We  hope  the  friends 
to  true  temperance  will  make  one  great  effort  to  secure 
such  a  giant  of  medical  learning  yet  a  little  while;  or 
that  if  he  be  determined  upon  resuming  his  professional 
duties,  the  Teetotalers  will  mark  their  sense  of  his  ex- 
clusive devotion  to  the  cause  for  above  three  years,  by 
some  public  testimonial. 

TOWN  NEWS. 


TEMPERANCE  HALL,  SHOKEDITCH. 

THB  Metropolitan  Roman  Catholic  Total  Abstinence 
Association  has  engaged  this  place  of  meeting  for  every 
Thursday  evening.  This  Society  is  progressing  at  a 
wonderful  rate,  and  effecting  worlds  of  benefit,  thanks 
to  the  exertions  of  M*.  JOHN  GILES,  MR.  HAYNES, 
DR.  MAGEE,  and  other  strenuous  advocates. 

CHELSEA    AUXILIARY    TO    THE    UNITED   TEMPERANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 

DR.  LOVK,  MI).,  has  accepted  the  Presidency  of  this 
Society.  A  course  of  lectures  will  be  given  at  the  Tem- 
perance Hall,  56,  George-street,  Cbelsea,  on  the  under- 
mentioned subjects,  and  by  the  following  gentlemen: 
— February  22nd,  Aitronumy,  MR.  MKE.  March  1, 
Attronomy  (continued)  MR.  MKK.  March  8,  Tke  Ef. 
fecit  of  Intemperance,  MR.  G.  W.  M.  REYNOLDS. 
March  15,  Geology,  MR.  G.  H.  WHEBLER.  March 
22nd,  Geuloyy  (continued)  MR.  M.  H.  WHEELER. 
March  2!),  Education,  MR.  STALWOOD.  April  5.  Kilu- 
cation  (continued)  MR.  STALWOOD.  The  above  lec- 
tures will  be  illustrated  by  globes,  diagrams,  &c.  &c. 
Public  meetings  are  held  every  Tuesday  aud  Friday 
for  the  advocacy  of  the  principles  of  Teetotalism. 

t-NITED    TtMP.SKANCK    ASSOCIATION. 

ON  Saturday  evening,  February  20th,  the  meeting  at 
the  Aldersgate-street  Chapel  was  crowded,  in  order  to 
hear  a  discussion  between  MR.  CRUMP,  and  a  MR. 
BALLARD. 

MR.  BALLA.RD  *aid  that  he  was  not  opposed  to  per- 


sons, but  to  principles;  that  he  objected  to  drunken- 
ness as  much  as  any  man  ;  but  that  he  ctrtainly  thought 
no  one  ought  to  object  to  the  moderate  use  of  those 
things  which  God  had  provided.  He  said  that  alcohol  was 
contained  in  almost  everything,  bread,  sugar,  fruits,  &c. 
He  moreover  said  that  wine  was  nutritious. 

MR.  CRUMP  expatiated  at  considerable  length  upon 
the  evil*  of  intemperance,  and  showed  the  good  effects, 
moral  and  physical,  resulting  from  Teetotalism.  The 
majority  of  the  audience  expressed  itself  in  favour  of  this 
lecturer. 

We  believe  that  MR.  JOHNSON  will  continue  the  dis- 
cnation  with  MR.  BALKED  on  Saturday  night,  Fe- 
bruary 27. 

[We  are  SM^nised  that  any  man  should  display  inch 
extraordinary  ignorance  relative  to  the  nature  and  pro- 
perties of  alcohol,  as  this  MR.  BALLARP.  Alcohol 
exist*,  in  its  native  state,  in  nothing.  It*  principles  are 
disseminated  in  various  matters  ;  and  when  these  mat- 


ters  run  into  decay,  and  fermentation  takes  place,  then 
—and  not  till  then — is  alcohol  engendered.  There  ia  no 
alcohol  in  the  grape  In  its  natural  state;  but  the  prin- 
ciples of  alcohol  are  there,  only  in  a  disseminated  state. 
When  the  juice  of  the  grape  is  expressed,  the  sugar,  the 
ferment,  and  the  fermentable  matter  are  amalgamated 
together  :  fermentation  then  takes  place  ;  and  alcohol  it 
then  formed.  It  is  as  absurd  to  say  that  alcohol  exists 
in  uature,  as  to  say  that  ginger-beer  exists  in  nature,  in 
a  natural  state.  The  elements,  of  which  ginger  beer  is 
composed,  exist  in  nature  ;  and  the  amalgamation  forms 
the  drink.  The  artificial  aid  of  man  is  required  to  make 
this  compound  ;  and  the  aid  of  nature,  iu  -the  process  of 
decay,  is  required  to  produce  the  alcohol.  Mu.  BAL- 
LAiin  then  said  that  wine  was  nutritious.  It  is  only  so 
far  nutritious  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  substantial 
matter  to  which  it  can  be  reduced  ;  and  we  know  that  a 
quart  of  wine,  when  reduced  to  substantial  matter,  is 
lot  equivalent^  nutritious  powers  to  one  ounce  of  bread. 
— EDITOR  OP  "  THE  TEETOTALER."] 

(  I.KRKKNWKI  I    AND  PKNTONVILLE  YOUTHS' 

TEETOTAL  SOCIETY. 
PHIS  admirable  association  held  its  anniversary  meet- 
ng  at  the  Parochial  School,  Amwell-street,  Pentonville, 
on  February  15th,  when,  in  the  absence  of  their  re- 
spected Presideut,  the  REV.  J.  WKBB,  of  Hare  field, 
:ook  th»  chair.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  REV. 
kV.  TYLLR,  MR.  MINGAYE  SYDER,  MR.  CDRRIE  and 
vlu.  CHARLES  TAYLOR,  Treasurer  of  the  Clerkenwell 
(adults)  Society,  and  H.  C.  R.  I.  C.  B.  Rechabites.  In 
be  course  of  the  evening  a  splendid  gold  medal  and 
chain,  and  pearl  pen,  were  presented  by  MASTER 
BROOKS,  in  the  name  of  the  Society,  to  MR.  R.  P. " 
BATG&K,  the  Secretary,  "as  a  trifling  testimonial  for  his 
valuable  services."  The  meeting  was  crowded  through- 
out the  evening  ;  upwards  of  two  thousand  persons,  in- 
cluding the  parish  authorities,  being  present  We  were 
gratified  in  noticing,  among  many  other  distinguished 
ndividuals  on  the  platform,  Mu.  R.  HICKS,  surgeon, 
and  MR.  KMBERSON,  the  esteemed  Treasurer  of  the 
United  Temperance  Association.  A  grand  vocal  and 
nstrumental  concert  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  same  So- 
ciety will  take  place  at  Aldersgate-street  chapel,  on 
Monday  evening  next,  when  upwards  of  forty  talented 
performers  will  attend. 

MR.  MINGAYE  SYDER. 
THE  following   is   a  portion  of  the  petition  presented  to 
Parliament  by  this  gentleman,  through  MR.  BROTHER- 
TON,  M.P.  for  Salford  :  — 

The  respectful  Petition  of  Mingaye  Syder,  of  No. 
74,  Blackman-street,  Southwark,  Licentiate  and  Teach- 
er of  Medicine, 
Sheweth, 

"That  your  Petitioner  has  attended  meetings,  en- 
mined  individuals,  and  delivered  lectures  iu  above  two 
hundred  of  the  larger  towns  in  England,  to  numerous 
and  highly  respectable  audiences,  and  has  used  every 
exertion  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  an  entire  and  sud- 
den abandonment  of  alcoholic  fluids  upon  the  human 
constitution,  in  all  its  varieties,  and  under  all  possible 
contingencies. 

"  That  the  results  of  your  Petitioner's  diligent  inqui- 
ries are,  first,  a  thorough  Conviction  that  the  use  of 
fluids  containing  alcohol  habitually,  in  any  proportion, 
tends  to  disturb  the  animal  economy  and  nature's  seve- 
ral balances,  upon  a  maintenance  of  which  perfect 
health  depends.  Secondly,  that,  being  productive  of 
functional  derangements  and  organic  disease,  intoxi- 
cating fluids  disqualify  persons  as  progenitors  of  healthy 
offspring,  and  hence  an  immense  proportion  of  those 
peculiarities  of  constitution,  nervous  affections,  here- 
ditary predispositions  to  disease,  &c.  &c.,  terms  quite 
familiar  to  your  honourable  House.  Thirdly,  that  your 
Petitioner,  during  the  last  three  years,  has  done  greater 
service  to  fellow  man  in  the  shape  of  preventing,  by  in- 
fluencing persons  to  abandon  the  chief  cause  of  disease, 
than  during  twenty  years'  extensive  practice  by  his 
efforts  to  cure  disease. 

e  •  •  *  •          V   • 

"  Your  Petitioner  most  respectfully  begs  to  remind 
your  honourable  House  that  it  is  computed  that  one 
drunkard  dies  every  ten  minutes;  and  if  to  this  be 
added  the  probable  amount  of  the  premature  deaths  by 
a  more  slow  bat  certain  system,  enough  will  be  pre- 
sented to  rival  the  attention  and  strike  with  aweeiery 
man  who  admits  his  responsibility. 

"  And  your  Petitioner  will  ever  pray,  &c. 

"  MINGAYB  STDIR. 

"74,  Blackman-street,  Southwark,  February 
fourth,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
forty-one. 

W*  b«g  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Reader  to  the 
6th  Number  of  aiecond  Series  of  Illustration!,  which  is 
given  gratis  with  "  THE  TEETOTALER"  of  this  dmy 

The  Sen  e.  will  be  complete  in  Twelve  niuitr«tioni, 
and  will  be  continued  for  as  many  conMcnttr*  weeks. 


Published  by  OEORGK  HENDERSON,  %  Old  BaHey,  Lud.nir 
Hill ;  »d  sold  by  W.  STRANGE,  Pateraotter  Row ,'  O.  Gunp 
bell  Glasgow ,  Uichen  &  Co.,   DubJU  ;  asri  all  BeekstUen. 
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PRICE  TWOPENCE. 


PICKWICK  MARRIED. 
CHAPTER  VII. 

THIS  IS  ONI:  OF  THE  *MOST  REMARKABLE  AND  IM- 
PORTANT CHAPTERS  OF  OUR  NARRATIVE,  AND 
WILL  BE  FOUND  TO  BE  INTIMATELY  CONNECTED 
WITH  THE  TITLE  THEREOF. 

THE  sympathy  excited  in  favour  of  the  distressed 
Cannibals  was  very  great  at  the  epoch  of  which 
this  memorable  history  is  now  treating;  and  al- 
though a  great  number  of  the  city  folks  did  not 
precisely  comprehend  in  what  manner  the  hopes 
of  the  philanthropists,  who  had  taken  up  their 
cause  with  so  much  ardour,  were  to  be  carried 
out,  the  ball-room  at  the  London  Tavern  was 
thronged  with  all  the  beauty  and  fashion  east  of 
Temple  Bar.  Indeed,  it  had  struck  the  erudite 
Mr.  Pickwick  himself  that  the  messengers,  who 
would  be  doubtless  despatched  to  the  Society 
Islands  with  provisions  purchased  by  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  ball,  would  stand  a  very  good  chance 
of  becoming  food  themselves  for  the  famished 
Cannibals.  Be  all  this,  however,  as  it  may  or 
might,  it  is  not  the  less  a  fact  that  the  ball  took 
place  ;  that  there  was  the  usual  amount  of  music, 
dancing,  light,  mirth,  and  noise;  that  the  Sago 
family  was  there  in  all  the  bloom  of  respectability 
and  costly  garments ;  and  that  the  countenances 
of  Mr.  Pickwick,  Mr.  Tupman,  Mr.  Winkle,  and 
Mr.  Snodgrass  gave  additional  animation  to  the 
joyous  scene. 

When  the  first  quadrilles  were  over,  refresh- 
ments of  all  elegant  kinds  were  handed  about  by 
the  obsequious  waiters;  but  many  persons  who 
were  present  have  since-  declared  that  nothing 
was  more  refreshing  both  for  the  imagination  and 
the  spirits  than  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Pick- 
wick suddenly  darted  away  from  his  companions, 
tripped  airily  across  the  room,  nearly  knocked 
down  one  of  the  aforesaid  waiters  in  his  way,  and 
hastened  up  to  Miss  Teresfna  Sago,  whom,  with 
the  boldness  and  manly  decision  natural  to  his 
character,  he  challenged  to  be  his  partner  in  the 
next  dance.  The  eyes  of  this  extraordinary  man 
twinkled,  like  stars,  behind  his  spectacles ;  one 
of  his  feet,  both  of  which  were  embellished,  or 
rather  themselves  embellished  black  silk  stock- 
ings, was  slightly  raised  from  the  ground,  and 
pointed  downwards  in  a  manner  calculated  to  me- 
nace rivalry  to  the  science  of  Taglioni ;  and  while 
his  right  arm  was  partly  extended,  his  left  hand 
played  negligently  with  the  eye  glass  that  was 
suspended  by  a  black  riband  to  his^neck.  $$ever 
was  seen  a  more  graceful  attitude;  and  so  cheering 
was  the  scene,  that  many  who  beheld  it  could  not 
conceal  their  mirth,  but  laughed  ontrighf. 

At  the  farther  end  of  the  room  did  Mr.  Tupmnn, 
Mr.  Snodgrass,  and  Mr.  Winkle  stand  to  admire 
the  proceedings  of  their  great  leader ;  and,  as  if 
the  spirit  which  had  animated  him  were  suddenly 
transfused  to  them,  they  all  abruptly  burst  into 
animation  and  motion,  and  hurried  to  different 
parts  of  the  room  to  select  partners  for  the  en- 
suing dance.  Mr.  Tupman  was  introduced  by 
the  master  of  the  ceremonies  to  a  middle-aged 
lady,  with  an  immense  yellow  turban,  who  had 
never  hoped  to  dance  again  ; — Mr.  Winkle  recog- 
nised the  niece  of  an  acquaintance  in  one  direc- 
tion; and  Mr.  Snodgrass  the  daughter  of  a  com- 
mon councilman  in  another;— and  thus,  in  far 
less  time  than  the  details  have  occupied  to  relate, 
did  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  three  friends  accom- 
plish four  triumphs  well  worthy  of  being  record- 
ed in  this  narrative  of  important  events. 

The  ladies  and  gentlemen  now  began  to  take 
their  places  for  the  next  quadrille ;  and  the  Pick- 
wickians  with  their  partners  did  the  same.  Mr 
Tupman  and  the  lady  in  the  yellow  turban  be- 
came the  i-i.v  .i-r/.v  to  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Miss  Sa- 
go; and  then,  when  she  was  thus  standing  up 
Mr.  Tupman  found  reason  to  felicitate  himself  in 
having  fallen  in  with  a  partner  who  could  noi 


. 


hare  weighed  much  less  than  sixteen  or  eighteen 
stone.  He  was  just  thinking  how  very  unplea- 
sant it  would  be  were  she  to  happen  to  tread  upon 
his  toes,  when  the  symphony  bade  him  prepare 
for  an  exhibition  of  his  skill  in  the  Terpsichorean 
art. 

The  dance  began ;  and — either  through  an  un- 
usual springiness  in  the  boards,  or  in  consequence 
of  his  body  having  suddenly  partaken  of  the 
lightness  of  his  heart,— Mr.  Pickwick  begau  to 
cut  some  of  the  most  extraordinary  flings  that 
ever  were  seen  in  or  out  of  a  ball-room,  or  off  a 
jibbet.  Certain  it  is  that  he  was  not  now  dancing 
upon  nothing;  for  the  floor  creaked  beneath  his 
weight;  and  the  elasticity  of  the  boards  only 
served  to  increase  the  height  of  his  capers.  His 
three  friends  evidently  felt  proud  of  this  splendid 
display  of  agility  on  the  part  of  our  hero,  and  did 
all  they  could  to  imitate  it. 

"  Pray  who  is  that  stout  gentVeman  whom  you 
recognised  just  now,  as  we  passed  our  vis-a-vis  .*" 
enquired  the  lady  in  the  yellow  turban  of  Mr. 
Tupman. 

"  Oh !  that  is  Mr.  Pickwick,"  was  the  ready 
answer. 

"  Indeed !"  said  the  lady.  "  He  seems  very 
fond  of  dancing." 

"  And  yet  it  is  a  very  long  time  since  I  saw  him 
exhibit  his  powers,"  observed  Mr.  Tupman. 

"  The  philanthropy  of  the  cause  for  which 
this  ball  is  given,"  said  the  lady,  "  is  probably 
the  inducement  to  a  little  additional  gaiety  on 
this  occasion." 

"  It  certainly  is  a  most  humane  purpose,"  re- 
marked Mr.  Tupman. 

"  Pray,  sir,  do  you  know  how  f*r  off  the  people 
live  for  whom  the  charity  is  intended?"  enquired 
the  lady. 

"  I  really  cannot  say,"  answorecl  Mr.  Tupmnn  ; 
but  I  should  think  some  thousands  of  mileB." 
"  Oh !"  cried  the  lady,  with'an  atr  of  delieht ; 
"then  I  suppose  it  will  be  all  salt  'provisions 
which  will  be  sent  to  them  ?" 
"  Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Tupman. 
"  Ah  !  I'm  glad  of  that  r"  cried  the  lady. 
"  Are  you  any  way  interested  as  to  trie  naturt 
of  the  food  to  be'  forwarded  to  the  suffering  Can- 
nibals?" demanded  Mr.    Tupman,  in  a  gentle 
tone. 

"Oh!  to  be  sure  1  am,"  ejacnlatfll the  lady, 
"I'm  in  hopes  of  having  the  contract.  I'm  in 
the  ham  and  boiled  beef  line  myself!" 

Mr.  Tupman  surveyed  with  astonishment  the 
Udy  whom  he  had  taken  for  a  substantial  widow 
with  about  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  a-year, 
and  probably  three  or  four  nice  little  freeholds 
within  the  bills  of  mortality ;  and  he  screwed  up 
his  nose  in  a  highly  edifying  manner,  as  if  his 
olfactory  nerves  were  suddenly  assailed  with  the 
odours  of  boiled  beef  and  greens. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Snodgrass  had  "  done  the 
amiable"  as  well  as  he  could  to  his  partner,  and 
as  well  as  a  man  usually  does  who  has  left  his 
wife  at  home  to  take  care  of  the  children  :  in  other 
words,  he  was  wonderfully  well  pleased  at  being 
emancipated  from  the  thraldom  of  the  domestic 
circle  for  a  few  hours. 

"  How  highly  poetic  is  this  scene,"  said  he  to 
his  partner,  with  a  sigh  such  as  a  votary  of  the 
Muses  alone  could  be  expected  to  heave. 

"  Yes — only  the  candles  do  smell  so  horrid," 
answered  the  young  lady  thus  appealed  to. 

"What  would  Byron  have  said  had  he  seen  so 
much  youth  and  beauty  assembled  together  in  one 
spot  ?"  asked  Mr.  Snodgrass,  with  another  senti- 
mental sigh. 

"  He  would  have  wondered,  as  I  do,  that  the 
old  lady  who  is  dancing  with  your  friend  should 
have  thought  of  making  such  a  fool  of  herself," 
returned  the  partner  of  the  poetic  Mr.  Snod- 
grass. 

"  And  what  think  you  of  this  divine  melody  ?" 
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enquired  Mr.  Snodgrass.  "Is  not  the  music 
enough  to  transport  the  soul,  with  enthusiasm,  to 
other  spheres,  and  plunge  the  imagination  in  a 
delicious  dream " 

"There's  another  false  note,  I  declare !". ex- 
cLu'med  the  young  lady.   "  I  wonder  that  the 
Committee  should  have  hired  such  a  band.    But 
t  is  a  Charity-Ball  in  all  respects,  I  should  say.** 

Mr.  Winkle,  on  his  side,  was  also  tak'ing  advaa-* 
tage  of  the  intervals  between  the  figures  to  in- 
dulge in  a  little  pleasant  chit-chat  with  his  part- 
ner,  with  whom  ne  was  well  acquainted,  and  with 
all  her  family. 

"Why  is  your  father  not  here  to-night?"  he 
enquired. 

Why  didn't  Mrs.  Winkle  accompany  yon?" 
asked  the  lady. 

"  What  a  beautiful  day  it  has  been  !" 

"  How  crowded  the  room  is  !* 

"  Have  you  seen  the  new  raelo-drama  at  the 
Adelpbi  ?" 

"  I  wonder  who  mamma  is  talking  to  over 
there." 

"They  tell  me  it  is  a  capital  piece." 

"  I  can't  think  who  it  can  be."  v 

"  The  author  is  unknown." 

"(>h!  quite  unknown — I  never  saw  him  be- 
fore." . 

"The  costumes  are  elegant." 

"  Well— I  can't  say  that  1  think  h*  is  weH 
dressed." 

"  To  whom  do  you  allude  P" 

"  To  the  gentleman  talking  to  mamma." 

AH  this  colloquy  was  very  pleasant  and  agree- 
able ;  and  at.  balls  few  people  are  entertained 
upon  any  more  substantial  or  satisfactory  grounds.  • 
Indeed,  it  frequently  happens  that  a  gentleman 
and  lady  will  converse  together  for  ten  minutes, 
while  the  music  is  playing  with  all  the  might  and 
main  of  the  performers,  •  and  smile,  and  look  in- 
telligent, and  nod,  and  shake  their  heads,  and  ex- 
clalm, "  Indeed!"  "  You  don't  say  so !"  "Well— I 
couldn't  have  .believed  it !" — and  all  the  while 
neither  of  them  h'ears  a]syllable  the  other  utters. 

But  what  passed  all  this  time  between  Mr. 
Pickwick  ana  Miss  Tere.-.in-i  Sago  ?  It  is  not 
without  a.  purpose  thaf  we  deferreda  reference  to 
him  and  his  partner  until  we  had  satisfied  the 
curiosity  of  the  reader  with  regard  to  the  conver- 
sation which  took  place  between  his  friends  an  I 
their  partners.  We  reserve  the  greatest  treat  t* 
the  last,  us  a  prudent  cook  'places  her  most  suc- 
culent dishes  upon  the  table  when  the  more  gross 
food  is  disposed  of. 

"  It  is  a,  very  ^ong  time  since  I  danced,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Pickwick,  down  whose  countenance 
the  perspiration  was  pouring. 

"  You  have  not  forgotten  your  steps,  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, at  all  events,"  returned  Teresina. 

"  I  should  not  have  thought  of  dancing  had  it 

not  been  for a  particular  circumstance,"  added 

Mr.  Pickwick,  with  a  fond  glance  towards  his 
partner. 

"  Oh !  I  fully  comprehend  you,"  said  Teresina, 
0  imagined  that  the  philanthropic  nature  of 

e  ball  had  thus  induced  Mr.  Pickwick  to  exhibit 
his  acquirements.  \  <  r 

"  Indeed !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick ;  "  well— I 
am  glad  you  comprehend  me  !  On  such  an  oc- 
casion I  feel  that  I  could  dance  for  hours !"  he 
added  enthusiastically. 

"All  the.  best  feelings  of  human  nature  are  . 
excited  by  the  occasion,"  remarked  Miss, Tere- 
sina Sago. 

"  Devoid  of  feeling— worse  than  rock— more 
passionless  than  stone,  should  I  be,"  ejaculated 
Mr.  Pickwick, "  did  I  not  acknowledge  the  truth 
of  your  observation." 

"  The  he*  is  soon  melted,  Mr.  Pickwick," 
said  Teresina,  in  a  plaintive  tone  that  fell  like  the 
notes  of  a  silver  bell  upon  the  ears  of  him  to  whom 
the  remark  was  addressed. 
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"  Yes — the  heart  is  conquered  by  such  feelings, 
and  becomes  the  slave  to  such  sentiments,"  said 
he  rapturously. 

"  It  is  to  be  desired  that  all  our  hopes  in  this 
instance  will  be  realised,"  pursued  Teresina. 

"  I  think  it  depends  entirely  upon  ourselves," 
returned  Mr.  Pickwick  slily. 

"  Oh  !  not  entirely,"  cried  Teresina. 

"  No— certainly  not,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
hastily.  "  There  are  parents  to  be  consult- 
ed  " 

"  No  parents  will  refuse  to  aid  their  children 
in  so  virtuous  a  design,"  remarked  Teresina. 

"  Oh  !  how  delighted  am.  1  to  hear  this  assu- 
rance from  your  lips !"  cried  Mr.  .Pickwick,  in  an 
impassioned  tone. 

"  And  how  happy  the  poor  Cannibals  will  be 
•when  they  hear  of  it!"  returned  Teresina,  with  an 
equally  joyous  accent. 

Mr.  Pickwick  stared  at  his  partner  in  the  most 
unfeigned  astonishment  He  now  perceived  that 
a  most  singular  misunderstanding  had  existed 
between  him  and  Teresina  relative  to  the  topic  of 
their  conversation,  and  that  their  colloquy  had 
consisted  of  a  most  provoking  series  of  equivo- 
ques. In  a  word,  he  had  been  delicately  and— 
as  he  thought — adroitly  describing  the  state 
of  his  feelings  with  respect  to  Teresina;  and  she 
had  been  alluding  all  the  time  to  the  charitable 
object  for  which  the  ball  was  given.  This  mis- 
understanding was  particularly  provoking;  but 
Mr.  Pickwick  was  compelled  to  conduct  his  part- 
ner through  the  mazes  of  the  next  figure  ;  and 
he,  therefore,  determined  to  postpone  any  farther 
conversation  upon  the  state  of  his  heart — or 
rather  any  further  attempts  to  turn  the  con- 
versation upon  that  subject — until  the  termi- 
nation of  the  quadrille  should  aflbrd  him  a  better 
opjiortunity. 

The  quadrille  did  terminate  at  length ;  and, 
according  to  prescribed  custom,  Mr.  Pickwick 
promenaded  with  his  partner  two  or  three  times 
round  the  room,  preceded  and  followed  by  the 
other  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  last  quadrilles.  He  then  led  Miss 
Teresina  to  a  seat ;  and  this  seat  happened  to  be 
in  a  secludedpartofthe  room — at  a  distance  from 
those  occupied  by  any  other  persons. 

"Shall  I  procure  you  some  lemonade?"  en- 
quired Mr.  Pickwick,  as  his  companion  com- 
plained of  the  heat  of  the  room. 

"  I  will  not  give  you  that  trouble,  Mr.  Pick- 
trick,"  returned  Teresina :  "  I  am  afraid  of  drink- 
ing anything  cold  after  dancing." 

'•  You  are  right,"  said  our  hero.  "  I  admire 
such  prudence  in  young  ladies :  it  is  not  always 
met  with." 

"  Oh !  I  only  follow  mamma's  advice,"  returned 
Teresina,  with  bewitching  naivete. 

"  And  you  do  right  to  follow  your  excellent 
parent's  counsel,"  continued  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  A 
dutiful  daughter  always  makes  a  good  wife." 

Teresina  started  slightly. 

"Yes — I  have  always  noticed  that  a  good 
daughter  becomes  a  good  wife,"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
urick.  "  Alas !  how  happy  should  I  be  if  I  had 
some  one  to  be  my  constant  companion — some 
One  to  whom  I  could  impart  all  my  thoughts  and 
sentiments — some  one,  in  a  word— — " 

"  I  thought  that  you  were  in  the  habit  of  put- 
ting great  confidence  in  your  valet,"  said  Miss 
Sago. 

"Oh!  Sam  is  an  excellent  fellow,"  returned 
Mr.  Pickwick ;  "  but  that  is  not  the  exact  com- 
panion to  whom  I  was  alluding.  I  mean  a  com- 
panionof  a  more  intimate  andmore  endearingkind 
—  a  companion,  Miss  Sago,  who  is  your  equal, 
and  who  becomes  your  friend  by  legal  and  reli- 
gious ties,  as  well  as  by  those"  of  the  heart — a 
companion " 

"Let  ns  join  mamma,  Mr.  Pickwick,"  said 
Teresina,  in  a  tremulous  tone.  ^ 

** 1  will  never  rise  from  this  seat  till  I  hear 
your.decision,"  answered  Mr.  Pickwick  boldly, 
"  unless  indeed  it  is  to  fall  at  your  feet — or — to 
fetch  you  a  glass  of  lemonade " 

"  Mr.  Pickwick " 

"  Never — never,"  repeated  our  hero,  who  had 
now  wound  his  courage  up  to  the  necessary  point 
to  make  the  disclosure,  and  who  saw  that  it  would 
be  useless  and  cowardly  to  retreat. 
•  .  "  Mr.  Pickwick,"  again  murmured  Teresina, 
who  was  in  reality  both  bewildered  and  alarmed 
by  this  announcement,  which  she  could  not  affect 
to  misunderstand,  in  a  public  balUifl|m. 

*  I  await  jpotjr  decision,"  aaid  ».  Pickwick, 
who,  with  his  nsual  sagacity  and  prudence,  had 
celccted  for  his  declaration  of  love  a  time  and  a 


place  when  the  slightest  peculiarity  of  manner  or 
variation  of  countenance  would  have  been  re- 
marked : — "  I  await  your  decision,  Miss  Sago ! 
I  have  not  known  you  long — scarcely  a  month,  I 
believe ;  but  I  have  learned  to  appreciate  your 
good  qualities.  I  am  not  a  young  man ;  but  I  can 
be  kind  and  affectionate  to  one  who  will  be  the 
same  to  me.  I  am  possessed  of  a  competency — 
and— and — I  love  you,  Miss  Sago  !" 

This  eloquent  avowal  called  up  a  deep  blush 
to  the  cheeks  of  the  young  lady  to  whom  it  was 
made  ;  and  for  some  time  she  sate  motionless  and 
speechless— uncertain  how  to  act,  or  how  to 
reply.  She  had  certainly  noticed  that  during  his 
recent  visits  to  her  father's  house,  Mr.  Pickwick 
had  paid  her  a  considerable  amount  of  attention ; 
and,  when  he  had  taken  his  departure  on  those 
occasions,  her  mother  and  sister  had  certainly 
joked  her  relative  to  the  impression  she  had 
made  upon  the  "old  gentleman;"  but  she  did 
not  anticipate  so  speedy  an  avowal  of  his  passion, 
even  if  she  had  ever  expected  it  at  all;  and  as 
she  was  a  very  prudent  and  well-behaved  young 
lady,  she  was  bound  to  demonstrate,  on  such  an 
occasion,  a  considerable  degree  of  trepidation  and 
embarrassment. 

"  I  hope  I  have  not  offended  you,  my  dear  Miss 
Sago?"  at  length  murmured  Mr.  Pickwick;  and 
then  he  endeavoured  to  recal  to  mind  all  the 
tender  things  which  lovers  were  made  to  say  to 
their  mistress  in  the  novels  and  romances  which 
he  had  read;  but  he  could  not  bethink  himself  of 
one  single  sentence  applicable  to  the  present  oc- 
casion. He  looked  upwards — but  there  were  no 
stars  to  compare  her  eyes  to :  he  looked  to  the 
right,  and  he  saw  his  friend  Tupman's  late  part- 
ner with  the  yellow  turban  ;  he  looked  to  the  left, 
and  he  saw  a  waiter  poking  the  fire  ; — he  looked 
down,  and  he  saw  his  own  kerseymere  tights  and 
black  silk  stockings.  None  of  these  objects  af- 
forded him  a  simile  to  interweave  into  the  lan- 
guage of  love. 

"  No— Mr.  Pickwick,"  said  Teresina,  after  a 
long  pause  ;  "  you  have  not  offended  me.  But 
let  us  return  to  my  mamma  and  sister." 

"  And  may  Ihope?"  asked  Mr.  Pickwick,  as 
he  escorted  the  fair  one  to  her  relatives. 

"  I  beg  you  will  not  press  the  subject  with  me," 
returned  Teresina.  "  My  papa  will " 

And  here  she  stopped  ;  but  Mr.  Pickwick  was 
a  man  of  the  world  enough  to  know  that  he  was 
accepted  by  the  daughter,  and  referred  to  the 
father.  He  bestowed  a  tender  squeeze  upon  the 
hand  of  the  young  lady  as  he  conducted  her  to 
a  chair  next  to  her  mother,  and  then  hastened  to 
rejoin  his  three  friends,  who  were  once  more  as- 
sembled together  at  the  farther  extremity  of  the 
room. 

"  How  smiling  Pickwick  is !"  said  Mr.  Tup- 
man  to  Messieurs  Snodgrass  and  Winkle. 

"  I  think  he  meditates  a  conquest  in  a  certain 
quarter,"  observed  Mr.  Winkle. 

"  All  great  minds  are  accessible  to  love,"  said 
the  poetic  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

"  Thank  you  for  the  compliment,  Snodgrass," 
cried  Mr.  Jtckwick.  "  I  am  not  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule." 

The  three  friends  surveyed  their  leader  with 
mingled  admiration  and  respect;  and  those  mas- 
ter-minds immediately  comprehended  the  state 
of  the  great  man's  feelings. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  Mr.  Tupman  was 
introduced  to  Miss  Amelia  Sophia  Sago;  and 
they  danced  a  quadrille  together.  To  be  brief, 
the  ball  passed  off  amazingly  well ;  and  so  the 
papers  said  on  the  following  morning. 

On  the  return  of  the  friendsto  Half  MoonStreet, 
Mr.  Pickwick  hurried  up  stairs  to  his  own  bed- 
room, to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  his  private 
reflections.  But  to  his  momentary  annoyance  he 
found  Mr.  Weller  reading  a  book  by  the  fire 
which  was  blazing  cheerfully  in  the  grate. 

"  Well,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  he  took 
off  his  coat,  and  slipped  on  his  dressing-gown  by 
the  aid  of  his  servant,  "  I  have  done  it  at  last." 

"Done  wot,  sir?"  demanded  Sam.  "Dis- 
kivered  the  perpetual  motion  ?" 

"  No,  Sam,"  answered  Mr.  Pickwick ;  "  I  have 
done  something  much  more  calculated  to  ensure 
my  happiness." 

"  So  the  gen'leman  said  ven  he  threw  his  wife 
outo'  the  four  vheeled  shay  an'  broke  her  neck," 
observed  Mr.  Weller. 

"  Sam,  I  am  serious !"  cried  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"So  am  I,  sir— wery,"  was  the  rejoinder. 

"  Well,  then,  Sam— this  is  what  1  have  done," 
continued  Mr.  Piekwick,  searing  himself  by  the 
fire,  and  poking  it  fiercely  as  he  spoke,  in  order 


that  he  need  not  be  compelled  to  look  his  valet  in 
the  face ; — "  I  have  decided  upon  a  step  which  I 
ought  to  have  taken  twenty  years  ago." 

"  Ah !  sir,"  said  Sam  verjcjseriously,  "  many's 
the  feller,  that  if  he'd  on'y  taken  a  step  on  the 
tread-wheel  twenty  year  ago,  wouldn't  na.'  been 
transported  now :  he'd  a  profited  by  th6  ex- 
ample." 

"  You  don't  by  any  means  comprehend  my 
meaning,  Sam,"  continued  Mr.  Pickwick  mildly. 

"I  shall,  sir,  ven  you'll  give  me  a  chance," 
cried  Sam. 

"  I  have  long  thought  that  when  a  man  arrives 
at  the  evening  of  existence,  he  requires  some 
bright  constellation  to  cheer  the  gloom  of  his 
waning  existence,"  observed  Mr.  Pickwick,  by 
way  of  rendering  himself  intelligible  to  his  do- 
mestic, while  he  shook  his  head  most  myste- 
riously. 

"  An  !  I  des  say  its  all  wery  right,  sir,"  said 
Mr.  Weller  :  "  I  von't  dispute  it— I'll  take  your 
word  for  it ;  your  head's  crammed  wery  full  o' 
good  things,  sir ;  on'y  I  can't  get  to  see  wot's  in 
it,  and  I  can't  tell  by  the  shaking,  as  the  noble- 
man said  ven  he  bought  the  cocoa-nut." 

"  I  mean,  Sam,  that  I  wish  for  a  companion  for 
my  declining  years ;  and  that " 

A  long,  loud,  and  shrilly  whistle  now  emanated 
from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Samuel  Weller,  upon  whose 
brain  a  ray  of  intelligence  hads-uddenly  darted. 

"  I  see  wot  you're  a  drivin'  at  now,"  he  ex- 
claimed ;"  an' if  so  be  as  the  young  gal  isn't  a 
wixen,  and  won't  go  pitchin'  into  you,  and 
clawin'  out  your  eyes,  and  writing  her  name  on 
your  face  with  her  nails,  and  none  o'  them  an- 
ticks,  I  can't  see  why  you  shouldn't  go  to  the 
himmineal  haltar  as  veil  as  any  von  else." 

"  You  speak  like  a  very  rational  young  man, 
Sam, "said  Mr.  Pickwick,  considerably  delighted 
with  this  observation. 

"  My  father  used  to  say  that  I  had  a  great  deal  o' 
good  nat'ral  ability  ven  I  was  a  boy,  sir,"  return- 
ed Sam  :  "  I  remember  how  he  praked  me,  and 
gived  me  a  half-crown  'cos  I  inwented  a  thing 
to  entice  the  neighbours'  chickens  over  the 
wall " 

"  I  didn't  mean  abilities  of  that  kind,  Sam," 
hastily  interrupted  Mr.  Pickwick.  "But — as  I 
was  saying — I  intend  to  unite  myself  with  Miss 
Teresina  Sago,  whom  you  have  seen." 

"  A  wery  nice  gal,  sir,"  observed  Sam. 

"  And  so  you  approve  of  this  change  in  my  con- 
dition—do you,  Sam  ?"  enquired  our  hero,  with  a 
smile  of  satisfaction  and  complacency. 

"  In  course  I  do,  sir,"  answered  Sam.  "  Yen's 
the  veddin'  to  take  place  ?" 

"  Oh  !  all  that  will  be  settled  by-nnd-bye,  Sam," 
said  Mr.  Pickwick  with  a  smile.  "  Rome  wasn't 
built  in  a  day  :  we  must  get  on  by  degrees.'' 

"  So  the  insolvent  said,  sir,  ven  he  offered  to 
pay  off  the  thousand  pounds  vich  he'd  borrowed 
of  a  friend,  at  a  penny  a  veek,"  observed  Mr. 
Weller. 

"  Well,  Sam,  we  will  converse  upon  the  matter 
to-morrow  morning.  Good  night." 

"  Good  night,  sir,"  cried  the  faithful  valet ;  and 
in  half  an  hour  master  and  servant  were  snoring 
and  dreaming  comfortably,  each  on  his  respec- 
tive couch. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

IN  France  there  are  7000  barristers,  4000  attorneys, 
12,000  notaries,  7000  magistrates,  and  22,000  medical 
practitioners.  The  number  of  freemen  is  184,000.  In 
Paris  there  are  1414  boot  and  shoe  makers ;  1079 
jewellers  and  silversmiths;  319  hosiers;  1713  grocers; 
SOO  coffee-house  keepers;  1350  medical  and  surgical 
practitioners ;  1058  tailors ;  2790  wine-merchanU  ; 
960  hair-dressers  ;  and  601  bakers. 

The  hundred  thousandth  part  of  a  grain  of  gold  may 
be  seen  by  the  naked  eye ;  and  a  cube  of  gold,  wliom 
side  is  but  the  hundredth  part  of  an  inch,  has  2433 
millions  of  visible  parts.  A  cylinder  of  silver,  covered 
with  gold  leaf,  may  be  drawn  out  350  miles  long,  and 
yet  the  gold  will  cover  it.  Gold  leaf  can  Sereducerl 
to  the  three  hundred  thousandth  part  of  an  inch,  and 
gilding  to  the  millionth.  Silver  leal  can  be  reduced  to 
the  hundred  and  seventy  thousandth. 

The  Inquisition,  since  its  foundation  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  has  burnt  at  the  stake  above  100,000  peraoni 
of  both  vexes,  besides  destroying  twice  that  number  by 
imprisonment.  Religions  wars  amongst  Christians,  for 
differences  of  opinion  on  points  of  doctrine,  have  cost 
the  lives  of  about  three  millions  in  direct  slaughters; 
and  the  wan  to  establish  Christianity,  and  those  waged 
against  the  Mussulman*  in  respect  to  the  Holy  Land, 
have  coat  fifty  millions  of  lives.  The  wars  of  Charle- 
magne to  christianize  the  Saxons,  and  of  the  Spaniard* 
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to  christianize  the  Moon  and  Americana,  cost  fifteen 
millions  of  lives. 

»  A  dozen  English  words  end  with  a,  and  two  dozen 
With  o:  nearly  five  thousand  with  y.  Ongh  has  seven 
sounds, — up,  o,  off,  tj/",  ov.  QIC,  and  au.  The  Irish  Al- 
phahet  is  the  Phoenician.  The  modern  characters  of  the 
Chinese  are  40,000  ;  but  the  works  of  Confucius  only 
contain  4000.  Johnson's  Dictionary  contains  80,000 
words;  the  Scapular  44,000  Greek  words;  and  Ains- 
worth's  Dictionary,  45,000  Latin  words. 

There  were  published  in  Paris,  during  the  year  1840, 
no  less  than  9,700  works  in  French,  German,  English, 
Spanish,  Italian,  Portuguese,  Latin,  and  Greek;  1349 
engravings  and  lithographs;  and  1 250  works  on  music. 
France  contains  5112  founderies  ;  39,030  manufac- 
tories ;  and  10,996,785  landowners. 

In  Germany,  from  October  to  April  last,  3941  works 
•were  published  by  530  publishers.  Four  hundred  and 
six  of  these  were  printed  at  Berlin. 

In  the  year  1821,  the  population  of  England  was 
•20,(-74,I58  souls.  In  1831,  it  was  24,099,850,  show- 
ing an  increase  of  3,225.692  in  ten  years. 

About  1  800,000  letters  are  annually  thrown  into  the 
Unclaimed  Letter  Office  at  the  French  post-office  in 
Paris.  During  the  last  six  years,  the  sums  of  money 
sent  in  unclaimed  letters  have  amounted  every  year 
to  about  20,000  francs,  or  £1000  sterling. 

The  advantages  of  taming  wild  beasts  may  be  thus 
demonstrated.  The  owner  of  an  ambulating  menagerie 
lately  calculated  that  if  all  the  ferocious  animals  which 
are  now  confined  in  Europe  were  let  loose  in  an  im- 
mense forest,  it  would  contain  225  lions,  289  tigers, 
302  leopards,  2/0  panthers,  67  elephants,  10  rhinoceros, 
2700  wolves,  78  rattle-snakes,  216  boa-constrictors, 
1040  hyenas,  and  96  crocodiles. 

Since  the  year  1558,  the  number  of  gold  pieces 
coined  in  England  amount  to  164,702,335,  which,  if 
formed  into  a  cubic  metallic  mass,  would  measure  more 
than  fourteen  square  feet. 

Speaking  on  the  law  of  imprisonment  for  debt.  Lord 
KM'iii  is  reported  to  have  said,  some  years  ago,  that 
the  system  allows  a  license  to  act  in  a  manner  more 
infamous  and  inhuman  than  was  ever  done  towards 
slaves. 

In  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  Emperor  of  China, 
the  intelligence  is  announced  by  despatches  to  the  se- 
veral provinces,  written  with  blue  ink,  the  mourning 
colour.  All  persons  of  rank  are  required  to  take  the 
red  silk  ornaments  from  their  caps,  with  the  ball  or 
button  of  rank :  all  subjects  of  China,  without  excep- 
tion, are  called  upon  to  forbear  from  shaving  their 
heads  for  a  hundred  days,  within  which  period  none 
may  marry,  play  on  musical  instruments,  or  perform 
any  sacrifice. 

A  blacksmith  of  Milan,  named  Ponti,  has  discovered 
that  by  suspending  a  chain  to  one  of  the  corners  of  the 
anvil  by  means  of  a  ring,  the  noise  of  the  hammer  may 
be  almost  entirely  deadened. 

France  grows  7,000,000  of  mulberry  trees,  which 
give  3,000,000  Ibs.  of  raw  silk  annually.  The  united 
value  of  her  silks  and  wines  reaches  £25,016,220  ster- 
ling, on  the  yearly  average.  The  wines  of  France  pro- 
duce  half  as  much  to  the  state  as  her  land  tax,  and 
from  a  twenty-sixth  of  her  entire  soil,  supply  one 
tenth  of  her  revenue.  The  vines  of  France  cover 
4,*65.000  acres  (English),  and  the  average  produce  is 
nearly  250  gallons  an  acre.  About  115.067,360  gallons 
of  brandy  are  produced  by  the  distillation  of  wine.  The 
wine-sellers  in  France  are  240,000 ;  and  the  annual 
consumption  in  every  mode  is  equal  to  18  gallons  for 
each  individual.  In  Champagne,  the  land  is  worth  £800 
per  acre  in  many  parts.  Four  acres  of  land,  in  the 
Romance  district,  were  lately  sold  for  £3,300.  The 
Clos  de  Vougeot  estate,  which  consists  of  a  hundred 
and  twelve  acres,  sold  for  £42,000. 

Lace  gilding  is  the  millionth  of  an  inch  thick  :  gold 
leaf  of  the  two  hundred  thousandth  of  an  inch :  500  in- 
ches of  gold  wire  have  been  drawn  from  a  grain.     Tin 
foil  is  the  one  thousandth  of  an  inch ;  that  is,  '200  golr 
leaves  are  only  equal  in  thickness  to  one  of  tin-foil 
Cue  grain  of  gold  will  cover  7  J  inches  each  way,  or 
52  square  inches,  or  can  be   1500  times  thinner  than 
writing  paper ;  that  is,  a  sheet  of  writing  paper  woulr 
be  1500  leaves.  A  cubic  inch  of  mercury,  at  62o.30l 
weighs  3425.35  grains. 

The  average  length  of  human  life  in  France  is  3! 
years,  8  months,  and  11  days. 

Mai tli us  and   others,  who   propose  to   forbid   mar 
riage  unless  the  parties  can  give  security  for  providing 
for  their  children,  forget  the  lottery  of  life,  and  tha 
the  most  auspicious  outset  often  ends  in  pauperism 
and  the  most  unpromising  in  affluence. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  INEBRIETY: 

DBVRLOPBD   IN   THE    LIFE    or    A    GENTLIM  AM  . 

PLATE  IV.—  We  now  continue  the  narrative  of  th 
Gentleman  who  is  the  hero  of  the  illustrations  pre 
•anted  with  The  Teetotaler.  In  the  Fourth  Platt 
the  Gentleman  is  represented  in  the  magnificent  salooi 
of  his  Clnb-House,  sitting  at  a  card-table.  With  re 
gard  to  the  gambling  that  is  carried  on  to  a  fright  fu 
extent  at  the  Club-Houses  at  the  West  End,  Mr 
Grant,  the  well-known  author  of  the  GreatHfttropo 
lit,  puts  the  following  observations  upon  record:  — 


Respecting*  all  those  who  enter  the  hazard-room,  I 
saw  at  once  the,  policy  of  plying  them  with  the  choicest 
wines,  and  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  them,  because 
when  the  wine  is  in,  the  wit.  is  out,'  according  to. 
ie  proverb ;  and  men  are  then,  of  course,  in  the  best  of 
11  possible  conditions  to  risk  their  money  and  play 
oo  in  such  a  way  as  is  most  likely  to  result  in  their 
osing  it."     A  little  further  on,  Mr.  Grant  says, — "  A 
uperb  supper,  with  a  liberal  supply  of  the  choicest 
wines  which  London  can  afford,  often  inspires  a  dispo- 
ition   to  gamble,  when  nothing  else   will.     Nightly 
bservation  teaches  the  proprietors  of  these  establish- 
ments tiiat  the  transition  from  the  supper-room  to  the 
azard  table  is  as  natural  as  the  transition  from  the 
alter  to  utter  ruin."  There  are  men  about  town  whose 
hole  time  is  occupied  in  what  they  call  picking  up 
nts;  and  the  conduct  of  some  of  these  gentlemen  is 
eartless   in   the  extreme.     They   will  lay   plans  to 
lunder  officers  in  the  army  or  navy,  and  threaten  to 
xpose   them  to  their  clubs  if  they  do  not  pay  the 
mount  lost  upon  credit  on  the  previous  evening.     A 
Major  in  the  army  was  a  short  time  ago  compelled  to 
ell  his  commission  to  pay  a  gambling  debt  contracted 
o  one  of  these  harpies.     And  yet  the  aforesaid  harpies 
alk  about  the   West  End  with  head  erect,  and  are 
ver  ready  to  challenge  or  to  chastise  those  who  dare 
o  question  their  honour,  or  tell  them  that  "  they  are 
not  gentlemen."     Into  the  hands  of  such  wretches  as 
hese  has  our  young  hero  now  fallen;  and,  while  his 
lead  is  turning  with  the  effects  of  wine,  his  money 
tasses  rapidly  over  to  the  gambler  who  sits  opposite  to 
lim.     Could  the  professed  gambler  once  stand  by  and 
orget  the  proceedings  of  the  game,  so  as  to  contem- 
plate only  the  various  emotions  betrayed  by  the  coun- 
enances  of  those  who  are  occupied  in  it,  he  might  re- 
seive  a  lesson  that  would  probably  tend  essentially  to 
his  benefit.     There  is  an  agony  in  the  very  gaze  of  the 
harper,  when  he  marks  with   anxiety  the  different 
hances  of  the  cards,  or  the  varied  throws  of  the  dice. 
Whether  he  be  successful  or  unfortunate,  the  contin- 
encies  of  loss,  and  perhaps  of  consequent  ruin,  or  at 
all  events  of  material  embarrassment,  are  perpetually 
before   him ;  nor  are  the  pleasures  of  taking  up  the 
ilunder  of  an  antagonist  ample  enough  to  recompense 
lim  for  the  dreadful  moments  that  passed  ere  the  event 
was  decided.     The  constitution  of  man  suffers  by  an 
excitement  of  spirits,  that  in  a  moment  may  verge 
espondency,  and  then  again  be  as  suddenly  de- 
to  joy  by  the  return  of  fortune.     Frequent  po- 
tations are  necessary  to  support  the  tidings  of  loss,  and 
ire  deemed  equally  indispensable  e\en  when  the  gam- 
ble* touches  his  winnings.     In  either  case  he  requires 
iquor.     This, -with  the  late  hours,  the  anxious  watch- 
ngs,  the  periods  of  varying  grief,  bliss,  despair,  exul- 
ation, — in  fine,  dissipation,  and  an  irregular  flow  of 
spirits,  rob  bin  of  many  good  years  of  his  existence. 
We   have  said  before  a  hundred  times, — and  we  now 
repeat  the  assertion,  and  with  an  equal  conviction  of  its 
truth  as  heretofore,  that  Intemperance  is  the  parent  of 
all  vices — and  of  none  more  generally  than  gambling. 
The  Club-Houses  at  the  West  End  of  the  Town  are 
plague  spots  in  the  metropolis ;  and  the  laws  which  to- 
lerate  them,   and  which  forbid    gambling  in  public- 
houses,  only  prove  the  inequality  of  those  statues  which 
relate  to  the  rich  and  the  poor.     The  former  may  in- 
dulge in  all  the  vices  which  their  wealth  can  procure  j 
but  the  petty  failings  of  the  latter  are  punished  with 
vindictive  ferocity. 

PLATE  V.— The  Gentleman  and  the  two  friends, 
with  whom  he  is  seen  in  Plate  II,  have  now  found  their 
way  into  the  City,  to  commence  a  crusade  against  the 
hell-pulls  and  knockers  of  the  worthy  burghers  east  of 
Temple-Bar.     The  Police-officers  are  alarmed  at  the 
astounding  peals  of  laughter  which  emanate  from  the 
corner  of  a  street,  leading  out  of  Cheapside  into  Lad 
lane  or  Cateaton-street,  and   hurry  to  the  spot.     A 
number  of  knockers  are  immediately  thrown  upon  the 
ground,  and  the  Gentleman  raises  his  fists— proud  ol 
the  aristocratic  accomplishment  which  he  has  derived 
from  the  initiative  kindness  of  some  of  the  ruffians  who 
are   denominated    "  prize-fighters."     The    Policeman 
draws  forth  a  bludgeon,  and  calls  for  assistance.    A 
struggle  ensues:  the  three  gentlemen  are  heated  with 
wine,  aud  they  offer  a  desperate  resistance.     They  are 
however  overpowered  and  carried  to  the  station-house 
We  must  however  observe  that  the  wealth  of  the  rich 
man,  especially  if  be  bear  a  title,  will  enable  him  to 
escape  any  punishment,  even  should  he  so  barbarously 
maltreat  a  police-man  as  to  render  the  man  an  idiot  for 
the   remainder  of  his  days.     That  such  aristocratic 
scoundrels  as  Earl  Waldegrave  and  Captain  Duff  should 
have  found  favour  iu  the  e'yes  of  the  Lord  Chie!  Jus- 
tice of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  is  calculated  to  en 
courage  notions  of  a  somewhat  extraordinary  nature  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  hitherto  imagined  that  justic 
was  certainly  still  distributed  with  an  impartial  ham 
by  the  Judges  of  the  realm.     But  here  we  have  had  an 
instance  of  a  Lord  Chief  Justice  quietly  and  coolly  as 
senling  to  an  arrangement  being  made  by  means  o 
pecuniary  recompense  for  an  injury  the  infliction  o 
which  would  have  enrured  the  transportation  qf  a  poor 
man.     Yes— boldly  and   fearlessly  do  we  assert  that  a 
poor  man  would  have  been  transported  for  that  diabo- 
lical outrage  which  is  now  to  be  hushed  up  in  respeo 
to  ilk  aristocratic  perpetrators,  for  a  sum  of  money 
Merciful  he«»en«,  is  this  a  land  of  justice  ?     I*  this  a 


country  in  which  the  same  law  exists  for  both  rich  and 
poor  P    In  the  first  place,  the  wealth  of  Earl  Walde- 
grave  enabled   aim  to  remove  the  adjudication  of  the 
natter  from  a  court  where  the  poor  man  would  be  tried 
at  once,  to  another  where  not  only  delay  is  acquired, 
but  also  additional  facilities  of  arrangement  are  secured, 
and  consequently  a  court  which  the  poor  man  could 
not  appeal  to.    Yes — the  rich  man  may  drink  on  Sun- 
lay  morning  at  his  Club,  and  gamble  all  day  there, — 
ie  may  wrench  off  knockers,  and  nearly  murder  the 
"lice,  and  then  escape  with  a  small  fine  or  a  pecuniary 
isbursement  of  some  nature ;  all  this  may  he  do, — but 
read-mills,  correctional   prisons,  and  severe  penalties 
if  various  kinds  await  the  delinquent  who  is  neither 
assessed  of  wealth  nor  influence  !     For  the  present  we 
nust  bid  adieu  to  our  hero — the  Gentleman ;  leaving 
'im  in  the  safe  custody  of  the  City- Police. 
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BEAUTY. 

'RE  thousand  different  ideas  of  beauty  which  nations 
nd  individuals  entertain,  and  which  differ  so  essentially 
me  from  the  other,  exist  entirely  in  the  imagination. 
.'hat  which  one  race  of  men  esteems,  another  hates. 
deas  of  general  beauty   are   founded  upon  utility  and 
onvenience.     A  person,   therefore,    unacquainted  with 
hose    purposes    of   utility    and   convenience   would   be 
unable  to  judge  of  the  degrees   of  beauty  :    hence   the 
dea   of  beauty  is  not   innate.     What    is    reckoned  a 
ieauty  in  one  thing,  is  thought  a  blemish  in  auotber. 
L    thin  neck  is   reckoned  a  beauty  in  a  horse,  and  a 
blemish  in  a  hull,  because  it  denotes  tractableness  and 
docility.     A  thick  neck  is  reckoned  a  beauty  in  a  bull, 
and  a  blemish  in  a  horse,  because  it  denotes  strength 
ml  stubbornness.     If  a  savage  were  shown  the  old  and 
new  buildings  of  the  British  Museum,  he  would  (being 
gnorant  of  the  knowledge  of  utility   and  convenience) 
robahly  hesitate  to  which  he  should  give  the  preference. 
Che  commonest  rules  of  architecture  are  founded  upon 
:onveni:nce.     Thus,  when  a  person  weakens  the  build- 
ng  by  making  a  window  below,  it  is  nee  ssary  he  .should 
ighten  the  weight  in  that  part  by  making  a  window 
over  It,  which  adds  as  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  struc- 
ure  as  to  the  convenience  of  it.     If  a  child  were  showk 
a  pictnie^  the  finest  that  could  be  painted,  and  a  paper 
daubed  over  with  different  tinsel  colours,  he  would  imme- 
diately  fix  his  eyes   on  the  lustre  of  the  colours,  and 
wssibly  pronounce  the  daubing  the  more  beautiful.     All 
this  shows  that  ideas  of  beauty  are  not  innate. 

With  regard  to  beauty  in  women,  the  discrepancy  in 
taste  is  remarkable.  In  some  parts  of  the  world,  long 
hair  is  considered  an  ornament ;  in  other  regiqas  it  is 
deemed  disgusting  and  filthy.  There  is  a  tribe  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa  which  totally  reverses  the 
fashion  prevalent  amongst  us  with  regard  to 'the  hair, 
With  the  members  of  that  tribe  the  men  wear  their  hair 
long,  and  the  females  crop  theirs  close.  The  Moor 
points  out  a  woman  excissifely  fat  and  coarse  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  beauty  :  the  EnropeitjWfive  the  [preference  to 
the  »jloh,')ike  form,  and  reject  that  of  the  oier-growsl  ff 
Ilrbe.  The  Cherokee  India*  sees  more  loveliness  in  his 
squaw  than  in  the  finest  of  America's  white  daughters; 
and  that  squaw  would  not  quit  her  grim-looking  chief" 
tain  to  become  the  bride  of  a  fair-haired  son  of  Albiom. 
There  are  islands  in  the  vast  southern  seat  where  the 
countenances  of  the  women  are  disfigured  with  scars 
made  by  hot  irons;  and  these  are  supposed,  by  the  male 
sex,  to  enhance  the  charms  of  the  female. 

The  poet  of  Europe  has  also  his  standard  of  female 
beauty.  He  admires  tbe  regular  features,  eyes  flushing 
fire,  vermilion  lips  disclosing  white  teeth,  hair  clustering 
in  a  thousand  ringlets — parted  over  a  forehead  fair  as 
snow  and  broad  with  intelligence — and  then  falling 
down  on  ivory  shoulders;  the  finely-moulded  form,  tbe 
attitude  of  grace,  the  air  of  retiring  modesty  and  virgin 
basli fulness,  tbe  amiability  and  tbe  look  of  innocence; 
— all  this  is  attractive  indeed  ;  and  yet  this  combination 
of  charms  is  only  the  standard  of  beauty  for  a  certain 
portion  of  the  population  of  the  world.  And  even  this 
standard  is  varied  in  its  details,  to  suit  especial  tastes. 
Some  men  prefer  light  hair  and  blue  eyes  :  others  dark 
hair  and  black  eyes.  Thus,  one  delights  in  a  brunette  ; 
and  a  second  in  a  fair  complexion,  composed  of  deli- 
cately blended  white  and  red.  This  amateur  follows  in 
the  train  of  a  tall  woman  ;  that  amateur  follows  a  beauty 
of  short  stature.  So  capricious  are  the  effects  of  phan- 
tasy—so volatile  tbe  choice  of  imagination,  that  volumes 
might  be  filled  in  detailing  the  various  matters  wherein. 
nations  or  individuals  differ. 

In  one  of  the  Arabian  Talet  there  is  a  history  of  a 
country  where  age  is  considered  beauty :  wita  ui,  youth, 
is  said  to  be  so.  It  even  appears  that  Helen  of  Troy 
was  sixty  years  of  age  when  she  ran  away  with  Alex- 
ander, or  Paris ;  it  must  therefore  have  been  tbe  repu- 
tation of  her  beauty  only  that  *on  tbe  seducer's  heart. 
The  beauty  of  Florinda  la  Cava  ruined  Spain,  and  was 
the  cause  of  the  admissions  the  Moors.  Agnes  Sorel 
kept  Charles  of  France  in  the  silken  chain  of  love  a  Ions; 
while  ere  bis  energies  were  aroused  to  combat  for  his 
country.  The  only  being  who  bad  power  to  soothe 
Alonso  the  Third  of  Spain  was  tbe  once  beautiful 
•Isabella,  daughter  of  tbe  Duke  of  Savoy  ;  and  two  Otto- 
man Snltans,  Emperors  as  they  were,  trembled  beneath 
the  sway  of  Koxelaaa,  the  Russian,  and 
Venetian.  tS 
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Ho*  just  are  the  following  lines  from  the  Bride  of 
Abydo* .—  . 

••  Win.  bath  not  proved  how  feebly  wordi  essay 
To  fix  one  spark  of  Beauty's  heavenly  ray  t 
Who  doih  not  feel,  until  his  fading  light 
Faints  Into  dimness  with  its  own  delight, 
His  changing  check,  bis  sinking  heart  confess 
The  minbt— the  majesty  of  loveliness1" 

This  is  perfectly  true.  I  am  certain  that  the  greatest 
misanthrope  in  the  world  would  relax  his  stern  deter- 
minations of  unexceptionable  seclusion,  when  the  entrea- 
ties, the  voice,  the  appeals  of  Beauty  desired  him.  Let 
at  see  what  Moore,  our  favourite  poet,  says  in  Lalla 
Rookh.  The  tale  entitled  the  Light  of  the  Harem  con- 
tains the  passage  to  be  quoted  :  — 

"  There's  a  beauty  for  ever  unchangingly  bright 
I.i^r  the  long  sunny  lapse  of  a  summer's  day's  nuht. 
Shining  on— shining  on,  by  no  shadow  ni'ule  lender. 
Till  love  falls  asleep  in  Its  tameuett  of  splendour! 
This WU  not  the  Beauty— Oh  !  nothing  like  this. 
That  to  young  Nnnrin.ih.il  gave  such  magic  of  bliss ; 
But  the  loveliness,  ever  in  motion,  which  plays, 
Like  the  light  upon  autumn's  soft  shadowy  days. 
Now  here,  and  now  there,  giving  warmth  as  it  flies 
From  the  lips  to  the  cheeks,  from  the  cheeks  to  the  eyes, 
Now  melting  in  mists,  and  now  breaking  in  gleams. 
Like  the  glimpses  a  saint  has  of  heav'n  in  his  dreams." 

This  is  a  rich  and  delicious  picture — and  yet  unsatis- 
factory at  the  end.  It  is  a  general  description,  and 
affords  no  correct  notion  by  detail.  We  have  before 
spoken  of  the  power  of  beauty.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at, 
then,  if  Rolando,  the  woman-hater  in  the  play  of  the 
Honeymoon,  uttered  these  words  ? — 

" How  is  her  absence  irksome! 

There  is  sucli  manic  in  her  graceful  form, 
Such  sweet  persuasion  on  In  T  ?rntle  tongue, 
As  thaws  my  nrm  resolves,  and  brings  me  back 
To  that  same  soft  and  pliant  thing  I  was 
Ere  yet  I  knew  a  haughty  woman's  scorn  !" 

But,  alas  t  the  power  of  mere  beauty  is  insignificant 
if  it  be  not  supported  by  the  charms  of  wit  and  elo- 
quence, indeed,  if  beauty  alone  do  make  a  conquest,  it  is 
after  the  manner  of  those  generals  who  possess  them- 
selves of  a  province  by  a  sudden  attack,  but  who  do  not 
know  how  to  retain  it.  The  empire  of  lovely  woman 
over  the  heart  of  man  is  as  much  preserved  by  the 
attractions  of  the  mind,  as  by  the  loveliness  of  form  and 
feature.  Beauty  and  wit  are  two  graces  requiring 
the  aid  of  eaeh  other,  and  capable  of  mutual  good 
service.  The  conversation  of  many  would  disgust,  did 
not  the  charms  of  the  speaker  give  a  certain  brilliancy 
to  the  insipid  language  of  her  mouth.  In  like  manner 
would  the  beauties  of  the  exterior  frequently  fail  to  de- 
light, unless  wit  first  created  an  impression.  Still,  as 
brilliancy  of  wit  is  generally  the  chief  means  of  retaining 
conquests,  and  even  occasionally  of  making  them,  we 
may  look  upon  it  as  the  mo«t  essential  assistant  to  the 
support  of  the  throne  of  beauty.  But,  after  all,  if  repe- 
tition be  the  best  figure  in  rhetoric,  as  Napoleon  ob- 
served at  Saint  Helena,  that  figure  has  never  been  better 
nor  more  frequently  employed  than  in  the  praise  of 
lovely  woman  ! 

NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS.  i 

A  letter,  from  onr  esteemed  correspondent,  /.  W. ,  at  Manches- 
ter, although  daied  January  30lh,  did  not  reach  us  until  a  tV>\  days 
•go.  In  The  Tfflolaler  of  the  3mh  of  January,  we  represented 
the  Northern  District  Teetotal  Society  of  Manchester  to  have 
held  a  meeting  on  January  17th  (Sunday},  whereas  it  took  place 
on  the  loth  (Saturday). 

We  i  hank  Mr.  JUoon  for  his  suggestion,  and  shall  endeavour  to 
attend  to  It. 


• 


t-  •• 

t    •• 


Mr  Mini'.iyt  Surfer'!  letter  nhall  appear  shortly. 

To  F.  W.  P.— Lucillo  V.,nnioi  was  the  victim  who  was  burnt 
for  an  imputation  of  atheism.  Benedict  Spinoza  died  a  natural 
death. 

O.  L,  must  be  mad  to  olfer  ns  Mich  verses,  and  thru  write  us  an 
Insolent  letter  under  the  impression  tbitt  he  will  induce  us  to  in- 
sert them.  We  have  inuch  discrimination  to  use  in  entering  for 
the  public,  and  do  not  insert  articles  from  motives  of  favour,  but 
•(merit. 

We  hare  an'wered  privately  A  Corulanl  Reader,  Jttrfnit,  A.  B 
C-,  A  Younf  Teelotalfr,  Homo,  X.  Y.  Z  ,  A  Parent,  A  Reader 
fmm  the  Commencement  and  A  Medical  Practitioner. 

T.  V.  it  informed  that  we  only  receive  advertisements  for  the 
wrapper  of  the  MONTHLY  PART.  The  price  varies  according  to 
the  length. 

M .  1).  is  Informed  that  we  do  not  answer  legal  quei  leu. 
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WHEN  we  contemplate  the  numbers  of  Teetotal 
halls  and  places  of  meeting  now  established  in 
every  town  and  village  throughout  the  British 
dominions,  we  are  lost  in  astonishment  at  the 
popularity  already  acquired  by  a  principle  which 
proclaimed,  at  the  outset,  such  uncompromising 
warfare  against  favourite  habits  and  deeply- 
rooted  prejudices.  Is  it  possible  that  Teetotal- 
ism  would  have  succeeded  in  collecting  beneath 
its  banners  so  many  millions  of  men,  had  it  not 
presented  to  the  world  benefits  which  were 
immediately  appreciated,  and  enjoyments  far 
more  real  than  the  evanescent  excitement  ob- 
tained by  means  of  artificial  stimulants  P  Tee- 
totalivn  is  one  of  those  reformations  which  may 
be  denominated  human,  inasmuch  as  it  can  be  ap- 
plied to  all  climes,  to  all  classes,  all  creeds,  and 
.  all  conditions :  it  is  exclusive  nowhere,  and  is 
universal  in  essence  as  well  as  in  result.  It 
rese rubles  that  tree  whose  branches  extend 


to  the  earth  and  renew  themselves  again  in  my- 
riads of  fresh  stems  and  trunks,  and  which  covers 
immense  districts  with  its  umbrageous  foliage. 
Beneath  that  grateful  shade  thousands  of  tra- 
vellers may  seen  repose  with  comfort  and  ease  ; 
and  did  not  some  local  circumstances  check  the 
progress  of  that  perpetual  increase  of  new  stems 
shooting  from  the  branches  to  the  earth,  and  then 
themselves  yielding  forth  fresh  boughs,  that  tree 
would  spread  itself  to  an  extent  which  no  one 
can  determine.  Thus  is  it  with  Teetotalism. 
The  sapling  was  planted  at  Preston;  and  the 
boughs  and  the  branches,  renewing  their  energies 
and  thdr  extent  by  means  of  a  thousand  new 
stems,  have  spread  their  luxuriant  foliage  over 
two  islands  and  millions  of  their  inhabitants. 
Denizens  of  all  climes  may  seek  refuge  beneath 
the  shade  j  and  the  feelings,  which  discrepancy  of 
political  or  religious  opinions  may  have  severed 
and  disunited,  may  there  be  renewed  and  blend- 
ed again  in  the  language  of  thanksgiving  and  in- 
effable joy. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  works  of  an  author  repre- 
sent («s  more  or  less  we  think  it  a  matter  of 
necessity  that  they  must)  his  heart  as  well  as 
his  mind,  then  few  writers  have  ever  taken  more- 
pains  to  exhibit  the  foulness  of  their  own  spirits 
than  whose  who  have  taken  up  the  pen  to  attack 
the  doctrines  of  Teetotalism.  Such  a  talent  de- 
lights in  rioting  in  noisome  places;  and,  like  the 
unclean  beast  in  the  parable,  the  malignant  and 
unprincipled  assailants  of  Teetotalism  return 
again  and  again  to  their  "  own  vomit,"  and  to 
their  "  wallowing  in  the  mire"  with  an  appetite 
as  insatiable  as  it  is  unwholesome.  The  unhal- 
lowed exhalations  of  spite  and  hatred,  scurrility 
and  deceit,  pervade  the  writings  of  the  cham- 
pions of  the  brewers  and  the  vintners,  and  shed 
an  atmosphere  about  their  perpetrations  which 
the  most  polluted  can  scarcely  like  to  breathe. 
It  is  impossible  for  a  healthy  spirit  to  linger 
amid  their  miasma,  and  not  come  out  the  worse 
for  their  evil  influence.  How  different  are  the 
characteristics  of  the  few  publications  of  any 
note  which  have  as  yet  emanated  from  the  Tee- 
total press.  If  we  peruse  the  Bacchus  of  GRIND- 
ROD,  the  Anti-Bacchus  of  PARSONS,  the  Curse 
of  Britain,  by  BAKER,  and  others  of  the  stand- 
ard works  upon  the  subject,  we  find  them  written 
with  the  calmness  of  a  conviction  which  requires 
no  extravagant  hyperboles  to  make  up  for  a  defi- 
ciency of  argument.  • 

Thus  is  it  that  the  state  of  the  Teetotal  world 
presents  on  all  sides  evidences  of  the  rapid  pro- 
gress made  by  the  principle,  and  which  progress  is 
only  checked  for  a  moment,  but  never  entirely  over- 
come, by  the  absence  of  IJNioN'amongst  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  doctrine.  The  Working  Man's  As- 
sociation has  now  been  formed,  upon  principles 
exclusive  in  respect  to  those  who  do  not  exhibit 
titles  to  the  denomination  of  a  Working-Man  ; 
and  this  Society  promises  to  achieve  an  immense 
proportion  of  good  in  the  English  metropolis. 
But  wherefore  should  the  Working  Men  have 
thus  been  driven  to  establish  a  society  independ- 
ent of  those  which  admit  members  of  all  grades 
and  classes?  The  reason  is  obvious:  undue 
pride  has  been  manifested  by  some  who  have 
acquired  or  usurped  elsewhere  undue  influence. 
The  Working  Men  are  therefore  right  in  sepa- 
rating themselves  from,  societies  ruled  by  indivi- 
duals who  have  done  this ; — but  still  the  necessity 
which  compelled  the  Working  Men  tlius  to  isolate 
themselves,  is  not  the  less  to  be  deplored.  Nor 
shall  we  for  one  moment  cease  to  proclaim  the 
principle  of  UNION;  and  the  isolation  here  re- 
ferred to  appears  to  render  such  a  measure  more 
necessary  than  ever.  It  grieved  us  to  behold  the 
following  paragraph  in  the  Temperance  Mes- 
senger, the  representative  of  the  South  Mid- 
land Temperance  Association,  for  the  present 
month  : — 

"  'Tis  true  but  little  notice  is  taken  of  our  proceed- 
ings by  the  organs  of  the  two  parties  into  wliich  the 
London  Teetotalers  are  divided  ;  but  this  need  not  ex- 
cite surprise,  so  long  as  we  maintain  an  independency 
as  an  association.  The  object  of  those  periodicals  is  to 
report  the  proceeding!*  of  their  own  agents  and  auxili- 
aries. The  Teetotaler,  which  stands  on  neutral  ground, 
and  is  laudably  endeavouring  to  effect  a  general  union 
has  done  more  justice  to  our  efforts." 

We  do  not  quote  this  passage  because  it  contains 
a  compliment  to  our  own  impartiality  :  we  are  too 
independent  to  be  compelled  to  publish  testimo- 
nials to  our  own  merit,  and  too  sincere  to  be  ac- 
tuated by  any  sinister  motives  of  pride.  We 
merely  extract  the  paragraph  in  order  to  afford 
an  additional  proof  of  the  necessity  of  Union 


amongst  the  Teetotalers.  Wherefore  should  not 
all  journals,  embarked  in  the  same  cause,  record 
the  triumphs  of  Teetotalism  in  all  directions  and 
quarters  ?  Surely  all  sensible  and  impartial  men 
will  perceive  the  necessity  of  forming  one  Grand 
Metropolitan  Society,  with  which  all  the  pro* 
vincial  Associations  will  be  glad  to  correspond. 
A  mutual  interchange  ofbenefits  will  then  ensue; 
the  expenses  of  general  management  will  be  di- 
minished; and  the  name  of  Teetotalism  will  re- 
present one  grand  fraternity,  whose  united  efforts 
will  avail  ten  thousand  times  more  than  all  the 
disjointed  endeavours  of  various  societies  and 
sections.  * 

Ourarticles  upon  thesubjectof  UNION  have  pro- 
duced an  immense  sensation  in  the  country;  and. 
each    day  brings  its  communications  from   in- 
fluential societies  and  friends,  urging  us  to  con- 
tinue our  advocacy  of  that  principle.    We  shall- 
not  lose  sight  of  the  subject;  for  we  feel   con- 
vinced that  the  progressive  march  of  Teetotalism 
will  be  accelerated  or  impeded    in    proportion 
to  the  amount  of  disunion  existing  amongst  its 
disciples.     And  who  will  not  exert  himself  in 
»o  good  a  cause,  and  endeavour  to  remove  all  ob- 
stacles in  its  way  ?    There  are  thousands — nay, 
millions,  who  are  so  devotedly  attached  to  the 
principle  which  has  restored  happiness  to  their 
louses,  that  they  would  deem  no  sacrifice  too 
jreat   to    ensure    its    prosperity.     How   many 
wounds    has  not  Teetotalism  healed— wound* 
n  the  heart,  long,  deep,  and  obstinate; — how 
many  eyes  has  it  not  dried,  eyes  that  long  had 
aeen    accustomed  to   shed  scalding  tears  from 
morning  until  "  dewy  eve ;" — how  many  sinners 
:ias  it  not  redeemed,  sinners  whom  friends  deem- 
?d  lost  beyond  all  redemption  ; — how  many  dis- 
eases has  it  not  cured,  diseases  which  had  long 
baffled    all  the  skill  of  medical  science ; — how 
many  souls  has  it  not  redeemed  from  the  paths 
which  lead  to  the  realms  of  Satan,  and  placed 
them  in  the  road  which  terminates  at  the  foot- 
stool of  the  divinity  !     All  this  has  Teetotalism 
done  :  it  promised  much,  but  it  performed  more ; 
and  the  amount  and  extent  of  its  blessings  have 
exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  even 
its  most  enthusiastic  admirers.    Teetotalism  has 
now  resisted  the  opposition  of  the  prejudiced, 
and  the  malignity  of  the  perverse:  it  has  with- 
stood the  scoffs  of  the  aristocratic,  and  the  power 
of  the  press;  it  has  made  converts  even  in  the 
very    hearts  of  the    manufactories  of  alcoholic 
liquors  themselves ; — and  it  is  not  to  be  now  de- 
stroyed by  the  opposition  of  the  few  who  still 
venture  to  raise  their  feeble    voices  against  its 
progress.    A  disciple  of  the  cause  is  no  longer 
ashamed  of  the  fraternity  to  which  he  belongs; 
nor  is  he  to  be  laughed  out  of  the  principles 
which  he  professes.     He  knows  that  Teetotalism 
is  the  safe  side,— that  prevention  is  better  than 
cure, — and    that    it   is  better  not  Jo  become  a 
drunkard,  than  to  stand  the  chance  of  being  one 
and  then  admitting   the    access    of  conversion 
again.     He  despises  while  he  fears  the  Mode- 
ration doctrine,  well-knowing  that  it  is  an  inde- 
finite term,  capable  of  being    described  by  no 
line  of  demarcation,  and  to  be  considered  only 
as  the  preparatory   rudiments  for  an  elaborate 
initiation    in  the  mysteries  of  the  bottle.     He 
turns  to    his    happy    home,    and    points   to   a 
smiling  wife  and  joyous  children  ;    and  he  re- 
flects that  their    felicity    would  be   changed  to 
woe  were  he  to  frequent  the  tap-room  or  the  ta- 
vern.    He   dreads  not    the  arrival  of   the    Sa- 
turday evening,  because  he  is  well  aware  that  he 
has  no  creditors  who  will  seek  his  door  and  leave 
it  without  having  obtained  satisfaction  for  their 
demands.     In  a  word,  he  knows  that  Teetotalism 
retains  him  in  bodily  health,  supplies  him  and 
his  family  with  good  clothes  and  provisions,  ren- 
ders him  an  honourable  and  respectable  member 
of  society,  educates  his  children,  banishes  po- 
verty  from  his  dwelling,  places  a  few  pounds 
each  year  in  the  Savings'  Bank,  and  adds  from, 
time  to  time  a  variety  of  comforts  to  his  domestic 
hearth.    All  this  does  Teetotalism  do  : — can  the 
opponents  of  the  doctrine  convince  us  that  the 
Moderate  Use  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  will  do 
one  quarter  as  much  P    If  they  cannot,  let  them 
be  silent ! 

Let  them  not  come  forward  to  swindle  us  out 
of  that  which  is  beneficial  to  us,  and  the  place 
of  which  they  cannot  supply  with  something  one 
hundredth  part  so  good !  Let  them  prove  that 
the  Teetotalers  is  not  ranked  upon  the  right  side, 
the  safe  side — and  we  will  throw  down  our  pen 
and  remain  for  ever  vdent  upon  the  subject ! 


• 
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¥ES  AND  NOi 

OR   TIIK    POST-HASTE     WOIIKII.* 

1»  the  English  are  distinguished  above  all  other  nations 
for  their  keen  sense  of  the  humourous,  they  are  not  less 
remarkable  for  exhibiting  in  their  own  persons,  gayingi 
and  doings,  the  richest  specimens  of  that  quality. 
"  They  are  not  only  "  humourous  themselves  "  but  the 
cause  of"  humour  "  in  others."  We  shall  lay  before 
the  reader  a  prose  version  of  a  Danish  comic  poem, 
founded  on  some  of  John  Bull's  eccentricities,  in  which 
we  have  incorporated  the  notes  with  the  text. 

Of  all  the  adventures  I  have  ever  heard  of,  says  Bag- 
gesen,  the  Danish  poet,  none  ever  so  delighted  me  as 
those  whose  history  reaches  us  from  the  western  side  of 
the  German  Ocean.  In  no  other  country  do  so  many 
occur.  In  a  thousand  other  parts  of  the  world  no 
doubt  people  make  the  best  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life,  as  far  as  they  can :  they  chat,  sing,  marry  and 
laugh,  fall  in  love,  remain  bachelors  and  weep,  now 
and  then  they  produceabook,  and  so  on  ;  they  are  born, 
eat,  drink,  sleep,  dream,  and  die.  All  this  is  done  by 
Russians,'  Danes,  Germans,  and  many  others  in  a  pas- 
sive sort  of  way,  as  if  there  were  no  art  in  the  matter ; 
the  Englishman  alone  act*.  Like  the  rest  of  us  mortals 
he  does  many  a  silly  thing  in  his  day,  but  then  he  is 
sure  to  do  it  in  an  original  manner  :  like  us  he  does 
many  wise,  and  good,  and  amiable  things,  but  then  in 
doing  them  be  often  soars  to  a  sublimity  of  excellence 
far  above  our  flight.  In  short,  he  does  everything  tin- 
rest  of  us  mortals  do,  but  everything  with  a  more  origi- 
nal energy. 

One  Englishman  shoots  himself.— Well,  there  is 
nothing  new  in  that,  when  capricious  fortune  bears  a 
man  too  hard  ;  but  to  shoot  oneself  just  because  one 
has  brought  one's  pigs  to  the  best  possible  market,  that 
is  undeumbly  a  sin  exclusively  English.  Philip  Mor- 
daunt  was  seven-and-twenty,  handsome,  rich,  of  good 
family,  of  sprightly  and  agreeable  manners,  and  to 
crown  all,  fondly  loved  by  the  amiable  object  of  his 
•flections  ;  all  this  gave  him  such  a  disgust  of  life 
that  he  grew  desperate,  took  to  writing  verses,  and  shot 
himself. 

All  over  the  world  mankind  bows  beneath  the 
sceptre  of  love.  The  lover  laments,  sighs,  burns  and 
blazes,  hears  a  strain  or  so  of  the  harmony  of  the 
spheres,  thunders  out  odes,  or  snivels  elegies,  and  oc- 
casionally loses  his  reason,  thouzh  that,  to  be  sure,  is 
generally  a  trifle.  Sometimes,  if  the  lady  is  inexorably 
cruel,  he  gets  at  last  into  such  a  towering  passion  (that 
is,  if  her  beauty  is  worth  the  trouble)  that  oft  he  goes 
and  makes  away  with  his  life,  which  also  is  for  the 
most  part  a  trifle.  Does  the  ill-fated  sivain  fancy  his 
foot  is  too  big,  and  fear  lest  it  cause  him  to  lose 
favour  in  his  lady's  eyes,  chop  at  a  wink  from  Cupid, 
goes  the  great  toe  off  each  foot.  All  this  is  plain  and 
limple  enough  ;  but  for  a  man  to  rid  himself  of  the 
whole  leg  in  order  to  soften  the  obduracy  of  a  wood- 
en-legged beauty,  that,  you  may  see  with  half  an  eye, 
is  a  job  for  none  but  an  Englishman.  Sir  Thomas 
Dolsey  had  till  his  forty  fourth  year  bid  defiance  to 
all  the  charms  of  the  fairest  dames  of  London.  The 
crafty  little  archer  had  his  revenge ;  Sir  Thomas 
process  of  time  fell  over  head-and-ears  in  love  with  a 
country  beauty.  Miss  Lucy  long  said  him  nay,  and  at 
last  exhibited  to  turn  that  inseparable  obstacle  to  all 
wedlock,  her  wooden  leg.  "  If  that  be  all  that  stands 
in  my  way,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  shall  soon  be  the  hap- 
piest of  men  !''  He  sent  fora  surgeon.  "Here,  sir, 
cut  off  my  leg,  and  be  quick  !"  The  surgeon  thought 
him  mad.  "  Look  ye,  sir,  here  are  three  hundred 
guineas,  and  here  is  a  loaded  pistol.  Take  your  choice." 
The  poor  surgeon  was  forced  to  comply,  and  provided 
his  patient  with  the  wooden  leg  he  wished  for.  Such 
a  proof  of  heroic  devotedness  could  not  fail  to  touch 
the  heart  of  Miss  Lucy  :  she  became  Lady  Dolsey. 

It  is  surely  a  most  desperate  run  of  ill  luck  with 
the  dice  when  a  man  throws  incessantly  crabs,  and  no- 
thing but  crabs  ;  in  such  cases,  it  is  by  all  means  cus- 
tomary.to  yell,  gnash  the  teeth,  tear  the  hair,  stamp, 
and  run  frantically  up  and  down  the  room,  cursing 
all  the  while  the  gambler's  whole  litany  through. 
But  to  stand  quietly  during  the  play,  with  the  hand  in 
the  bosom,  and  slowly  to  claw  one's  heart  out  from 
beneath  the  ribs,  this  is  one  of  those  happy  strokes  of 
genius  that  never  could  occur  to  any  one  but  a  despe- 
rate Englishman  ;  and  tradition  tells  this  has  been  done 
by  a  gambler  of  that  nation. 

Want  of  money  is  a  prolific  source  of  notable  stra- 
tagems, and  none  but  a  hungry  Englishman  could  hit 
on  the  device  of  playing  chess  with  heaven,  to  give 
him  a  pretext  for  genteelly  squeezing  the  pockets  of 
one  of  its  stewards  on  earth,  an  archbishop.  A  broken 
London  merchant  betook  himself  to  a  lonely  road- 
side, where  sitting  himself  down  in  hermit  fashion,  be 
took  to  playing  chess  incessantly — with  God  u  he 
said.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  happening  to 
pass  that  way,  on  a  journey  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
a  large  sum  of  money,  cast  hit  eyes  on  this  extraordi- 
nary player,  who  with  the  utmost  deliberation  alter, 
nately  moved  his  own  piece  and  his  antagonist's. 
While  the  archbishop  was  looking  on,  the  banian 
player  lost  a  game  for  rather  high  stakes,  which  he  im- 
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mediately  paid  to  God's  servant.  His  grace  found 
this  very  reasonable  and  quite  as  it  ought  to  be;  but 
just  as  he  came  up  again  to  the  spot  on  his  way 
back,  another  game  was  decided  in  the  hermit's  fa- 
vour for  thirty  times  the  amount  of  the  former  stakes,  of 
which  the  victor  upon  the  most  obvious  principles  of 
equity  claimed  payment  at  the  hands  of  Heaven's 
treasurer.  The  archbishop  payed  the  demand,  perhaps, 
because  he  was  convinced  of  its  justice :  perhaps,  be- 
cause they  were  alone,  and  the  hermit  was  the  strong- 
er of  the  two.  See,  says  the  Danish  author,  ail  the 
French  and  English  newspapers  of  the  dav.  But 
for  this  last  observation  we  should  have  been  inclined 
to  regard  the  tale  as  a  mystic  fable,  true,  perhaps,  in 
the  poetic  and  transcendental,  though  not  in  the  lite- 
ral sense  ;  but  since  the  story  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  the  "  newspapers,  whose  truth  all  know  and 
feel,"  we  surrender  our  doubts.  The  fact  must  be 
historical. 

I  could  go  on  thus  till  sunrise  without  stopping, 
continues  our  author,  to  tell  the  humours  of  the  En- 
glish, and  every  word  would  confirm  my  assertion  that 
the  English  are  above  all  others  men  to  act.  But,  court, 
eous  reader,  let  these  specimens  content  you  for  the 
present,  and  now  listen  to  a  little  trait  of  English  ori- 
jinality. 

Some  time  ago  there  was  in  London  amongst  many 
other  things  a  merchant,  whom,  in  all  haste  we  shall 
call  King,  not  to  waste  our  precious,  time  in  turning 
over  old  papers  for  another  name.  4 

When  I  shall  have  said  something  more  of  my 
hero,  the  judicious  reader  will  perceive  that  his  name 
was  the  least  important  circumstance  about  him.  A 
name  we  know  is  a  mere  nothing,  every  commonplace 
fellow  has  got  one  ;  but  a  certain  thing  called  sound 
sense,  and  another  still  more  important,  a  mass  of 
metal,  which  our  prosaic  merchant  called  four  tons  of 
gold,  were  much  more  distinguishing  marks  of  his  in- 
dividuality. Furthermore,  he  was  active  in  his  call- 
ing, cheerful,  witty,  good-looking,  and  gentlemanly, 
but  in  all  his  proceedings  as  restless,  hasty,  and  im- 
petuous as  the  bell  of  an  alarum  clock  in  full  play. 

A  thousand  pardons,  my  dear  madam !  Brevity 
is  my  choicest  hobby,  and  so  I  had  nearly  passed  over 
an  important  circumstance  respecting  our  King,  viz  , 
that  though  he  had  now  some  thirty  years  waked,  eat, 
drank,  and  slept,  he  was  still  neither  married  nor 
engaged.  Unpardonable  !  you  exclaim.  Certainly  he 
would  have  been  inexcusable  had  he  ever  seen  such 
a  charmer  as  you.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  no  busi- 
ness of  mine  to  inquire  why  he  was  not  married;  all  I 
know  is,  he  was  incessantly  bored  by  his  friends  and 
relations  with  entreaties  that  he  would  take  a  wi'e. 

Gently  though  !  I  am  running  on  too  fast.  In  obe- 
dience to  truth,  and  to  the  honour  of  the  King  family, 
I  must  admit,  that  no  member  of  it  had  ever  said  a 
word  to  him  on  the  subject.  Relations  certainly  must 
be  mad  who  could  teaze  the  proprietor  of  four  tons  of 
gold  with  such  proposals.  No,  the  thing  is  against 
nature,  and  let  who  will  contend  against  her,  I  prefer 
retracting  my  words.  It  was  only  his  friends  then 
that  urged  him,  and  not  all  these  even,  for  then  he 
would  hare  had  half  England  on  his  shoulders,  who- 
ever had  but  a  stomach,  (and  where  is  the  Briton 
that  wants  one,)  being  his  most  cordial  friend.  The 
simple  truth  then  is,  that  some  dozen  or  so  of  his 
good  friends  incessantly  pressed  him  to  make  still 
more  beings  happy,  and  with  the  help  of  an  amiable 
partner  to  live  again  after  his  death  in  an  interesting 
little  posterity. 

"Done  I"  said  he  one  evening,  "  I'll  see  about  it. 
But  the  question  is,  where  can  I  put  my  hand  at 
once  with  all  speed  upon  a  pretty  amiable  girl?" 

"That  you  can  soon  do,"  replied  his  friend. 
"  Mount  your  horse  early  in  the  morning,  and  ride  out 
to  the  countryhouse  I  shall  give  you  the  address  of,  be- 
longing to  the  father  of  three  charming  and  well-edu- 
cated girls.  I  cannot  lead  you  to  expect  any  fortune 
with  them,  but  excepting  that  they  want  nothing  that 
can  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  wedded  life.'' 

"  Done  1"  cried  King.  "  I'm  off  there  in  the  morn- 
ing." 

"  Is  that  settled  ?" 
"  Poz  I  Good  bye  for  so  long." 
The  following  morning  saw  King  galloping  to- 
wards the  country-house.  Arrived  there,  a  lad  re- 
ceived from  him  his  panting  horse,  and  he  bounced  in 
like  a  rocket  at  the  kitchen-door ;  a  little  servant  girl 
stopped  him  short  in  his  blind  career  — for  a  man  going 
a-wooing  or  to  hang  himself  is  next  door  to  out  of  his 
wits — "  If  you  please,  sir,  the  hall-door  is  the  other 
way.  I  will  show  yon,  sir."  King  followed  her, 
and  was  ushered  into  the  breakfast- parlour.  There  he 
saw  five  persons,  three  of  whom  dressed  in  rural  neg- 
ligee coloured  bashfully,  bowed,  and  glided  away.  The 
lady  and  gentleman  of  the  house  remained.  "  Sir,"  said 
King,  "I  have  not  the  honour  of  j  our  acquaintance, 
but  I  am  very  desirous  to  make  it.  It  struck  me  it 
would  be  a  capital  thing  to  breakfast  with  you  this 
morning  ;  and,  to  tell  you  the. truth ,  I  have  a  very  gnod 
reason  for  this,  that  yon  will  hardly  guess  at.  Yon 
must  know  then. — But  no  I  I  most  not  take  you  so 
by  storm.  First  of  all  I  will  beg  leave  to  ask  yon 
for  breakfast  There  are  some  thing*  that  never 
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slip  pleasantly  off   the   tongue  till    one  has 
fasted." 

After  breakfast  our  hasty  wooer 
nearly  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  I  am  pretty  well  off  as  to  the  gifts  both  of  Nature 
and  Fortune.  I  have  got  three  or  four  tons  of  gold, 
sound  health  and  strength,  and  a  very  good  temper  :  but 
one  treasure  I  want,  the  very  greatest. treasure  of  this 
earth,  an  affectionate  wife  to  share  all  these  good  things 
with  me.  Perhaps  one  of  your  three  daughters  may 
make  up  her  mind  to  do  so.  If  it  is  agreeable  to  you, 
do  me  the  favour  to  let  me  see  them  at  once  in  negligee 
as  they  are  ;  for  should  it]  so  happen  that  none  of  them 
has  a  mind  to  take  me,  I  have  too  much  to  do  to  spend 
my  time  here  to  no  purpose." 

"  Immediately  !  With  great  pleasure  1"  exclaimed 
the  father  and  mother,  and  the  good  lady  called  in  her 
three  daughters. 

In  simple  morning  dresses,  with  clean  white  caps, 
from  beneath  which  their  hair  streamed  down  in  brown 
waves  upon  their  shoulders ;  their,  bosoms  half-con- 
cealed,  and  adorned  each  with  a  rosebud,  that  eagerly 
opened  its  little  red  lips  at  the  charms  beside  it,  as  if 
it  would  kiss  them  in  spite  of  the  tucker  ;  with  aprons 
that,  like  summer  clouds  floating  before  the  moon,  fell 
in  light  folds  over  the  round  knees  almost  to  the 
little  fairy  feet ;  so  stood  the  three  Graces  side  by 
side,  with  bashful  smiles  and  blushes.  King  was  en- 
chanted, and  looked,  and  looked,  he  could  do  nothing 
but  look,  and  looked  himself  almost  blind  and  senseless  ; 
for  in  such  cases  the  soul  flies  out  through  the  eyes 
towards  the  fascinating  object  till  it  is  wholly  overcome. 
Only  ask  the  Shepherd  Paris  if  I  am  not  right. 

Long  did  he  stand  gazing  on  the  magic  charms  be- 
fore him,  and  wishing  to  himself  that  he  was  all  eyes) 
from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  his  toes.  "Ay  I"  he 
said  at  last,  "  I  could  stand  here  for  ever  :  but  I  have 
something  to  do  besides.  I  must  choose  one,  for  I 
suppose  I  cannot  take  all  the  three,  though  that  would 
be  the  most  comfortable  arrangement.  What  say  you  ? 
I  do  not  exactly  remember  how  the  law  runs ;  this  has) 
put  law  and  everything  else  out  of  my  head." 

Mr.  King  must  by  all  means  content  himself  with 
one,  and  there  are  men  who  think  one  even  rather  too 
many.  I  do  not  pity  those  gentlemen  however ;  it  M 
usually  their  own  fault ;  for  women,  as  every  one  very 
well  knows,  are  just  what  we  make  them.  Well,  the 
choice  was  not  an  easy  one  for  our  poor  wooer,  espe- 
cially as  he  now  saw  so  badly,  and  bad  stared  himself 
quite  out  of  his  wits.  His  thoughts  danced  a  complete 
gallopade  in  his  head,  and  chased  each  other  about  like 
the  pictures  of  a  magic  lantern.  "  The  devil  take  all 
this  bother  of  choosing,"  thought  he,  "  I  like  them 
all,  and  the  one  that  I  get  will  I  warrant  be  the  right 
one." 

Having  made  up  his  mind  to  this  very  sensible  view 
of  the  case,  he  turned  to  the  parents.  "  Choose  which 
of  the  three  I  may,"  he  said,  "  I  am  sure  to  choose 
well.  If  you  please  then  let  us  say,  without  any  more 
fuss,  it  shall  be  that  one  who— attend  young  ladies — 
who  first  says  Yes!" 

The  father  and  mother  nodded  their  assent ;  the  mo- 
ther only  adding  in  a  low  voice,  "  You  must  judge  for 
yourselves,  my  dears ;  so  consider  what  is  best  for 
your  own  happiness."  But  all  the  three  were  silent, 
and  a  bashful  look  was  the  only  answer  they  gave.  Our 
swain  stood  and  stared  three  whole  minutes,  watching 
with  all  his  eyes  and  ears  whence  the  first  sound  should 
come ;  still  no  "  yes  "  stole  through  the  closed  portals 
of  those  coral  lips. 

"  Ha!"  said  King,  "  I  see  you  wish  to  reflect 
upon  the  matter.  Be  it  so  ;  I  wait  with  the  utmost 
possible  patience  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  the  elder,  but 
not  a  minute  longer." 

'•  That  is  a  very  short  time  for  reflection,  Mr.  King," 
interposed  the  mamma. 

"  Can't  wait  a  moment  longer  on  any  account.  It 
is  just  now  turned  ten." 

'•  Well,  then,  we  shall  see.  Come  with  me,  Miry.1* 
This  was  the  name  of  the  eldest,  whom,  between 
you  and  me,  Mr.  King  had  most  particularly  taken,  « 
faucy  to,  though  he  had  not  had  time  to  make  this  out 
to  his  own  satisfaction.  For,  during  the  scene  we  have 
just  described,  it  is  certain  that,  without  being  himself 
aware  of  it,  he  cast  a  special  sheep's  eye  upon  ktr. 
But  all  this  while  I  am  afraid  the  reader  will  think  my 
narrative  rather  prolix  :  on  condition  of  her  gracious 
pardon  I  promise  to  get  to  the  end  of  my  story  with  the 
speed  of  my  hero. 

The  quarter  of  an  hour  passed ;  mamma  came  out 
from  the  adjoining  room,  and  our  wooer  flew  into  it  like 
the  wind. 

"  Well,  if  yon  will  have  me,  tell  me  so  quickly  ?" 
"  No." 

"  In  earnest  ?" 
"  In  earnest." 
Yon  will  not  have  me  ? " 
Sir." 
Well?" 
Sir." 

Yon  will?" 
No." 

Hum  1    Then  I  may  mount 
again." 
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I  He  ran  back  into  the  parlour  to  take  leave  of  the 
young  lady's  parents ;  but  they  were  of  opinion,  not- 
withstanding his  whimsical  hastiness,  that  Mr.  King 
was  a  match  not  so  easily  to  be  parted  with.  They 
therefore  begged  him  earnestly  to  stop  a  little  longer. 
"  You  see,"  they  said,  "  the  weather  is  fine  and  the 
roads  are  in  good  order.  Try  another  quarter  of  an 
hour." 

"  Very  well  then  ;  I  will  try  once  more." 

"  Come  with  me,  Sophia,"  said  the  mother  to  her 
second  daughter.  The  quarter  elapsed,  as  it  had  done 
before,  and  the  gentleman  rushed  in  and  presented 
himself  to  the  young  lady. 

"  Yes  or  no  ?"  he  said,  and  thrice  he  received  a  very 
distant  "  No"  for  an  answer. 

Our  hero  returned  to  the  parlour,  and,  to  own  the 
truth,  rather  abashed.  To  be  rejected  once  is  bad 
enough ;  but  twice,  lord  help  me  '.  I  think  I  should  go 
crazy.  King  did  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  be  setmed  to 
take  his  refusal  very  calmly  ;  but  what  really  vexed  him 
was  the  irreparable  loss  of  his  precious  time,  and  there- 
fore he  said  he  would  have  no  more  to  do  with  the 
matter,  though  the  parents  pressed  him  strongly  to 
try  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour.  But,  alas  !  Father 
Wessel  says,  — 

ALMIIIM  three  powers,  my  honect  friend, 
'  J  is  vain  to  bluiler.  and  c'ontend ; 
And  Ihene  Hire*  ponen.  In  «piie  of  cavil, 
I  Mty  are  love,  faie,  and— the  devil." 

To  these  lines,  especially  the  first  two,  no  man  can  bid 
defiance.  It  was  written  that  King  should  have  a  wife ; 
and — mark,  attentive  reader  I 

Henrietta,   the   youngest  daughter,    still     remained. 
Hardly    was  the  last  quarter  over,    when    our   wooer 
•prang  into  the  room  with  truly  heroic  courage  to  brave 
a  third  rejection.     He  half  fancied  he  had  already  re- 
ceived it,  "  I  suppose   yon  will  not  be  my  wife  either. 
Be  quick,  and  let  me  be  off  with  all  my  refusals.     Will 
you?" 
"  Yes." 
"  Be  my  wife  ?" 
"Your  wife?  Yes!" 

"  Do  jou  mean  that  in  earnest  from  your  heart? 
Well  then,  d'od  bless  you  and  me,  and  our  union." 
Writh  that  they  skipped,  arm  in  arm,  into  the  parlour. 
The  father  and  mother  were  not  a  little  delighted. 

"  It  is  all  right!"  cried  King;  "  there  is  nothing 
wanting  now  but  the  parson  and  the  licence.  I  shall 
have  the  honour  to  call  to-morrow  morning  with  both. 
I  am  not  fond  of  many  words.  I  thank  you  in  all  haste 
for  my  breakfast,  and  I  leave  the  two  willows  behind 
me.  Good  bye  for  awhile." 

He  flung  himself  into  the  saddle,  and  shot  off  towards 
town  like  an  arrow.  Papa,  mamma,  Sophia,  and  Hen- 
rietta stood  at  the  boll-door,  looking  after  him  as  Ion? 
as  he  could  be  seen.  Mary,  on  the  contrary — Can  you 
guess,  reader,  whither  she  bad  clipped  away  in  the 
meantime  ?  No.  Well,  you  shall  hear. 

Not  fur  from  the  villa,  close  by  the  road  side,  was  a 
shrubbery  on  a  little  hill.  During  the  bustle  of  leave- 
taking,  whilst  every  one  was  engaged  with  curtseying, 
and  bowing,  and  scraping,  and  shaking  hands,  and  kiss- 
ing, Mary  had  stolen  away,  and  flown  to  the  hill.  Why, 
I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  ;  who  can  account  for  all  the 
caprices  of  a  young  girl  ?  All  I  know  is  she  sat  unseen 
on  the  top  of  this  hill,  where  she  had  a  prospect  of  the 
road,  along  which  King  now  galloped,  and  on  which  she 
watched  him  till  he  seemed  no  bigger  than  a  fly,  and 
at  last  disappeared.  When  she  could  see  no  more  of 
him  she  walked  down  the  bill,  sat  down  in  the  grass, 
and  cried  with  all  her  heart. 

How  love  bewilders  the  brain  every  one  has  heard, 
and  King  experienced  it.  He  had  travelled  two  miles, 
when  be  bethought  himself  that  he  did  not  know  the 
bride's  Christian  name,  which  it  was  indispensable  to 
insert  in  the  licence.  He  therefore  turned  back  with 
the  speed  of  a  whirlwind.  When  he  reached  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  he  fortunately  found  the  eldest  daughter 
walking  there. 

"Upon  my  life,"  he  exclaimed,  "  it  will  save  me  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  have  found  you  here.  I  have  for- 
gotten the  name  of  my  bride.  Will  you  tell  it  me, 
quick  . 

"  Sir,  the   name  of  the  young  lady  that  loves  you, 
that  is  willing  to  become  yours  .'" 
"  Yes,  yes." 
-  Mary." 

•<  That  is  her  name,  is  it  ?     I  may  rely  on  that  ?" 
"  Von  may." 

"  Mary  I  Now  then,  I  shall  not  forget  it  again. 
Mary  I  Mary !  My  compliments  at  home."  And 
away  he  went  again. 

At  home  they  chatted  the  whole  day  long  of  the 
wooer,  of  his  eccentric  hastiness,  his  manners,  ap 
pearanre,  disposition,  and  property.  Papa  petted  his 
horse,  ami  with  reason;  mamma  thought  him  good 
looking :  Sophia  remarked  that  he  was  too  little,  Hen- 
rietta that  he  was  too  old,  and  both  agreed  that  he  was 
the  least  wee  wee  bit  cracked.  Mary  alone  held  her 
peace,  and  let  them  talk  on  as  they  pleased. 

In  the  evening  the  sisters  resumed  the  conversation 
by  themselves : 

Sop  flit.     "  What  is   the   matter  with  you  Mary 
You  look  so  pale." 
Ht*.  "  I  should  hare  thought  I  had  more  reason  to 


be  pale :    for    to  tell   the   truth,   I  made  a    mistake 
when  I  said  yes.     Heigho  !" 

Mary.  "  Then  it   was  just  the   same  with   you  as 

with  me  :  when  I  said  no  I  meant " 

Hen.  "  To  say  yes  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha  !" 
Soph.  "  Ha,  ha,  ha  !" 

Henrietta.  "  But  it  is  not  too  late.  You  may  re- 
cover your  colour  sister.  Do  you  be  married  to-mor- 
row instead  of  me,  if  indeed  the  name  does  not  prevent 
it." 

This  difficulty  Mary  removed,  by  recounting  what 
had  occurred  at  the  hill,  and  the  secret  resolve  was 
taken  amidst  abundant  jests  and  laughter,  to  dress  sis- 
ter Mary  in  the  morning  as  the  bride. 

The  next  morning,  King  arrived  with  the  licence 
and  the  parson,  and  everything  was  ready  for  the  cere- 
mony except  the  very  person  who  was  to  crown  it  all. 
One  quarter  of  an  hour  passed  after  the  other.  "What 
in  the  world  keeps  the  bride  so  long?"  At  last  the 
blushing  Mary  entered  in  bridal  white  between  Hen- 
rietta and  Sophia.  The  parents,  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  well-planned  comedy  between  the  sisters,  started, 
and  so  did  all  the  guests.  King  alone  who  saw  the 
right  bride  in  the  lady  who  was  dressed  as  one,  went 
np  to  her.  and  wished  the  ceremony  to  begin  at  once. 

"  No,  King,  that  is  not  Henrietta." 

"  Of  course  not :  1  know  that  very  well." 

'.iThis  is  Mary,  sir." 

"  Aye,  to  be  core  it  is." 

"  But  you  ajean  to  marry  the  young  lady  that 
accepted  you." 

"  The  very  one.  Now  is  not  this  lady's  name 
actually  Mary  ?" 

"  Certainly  it  is  Mary.     But " 

"  But  ?  What  do  you  mean  by  but  ?  Would  you 
have  me  begin  the  courtship  all  over  again  ?  What  is 
the  use  of  waiting  longer  when  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom and  the  clergyman  are  ready  ?" 

The  licence  was  inspected,  and  behold,  there  stood 
Mary's  name.  Erery  one  was  astonished  except  the 
bridegroom,  who  tired  of  their  wonderinj  be^an  to  grow 
impatient:  and  as  M:iry  was  named  in  the  licence, 
and  as  Marv  was  dressed  for  the  occasion,  and  as 
Henrietta  had  no  objection  'o  wait,  nor  Sophia  either, 
and  as  Mr.  King  never  could  wait  for  anything, 
Mary  became  Mrs.  King,  and  Mr.  King  was  the  hap- 
piest of  men. 


priety,  and  decorum  ;  he  shall  show  Aspect  to  all  the 
Officers  of  the  Tent,  and  implicitly  obey  their  directions. 
He  shall  obey  all  Past  or  Acting  Officers,  or  their  Depu- 
ties, by  the  titles  due  to  their  official  stations.  He  shall 
prefix  no  title  except  that  of  "Worthy  Brother"  to  the 
name  of  the  party  to  whom  he  speaks.  He  shall  not 
introduce  any  religious  discussion  or  political  allusion. 
Be  shall  not  enter  into  conversation  with  a  Brother,  even 
so  far  as  to  ask  or  answer  a  question.  He  shall  not 
partake  of  any  refreshments  during  the  holding  of  the 
Tent.  In  speaking  on  any  subject,  he  is  to  direct  both 
his  observations  and  bis  regards  to  the  Chief  Ruler,  and 
is  on  no  account  to  address  his  remarks  or  his  looks 
to  the  Brother  whose  conduct  he  is  alluding  to,  or  whose 
opinion  he  is  either  supporting  or  controverting.  He  shall 
always  address  the  Chief  Ruler  standing.  He  is  n  -t  to 
interrupt  another  while  speaking.  He  is  not  to  quit  the 
Tent  without  having  first  obtained  permission  for  so 
doing  from  the  Chief  Ruler,  which  permission  will  be 
askftjl  for  and  transmitted  through  the  Levite.  Every 
time  that  a  Brother  enters  or  quits  the  Tent,  he  shall 
pive  the  Countersign,  except  when  a  Stranger  is  in  the 
Tent,  when  no  sign,  countersign,  or  signal  is  to  be  given 
by  any  officer  or  Brother  on  any  account. 

In  case  of  any  serious  personal  accident  or  illne<s  oc- 
currinp  to  a  Brother  at  a  distance  from  his  own  Tent, 
he  shall  apply  to  the  officers  of  the  nearest  Tent  in 
full  union  with  this  Honourable  Brotherhood.  The 
officers  of  such  Tent  shall,  on  his  giving  satisfactory 
proof  of  his  beinp  nn  efficient  Brother,  immediately  act 
towards  him  as  if  he  were  a  Brother  of  their  ow:i  Tent, 
paying  him  equal  attention,  visitation,  and  assistance, 
and  will  forthwith  inform  the  Tent  to  which  he  imme- 
diately belones,  qf  the  circumstances  of  the  cu«e;  and 
two  officers  of  such  Tent  are  empowered  to  forward 
such  pecuniary  supplies  on  the  receipt  of  such  letter  as 
the  exigencies  of  the  case  have  required,  reporting  the 
same  to  the  next  Tent  Meeting,  whether  regular  or 
special. 

When  a  Brother  removes  to  a  distance  from  his  own 
Tent,  but  chooses  to  continue  his  name  in  that  Tent,  and 
defrays  repularK  all  pifts,  &c.,  he  is  at  liberty  to  apply 
for  all  benefits  which  may  accrue  from  his  connection 
with  such  Tent,  by  sendine  up  a  certificate  from  n  medi- 
cal practitioner  as  to  illne-s  ,  accident,  &c.,  stating  the 
circumstances  of  his  case,  accompanied  by  a  testimo- 
nial, signed  by  some,  clergyman,  minister,  or  parochial 
officer. 


. 


THE  RECHABITES. 

TDK  following  are  a  few  of  the  laws  and  regulations  of 
the  Southern  Counties  Brotherhood  of  the  Honourable 
and  Independent  Order  of  liechabites. 

This  Order  consists  of  persons  of  pood  moral  cha- 
racter, of  any  religious  persuasion,  free  from  bodily 
disease,  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  sixty. 

No  Candidate  can  be  admitted  into  this  Honourable 
Order  until  he  has  signed  the  pledge  of  Total  Abstinence, 
and  has  been  a  consistent  Memlier  of  n  Society  on  that 
principle  upwards  of  three  months. 

A  Candidate,  whether  Expectant  or  Honorary,  can  be 
proposed  only  on  a  regular  Tent  Night.  He  must  be  pro- 
posed by  a  Brother,  who  is  to  furnish  the  fullest  particu- 
lars possible  as  to  his  ape,  habits,  morals,  occupation, 
health,  and  every  other  circumstance  within  his  know- 
ledge. 

His  Proposition  must  be  seconded  in  like  manner 
by  another  Brother,  who  is  to  furnish  similar  informa- 
tion. 

Every  Brother  present  is  expected  to  detail  such 
knowledge  as  he  may  possess  relative  to  the  Candi- 
date. 

Payments  according  to  age  to  be  made  by  Brethren 
ou  their  entering  this  Honourable  Order  : — 

i.    d. 
1'iiiler  35  years  of  age  (as  above)  to  be  paid 

on  proposition        .         .         .         .         .26 
35  years,  and  under  40  years  .         .          50 

4(1  years  and  under  45  year,  one  shilling  per 

year  extra,  making  at  45  years  .        10     0 

45  years   and  under  50  years,  two  shillings 

per  year  extra,  making  at  50  year  .          .   20     0 
50  years  and  under  5o  years,   four  shillings 

per  year  extra,  making  at  55  years      .       40     0 
55  years   and   under  60  yearsf  ten  shillings 

per  year  extrn,  making  at  60  years  .  90  0 
If  any  Candidate  of  a  higher  age  than  Sixty  years  wishes 
to  be  admitted,  it  must  be  by  Special  Agreement,  and  by 
vote  of  the  Tent. 

The  Candidate,  if  required,  shall  furnish  such  docu- 
ments in  proof  of  his  Age  as  the  Brethren  in  Tent  may 
deem  satisfactory. 

The  Guardian,  on  receiving  the  Pass-word,  is  toin- 
form  the  worthy  Brother  who  may  enter,  of  the  pre- 
sence  of  a  stranger. 

A  Recbabite  Brother  belonging  to  any  Brotherhood, 
Division,  Union,  District,  or  Tent,  not  in  complete  union 
with  the  Tent  in  question,  comes  under  the  description 
of  a  Stranger.  V 

Each  Brother  on  his  entrance  Mb  Tent,  after  it  has 
been  duly  opened,  shall  give  the  Countersign  to  the 
Chief  Ruler,  and  to  the  Deputy  Ruler,  before  taking  his 
Be  shall  behave  with  uniform  sedateness,  pro- 


THE  NEWTONIAN  THEORY  OF  MO  1  ION       ' 
REFUTED. 

Tim  cause  of  the  continuance  of  motion  is  (lie  greatest 
desideratum  in  physics;  and  when  perfectly  ascer- 
tained, niii-t  alter  tlie  entire  of  the  modern  MIMIC,  of 
philosophizing.  'Hie  question  to  decide  is  this: — 
What  does  the  sensible  imptihe  effect  on  a  boili/  to  a*  to 
route  the  body  to  proceed  through  the  air  ajter  I  fiat 
'  impulse  has  ceased .'  It  is  maintained  that  loice  and 
motion  are  put  into  (he  body  which  carry  it  forward  ; 
but  asULese  nre  not  of  n  communicable  n.\ture,  the 
force  anSimotion  of  the  l.ody  having  never  l>een  the 
force  and  motion  of  the  impelling  body,  to  MI  li  causes 
the  continuance  of  the  motion  of  11  projectile  cannot  be 
attributed.  Besides,  (he  lorce  and  motion  of  a  projec- 
tile are  but  effects  of  impuUe  ;  therefore  neither  can 
be  considered  the  impelling  cause.  Neither  is  it  any 
reason  that  the  body  moves  onwards,  because  it  cannot 
slop  itself.  It  cannot  move  itself;  neither  can  n  be  in 
motion  without  an  equal  of  cause  foreign  to  tiif  body. 
To  move  longer  than  it  is  impelled  is  effect  greater 
than  cause.  A  planet  in  its  orbit  may  b>  said  to 
move  in  every  direction  ;  and  as  every  novel  direction 
requires  a  dis-tincl  impuUe  in  that  direction,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  a  temporary  projeclile  force  applied  lo  a  pla- 
net must  cease  of  effect,  as  (he  planet,  by  any  other 
means,  is  made  to  quit  the  direction  of  the  original 
I  momentary  impulse.  Therefore  nothing  but  constant 
impulse  can  effect  orbicular  motion ;  and  nothing  but 
the  planets  being  involved  in  a  medium  of  pressure  can 
nvnntai  n  these  bodies  in  endless  motion  of  ever  chang- 
ing direction.  All  bodies  in  motion  are  under  unequal 
pressure  in  font  and  rear:  the  rear  is  necessaiily 
under  the  greater  pressure,  which  is  mimle&tly  the 
state  of  a  planet ;  and  while  so  pressed,  if  the  planet 
be  under  less  pressuie*  on  the  side  facing  the  sun  or 
solar  regions  than  on  the  opposite  side,  by  means  of 
these  unequal  pressures  the  planet  would  be  moved 
i  on  ml  the  sun  and  kept  in  motion  as  long  as  ever  these 
contingent  circumstances  continued.  By  such  means 
is  orbicular  motion  maintained. 

Bodies  being  formed  of  spherical  atoms,  contain 
within  their  interstices  free  elementary  matter,  galva- 
nic  and  electric,  which  is  removable"without  derange- 
ment of  bodily  texture.  This  elementary  matter  is 
displaced  by  fire  to  admit  the  medium  ot  spnce,  which 
latter  effects  expansion.  As  then  this  matter  excludes 
the  medium  of  expansion  and  presents  expansion,  it  is  a 
minus  ;>resmrf  mean*. 

If,  besides  containing  minus-pressure  matter,  s  body 
be  covered  superficially  with  the  like,  as  an  electric 
atmosphere,  il  will  be  under  some  certain  degree  of 
external  pressure  ;  and  if  this  superficial  covering  be 
removed,  the  body  will  be  under  an  increased  degree 
of  pressure.  So,  if  the  covering  be  removed  from  -  ue 
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•side  only,  the  body  will  be  under  unequal  pressure  on 
opposite  tide*!  And  to  circumstanced  must  be  pressed 
into  motion,  which  must  continue  until  these  dissimilar 
states  become  equal;  which  equalization  doet  take 
place  during  motion  by  electric  matter  itturnutg  to 
the  deficient  aide  of  the  body,  by  which  the  eqnilii 
of  pressure  obtains,  gradually,  it*  sway ;  and 
declining  motion  and  eventually  the  state  of  rest.' 

A  atone  thrown  from  the  hand  proceeds  beyond  the 
hand  ;  something  must  impel  it  the  whole  of  the  way ; 
the  cause  must  be  physical,  and  must  exist  every  where. 
It  cannot  be  less  in  force  than  the  effect,  nor  act  on  the 
•tone  shorter  than  the  iluraliuu  of  effect,  or  as  long  as 
the  stone  is  being  moved.  The  hand  impels  the  stone 
in  the  fiist  instance:  it  puts  nothing  of  its  force  and 
motion  into  the  stone  ;  but  it  leaves  it  under  unequal 
pressure  on  opposite  sides,  or  it  would  not  proceed 
beyond  the  hand  ;  and  to  promote  thia  unequal  pres- 
sure, there  is  nothing  conceivable  or  inferable  but  that 
by  the  force  and  velocity  of  the  previous  impulse  by 
the  hand,  the  stone  is  made  to  part  with  minus-pres- 
sure matter  from  its  rear ;  while  from  the  front  it  can- 
not do  so,  but  may  acquire  from  the  air  minus-pressure 
matter.  It  is  the  production  of  this  unequal  electric 
itate  of  the  projectile  the  first  impulse  effects,  and 
according  to  the  force  of  the  impulse  so  is  the  body 
de-electrised  m«re  or  less  in  its  rear;  and  in  propor- 
tion to  He-electrisation  so  is  the  moving  pressure  by 
the  medium  of  space  greater  on  the  rear  than  front, 
and  so  is  the  degree  of  velocity  of  the  body.  //  it  the 
greater  pressure  of  the  medium  of  space  on  the  vacated 
rear  than  front  —  promoted  by  the  velocity  of  the  pre- 
vious im/itilfe  tchich  de  electrises  the  rear — that  impelt 
the  ttone  beyond  the  hand.  No  matter  what  is  the 
first  impelling  cause,  whether  muscular  or  explosive 
force,  the  body  by  it  is  rendered  under  unequal  pres- 
sure on  opposite  sides,  and  in  consequence  of  it  leaving 
minus. pressure  matter,  like  dust  or  loose  thread, 
behind. 

This  theory  being  admitted,  that  Space  it  a  plenum 
(or  that  all  is  full)  must  be  granted  •  and  its  contents 
the  causeof  motion  universally,  atomic  as  well  as  plane- 
tary and  atmosphere  projectile  motion,  two  causes  of 
motion  in  the  system  beitig  unnecessary.  This  scheme 
must  eventually  establish  pressure  as  the  only  and 
common  power  of  nature,  and  prove  the  fallacy  of  the 
long-admitted  theory  of  inert  matter  attracting,  repell- 
ing, and  gravitating.  The  Newtonian  system  is  more- 
over deiogatory  to  the  omnipotence  and  omniscience 
of  the  Great  Cause  of  all.  A'o  theory  of  Nature,  nor 
system  of  Philosophy  can  be  true  which  tontines,  in  any 
instance  whatever,  as  CAUSE,  the  like  of  the  percep- 
tions of  the  mind,  and  that  does  not  maintain  for  uni- 
remal  cause  the  general  prtssure,  irhich  latter  isdedu- 
ciblefrom  the  inertia  of  matter.  A'or  can  any  experi- 
ment be  accounted  for  correctly  but  on  these  simplsst 
of  principles,  INERTIA,  and  PRESSURE! 

REVIEWS. 

The  Temperance  Messenger.  Number  for  March. 
Market  Harborough  :  T.  Cook.  London;  Houlstoo 
and  Stoneman. 

WHEN  many,  many  years  shall  have  passed  away,  sod 
the  bxnd  which  traces  these  lines  shaty  be  mouldering  in 
the  dust,  a  generation  as  yrt  unborn  will  refer  to  the 
pages  of  The  Teetotaler  and  mark  with  admiration  and 
pleasure  the  rapid,  but  sure  and  certain  progress  of  the 
•  new  principle  of  moral,  social,  and  political  regeneration. 
With  this  impression,  we  are  particularly  cartful  in  re- 
cording our  opinions  of  those  publications  now  em- 
barked in  the  same  cause  ;  so  that,  when  in  the  course 
of  years  there  shall  be  hundreds  of  temperance  periodi- 
cals, il.e  readers  of  those  days  may  be  enabled  to  record 
the  triumphs  of  the  cause  by  comparing  the  teemine 
press  to  which  we  thus  allude  in  anticipation,  with  the 
infant  one  of  the  present  time.  Amougt  Abe  most  me- 
ritor  ous  and  respectable  candidates  for  public  favour  at 
presi  nt,  we  must  especially  notice  the  Temperance  Mes- 
senger, as  a  clever,  a  staunch,  and  a  bold  advocate  of 
the  doctrines  of  Teetotalism.  From  the  first  article  in 
the  current  Number  we  extract  the  following  interesting 
passage  : —  >  -  d^  * 

"  There  are  a  few  instit«tion«,  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  where  a  study  of  science  and  literature  are 
combined  with  healthful  bodily  exercise  and  productive 
industry.  In  a  large  Anti-slavery  and  Teetotal  College, 
or  Seminary,  in  the  United  States— the  Oberlin  Insti- 
tute— the  students  are  engaged  three  hour*  per  day  in 
manual  labour.  This  Institute  was  established  by  forty 
young  student*  who  set  to  work  to  clear  a  tract  of  land 
in  the  north-east  part  of  Ohio.  '  They  had  no  endow- 
ments, and  little  pecuniary  help.  The  fame  of  their 
•virtue  spread.  Learned  and  accomplished  men,  whose 
hearts  were  as  cultivated  as  their  intellects,  volunteered 
for  the  honour  of  being  instructors  of  such  disciples,  re- 
paired to  Oberlin,  flung  off  their  coats,  felled  trees  for 
some  hoars  of  the  day,  and  delivered  lectures  for  the 
rest.  Young  men  and  women  flocked  to  this  spot  in  the 
forest,  to  beg  sock  instruction  ma  should  fit  them  to  be 
teachers  to  the  coloured  people ;  and  when  told  that 
there  were  no  funds,  and  seeing  that  there  was  not  em- 
commodation  for  the  increasing  numbers,  the  unfailing 
reply  was,  '  I  will  provide  for  myself  if  you  will  let  me 


stay  '  Building  went  on  rapidly  ;  a  substantial  building, 
with  brick,  containg  ninety-two  rooms,  besides  the  wood- 
en dwellings,  which  were  the  first  work  of  their  hands. 
A  practical  farmer  superintended  the  labour  of  the 
young  men.  The  young  women,. whose  number  is  about 
one-fourth  of  the  whole,  keep  the  bouse,  the  dairy,  and 
the  clothes,  and  have  yet  found  time  to  learn  whatever 
fits  them  to  be  school  teachers  in  their  turn  ;  and  some 
are  sonnd  Greek  and  Hebrew  scholars.'  '  Judge  Law 
(Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio),  conceiving  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  public  edu- 
cational institutions  in  his  state,  visited  and  examined 
the  Oberlin,  and  gave  it  as  the  result  of  his  investiga- 
tion, that  he  had  never  known  the  same  amount  of  mind 
more  substantially  and  happily  improved  in  the  same 
space  of  time.'  The  number  of  students  at  this  insti- 
tution some  live  back  was  above  400.  They  have  en- 
joyed a  remarkable  state  of  health,  the  general  result  of 
temperance  and  exercise." 

The  Temperance  Messenger  deserves  the  support  of 
all  the  Teetotalers  both  in  London  and  the  provinces  ; 
and  we  sincerely  hope  that  our  frequent  recommenda- 
tions of  it  will  not  be  disregarded  by  our  readers.  In 
the  present  Number,  the  editor  expresses  his  surprise 
that  The  Teetotaler  should  be  enabled  to  "  present  to 
its  readers  so  much  paper,  letter-press,  and  engravings 
besides,  for  twopence!"  The  question  is  answered 
thus, — "  By  the  immense  circulation  which  The.  Teeto- 
taler enjoys  !'"  And  this  circulation  has  been  obtained 
by  the  integrity  of  its  principles,  its  fearlessness,  the  de- 
termination of  the  proprietor  to  merit  encouragement  by 
an  adequate  expenditure  upon  its  pictorial  companions, 
and  the  zeal  of  the  editor  to  present  the  reader  with 
literary  matter  as  varied  in  amusement,  information,  and 
instroction  as  possible. 

With  another  extract  from  the  Messenger  we  shall 
take  leave  of  it  for  this  month  ; — it  is  taken  from  a  let- 
ter addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  periodical,  by  a  corres- 
pondent at  Coventry  : — 

"  But  the  life  of  our  society,  and  the  zeal  of  the 
members,  has  been  sustained  through  dull  seasons,  when 
the  cause  has  been  at  a  low  ebb,  generally  speaking, 
most  of  all,  by  frequent  social  meetings  amongst  the 
members  of  the  society  on  a  limited  scale  ;  for  instance, 
twenty  or  thirty  of  us  meet  at  a  friend's  house  towards 
evening  ;  our  object  is  recreation,  not  the  realisation  of 
a  surplus  ;  accordingly,  tea,  the  •  beverage  which  cheers 
but  not  inebriates,'  is  provided,  and  a  good  meal  is  en- 
joyed at  a  very  Ihsv  rate,  or  trifling  expense  ;  the  subse- 
quent part  of  the  evening  is  devoted  to  temperance 
songs,  recitations,  lively  but  sober  conversation,  fitc. 
\c.  ;  in  a  word,  there  you  meet  with  what  may  be  truly 
termed  '  the  feast  of  reason,  and  the  flow  of  soul ; '  and 
one  of  the  most  interesting  features  in  the  amusements 
is  the  circumstance  of  meeting  there  your  wives,  daugh- 
ters, sisters,  or  sweethearts.  Yonr  correspondent  being 
a  teetotaler  will  aot  object  to  these  things.  I  am  aware 
that  the  entertainments  sought  by  tipplers  exclude  fe- 
females,  but  with  such  individuals  and  such  entertain- 
ments I  have  no  dealings.  I,  as  a  thorough  teetotaler, 
can  neither  admire  nor  countenance  any  scheme  of 
diversion  which  is  not  perfectly  consistent  with  female 
modrsty  and  discretion,  and  that  in  which  they  may  fully 
participate.  I  have  but  a  poor  opinion  of  those  scenes 
which  are  not  illumed  by,  and  beautified  with,  the  pre- 
sence of  the  fair  one." 

The  Death  and  Funeral  of  Alcohol,  and  other  Poems. 

By   J.    T.   SFARKE.     12mo.  pp.   17.     London:     J. 

Pasco. 

THE  Preface  to  this  little  work  informs  us  that  the 
poems  "  express  the  opinion  of  the  author,  who  has 
tried  the  total  abstinence  principle  nearly  four  years,  and 
is  satisfied  with  it ;  still,  while  he  thinks  and  acts  for 
himself,  he  allows  others  the  same  liberty.  There  is 
abundant  information  now  on  the  subject,  and  total  ab- 
stinence, like  all  other  systems,  may  be  known  by  its 
fruits.  There  is  reason  to  fear  that  as  long  as  intoxi- 
cating drinks  are  used  as  a  beverage,  drunkenness  will 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree  exist ;  and  all  mi  st  admit, 
that  as  some  die  from  tie  ranks  of  the  drunkards,  their 
places  will  be  supplied,  if  supplied  at  all,  from  the  mo- 
deration company,  not  from  the  members  of  Total  Ab- 
stinence Societies."  The  author  thus  speaks  of  Mode- 
ration in  a  poem  bearing  this  denomination  :— 

'•  Many  must  have  a  '  little  drop,' 

It  meets  their  approbation; 
Because  they  think  'tis  nature's  prop, 

Delusive  moderation. 
"  '  Teetotalism  is  very  will,' 

(Says  one  in  disputation,) 
'  For  those  who  in  strong  drink  excel, 

But  I'm  for  moderation.' 
•'  Bat  many  thonsaods  in  our  land, 

When  under  strong  temptation, 
Give  way,  and  lose  their  self-command, 

Then  where  is  moderation  ?" 

The  folio  wine  stanaas  include  *  capital  hit  «t  the  oW 
Moderation  Societies,  «— 

"  Now,  ardent  spirit*  laid  aside, 
Some  thought  that  alcohol  had  died, 
Or  practis'd  emigration  i 


Bat  soon  he  let  the  people  see 
They  were  mistaken  quite,  for  he 

Sprang  up  in  moderation.    * 
"  To  spirits  he  waa  not  confined, 
But  having  friend*  of  other  kind, 

Hi*  influence  was  wider  : 
Since  ardent  spirits  would  not  do, 
He  came  to  them  in  something  new, 

As  wine,  and  beer,  and  cider." 

These  poems  possess  considerable  merit ;  and  although 
a  little  more  care  might  have  been  devoted  to  the  rhyme*, 
as  a  whole,  the  work  is  creditable  to  its  author.  "  Saw 
— more,"  for  instance,  are  not  correct.  We,  however, 
repeat  our  •assertion,' that  the  poems  reflect  considerable 
credit  upon  their  author. 


REPORT    OF    TEETOTAL    NEWS,   PRO- 
GRESS, AND  MEETINGS. 

'  ^ 

FOREIGN  NKWS. 



SYDNET. 

A  TEMPERANCE  Society  has  been  established  at  Sydney, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  most  influential  inhabitants 
and  the  authorities. 

COUNTRY  NEWS. 


IRELAND. 

A  GRAND  meeting  of  the  Teetotalers  of  Cork  waa  hett 
a  few  days  ago,  when  MR.  KENNAGH,  the  secretary, 
read  the  following  statement,  showing  the  results  of  the 
philanthropic  and  unwearied  exertions  of  the  RSY.  Mm. 
M  4  mkw.  The  subjoined  numbers  were  respectively 
added  to  those  previously  reported  :  —  Tipperary,  60,000  ; 
Limerick,  10,000;  Thurles,  75,000;  Bally  shannon, 
60,0000;  Newtonbarry,  33,000;  Ballygarrett,  KO.OOO  ; 
Mountmellick,  25,000;  Corey,  9000;  Ennisworthy, 
15,000;  Mallow,  7000;  Cork,  COOO  ;  Castle  Dermott, 
30  000  ;  Dunlavin,  '26,000;  Templemore,  70.000:  Car- 
low,  100,000;  Maryborough,  100,000;  and  Kail*, 
100,000.  The  Report,  moreover,  stated  that  amongst 
the  Irish  Teetotalers  there  are  eight  Roman  Catholic 
prelates,  and  700  of  the  Catholic  clergy.  The  Rav. 
MR.  MATHBW'S  late  tour  has  produced  1,147.000  new 
converts.  Altogether,  there  are  now  four  million*  sit 
hundred  and  forty-seven,  thousand  Teetotalers  in  Ire- 
land !  Of  a  surety,  the  reformation  effected  by  FATHER 
MATUEW  is  the  most  remarkable  moral  improvement 
ever  achieved  since  the  establishment  of  the  Christian 
religion. 

A  correspondent  who  signs  himself  SENTINEL,  has) 
addressed  an  admirable  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Lunenft  Chronicle,  relative  to  Teetotalism  in  the  army. 
We  subjoin  a  portion  of  ihi*  excellent  communication  :— 

"  It  is  well  known  to  you,  that  various  plan  have 
been  tried  to  promote  good  condoct  amongst  the  MB. 
diery  by  a  system  of  rewards,  and  by  the  establishment 
of  Libraries  in  Barracks,  no  doubt  intended  by  the 
legislator*  to  encourage  morality  and  sobriety.  Bwt 
while  these  may,  in  a  certain  degree,  do  some  food  to 
attain  the  object  in  view,  they  will  ultimately  fail  with- 
out  the  aid  of  Temperance  Societies.  Permit  me,  sir, 
to  observe,  that  however  uncouth  Teetetalism  may  sonnd 
in  the  ears  of  the  lovers  of  strong  drinks,  or  in  the  can 
of  those  who  plead  for  moderation,  yet  It  has  done  more 
good  in  the  short  time  it  has  existed  than  aay  other 
principle  yet  adopted  to  reform  the  lower  trades  of  so- 
ciety  ;  and  all  who  have  enlisted  under  its  banner,  aad 
kept  the  pledge  consistently,  find  themselves  happy.  and 
in  the  fall  enjoyment  of  the  faculties  with  which  their 
Maker  has  endowed  them.  Now.  sir,  a*  a  soldier, 
warmly  attached  to  my  profession,  I  would  ask  yon  what  • 
good  has  the  canteen,  which  is  tolerated  in  each  bar- 
rack ,  done  for  the  soldier  ?  Has  it  ever  afforded  his* 
anything  at  a  fair  price  ?  Ha*  it  ever  given  kin  a* 
article  of  a  superior  description  ?  Or  has  it,  in  short, 
realized  obe  blessing  of  any  kind  to  the  soldier?  No.  . 
sir  ;  it  is  a  curse  —  a  barrier  to  morality  —  in  fact,  it  >*> 
a  plague  -stain  to  the  discipline  of  the  army:  and  hu- 
dreds  of  lacerated  backs,  and  ruined  constitutions  eonhi 
attest  the  truth  of  this  assertion 

••  If  we  had  only  to  contend  with  the  humble  in  rank, 
their  prejudices  would  be  easily  overcome  ;  bit  there  are 
some  in  command  to  whom  the  soldier  naturally  look* 
for  protection,  and  who  regard  onr  cans*  with  apathy 
and  indrf  erenee,  although  tkey  know  the  oary  thing  that 
renders  dnty  any  way  irksome  to  them  is  drunken****. 
It  has  hardly  ever  fallen  to  my  lot,  daring  a  long  expe- 
rience in  the  various  departments  of  the  service,  to  re- 
cord any  punish  men  t  againit  the  soldier,  save  that  which 
resulted,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  intemperance;—  a«d 
in  this  I  am  fully  borne  out  by  the  eiperienee  of  ill 
officers  of  known  ability  and  motor,  that  in  every 
situation  in  which  the  British  soldier  has  been  placed. 
where  drink  wn*  easily  ohtaine  i  (  mav  I  not  instance  the 
losses  sustained  at  Chusan—!  he  Chinese  ex  petition), 


the  most  fatal  consequences  have  ensued  ;  a»<i.  on  the 
other  hand,  where  none  ce-nld  b«  had  or  wiUheld,  *)*- 
erity  and  obedience  to  nil  commands  have  been  the  re- 
sult ;  and  he.lth  established  in  a  Unfold  drpree  "  viijl 
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We   regret  that  an  immense  **•»* 
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•week  prevent*  us  from  transferring  the  whole  of  this 
letter  to  oar  columns. 

MANCHESTER':   . 

TIH.RK  are  now  two  great  Societies  at  Manchester. 
One  b  denominated  The  Manchester  and  Salford  Insti- 
tution for  Propagating  TeetotalUm  OB  Christian  princi- 
ples j  and  the  other  is  styled  the  Manchester  District 
Temperance  Society.  Of  the  former  Messrs.  II  AIM 
and  LEWIS  are  the  secretaries,  and  the  REV.  F.  BEARI>- 
SALL  one  of  its  most  influential  patrons;  and  of  the 
latter,  MR.  GRINDKOD  is  the  president,  MR.  BOLI.TON 
the  treasurer,  and  Messrs.  J.  LEKSE  (jun  )  and  Gum- 
SHAW  the  secretaries. 

The  committee  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Insti- 
tution for  Propagating  Teetotalism  on  Christian  Prin- 
eiplei  has  published  its  address,  which  the  RKV.  F. 
BEARDSALL  has  signed  on  its  behalf.  This  address 
contains  the  Rules  of  this  new  Association ;  and  the 
following  clause  seems  especially  to  refer  to  the  name  of 
the  Society  : — "No  person  who  will  not  unequivocally 
acknowledge  the  Divine  origin  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  shall  be  deemed  eligible  to  fill  any  office 
connected  with  the  Institution;  but  any  individual 
making  snch  avowal,  and  who  has  been  a  consistent 
abstainer  for  the  previous  six  months,  shall  be  eligible 
for  election  into  any  office  connected  with  the  branches  ; 
and  any  person  being  a  member  of  the  Parent  Society 
making  the  acknowledgement  aforesaid,  shall  be  con- 
sidered eligible  to  fill  any  office  in  the  Society." 

Turn  we  DOW  our  attention  to  the  Manchester  District 
Temperance  Society.  On  Sunday  evening,  February  2 1st. 
MB.  Lou  AX  continued  his  lectures  to  a  crowded  audi- 
ence. On  Monday  evening,  February  22od,  the  New 
BUckley-street  Branch  held  a  giand  meeting,  and  MES- 
SIEURS HALDRED  and  BAILEY  addressed  the  audience 
•with  considerable  effect.  Excellent  meetings  have  also 
been  held  during  the  past  week  in  the  assembly-rooms 
of  the  Pump  street  Branch,  and  at  the  Rechabite  Hotel, 
George  Leigh-street,  at  which  latter  place  a  tea  meeting 
was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  February  23rd.  Aeon- 
cert  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  followed  the  festival. 
The  principal  speakers  on  these  occasions  were  MES- 
SIEURS WBAG,  COOPER,  and  WILLIAMS.  The  princi- 
ple of  Union  is  well  received  by  this  society. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  REV.  F.  BEARDSALL  has 
succeeded  in  inventing  an  unfermented  wine,  which  con- 
sequently contains  not  the  slightest  particle  of  alcohol. 
The  demand  upon  Mr.  Beard*all  for  hie  wine  is  hemm- 
ing so  great,  that  he  cannot  manage  the  business  alone. 
He  has  accordingly  determined  upon  establishing  a  wine- 
company,  the  capital  to  be  made  up  of  shares,  and  to  be 
presided  by  twelve  confidential  individuals,  to  whom  the 
secret  is  to  be  alone  entrusted.  A  meeting  for  this  pur- 
pose is  to  be  held  at  Manchester  on  the  18th  of  May,  at 
the  Temperance  institution,  Oldham -street  Mr.  Beard- 
sal)  has  already  disposed  of  abont  5000  bottles  of  the 
Snlntoiicating  wine,  and  has  some  which  he  has  kept 
•uncorked  for  upwards  of  three  months  in  a  fermenting 
temperature ;  and  yet  not  a  particle  of  alcohol  develops 
itself.  This  is  the  species  of  wine — and  this  alone — 
which  should  be  used  at  the  administration  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament. 

BARNSLEY. 

ON  Shrove-Tnesday  evening  the  Temperance  meeting 
room  at  this  place  was  quite  inadequate  to  supply  "ifli 
cient  accommodation  to  those  who  were  desirous  to  gain 
admittance.  The  andience  was  addressed  by  MPSSIEURS 
TAYLOR  and  LISTER.  On  Sunday  evening,  February 
31st,  the  Catholics  held  an  excellent  meeting.  On  this 
occasion  a  letter  was  read  from  MX.  ISAAC  LISTF.R, 
who  has  emigrated  to  Canada,  and  who  writes  from  that 
•colony  to  state  that  there  is  no  lack  of  employment  or 
•victuals.  Mr.  Lister  is  a  well-known  Teetotaler;  and 
•tany  of  the  inhabitants  of  Barnsley  have  determined 
to  follow  their  much  esteemed  townsman  to  North 
America. 

•  KKNDAL. 

THE  numbers  of  Total  Abstainers  at  Kendal  are  rapidly 
augmenting  ;  and  weekly  meetings  are  held  at  different 
parts  of  the  town.  Our  correspondent  observes,  that 
"the  Bacchanalian  fabric  is  tottering,  and  the  grand  anc 
majestic  edifice  of  Teetotalism  is  fast  being  erected.' 
MR.  CROCOH  has  lately  been  lecturing  at  Kendal,  on 
the  physiological  and  moral  effects  of  Teetotalism— sub- 
jects which  he  elucidated  with  clearness  and  perspicuity. 
Other  societies  i»  the  same  neighbourhood  would  do  wel 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  this  gentleman. 
MR.  G.  GOWLAND,  from  Newcastle,  has  also  risitet 
Kendal,  and  lectured  with  considerable  effect.  Our  Ken- 
dal correspondent  very  justly  observes  that  Teetotalism 
and  Religion  should  be  kept  apart  We  shall  always  be 
glad  to  hear  from  this  correspondent. 

BI-RT  SAINT  EDMUND'S. 

A  MEKTING  was  held  at  this  place  on  Friday  eveninp 
February  36th,  at  the  Guildhall.  MR.  JAMES  TF.ARF. 
from  Presto*,  addressed  the  meeting  at  considerabl 
length,  and,  as  be  was  the  first  advocate  who  ever  tra 
veiled  for  the  promotion  of  the  Terapr ranee  cause,  aw 
iaviog  passed  through  nearly  every  county  in  England 


with  that  object,  he  detailed  some  most  interesting  facts 
elative  to  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  cause.  MR. 
EAIIE  Is  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  Wednesday  evening, 

March  3rd,  at  the  Baptist  Chapel,  Garland-street. 


BERMONDSEY. 

PHE  members  of  the  Bermondsey  Teetotal  Improvement 
Society  lately  passed,  a  vote  ol  thanks  to  MR.  G.  W.  M. 
IEYMOLDS  for  "his  manly  conduct  in  gtting  good  ad- 
riee,  through  the  columns  of  The  Teetotaler,  to  the  Tee- 
.otal  world  generally."  This  excellent  Association  meets 
every  Thursday  evening  at  the  Pestalozzian  Academy, 
Abbey-street,  and  effects  much  good  in  Bermondsey  and 
ts  vicinity. 

*          IXBIIIDGB. 

THE  Tfmptrance  Messenger,  for  March,  Informs  ns 
that  the  Uxbridge  Temperance  Union  includes  Uxbridge, 
Drayton,  Mile-end,  wNith  Rickmansworth,  Pinner,  Har- 
row, Windsor,  Maidenhead,  Marlow,  Wooburn,  Wy- 
combe,  Hanwell,  Ealing,  Isleworth.  Staines,  Chertsey, 
Beaconsfleld,  the  Chalfonts,  and  intervening  Villages. 
There  are  abotft  a  1000  members,  including  100  reform- 
ed drunkards,  in  the  District.  An  address  "  to  the 
Nobility,  Gentry,  Clergy,  Magistrates,  nnd  Members  of 
the  Medical  Profession,"  states  the  object  of  the  Union, 
and  gives  a  variety  of  interesting  testimonies  and  sta- 
tistical Information.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  publish 
a  monthly  periodical.  The  constitution  of  the  Union 
resembles  the  Midland  Association  ;  and  the  Delegates' 
Meetings  are  held  Quarterly.  We  fervently  pray  for  the 
prosperity  qf  this  Union. 

LEAMINGTON. 

"  Many  persons  of  influence  and  wealth  are  espousing 
the  cause,  and  have  liberally  responded  to  an  appeal 
which  has  been  recently  made  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the 
society.  The  expenses  of  the  society  have  been  heavy, 
owing  to  the  high  rent  of  the  room  in  which  the  meet- 
are  held ;  but  our  friends  prove  tne  truth  of  the 
principle  which  we  always  advocate,— -f/iaf  if  the  irnrk  i' 
done,  the  money  will  not  be  wanting." — Temperance  Alet- 
senyer. 

CoTTlNGHAM. 

THE  publication  ju*t  quoted  gives  us  the  following  in- 
teresting intelligence: — "  That  distinguished  philan- 
thropist, SIR  ARTHUR  I).  ('  M*  i  i.  AROOKK,  Bart,  is 
having  an  immense  tract  of  forest  cleared  for  the  pur- 
pose of  encouraging  habits  of  fcidustry  a/nong  the  poor 
inhabitants  of  Cottingham,  Midaleton,  and  neighbouring 
villages.  The  land  will  be  appropriated  in  small  allot- 
ments, and  the  occupiers  will  have  it  the  first  year  for 
the  trouble  of  clearing,  &c. ;  and  afterwards  a  small  rent 
will  be  affixed.  A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  SMITH,  of 
Southam,  has  long  been  anxious  to  promote  objects  of 
this  kind,  and  from  what  we  have  heard  of , him,  we  be- 
lieve his  aid  might  be  secured,  in  that  locality.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  receive  other  communications  on  this  interest- 
ing subject" 

CARLISLE. 

WB  perceive  by  that  excellent  provincial  monthly  jour- 
nal, The  Border  Herald  of  Temperance,  that  Teetotal- 
ism progresses  most  favourably  at  Carlisle  and  its  vici- 
nity. 

ARRROATH. 

ON  February  20th,  a  Rechabite  Tent  for  females  was 
opened  in  this  town  ;  and  a  grand  procession  and  Tea- 
festival  took  place  to  celebrate  the  event.  Addresses 
were  delivered  by  MKSSIKIRS  MENMI  HE  and  Ho 
Teetotalism  is  making  rapid  strides  at  Arbroath  and  the 
vicinity. 

SIIREWSBfRY. 

THE  REV.  MR.  COI.I.EY,  of  this  place,  has  taken  nptlie 
cause    of    Teetotalism    very   warmly  ;    and,  being  a 
gentleman  of  very  considerable  ability  and  influence 
will  no  doubt  effect  much  good. 
— o — 

TOWN  NEWS. 

CHF.LSEA      Al'XILIARY     TO     THE     UNITED      TEMPERANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 

PURSUANT  to  notice,  MB,  G.  W.  M.  REYNOLDS  wil 
deliver  a  lecture  at  the  Temperance   H  ill,  56,  George 
street,  Chelsea,  on  Monday  evening.  March  3th  ;  upon 
the  Moral,  Physical,  and  National  Effects  of  Intern  pe 
ranee.     Several  influential  members  of  the  parent  so- 
ciety will  be  present 

•WORKING-MAN'S  TCKTOTAL  SOCIETY. 

ON  and  after  Monday,  the  8th  of  March,  weekly  meet- 
ings of  the  Working  Mao's  Teetotal  Society,  will  be 
held  every  Monday  evening,  at  the  Temperance 
Rooms,  Bull's  Head  Yard,  51$,  Gray's  Inn  Lane 
Holborn.  Weekly  meetings  are  also  held  at  the  British 
School  Room,  Honduras-street,  Old-street,  on  Friday 
evenings.  Working  men  preside  and  address  tli 

audience. 

. 


MARYLEBONE    AND    ST.    JAMES*    AUXILIARY. 

A  MEETING   was  held  at   IS,  George. Ureet,  Oxford- 
street,  by  this  Auxiliary,  on  Tuesday,   February  9tb, 
.  GROSJEAN  in   the  chair,  for  the  purpose  of  esta- 
blishing the   Society.     Mn.  GROSJEAN   addressed   the 
«ce  in  a  most  effective  manner,  and  was  followed 
i.  LAMBERT,   who  spoke  at  great  length  upon 
nciple  of  total  abstinence.    Powerful  addresses 
were  then  delivered  by  MESSIEURS  CURRIE.TWADLING, 
BKBNS,  and  Mi  K.     Meetings  will  be  held  every  Tues- 
day and  Friday  evening  at  the  above  address. 

UNITED    TEMPERANCE    ASSOCIATION. 

SINCE  the  weather  has  become  a  little  more  propitious, 
the  meetings  on  the  Wednesday  and  Saturday  even- 
ings at  the  Aldersgate-street  Chapel,  have  befn  lite- 
rally crowded.  The  audience  is  highly  respectable ; 
and  on  Saturday  eVening  last  we  recognised  a  liberal 
Member  of  Parliament  and  the  attache"  to  a  foreign 
embassy  in  one  of  the  pews. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  February  24th,  the  meet- 
ing was  addressed  by  MKSSIKURS  BKNSTEAP,  W.  DO- 
NALDSON. HETHEBINOTON  (a  gentleman  who  signed 
the  pledge  upon  ithis  occasion),  and  CLZNEH.  On 
Saturday  evening,  Febauary  27th,  MR.  CHVMP  took 
the  chair,  and  called  the  attention  of  the  audience  to  the 
deceits  practised  by  landlords  of  public  houses  in  the 
retail  of  what  they  term  "  genuine  spirits,"  but  which 
are  really  compounds  of  alcohol  and  deleterious  poi- 
sons. 

MR.  G.  W.  M.  REYNOLDS  explained  the  nature  and 
properties  of  alcohol,  and  showed  that  not  a  particle  of 
alcohol  was  to  be  found  in  nature,  in  a  native  state. 
He  then  observed,  that  even  if  alcohol  did  exist  in 
nature,  this  would  only  be  another  reason  why  we  bhould 
avoid  the  use  of  it  in  the  shape  of  gin,  rum,  beer. 
Sic. ;  as  in  th  .1  case,  we  should  imbibe  quite  enough  of 
a  deleterious  poison  from  nece.-sity.  without  doing  so 
spontaneously.  Mr.  Reynolds-,  moreover,  observed  that 
one  thing  was  certain, — alcoholic  liquor  intoxicated  ; 
and  under  the  influence  of  intoxication  man  commit- 
ted the  most  henious  crimes.  This  argument  was 
alone  sufficient  basis  upon  which  to  erect  the  fabric  of 
Teetotalism. 

MR.  MKE  addressed  the  meeting  in  a  most  eloquent 
speech,  in  which  be  refuted  several  of  the  usual  objec- 
tions adduced  against  Teetotalism  by  its  opponents, 
and  defended  the  principle  upon  moral,  physiological, 
and  domestic  grounds  in  a  manner  that  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  the  audience. 

MR.  JOHNSON  closed  the  meeting  with  one  of  Ihe 
most  excellent  speeches  that  ever  emanated  from  Ihe 
lips  of'  this  speaker.  He  pourtrayed  in  a  most  feeling 
manner  the  horrible  effects,  domestic  and  physical,  of 
alcoholic  liquors;  and  called  upon  those  present,  who 
had  not  yet  tried  the  principle,  to  come  forward  and 
only  test  it  by  a  few  weeks' — or  even  a  few  days'  ex- 
perience. He  said  that  he  felt  convinced  few,  w!io  did 
so,  would  ever  relapse  to  the  drinking  usages;  and 
those  backsliders  would  be  convinced  of  their  lolly 
while  they  erred  again. 

The  chairman  then  gave  notice  that  MR.  JUHSSON 
and  MK.  BOLLARD  would  hold  a  discussion,  on  Satur- 
day evening,  March  6th.  at  the  Chapel,  upon  th'-  fol- 
lowing question: — "  Whether  total  abstinence  from 
all  intoxicating  drinki  or  the  moderate  use  of  them  be 
mast  in  accordance  with  Reaton.  Common  Seme,  and 
Revelation'"  The  friends  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion were  particularly  requested  to  attend. 

METROPOLITAN    ROMAN    CATHOLIC    TOTAL 
AB>TINENCIi    ASSOCItTri>N. 

Ax  excellent  meeting  of  this  flourishing  society  took 
place  on  the  28th  of  February,  at  the  Temperance 
Hall,  Prince's-square,  Rntcliffe.  The  audience  was  ad- 
dressed by  MESSIEURS  A.  PKTRIB  (the  chairman), 
LICAS,  JOHNSTON.  ADAMS,  and  PALME*  (of  Hackney), 
with  very  great  effect. 


GUN  MAKING. — Every  best-finished  gun  usually 
passes  through  fifteen  or  sixteen  hands,  each  of  which 
constitutes  almost  a  distinct  trade  ;  although  two  or 
three  branches  are  often  combined  or  subdivided,  ac- 
cording to  the  extentof  business. ^They  may  be  arranged 
in  the  following  order  : — 1.  Barrel-forger;  2.  lock  and 
furniture  forger  ;  3.  barrel-borer  and  filer  ;  4.  lock -filer  ; 
5.  furniture-filer;  6.  ribber and breecher ;  7.stocker;  8. 
srrewer-together ;  9  detonator;  10.  maker-off;  11. 
stripper  and  finisher;  12.  lock-finisher  ;  13.  polisher 
and  hardener;  14.  engraver;  IS.  browner;  16.  stock- 
polisher.  The  barrel-making  being  also  divided  into 
several  branches. 


We  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Reader  to  the 
7th  Number  of  a  2nd  Series  of  Illuitrntionm,  which  is 
given  gratis  with  ' '  THE  TEETOTALER "  of  this  day. 

The  Series  will  be  complete  in  Eighteen  TUnstrations, 
and  will  be  continued  for  as  many  consecutiTt  weeks. 

Published  by  GEORGE  HENDERSON  Jl OM  B«llej,La<lr»te 
Hill)  and  sold  by  W.  Si  RANGE,  PuternMter  Row  i  D  Camp- 
bell. Gl»»<ow  i  Machea  tc  Co.,  Dublin  ;  and  all  Booksellers 
in  Town  and  Country. 
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PRICE  TWOPENCK. 


PICKWICK  MARRIED. 
CHAPTER  VIII. 

IN  WHICH,  AI.TIHU  liH  IN  SEARCH  OF  SOMETHING 
ELSE,  MR.  PICKWICK  MEETS  WITH  A  SERIES  OF 
HIGHLY  INTERESTING  ADVENTURES,  AND  FORMS 
A  NEW  ACaUAINTANCE. 

IT  is  not  our  intention  to  weary  the  patience  of 
our  readers  by  detailing  how  Mr.  Pickwick  rose 
very  early  on  the  morning  after  the  ball, — how 
he  performed  the  duties  of  the  toilette  with  ad- 
ditional care, — how  he  hastened  to  Wood-street, 
Cheapside,  at  as  decent  an  hour  as  possible, — 
how  he  sought  and  obtained  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Sago,  who  affected  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  purport  of  Mr.  Pickwick's  visit,  but  who  was 
well  aware  of  the  interesting  proposal  about  to 
be  made, — and  how  Mr.  Pickwick  succeeded  in 
eliciting  the  consent  of  the  old  gentleman  to  the 
match.  The  pecuniary  arrangements  were  just 
glanced  at  by  the  prudent  Mr.  Sago ;  and  on  this 
point  Mr.  Pickwick's  proposals  were  highly 
satisfactory.  He  declared  that  although  a  bus- 
Land  was  supposed  to  be  the  sovereign  lord  and 
master.yet  be  should  not  exercise  any  undue  des- 
potism in  his  household,  inasmuch  as  he  expected 
that  Miss  Teresina  would  crown  all  his  happi- 
ness ;  and  that,  as  a  proof  of  his  good  intentions, 
he  would  settle  a  handsome  sum  upon  the  future 
Mrs.  Pickwick.  Mr.  Sago  then  suggested  that  as 
he  and  Mrs.  S.  were  particularly  attached  to  Tere- 
sina, and  would  not  like  to  be  altogether  separated 
from  her,  he  hoped  Mr.  Pickwick  would  reflect 
upon  the  propriety  of  giving  up  his  villa  at  Dul- 
wich,  and  taking  a  house  within  two  miles  of  the 
Bank,  and  in  a  line  of  omnibuses.  To  this  con- 
dition, also,  did  Mr.  Pickwick  assent ;  and  there- 
upon, when  he  rose  from  his  chair,  he  stood  the 
accepted  lover  of  Miss  Teresina  Hippolyta  Sapo. 
,  ,  It  was  arranged  that  the  wedding  should  take 
Iplace  in  about  a  month,  and  that  the  happy 
(should  proceed  in  the  first  instance  to  the  „.  ___ 

(Dulwich;  and  that,  when  the  honey  mo —   

over,  they  should  return  to  a  residence  in  Lon- 
I  don  or  its  suburbs,  which  residence  Mr.  Pickwick 
,  should  forthwith  discover  and  fit  up.    These  pre- 
liminaries being  thus  satisfactorily  arranged,  Mr. 
Pickwick,  attended  by  Mr.  Samuel  Weller,  set 
out  in  quest  of  a  house  "  within  two  miles  of  the 
Bank,  and  in  a  line  of  omnibuses." 

"  Which  way  shall  we  go,  Sam  ?"  enquired  Mr. 
Pickwick,  as  they  walked  along  Cheapside  to- 
gether. 

"  'Spose  ve  trots  up  as  far  as  the  Kingsland  or 
the  Hackney  Road,  sir,"  said  Sam  ;  "  or  :nay  be 
you'd  prefer  the  City  or  the  New  Road?" 

"  Let  us  walk  up  the  City  Road,  Sam,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Pickwick;  "there  are  some  nice 
houses  there." 

"Take  care  o'  that  there  fly-blow,  sir,"  said 
•Sam,  at  the  expiration  of  a  few  minutes. 

"Where?"  demanded  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking 
around  to  see  if  he  could  discoyei  a  batcher's 
shop  in  which  the  article  might  be,whereunto  this 
warning  alluded. 

"  There !  he's  gone  by  now,"  said  Sam ;  and, 
perceiving  that  his  master  was  still  involved  in  a 
•daep  and  dense  mystery  relative  to  the  observa- 
'rfon,  he  added,  "  A  fly-blow  is  a  feller  as  pass  PS 
all  night  in  a  public-house,  and  turns  out  preshus 
seedy  an'  lushy  in  the  mornin'  or  arternoon.  Ten 
to  von  but  what  he's  been  all  night  in  a  tidly- 
vink." 

"A  tfdly-wink!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Pickwick; 
"  what  can  that  mean,  Sam  ?" 

"Aplacevhere  they  sells 'illicit  sperets,  sir," 
was  the  satisfactory  reply.  "  The  people  as  keeps 
them  shops,  sir,  doesn't  care  about  chcatin'  the 
revenue." 

Mr.  Pickwick  and  Sam  pursued  their  way  by 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  entered  Moorgate- 


street,  up  which  they  proceeded  n«  a  roicrably 
rapid  pace.  The  morning  was  fine  and  frosty  ; 
and  Mr.  Pickwick  felt  quite  juvenile  in  conse- 
quence of  his  intended  matrimonial  speculation. 

"  Wery  nice  hair-dresser's  shop,  that  there, 
sir,"  said  Sam,  pointing  to  one  on  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  way. 

"  Very,"  assented  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Wery  sin'glar  thing  connected  vith  the  feller 
as  keeps  that  shop,  sir,"  continued  Mr.  Weller. 

"  Is  there,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  What 
is  it  ?" 

"  Vy,  sir,"  returned  Mr.  Weller,  "  wot  I'm  about 
to  re-late  to  you  vill  prove  in  the  most  saytisfac- 
tory  knock-me-down  argiment-kind  of  a  manner 
the  old  sayin'  vich  says  that  him  as  undertakes 
his  own  cause  in  the  court  o'  justice  has  a  fool  for 
a  client.  That  there  barber,  sir,  wos  a-summoned 
by  another  barber  to  the  Court  o'  Rekvests,  for 
the  sum  of  twelve  bob.  A  bob's  n  shillin,'  sir. 
Ven  he  wos  called  upon  for  his  defence,  sir,  he 
made  this  here  wery  eloquent  an'  conwincin'  ad- 
dress:— '  Gen'lemen,  ven  I  gits  up  an'  looks  around 
me,  an'  sees  sich  a  wery  good-lookin"  jury  an<V 
that  'ere  excellent  justice  a  sittin'  on  that  'ere 
bench, — I  ses,  gen'lemen,  ven  I  gits  up  an'  looks 
at  all  here, — I  feels  indignant,  an'  wery  naterally 
thinks  o'  that  'ere — how,  vy  am  I  summonsed  up 
here,  haye  ?  What  is  the  hanimus  on  it,  haye  ? 
Vy — this  'ere :  I'm  a  hunkimmon  quick  shaver, 
nobody  karn't  beat  me ;  an'  so  von  wery  hot  day 
last  July  as  I  wos  a-shavin'  a  fat  feller  as  had  got 
a  beard  wusser  than  anything  I  ever  seed,  a  man 
shoves  agin  me  an'  cuts  him  on  the  chili.  Wery 
good,  as  the  fly  said  ven  he  tasted  the  treacle ;  and 
so  acause  I  cuts  this  'ere  man,  he  says  he'd  cut 
me.  Veil,  sir, — gen'lemen,  I  mean, — this  man, 
ven  he  gits  up  to  go,  says,  says  he,  '  I  don't  owe 
you  nothing.' — '  Don't  you  ?'  ses  I. — '  No,'  ses 
he  ;  and  so  I  up  and  told  him  he  was'nt  a-goin'  to 
gammon  me  ;  and  then  he  made  use  o'some  wery 
and  told  me  he'd  have  it  out  o'  me  ; 
'spose  is  the  reason  vy  he  summons 
me.  I  don't  owe  nothin*  to  nobody.  1  always 
pays  my  vay,  and  never  goes  arter  trust  for  no- 
thin'  ;  an'  I  tells  you  so.  Vy,  now  look  here : 
'spose  I  had  to  shave  all  them  'ere  gen'lemen,  and 
while  I'm  a-shavin'  a  one  on  "em,  another  on  'em 
comes  and  goes  for  to  shnv  right  slap  agin  my 
elber,  'spose  I  cuts  him,  spose  ve  has  a  row,  and 
'spose  I  throws  up  my  razor  and  resins — vy,  is 
that  a  hanser  to  my  debt  ?  an'  ven  I  wants  him  to 
pny  my  bill  and  do  the  thing  as  is  right,  am  I  for 
to  go  and  pay  his'n  ?  Not  a  bit  on  it !  And  if 
so  be  you  sees  anything  in  the  same  perdikament 
as  I  does,  vy,  your  virdig  vill  just  be  sich  a  von  as 
I  shud  give,  if  so  be  I  was  a-sittin'  where  you  now 
squats.'— Veil,  sir,"  continued  Mr.  Weller,  "  arter 
this  wery  beautiful  display  o'  genivine  eloqnence, 
the  case  was  dismissed.  So  now  that  there  feller 
bears  the  wery  honourable  distingvishing  title 
o'  the  Barbarout  Orator.1' 

"  Well,  it  was  a  very  clever  speech,  Sam,"  said 
Mr.  Pickwick ;  "  and  I  dare  say  produced  an  ad- 
mirable eftect." 

Conversing  in  this  manner,  the  master  and 
man  continued  their  way  towards  the  City  Road, 
upon  reaching  which,  they  began  to  look  around 
them  for  the  object  of  their  searr  . 

"  There's  a  bill  up  in  a  vinder !"  suddenly  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Welkv^J*  ^Ai*  hou.se  to  Let,  and 
the  furniture  to  bf^J^^at  a  wallyation." 

"Probably  that  witHuit  us,"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick ;  and  to  the  house  did  they  accordingly 
repair. 

Sam  gave  a  thundering  knockat 
and  in  a  few  minutes  it  was  opefaed 
dally  dirty  servant,  who  was  wiping  hi 
which  she  had  just  extracted  from  the  soap-! 
with  her  apron. 

"This  house  is  to  let,  I  believe P"  said  Mr. 


Pickwick,  with  his  usual  affability  and  mildness. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  girl. 

"  What  is  the  rent  ?"  demanded  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Don't  know." 

"  Can  I  ascertain  all  particulars  ?" 

"  Missis  '11  tell  you,"  said  the  girl. 

The  parlour  door  opened  at  that  moment,  and 
out  rushed  a  child  with  a  large  piece  of  bread  and 
butter  in  his  hands;  and  he  was  followed  by  a 
little  girl  with  a  doll,  from  which  the  arms  and 
legs  had  been  torn  off,  in  her  arms ;  and  then  a 
short,  thin,  wizen-faced  lady,  in  a  mouring- 
gown  and  a  false  front  over  curl-papers,  made  her 
appearance. 

Mr.  Pickwick's  queries  were  repeated. 

"Forty  pounds  a-year  rent,"  said  the  lady; 
"and  twelve  the  taxes." 

"  Can  I  be  allowed  to  see  the  house  P" 

"  Certainly  :  pray  walk  in." 

And  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Sam  were  introduced 
first  into  the  parlour,  where  the  lord  and  master 
of  the  establishment  was  feeding  the  cat  with  the 
remnants  of  that  which  he  declared  to  be  a  "little 
lunch,"  but  which  Mr.  Pickwick  shrewdly  sus- 
pected to  be  "  an  early  dinner." 

"  This,  you  see,  is  t"1  e  parlour,"  said  the  lady. 

Mr.  Pickwick  did  see  that  it  was  the  parlour, 
and  a  very  dirty  one  it  was  too.  The  lady  then 
requested  Mr.  Pickwick  to  walk  up-staira  $  and 
he  and  Sam  were  now  shown  into  a  drawing- 
room  very  tolerably  furnished.  On  the  mantel- 
piece there  was  a  singular  old  family  watch  in  a 
case ;  and  this  for  a  moment  attracted  Mr.  Pick- 
wick's attention. 

"  The  furniture,  ma'am,  you  say  is  to  be  taken 
at  a  valuation  ?"  observed  Mr.  Pickwick,  after  a 
pause. 

"  And  the  fixtures,"  answered  the  lady.  "  The 
house  belongs  to  us  ;  but  we  are  going  to  move 
into  the  country  ;  and " 

"Then  you  will  not  let  the  house  without  dis- 
posing of  the  furniture  at  the  same  time  P" 

"  I  don't  know  what  Mr.  B.  might  be  induced 
to  do— if  he  got  a  retpectable  tenant,"  said  the 
lady,  with  peculiar  emphasis  upon  the  adjective. 

"  Probably  you  would  enquire,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick ;  "  and  we  will  wait  here  while  you 
consult  your  husband." 

"  There,  I  thought  as  much !"  ejaculated  the 
lady,  her  countenance  suddenly  becoming  very 
much  flushed;  "I  knew  it— I  suspected  it  the 
moment  I  saw  you !  No  respectable  man  goe* 
about  looking  after  houses  with  a  livery  servant 
behind  him!" 

And,  as  she  uttered  these  words  in  a  shrill  and 
querulous  tone,  the  lady  ran  to  the  door  of  the 
drawing-roam,  exclaiming,  "  Mr.  B.,  Mr.  B., 
here— 1  want  you !" 

_Mr.  B.  hurried  up  stairs  as  quickly  as  a  pair  of 
slippers,  with  the  heels  trodden  down,  would 
allow  him. 

"Well,  my  dear,"  said  he,  "what  is  the 
matter  .*" 

"  Oh !  Mi.  B.,"  ejaculated  the  lady,  "  do  turn 
these  men  out  of  the  house  :  I  know  what  they 
are.  now !  They  wanted  me  to  come  down  stain 
and  ask  you  a  question,  and  then  they  would 
have  walked  off  with  your  great  grandfather's 
watch!" 

"  Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  you  suspect  we  are 
thieves  P"  cried  Mr.  Pickwick,  indignantly. 
.  "  I  know  you  are,"  returned  the  lady,  shroud- 
ing herself  behind  her  husband. 

"  And  so  do  I !"  cried  Mr.  Biggs  (for  such  wtt 
the  aristocratic  and  euphonious  appellation  of 
the  gentleman):  .  ^ 

Mr.  Pickwick  made  no  other  reply  to  tne  as- 
sertion than  by 'putting  his  right  fist  in  immediate 
communication  with  Mr.  Biggs'g  nose,  and  plant- 
ing the  left  almost  simultaneously  in  Mr.  Biggs's 
dexter  optic.  Mr.  Biggs  fell  upon  the  carpet, 
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Mrs.  Biggs  screamed  and  cried  out  "  Murder," 
the  dirty  servant  girl  rushed  up  stairs,  and  the 
two  children  set  up  a  most  appalling  yell  in  the 
hall  below.  Mr.  Pickwick  would  have  continued 
his  attack  upon  Mr.  Biggs,  had  not  Mr.  Weller 
suddenly  pinioned  him  from  behind,  and  held  him 
as  it  were  in  a  vice. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  coming  to  my  house  to 
knock  me  down  ?"  cried  Mr.  Biggs. 

"  I  am  a  respectable  man,"  continued  our  hero ; 
"  and  you  have  grossly  insulted  me.  Sam,  let  me 
go :  I  will  not  inflict  the  chastisement  which  is 
so  justly  merited.  And  now,"  he  added,  when 
Mr.  Weller  had  released  his  arms,  "  I  will  give 
you  my  card,  sir — and  if  you  want  to  hear  any 
more  of  me,  you  will  know  where  to  apply." 

.  With  these  words,  Mr.  Pickwick  took  his  card 
from  his  pocket,  threw  it  upon  the  carpet,  and 
strode  majestically  out  o,f  the  room,  followed  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Weller,  whocould  not  restrain  certain 
cachinnations  at  the  adventure. 

Mr.  Pickwick  continued  his  walk  in  gloomy 
silence ;  and  Mr.  Weller  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  interrupt  his  master's  rfeverie.  In  a  few 
minutes,  the  visual  rays  of  Mr.  Pickwick  were 
concentrated  in  another  announcement  indicating 
a  house  to  let,  and  that  enquiries  might  be  made 
within.  Again  did  Mr.  \Veller  make  a  vigorous 
use  of  a  large  brass  knocker  j  and  after  a  consider- 
able delay,  the  door  was  opened  to  a  distance  of 
about  a  foot  and  a  half,  beyond  which  a  chain  in- 
side prevented  any  farther  motion. 

"  What  do  you  want?"  demanded  a  head  that 
was  thrust  through  the  opening,  and  which  seem- 
ed to  belong  to  a  specimen  of  the  male  sex. 

"  I  am  come  about  this  house,"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. "The  rent " 

"  Ah !  I  thought  you  were,"  cried  the  head ; 
"bnt  I'm  up  to  all  your  confounded  dogdes  ;  and  so 
yon  may  just  walk  nil'  again  as  quick  as  you 
came." 

"  Well,  upon  my  honour,  this  is  the  most  extra- 
ordinary treatment  I  ever  experienced!"  exclaim- 
ed Mr.  Pickwick.  "  I  really  don't  know  what  to 
make  of  it!" 

"  I  dare  say  you  don't,"  cried  the  head,  now 
expanding  into  a  grin  of  ineffable  delight ;  "  but 
I  do,  though !" 

"Why — what  do  you  know  of  me  ?"  demand- 
ed Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  That  you  ought  to  be  ducked  in  a  horse- 
pond  for  persecuting  poor  people  in  this  kind  of 
way,"  was  the  immediate  answer. 

"  What  do  you  take  me  for,  in  the  name  of 
common  sense  ?"  cried  the  bewildered  hero  of 
this  most  veracious  narrative. 
_  "  Why— for  what  you  are,"  was  the  reply,  de- 
livered in  a  tone  of  intense  disgust 

-  "  And  what's  that  ?"  asked  Mr.  Pickwick. 
*  An  execution,  to  be  sure !" 

This  announcement  threw  Mr.  Samuel  Weller 
into  convulsions  of  laughter,  and  Mr.  Pickwick 
into  a  rage ;  and  the  head  itself  permitted  its 

-  countenance  to  relapse  once  more  into  a  grin  of 
triumph. 

"  There  is  gome  mistake  here,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick,  after  a  pause  :  "  my  object  is  merely 
to  enquire  about  the  rent  of  this  house,  and  for 
how  long  it  is  to  be  let !" 

"  And  you  are  quite  certain  you  ain't  a  trap  ?" 
exclaimed  the  head.  "  Don't  tell  any  lies  now." 

"Lies!"  cried  Mr.  Pickwick:  "why  do  you 
insult  me  in  this  manner,  sir  ?" 

"  Oh !  I  beg  pardon, — I  see  how  it  is,"  said  the 
man  whose  head  up  to  this  moment  had  alone 
been  visible ;  "  but  make  haste  and  pop  in !  I 
really  thought  you  were  the  execution." 

Thus  speaking,  the  man  loosened  the  chain  of 
the  door,  and  admitted  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Mr. 
Weller  into  the  houte.  4. 

"  I  really  beg  your  pardon  for  my  rudeness," 
said  the  individual  to  whom  the  J(ead  belonged, 
and  who  was  a  tall,  thin,  yowqr  man,  with  very 
long  hair,  and  dressed  in  a  very  shabby  dressing- 
gown,  an  old  pair  of  Oxford-mixture  trousers, 
and  slippers ;  "  but  pray  walk  in.  You  see*  the 
truth  is — I  am  afraid  of  an  execution :  my  land- 
lord is  the  worst  fellow  in  the  world,  and  I  know 
that  he  has  ordered  his  broker  to  walk  into  my 
castle.  But  he  shan't  though,  till  I  choose. 
The  broker  has  tried  all  kinds  of  schemes  to  gel 
in ;  yesterday  he  came  as  a  chimney-sweep,  and 
the  day  before  as  a  twopenny  post-man." 

Jt  if  your  affairs  be  in  this  condition,  how 
take  the  house  with  safety  P"  enquired 
ckwiek, 

-  ••  I  have  got  the  lease  for  seven  years,"  answer- 
ed the  young  gentleman,  lighting  a  clay -pipe  as 


spoke,  "  and  if  you  take  the  house,  I  should 
ask  a  quarter's  rent  in  advance.    With  that   I 
would  pay^the  landlord,  and  all  would  UL-  right  as 
he  mail."* 

"  I  rayther,  think  it  would  be  as  well  not  to 
listurb  this  here  gen'leman  in  the  wery  tranquil 
>ossession  of  his  castle,  sir,"  whispered  Mr.  W el- 
er,  while  the  gentleman  himself  knocked  the 
.shes  out  of  his  pipe,  and  filled  it  with  tobacco. 

"So  1  think,  Sam,"  returned  Mr.  Pickwick; 
and  having  observed  that  he  did  not  think,  from 
he  appearance  of  the  house,  its  size  or  arrange- 
ments would  be  calculated  to  suit,  our  hero  rose 
to  take  his  departure. 

Now  it  happened  that  the  broker  and  his  man 

lad  been  waiting  in  the  neighbourhood  to  watch 

some  opportunity  of  effecting  an  entrance  into 

he  house :  and  when  they  saw  Mr.  Pickwick  and 

lisdomestic  pass  the  portal  thereof,  they  knew  full 

well  that  these  visitors  would  speedily  take  their 

departure  again.     They  accordingly  hastened  up 

.o    the    front-door,  against  which  they  posted 

hemselves,  ready  to  rush  in  the  moment  it  was 

opened.    This    was   espied    by    the    tenant   of 

he  besieged  castle ;  and  he  coolly  and  quietly 

communicated  to  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Mr.  Weller 

he    impossibility    of  their  departure    until  the 

coast  was  clear. 

"  This  is  very  provoking,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick  j 
— "  at  the  same  time,  1  should  not  wish  to  do 
iu  an  injury." 

"That's  what  I  call  talking  like  a  brick  !"ejacu- 
ated  the  gentleman  in  the  dressing-gown.  "And 
now  I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do.  1m  all  alone  in 
this  house,  in  respect  to  living  creatures — the 
rats  and  mice  exceptedf  but  I've  got  a  good  stock 
of  provisions,  which  1  got  in  last  Saturday  night, 
after  twelve  ;  and  so  we'll  make  ourselves  com- 
brtable,  and  tire  those  fellows  out.  They  won't 
wait  above  an  hour  or  two,  1  can  tell  you." , 

"  And  'sposin'  they  vaits  till  next  Saturday 
night  at  twelve  P"  said  Mr.  Weller. 

"  Then  you  must  get  out  of  the  window  when 
it's  dark  this  evening,"  returned  the  gentleman. 

"  So  we  can,"  coincided  the  philanthropic  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

"  And  now  let's  know  each  other  better,"  ex- 
claimed the  gentlemau.  "  My  name  is  Fergu- 
son— Mr.  Walter  Ferguson,  at  your  service." 

"  A  wery  nice  name  too,"  observed  Mr.  Weller ; 
"  and  one  as  the  little  boys  is  partickler  fond  of  in 
the  btreets." 

Mr.  Pickwick  then  detailed  his  own  denomi- 
nations and  those  of  his  domestic  ;  and  Mr.  Fer- 
guson expressed  himself  highly  delighted  at  hav- 
ing formed  the  acquaintance  of  s>uch  illustrious 
individuals. 

"  Well,  it  was  rather  good,  that  1  should  have 
taken  you  fora  broker's  man,"  said  Mr.  Ferguson, 
addressing  himself  to  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  1  was  not  aware,"  observed  our  hero,  "  that 
such  devices  were  practised,  in  order  to  obtain  an 
entrance  into  houses?" 

"  Oh  !  you  don't  know  what  it  is  then,"  cried 
Mr.  Ferguson :  "  but  1  do !" 

"  So  it  appears,"  said  Sam,  laconically. 

"  1  juatfteil  you  what  1  will  do,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Ferguson!  after  a  patue ;  "if  this  young  man — " 
pointing  to  Sam, — "  will  have  the  kindness  to  go 
down  stairs  and  just  give  a  look  to  the  knives  and 
forks  and  get  ready  the  dinner — it's  close  upon 
three  o'clock  now — I'll  tell  you  the  adventures  of 
my  life  in  the  meantime." 

"  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  hear  them,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Pickwick.  "  Sam,  will  you  have  the 
kindness  to  do  what  this  gentleman  suggests?" 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  answered  Mr.  Weller  j  and,  in 
a  most  excellent  humour — for  this  adventure  was 
one  which  highly  diverted  him— did  the  faithful 
valet  repair  to  the  lower  regions  to  perform  the 
avocations  thus  confidentially  entrusted  to  him. 

"They're  not  gone  yet,"  said  Mr.  Ferguson, 
after  reconnoitring  the  vicinity  of  the  front  door 
from  the  window  :  "  we'll  tire  them  out,  I  lay." 

He  then  proceeded  to  put  some  coals  upon  the 
fire ;  and,  having  thus  made  the  room,  which  was 
not  very  indifferently  furnished,  as  comfortable  as 
possible,  he  drew  his  chair  close  to  the  hearth, 
and  commenced  his  narrative  in  the  following 
manner. 

"ft*  be  conllnord  in  onr  not.) 


TEETOTAL  ANECDOTES. 

Tux  advocate*  of  TeetoUlism  frequently  introduct  into 
their  speech**  sprightly  anecdotes  illustrative  of  the 
argument!  which  they  advance  in  favour  of  the  doc. 
trine.  Some  of  these  anecdote!  are  worth  preserving, 
and  from  time  to  time  we  shall  record  a  few  of  those 


which,  by  their  piquancy  or  originality,  have  retained 

Slace*  in  our  memory.  The  first  we  shall  now  intro- 
uce  to  our  reader*  is  truly  graphic  and  in  strict 
accordance  with  real  life : — A  woman,  the  wife  of  an 
industrious  mechanic,  went  to  the  butcher'*  shop  to 
pure-hue  a  steak  for  her  husband's  dinner.  The  butcher 
demanded  eight-pence  for  a  pound,  and  would  not 
allow  himself  to  be  beaten  down  iu  his  price.  The 
woman  complained  of  the  "horrible  deainess"  of  meat, 
and  refused  to  purchase  the  steak.  She,  however,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  adjacent  public-house,  ordered  a  glass  of 
rum,  and  began  detailing  her  grievance  to  the  landlady. 
The  landlady  sympathised  with  her,  and  observed  that 
it  was  a  shame  for  butchers  to  sell  their  meat  at  such  a 
price.  The  conversation  waxed  interesting  upon  the 
subject ;  and  the  mechanic's  wife  took  another  glass  of 
rum.  Fourpence  of  her  money  thus  disappeared.  Tim 
landlady  continued  to  declaim  most  bitterly  against 
the  dearnes*  of  provisions,  and  comprehended  tlic 
butcher,  the  baker,  and  the  grocer  in  her  sweeping  de- 
nunciations against  the  dishonesty  of  tradesmen  "  who 
made  everything  so  dear  that  poor  people  couldn't  live." 
The  mechanic's  wife  entered  fully  into  the  spirit  of 
the  landlady's  discourse,  and  admired  it  amazingly. 
"  Well,"  said  she  at  last,  "  I  must  just  have  one  more 
glass  of  rum  ;"  and  thus  sixpence  disappeared.  The 
landlady  continued  in  the  same  strain, — the  mechauic'i 
wile  drank  her  rum  ;  and  then  she  found  that  she  had 
but  just  two-pence  left.  "  Well,"  she  exclaimed,  as 
she  prepared  to  depart,  "  I  suppose  my  husband  must 
put  up  with  a  red  herring  for  his  dinner!"  And  thus, 
she  who  refused  to  give  the  butcher  eight-peuce  for  ;t 
wholesome  and  nutritious  beef-steek,  did  not  he»itate 
to  squander  sixpence  away  upon  something  that  was 
worse  than  useless  ! 

In  this  anecdote  the  moralizing  of  the  landlady  would 
bo  diverting,  were  not  the  heart  sickened  at  the  idea 
that  the  little  incident  is  one  of  too  frequent  occurrence, 
and  that  thousands  will  haggle  with  the  butcher  for  the 
price  of  a  joint  of  meat,  who  never  think  of  attempting 
to  beat  down  (he  landlord  of  the  public-house.  And 
many  consider  it  a  point  of  honour  to  keep  their  public- 
n. .a-,  score  paid  up,  whereas  they  do  not  hesitate  to 
cheat  the  butcher,  the  baker,  or  the  grocer  of  bis  bill. 

Another  anecdote  which  we  have  heard  related  with 
considerable  humour  and  effect,  is  the  following  : — An 
unfortunate  mouse  fell  into  a  vat  filled  with  beer  in 
a  state  of  fermentation,  in  a  brewery;  and  after  swim- 
ming about  for  some  time  vainly  endeavouring  to  effect 
an  escape,  he  suddenly  espied  a  cat  watching  him  upon 
the  edge  of  the  vat.  The  mouse  begged  hard  of  the 
cat  to  release  him  ;  and  the-  cat  promised  to  extricate 
him  from  the  vat,  on  condition  that  he  might  eat  him, 
up  when  be  was  safely  out.  The  mouse  consented; 
and  the  cat  assisted  him  out  of  the  vat.  The  moment 
the  mouse  was  free,  he  ran  to  a  hole  in  a  corner  of  the 
building,  and  thanked  the  cat  for  her  politeness.  The 
cat  upbraided  him  for  having  broken  his  promise,  and 
insisted  upon  his  fulfilling  the  bargain.  The  mouse  re- 
monstrated ;  but  the  cat  appealed  to  his  honour  in 
a  manner  which  quite  wounded  the  pride  of  the  mouse, 
who  cut  the  matter  very  short  by  exclaiming,  "  I  am 
perfectly  aware  of  the  nature  of  our  convention  ;  but 
who  ever  expects  a  person  to  perform  any  promise 
which  be  may  make  when  he  it  in  liquoi  .*'' 

This  epigrammatic  anecdote  affords  a  bitter  satire 
upon  those  individuals  who  are  most  liberal  in  their 
promises  when  the  wine  is  in,  and  the  wit  is  out.  The 
following  instance  of  an  extraordinary  cure  of  almost 
inveterate  intemperance  will  doubtless  amuse  nur  rea- 
ders : — A  very  rich  manufacturer,  in  one  of  the  great 
towns  in  the  north,  had  been  for  years  addicted  to 
drinking  ;  and  his  family  was  inconsolable  at  this  pros- 
tratiou  of  a  fine  intellect,  and  the  ruin  of  a  robust  con- 
stitution. The  manufacturer  knew  his  failing,  endea- 
voured to  conquer  it,  but  could  not.  Ha  vowed  he 
would  limit  himself  to  a  certain  number  of  glasses  of 
wine  every  day;  but  the  mere  taste  of  the  fascinating 
liquor  led  him  invariably  on  to  a  debauch.  His  health 
was  nearly  destroyed  ;  and  his  medical  advisers  pro- 
claimed this  to  be  a  desperate  case.  In  a  short  time 
he  became  an  object  of  disgust  and  alarm  to  even  his 
owe  children  j  and  relatives  interfered  to  remove  hi* 
three  beautiful  daughters  from  the  vicinity  of  such  a 
parent.  One  day,  the  manufacturer  entered  his  esta- 
blishment «t  an  unuiiual  hour,  and  heard 'some  of  his 
men  laughing  very  heartily  in  one  of  the  rooms.  Curi- 
ous to  ascertain  the  cause  of  their  mirth,  he  crept  gently 
up  to  the  door,  which  was  ajar.  He  immediately  per- 
ceived  one  of  the  men  imitating  him  when  be  was  under 
the  influence  of  liquor.  The  mAa.^retled  backwards 
and  forwards,  hiccoughed,  looked  vlcantly  around  him, 
spoke  in  a  stammering  and  half  unintelligible  tone, 
and,  in  tine,  enacted  to  perfection  all  the  disgusting  at. 
titudes  and  ways  of  a  drunken  man.  The  other  ope. 
ralives  enjoyed  the  scene  to  execs* ; — but  the  mann. 
facturer  himself  received  a  lesson  which  he  never  for. 
got  He  did  not  discover  himself  to  his  dependants 
but  withdrew  cautiously,  and  made  a  vow  of  total  abstil 
aencefrom  all  intoxicating  liquors.  And  he  was  never 
known  to  break  that  solemn  asseveration. 

The  Spartans  were  in  the  habit  of  making  their 
slaves  drunk,  in  order  to  warn  their  children  against  so 
filthy  a  habit ;  and  the  above  incident  in  modern  times 
teems  to  confirm  the  efficacy  of  the  ancient  example. 
There  is  much  Attic  salt  in  the  following  anecdote  < — 
One  of  the  aidet-de-camji  of  Mural,  king  of  Naples,  WU 
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dreadfully  addicted  to  intemperance.  In  other  respects 
lie  was  an  excellent  officer  ;  and  Murat  deeply  deplored 
this  failing  which  rendered  a  faithfulservant  totally  un- 
worthy of  all  trust.  On  one  occaiion  Murat  remon- 
strated with  hit  aide- de-camp  in  most  lerioni  terms, 
strenuously  advising  him  to  abandon  a  babit  which 
rendered  him  almost  unfit  for  service.  "  Well,"  said 
the  aide-de-camp,  •'  I  will  follow  your  Majesty's  ad- 
vice ;  but  I  can  only  consent  to  leave  off  by  dejreet." 
—r"  By  degrees !"  ejaculated  Murat ;  "  if  you  fell  into 
the  fire  would  you  wish  your  friends  only  to  drag  you 
out  of  it  by  degrees  t" 

With  regard  to  this  anecdote,  we  will  quote  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  speech  made  by  Dr.  Scott  at  a 
Temperance  meeting  at  Buffalo,  in  America: — "It  is 
idle  to  pretend  that  a  man  is  going  to  be  killed  by 
leaving  off  drinking.  I  should  as  soon  think  of  killing 
a  horse  by  leaving  off  the  whip  and  (he  spur,  as  to  kill 
a  man  by  leaving  off  rum.  I  know  more  than  forty 
case*  in  my  own  practice,  where  great  drinkers  bare 
quitted  it  suddenly,  and  not  one  has  been  injured.  And 
I  never  knew  any  other  way.  When  men  leave  it  off 
they  are  at  first  feeble,  and  their  appetite  fails;  then 
their  appetite  becomes  ravenous,  and  then  they  get 
well."  '  " 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL  EVIDENCE. 

TUB  extent  to  which  circumstantial  evidence  should  be 
accredited,  has  never  been  properly  defined  by  any 
of  the  numerous  writers  upon  law  and  jurisprudence  ; 
and  thousands  of  instances  npon  record  prove  the  im- 
propriety, if  not  the  absolute  wickedness  of  judging  by 
evidence  which  certainly  may  appear  to  conduct  opinion 
to  one  point,  bnt  which  still  may  !»•  based  upon  a  wrong 
foundation.  The  following  anecdote  will  prove  inte- 
resting to  onr  readers  : — 

About  five  o'clock  one  morning,  the  head  of  a  man 
was  found  under  an  arch  of  the  Houchette  bridge  in 
Paris:  the  trunk  of  the  body  was  afterwards  discovered 
in  a  sink  in  the  Rue  de  la  Houchette,  and  the  two 
lower  extremities  near  the  Pont  Neuf.  Subsequent 
enquiries  led  to  the  knowledge  that  the  deceased  was  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Raraui,  and  that  he  had  been  a 
soldier,  lately  employed  as  a  messenger  in  the  office  of 
a  receiver  of  the  taxes.  The  head  and  body  being  de- 
posited at  the  Morrue,  or  the  Dead  House,  the  medical 
examination  commenced  ;  and,  at  the  very  greatest 
length  was  the  subject  investigated.  It  will  be  impos- 
sible to  enter  deeply  into  this  scrutiny.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  from  the  careful  and  judicious  mode  of  pro- 
cedure, the  medical  men  in  this  country  would  derive 
groat  advantage  from  its  perusal.  The  exterior  ap- 
pearance showed  the  deceased  to  be  thirty,  or  there- 
abouts ; — the  countenance  exhibited  not  the  slightest 
mark  of  suffering  or  anxiety  ;— the  features  were  calm, 
the  eyes  half  open,  the  month  wide  open,  and  the  skin 
pale  and  livid.  There  was  a  slight  wound  upon  the 
forehead,  and  there  were  two  or  three  slight  bruises 
upon  the  face  ;  but  no  other  indication  whatever  of 
violence  upon  any  part  of  the  body.  The  medical 
men,  from  all  the  circumstances  which  presented  them- 
selves, on  examining  the  manner  in  which  decapitation 
and  amputation  had  been  performed,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion tbat  Ramus  was  killed  during  sleep,  and  that 
sleep  miut  have  been  produced  by  artificial  means  ; 
that  it  was  either  the  result  of  drunkenness,  or  the 
effect  of  some  narcotic ;  that  the  throat  must  have 
been  cut,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  blood  lost :  that 
the  decapitation  and  the  cutting  off  the  limbs  mast 
have  been  immediately  performed  by  a  person  accus- 
tomed to  such  operations  either  on  man  or  on  animals; 
that  the  instrnment  must  have  been  sharply  edged  and 
long,  either  such  as  is  used  for  amputation  or  the 
kitchen  ;  that  he  must  have  been  a  vigorous  person  ; 
that  all  the  incisions  were  made  by  the  same  band ; 
and  that  the  murderer  became  nervous  as  he  concluded 
his  horrid  act  The  surgeons  then  proceeded  to  the 
examination  of  the  internal  parts  of  the  body,  which 
led  them  to  pronounce  that  (jhe  unfortunate  man  had 
laboured  under  no  disease  wVich  had  a  tendency  to 
terminate  life  suddenly;  that  death  waa  solely  pro- 
duced by  the  cutting  of  the  throat;  that  the  contusions 
on  the  face  were  the  results  of  the  endeavours  made, 
during  the  amputation,  to  perform  it  quickly  :  and  that 
death  must  have  taken  place  about  three  hours  after 
the  decease* -had  had  a  meal.  The  contents  of  the 
stomach  were  subjected  to  analysis,  and  pronounced 
to  contain  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  and  of  hydro- 
cyanic or  prussic  acid,  but  its  precise  quantity  could 
not  be  determined.  About  three  weeks  afterwards 
the  murderer  was  arrested;  or  rather,  he  delivered 
himself  np  to  justice;  for,  learning  that  hi*  son,  who 
had  been  just  apprenticed  to  an  apothecary  at  Pans, 
had  been  taken  np  on  suspicion,  he  returned  to  Paris, 
having  previously  left  that  city  for  some  distant  place. 
He  confessed  to  the  Prefect  of  Police,  after  some  hesi- 
tation, his  crime ;  and  it  is  most  satisfactory  to  all 
those  who  were  interested  in  the  subject,  to  find  how 
completely  the  opinion*  given  by  die  medical  men 
were  borne  out  by  the  narrative  of  the  person  who 
committed  the  deed.  Jnst  previous  to  tie  death  of 
Ramus,  he  had  given  him  a  mixture  ef  brandy  and 
prune  acid,  and  had  murdered  his  victim  exactly  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  document*  delivered  in  by  the 
medical  examiners  of  the  body  had  led  the  public  to 
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In  tins  case  the  medical  men  arrived  »t  the  satis- 
factory conclusion  that  death  wat  itilely  produced  by 
cutting  tin  throat;  but  in  the  case  of  Greenacre  and 
Hannah  Brown,  the  English  medical  men  couU  not 
state  whether  death  was  produced  by  the  blow  of  the 
cudgel  or  by  the  incision  of  the  knife.  Monster  as 
Greenacre  certainly  was,  there  was  no  evidence  to 
prove  that  he  wilfully  murdered  Hannah  Drown.  All 
that  the  evidence  went  to  prove  was  that  he  had  been 
the  means  of  her  death ;  but  whether  accidentally  or 
intentionally  did  not  appear.  In  our  hnmble  opinion, 
circumstantial  evidence  seemed  to  speak  thus  much  in 
his  favour,  that  he  killed  her  in  a  fit  of  passion.  Hi- 
had  no  motive  to  kill  her  :  '-e  bad  discovered  that  she 
was  a  literal  pauper,  and  that  she  had  been  contracting 
debts  at  a  tally-shop  by'  false  representations,  in  his 
name.  He  flew  into  a  passion,  and  reproached  her : 
she  retorted ;— his  passion  became  ungovernable  ;  he 
took  up  the  first  object  near— a  log— and.hurled  it  at  her 
head,  in  one  of  those  moments  in  which  man  has  no 
control  over  himself,  and  therefore  no  power  of  think- 
ing whether  he  intends  to  kill,  or  not — or  what  be 
intends.  The  log  struck  her  upon  a  vital  part,  and 
killed  her.  Had  he  rushed  out  of  the  house,  sum- 
moned assistance,  and  declared  that  be  bad  slain  her 
accidentally,  a  verdict  of  Uantlaugkter  would  have 
been  returned  against  him,  as  in  a  hundred  similar 
cases.  Medhurst  was  only  sentenced  to  three  years' 
imprisonment  for  killing  his  fellow-student  in  a  passion. 
But  Greenacre  did  not  adopt  that  plan :  he  remained 
quiet ; — he  cut  up  the  body,  and  disposed  of  it  in  ponds 
and  ditches.  He  was  tried,  and  found  guilty  of  Mur- 
der, Why  was  this  verdict  returned  against  him.  Be- 
cause he  had  concealed  the  deed,  and  thus  disposed  of 
the  corpse.  Bnt  these  circumstances  did  not  prove 
that  he  had  committed  a  wilful  murder :  they  only 
showed  that  he  had  been  deficient  in  that  moral  courage 
which  would  have  prompted  another  person,  perhaps, 
to  have  rushed  from  the  house  and  called  for  assistance. 
Then,  for  what  was  Greenacre  put  to  death  ?  Simply 
for  hiding  a  death,  which  might  have  been  accidental, 
and  disposing  of  the  body  ?  Of  a  surety,  circumstantial, 
evidence  was  not  strong  enough  to  convict  this  man  of 
murder. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  previous  to  the  death  of 
Hannah  Brown,  a  priest,  named  Dellacotlooge,  was 
tried  in  France  for  the  murder  of  a  youag  woman,  with 
whom  be  had  cohabited.  He  disposed  of  the  body  in 
the  same  way  as  Greenacre  did  ; — -but  he  declared  that 
he  caused  the  death  of  the  girl  by  an  accident,  and  not 
intentionally.  He  said  that  the  anxiety  and  horrible 
fear  of  the  moment  when  he  found  himself  with  a  dead 
body  thus  thrown  upon  bis  hands,  paralyzed  all  his  rea- 
soning powers,  and  induced  him  to  adopt  the  means 
which  would  naturally  first  suggest  themselves  to  a 
man  in  such  a  situation,  of  concealing  the  body.  The 
French  jury  acquitted  him  of  the  charge  of  wilful  mur- 
der, and  punished  him  with  imprisonment  for  concealing 
and  cutting  up  the  corpse. 

We  must  remember  that  when  justice  charges  an 
individual  with  a  crime,  the  tank  of  proving  the  accu- 
sation lies  with  justice  ;  and  no  verdict  of  Guilty  should 
be  returned  because  the  accused  will  'not  disprove  the 
charge,  should  justice  fail  to  make  out  a  case.  What 
case  was  made  out  against  Greenacre  ?  No  one  could 
prove  that  he  murdered  the  woman  intentionally  ;  and 
there  was  no  evidence  to  render  the  crime  probable, 
because  there  was  an  absence  of  all  premeditated  mo- 
tive. Even  if  he  had  made  no  defence,  there  was  no 
just  ground  to  find  him  guilty.  But  he  did  make 
a  defence  ;  aad  he  told  a  story  which  was  probable,  be- 
cause it  was  borne  out  by  the  farts  tbat  men's  passions 
are  violent,  and  that  he  bad  no  motive  to  commit  a  wil- 
ful crime.  Should  not  then  justice  have  leant  to  the 
probable  side ;  because  circumstantial  evidence  was 
here  actually  in  favour  of  Greenacre's  defence. 

Every  body  will  recollect  the  extraordinary  murder 
of  Millie  at  Newcastle,  and  the  trial  of  Archibald  Bo- 
lam  for  the  deed.  Bolam  volunteered  no  explanation, 
and  did  not  admit  that  be  killed  Millie  in  a  fit  of  pas- 
sion. And  yet  it  was  proved  that  all  his  story  about 
having  been  attacked  himself  by  a  burglar  or  assassin 
was  a  pure  fiction.  He  bad  even  inflicted  wounds  upon 
himself  to  make  out  his  case.  Probably,  had  he  had 
the  opportunity,  he  would  have  disposed  of  the  body  as 
Greenacre  did.  At  all  events,  the  ease*  were  nearly 
parallel,  save  tbat  circumstantial  evidence  was  more  in 
favour  of  Greenacre  than  of  Bolam,  because  it  is  pos- 
sible to  see  a  motive  which  would  have  induced  the 
latter  to  commit  the  crime.  But  Bolam  was  only 
found  guilty  of  Mantlaughter,  and  was  transported. 

Ambrose  Gwinett  was  hanged  at  Deal  for  the  murder 
of  a  man  who  merely  disappeared,  and  whose  body 
was  not  found.  Circumstantial  evidence  certainly 
pointed  strongly  t"  Gwinett  a«  a  murderer;  but  still  it 
waa  not  proved  in  the  first  instance  that  a  murder  had 
been  really  committed.  Gwinett  and  another  man,  of 
the  Mae  of  Collins,  arrived  together  at  an  inn  in 
Deal.  Gwinett  'borrowed  Collins'*  clasp-knife  during 
»npper-time,  in  the  presence  of  the  jraiter.  On  the 
following  morning  Collins  was  missiojr ;  and  Gwinett 
bad  been  mat  on  (he  stairs,  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
coming  up  from  the  garden.  Blood  was  found  in  the 
garden,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  Mood  was  the  clasp- 
knife,  open.  The  traces  of  blood  were  continued  down 
to  the  sea-side,  and  there  they  ceawJ.  Gwinett  ws* 
to  have  Collins's  parse,  which  U. 


waiter  had  seen  over  night  in  Collins's  possession,  la 
his  pocket  Gwinott's  defence  w«  that  ho  had  is>> 
ceived  the  purse,  after  the  waiter  left  the  room  OB  the> 
preceding  eveninc,  in  consequence  of  an  arrangement 
that  be  (Gwinett)  jshould  be  pay-master  for  them  both  ; 
that  he  had  gone  down  stain  in  the  night,  for  a' Certain 
purpose,  to  the  garden ;  that  his  nose  bad  bled  dread- 
fully ;  that  he  had  used  the  clasp-knife  to  raise  the 
latch  of  the  door,  and  had  dropped  it  in  the  dark ;  and 
that  he  had  walked  down  to  the  sea-side  close  by,  to  ' 
wash  his  face  and  hands,  and  stop  the  bleeding  at 
the  nose  with  the  cold  salt-water.  This  tale  was  not 
believed ;  Gwinett  was  found  guilty  of  Murder,  and 
hanged.  But  a  shepherd,  passing  by  the  gibbet  a  f«w 
hours  after  the  execution,  and  while  the  victim  was; 
banging  in  chains,  perceived  signs  of  life  in  him,  and 
cut  him  down.  Gwinett  was  recovered ;  and  the  kind- 
hearted  shepherd  sent  him  abroad.  In  a  distant  co- 
lony, Gwinett  met  Mr.  Collins,  the  very  man  for  whoso 
murder  he  had  been  hanged  !  An  explanation  imme- 
diately ensued.  On  the  night  in  question,  Collins  had 
also  gone  down  stain  to  the  garden,  and  had  been  car- 
ried off  by  a  press-gang  who  passed  along  the  sea- 
shore at  the  time.  He  was  conveyed  to  a  boat,  and  in 
that  transported  to  the  tendsr-vessel  lying  in  the 
Downs :  the  vessel  sailed  next  morning,  and  Collins 
had  heard  nothing  of  the  dilemma  of  his  friend  until  they 
met  as  just  described. 

This  anecdote,  more  powerfully  than  any  other, 
bears  strong  testimony  to  the  truth  of  our  assertion! 
that  circumstantial  evidence  can  very  seldom  he  relied 
upon.  It  is,  however,  argued  tbat  no  one  ever  dote  §<>• 
another  commit  a  murder ;  and  therefore  no  conviction 
ever  can  take  place.  This  is  a  foolish  argument; 
because  there  are  many  cases  in  which  tWr"|fuflt  it ' 
made  clear  by  evidence  which  cannot  be  termed  dr. 
cumtlantifl  in  the  sense  in  which  we  are  now  using  the 
word.  There  are  many  cases  in  which  a  dozen  circum- 
stances,  all  insignificant  when  considered  separately, 
form  a  damning  mass  of  evidence  when  taken  collec- 
tively, and  compose  a  chain  which  enables  us  to  recog- 
nise and  trace,  step  by  step,  the  progress  of  the  culprit 
from  his  starting  point  of  premeditation  up  to  the  very 
execution  of  the  crime  itself.  There  was  no  evidence 
to  convict  Hnbberd  of  the  murder  of  Eliia  Grimwoodj 
nor  was  there  any  evidence  to  convict  Gould  of  the 
murder  of  Mr.  Trmpleman.  But  there  was  evidence 
sufficient  to  convict  Marchant  of  the  murder  ef  the  fe- 
male servant,  and  Courvoisier  of  that  of  Lord  William 
Russell 

IB  an  article  of  this  kind,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
we  should  naturally  refer  to  the  trial  of  Madame  Laf- 
farge,  in  France,  for  poisoning  her  husband.  There 
are  two  points  in  this  case  to  be  discussed  and  consider- 
ed :— the  arsenic,  eliminated  by  M.  Orfila,  may  have 
been  the  result  of  the  csMnbiaations  of  the  various 
tests ;  and,  in  this  case,  Monsieur  Lafrarge  would  not 
have  been  poisoned  at  all.  Or,  again,  if  he  were  poi-  • 
snned,  some  one  else  might  hasjf'done  it;  and  a  very 
singular  chaii  of  coincidences  and  circumstances  may 
have  aroused  all  the  suspicion*  ag*>W  Madame  Laf- 
f»rge.  Certainly,  no  trial  was  *ve*»€»nducUd  wilh 
more  patience  ;  and,  although  its  details  were  revolting, 
they  were  nevertheless  necessary,  and  prove  that  if 
justice  on  the  one  hand  had  every  chance  afforded  it  of 
reaching  its  aggressor,  the  accused,  on  the  other  hand, 
bad  also  every  chance,  from  the  same  process,  of  seeing 
her  innocence  triumphantly  developed.  This  remark 
applies  to  the  manner  in  which  the  trial  was  conducted  : 
we.  however,  do  not  admire  the  result,  aad  think  that 
the  verdict  should  have  been  one  of  Acquittal. 

It  was  only  lately  tbat  M.  Orfila,  the]  celebrated 
French  chemist,  discovered  that  there  was  arsenic  in 
the  bones.  Who  can  tell  that  a  deeper  research  will 
not  enable  him  to  discover  arsenic  in  the  flesh — in  the 
blood  ?  And  then,  what  would  become  of  the  verdict 
of  the  jury  who  found  Madame  Laffarge  guilty  npon 
the  ground  that  arsenic  was  discovered  in  the  stomach 
of  her  husband? 

Human  knowledge  is  not  complete  enough  to  enable 
us  to  put  faith  in  circumstantial  evidence.  A  man 
might  be  seen  coming  away  from  a  hay-stack  near 
which  he  had  been  loitering  all  day.  Shortly  after- 
wards this  hay-stack  soay  blaze  forth.  Some  yean  ago, 
and  probably  at  the  present  ds£,  this  man  would  be> 
taken,  and  hanged  for  Anon.  And  yet  the  hay-stack 
may  have  been  burnt  without  the  intervention  of  any 
human  ageneff,  bnt  in  consequence  of  a  physical  phe- 
nomenon now  well  understood — Spontaneous  Combus- 
tion  !  A  Frenchman  was  once  tried  npon  a  charge  of 
murdering  bis  wtfe  by  burning  her;  Bed  the  charge 
seemed  to  be  mppeHW  by  the  met  that  the  accused  waa 
known  to  be  in  love  with  a  beautiful  girl,  who  watt 
his  servant.  Medical  examination,  however,  after 
a  esmaidevable  amount  ef  patience  and  trouble,  suc- 
ceeded in  proving  that  the  woman  had  fallen  a  victim 
to  spontaneous  combustion. 

Many-;— many  individual*  have  T>eea  executed,  pro- 
testing their  innocence  with  the  apparent  ftcvonr 
which  alone  belongs  to  innocence,  until  the  drop  vac 
ready  to  glide  away  from  beneath  their  feet,  and  they 
were  trembling  on  the  confines  of  another  wo  rid.  lib  • 
to  he  feared  that  these  asseverations  of  ianoeeniH  asrfSJ 
toe  frequently  been  based  nposi  truth ;  and  what  Mental 
pangs  can  equal  these  which  most  he  experienced  hy  • 
Wry  wheae  verdict  has  defrieed  an  inoocent  mea  ef 
hi.  existence  ?  Oh  !  rather  leau  towards  the  safe  sisV, 
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and  coDiider  that  it  ii  better  to  «taud  the  chance  of  al- 
lowing a  guilty  monster  to  escape  puniihmtnt  than  to 
.tend  in  innocent  man  to  the  gibbet 
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THE  CAPTIVE  BIUP. 

liy  Edwin  P.  Hood. 
How  plaintive  is  thy  v>n«,  sweet  bird, 

1  ho'  thrilling  m  iti  tone:— 
Til  true  the  notes  are  beautiful. 

But  half  their  charm  ii  gone; 
For  in  thy  luv  uppears  to  float 

The  captive's  mournful  strain: 
And  e  en  iny  most  melodious  tone 

U  quivering  with  pain. 
'Tis  even  to -it  must  be  so— 

For  once  thy  wlojr>  were  free; 
Tby  heart  was  erst  untouch'd  by  grief. 

Thine  home  the  forest  tree; — 
And  now  thy  plaintive  melody 

Mourus  lor  the  happy  times. 
When  thou  wast  free  lo  rove  at  will 

In  sweet  Arcadian  climes! 

Tis  strange  that  happiness  should  seem 

The  brighter  when  'tis  dead— 
Slmnte  that  it  wears  the  hues  of  life. 

When  life  itself  hu  fled  ! 
Ctrange  that  we  do  Mot  know  our  bliss. 

Until  its  sUe*m  be  dour-; 
Nor  feel  the  warmth  of  Phoebus'  ray 

Ere  his  career  is  run. 
The  r)o*ting  fields  of  azure  light, 

The  eveniug's  saffron  skies, 
The  sun  decjimug  o'er  the  hills, 

Array'd  la  dolphin  dyes; 
The  long— long  day  of  pfeasure  past, 

The  dreams  which  all  hive  known — 
Seem  still  more  bright  and  beautiful 

When  bound  In  Memory's  zone! 

NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


ERRATUM.— In  onr  last,  page  292,  third  column,  thret  lines 
from  the  bottom,  lor  Tttlttaiert  rend  Trttotaltr. 

"  Sketches  of  Chancier"  are  left  with  the  publisher,  2,  Old 
Dailrjr,  for  tlie  author. 

We  are  plrattJ  lo  And  that  the  UKITID  K  mo  DOM  TOTAL 
AnsiiKF.st  r.  I. in  ASSOCIATION  4oet  receive  weekly  and  month- 
ly payments,  and  that  it  is  coanected  exclusively  with  no  particu- 
lar Teetotal  Soclrly.  The  plan  originated  with  the  Secretary, 
ttr  Compton  and  Mr.  R.  Warner 

We  should  be  glad  if  our  numerous  correspondents  would  not 
delay  their  communications.  However  rude  the  garb  In  which 
they  may  be  sent  to  us,  iiinmirli  haste  or  other  causes,  they  shall 
b«  revised  and  corrected  for  publication  with  all  possible  care. 
"Why  lias  onr  friend  at  Birmingham  been  to  long  silent'  We 
wish  for  a  regular  correspondent  in  that  lowu,  and  also  at  Leeds 
and  Sheffield. 

B.  S.  Is  declined  with  thanks. 

'  lo  A*  Etopurer.— We  did  not  review  the  pamphlet  alluded  to, 
became  we  should  only  have  given  an  immense  publicity  to  state- 
ments calculated  to  eiclte  ill-feeling,  and  which  were  harmless 
la  the  form  in  which  they  were  Issued  to  the  public,  ai  the  pam- 
phlet dropped  still-born  from  the  press.  The  circulation  of  Tkt 
Trrttialtr  Ii  ten  thousand  weekly. 

Mr.  II  Frrman'i  admirable  ptmphlrt  shall  be  reviewed  in 
our  next. 

/.  W.  (Shrewsbury).— We  believe  there  are  about  two  millions 
two  hundred  thousand  Teetotalers  la  England.  Scotland,  and 
Wales.  For  the  number  of  Teetotalers  in  Ireland,  see  our  Report 
of  last  week.  J.  H'.'i  letter  shall  receive  due  attention  aeit 
week. 
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SATURDAY,  MARCH  13,  1841. 

SINCB  the  propagation  of  the  doctrine  of  Teetotal- 
ism,  the  thirst  for  knowledge  amongst  those 
whom  the  salutary  effects  of  that  principle  has 
reached,  has  increased  in  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree ;  and  this  statement  is  borne  out  by  the  fact 
that  on  every  side  the  eye  surveys  the  quick  rise, 
the  steady  progress,  and  the  increasing  number 
of  Literary  and  Scientific  Institutions,  Mechanics' 
Institutions,  and  Mutual  Instruction  Societies. 

All  the  obstacles  in  the  ways  of  knowledge, 

"  whose  ways  are  those  of  pleasantness,  and  all 
whose  paths  are  peace,"— will  be  removed  by 
the  advocacy  of  Teetotalism.  The  understanding 
will  be  thereby  released  from  that  constant  lia- 
bility to  attenuation  and  increasing  weakness 
which  is  the  invariable  attendant  upon  the  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors;— the  memory  will  not  be 
prematurely  impaired,  and  thus  rendered  incom- 
petent to  impart  its  knowledge  to  children  or 
friends,'— the  distaste  for  serious  pursuits,  which 
is  felt  by  all  those  whose  habitual  resort  is  the 
tap-room  or  public-house  parlour,  will  be  re- 
moved j— and  a  thousand  facilities  will  be  thrown 
in  the  way  of  the  progress  of  education,  and  con- 
sequently of  knowledge,  through  the  benignant 
influence  of  Teetotalism. 

Numerous  Mutual  Instruction  Societies  are,  as 
we  before  observed,  springing  up  amongst  the 
Teetotalers ;  and  various  laudable  devices  are 
pursued  to  work  out  the  plan  of  spreading  and 
imparting  knowledge  in  the  sphere  of  those  who 
have  been  reclaimed  from  intemperance  or  the 
moderate  indulgence  in  a  pernicious  habit  Lec- 
tures are  delivered  upon  numerous  subjects,  by 
men  who  qualify  themselves  for  the  task  by  study 
and  reading  j  and  subscriptions  are  entered  into 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  books  of  instruction 
and  amusement.  Hundreds— aye,  thousands  of 
individuals,  whose  reading  was  once  circum- 
scribed to  the  police-reports  and  prize-fights  in 
the  weekly  journals,  now  read  wholesome  litera- 


ture, and  reflect  upon  that  which  they  read.  The 
drunken  disputes  of  the  tap-room  are  exchanged 
for  rational  discussion  and  sober  argument  in 
Temperance  coffee-houses  or  literary  institu- 
tions ;  and  these  are  rational  and  civilised  means 
of  pastime,  instructing  while  they  amuse,  en- 
couraging a  transfusion  of  information  from  one 
individual  to  another,  and  calculated  to  enlarge 
those  minds  which  before  were  narrow,  preju- 
diced, and  rude. 

Teetotalism  must  not  be  therefore  considered" 
merely  in  respect  to  its  first  principle, — the  sup- 
pression of  intemperance :  it  must  be  contem- 
plated in  all  its  bearings,  and  judged  by  its  most 
remote  as  well  as  by  its  immediate  effects.  Tee- 
totalism is  a  great  national  blessing,  in  the  most 
comprehensive  signification  of  the  phrase ;  inas- 
much as  it  is  the  best  friend  to  civilisation,  edu- 
cation, and  moral  improvement.  The  wisdom  of 
assembled  senators  never  conceived  a  measure 
calculated  to  achieve  such  mighty  results.  The 
enactments  of  legislative  bodies  usually  apply  to 
individual  abuses,  or  aim  at  affording  an  impulse 
to  particular  means  of  improvement.  But  Tee- 
totalism is  a  general  and  an  universal  remedy.  It 
advances  the  interests  of  religion,  by  placing  men 
in  a  fit  condition  to  visit  the  altar  of  their  God. 
It  benefits  the  agricultural  and  commercial  inte- 
rests of  the  country,  by  increasing  the  industry  of 
labour,  by  creating  a  larger  demand  for  the  com- 
forts and  even  luxuries  of  life,  and  by  turning  the 
produce  of  the  land  into  legitimate  and  proper 
channels — urging  the  farmer  to  sow  wheat  to 
make  bread,  instead  of  barley  to  make  malt.  It 
diminishes  the  amount  of  poverty,  and  thus  les- 
sens the  burthen  of  rates  and  the  calls  of  charity 
upon  the  purses  of  the  laborious.  It  lightens  the 
calendars  of  crime,  and  thus  diminishes  the  ex- 
penses of  prosecutions  and  legal  process.  It 
softens  the  ferocity  of  the  rugged  disposition,  and 
thus  prevents  the  disasters  which  arise  from  sud- 
den and  ungovernable  outbreaks  of  passion.  It 
facilitates  the  application  of  good  and  wholesome 
laws,  and  enables  the  nation  to  watch  its  interests 
with  judgment  and  discrimination.  It  is  moreover 
calculated  to  ensure  the  election  of  honest  repre- 
sentations in  the  senate-house,  by  at  once  over- 
turning the  degrading  and  demoralizing  system 
of  working  out  a  scheme  of  bribery  by  means  of 
deluging  those  who  are  entitled  to  suffrage  with 
strong  drink. 

But  it  would  be  impossible  to  detail  all  the 
happy  results  in  progress  through  the  agency  of 
Teetotalism.  Truly  delightful  is  it  to  know  that 
thousands  now  pass  their  evenings  in  rational 
occupations,  instead  of  in  the  vile  dens  of  drunk- 
enness and  debauchery ; — delightful  is  it  to  listen 
to  the  outpourings  of  those  intellects  which  have 
been  released  from  the  shackles  of  intemperance  ; 
— delightful  is  it  to  look  around  and  behold  Tem- 
perance coffee-houses  and  literary  institutions 
springing  up  in  all  directions,  both  in  town  and 
country.  And  far — far  more  delightful  is  it  to 
know  that  myriads  of  wives  and  children  now 
welcome  with  smiles  those  husbands  and  fathers 
whose  return  home  was  once  marked  with  appre- 
hension and  sorrow.  Oh  !  that  Teetotalism  could 
but  recal  back  to  earth  those  proud  spirits  of 
genius  which  have  fallen  victims  to  the  hideous 
vice  which  has  so  long  reigned  like  a  pestilence  in 
civilised  England, — Oh  !  that  they  could  be  called 
back  from  those  tombs  to  which  they  were  per- 
maturely  hurried,  and  be  allowed  to  glance  upon 
the  aspect  of  that  society  which  is  now  so  changed 
by  means  of  the  chastening  hand  of  Teetotalism! 

We  often  survey  with  pleasure  that  compart- 
ment of  The  Teetotaler  in  which  we  present  to 
our  readers  every  week  a  concise  report  of  the 
progress  of  Teetotalism  in  the  metropolis  and  the 
provinces.  We  survey  that  Report  with  plea- 
sure, because  it  affords  us  a  competent  idea  of 
the  triumphant  progress  of  Teetotalism  through- 
out the  British  islands.  That  report  enables  us 
to  view,  as  it  were  by  a  magic  lantern,  the  strug- 
gle between  the  new  principle  and  the  old  habit 
in  city,  town,  village,  and  namlet,  and  to  echo 
back  the  shout  of  victory  which  emanates  from 
each.  Everywhere  is  Teetotalism  triumphant. 
Some  places  have  received  the  doctrine  with 
avidity;  and  all  places  have  received  it  well. 
Public-houses  are  closing  in  every  direction ;  and 
the  custom  of  the  brewers  is  experiencing  a  rapid 
diminution.  The  Teetotalers  pursue  their  career 
with  enthusiasm : — they  are  proud  of  their  As- 
sociations, and  consider  it  a  point  of  honour,  as 
well  as  a  moral  duty,  to  swell  the  ranks  of  their 
converts  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  They 
subscribe  large  sums  to  build  Temperance  Halls, 


to  distribute  tracts,  and  to  procure  banners  and 
medals.  They  give  frequent  festivals,  many  of 
which  are  conducted  upon  a  scale  of  unbounded 
liberality,  and  even  elegance.  Some  of  the  pro- 
vincial Societies  will  send  for  a  popular  Lecturer, 
such  as  ME.  MINOAYE  SYDER,  from  London,  pay 
his  expenses,  and  present  him  with  ten  or  fifteen 
guineas  for  his  services.  All  these  circumstance* 
bear  striking  testimony  to  the  triumphant,  rapid, 
and  beneficial  march  of  Teetotalism. 

Teetotalism  is  an  extreme  measure,  because  it 
is  a  radical  means  of  cure ;  and  it  is  applied  to  an 
extreme  case  of  disease.  Hence  the  enthusiasm, 
with  which  its  advocates  and  disciples  cling  to  it ; 
and,  if  from  time  to  time  we  hear  of  backsliders, 
as  in  the  case  of  that  unmitigated  hypocrite  of  a 
Welshman  a  few  weeks  ago,  we  can  only  say  that 
such  men  never  embraced  the  cause  from  purely 
honourable  and  disinterested  motives  at  the  com- 
mencement. Besides,  amongst  large  fraternities 
and  sects,  these  relapses  will  and  must  sometimes 
occur.  "  To  err  is  the  failing  of  human  nature;'* 
and  no  one  will  venture  to  attack  the  excellence 
and  efficacy  of  the  Christian  religion,  because  up- 
wards of  four  hundred  thousand  Christians  have 
abjured  their  creed  and  embraced  Islamism  at  the 
same  time  they  entered  the  corps  of  the  Ottoman 
Janizzaries.  If  a  system,  of  divine  origin,  have 
lost  its  members  from  time  to  time,  surely  a 
scheme  of  human  invention  is  not  to  be  re- 
proached because  its  disciples  will  occasionally 
fall  away.  No ; — the  exceptions  prove  the  rule 
in  this  case  as  in  all  others ;  for  where  one  man 
breaks  his  pledge,  ninety -nine  faithfully  adhere 
to  it. 

The  prudent  man  prefers  enlisting  himself  upon 
the  safer  side.  Now — even  if  the  benefits  of  Tee- 
totalism be  exaggerated  by  their  disciples  (and 
they  are  not) — it  is  neverthless  the  safe  side. 
Water  costs  comparatively  nothing ;  and  thus  in 
a  pecuniary  point  of  view  Teetotalism  is  prefer- 
able to  Moderation.  Water  is  healthy ;  and  strong 
drink  must  produce,  in  small  quantities,  an  injury 
proportionate  in  amount  to  that  which  even  the 
Anti-Teetotaler  admits  that  it  effects  in  large 
quantities.  Here  again  is  Teetotalism  trium- 
phant. The  Teetotaler  stands  no  chance  of  being 
beguiled  into  excess  ;  the  moderate  drinke/  does. 
The  very  first  time  that  Noah  drank  wine,  he  be- 
came intoxicated : — the  application  of  this  ex- 
ample to  the  present  time  will  show  the  necessity 
of  signing  a  pledge  of  total  abstinence.  Consider 
the  question  in  all  its  lights  and  bearings,  and 
the  impartial  man  mutt  concede  to  us  the  point 
that  Teetotalism  is  the  safe  side. 


THE  DEATH  OF  OLEG. 

TRANSLATED    FROM     THE    HI  1SIAN. 
I. 

Ho  !   whither  away  rides  Prince  Oleg  >o  fait? 

Knowest  thou  not  that  he  ipeedi  to  the  land  of  the 
grape,  and  the  fig,  and  the  citron, — the  land  of  purple 
cloths — and  pearls — and  gold  and  silver — the  land  of 
silk  and  gems — the  city  of  spires  and  tuirets  ! 

And  who  are  they  that  follow  him  F  Their  dark  locka 
wave  in  the  wind — their  fierce  brows  lower  in  wrath — 
the  mains  and  tails  of  their  fleet  coursers  are  streaming; 
in  the  blast, — and  hark  to  their  wild  hurrah  t  Who 
are  they  that  leave  their  snow-clad  plains  for  the  rale* 
of  the  south  ? 

Knowest  thou  not  the  wild  Varangian*  of  Novogo- 
rod— how  they  came  like  robbers,  and  seized  upon  the 
kingdom  of  the  north — how  they  have  swam  over 
rivers—and  torn  away  o*r  wires  and  children— how 
they  have  scorched  up  our  homes  and  our  harvests,  and 
drawn  the  life-blood  of  the  princes  of  Kief? 

And  whither  go  they  now? 

To  the  city  of  Constaotine— the  holy  city  !— hark  to 
the  shout  that  the  breexe  wafts  hither— their  yells  of 
savage  fury; — and  see — and  see  him  on  a  milk-white 
steed,  who  towers  above  the  rest,  and  urges  them  on  to 
deeds  of  plunder  and  perfidy  !  Hither  he  comes — 'tis 
Oleg— Oleg,  the  destroyer— anathema  ! — the  blood  of. 
A scold  and  Dir  be  upon  his  head  ! 
ii. 

Prince  Oleg,  on  hit  milk-white  steed,  sped  forward, 
fast  on  his.  career  of  blood — accompanied  by  his  band, 
of  Cossacks,  whose  load  Iturrahi  aroused  both  the 
prayer  of  the  victim  and  the  wailt  of  the  bereaved. 
Away  over  the  dreary  plaint  of  th«  north — naught 
could  oppose  his  victorious  career  1  At  length,  a 
mighty  river,  and  a  tangled  forest  up  the  hill-side  be- 
yond, arrested  his  progress ;  and,  for  an  instant,  Oleg 
and  his  troops  halted  upon  the  brink.  It  waa  but  far  an. 
instant :  at  the  example  of  their  lord,  in  they  plunged 
— men  and  horses— to  dare  their  death  in  the  rapid 
whirlpool.  The  arms  of  Gleg  were  seen  raised— hu 
voice  was  heard  encouraging  them  on — the  clang  of 
their  names*  responded  to  his  call,  at  the, cavalcade 
rushed  into  the  water.  Some  reached,  the  oppo»ite 
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shore — the  rest  were  iwept  away  down  the  stream,  and 
were  lost  for  ever  '. 

'•  They  are  gone  to  join  Rurwick  in  the  halls  of  the 
brave  '."  cried  Oleg  ;  and,  collecting  his  brave  follow- 
ers around  him  again,  he  pursued  his  way. 

But  the  tangled  forest  on  the  hill-side  next  impeded 
them ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  separate.  It  was 
moonlight ;  and  their  polished  helmets,  studding  the 
dark  wood,  shone  in  the  pale  beams  as  they  scaled  the 
height,  like  a  terrestrial  firmament  of  stars  emulating 
those  that  glittered  above.  "  Hurrah  1  on — on!" 
shouted  Oleg,  as  they  gained  the  summit :  "  yonder  is 
a  light ;  we  shall  meet  with,  brave  reception  there  '." 

Away  over  the  desolate  heath — away  they  sped,  to- 
wards the  light  that  twinkled  afar.  It  was  from  a  soli- 
tary monastery  :  the  passing  bell  tolled  for  a  departed 
brother  as  the  long  and  solemn  train  of  Monks 
emerged  from  the  hollow-sounding  portal,  bearing  the 
body  to  its  last  resting-place.  With  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  ground,  and  solemn  chant,  they  glided  slowly  along, 
as  Oleg  and  bis  fierce  horde,  with  clattering  hoofs  rode 
up  swift  as  the  wind  amongst  them.  With  the  Cosiacks 
everything  was  legitimate  object  of  rapine  ;  and,  like 
a  troop  of  demons,  they  rushed  upon  the  defenceless 
Muuks — slew  many  on  the  spot — pursued  the  rest  who 
fled  ;  and  victors  and  vanquished  together  rushed  in  at 
the  open  gates,  which  were  stained  with  the  purple  car- 
nage. Unaccustomed  to  the  worship  of  any  God,  save 
that  of  war,  and  without  remorse  for  the  religious  pa- 
noply of  the  Christians,  Oleg  and  his  Varangians  burst 
into  the  sanctuary,  and  proceeded  to  despoil  the 
shrine. 

"Hold,  sacrilegious,  hold  !"  exclaimed  the  Superior. 
"  Holy  Virgin  and  saints,  will  ye  suffer  this  ?  Rash 
men,  what  seek  ye  ?  Gold  ? — We  have  it — we  will 
yield  it ;  but  spare  the  altar  of  the  Most  High  !  Par- 
don them,  just  Heaven  ! — they  know  not  what  they 
do!" 

His  adjurations  were  unheeded.  Seizing  a  crucifix, 
he  stood  before  the  shrine,  endeavouring  to  repress,  by 
his  single  voice,  the  crowd  of  savages  who  pressed  on- 
ward in  a  turbulent  stream.  With  the  sacred  emblem 
elevfcted  in  his  band,  he  thus  addressed  them  : — 

"  See — see — this  is  the  God  whom  ye  despise,  whose 
temple  ye  are  now  violating  by  this  sacrilege.  Ye 
will  surely  perish!  See — believe — and  tremble  '." 

A  laugh  of  insult  only  burst  forth  in  answer,  as  the 
barbarians  turned  again  to  pursue  their  baleful  work  ; 
and  the  faces  of  the  Superior's  slain  brethren,  as  they 
lay  stiff  and  stark,  their  sable  garments  bathed  in 
blood,  their  eyes  staring  as  they  had  died  in  their 
agony,  gated  on  him  as  in  mockery,  illumined  by  the 
ghastly  moonlight. 

"  Now  by  my  milk-white  steed,"  said  Qj»g 

"Hold,  impious!"  exclaimed  the  Abbot;  "Mat 
milk-while  tteed  ihall  cautt  thy  death  .'" 

Olrg  started,  for  the  first  time  alive  to  terror.  With 
a  trembling  and  wavering  voice,  he  called  off  bis  fierce 
tribe ;  and,  in  spite  of  their  discontent  and  mutterings, 
lie  led  them  away  from  the  scene  of  their  guilt  and 
carnage.  Rapid  as  had  been  his  journey  before,  now 
was  it  as  slow  and  fearful ;  and  careful  was  he  of  every 
itep,  lest  Bis  horse  should  stumble,  and  the  fatal  pro- 
phecy should  be  fulfilled  ! 

Not  long  did  Oleg  rest  without  consulting  the  priest 
of  his  own  land.  The  mystic  fires  blazed  within  the 
huge  circle  of  gigantic  stones,  that  formed  the  chief 
temple  of  the  Pagan  Russians  of  Kief.  The  father 
of  the  mysteries,  with  bis  assistants,  long  robed  as  the 
Draids  in  Britain  of  old,  met  Oleg  at  the  entrance  as 
he  came  alone  to  ask  of  them  how  he  should  avert  the 
threatened  evil,  and  the  hidden  import  of  the  fearful 
words. 

"  Fear  not  the  prophecy  of  the  Christian,  warrior  !" 
said  the  priests:  "has  not  thy  red  right  arm  full  often 
conquered  and  despoiled  them?  Pursue  thy  victories 
—still  conquer  and  destroy— and  yet  use  not  thy  fa- 
vourite horse  '." 

"  What,  then — can  ye  give  me  no  more  security 
than  what  my  own  reason  would  prompt  me  to  ?"  de- 
manded .Oleg.  "Where,  then,  is  your  boasted  know- 
ledge ?  Of  what  use  are  your  vaunted  powers  ?" 

"  We  can  make  tbee  invulnerable,"  said  the  father, 
"in  every  part  but  one;  and  over  one  part  we  may 
have  no  control ;— choose  thee  which  part  that  shall 
be." 

"  The  heel,  then,  since  that  is  never  towards  my  ene- 
\    inies,1'  cried  Oleg. 

\        "  Be  it  so,"  said  the  father ;  "  and  thine  heel  shall  be 
\  the  only  part  that  can  be  harmed." 
\     Pouring  out  a  blood-red  liquid  upon  the  ground,  from 
V  gobUt  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  the  priest  muttered 
in  indistinctly-heard  charm  over  the  altar,  whose  lam- 
ent flame  was  suddenly  lit  up  with  a  livid  glare. 

V  'Stay,"  said  he  to  Oleg,   "and  watch  this  sacred 
i  for   seven  days  and  seven  nights :    breathe  not  a 
,  nor  stir  from  this  spot — and  the  mighty  gift  ii 

they  left  him. 

seven   days    and    seven    nights,     I'rinre    Oleg 
the   mystic  fire  in  a  solitary  silence,  broker. 
the  moans  of  the  sighing  blast   that  swept 
lie  ruined   pile  and  the  thick  groves  around 
ngs  of  Ike  owl,  and  the  harsh  (cream  of  the 
feeling  aloft  expectant  of  ils  prey. 
nd  of  that  period  the  tagei  returned. 
""said  they;   "now  thou  art  free— Uval- 


nerabls  to  all,  save  in  thy  right  heel  I    Go   forth  and 
conquer  I" 

in. 

Who  it  it  that  rides  on  to  fait  and  to  fiercely,  but  no 
onger  on  a  milk-white  steed  ?  Still  is  he  with  hit  wild 
iiadinichthes,  his  Morinians,  and  his  Cossacks,  whose 
shouts  make  the  affrighted  welkin  ring. 

It  is  Oleg — Oleg  the  terrible !  War  and  destruc- 
ion  are  in  his  front — desolation  and  despair  mark  his 
botsteps.  Anathema!  the  blood  of  Ascold  and  Dir 
ie  upon  his  bead  ! 

Oleg  again  led  his  horde  to  the  south.  In  the  thick- 
>st  of  the  conflict  be  was  seen  towering  above  the.  test 
.ike  a  destroying  angel :  no  sword  clave  his  helmet— 
every  arrow  glanced  from  him,  for  he  bore  a  charmed 
ife  !  In  the  midst  of  carcage  and  destruction,  while 
all  around  him  were  falling  to  rise  no  more,  still  Oleg 
fought  unhurt  and  victorious.  He  ransacked  the  em- 
pire of  the  east — he  triumphed  over  Constantinople — 
ie  vanquished  the  degenerate  Byzantines — and  hung 
lis  buckler  at  their*  gates  in  token  of  hit  triumph. 
Flushed  with  success  and  pride,  laden  with  treasures, 
dragging  myriads  of  Greek  youths  and  lovely  virgint 
into  slavery,  he  returned  homeward  once  more,  ravag- 
'ng  the  fertile  provinces  pf  Wallachia  and  Moldavia 
n  his  way.  As  before  he  bad  been  received  with 
scowls  and  derision  for  his  retreat  from  the  monastery, 
so  now  was  he  met  with  smiles  and  songs  of  joy,  while 
Tate  lay  bidden,  to  poison  all,  concealed  beneath  the 
brightest  flowers ! 

The  feast  of  welcome  went  on  merrily.  Oleg 
pledged  hit  followers  often  in  deep  draughts  of  mad- 
dening wine,  and  was -as  often  pledged  by  them  in  re- 

n.  Suddenly  the  sounds  of  minstrels'  voices  fell 
upon  his  ears;  and  this  was  the  chant  of  Oleg's  two  fa- 
vourite  bards:— 

FIRST  MINSTREL. 

flow  frightful  the  grave  !  how  deserted  and  drear! 
With  the  howls  of  the  storm-wind,  the  creaks  of  the 

bier, 
And  the  white  bones  all  clattering  together ! 

SECOND    MINSTREL. 

ilow  peaceful  the  grave — its  quiet  how  deep  ! 
its  zephyrs  breathe  calmly,  and  soft  is  its  sleep  ; 
And  flowerets  perfume  it  with  ether  ! 

FIRST    MINSTREL. 

There  riots  the  blood-crested  worm  on  the  dead, 
And  the  yellow  skuil  serves  the  foul  toad  for  a  bed, 
And  snakes  in  its  nettle-weeds  hist. 

SECOND    MINSTREL, 

How  lovely,  how  lone  the  repose  of  tbe  tomb  ! 
No  tempests  are  there  ;  but  the  nightingales  come 
And  sing  their  sweet  chorus  of  bliss  ! 

FIRST  MI.VSTRCL. 

The  ravens  of  night  flap  their  wings  o'er  the  grave  ; 
Tis  the  vulture's  abode — 'tis  tbe  wolf  t  dreary  cave, 
Where  they  tear  up  the  earth  with  their  tangs. 

SECOND    MINSTREL. 

There  the  cony  at  evening  disports  with  its  love, 
Or  rests  on  the  sod  ;  while  the  turtles  above 
Repose  on  the  bough  that  o'trtangs ! 

FIKST    MINSTREL. 

There  darkness  and  dampness,  with  poisonous  breath, 
And  loathsome  decay,  fill  the  dwelling  of  death  ; — 
The  trees  are  all  barren  and  bare  ! 

SECOND    MINSTREL. 

Oh  !  soft  are  tbe  breezes  that  play  round  th«  tomb, 
And  sweet  with  tbe  violet's  wafted  perfume, 
With  lilies  and  jessamines  fair  ! 

FIRST    MINSTREL. 

The  pilgrim  who  reaches  this  valley  of  tears, 
Would  fain  hurry  by  ;  tnd,  wilh  tremblings  and  fears, 
He  is  launch'd  ia  tbe  wreck-covered  river  I 

SICOND    MINSTREL. 

The  trav'llcr,  outworn  with  life's  pilgrimage  dreary, 
Lays  down  his  rude  staff,  like  one  who  is  weary, 
And  sweetly  reposes  for  ever  ! 

"  Meseems  that  the  words  which  the  second  bard 
utters  are  more  welcome  to  the  ear,"  said  Oleg,  when 
this  antithetical  strain  was  concluded.  "  But  I  reck 
not  for  tbe  grave,  be  its  turf  the  bed  of  scorpions  or  the 
garden  of  violets  !  What  have  I  now  to  fear  ?"  Then 
turning  suddenly  round  to  one  of  his  attendants,  he 
asked,  "  Where  it  tbe  milk-white  tteed  I  used  to  much 
to  dread?" 

"  Great  prince,"  wat  the  answer,  "  the  milk-white 
tteed  has  long  been  dead  !" 

"  Ha — sayest  thou  to  ?"  ejaculated  Oleg.  "  I  thank 
thee.  Lead  me  instantly  to  the  spot  where  its  bones 
wither!" 

Oleg  was  conducted  thither ;  and,  placing  his  foot 
upon  the  skull  of  his  deceased  favourite,  he  said  ia  a 
tone  of  rxultation,— "  This,  then,  it  the  terrible  ani- 
mal whom  I  have  so  much  dreaded !  this  is  that  which 
wat  to  cause  my  death  !  Fool — poor  idiot  fool, — " 
laughed  Oleg,  in  scorn  ; — "  that  I  stamp  on  thee,  in 
token  of  my  triumph  over  tbee,  and  over  death,  and 
over  the  prophecy  of  the  Christians." 

Oleg  hastened  to  withdraw  his  foot ;  hut,  strange  to 
tell,  it  hung  in  the  jaw  of  the  animal ;  and  he  was 
thrown  prostrate  on  the  ground.     At  the  same  iMten 
a  poisonous  serpent,  that  had  lain  concealed  witflr the 


skull,  and  uow  disturbed  fiom  its  repose,  suddenly  flew 
out  aud  indicted  a  mortal  wound  in  the  heel  of  Oleg. 

The  prince  groaned  out,  as  he  writhed  there  in 
agony,  "  Wretch !  I  have  courted  my  own  fate — I  have 
insulted  my  fallen  enemy ;  and  I  meet  my  reward !" 

Before  sunset,  Oleg  was  a  corpte ;    and  thus,  despite 
of  Pagan  charms,  the  Christians  triumphed  ;  and  the  . 
fatal  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  that  the  milk-white  tteed 
of  Oleg  should  be  the  cause  of  his  death ! 


THE  SHIPS  OP' THE  MODERNS. 

5ini-.iuiii.Di.-vo  made  but  a  snaij-paced  progrem  until 
the  introduction  of  the  JMrapass ;  and  the  application 
of  astronomy  to  nauticaffursuiU  at  once' act  the  mari- 
ner free  from  dependence  on  the  land.  The  discovery 
of  America  resulted  from  these  improvements  and  the 
mspirationi  of  a  tingle  man.  Thenceforward  the  mari- 
ner, thrown  upon  the  wide  ocean,  was  brought  into 
:ontact  with  unknown  perils,  and  to  obviate  them  was 
led  to  untried  experiment*.  The  art  bat  tince  ttrode 
forward  with  giant  rtept.  To  the  Italians,  Catalans, 
and  Portuguese,  belong  most  of  the  advances  in  the 
earliest  dayt  of  its  revival :  the  Spaniards  followed  up 
the  discovery  of  the  new  world  with  a  rapid  improve- 
ment ia  the  form  and  tise  of  their  ships  ;  and  ia  the 
United  States  of  America  ship-building  bat  made  un- 
precedented progress,  with  however  little  aid  from 
theoretical  principle!  and  abstract  science.  Experl 
ment,  guided  by  theory,  formt,  when  united,  the  only 
infallible  guide. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  extent  and  value  or 
modem  improvements,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the 
figure  of  tbe  old  tbips,  several  of  which  may  be  fonnd 
engraved  in  Charnock's  work  upon  naval  architecture. 
There  we  lee  the  Great  Harry,  tbe  wonder  of  tbe  six- 
teenth century  I  Her  bow  aud  poop  are  of  prodigious 
height,  the  signal  lanthoru'on  the  taffrail  of  the  latter 
being  nearly  level  with  the  round  tops.  She  has  'a* 
immense  beak,  with  bow  and  item  balconies,  six  round 
towers  at  the  angles  of  the  poop,  gangway,  and  fort- 
cattle,  like  the  tnrreti  of  a  castle  ;  four  masts  with, 
tops  literally  round,  I  ike  inverted  cones,  and  abundance 
of  ttreamen  from  every  spar.  It  it  true  that  very 
shortly  after  tbe  time  of  the  Great  Harry,  a  ship  was 
launched  in  this  country,  called  the  Royal  J'tinre,  and 
was  very  little  different  from  those  of  tbe  present  day. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  says.  "  It  is  not  long  since  striking 
tbe  top'-masts  has  been  devised,  together  wilh  the  chain- 
pumpt,  which  take  twice  op  at  much  water  at  tbe  old 
onet :  we  have  now  studding  bails,  and  the  weighing  of 
ancbon  with  tbe  capstan : — moreover,  we  have  fallen 
into  consideration  of  the  length  of  cables,  and  by  it  we 
resist  the  malice  of  the  greatest  winds ;  for  tru»  it  a 
that  the  length  of  cable  is  (be  life  of  the  tbip."  The 
improvements  we  have  made  during  the  last  century, 
have  consisted  rather  in  taking  away  than  in  adding : 
we  have  nearly  abolished  tbe  high  poop  and  inflated 
topside ;  and  we  find  that  the  more'Cnbroken  be  the 
level  of  tbe  deck,  the  better  will  the  tbip  perform  iU 
vertical  motions,  and  the  easier  will  it  pitch.  The 
ships  of  the  present  day  are  as  denuded  of  all  excres- 
cences and  inequalities  at  possible  ;  and  thus  they  art 
less  liable  to  camber,  or  become  broken-backed. 

We  shall  nQw  state  what  ate  the  essential  qualities 
of  a  good  ship,  and  how  they  may  be  beat  attained. 
In  a  ship-of-war  tbe  great  object  is  speed,  connected  as 
far  at  may  be  with  ease  of  movements,  and  capacity  to 
accommodate  bar  crew  and  carry  a  large  supply  of  water 
and  provisions.  _Qne  point  moreover  is  especially  to 
be  looked  to  r4Msi  is  (hat  (he  ship  float  sufficiently 
high  above  wat*7V>  run  no  risk  of  receiving  teat  in  her 
lower  ports  in  time  of  action.  In  order  to  be  secure  of 
this,  the  constructor  must  make  an  estimate  of  the 
whole  weight  of  the  ship,  including  body,  spars,  arma- 
ment, men,  and  ammunition,  and  must  to  model  the 
bottom  that  it  will  have  displaced  an  equal  weight  of 
water  when  arrived  at  the  desired  depth.  In  respect  to 
the  merchantmen,  the  primary  consideration  is  to  attain 
the  greatest  capacity  to  carry  cargo ;  and  in  order  to  do 
this,  and  combine  this  quality  with  safe  and  easy  move- 
ment* and  rapid  sailing,  the  builder  imitates  a  form 
which  bat  stood  successfully  tbe  test  of  experience.  In 
this  way  the  modern  ship-builder  bat  succeeded  in 
uniting  these  conflicting  desiderata  in  a  degree  hereto- 
fore deemed  impossible. 

Among  the  admitted  and  well-established  principles 
of  construction,  is  tbe  leading  one  that  the  greatest 
breadth  mutt  always  be  before  tbe  centre,  and  conse- 
quently the  bow  be  more  blunt  than  the  stem.  Some 
of  our  best  bnilden  place  this  point  only  one-third  of 
the  length  from  tbe  stern.  A  log  tows  infinitely 
easier  by  its  largest  end  ;  and  a  concurrent  testimony 
it  found  in  the  forms  of  the  finny  tribe,  which  an  un- 
erring nature  hat  adopted  to  divide  the  element  they 
move  in,  by  a  shape  gradually  diminishing  from  head 
to  tail.  As  it  is  then  less  essential  that  a  ship  should 
be  sharp  forward  than  aft,  there  is  a  farther  advantage 
in  having  the  bow  full  towards  the  edge,  that  it  may 
check  her  in  descending  into  the  waves,  not  abruptly, 
bnt  gently,  pitching  being  the  most  dangerou*  to  hull 
and  spars  of  ail  •  vessel's  movements. 

Though  sharpness  towards  the  stern-post  is  vitally 
essentially  to  East  sailing,  can  must  be  taken  to  leave 
the  ship  full  towards  the  surface,  in  order  to  check  the 
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•  tern  gently  in  descending,  and,  when  scudding  before 
a  gale,  to  lift  it  in  timely  season,  OB  4ie  arrival  of  a 
sea.     The  French  schooner  is  the  model  of  perfection 
in  naval  architecture.     She  it  of  the  simplest  form, 
carrying  the  greatest  breadth  before  the  centre ;  the  bow 
is  very  sharp,  and  the  draught  forward  inconsiderable, 
bat  increasing   towards   the   stern,  where  it  become* 
double.     With  great  length  and   breadth,  famishing 
stability  to  bear  a  Urge  surface  of  sail,  and  great  depth 
to  take  hold   of  the   water  and  prevent  drifting,  the 
harden  and  consequent  displacement  of  the  schooner 
are  inconsiderable,  a  large  part  of  the  bottom  consist- 
ing of  mere   dead  wood.    Above  water   her  form  is 
straight,  low,  and  unbroken,  offiaring  no  obstacle  to  the 
wind:  the  masts  are    long  andHapered,  and  the  sails 
like  the  body,  adapted  to  approach  the  wind,  which 
this  species- of  schooner  can  do  twenty  degrees  nearer 
than  the  best-equipped  frigate.     la  dreadfully  stormy 
weather,  the  writer  of  this  article  has  seeu  the  French 
sailors   leave  Dunkirk,  Calais,    Dieppe,  or  Havre,  in 
these  schooners,  at  a  period  when  not  even  the  famous 
Deal  or  Dover  boatmen  would  venture  to  put  off  in 
their  own  renowned   vessels.     By  the  aid  of  a  cutter 
built  upon  the  same  plan,  the  French  mail  is  frequent- 
ly  conveyed   from   Calais   to   Dover   by  the  French 
sailors,  while  the   English  mail  remains  at  the  latter 
town  until  a  less  stormy  period. 

And  are  we  not  justified  in  expressing  our   admira- 
tion at  the  Ship — that  great  achievement  of  man — the 
most  complicated,  the  most  perfect,  of  all  the  work*  ol 
art  P     If  it  be  well  said  that  man  is  the  nobleot  work  of 
Ood,  it  may  with  equal  truth  be  asserted  that  the  ship 
is  the  noblest  work  of  man.     It  were  a  vain  task  to  at- 
tempt the  enumeration   of   the   various  geometrical 
problems  involved  in  her  design,  or  the  multiplied  me- 
chanical principles  combined  in  her  construction.     Let 
us  only,  forgetting  all   we  know,  endeavour  for  a  mo 
meut   to  realize  the   immeasurable  distance  anil  diffi- 
culties between  the  trees  growing  in  the  forest,  the  iion 
and  copper  buried  deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  the 
hemp  waving  in  the  fields,  the  tar  sealed  up  in  iu  tim- 
ber, and  the  actual  achievement  of  the  sailing  ship 
Vet  a  very  short  time — a  few   months  suffice  to  trans- 
form these  rude  productions  into  the   magnificent  ma- 
chine, which,  notwithstanding  its  mountain  form,  obeys 
each  command  of  the  mariner — goes  from  the  wind, 
towards  it,  halts,  or  redoubles  its  velocity,  obedient  to 
his  voice, — iu  which  he  launches  boldly  forth  amid  the 
horrors  of  a  troubled  ocean,  braves  them  nuccewfull) , 
conducted  by  the  inspiration  of  a  sublime  philosophy, 
attains  the  most  distant  shores,  accomplishes  his  pur- 
pose, and  returns,  enriched,  enlightened,  aud   trium- 
phant to  his  home ! 

THE  BRIDGES  OF  LONDON. 


LONDON  has  no  one  feature  of  architectural  magnifi- 
cence by  which  she  is  so  conspicuously  distinguished 
from  all  the  cities  of  Europe  as  her  bridges.  Nearly 
destitute,  as  she  is,  of  fiue  public  buildings,  and  wholly 
wanting  in  great  sites,  her  continental  rivals  hsve,  never- 
theless, no  structures  to  compare  with  the  gigantic  arms 
wfcich  she  stretches  across  the  great  river,  to  link  toge- 
ther those  portions  of  her  mighty  whole  which  its  fierce 
aad  turbid  waters  hare  divided  in  vain.  Here  alone  the 
eye  gets  point  of  vision  which  assemble  the  great  and 
salient  features  of  the  vast  metropolis  in  anything  like 
multitude  and  nnion  before  it,  The  ceaseless  hum  of 
the  huge  city,  which  has  known  no  moment  of  silence 
for  a  thousand  years,  mingles  its  morals  with  the  low 
murmur  of  the  queenly  river ;  and  thcoverrlowini;  tide 
of  human  existence  is  checked,  thongfc  nevei  for  a  mo- 
ment overcome,  by  the  scarcely  more  mysterious  and 
irresistible  action  of  the  natural  and  yet  more  ancient 
tide. 

The  splendid  views  of  the   multitudinous   metropolis, 
which  are  obtained  from  the  bridges,  will  give  the  spec- 
tator a  notio*  of  the  striking  prospects  which  would  be 
opened  up  if  a   line   of  broad    and    stately   quays,  like 
those  of  Paris,    were   pushed   along   the    two  shores  of 
her  magnificent   river.      No   city   in   the    world   has   a 
grander  site   than  would  be  thus  obtained.     There  is  no 
one  period  in  the  four-and-tweaty  hours  when  London, 
seen  from  her  bridges,  does   not  take  a  character  of  in- 
terest peculiar  to    the   locality,  and   put    OB  an  aspect 
which  she  wears  at  no  other  point , — at  dark  midnight, 
when  the  profile   of  her    shores   is   traced   by   its    own 
stream  of  glancing  lights,  her  recesses  revealed  by  the 
long  lines   of  lamps  that    pass  away   into  her  depths, 
linking  them    together   as    with  golden  chains,  and  her 
vastne&s  indicated  by  the  red  glow  flung  upwards  through 
•the  murky  air,  and  spread  along  the  face  of  the  colour- 
leas  sky ; — amid  the  pomps  of  a  northern  night,  when 
the  stars  that  seem  so  still  iu  heaven  are   rocked  to  aad 
fro  it.  the  dark  cradle  of  the  river's   restless   tide  ; — by 
moonlight,    when   the  vast   dome   of  her    cathedral  is 
plated  with  silver,  and  each  of  all  her  thousand  pinnacles 
tipped  as  with  a  star  j— by  day,    when   the  stream   is 
swarming  with  life,    and    the    crowded  civilisation  of  a 
gnat  city  is  seen,  subjected  to  new  influences  and  clothed 
in  new  forms  I — But  it   is  iu  the  still  hour  of  the  morn- 
iag  that  London  presents  her  most  striking  aspect  to  him 
who  looks  upon  her  from  h«r  bridges.     The  mighty  me- 
tropolis seems  to  wear  MM  beauty  of  the  morning  like  a 


rarmeat ;  the  very  houses  seem  aslsep,  and  that  mighty 
icart  is  lying  in  tranquillity  and  stillness! 

Amid  all  the  fine  bridges  of  the  metropolis  Waterloo 
3ridge  is  conspicuous — not   only   tor  its   own  superior 
beauty,  but  because  it  offers  to  the  thoughtful  Individual 
certain  morals  of  its  own.     In  itself,  perhaps  the  finest 
>iece  of  masonry  in  the  world,  it  justifies  the  strong  e.\- 
>ression  of  Canova,  that  to  look  upon   it   would   amply 
repay  a  journey  from  Rome  to  London.     We   will   not 
number  amid  its  distinctions  its  commemoration  of  the 
;reat   political  event  from  which  it  takes  its  name  ;  be- 
cause conventional  attributes  like  these  (with  which,  for 
ourselves,  we  have  little   sympathy  at  any  time)   sink 
always  into  silence,  in  the  presence  of  moral  considera- 
tions.   There  is,  however,  a  circumstance  in  its  history, 
to  which   it  owes  some  peculiar  features,    and  which, 
in  its  production  of  those  features,  exhibits  a  striking 
example   of  the   apparently  feeble  influences  by   which 
the  strong  wills  of  the  associated  multitude  are  con- 
trolled.    The  small  toll,  by  which  it  was  hoped  to  get 
back  for  the  shareholders  the  immense  expenditure  in- 
curred in  the  erection  of  this  structure,  has  not  yet  been 
lifted  from  the  bridge  ;  and   (such,  in  all  human  action, 
is  the  powerful  agency  of  money)  that  the  crowded  aud 
ceaseless    stream   of    population   which  London   pours 
over     her  other   bridges    (Southwark   except ed) — and 
which    neither  laws    nor  mandates,   nor  the   force   of 
armies,  nor  the  dread  march  of  pestilence  might  avail  to 
arrest — is  held   in  check  by  the  halfpenny  demanded  at 
the  gate  !    To  this  circumstance — of  its  comparative  soli- 
tude— it  owes  a  characteristic  population  of  its  own — or 
at  least  a  population  whose   characters  are  more  clearly 
defined.     No  doubt,  all  mortal  passions  and  all  mortal 
interests  mingle  in  the  tide  which  daily  pours  its  human 
waves  along  the  pathways  of  London,  Westminster,  and 
Blackfriars  Bridges  ;  bat,   confounded  as    they   are,    in 
one  great  and  ever  agitated  current,  they  are    not  to  be 
separated,  and   singled  out,  and  studied   in  detail.     To 
Waterloo  Bridge,  however, — where   the  passenger  may 
at  once  escape   from  one   of   the   great  and  tumultuous 
arteries  of  London,  into  a  comparative  calm,  men  of  a 
marked  physiognomy  come  singly,   or  in  pairs  ;  many  a 
private  history  may  there  be  readily  perused  by  the   me- 
ditative eye.     Linking,   as    it  does,   two    counties,  and 
having  an  undisturbed  view  of  all  who  enter  at  its  lodges, 
in  each  direction,  hither  comes  the  debtor,    for   whose 
large  fears  of  the  sheriff  one  county  is  too  small.  Lead- 
ing directly  upon  the  theatrical  centre,  cveaing  sees    the 
frail  daughters   of  infamy    pass  over   its    pavements   to 
their  usual  haunts ;  and   the   same    bridge    is   the    one 
which  the  suicide  selects,  whence  to  precipitate  himself 
into  the  waters   beneath.     Oh!  many  a  sigh,  uo  doubt, 
wanders  over  all  the  bridges,  as  over   all  the  thorough- 
fares of  the   world  ;  but   Waterloo    Bridge,   amidst   its 
rivals  of  our  metropolis,  is  emphatically  the  "  Bridge  of 
sighs  !" 

The   following   curious    particulars   relative   to    old 
London    Bridge   may   not  prove  uninteresting   to  our 
Readers.     According  to  Stowe,  who  fallows  the  annals 
'of  Waverly,  the   building   of  this  bridge   was   begun 
about  the   year   1176,   by   Peter   of    Colechurch,  who, 
dying   about   four  years  before  its  completion,  left  the 
same  to  be  finished    by  several   merchants  of  London, 
named  Serle,  Mercer,  William  Almaine,  and  Benedict 
Boterite.     The  bridge  was    accordingly   terminated   in 
I '209.     Peter  of  Colechurch,  says   Stow,  was  buried  in 
the  chapel  on  the  bridge,  in  the  year  12U6.    But  Stowe, 
though  he  mentions   King  John    having  contributed  to 
this  useful  work  by  certain  gifts  and  grants  of  ground, 
&•:.,  does  not  allude  to  a  fact  elicited  by  letters   patent, 
that  K inn  John    not   only   evinced  a  deep    interest  in 
bringing  the  bridge  to  perfection,  but  took  upon  himself 
to  recommend  to  the  citizens  of  London  for  that  pur- 
pose,  a    particular   person    uanttd   Lambert,  whom  he 
describes  as  master  of  the  school  at  Saintes,  and  a  man 
of  worth  and  learning,  by  whose  diligence  the    bridges 
of  Saintes  and  Rochelle   had  of  late  been  speedily  con- 
structed. 

Blackfriars  Bridge  now  nearly  resembles  the  ship  of 
Theseus;— it  has  been  so  thoroughly  repaired,  that 
scarcely  any  portion  of  the  old  edifice  remains.  We 
shrewdly  suspect  that  a  new  bridge  might  have  been 
erected  at  almost  the  sane  cost  which  has  attended 
those  repairs ;  but  wherefore  the  open  defences  on  each 
side  should  have  been  removed  to  make  room  for  a 
common  parapet  of  solid  masonry,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
determine.  Souihwark  Bridge  is  built  of  iron  ;  upon 
a  plan  originally  conceived  by  no  other  person  than 
Thomas  Paine,  the  author  of  the  "  Rights  of  Man," 
Sec. ;  the  same  may  ha  said  of  VauzhaU  Bridge.  We 
believe  that  Westminster  Bridge  is  to  undeigo  repairs 
similar  to  those  lately  terminated  in  respect  to  Black- 
friars  Bridge.  Ws  hope  that  in  this  case  the  handsome 
range  ef  stone  pillars  on  each  side,  which  forms  the 
parapet,  will  be  allowed  to  remain, 

A  company  has  now  existed  some  years,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  building  a  bridge  for  foot  passengers  from  Hun- 
gerford  Market  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river;  but 
the  contemplated  undertaking  has  experienced  so  little 
encouragement,  that'  the  enterprise  has  been  aban- 
doned, and  the  company— or  rather  the  few  sharehold- 
ers who  have  associated  themselves  for  the  purpose — 
is  about  to  be  dissolved. 


ORIENTAL  FRAGMENTS.— No  VL 
BY  JAMES  SILK 'BUCKINGHAM. 

TOWN  e»  SOEZ. — MONDAY,  FKHKHARV  »18T. — The 
entry  into  Suez  of  the  grand  caravan,  which  bad  com- 
menced early  on  the  morning  of  yesterday,  and  pro- 
miked  not  to  finish  iu  less  than  two  days  more,  had 
already  filled  the  town  with  bustle  and  variety.  The 
arrival  of  two  vessels  from  Jedda,  and  one  from  Yambo, 
had  also  increased  the  number  of  strangers,  and  by 
this  mixture  of  visitors  from  Arabia  and  Egypt,  we 
had  every  shade  of  colour,  in  countenance  and  cos- 
tume. 

My  own  Arab  dress  enabling  me  to  mix  in  the 
crowd  without  fear  of  being  detected  as  a  Christian, 
or  of  even  attracting  notice  at  all,  I  was  agreeably 
occupied  throughout  the  day  in  that  sort  of  strolling 
observation  which  makes  even  lounging  both  delightful 
and  instructive.  The  number  of  camels  composing 
this  caravan  exceeded  four  thousand,  with  at  least 
half  that  number  of  Bedouin  guides.  There  was  also 
an  escort  of  Turkish  cavalry,  and  a  company  of  in- 
fiintry,  beside  a  number  of  traders,  agents,  etc.,  ac- 
companying their  own  property,  forming,  with  the  ar- 
rival*, by  sea,  an  additional  population  of  five  or  six 
thousand  strangers.  The  goods  brought  by  this  cara- 
van were  chiefly  grain  for  Arabia,  Egyptian  cotton, 
manufactured  for  sail-cloth,  timber,  planks,  and  oan 
for  boats,  of  which  several  were  ordered  to  be  built  for 
the  Pasha,  and  a  few  articles  of  private  speculation 
for  the  southern  markets,  such  as  gay-coloured  clothes, 
articles  of  dress,  and  common  fire-arms. 

In   such   a   motley   multitude  as   were  thus  brought 
together  from   opposite   quarters  of  the  globe,  infinite 
as  their  varieties  of  dress  and  features  were,  there  still 
existed  those  marked  distinctions  Ay  which  they  could 
be  classed.     The  Bedouin  was  as  easily   recognised  by 
the  poverty  of  his  dress,  and  air  of  independence,  as  was 
the  Turk  by  the  gaudycolours  of  hisjapparel,  and  the  look; 
of  contemptuous  disdain  with  which  he  eyed  every  one 
around    him.     The    Yvmbo   mariner,    blsck   and    half 
naked,   with   busby,  uncombed  hair,  that  almost  con- 
cealed   his    face ;    the     sable-turbanned    Greek !    the 
bearded  sanctity  of  the  returning   Hadji  from  the   holy 
city  of  Mecca;  the    green-capped    descendant  of  the 
prophet ;  the  running  trader  of  Jedda,  and  the  richer 
merchants  of  Yemen,  were  all  to  be  recognised  by  dis- 
tinct  peculiarities.     There  was  one  feature,   however, 
in  which  they  all  agreed,  aad  which,  to  the  native  of  a 
country  where  the  practice  is  unnecessary  and  forbid- 
den, cannot  fail  to  be  observed  ;  that  is,  their  passion 
for  wearing  arms,   in   the  use  of  which,  perhaps  few 
people  could  be  found  more  unskilful,  or  to  the  practice 
of  which,  as  far  as  actual  warfare  is  implied,  there  are 
certainly  none  mure  naturally  averse.     Yet  from  the 
Aga,  who  sacrifices  even  domestic  comforts  to  tbe.  use- 
less  splendour  of  a  ksnjaror  dagger,  cown  to  the  naked 
negro,  who  with  a  ragged  waist-cloth  otily,  and  without 
a  sufficiency  of  either   bread  or  water,  will  yet  pride 
himself  on  his  heavy  sabre,  or  a  crooked  knife   braced 
to  his  arm,  not  an  individual  is  to  be  seen,  who  enjoys 
that  privilege   from    his    faith,    without    weapons,    the 
weight  of  which  literally  incommodes  him  in  Mis  walk. 
On  our  return  from  the  stroll  of  the  day,  we  passed 
the  evening  in  a  crowded  Divan,   at  the   governor's, 
and  remained  with  him  to   sapper,  in  which  we  were 
joined  only  by   bis  principal   officers;  the   rest  having 
retired   after  san<et  prayers,   and  joined  us   again  to 
smoke  their  evening  pipes.     The  governor's  attentions 
to   me   were  more  than    usually    polite ;  and  bis   com- 
munications,  in   answer   to   all  the  questions    I  asked 
him,  were  given  with  great  freedom  and  intetligenee. 

TOWN   OP  SUBI,  TCKSDAY,   FKBRCARY  22. — I  had 
fixed  our  departure  on  my   desert  journey  in  search  of 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  canal,  for  this  morning,  but, 
as  is  iisu.il  on   most  occasions   of  setting  out,  whether 
by  land  or  by  water,   new  difficulties  arose,  and  obsta- 
cles were  now  for  the  first  time  supposed  to  exist.   The 
route  I  had  marked  out  for  our  journey  across  the  de- 
srrt,  was  to  follow  the  track   of  the  ancient   ranal,  by 
the  salt  marshes  to  the  northward  of  Suet,  pass  by  the 
spot   marked   in   Arrowsmith's  chart,  as   the  ruins  of 
Serapeum  and  Abonkerhied,  and  entering  the  cultivated 
plain  of  Egypt   at  the   ancient   Thaubastns,    turn  by 
Heroopolis  to  Balbeis.     Every  one  whom  we  consulted 
on  the  subject,  declared  this  journey  to  be  imnrsdtiea- 
ble,  without  great  personal  risk.     This  part  of  the  de- 
sert, it  was  said,  was  traversed  by  the  Syrian  Bedouins, 
who  are  enemies  to  those  of  Tor,  sod  our  being  robbed 
and  stripped  was  a  matter  of  certainty  in  the  opinion 
of  Phanooae  ;  but,  as  be  observed,  '  Allah  !  kereem  !'— 
•  God  is  merciful.'    The  governor  very  kindly  offer*' 
me  an  escort  of  his  own   soldiers,  but   I   was  loo   W 
aware  of  its  expense,  to  except  it ;  and  as  my  desirv* 
accomplishing    the    journey   was   unconquerable,  /• 
prepared   to  depart  alone,  hoping  to  find  securi/"* 
the  smallness  of  our  party,  and  in  the  appear*"  °* 
poverty  we   should  assume.     Our  guide  at  leu 
fused  to  depart  without  an  additional  Mim  of   fi 
tree  for  the  journey,  a  demand  which  I  as  I 
resisted,  and  as  both  parties  were  obstinate, 
fair  to  detain  us  for  the  day. 

Noon  came  without  a  change  of  del 
either  side,   and  I   passed  the   latter  part 
most  agreeably  in  a   walk  along  the  "You  ' 
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grand  and  interesting.  On  the  right,  the  high  and 
rocky  summits  of  Adaga  are  boldly  picturesque,  and  the 
plain  leading  to  Tor  and  Sinai,  which  is  terminated  by 
•  broken  range  of  Asiatic  monntains  on  the  left,  with 
the  u ti intercepted  horizon  of  the  sea  in  the  southern 
offing,  form  altogether  a  subject  worthy  of  the  pencil  of 
a  Claude.  The  air  was  beautifully  calm,  and  the  se- 
renity of  that  unbroken  sileuce  which  every  where 
reigned  around,  was  like  a  momentary  slunber  of  ani- 
mated nature.  I  was  perfectly  alone;  and  nothing 
could  have  been  more  favourable  than  the  present  mo- 
•  ment  as  it  regarded  the  state  of  things,  or  of  my  own 
disposition  to  receive  it,  for  au  interview  with  that 
hoary  sage  from  whom  Cleombrotus  learned  the  doc- 
trine of  a  plurality  of  worlds  ;  but  I  was  not  so  highly 
•favoured,  though  I  remembered  her*,  with  all  that  su- 
perior pleasure  which  local  interest  can  add  even  to 
the  most  beautiful  productions,  the  poetic  and  ingenious 
fragment  of  Moore's,  which  he  calls  '  A.  Vision  of 
Philosophy,'  the  subject  or  hero  of  which  he  thus  de- 
scribes. 

From  this  spot  I  extended  my  ramble  round  the 
southern  beach,  where  vestiges  of  ancient  buildings  are 
seen  in  several  places  distinguishable  along  the  edge 
of  the  present  town  of  Suez,  among  the  heaps  of  pot- 
tery and  brick,  which  invariably  accompany  the  wreck 
of  settlements  annihilated  or  destroyed.  Over  a  sheik's 
tomb  here  is  reared  the  fragment  of  a  granite  pillar, 
and  upon  the  wharfs  are  still  lying  portions  of  white 
marble  columns. 

After  making  the  circuit  of  the  walls,  I  ascended  the 
mound  which  retains  the  name  of  Kolzoum,  the  very  bate 
of  which  is  washed  by  the  sea,  as  it  is  uot  more  than 
one  hundred  yards  from  the  gate  of  Suez.  Among  all 
this  heap,  however,  not  a  vestige  remarns  of  any  kind 
of  building,  not  even  the  fragment  of  a  wall,  a  pillar, 
or  a  foundation  :  nor  cjuld  I  tind,  after  diligent  search, 
anything  like  the  remains  of  the  stune  pipes  which 
Mr.  Brown  saw,  for  the  purpose,  as  it  appeared  to  him, 
of  conveying  water  to  the  site  of  Kolzoum,  from  Bir 
Naha,  or  the  well  of  Naha.  Major  Kennel  very  cor- 
rectly remarks,  that  this  is  a  well,  situated  some  miles 
to  the  east  of  Suez,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  in- 
let of  the  sea  that  passes  before  it.  '  One  may  con- 
clude,' he  adds,  '  that  this  work  was  unnecessary  dur- 
ing the  existence  of  a  canal  from  the  Nile;'  and  he 
might  have  said,  too,  that  it  must  have  been  carried 
underneath  a  broad  though  shallow  arm  of  the  sea,  to 
the  opposite  coast;  a  work  of  labour  and  expense, 
which,  compared  with  its  object,  is  not  at  all  probable, 
since  water  could  always  be  conveyed  with  facility  and 
despatch  in  boats,  in  the  email  quantities  which  all  the 
wells  of  the  neighbourhood  produce,  and  which  at  dif- 
ferent seasons  of  the  year  are  dry.  Nothing,  iu  short, 
remains  of  the  ancient  Kolzoum,  but  one  continued 
heap  of  rubbish ;  its  destruction  is  complete  ;  and  by  a 
collection  of  stones  within  an  entienchment  at  the  top, 
it  would  seem  to  have  been  recently  used  as  a  post  of 
defence. 

In  the  very  learned  and  masterly  discussion  of  Ma- 
jor Kennell,  on  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  and  its  canals, 
when  endeavouring  to  establish  the  distance  between 
Serapeum  and  Pelusium.  he  say«  :  '  The  position  of 
the  former  is  unknown,  but  by  circumstances,  it  ought 
to',  be  near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  and  to  Arsi- 
no5  of  course  ;  but  this  latter  must  have  been  more  to 
the  north  than  Suez,  as  the  sea  has  retreated,  and  is 
constantly  retreating  to  the  south,  and  hat  even  left 
Kolzoum,  which  was  a  port  in  the  time  of  the  Caliphs, 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  inland  ;  therefore  Arninoe  may 
hare  been  full  a  mile  to  the  northward  of  Suez.'  (p. 
454.)  Having  this  memorandum  among  my  extracts 
for  observation,  I  was  the  more  anxious  to  satisfy  my 
•elf  whether  this  mass  of  ruins,  although  still  called  by 
the  inhabitants  here,  Kolzoum,  was  really  the  site  ol 
that  settlement  or  not.  My  elevated  situation  enabled 
me  to  distinguish  from  its  summit  the  smallest  object 
for  several  miles  to  the  northward,  across  the  sandy 
plain,  if  any  such  objects  existed.  The  wells  of  Suez 
and  Adjerood  were  in  sight  to  the  north-west,  and  the 
sandy  beach  along  which  the  arm  of  the  sea,  extending 
beyond  Suez,  flows,  continued  its  course  to  the  north, 
inclining  easterly ;  but  in  all  this  range  of  view 
neither  mound,  rubbish,  or  fragment  of  any  kind,  was 
to  be  seen,  to  indicate  the  situation  sf  former  build 
ings :  and  all  whom  I  consulted,  agreed  that  the  spot 
on  which  I  stood  was  the  only  one  near  Suez,  contain- 
ing ancient  remains,  distinguishable  from  the  sands 
Yet  this  mound  has  the  sea  flowing  up  to  its  very  base, 
and,  stretching  beyond  it  to  the  northward,  inclining 
easterly  for  three  or  four  miles  at  least.  To  what  set- 
tlement the  granite  and  marble  columns,  lying  scattered 
at  Suez,  could  have  belonged,  whether  to  ArsinoC  or 
Kolzoum,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine.  The  known 
indolence  of  the  Turks,  and  their  indifference  to  the 
transportation  of  such  fragments,  more  particularly  at 
they  lie  broken  and  unused  for  any  purpose,  induce  one 
to  conclude,  that  they  occupy  the  original  place  o 
their  destruction,  or  their  fall;  and  coupling  this  with 
Mr.  Brown's  opinion  that  Sues  itself  is  a  comparative!; 
modern  town,  and  probably  built  within  the  last  threi 
hundred  yean,  of  which  it  bean  every  appearance,  as 
well  as  having  been  unknown  to  traveller!  of  a  more 
ancient  date,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  Suez  itself 
including  the  mound  without  its  northern  gate,  occu 
pies  the  very  site  of  Kolzoum,  and  that  AninaC  migh 
then  have  been  more  to  the  northward,  u  Kennel  de 


scribe*  it;    the   remains,    from   being  more   ancient, 

laving  disappeared,  by  the  united  agencies  of  an  un- 

lermining  tea,  and  the  overwhelming  sands  by  which 

we*  surrounded,  toward  the  land. 

Returning  from  my  evening  walk,  I  sapped  at  the 

governor's,  and  remained  there  late  in  a  crowded  divan, 

a  rich  merchant  from  Jedda  having  paid  his  personal 
espects  to  Hassan  Age,  After  evening  prayers,  per- 
orated with  all  possible  solemnity,  these  bearded  elders 
mused  themselves  in  playing  tricks  upon  an  old  Hadji, 
r  •  Pilgrim,  whom  the  governor  retained  among  bis 
ependaots  as  a  buffoon  ;  among  a  number  of  other 
evices,  the  loading  his  pipe  with  gunpowder  beneath 
be  tobacco  so  as  to  explode,  while  smoking,  and  plac- 
ng  fire  in  the  small  outer  cup  iu  which  they  serve 
offee,  so  as  to  burn  hit  fingers,  and  make  him  forego 
is  hold,  were  applauded  by  loud  bursts  of  laughter, 
•  hu  h,  from  the  contrast  of  their  general  gravity,  came 
rom  them  with  a  very  borrowed  grace  indeed. 
Taking  leave  of  this  Turkish  Aga,  to  whose  kindness 
had  been  much  indebted,  I  retired  to  rest,  and  the 
ifferences  with  my  guide,  Pbanoose,  being  amicably 
djusted,  the  next  adnnse  was  fixed  for  our  departure 
n  the  Desert  Journey  of  Investigation,  already  advert- 
d  to.  The  results  of  this  will  be  given  in  the  ensuing 
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REVIEWS. 

Stricf*rei  upon  the  Rev.  Jamet  Bromley' t  "  Obterea- 
ratiiiu*  on  Tnfaliicm."  By  the  REV.  F.  BEARDSALL. 
pp.  24.  Manchester  :  Lewis. 
OUR  reader's  will  recollect  that  Mr.  Bromley  held  a  dis- 
cussion some  time  ago  with  Mr.  F.  Lees,  the  Editor  of 
Britith  Temperance  Advocate.  Mr.  Bromley  pub- 
ished  a  book  entitled  "  Observations  on  Totalism" 
meaning  Teetotalism  by  this  vulgar  abbreviation) ;  and 
Mr.  Beardsall  has  now  replied  to  the  contents  of  that 
work,  in  the  very  able  publication  before  us.  Mr. 
teardsall  very  justly  observes  that  "  it  is  greatly  to  be 
amented  that  ministers  of  the  gospel  should  lend  tbem- 
elves  to  a  lyitem,  whose  known  influence  has,  for  ages, 
irodnced  the  most  awful  prostration  of  human  nature, 
ind  contributed  more  than  any  other  evil  to  the  de- 
itruction  of  the  bortiet  and  t'jult  of  many  intelligent,  and 
once  pious  members  of  the  church  of  Christ,  as  well  as 
nvolved  multitudes  in  irretrieveable  ruin ;  such  is  the 
drinking  tyitem  in  all  its  gradations  :  for  such  a  sys- 
tem, though  not  for  its  ultimate  effects,  Mr.  James 
Bromley  bat  contended." 

That  Mr.  Bromley  can  be  tlncere  in  hi*  attempts  to 
defend  the  custom  of  drinking  intoxicating  liquors,  we 
can  only  believe  if  we  admit  the  supposition  that  be  Is 
as  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  alcohol  as  he  is  of  the  cour- 
tesies of  language  ;  but  that  he  should  hope  to  reconcile 
that  custom  with  Scripture,  is  an  endeavour  aa  vain  and 
as  impious  as  the  attempt  to  heap  Ossa  upon  Pcliou  for 
the  purpose  of  scaling  the  mansions  of  heaven.  Let  us 
quote  a  powerful  passage  in  Mr.  Beardsall's  work  : — 

"Mr.  Bromley  says  he  '  cannot  hear  withoat  feelings 
of  horror,'  the  designation  of  intoxicating  wine  by  terms 
— noxious — deleterious — vile — poison — liquid  nre — the 
cup  of  devils!  kc.  And  yet  he  can  spesk  in  very  con- 
temptuous terms  of  the  rich  blessings  of  Providence 
without  being  horrified.  I  believe  that  all  the  above 
terms  are  legitimately  applied  to  intoxicating  wine; 
Wesley,  Fletcher,  and  others,  would  have  united  in  t>r- 
ttotring  the  same  epithets  on  such  wine,  had  they  lived 
to  see  the  clear  light  now  reflected  upon  the  subject. 
The  great  Robert  Hall  gave  a  still  more  horrifying,  yet 
a  very  significant  name,  to  the  spirit  in  wine  when  dis- 
tilled, be  called  it  '  DISTILLED  DAMNATION  !'  Can  Mr. 
B.  Inform  me  what  is^the  difference  in  the  ingredients 
which  replenishes,  what  he  calif,  the  eup  of  the  Lord, 
and  what  the  apostle  calls  the  cup  of  devils  ?  Could 
Mr.  B.  see  the  numerous  communications  which  I  have 
from  Ministers  and  other  on  the  subject  of  wine  at  the 
Lord's  table,  he  might  fiud  it  still  more  difficult  to  curb 
his  '  irrepressible  indignation.'  " 

la  the  course  of  his  refutation  of  Mr.  Bromley,  Mr 
Beardsall  quotes  from  the  Mittionary  Record,  a  passage 
which  we  shall  transfer  to  our  columns,  as  it  relates 
especially  to  the  Wine-Question,  and  to  the  truth  o 
which  we  onnelves  can  bear  testimony  from  persona 
observation  : — 

"  In  these  countries,  mantled  with  vineyards,  one  can 
not  help  learning  the  true  intent  and  nse  of  the  vine  in 
the  scheme  of  providence.     In  our  land,  wine  has  be 
come  so  exclusively  a  mere  luxury,  or,  what  U  worse 
by  a  species  of  manufacture,  an  intoxicating  beverage 
that  many  have  wondered  why  the  bible  speaks  of  vr'n 
in  conjunction  with  corn,  and  other  staple  supports  o 
animal  life.  Now,  in  passing  through  the  region  of  vine 
yards  in  the  east  of  France,  one.  most  at  once  perceive 
that  the  vine  greatly  flourishes  on   slopes  and  heights 
•where  the  soil  is  too  poor  and  gravelly  to  maintain  eitbe 
com  for  food,  or  pasturage  for  cattle.     But  what  n  the 
providential  design  in  rendering  this  soil — favoured  by  a 
genial  atmosphere — so  productive  of  the  vine,  if  its  frui 
become  solely  either  an  article  of  luxury  or  an  inttru 
aunt  office  ?    The  answer  is,  that  Providence  had  no 
nek  design.     Look  at  the  peasant,   and  his  meals  in 
vine-bearing  districts  !     Instead  of  milk,  he  has  a*basin 
of  pure  unadulterated  <  blood  of  the  grape.'     in  this  its 


native  and  ••  Bftte,  it  is  a  plain,  timplr,  and 
wholetome  HqWa^rWeh  at  every  repast,  becomes  to  the 
lusbandman  what  milk  is  to  the  shepherd — not  •  luxury, 
rat  a  necessary — not  an  intoxicating,  but  a  nutritive 
leverage.  Hence,  to  the  vine-dressing  peasant  of  Auxerre, 
or  example,  an  abundant  vintage,  as  connected  with  hit 
own  iMMdiate  sustenance,  is  as  important  as  aa  over- 
to  the  pastoral  peasant  of  Ayrshire.  And 


a  vie  w  of  the  subject,  are  the  languageand  the 
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ense  oTScripture  vindicated  from  the  very  appearance 
avouring  what  is  merely  luxurious  or  positively  noxious, 
hen  it  so  constantly  magnifies  a  well-replenished  wine- 
press, in  a  rocky  mountainous  country,  like  that  of  Pa- 
estine,  as  one  of  the  richest  bounties  of  a  generous 
Providence." 

In  taking  leave   of  Mr.  Beardsall's  excellent   little 
work,  we  consider  it  to  be  our  duty  to  recommend  it  to  , 
he  perusal  of  those  who  are  liable  to  meet  with  oppo- 
ition  at  the  bands  of  Anti-Teetotal  lecturers.     These 
;ent!emen  are  however  most  particularly  cautious  whom 
hey  challenge  to  discussion  :  they  are  aware  that  there 
are  numerous  medical,  scientific,  and  well-read  men. in 
he  Teetotal  phalanx,  ready  to  meet  opponents  upon  any 
mm  ml,  and  to  consider  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings, 
tfany  of  the  Anti-Teetotalers    have  publicly    acknow- 
edged  their  defeat,  and  have  signed  the  pledge,  after 
laving  levelled  all  their  abuse  against  the  principle  with 
a  zeal  amounting  at  the  time  to  absolute  madness.    Nor 
do  we  think  that  we  shall  be  incurring  any  great  risk  of 
iropbesying  erroneously,  when  we  record  our  conviction 
bat  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bromley  himself  will  sign  the  pledge 
within  six  months  from  the  present  period.  He  is  merely 
crenting  all  this  stir  in  order  that  bis  entrance  into  the 
fraternity  of  Teetotalers  may  be  marked  with  the 
more  r,-l.,t  and  ceremony. 


REPORT    OF    TEETOTAL    NEWS,    PRO- 
GRESS, AND  MEETINGS. 

FOKEIGN  NEWS. 

NEW    SOUTH    WALES. 

THE  New  South  Wales  Temperance  Society  reckons 
amongst  its  patrons  bis  Excellency  Sir  GEOUOE  GIPPS, 
>i«  Honour  Judge  STEPHEN,  the  Reverend  Messrs.  W. 
wpkR,  CROOK,  FLI.LBRTON,  SCHOFIELD,  MANS- 
FIELD, SWEKTMAN,  and  Ross,  Captain  INNBS,  Dr. 
NICHOLSON,  and  a  number  of  other  influential  indivi- 
duals. The  Aiutralian  Temperance  Magazine  has  now 
existed  for  three  years  and  a  half,  and  has  effected  im- 
mense good.  On  the  /th  of  October,  1840,  appeared 
The  Temperance  Advocate,  a  general  newspaper  con- 
ducted up. in  and  advocating  Teetotal  principles.  It 
contains  eight  pages  quart",  with  three  columns  of 
matter  in  each  page,  prenentmg  as  great  a  likeness  as 
possible  to  the  Literary  Gazette.  In  addition  to  Fo- 
reign, Colonial,  Domestic,  and  Miscellaneous  Intelli- 
gence, this  journal  republishes  all  the  most  interesting 
Teetotal  narratives.  esMys,  and  speeches,  which  have 
been  printed  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  The  cir. 
culation  of  The  Australian  Temperance  Magatint  il  four 
thousand  two  hundred ;  and  that  of  the  newspaper 
Howards  of  a  ibousand.  There  are  several  excellent 
Temperance  11  "test  at  Sydney:  that  kept  by  Vercoe 
is  the  best. 

JAMAICA. 

THE  Scottith  Temperance  Herald  for  March  favours  a* 
with  the  following  very  interesting  extract  from  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Chandler,  of  Chelmsford,  who  is  now  on 
a  visit  to  Jamaica: — "The  cause  of  temperance  ha* 
numerous  supporters;  several  ministers  of  different  de- 
nominations have  prevailed  on  their  people  entirely  to 
abandon  the  use  of  rum  :  the  ministers  of  the  Jamaica 
Presbytery  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  tempe- 
rance reformation  ;  all  of  them  are  temperance  mem- 
bers, and  three-fourths  of  the  body  Teetotalers.  In  the 
one  Presbyterian  congregation  of  Hampdon,  in  Tre- 
lawny,  consisting  of  2300  persons,  1326  are  temperance 
members,  and  3«0  have  joined  the  total  abstinence  so- 
ciety. The  labourers  on  the  large  Orange  Valley  Es- 
tate in  St.  Ann's  have  all  refuted  to  assist  in  the  mak- 
ing of  Kum;  the  overseer  is  compelled  to  employ- 
strangers  to  do  the  work.  If  the  ministers  of  religion 
would  everywhere  do  their  duty,  the  vice  of  dram-drink- 
ing would  vanish  from  the  land  ;  drunkenness,  however, 
is  far  from  a  common  vice  among  the  bleck  people." 

The  same  excellent  periodical  contains  the  annexed 
letter  from  the  lUv.  W.  H.  WADDBLL,  •  Presbyte- 
rian minister  at  Jamaica: — "The  first  temperance 
society  in  our  body  was  formed  by  Mr.  BLTTH,  in  hi* 
church,  at  Hampden,  in  1834,  It  has.  gone  on  pros- 
perously, and  now  numbers,  I  believe,  about  1200 
members,  of  whom  a  large  proportion  are  Teetotalers. 
The  next  was  instituted  in  the  congregation  under  my 
care  at  this  place  in  1S36.  The  same  step  was  taken 
in  several  or  onr  churches  soon  after.  In  January, 
1839,  the  subject  was  under  our  consideration  as  a 
Presbytery  ;  and,  since  that  time,  Temperance  Societies 
have  been  formed  in  all  our  churches  and  stations, 
which  are  in  a  flourishing  condition.  In  some  of  these 
the  Total  Abstinence  principle  is  inculcated  from  the 
'beginning,  and  in  all,  it  is  encouraged,  under  the  con- 
viction that  the  temperance  pledge,  conscientiously 
observed,  will  naturally  lead  to  abstinence.  An  agree- 
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able  example  of  the  truth  onm  ^Bfeiibed  at  our 

last  meeting  of  I'resbUery.  nHRT  the  brethren 
are  not  Teetotalers,  the  use  of  wine  and  malt,  always 
most  moderate,  had  gradually  become  leu  at  each  of  our 
previous  meetings,  but  on  the  last  occasion  they  were 
not  introduced  at  all,  nor  asMd  for  by  any  of  the 
ministers,  elders,  catechists,  or  teachers, 
sembled  for  part  of  two  weeks  together, 
bend  is  the  first  meeting  of  the  kind  t 


„  place  in  this  island,  but  I  hope  will  not  be 
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good  root,  and  is  spreading  through  sixteen  estate-vil- 
lages and  among  the  scattered  settlements.  It  com- 
prehends a  juvenile  branch,  and  including  the  latter, 
numbers  above  800  members.  The  prevailing  seuti- 
mens  among  the  members  I  find  to  be  decidedly  favour- 
able to  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  drinks." 
— o — 

COUNTRY  NEWS. 

IRELAND. 

THE  Scottish  Temperance  Herald  for  March  contains 
the  following  communication  from  Bancion  : — "  The 
progress  of  the  Temperance  Societies  is  going  on  greater 
and  greater,  and  its  good  effects  aie  truly  gratifying  and 
astonishing  ;  for,  to  see  the  previously  confirmed 
drunkards,  both  men  and  wamcn,  that'  have  been 
reclaimed  by  it,  and  who  are  now  leading,  and  have 
continued  to  lead,  the  most  sober  lives,  appears  more 
like  a  miracle  than  anything  else;  and,  had  it  taken 
place  in  darker  ajjes,  it  would  have  been  classed  as 
such;  and  even  in  this  steam-going  and  scientific  age, 
I  see  no  reason  why  it  may  not  be  so  cla? jed.  The  fact 
is,  the  whole  power  eif  the  Temperanee  Societies  rest 
with  the  Catholic  priesthood,  who  all  exert  themselves 
to  enforce  it;  and  whatever  may  be  said  against  the 
Catholic  religion,  that  priesthood  has  done  what  no 
other  clerical  body  couid  accomplish.  They  cer- 
tainly have  not  made  the  dead  aliet,  but  they  have 
done  that  which  I  cannot  but  think  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult thing  to  do, — they  have  made  the  drunkard  sober, 
industrious,  peaceable,  provident  of  the  wants  of  his 
wife  and  children,  and  attentive  to  promote  their  com- 
fort; and,  what  is  more,  the  drunkard  himself,  that 
•was,  now  appears  well  fed,  well  clothed,  u-ith  hapjiinen 
in  hit  face,  and  about  him.  The  Protestant  clergymen, 
too,  have  been  exerting  themselves,  particularly  MR. 
DINSCOUB,  of  Cork.  The  Catholics  very  rarely  break 
the  pledge  ;  indeed,  I  do  not  think  one'  in  ten  thou- 
sand ;  and  he  or  she  is  shunned  and  despised  bv  the 
whole  body  of  Catholics." 

CUMBERLAND. 

THAT  active  and  intelligent  advocate,  MR.  R.  Gow- 
LAND,  has  lately  completed  a  tour  through  Cumber- 
land, of  which  he  thus  speaks  in  an  excellent  letter 
published  in  the  Harder  Herald:— "  In  Cumberland  I 
have  met  with  so  many  pleasing  instances  of  the  great 
benefit  resulting  from  the  practical  adoption  of  our 
talutary  principles,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  give 
you  more  than  a  mere  outline.  To  whatever  quarter 
w<  turn,  we  find  the  leaven  of  Teetotalism  spreading— 
in  some  places  more,  and  in  some  less;  and  judging 
from  the  improved  and  improving  organization  of  the 
societies  on  the  one  hand,  and  fte  general  zeal  and 
activity  of  the  leading  men  on  the  other,  we  may  con- 
fidently anticipate  an  abundant  harvest  of  good,  and 
ultimately  an  entire  change  in  the  cast-iron  customs 
which  yet  prevail  to  a  fearful  extent  in  our  highly- 
favoured  country.  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  my 
humble  exertions  in  Cumberland,  have  not  been  in 


GLASGOW. 

THK  fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Total  Ab- 
•tinence  Society  was  held  at  Spreull's  Court  Chapel 
on  Tuesday  evening,  the  16th  of  February  The 
Chairman  was  MR.  R.  KETTLE,  the  President  of  the 
Society.  The  Report  was  read,  and  the  following 
Resolutions  were  severally  proposed,  seconded,  and 
passed  without  a  single  dissentient  voice,  by  a  very 
crowded  audience  : — 

"  I.  That  the  Report  now  read  be  approved  of." 
adopted  as  the  Report  of  this  Society,  and  printed  and 
circulated  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee 
II.  Thai  this  Society  feel  called  upon  to  express  their 
sincere  and  heartfelt  gratitude  to  God  for  the  success 
with  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  crowu  their  exer- 
tion* during  the  past  III.  That  this  Society,  encou- 
raged  by  past  success,  beg  leave  to  express  their  deter, 
mination  to  continue  and  increase  their  present  exer- 
tions, until  the  cause  in  which  they  are  engaged  shall 
be  crowned  with  complete  success." 

BRADFORD. 

0*  Monday,  February  22nd,  a  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  RET.  W.  J.  SHREWSBURY,  in  East  Brook 
Chapel,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Temperance  Society. 
On  Shrove  Tuesday,  Feb.  23rd.  the  members  and 
friends  of  the  Teetotal  Societies  took  tea  together  in 
the  Temperance  Hall.  MESSIBURB  BEACH our  (the 
Prudent),  and  BENBOW.  and  the  KBF.  MESSIEURS 
J.  BARKER  (of  Gatcshead),  aud  T.  MKSSBR  (of  Hum 
were  present  on  the  occasion.  Ou  Wednesday,  Feb- 
^ffc^the  Anniversary  of  the  Bradford  Terape- 


ranee  Society  wu  held,  and  the  Report  wat  read.  The 
vire-|ire»ideoL  the  RBV.  WALTER  SCOTT,  was  in  the 
chair.  The^sVv.  Mr.  SHREWSBURY,  in  his  sermon, 
inveighed  against  alcohol  eren  aa  a  medicine,  itating 
that  medical  men  frequently  recommended  it  when  it 
could  he  well  dispensed  with. 

PAISLIY. 

ON  the  14th  of  February,  the  REV.  P.  BRKWSTER  de- 
livered a  most  admirable  lecture  upon  Teetotalism  at 
this  place ;  and  about  the  same  time  the  RBV.  DR. 
RITCHIK  (of  Edinburgh)  delivered  a  most  effective  ad- 
dress  upon  the  same  subject.  The  latter  reverend 
gentleman  exposed  the  unfeeling  conduct  of  publicans 
towards  those  whom  they  plundered,  and  who  beggared 
themselves  at  their  establishments.  He  moreover  said 
that  he  could  not  give  (hose  ministers  credit  for  sin- 
cerity, who  were  invariably  crying  out  against  the  im- 
morality of  the  age,  and  yet  who  did  not  exert  them- 
selves to  extrip.ite  one  of  the  principal  causes — intem- 
perance. Altogether,  the  lectures  of  these  gentlemen 
at  Paisley  hare  done  much  good. 

BARNSLKY. 

AN  excellent  meeting  was  held,  on  Friday  evening, 
February  26th,  at  the  Chapel,  Worsborough  Bridge, 
on  which  occasion  MKIMKI  RS  J.  TAYLOR,  B.  HAGI  K, 
S.  Linr.sR,  and  W.  NBATLY,  addressed  the  audience 
in  so  effective  a  manner  that  the  miners  and  furnace- 
men,  who  attended,  evidenced  a  strong  tendency  to- 
wards the  principle  of  Teetotalism,  and  desired  that 
another  meeting  might  take  place  shortly. 

TOWN  NEWS. 

TMIITRAM  S    ASSKHBL Y-ROOII,    KENT-STREET, 
BOROVGH. 

A  MOST  interesting  meeting  took  place  at  this  point  de 
rriinionon  the  23rd  ultimo.  Mr.  LUCAS  was  called  to 
the  chair,  and  made  a  most  impressive  speech.  He 
said  that  he  had  been  addicted  to  habits  of  intemperance 
for  eighteen  years,  and  had  endeavoured  to  reform 
himself  upon  the  Moderation-principle ;  but  nothing 
would  prove  effectual  in  his  case,  save  Teetotalism ; 
and  by  this  doctrine  was  his  salvation  brought  about. 

MR.  KKBSEY  said  that  the  experience  of  those  ope- 
ratives, who  had  embraced  the  principle  of  total  ab- 
stinence, refuted  the  general  belief  that  alcoholic  li- 
quors were  necessary. 

MR.ROISKRTS  gave  a  sketch  of  his  own  life  in  order 
to  show  the  happiness  attendant  upon  Teetotalism,  and 
the  misery  connected  with  habits  of  intemperance. 

M  H.  BROWN,  a  shipwright  of  Rotherhithe,  closed  the 
meeting  by  detailing  the  satisfactory  results  of  his 
experience. 

Meetings  are  held  at  the  Assembly-Room,  Kent- 
street,  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  evening;  and  at  the 
same  place  there  is  a  Sunday  School  established  upon 
Teetotal  principles.  Another  meeting  is  held  every 
Thursday  evening  by  this  Branch,  at  the  School  Room, 
George-street,  Bermondsey.  During  the  last  twelve 
months,  upwards  of  nine  hundred  signatures  have  been 
received  by  this  excellent  Society,  the  Reports  of 
which  we  snail  always  be  glad  to  receive  and  insert 
Two  Teetotal  sermons  will  be  preached,  by  the  REV. 
MESSIKIRB  MOOKHOTSK  and  COM, INS,  at  the  Kent- 
street  Rooms,  on  Sunday,  March  14th. 

VIRGINIA    STREET   CATHOLIC    ABSTINENCE    SOCIETY. 

ON  Thursday,  February  25th,  the  remains  of  the  REV. 
J.  HvTCHtNsoN,  President  of  this  Society,  were  con- 
signed to  the  tomb,  in  Saint  George's  Bloomsbury. 
The  members  of  this  Association,  together  with  the 
Committee  of  the  Saint  George's  ( South  wark)  Branch, 
followed  their  lamented  pastor  and  president  to  the 
grave,  with  their  scarfs  and  wands..  The  procession 
and  ceremony  were  very  imposing. 

I'NITKD   TEMPERANCE    ASSOCIATION. 

ON  Wednesday  evening,  March  3rd,  the  audience  at 
the  Aldersgate-street  Chapel  was  addressed  by  MES- 
SIEURS BIUDI.E,  COINER,  DOWLING  (of  the  IChelsea 
Auxiliary),  BABBAGB  (whom  we  incorrectly  denomi- 
nated IlKTm.KiNi.ToN  in  our  Report  of  last  week), 
and  C.  P.  HOOD. 

On  Saturday  evening,  March  6th,  the  discussion  was 
resumed  by  MR.  JOHNSON  and  Ma.  BALLARK. 

MR.  BAI.I.AIID  repeated  his  arguments  that  alcohol 
existed  in  everything,  and  that  it  was  therefore  prepos- 
terous for  Teetotalers  to  affect  to  abstain  from  that  ro- 
luntarily,  which  they  imbibed  ofneceuily. 

MR.  JOHNSON  replied  that  alcohol  did  not  exist  in 
nature  in  a  native  state ;  but  that  its  elements  were 
alone  found  there.  He  then  stated  that  God  had  given 
us  discrimination  to  choose  wholesome  food  in  prefe- 
rence to  unwholesome,  and  that  the  Teetotaler  dMrely 
exercised  this  faculty  in  respect  to  his  principles.  ' 

MR.  BALLARD  replied,  and  MR.  JOHNSON  rejoined, 
but  the  discussion  was  not  terminated  in  favour  of 
either  party.  It  was  accordingly  postponed  until  the 
following  Saturday  (this  day). 

[We  beg  to  refer  our  readers  to  the  note  which  was 
appended  to  the  Report  of  the  discussion  between  MR. 
CRUMP  and  MR.  BALLARD  in  The  Teetotaler  of  Fe- 
bruary 27th.  We  there  explained  the  nature  of  aleu- 


linl,  and  proved  the  absurdity  of  asserting  that  it  was 
to  be  found  in  a  native  state  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
A  few  more  observations  on  this  subject  are  however 
necessary  to  enlighten  those  whose  opaque  intellects 
cannot  immediately  be  penetrated  by  the  light  of  ex- 
planation. Alcohol  it  not  a  generic  product  of  dittH- 
latiim.  It  is  merely  separated  by  distillation  from  the 
other  matters  with  which  it  existed  in  a  state  of  combi- 
nation. It  it  the  product  of  fermentation  ;  and  fermen- 
tation is  the  first  result  of  decomposition  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom.  Take,  for  instance,  the  grape.  Alco- 
hol does  not  eiiit  in  the  grape  ;  the  causes  of  fermen- 
tation in  the  grape  must  be  amalgamated  before  the 
process  begins  which  forms  alcohol.  These  causes  are 
ferment,  water,  and  fermentable  matter.  When  the 
grape  is  in  its  natural  state,  these  causes  are  separated, 
and  in  different  parts  of  the  grape :  when  the  juice  is 
expressed,  and  mixed  up,  then  the  causes  of  fermen- 
tation are  combined.  Thus,  fermentation  can  never 
take  place,  while  the  grape  is  possessed  of  vitality  and  it 
in  a  wholesome  state ;  fermentation  follows  the  decay 
or  unwholesome  condition  of  the  grape.  During  fer- 
mentation the  principles  of  the  expressed  juice  are  so 
far  changed,  that  alcohol  is  produced.  Thus  it  is  that 
from  certain  chemical  truths  are  deduced  false  con- 
clusions by  those  who  know  but  little  of  the  subject. 
Vir  principle!  of  all  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  the 
tame;  viz.,  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen;  but  the 
combinations  of  these  principles  are  everywhere  differ- 
ent; and  to  this  difference  of  combina'.iou  can  be  alone 
attributed  all  the  varieties  of  specie;,  colour,  &c.  The 
air  we  breathe  is  composed  of  the  same  elements  as  ni- 
tric acid  ;  but  there  is  no  nitric  acid  in  the  air,  because 
those  elements  are  in  a  different  --talc  of  combination. 
Sugar  may  be  extracted  from  rags ;  and  alcohol  from 
sugar ; — but  alcohol  cannot  be  extracted  from  the 
rags  ;  neither  is  it  contained  in  the  sugar.  In  order  ta 
eliminate  the  alcohol  in  this  case,  the  sugar  must  un- 
dergo a  change  by  means  of  being  converted  into  a 
syrup  and  then  subjected  to  fermentation.  It  is  easy 
for  a  man  to  assert  that  he  has  extracted  alcohol  from, 
the  whites  of  eggs  :  but  he  must  change  the  principlns 
of  those  whites  of  eggs  by  subjecting  them  to  fermenta- 
tion, by  means  of  yeait  or  barm,  and  then — and  not  nil 
then  does  alcohol  develop  itself.  When  the  whites 
of  eggs  are  first  beaten  up, — when  the  juice  is  express- 
ed from  fruits,— or  when  a  sjrup  is  first  made  of  sugar, 
no  alcohol  can  be  eliminated  .  it  cannot  be  found  in  thote 
tubttancei ;  no  chemical  ten  can  ditcover  it.  But  subject 
those  matters  to  fermentation,  and  their  principles  be- 
come changed,  and  then  alcohol  is  produced.  The  pulp 
of  the  peach  and  the  kernel  of  the  stone  are  both 
formed  of  the  same  elements  ;  but  the  pulp  of  the  peach 
is  wholesome  and  good,  and  ihe  kernel  contains  prussic 
acid.  Vet  their  elements  are  the  same  ;  namely,  car- 
bon, oxygen,  and  hydrogen  ;  the  reason  why  one  is 
wholsesome  and  the  other  poisonous,  is  because  those 
elements  are  in  a  different  state  of  combination  in 

i  each.  These  arguments  will  convince  the  impartial 
reader  that  alcohol  doei  not  eritt  in  Saturt .'  and  that 
Nature  must  undergo  a  process  of  decomposition,  or  be 
subjected  to  certain  specific  changes,  in  order  to  pro- 

|  duce  it. — EDITOR  of  "  THK  TEETOTALER."] 


CLERKBNWELL    AND    PENTOXVILLE    TOCTHS 
TEETOTAL   SOCIETY. 

THE  concert  of  sacred  vocal  and  instrnmental  music, 
which  took  place  at  Aldersgate -street  Chapel  on  the 
1st  instant,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  system  of 
musical  instruction  in  connexion  with  this  Society,  was 
very  fully  attended.  The  band  consisted  of  fifty  per- 
formers :  and  their  display  of  talent,  particularly  in 
the  "  Hallelujah  Chorus,"  which  waa  rapturously  en- 
cored, highly  gratified  the  very  respectable  audience. 
We  have  reason  to  believe  another  concert  will  shortly 
take  place.  Between  the  parts,  the  Secretary,  MR.  R. 
P.  BATGER.  accompanied  by  various  members  of  tho 
Committee,  appeared  on  the  platform,  and  returned 
thanks  for  the  gratifying  attendance,  and  for  the  kind 
and  gratuitous  assistance  of  the  various  performers. 
He  stated  as  a  proof  of  the  necessity  of  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  society  that  amongst  many  other  duties 
which  had  closely  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee during  the  past  year  they  had  taken  particular 
statistics  of  their  combined  districts,  and  had  discovered 
that  in  a  population  of  57,334  persons,  there  were  but 
280  bakers  and  butchers,  37  places  of  religious  wor- 
ship and  43  schools,  whilst  at  the  same  time  there  were 
no  less  than  531  places  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
drinks.  Towards  their  Mutual  Instruction  Society 
various  presents  of  books,  &c.,  had  aleady  been  mad*. 
This  Society  has  held  62  pubiic  meetings,  at  which 
there  have  been  3573  auditors,  to  whom  386  ad- 
dresses have  been  delivered  ;  and  received  1 178  signa- 
tures. Of  these  883  were  those  of  consistent  members. 

W*  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Render  to  the 
8th  Number  of  a  second  S eri «  of  Illustrations ,  which  im 
Riren  gre.tU  with  "  THE  TEETOTALER"  of  this  day. 

The  Series  will  be  complete  in  TwelTi- Illuitrntioni, 
and  will  be  continued  for  as  many  consecutive  weeks. 

Published  by  GEORGK  HENDERSON,  2,  Old  Bailey,  LeefUe- 
Hill;  and  sold  by  ».  STRANGE,  Paternoster  Row;  D.  Camp- 
bell Glasgow!  MichenfcCo.,  Dublii ;  and  >ll  Booksellers. 
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PICKWICK  MARRIED. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

THE    HISTORY    OF    A    MAN    OF   THE    WORLD. 
PART    I. 

REFLECTIONS  UPON  MEN  OF  THB  WORLD. — THE 
VISIT  TO  THB  ITALIAN  OPERA  IN  PARIS. — THE 
DUCHESS  OF  CAVALCANTI. THE  BOI8  BE  BOU- 
LOGNE.— THE  LETTER. 

IT  is  not  my  intention  to  «  ~?  you  with  details 
of  my  birth,  parentage,  and  education.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  1  was^born  twenty-five  years  ago, 
•of  wealthy  parents,'  and  that  I  imbibed  all '  the 
useless  part  of  the  knowledge  which  I  now  pos- 
sess, at  Eton  and  at  Cambridge  University : — I 
say  uteltst,  because  if  any  sensible  person  ima- 
gines that  he  can  set  up  in  business  with  a  float- 
ing capital  of  a  little  Latin  and  Greek,  he  is 
wonderfully  mistaken,  and  will  speedily  discover 
his  error.  The  reason  why  gentlemen  are  seldom 
fit  for  any  really  useful  occupation,  should  thqy 
meet  with  misfortunes  in  life,  is  because  they  can 
turn  the  education  they  hare  received  to  little  or 
no  advantage ;  whereas  the  son  of  a  tradesman 
receives  instruction  in  book-keeping  and  ac- 
counts, which  acquirements  he  can  make  use  of 
to  obtain  for  him  his  bread,  in  case  other  means 
and  prospects  should  fail. 

My  parents  died  early ;  and  at  the   age    of 
twenty-one  I  found  myself  entirely  my  own  mas- 
ter, and  the  possessor  of  a  few  thousand  pounds. 
I  resolved  to  travel  upon  the  continent,  and  thus 
help  to  make  up  by  personal  observation  and  ex- 
perience for  a  defective  education.     I  considered 
my  classical  acquirements  to  be  entirely  useless  ; 
and  was  anxious  to  gaze  at  the  world  with  my 
•naked  eyes,  and  not  see  it  only  through  the  mi- 
-croscope  of  ancient  prejudices  and  customs.     I 
was  already  wise  enough  to  know  that  the  En- 
glish "  ma'n  of  the  world"  takes  a  boast  and 
swagger  upon  himself  as  a  natural  right,  and  be- 
lieves that  he  alone  has  come  into  the  world  with 
an  extra  eye  to  read  that  volumCi  of  mysteries — 
the  human  heart,  locked  up,  like  the  ark  of  old, 
from  the  vision  of  the  vulgar.    This  species  of 
the  "  man  of  the  world"  is  the  most  bustling  of 
bodies,  and  looks  like  Atlas  with  the  globe  in- 
cumbent on  his  shoulders.     His  contempt  for 
inferior  understandings  is  most  supreme  ;  and  his 
humour,  like  a  foaming  cataract,  flows  and  boils 
with  sublime  rage,  if  impertinence  dare  question 
his  profundity,  or  contest  his  right  to  monopolise 
the  gleams  of  knowledge  which  light  up  the  hu- 
man mind.    He  uses  old  taict  with  a  wink  ;  and 
if  he  chooses  to  bless  you  with  a  squint,  you  are 
unpardonable  if  you  do  not  cheer  him  with  a 
smile.      In  a  word,  the  English  "man  of  the 
world"  is  a  very  great  person  aadis  to  be  respected 
(hi  his  own  opinion)  whether  he  discourses  of 
abstruse  subjects  at  a  horse-race,  or  flourishes 
political  eloquence  and  the  pewter-pot  simul- 
taneously,  in  the  unquiet  recesses  of  an  ale- 


With  these  impressions — and  seeing  that  the 
"  man  of  the  world"  in  English  estimation  is  any- 
thing but  an  adequate  authority — I  commenced 
my  continental  tour.  1  sought  information  in  all 
places,  and  in  all  climes:  I  was  not  above  borrow- 
ing ideas  from  the  Paris  cabman  who  drove  me 
to  the  theatre,  nor  below  the  capacity  of  under- 
standing the  sentiments  that  emanated  from  the 
lips  of  peers,  deputies,  and  officers  in  the  army. 
I  therefore  soon  became  a  man  of  the  world  in  my 
own  estimation,  and  conceived  that  I  had  supplied 
•  myself  with  a  stock  of  information  and  knowledge 
which  would  prove  as  inexhaustible  and  as  bene- 
ficial as  the  purse  of  Fortanatus. 

One  evening,— while  I  was  residing  in  Paris, 
—I  went  to  the  Italian  Opera  to  hear  Qrisi ;  and, 
on  that  occasion,  I  beheld  in  a  private  box  the 


most  lovely  creature  that  had  ever  met  my  eyes. 
She  was  accompanied  by  an  elderly  female,  who  j 
appeared  to  treat  her  with  distinction  and  respect  j 
when  she  addressed  her.  The  beautiful  creature, 
to  whom  I  am  alluding,  was  of  a  fair  complexion, 
with  large  soft  blue  eyes,  delicately  pencilled 
brows,  dark  brown  hair  parted  over  a  forehead  of 
the  purest  white,  a  swan-like  neck,  and  a  bust  the 
symmetry  of  which  was  faultless.  She  was  at- 
tired elegantly,  but  not  in  a  manner  to  render  her 
disagreeably  conspicuous:  the  ornaments  that 
she  wore  were  few,  but  costly ;  and  in  her  manners 
there  appeared  to  be  that  absence  of  all  preten- 
sion which  usually  characterises  the  lady  of  rank. 
She  seemed  to  be  properly  conscious  of  the  dig- 
nity of  her  own  position,  and  appeared  not  to  af- 
fect nor  assume  a  demeanour  or  deportment  to 
which  she  was  not  entitled  by  her  grade  in 
society. 

I  had  visited  the  Opera  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  Grisi  j  but  1  beheld  nothing  save  this  fair 
stranger.  Long  did  I  gaze  upon  those  charms 
which  had  suddenly  made  so  deep  an  impression 
upon  my  heart ;  and  it  was  only  a  few  minutes 
before  the  close  of  the  entertainments  that  I 
thought  of  enquiring  of  the  box-keeper  to  whom 
the  box,  in  which  she  and  her  companion  were 
seated,  belonged.  The  box-keeper  glanced  to- 
wards the  spot  which  I  indicated,  and  immedi- 
ately replied,  "  That  box,  monnieur,  belongs  to 
the  Duchess  of  Cavalcanti." 

"  The  Duchess  of  Cavalcanti !"  I  exclaimed : 
"  I  have  never  heard  of  the  title  before." 

"  Oh  !  she  is  an  Austrian  Duchess,"  answered 
the  box-keeper,  who  knew  everything,  and  was 
ready  to  impart  all  she  knew  (the  box-keepers 
in  France  are  always*women) ;  "  she  is  an  Aus- 
trian Duchess,  who  frequently  passes  the  winter 
in  Paris.  She  is  immensely  rich,  and  eminently 
beautiful.1' 

"  Married,  no  doubt  ?"  said  I. 
"  No — she  is  single,  and  entirely  her  own  mis- 
tress," said  the  box-keeper.  "  She  retained  the 
title  of  her  parents,  by  virtue  of  the  hereditary 
possession  of  the  immense  estates  which  confer 
the  distinction." 

"  Rich — beautiful — a  Duchess — and  her  own 
mistress  !"  said  I,  musing,  as  I  slipped  a  five- 
franc  piece  into  the  hands  of  the  box-keeper,  as  a 
reward  for  the  information  I  had  obtained. 

At  that  moment  the  curtain-fell;  the  box- 
keeper  hastened  to  attend  to  those  who  had  hired 
little  foot-stools  of  her,  'and  I  was  still  standing 
in  the  corridor  adjoining  the  boxes,  when  the 
sound  of  the  foot-steps  of  the  departing  audience 
reminded  me  that  I  might  obtain  a  closer  view  of 
the  Duchess  than  I  had  vet  enjoyed.  I  did  not 
for  a  moment  doubt  that  the  fair  stranger  whom  I 
had  seen  in  the  box  was  the  Duchess  of  Caval- 
canti ;  and  I  accordingly  hurried  to  the 
case  to  gratify  my  curiosity.  When  the  dl._ 
crowd  of  the  departing  visitors  to  the  Opera  had 
passed,  two  ladies  came  slowly  up  the  corridor, 
and  proceeded  to  descend  the  st aiis.  I  was  leaning 
over  the  balustrade  ;  and  obtained  a  full  view  of 
the  countenance  of  the  younger  one.  If  I  had 
admired  her  at  a  distance,  I  was  absolutely  en- 
raptured with  her  beauty,  when  I  thus  beheld 
her  close.  She  suddenly  turned  to  make  some 
observation  to  her  companion,  and  perceived  the 
attention  with  which  I  surveyed  her.  A  deep 
blush  overspread  her  countenance ;  and  she  in- 
stantly lowered  her  veil.  I  regretted  that  I  had 
suffered  my  admiration  thus  to  lead  me  to  an  act 
of  rudeness ;  and  I  followed  the  ladies  slowly  out 
of  tha  theatre. 

•When  they  reached  the  doors,  the  elder  lady 
advanced  a  few  paces,  and  looked  around  the 
square,  and  toward*  the  streets  on  each  side :  and 
in  another  minute  she  returned  to  her  compa- 
nion, exclaiming  in  French  (with  which  lan- 


guage I  was  by  this  time  well  acquainted) — 
"  How  provoking  !  the  carriage  is  no  where  to  be 
seen!" 

A  gendarme  accosted  the  ladies  at  that  mo- 
ment, and  enquired  whether  he  could  assist  them 
to  find  a  vehicle. 

"  Would  you  have  the  kindness  to  ascertain  if 
the  carriage  of  the  Duchess  de  Cavalcanti  be  in 
the  neighbourhood  P"  said  the  elder  lady. 

The  gendarme,  with  that  politeness  which  is 
met  no  where  save  in  France,  hastened  to  com- 
ply with  this  request ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  a 
ew  minutes  he  returned,  declaring  that  there 
was  now  no  carriage  at  all  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Opera." 

'  How  excessively  annoying !"  exclaimed  the 
elder  lady,  addressing  herself  to  her  fair  compa- 
nion. "  Really  that  coachman  of  yours  must  be 
discharged !" 

At  that  instant  I  stepped  forward,  and,  with  a 
suitable  apology  offered  to  conduct  the  ladies  to 
their  abode,  or  to  procure  a  hackney-coach  for 
their  accommodation.  The  latter  proposition 
was  immediately  acceded  to  with  thanks  ;  and  I 
hastened  to  fetch  a  vehicle  from  the  nearest 
stand.  When  it  arrived  at  the  gates  of  the 
Opera,  I  handed  the  ladies  into  it,  and  en- 
quired the  address  which  I  should  communicate 
to  the  driver — for  I,  of  course,  affected  to  be 
entirely  ignorant  of  any  particulars  connected 
with  them. 

"  The  Hotel  of  the  Duchess  of  Cavalcanti,  Rue 
de  P  University"  said  the  elder  lady;  and  she 
then  thanked  me  for  my  attention.  Her  lovely 
companion  inclined  her  head  gracefully  to  con- 
vey to  me  a  similar  acknowledgment ;  and  the 
coach  drove  rapidly  away  from  the  doors  of  the 
Italian  Opera-house. 

1  returned  to  Meurice's  Hotel,  with  my  imagi- 
nation full  of  the  charms  of  the  beautiful  creature 
who  had  so  suddenly  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  my  heart.  I  felt  that  I  was  in  love  with  her  * 
— madly  in  love  ;  and  I  slept  not  a  wink  the  whole 
night,  so  completely  was  I  the  prey  to  this  new 
passion.  But  I  soon  perceived  the  immeasurable 
distance  that  existed  between  me  and  the  Due  !\  ess 
de  Cavalcanti ;  and  my  passion  appeared  to  be  as 
hopeless  as  it  was  violent 

I  awoke  early,  and  hastened  to  the  Rue  de 
rUniversitl,  to  behold  the  mansion  which  con- 
tained  the  beautiful  vision  that  had  so  much  en- 
chanted  me.  The  Duchess  de  Cavalcanti  occn- 

Cied  a  superb  dwelling ;  and  in  the  court-yard  I 
eheld  servants  in  handsome  liveries  running  to 
and  fro  in  the  performance  of  their  various  duties. 
I  found  that  the  box-keeper  had  not  deceived  me 
with  regard  to  the  wealth  of  the  Duchess ;  for 
everything  about  her  residence  bore  testimony 
to  U»» '  .it h  of  the  information  I  had  received  on 


returned  to  Meurice's,  dispirited  and  un- 
happy. The  more  I  thought  of  the  Duchess,  the 
wider  seemed  the  interval  that  appeared  to  se-  , 
parate  her  from  me.  In  this  melancholy  mood, 
1  encountered  a  French  gentleman,  with  whom  I 
was  upon  tolerably  intimate  terms.  He  enquired 
the  'cause  of  my  downcast  looks,  and  I  readily 
narrated  to  him  the  adventure  of  the  preceding 
evening. 

"  The  Duchess  of  Cavalcanti  is  both  young 
and  beautiful,"  said  he ;  "  and  there  are  nume- 
rous aspirants  to  her  hand.  She  is,  however,  ec- 
centric and  singular  in  her  ideas,  and  will  pro- 
bably unite  herself  to  th".  individual  who  may 
succeed  in  pleasing  her,  without  reference  to 
rank  or  wealth." 

"  And  you  would  seriously  counsel  me  to  aspire 
to  the  hand  of  the  Duchess  '"said  I. 

"  Why  not  yon,  as  well  as  any  one  else  ? "  cried 
the  French  gentleman. 

"You  have  inspired  me  with  hope,"  said  I 
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41  and  .1  will  not  resign  this 
deavour  to  obtain  its  fulfil 

It  was  a  fine  day  in  the  montrrWBrarch— about 
a  week  after  this  conversation — that  I  ram- 
bled as  far  as  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  to  enjoy  the 
solitude  of  the  groves  which  were  then  beginning 
to  put  forth  their  .verdure,  and  to  mi'ditate  upon 
some  plan  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
Duchess  of  Cavalcanti.  While  I  was  still  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  main-mod,  a  splendid  equipage, 
drawn  by  four  horses,  passed  along  that  way  ; 
and,  to  my  sudden  joy  and  delight,  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  never-to-be-forgotten  countenance 
that  had  captivated  me  at  the  Opera.  There  were 
four  ladies  in  the  carriage  :  and  my  lovely  fairy 
was  one  of  them. 

The  vehicle  rolled  onward,  and  4  plunged  into 
th«  depths  of  the  wood,  to  ponder  at  my  ease  upon 
that  passion  the  flame  of  which  was  now  fanned 
anew.  An  hour  passed  away;  and  I  rambled 
about—  unconscious  of  the  lapse  of  time — careless 
where  I  went — roving  hither  and  thither — and 
with  my  mind  occupied  by  only  one  subject. 
Suddenly,  the  sounds  of  footsteps  fell  upon  my 
ears  :  I  started — gazed  around  me — and  beheld 
a  female  form  threading  a  pathway  at  a  short  dis- 
tance. Something  urged  me  to  fly  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  and  to  my  joy  and  astonishment  1  found 
myself  face  to  face  with  the  being  whose  image 
had  never  left  my  imagination  since  I  first  saw 
her  at  the  Opera. 

She  immediately  recognised  me,  and  blushed 
deeply.  I  bowed,  and  she  returned  the  salu- 
tation. 

44  1  believe  I  have  the  hohour  of  introducing 
myself  to  the  Duchess  de  Cavalcanti  ?" 

The  lady  started — surveyed  me  with  a  sin- 
gular expression  of  countenance  for  a  few  se- 
conds— and  then  suffered  a  faint  smile  to  wander 
upon  her  lips. 

"  Your  Highness  is  probably  annoyed  at  my. 
rudeness  in  thus  accosting  you,"  1  continued ; 
44  but  according  to  the  ideas  of  my  nation, >all  who 
are  of  gentle  blood  are  in  the  habit  of  asso- 
ciating, without  reference  to  title  or  honorary 
distinction." 

41  You  are  an  Englishman,  I  perceive  ?"  said 
fair  one,  now  suffering  the  tones  of  her  musi- 
cal voice  to  fall  upon  my  ears  for  the  first  time. 

41 1  am,"  was  the  reply,  delivered  with  a  low 
bow. 

41  And  of  rank,  probably  ?"  added  the  fail 
querist,  with  a  species  of  interest  in  her  man- 
ner and  accent. 

I  know  not  what  induced  me  at  that  mo- 
ment to  venture  upon  an  untruth ;    but  I  ima- 
£'ned  that  the  assumption  of  a  rank,  to  which  I 
id  no  just  claim,  would  serve  my  purposes. 
"  I  am  an  English  nobleman,"  was  accord- 
ingly my   answer;  "but  I  am  travelling  incog- 
nito, by  the  denomination  of  Ferguson." 

A  gleam  of  satisfaction  played  upon  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  lovely  creature  whom  I  thus  for- 
tunately, encountered;  and  I  immediately  nattered 
myself  that  I  wa^already  far  from  displeasing, 
or  even  indifferent  to  the  Duchess  of  Cavalcanti. 
•  1  _was  emboldened  by  this  idea;  and  I  resolved 
not  to  lose  the  present  opportunity  of  revealing 
myself  more  fully  to  one  whom  I  loved  so  sin- 
cerely. 

"Your  Highness  will  pardon  my  boldness,"  1 
continued,  hastily,  "but  I  must  either  unbosom 
my  real  sentiments,  or  die  of  despair.  I  cannot 
exist  another  week  in  suspense— in  anxiety— in 
alarm— ana  in  a  state  of  excitement  caused  by 
intervals  of  burning  hope,  and  others  of  the 
deepest  despair!  Oh!  madam— do  not  spurn 
me  from  your  presence — do  not  consign  me  to 
misery,  because  your  charms  have  captivated  my 
heart!" 

44  Sir— my  lord— sir-''  said  the  object  of  my 
adoration ;  •'  we  shall  be  observed !     My  com  pa- 
are  close  by — we  came  to  walk  in  the  wood 
icrcly  missed  them  for  a  moment  in  one 
enues — they  may  overhear  your  con- 


then  you  are  not  offended  with  me,"  I 
exclaimed;  "  and  you  will  allow  me  to  hope !" 

"  I  can  listen  to  you  no  longer — I  am  bewilder- 
ed, embarrassed  by  this  strange  avowal,"  ex- 
claimed my  lovely  companion ;  "  I  must  more- 
over ;  hasten,  to  return  home  |  for  to-night  again 
shall  I  visit  the  Opera." 
As  she  uttered  these  words,  the  fair  one  disap- 
aidst  the  avenues  of  the  wood;  and  I 
in -a,  .contrary  direction, 
' !  No  one  could  conceive  the 
by  which  I  testified  my  delight 


at  this  interview.  I  ran,  like  a  wild  man,  through 
the  labyrinths  of  the  grove, — I  sang — I  danced  as 
1  sped  onward — I  was  intoxicated  with  ineffable 
hopes.  The  last  words  which  had  fallen  upon 
my  ears,  seemed  to  convey  an  intimation  of  an 
appointment  to  my  comprehension  j  and  you  may 
readily  conceive  that  I  did  not  fail  to.  proceed  to 
the  Italian  Opera  again  that  evening.  Indeed — 
I  arrived  at  the  doors  an  hour  before  they  were 
opened ;  and  paraded  up  and  down,  opposite  the 
entrance,  during  this  interval. 

At  length  the  doors  were  opened ;  and  I  preci- 
pitated myself  into  the  house.  1  secured  a  seat 
in  the  very  next  box  to  the  private  one  which  be- 
longed to  t  he  Duchess  of  Cavalcanti ;  and  anxi- 
ously did  I  await  the  arrival  of  her  who  had 
seemed  to  tell  me  to  be  there !  A  few  minutes 
after  the  curtain  rose,  the  door  of  the  private  box 
opened,  and  the  object  of  my  affections,  accom- 
panied by  her  elderly  companion,  made  her  ap- 
pearance. She  immediately  recognised  me :  I 
bowed — ami  she  acknowledged  my  respectful 
salutation  with  a  condescending  smile. . 

From  time  to.  time  I  addressed  a  few  obser- 
vations to  her  relative  to  the  detail*  of  the  enter- 
tainment, the  merits  of  the  actors  or  songstresses, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  scenery.  By  degrees,  I 
turned  the  topic  of  our  discourse  to  the  theme  of 
love,  and  eulogised  that  passion  with  an  ardour 
which  she  could  not  misunderstand.  She  blushed, 
hung  down  her  head,  and  seemed  agitated  by  deep 
emotions.  Emboldered  by  the  evident  success 
which  attended  upon  the  siege  I  was  laying  to 
her  heart,  I  commenced  a  long  description  of  my 
own  rank,— or  rather  my  assumed  titles,  and  my 
immense  wealth.  Indeed,  I  would  have  pur- 
chased her  smiles  at  any  sacrifice. 

Ere  the  entertainments  drew  towards  a  close,  I 
implored  permission  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
Duchess  at  her  own  residence. 

"The  English  Ambassador  doubtless  knows 
that  you  are  a  nobleman,  travelling  incognito  f" 
said  she. 

I  immediately  replied  in  the  affirmative. 
"  In  that  case,"  she  continued,  "  it  would  be 
imprudent  for_  me  to  receive  your  visits,  unless 
you  would  consent  to  pass  under  your  proper 
name." 

"  I  have  before  observed  to  your  Highness," 
said  I,  "  that  many  reasons  indue;  me  to  preserve 
my  incognito  abroad.  But,  if  you  decline  to  re- 
ceive my  visits,  in  that  case — might  I  be  allowed 

to  address  a  letter,  explaining  my  motives " 

"  The  letters  of  the  Duchess  de  Cavalcanti  are 
received  by  the  principal  lady  of  her  Highness'* 
bed-chamber,"  answered  the  object  of  my  attach- 
ment, somewhat  abruptly. 

The  entertainments  were  now  over ,-  and  the 
time  for  departure  arrived.  I  hastened  to  the 
entrance,  and  enquired  for  the  carriage  of  the 
Duchess  de  Cavalcanti.  This  time  a  plain  vehi- 
cle, without  arms  upon  the  panels,  and  with  only 
the  coachman  in  attendance  upon  it,  drove  up  to 
the  doors  of  the  theatre.  I  handed  the  ladies 
into  the  carriage,  which  immediately  drove 
away. 

Again  did  I  return  to  Meurice's  Hotel,  to 
ponder  upon  the  progress  I  had  made  in  the  pro- 
secution of  my  plan.  I  found  that  I  had  every  rea- 
son to  hope,  and  to  be  pleased  with  the  manner 
in  which  I  was  treated  bv  her  to  whom  I  was  so 
anxious  to  render  myself  agreeable.  I  did  not 
retire  to  rest  until  a  late  hour ;  but  1  passed  the 
time  in  penning  an  avowal  of  my  sincere,  my  dis- 
interested attachment.  I  sealed  the  letter,  and 
placed  it  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the  Duchess 
de  Cavalcanti.  ' 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  ensuing  morning,  I  des- 
patched my  letter  by  a  messenger  to  the  hotel 
inhabited  by  the  Duchess  in  the  Rue  de  1'Uni. 
versite.  Anxiously— oh !  how  anxiously  did  I 
await  areply.  Allength— towards  evening— that 
reply  came ;  a  letter  was  brought  to  Meurice's 
by  the  chasseur  of  her  Highness.  I  receivedit— 
and  pressed  it  to  my  lips.  My  hand  trembled  so, 
that  I  could  scarcely  open  it.  At  length  I  suc- 
ceeded in  breaking  the  large  seal  upon  which  the 
arms  of  the  Duchess  were  impressed, — and  I 
opened  the  envelope.  A  letter  fell  to  the  ground : 
I  nastily  raised  it— my  heart  sank  within  me,  it 
was  ray  own  letter  that  was  retained  to  me ! 

Returned  -and  without  a  word  of  explana- 
tion!  Did  not  the  Duchess  deign  a  reply?  and 
did  she  thus  treat  me  with  contempt?  Oh! 
wherefore  had  she  encouraged  hopes  within  me, 

*  in  a  moment  P 


to  open  it,  and  to  my  astonishment  found  that  the 
visitor  was  none  other  than  the  elderly  lady 
whom  I  had  twice  seen  at  the  Opera. 

"You  come  from  the  Duchess  P"  said  I,  anxious 
to  be  relieved  of  suspense. 

"  I  do,"  she  answered  j  and,  placing  her  rfinger 
upon  her  lip,  to  command  silence,  she  entered  my 
sitting-apartment. 

I  waited  in  the  most  breathless  suspense  for  the 
explanation  which  I  had  no  doubt  was  about  to- 
emanate  from  her  lips. 

"  You  wrote  to  her  Highness  this  morning  ?'" 
said  she. 

I  nodded  an  affirmative. 

"  And  she  returned  your  letter  ere  now  P"  ( 

"  She  did,"  said  1  laconically. 

"  Have  you  that  letter  still  ?" 

"  Here  it  is— 1  was  about  to  destroy  it,"  I  rer 
plied. 

She  took  the  letter  from  my  hands,  tore  it 
open,  and  hastened  to  peruse  it. 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  made  no  allusions  in  it 
to  the  various  interviews  which  have  taken  place 
between  your  Lordship  and  her  Highness,  said 
the  lady,  when  she  had  finished  reading  the  let- 
ter. "It  is  merely  one  of  attachment  and  affec- 
tion— a  usual  declaration  of  love :  I  am  glad  it  is 
no  worse.'1 

"  "  Explain  yourself,"  I    exclaimed,  somewhat 
impatiently. 

"This  letter  was  received  by  a  lady  in  the 
establishment  of  her  Highness,  and  who  inva- 
riably opens  all  communications  addressed  to  the 
Duchess.  Your  letter  was  never  shown,  nor 
even  mentioned  to  the  Duchess,  it  being  supposed 
that  it  was  one  of  those  impertinent  avowals  of 
love  to  which  all  beautiful  women,  of  rank  and 
wealth,  are  subject.  I  will,  however,  take  care 
that  the  letter  shall  now  reach  her  Highness. 
In  future,  you  must  address  them  under  coyer  to. 
Julie  Talman:  the  replies  will  also  be  signed 
Julie." 

"  Ah !  now  you  have  imparted  renewed  hope  to 
my  soul !"  I  exclaimed ;  "  and  the  Duchess  has 
given  me  real  tokens  of  her  love!  I  find  that 
1  am  not  quite  indifferent  to  her " 

"  Indifferent  i"  exclaimed  the  elderly  lady ; 
"  she  loves  you  tenderly !" 

"  And  may  I  then  venture  to  aspire  to  that  hand 
which  myriads  doubtless  solicit  as  the  greatest 
of  earthly  boons  ?". 

"  Your  lordship  may  not  only  aspire,  but  may 
also  calculate  upon  eventual  success,"  was  the 
answer.  "  Should  your  lordship,  however,  allude 
to  marriage  in  your  letters,  remember  that  such 
union  mu&t  be  solemnized  in  the  strictest  secresy, 
and  with  the  gMMMt  raecautions,  to  avoid  imme- 
diate publicity.  WrSSfthe  event  has  taken  place, . 
the  Duchess  would  then  communicate  it  by  letter 
to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  his  imperial 
Majesty  would  doubtless  confer  the  dukedom 
upon  your  lordship." 

You  may  readily  suppose  that  I  was  now  abso- 
lutely unaware  whether  I  stood  upon  my  head  or 
my  heels.  The  possession  of  a  lovely  creature — 
the  sudden  acquisition  of  immense  wealth — and 
a  dukedom  in  perspective, — these  were  enough 
to  dazzle  the  imagination  of  a  young  man  of  two 
and  twenty !  The  elderly  lady  reiterated  her 
promise  that  the  Duchess  should  receive  the  letter 
which  I  had  already  intended  for  her;  and  then 
withdrew,  leaving  me  in  a  state  of  hope  and  hap- 
piness which  no  words  could  describe. 


which  she  thus  cruelly  defeated 

These  heart-rending  ideas  were  interrupted  by 
a  knock  at  the  door  of  my  apartment.    I  hastened 


Mr.  Ferguson  here  paused  for  a  short  time,  and 
Mr.  Pickwick  expressed  his  anxiety  to  hear  the 
remainder  of  this  singulai  narrative.  Mr.  Fer- 
guson accordingly  proceeded  to  gratify  the  cu- 
riosity of  our  hero  in  the  following  manner. 
(To  be  continued  in  oar  out.) 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  INEBRIETY. 

PKVILOPED    IN    THE    I.ITS.    OF    A     GENTLEMAN. 

PLATK  VI.  r-The  scene  now  change  I  to  the  station, 
house.  The  clock  proclaims  the  hour ;— it  is  nearly 
half-past  one  in  the  morning.  The  police-inspector  is 
•seated  in  his  ana-chair,  and  the  officers  who  hsve  ar- 
rested the  three  friends,  are  detailing  to*  particulars  of 
their  delinquency.  The  broken  knockers  Me  produced 
in  evidence  ;  and  the  inspector,  whose  aiainine  counte- 
nance ia  vaia  tndeavours  to  assume  a»  expression  of 
importance,  hears  the  charge,  darting  all  the  timo 
glances,  which  are  intended  to  bt  starching  at  th«  cul- 
prit*. The  geotle  man's  head  is  bound  with  a  handker- 
chief: he  haa  received  •  violent  blow  from  one  of  the 
policemen's  cudgels  ;  and  the  pain  arising  from  the  con- 
cussion is  increased  bj  the  natural  aching  of  a  head  that 
now  feels  the  effect  of  the  dtep  potations  imbibed  a  few 
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boon  previously .  *8till  there  is  an  air  of  janntyrimpu- 
dence  about  the   gentleman,  which  neither   the   pros- 
pect  of  a  few  hoars'  sojourn    in  one  of  the  deas    of 
the  station-house,  nor  the  anticipated  reprimand   from 
the  magistrate  afterwards,  entirely  subdues.      Indeed, 
•one  of  the  gentleman's  friends  is  whispering  some  joke 
at  the  inspector's  expense  in  his  ears;  and  a  partial 
smile  plays  upon  our  hero's  lips.     The  gentleman  inva- 
riably treats   an  adventure  of  this  kind  in  a  hectoring, 
bravado    manner,    that    does  not  always    correspond 
with  the  real  state  of  his  mind.     If  all  feelings  of  deli- 
cacy and  honour  be  not  smothered  in  bis  bosom,  be  must 
feel  the  degradation  of  his  present  predicament, — sub- 
ject to  the  impertinences  of  a  vulgar,  ignorant,  and  os- 
tentatious   police-inspector,    and   with  the  certainty  of 
having  his  freak  exposed  in  the  public  journals,  before 
his  eyes.     It  is  most   extraordinary  that  the  thinking 
portion  of  the  upper  class  of  society  will  condescend  to 
acknowledge    as    acquaintances   and  receive  to   their 
bouses,  men  whose  drunken  amusements  thus  meet  with 
well-merited  exposure.      But  adventures   of  this  kind 
are  no  bar  to  the  return  of  the  gentleman  to  those  cir- 
cles where  his  frolics  will  serve  as  the  subject  of  a  jest ; 
and  even  prudent  mothers  and  grey  headed  fathers  will 
content  themselves  with  shaking  their  heads  and  smiling 
significantly  at  the  "  naughty  man  I"     If  a  livery  ser- 
vant were  to  get  drunk,  bieak  lamps,  wrench  off  knock  - 
<  en,  and  pass  the  night  in  the  station-house,  he  would 
be  discharged  by  his  master  as  "  an  incorrigible  scamp ;" 
and  such  a  character  would  await   him,  upon  reference 
'  to  his  last  place,  as  would  effectually  prevent  him  from 
ever  obtaining  another.     Bnt  the  Gentleman  may  do  all 
that— and  much   more  ;  and  instead  of   being  termed 
irrigible  scamp,"  he  will  be  the  lion  and  the 
ero  of  all  the  fashionable  resorts  at  the  West  End  of 
London.     The  magistrates  are  far  too  lenient  with  re- 
gard to  aristocratic  offenders,  to  whom  they  invariably 
:  cringe  and  bow,  as  if  they  themselves  were  the  accused, 
and  the  culprits  were   the    adjudicators   of  the  case. 
.There    is  not  at  this  moment   a  magistrate   in   Lon- 
don who  would  send   a  gentleman     to  the    treadmill 
for   anything  short   of  absolute   felony.     Of  a   verity, 
the    English   police    magistracy    is   the  most  corrupt 
that   ever  disgraced   a    nation.      How   strange   is  the 
contrast    to   this   picture   which   is  afforded  by  that  of 
the  French  police  magistracy.     The  commissaries,   as 
.they  are  termed,  recognise  no  distinction  of  rank,  but 
punish  according  to  the  nature  of  the   crime  in  which 
their  interference  is  required  to  adjudicate.     A  fashion- 
ably-dressed and  elegant   yonng   gentleman   was  once 
taken   before  a  Paris  magistrate,  charged  with  offences 
similar  to  those  for  which  our  hero  is  now  brought  to 
the  station-house.    The  magistrate  enquired  what  the 
accused   had  to  say  in  his  defence.     The  prisoner  an- 
swered that  he  was  the  Viscount  de ,  and  that  he 
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twilling  to  make  any  pecuniary  amends  for   bis  fault 
that  the  magistrate  might  deem  necessary  and  adequate. 
•  "Since  you  are  a  nobleman,  and  have  doubtless  received 
tan  excellent    education,"     answered   the    commissary, 
"you   ought  to  know  better;  and  your  conduct  is  far 
more  culpable  on  that  account.     Yonr   wealth  shall  not 
screen  you:  I  commit  yon  to  prison  for  fifteen  days." — 
.This  is  not  an  individual  instance  of  justice   in   these 
cases  :  it  is  the  invariable  manner  in  which  delinquen- 
cies of  the  kind  are  treated  in  France. 

PLATE  VII. — This  plate  represents  the  gambling 
booth  on  the  race-course.  Such  an  episode  as  the  one 
now  depicted,  is  always  to  be  recognised  in  the  career 
of  dissipated  gentlemen.  The  nse  of  wine  renders  all 
means  of  unnatural  excitement  almost  necessary  to  him 
who  is  a  prey  to  that  indulgence  ;  and  artificial  stimu- 
lant* of  all  kinds  are  greedily  sought  after  by  those 
••  whose  career  is  incompatible  with  habits  of  sobriety  and 

>  equanimity  of  disposition.     The  mind   Of  the  intempe- 
rate man  is  always  unsettled— <elways  craving  for  new 
means  of  excitement*— always  longing  after  some  scene 

i  of  turbulence  and  noise.  Quiet,  tranquillity,  and  peace 
are  unknown  to  the  miserable  victims  of  the  most  de- 
moralizing of  all  habits.  An  eastern  monarch,  who 
was  one  of  the  greatest  voluptuaries  that  ever  disgraced 
a  throne,  offered  a  reward  to  him  who  would  invent  him 
a  new  pleasure  ;  and  most  readily  would  some  of  the 
fashionable  roues  at  the  West  End  of  the  town  follow 
this  example,  and  amply  remunerate  the  person  who 
should  introduce  to  their  vitiated  tastes  a  new  means  oi 
excitement  We  admit  that  change  is  necessary  to  en- 
sure human  felicity ;  and  that,  as  all  happiness  and  mi- 
sery are  relative -and  conventional  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree,  some  variation  is  required  to  develop  the  charac- 
teristics of  each  by  means  of  contrast  and  comparison 
A  life  all  sugar  it  not  a  life  of  happiness  ;  and  a  life  al 
bitter  is  not  so  miserable  as  many  would  imaging  Thus 
Certain  changes  are  necessary  to  establish  real  felicity 
Bat  these  changes  should  not  consist  of  undne  excite- 
ment. The  man  who  i*  thirsty,  and  who  require*  A  eup- 
fol  of  water  to  allay  his  unpleasant  sensation,  need  not 
plunge  headlong  into  a  mighty  torrent  which  wiflfcweep 

.  him  awsy  in  its  turbid  billows.  Those  excitements,  es- 
pecially ,  should  be  avoided  which  leave  a  correspond^ 
amount  of  depression  behind  them.  Parties  of  pleasure 

>  country  excursions,  trips  upon    the  ocean   or  river,  an< 
all  rational  means  of  diversion,  produce  a  proper  amonn 
of  excitement,  and  leave  pleasing  reminiscences,  insteat 
of  depression   aad   disgust,  behind  them.     Heace  the 


reader  will  n>mprehend  the  essential  distinction  which 
exists  between  rational  and  irrational  excitement — legi- 
timate and  improper  amusement— wholesome  and  pre- 
judicial diverajpn.  The  gentleman  is  now  in  a  booth  on 
a  race-course.  We  are  no  enemies  to  the  mere  amuse- 
ment of  racing ;  bnt  we  abhor  the  race-course,  because 
it  is  the  resort  of  all  the  villains,  desperadoes,  and  im- 
moral characters  that  can  possibly  congregate  together. 
The  raee-conrse  is,  moreover,  the  scene  of  gambling, 
dissipation,  and  debauchery  of  all  kinds.  In  the  pre- 
sent plate  tbe  thimble-ilg  table  is  seen  at  a  distance. 
It  is  highly  ludicrous  to  hear  the  effusions  which  issue 
from  the  lips  of  the  proprietors  of  those  tables,  In  order 
to  entrap  the  unwary : — "  Here  you  have,  ladies  and 
sren'lemen,  the  royal  game  of  tldley-wink  1  One,  two, 
three — the  fairest  game  that  ever  you  see  I  No  one  can 
tell  me  under  which  thimble  is  the  little  pea.  Them  as 
doesn't  bet,  can't  vin  1  and  them  as  does  bet,  is  sure  to 
lose  '."  And  yet  we  find  hundreds  gulled  by  this  execra- 
ble cheat  But,  to  return  to  the  booth,  where  the  gen- 
tleman is  playing  at  roulette.  He  has  lost  his  money  ; 
and  his  countenance  wears  an  expression  of  rage  and 
indignation.  He  knows  that  he  has  been  cheated; 
and  that  he  cannot  obtain  either  justice  or  redress. 
While  he  is  yet  deploring  his  loss,  one  of  the 
frequenters  of  the  booth  picks  his  pocket ;  and,  in 
another  corner  of  the  same  den,  a  similar  act 
of  depredation  is  being  committed  upon  another  vic- 
tim of  the  horrible  vice  of  gambling.  Oh !  how  can 
men  be  so  wretchedly  silly — so  insane — so  devoid  of  all 
common  sense,  as  to  risk  their  money  upon  a  game  at 
which  they  must  know  that  they  will  not  be  suffered  .to 
'in  ?  All  games  have  been  calculated  in  a  manner  to 
place  the  certainties  within  the  reach  of  the  bank,  or 
he  keepers  of  the  gambling- tables,  and  to  leave  the 
chances  to  the  victims.  Tbe  bank  must  invariably  end 
by  obtaining  all  the  capital,  because  it  is  baaed  upon 
.hose  certainties.  There  are,  moreover,  certain  points 
mblicly  allowed  to  tell  in  its  favour ;  and,  in  addition 
.o  all  this,  it  still  has  as  much  chance  of  winning  as  the 
opponent.  Then,  when  the  accessories  of  confederacy 
and  cheating  are  thrown  into  the  balance,  tbe  scale  is 
soon  weighed  down  in  favour  of  the  bank.  4 

PLATE  VIII.— This   scene  follow*,  very  properly, 
mmediately   upon   the  loss  at  thevce-course.     We 
now  find    the  hero   of   our   pictesiel  -narrative   in   a 
debtors'  gaol.     The  gentleman  is  here  subdued  in  spirit 
for  the  first  time.     He  feels  all  the  honors  of  his  pre- 
sent predicament,  aud  deeply — deeply,  but   vainly  de- 
plores the  errors  of   hii  late  caseer.     ObJf  how  gladly 
ould  he  now  recal  all  those   mietvpeat  days  which 
have  conducted  him  to  ruin  and  degradation  !     But  he 
should  have  thought  of  the  consequences  of  his  vicious 
courses  before  !     His  countenance  is  now  thoughtful ; 
aud  the  numbers"  of  legal  document*  which  peep  out  of 
his  pocket,  announce  the  extent  of  bis  embarrassments. 
Behind   him  are  two  of  the   older  inmates  of  that  pri. 
son  ;  and  with  them  the  first  hours  of  remorse  and  re- 
pentance have  passed.     They  have  acquired  that  bru- 
tal  recklessness — that  bluntoess   of   all  fine   feeling, 
which  can  alone  be  found  in  a  debtors'  gaol.     They  are 
now  hardened  to  all  the  circumstances  of  life,  and  are 
ripe  for  any  crime,  meanness,  or  deed  <>f  villany  which 
may  place  them   iii   the  possession   of  fundsto  pursue 
their  career  of  dissipation,  even   in    tbe    very   gaol   to 
which  the   commencement  of  that  career  has  brought 
them.     A  little  farther  on  is  the  debtor  who  has  vege- 
tated for  years  in  that  sorrowful  abode.     With  haggard 
countenance,  folded  arms,  and  slow  foot-steps,  does  be 
drag  himself  along  towards  that  portal  which  he  dares 
not  pass,  and  which  seems  to  stand  as  an  eternal  bar- 
rier between  him  and  the   light   and  happiness  of  life. 
And  than,  by  his   side,  is  the   wretched- wife  of  his  bs- 
som,  with  an  infant   in   her   arms ;    and   poverty  has 
stamped   its  mark  upon  their  pale  countenahc*!,  and 
hunger  and  want  may  be   read  in   their  glasing  eyes. 
Misery  has  worn  out  their  clothes,  robbed  them  of  the 
hues  of  health,  and   planted  the   seeds  of  premature 
death  in  their  constitutions.     And  farther  on  still,  two 
unfortunate  men,  whose  hearts  are  inaccessible  to  hope, 
are  endeavouring  to  lose  an  hour  in  the  hurried  diver- 
sion of  rackets.     Alas  !  is  it  not  a  mockery  of  human 
woe  to  build  up  prisons  in  which  toincarcerate  wretched 
men,  and  to  provide  the   interior  of  those  walls  with   a 
racket-ground  ?     The  visitor  to  the  Queen's  Bench  pri- 
son may  behold   some  strange  'samples  of  the  inmates 
of  debtors'  gaols.     Their  countenances,  as  well  as  their 
garb,  bespeak  their  true  conditions,  and  bear  testimony 
to  the  mingled  recklessness  and  despair  which  fill  their 
minds.    There  is   a  high  building  in  the  Bench  called 
the  State-House  ;  and   leaning   against   the   walls,  of 
this  edifice  may   those  samples   be  seen   at  mid -day, 
basking  in  tbe  sua.     Their  eyes  are- red  with  the. de- 
bauch  of  the  preceding   night,— their   attire   denotes 
their  appalliag  poverty,— and   their   ruffianly  appear- 
ance convince*  the  visitor  that  all  honourable,  delicate, 
and  fine  feelings   have  long  been  smothered  in  their' 
breast*.    They  are,   however,,  more  to   be  pitied  than 
blameil  ; — for  if.  their  vices  originally  conducted  them 
thither,  tbe  system  of  imprisonment  for  debt  kas  made 
them  worse,  instead  of  reclaiming  them  from  a  career 
of  vice,  immorality,  and  debauchery  I 

We  shall  in  dan  time  continue  the  adventures  of  the 
"  Gentleman,"  whom  for  the  present  we  leave  in  the 
BeMk. 


MATTER. 


MAITICR  consists  of  atoms,  the  substance  or  essence  of 
which,  there  is .  reason  for  concluding,  is  homogeneous 
uuiversall y .  According  at  our  nerve*  are  affected  by 
outward  material  things,  we  imagine  the  latter  are 
similar  to  and  diversified  as  are  our  sensations  or  the 
mind'*  perceptions;  bat  brute  natter  ha*  nothing 
whatever  in  common  with  our  mental  sensibilities. 
Matter  it  tuent tally  inert;  therefore  is  possessed  of 
nothing  of  cotwe  ;  and  although  everything  in  nature 
is  in  an  acting  state,  nothing  of  the  whole  act*,  or  can 
act,  of  itself.  Hence  there  is  nothing  in  the  system, 
to  constitute  camp  bnt  general  pretrure,  the  universal 
existence  of  which  is  evident ;  and  it  is  equally  evi- 
dent that  were  the  general  pressure  suspended,  even 
for  an  instant,  all  vitality  would  be  at  an  end;  air  mo- 
tion cease,  and  nothing  of  physical  change  could  pos- 
sibly take  place. 

Inert  unalterable  mntler  c&n  neither  attract  nor  re- 
pel i  it  can  neither  act  ou  its  like  nor  suffer  change  by 
it*  like.  Tbe  chemical  properties  imputed  to  its 
atom*  are  wholly  assumed  and  untrue ;  being  commu- 
nicable and  removable,  each  properties  are  not  elemen- 
tary ;  and  as  inert  matter  can  originate  nothing  of  tbe 
kind,  the  whole  are  most  arbitrarily  assumed.  Matter 
is  bnt  mere  atomic  substance  for  the  formation  .of 
bodies ;  its  atoms  poesess  no  self-acting  properties ;  its 
essence  is  inactive  and  indiscoverable ;  no  atom  is 
alterable  by  nature  or  art.  Sueh  as  each  was  at  the 
beginning,  so  it  is  now,  and  so  it  will  remain,  until 
subjected  to  different  modifications  by  the  hand  of  the 
Divinity  ;  and  this  permanence  of  attribute  i*  the  cha- 
racteristic of  every  atom  in  creation.  As  inert  atoms 
cannot  act  on  each  other,  neither  can  bodies,  inert  atoms 
being  the  whole  of  which  bodies  are  composed.  The 
most  learned  cannot  define  the  word  chfmeti  otherwise 
than  a*  a  term  of  art  Nature  knows  notbiof  of  che- 
mical cause,  chemical  property,  or  chemical  effect. 
From  matter  being  perfectly  inactive,  and  it*  essential 
nature  not  concerned  in  any  instance  of  physical 
change,  it  may 'justly  be  inferred,  that  variety  in  es- 
sence would  be  useless  ;  and,  hence,  that  the  whole  of 
the  substance  of  matter  is  essentially  alike,  or  «F  ho- 
mogeneous sabatance. 

In   all  natore  there  is  no  inferable  power  or  causa 
consistent -with  the  inertia  of  matter,   hot  the   state 
of  pressure  under  which  the  whole  system  exists.     No 
other  cause  is  analogous  to  the  universal  sound  of  phy- 
sical mechanical  effect*.     The  atom*  of  matter  can  un- 
dergo no  change  bat  local ;  nor  bodies,  but  accumola- 
tion,   removal,   aud  intermixture   of  their  elementary 
atoms,  together  with  change  of  location  through  spate ; 
for  the  whole  of  which  there  i*  no  cause  required  but 
a  medium-filling  space  to  keep  tbe  placets  in  motion, 
and  which   ha*   free  access  into  the   intestines  of  even 
the  densest  bodies.    By  mean*  of  the  medium  of  tpace, 
it  is  that  atoms  are  pressed  together,  and  retained  in 
the  bodily  state,  and  that  bodies  become  expanded  and 
ultimately  decomposed.     Neither  attraction  nor  repol- 
sion  can  belong  to  iuert  atoms,  nor,  of  consequence,  to 
bodies.    Attraction  would  bring  all  things  together, 
the  planet*  on  the   son,   make  bodies  immovable  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  prevent  the  formation  of 
clouds.     RepuUion^ou  Id  destroy  or  be  destroyed  fcy 
attraction.    There  i*  nothing  impaled  to  these  imagin- 
ary powers,  attraction  and  repulsion,  bat  what  may  be 
referred   to  pretture,  productive  of  motion,  adhesion, 
and  separation  of  atoms,  which  require  bat  impulsive 
pressure  for  cause.     In  every  instance   of  change,  the 
formation  and  the  dissolution  of  bodies,  evaporation  of 
fluids,  and  emission  of  gelvMie  currents,  motion  take* 
place,   and  pressure   of  the   medium  of  space  i*  the 
producing  cause.    To  command   the  general  pressure, 
galvanic  media  are  means,  but  in  themselves  are  aa  de- 
void of  physical  force  as  tbe  flame  of  a  candle. 

There  can  be  no  difference  among  the  elements  of 
homogeneous  matter  but  in  the  aiae  of  their  atom*, 
assuming  at  the  same  time  that  every  atom  is  of  the 
same  shape,  the  spherical,  which  is  tb*  form  best— and, 
perhaps,  only  adapted  for  every  poasible  circumstance. 
Then,  as  one  element  is  rarer  than  another,  according 
a*  it*  atom*  are  smaller,  so  each  is  a  m in ua- pressure 
medium  to  the  element  of  larger  atoms.  And  thin 
diversity  of  elementary  density  it  i*  which  promotes 
the  motion  of  the  elements  by  the  general  pressure, 
and  maintains  the  universal  round  of  physicaUahange 
against  tbe  equilibrium  of  preesare  takutg  place, 
which  would  be  productive  of  universal  rest. 

These  opinion*,  which  submit.'  a  new  theory  to  tbe 
attention  of  the  scientific  .  philosopher,  instead  of  the 
untenable  system  of  .Newtonj  tend  to  glorify  the  wis- 
dom of  an  omnipotent  Deity,  by  elucidating  the  won- 
drous minutia-  of  all  his  grand  designs,  and  the  unva- 
rying rules  which  he  ha*  laid  down  to  preserve  the 
equilibrium  of  nature. 

'  THE  CON  YI CTS  IN  AUSTRA  LI  A . 

NEW  SOOTH  WALKS  is  one  tf  the  finest  countries)  far 
the  world.    It*  climate  seems  to  be  especially  well- 
suited  to  the   constitution   of  Englishmen;   and 
natural  resources  are  so  plentiful,  that;,*  prefer  em- 
I  ploymeot  of  them  cannot  tail  to  make  it  the 
sptton*  of  all  our  coloniee— supporting  a 
[wealthy  population-pwud  of.  iM^M 
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worthy  of  the  parent  country.  Whether  or  not  it  was 
a  fatal  error  on  the  part  of  England  to  make  a  penal 
settlement  at  all  in  a  country  blessed  with  the  favour- 
itism  of  nature,  it  is  not  needful  here  to  discuss ;  nor 
are  we  more  inclined  to  argue  respecting  the  expe- 
diency or  inexpediency  of  transportation  as  a  for- 
midable and  corrective  punishment.  If  we  were  to 
coincide  with  the  superficial  views  of  Filangieri,  we 
should  trace  the  punishment  of  transportation  to  a 
high  antiquity  ;  but  that  single  statement  is  sufficient 
to  convict  that  celebrated  politician  of  very  gross  igno- 
rance ;  for  banishment  in  Greece  is  known  by  every 
school -boy  of  modern  times  to  have  been  a  mulct  for 
political  offences — not  a  visitation  for  moral  delin- 
quency. Under  the  Roman  law,  first  of  all,  was 
banishment  first  regarded  as  a  moral  punishment,  al- 
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though  then  it  was  used  rather  for  political  offences  ; 
but  from  that  time  even  to  a  very  late  period  the  busi- 
ness of  transportation  and  the  choice  of  abode  were  left 
to  the  criminal.  The  Portuguese,  in  modern  times, 
were  the  first  to  establish  penal  settlements  in  Western 
Africa  and  in  the  East  Indies.  The  year  1596  is  the 
earliest  period  in  English  history  to  which  we  can 
trace  the  establishment  of  transportation  as  a  punish- 
ment for  "  rogues  and  vagabonds."  Transportation  to 
the  American  colonies  continued  from  the  reign  of 
James  I.  to  that  of  George  III.,  when  the  settlers,  see- 
ing the  disadvantages  resulting  to  the  free  settlers 
from  the  convict  population,  refused  to  admit  any 
farther  increase  of  their  numbers.  This  refusal  obliged 
the  home  government  to  look  for  some  new.  place  of 
consignment  for  the  criminals ;  and  their  accumula- 
tion during  the  war  became  so  frightful,  that  an  im- 
mediate remedy  became  absolutely  necessary.  The 
penitentiary  plan  of  Buzton  and  Howard  having  been 
rejected,  confinement  in  the  hulks  was  first  adopted  ; 
and  subsequently  a  penal  settlement  was  formed  in 
1768  at  Port  Jackson.  Two  years  afterwards,  the 
colony  was  peopled  with  2,300  male  and  120  female 
convicts — a  very  pretty  proportion  indeed  in  a  settle- 
ment of  such  a  nature  1 

The  evils  of  which  the  American  colonists  com- 
plained of  were  mere  trifles  when  compared  with  those 
which  form  the  subject  of  Australian  grievances.     In 
the  former,  the  convict  population  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the^  American  war,  was  only  50,000,  the  free 
settlers  being  1,800,000 ;  while  in  Australia  the  pro- 
portion  of  convicts  to  free  settlers  is  about  twenty-three 
to  ten, — that  is,  in  plain  language,  the   profligate  por- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  were  more  than  the  double  of 
the   ostensibly   respectable   part  of   the    population. 
This  is  bad  enough,  and  not  very  encouraging  to  free 
emigrants;  but  this  is  not  all.     The  government  so 
badly   manages    matters,  that   transportation,  'so   far 
from  being  formidable,  acts  as  a  premium  upon  crime, 
and  Sydney  is  looked  upon  as  a  land  of  promise  by 
the   profligate   members  of   the   parent  community. 
The  disproportion  between  the  emigrant   population 
and  the  ecum  of  the  people  and  wicked  condemned 
men,  presents  great  prima  facie  difficulties  to  a  proper 
arrangement  of  colonial   affairs ;    but    the    facilities 
afforded  to  emancipated  or  ticket-of-leave  convicts  for 
evading  penal  discipline  and  acquiring  wealth  and  im- 
portance,   according    to    the    present    system,    are, 
besides,  so  extraordinary  and   so  discouraging  to  the 
better  portion  of  the  society,  that  we  are  not  at  all 
surprised   at  the  loud   complaints  which    are    made 
(against  snch  a  state  of  things.    The  plan  of  assigning 
convicts  to  the  free  colonists  has  altogether  failed,  and 
is  now  very  generally  regarded  as  the  main  cause  of 
the  evils  that  so  much  demand  reform.     The  only  dis- 
cipline that  individuals  can  exercise  over  such  servants 
is  quite  insufficient  to  meet  the  rampant  profligacy  of 
Newgate  ;  and  the  experience  of  forty  years  and  up- 
wards should  have  convinced  the    government  that 
some  reform  was  quite  necessary  in  the  method  of  em- 
ploying convicts.     It  is  quite  absurd  that  a  convict 
should,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  be 
ever  admitted   to   equal   privileges  with   the   honest 
settler ;— yet  such  is  the  case.     Transportation  must 
be  a  bonafide  punishment,  if  it  is  to  be  one  at  all :  it 
must  be  a  "  terror  to  evil-doers,"  and  not  an  encou- 
rager  of  crime.     Continual  labour  should  be  an  inva- 
riable   accompaniment  of  transportation ;  and  every 
effort  should  be  used  to  preserve  the  virtuous  emigrants 
from  the  contamination  of  vice  and  felony. 

The  inequalities  of  the  punishments  which  attend 
the  sentence  of  transportation  from  this  country,  are 
not,  as  it  wonld  be  reasonable  to  suppose,  proportioned 
to  the  different  degrees  of  turpitude  in  the  crimes  for 
which  the  same  sentence  has  originally  been  passed, 
nor  even  according  to  the  former  characters  of  the 
culprits.  Quite  the  contrary.  A  common  labourer, 
or  industrious  mechanic,  whom  want  of  work  and  dis- 
tress may  have  drawn  into  the  temporary  commission 
of  crime,  is  as  liable  and  as  likely  to  be  transported  as 
the  most  expert  thief  and  experienced  depredator  in 
London.  Every  convict  ship  takes  out  to  the  colony 
men  of  the  above  description,  as  well  as  desperate  ami 
practised  burglars,  habitual  receivers  of  stolen  goods, 
artfnl  swindlers,  skilful  forgers,  robbers  of  banks  and 
mail  coaches,  and  a  sprinkling  of  all  sorti  of  the  vil- 
lains denominated  the  nrrll  mob. 

On  the  arrival  of  this  motley  assemblage  of  criminals 
at  the  port  of  Sydney,  lists  of  the  convict*  are  made 
out,— applications  for  their  assignment  we  pat  in  by 
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those  of  the  settlers  who  are  entitled  to  the  convict 
servants, — and  in  the  course  of  about  eight  days  the 
new-comers  are  landed  and  assigned.  The  simple 
labourers  and  ordinary  mechanics,  having  nothing  to 
recommend  them  but  their  former  industry — the  mis- 
fortunes which  drove  them  to  crime— and  perhaps  a 
remaining  disposition  still  to  behave  well,  are  sure  to 
undergo  the  full  measure  of  their  sentence.  They  are 
at  once  assigned  to  agricultural  settlers  or  other  suita- 
ble masters;  and,  in  proportion  as  they  are  well- 
behaved  and  industrious,  they  have  not  unfrequently 
the  less  chance  of  obtaining  either  leave-tickets  or  con- 
ditional pardons.  To  labour  they  are  immediately 
put ;  and,  in  proportion  as  they  are  laborious,  it  is  not 
the  interest  of  their  assignee  masters  to  facilitate  their 
obtaining  leave-tickets;  nor  are  the  convicts  of  this 
description  likely  themselves  to  obtain  indulgences  of 
that  kind  by  stratagem  and  deceit. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  of  the  convicts  who  have 
something  of  the  "  look  of  gentlemen  "  about  them, 
however  heinous  be  the  crimes  for  which  they  have 
been  condemned,  are  treated  uncommonly  well,  and 
are  either  removed  to  the  Klysium  of  Port  Macquarie, 
or  assigned  to  masters  whose  employments  for  them 
and  their  accompanying  treatment  are  redolent  of  ease 
and  comfort  instead  of  punishment.  By  some  plausi- 
ble tale  they  excite  sympathy,  and  soon  get  recom- 
mended for  leave-In  kefs  or  conditional  pardons, 
which,  if  they  do  not  serve  as  passports  to  employment 
in  the  government  offices,  are  sure  to  be  followed  by 
their  obtaining  comfortable  berths  of  some  kind.  In- 
deed the  worst  characters  amongst  the  convicts  seldom 
undergo  any  punishment  at  all.  If  they  have  secured 
a  portion  of  the  pi  under  they  had  acquired  in  England, 
they  easily  make  themselves  comfortable ;  for  in  that 
case  they  enter  into  co-partnership,  under  the  rose, 
with  some  one  or  other  of  the  emancipated  felonry, 
who,  being  enabled  by  the  funds  of  their  convict  part- 
ners to  take  houses  or  enter  into  business,  apply  to 
have  their  partners  assigned  to  them  as  servants,  and 
the  gentlemen  convicts  fall  upon  a  bed  of  roses  at 
once.  If  a  wife  have  been  left  in  England  with  the 
charge  of  the  spoil,  she  follows  her  husband  in  the  first 
ship: — on  her  arrival  she  takes  a  house,  and  then  peti- 
tions the  governor  to  have  her  husband  assigned  to  her 
as  a  servant — in  which  petition  her  husband  joins. 

The  assignment  of  the  female  convicts,  like  that  of 
the  males,  usually  takes  place  eight  or  ten  days  after 
their  arrival  in  Sydney;  and  when  (he  applicants  have 
been  supplied,  the  remaining  females  (if  any)  are  for 
warded  to  what  is  called  the  Factory,  at  Paramatta. 
The  factory  cannot  properly  be  regarded  as  a  place  of 
punishment.  The  females  are  well  fed,  having,  in 
addition  to  abundance  of  animal  food,  flour,  bread,  and 
vegetables,  the  indulgence  of  tea  and  sugar.  They  are 
not  put  to  any  labour ;  and  though  they  are  certainly 
and  necessarily  cut  off  from  external  intercourse,  they 
have  the  range  of  an  extensive  garden,  in  winch  they 
are  permitted  to  walk.  So  agreeable  a  retreat  is  the 
factory,  that  servants  wilfully  disobey  their  masters  and 
mistresses,  in  order  to  be  sent  thither.  In  the  factory, 
too,  there  is  a  good  chance  of  being  married  ;  for  the 
convict  swains  scattered  amongst  the  settlers,  usually 
proceed  to  the  factory  to  select  wives,  when  they  ob 
tain  permission  or  are  anxious  to  enter  into  the  connu- 
bial state. 

Each  convict  ship  carries  out  a  herd  of  females  ol 
all  ages — from  the  lowest  prostitute  to  the  profligate 
woman  who  frequented  the  theatres.  All,  who  can 
carry  with  them  the  paraphernalia  of  the  toilette,  with 
trunks  and  boxes  stuffed  with  every  kind  of  female 
dress  aud  decoration  they  could  obtain  previous  to 
embarkation.  In  the  ship,  they  have  unlimited  free 
dom  of  intercourse  amongst  themselves,  both  in  the 
prison-room,  and,  during  the  day,  on  a  prescribec 
portion,  of  the  deck, — a  system  which  completes  the 
corruption  of  the  younger  and  least  profligate.  Wher 
the  ship  arrives  at  Sydney,  all  the  women  on  boarc 
occupy  the  few  days  which  elapse  before  their  landing 
in  preparing  to  produce  the  most  dazzling  effect  a 
their  descent  upon  the  Australian  shore.  With  rich 
silk  dresses — fashionable  bonnets — gorgeous  shawls- 
splendid  veils — silk  stockings — parasols — and  kid 
gloves,  they  disembark,  and  are  distributed  as  abovi 
described.  On  the  very  road  to  their  respective  place 
of  assignment,  the  women  are  told  of  the  easy  retire 
mentof  the  factory,  and  adviced  to  get  themselves  sen 
thither,  where  they  will  be  allowed  to  marry  withou 
baring  to  obtain  the  consent  of  an  assignee. master 
Offers  of  marriage  are  made  to  some  on  the  waysides 
and  at  their  new  habitations  they  are  besieged  b; 
suitors. 

As  for  the  coarser  portion  of  the  sex,  when  equally 
depraved  with  their  more  showy  companions,  tbei 
language,  manners,  and  conduct  are  infinitely  too 
dreadful  for  public  description.    Their  language,  dis 
gusting  even  when  heard  by  profligate  men,  woul 
pollute  the  eyes  cast  upon  it  in  writing.    Their  ope 
and  shameless  vices  must  not  be  told.    Their  fierce  an 
untameable  audacity  would  not  be  believed.    They 
the  pest  and  gangrene    of  the  colonial   society — a 
reproach  to  human  nature — and,  lower  than  the  brutes 
a  disgrace  to  all  animal  existence.    But  enough: — 
were  the  veil  railed,  and  the  appalling  spectacle  exhi 
bited  as  it  really  in,  the  picture  would  be  too.  horrible 
for  affrighted  humanity  to  look  upon. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


CH  URCIttBELLS. 

A  strange  and  mingled  feelinc 
Is  wakeu'd  by  your  pealing, 

Ve  wild  revolving  belli! 
While  past  years  Hoat  before  me. 
The  future  shadows  o'er  me. 

And  solemn  thought  compels! 
When  life  in  youth  wu  springing, 
JIow  blithe  appear'd  your  rmeiug— 

My  heart  leaped  at  the  sound! 
The  Altars  Hope  WHS  gilding, 
And  Faucy  castle  building* 

Upon  enchanted  ground. 
Those  vision*  now  are  shrouded,— 
With  care  my  days  are  clouded. 

And  Truth,  with  sober *mieu. 
Life's  flatter'd  face  unveiling. 
Proclaims  such  hopes  are  tailim- 

And  changes  all  the  scene. 
How  wise  who  take  the  warning, 
Nor  Mercy'*  augel  scorning, 

'-•• '    -  ;  sffes: 


Look  upwards  to  the  »ies. 
There  tee  bright  prospects  breaking. 
And.  heavenly  jor  partaking. 

Above  the'  world  can  rital 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


•[u  Mr.  riiM(Lewes)^—  Yon  should  apply  to  Ur  Titular 
:.hl«f  Ruler  of  .he  Southern  Coumie.'fer.,h,7hoo.  $  R 
met,  and  he  will  Kite  yon  all  the  information  yon  require  We 
ire  not  acquainted  with  Mr.  Taylor's  abode,  but  wonld  advise  T«u 
o  addreic  your  letter  to  thai  gentleman,  under  corerto  Mr  H 
W.  Walon,  Temperance  Hole!,  Hackney,  who  will  have  it  con- 
veyed |o  Itt  proper  detonation. 

We  certainly  recommend  the  Female*  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  to  came  the  Petition,  which  hai  been  submitted  to  our 
n.pection.  to  be  unseated  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

I  he  lines  by  G.  H.  (Buckingham)  are  declined  with  thank*. 
We  again  Inform  our  nameroui  correspondents  that  we  do  not 
court  poetk  communications. 

M.  r.  S.  mutt  apply  to  Ur.  Poctnell  (the  Secretaiy  to  the 
United  Temperance  Association),  Cursltor  Street.  Chancery  Lane 

All  Reports  Intended  for  Immediate  initrtion  should  be  tent 
o  ut  on  Saturday  mornings. 

A  Sotttxr  and  a  Stmiurh  Tfetotaler'i  letter  thall  be  attended 
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IT  has  long  been  our  intention  to  devote  a  lead- 
ing article  to  the  consideration  of  public  discus- 
sions between  those  who  advocate  and  those  who 
are  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  total  abstinence 
from  all  intoxicating  liquors.  There  is  no  use  in 
allowing  a  public  discussion  unless  there  be  a 
means  of  deciding  which  side  has  obtained  the 
victory.  And  hdw  can  such  decision  be  arrived 
at,  in  respect  to  a  discussion  upon  the  merits  of 
Tectotalism  ?  There  may  be  three  umpires,  for 

instance  :  the  Teetotaler  shall  choose  a  referee 

the  Anti -Teetotaler  shall  choose  his  friend,  and 
these  two  referees  may  select  a  third  to  give  the 
casting  vote.  Now  it  is  tolerably  certain  that 
the  Anti-Teetotal  referee  will  decide  in  favour  of 
his  friend ;  and  the  Teetotaler  will,  of  course, 
give  his  vote  for  the  advocate  of  the  principle 
which  he  himself  admires.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  the  vote  of  the  third  umpire  will  be  that 
suffrage  which  will  virtually  decide  the  ques- 
tion. How  can  the  impartiality  of  this  third  re- 
feree be  secured  ?  Either  he  is  a  Teetotaler  or  an 
Anti-Teetotaler  :  if  he  be  the  former,  he  may  na- 
turally be  expected  to  lean  towards  the  disputant 
who  defends  the  opinion  which  he  himself  enter- 
tains, and  vice  versa.  It  is  impossible  to  consti- 
tute any  tribunal  which  may  be  supposed  to  give 
a  just,  candid,  and  impartial  decision  in  a  matter 
where  pre-conceived  habit,  prejudice,  and  interest 
are  probably  concerned.  These  observations  ap- 
ply to  cases  in  which  neither  disputant  acknow- 
ledges a  defeat. 

Although  truth  be  on  the  side  of  the  Teeto- 
taler as  evidently  as  it  manifests  itself  in  the 
doctrines  of  revealed  religion,  still  there  are  a 
few  who  would  never  admit  their  conviction  of 
that  truth,  because  its  principles  interfere  with 
their  darling  habits.  Other  opponents  come  for- 
ward, because  their  pride  is  gratified  by  the  Mat 
attending  a  public  discussion  ;  and  a  third  divi- 
sion of  the  enemies  of  Teetotalism  is  composed 
of  those  who  are  bribed  by  the  publicans  and 
brewers,  0r  distillers,  to  advocate  a  cause  which 
the  new  doctrine  threatens  with  almost  instan- 
taneous ruin.  Such  opponents  as  these — whose 
views  are  essentially  selfish — will  not  be  easily 
induced  to  confess  themselves  vanquished ;  and 
therefore,  when  the  Teetotal  advocate  finds  him- 
self opposed  by  one  of  either  of  those  classes  of 
foemen,  he  must  Make  up  his  mind  to  have  to 
contend  with  an  enemy  who  will  not  admit  the 
force  of  any  argument,  however  convincing  it 
may  prove.  In  such  a  case,  the  point  at  issue 
cannot  be  referred  to  umpires ;  and  where  shall 
we  find  a  tribunal  of  judges  whose  impartial  de- 
cision may  be  confidently  relied  on  ? 
Seeing  that  no  such  tribunal  can  be  fai rly  con- 
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stituted,  and  that  the  opponents  of  Teetotalism 
are  generally  obstinate  and  self-willed  men, 
whose  minds  are  inaccessible  to  all  sound  reason- 
ing, the  question  naturally  arises,  whether  it  be 
prudent  to  allow  public  discussions  to  take  place 
at  all  upon  Teetotal  platforms  ?  We  argue  that 
no  such  public  discussion  should  take  place.  Tee- 
totalism is  not  a  theory :  it  is  an  axiom ;  and  any 
one  who  will  systematically  maintain  that  drink' 
ing  is  better  than  abstinence  is  an  idiot,  with 
whom  it  is  unbecoming  as  well  as  unavailing  to 
reason.  We  grant  that  before  an  individual 
knows  precisely  on  what  grounds  Teelotalism  is 
based,  he  may  be  inclined  to  question  the  pro- 
priety of  so  extreme  a  measure ;  but  he  surely 
would  not  court  a  discussion  without  first  investi- 
gating the  foundation  of  the  subject  to  be  dis- 
puted : — or,  if  he  did,  he  would  be  disposed  to 
yield  to  conviction.  He  would  not,  if  he  were 
honest  and  sensible,  enter  upon  a  discussion  with 
the  pre-determination  of  closing  his  mind  against 
that  conviction,  should  it  be  presented  to  him. 
But,  as  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  whether  the 
individual  who  courts  discussion  as  an  Anti-Tee- 
totaler, be  honest  or  not — sensible  or  not,  pru- 
dence would  induce  us  to  avoid  discussion  alto- 
gether. 

We  know  the  reply  that  thousands  will  be 
inclined  to  make  to  this  observation  on  our  part : 
— "  The  world  will  believe  that  the  Teetotalers 
are  afraid  to  submit  their  principles  to  the  test  of 
discussion  ." '  Such  a  remark  would  be  as  unjust 
as  it  would  be  easily  answered.  If  an  individual 
offered  to  discuss  the  doctrines  of  religion  with 
some  dignitary  of  the  Church,  the  reply  would 
be  an  indignant  negative ;  and  no  one  would  be 
insane  enough  to  assert  that  he  was  afraid  to 
argue  the  principles  of  the  creed  which  he  pro- 
fessed. \V  ithout  for  one  moment  placing  Teeto- 
talism, which  is  an  earthly  institution,  upon  the 
same  level  with  the  Christian  religion,  which  is 
a  heavenly  one,  we  nevertheless  do  not  hesitate 
to  declare 'that  the  doctrine  of  Teetotalism  is  di- 
vine in  nature,  if  not  in  essence,  and  that  its 
truth  is,  therefore,  beyond  all  dispute.  The  ad- 
vocates of  Teetotalism  may  decline  a  discussion 
with  honour  to  themselves  ;  and  certainly  it  does 
not  appear  prudent  to  convert  the  platforms, 
which  are  erected  for  the  advocacy  of  a  doctrine, 
into  a  place  where  that  doctrine  may  be  disputed. 
To  admit  discussion  is  more  or  less  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  principle  to  be  discussed  is  a  theory, 
and  not  a  truth  already  demonstrated ;  and  when 
a  Society,  or  Association  is  based  and  formed 
upon  a  particular  doctrine,  for  its  members  to 
discuss  that  doctrine  with  opponents  on  a  public 
platform,  is  to  lessen  the  dignity  attached  to  the 
pre-existing  conviction  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
principle. 

When  millions  of  men  unite  themselves  toge- 
ther, linked  by  a  doctrine  which  has  been  tested 
by  the  experience  of  them  all,  their  proper  mode 
of  procedure  is  evident.  They  should  discuss 
the  principle  in  private,  and  advocate  it  in  pub- 
lic : — they  may  seek  to  obtain  converts  by  discus- 
sion, in  society,  and  within  the  range  of  their  ac- 
quaintance ;  but  they  should  simply  preach  the 
doctrine  in  those  halls  or  assembly-rooms  which 
they  throw  open  to  the  public.  Their  numbers 
and  their  experience  are  a  sufficient  reply  to  all 
public  cavils,  and  an  honourable  reason  for  a  re- 
fusal of  public  discussion,  which  only  leads  to 
confusion,  causes  ill  feeling,  allows  scope  for  tur- 
bulence and  abuse,  and  very  frequently  tends  to 
bring  both  sides  into  disrepute  together. 

The  opponents  of  Teetotalism  can  be  influ- 
enced only  by  one  of  three  motives, — ignorance, 
wickedness,  or  interest.  The  ignorant  are  gene- 
rally prejudiced,  and  will  not  admit  the  force  of 
argument; — the  wicked  are  more  difficult  to  si- 
knee  ;— and  the  interested  are  the  most  enthusi- 
astic of  the  three  classes  in  their  endeavours  to 
render  popular  their  demoralizing  opinions.  We 
here  allude  to  the  constant  and  lasting  opponents 
of  Teetotalism ;  and  not  to  those  who  opposed 
only  while  unaware  of  the  blessings  held  out  by 
the"principle,  and  who  acknowledged  their  error 
when  enlightened.  There  are,  then,  the  igno- 
rant, the  wicked,  and  the  interested  to  contend 
against ;  and  these  are  bad  enough,  taken  singly. 
But  when  the  three  characteristics  are  all  united 
in  one  opponent,  how  hopeless  is  the  case !  How 
can  such  a  mind  be  ever  brought  round  to  ac- 
knowledge conviction ;  and  what  honour  is  to  be 
gained  by  a  discussion  with  such  an  adversary  ? 
As  well  might  a  Newton  expend  all  his  learning 
upon  a  savage,  or  a  Descartes  endeavour  to  render 
'•  tbild  familiar  with  his  theory  of  whirlwinds .' 


We  hope  that  our  motives  will  not  he  misun- 
derstood, in  reference  to  public  discussions.  No 
one  feels  more  anxious  for  the  welfare  and  the 
honour  of  the  cause  than  ourselves  ;  and  no  one 
entertains  a  deeper  conviction  of  the  truths  of 
Teetotalism  than  we  do.  For  this  reason  —  to 
rescue  the  honour  of  the  principle  from  conta- 
mination with  every  low  ruffian  who  may  come 
forward  to  assail  it  ;  and  to  act  upon  the  basis 
formed  by  the  truths  of  Teetotalism,  as  Mpon  an 
axiom  and  not  upo'n  a  theory—  have  we'recorded 
the  preceding  observations.  We  know  the  deep 
responsibility  under  which  we  lie,  in  offering  pur 
suggestions  to  the  public  :  we  know  that  the  im- 
mense influence  which  The  Teetotaler  enjoys, 
has  been  acquired  by  its  impartiality  and  recti- 
tude of  procedure  :  and  we  shall  not  willingly 
diminish  that  influence,  or  lose  any  portion  of 
public  confidence  by  any  misdeed  on  our  part. 
iVe  therefore  gave  due  consideration  to  the  sub- 
ject of  public  discussions  before  we  penned  this 
article  ;  and  the  reader  is  now  possessed  of  the 
impartial  results  of  our  calm  and  dispassionate 
deliberations. 

In  those  cases  where  public  discussions  are  re- 
solved upon,  especial  care  should  be  taken  in  the 
mode  of  conducting  them.  When  an  opponent 
steps  forward  at  a  public  meeting,  and  offers  a 
challenge  to  any  advocate  upon  the  platform,  the 
chairman  should  enquire  his  name,  address,  pro- 
fession, or  occupation,  and  demand  references 
for  his  character.  The  proposed  debate  should 
then  be  brought  before  the  committee  of  the  So- 
ciety or  Branch  in  whose  assembly-room  the 
challenge  was  given  ;  and  that  committee,  after 
having  satisfied  itself  relative  to  the  respectabi- 
lity of  the  opponent,  should  nominate  a  cham- 
pion to  meet  the  adversary.  As  committees  are 
composed  of  inoividuals  gf  all  ranks,  professions, 
and  occupations,  there  will  be  found  amongst 
their  members  eligible  advocates  to  place  in  op- 
position against  any  opponents  who  may  come 
forward.  By  attending  to  these  suggestions,  pub- 
lic discussions,  when  resolved  upon,  would  be 
conducted  with  honour  to  the  Teetotal  cause,  and 
in  a  manner  which  would  convince  opponents 
that  the  whole  mechanism  of  our  Societies  is  re- 
gulated in  the  most  uniform  and  correct  manner 
possible. 

And  now  a  few  words  more,  relative  to  the  ad- 
versaries of  Teetotalism.  When  we  reflect  upon 
the  thousands  —  nay,  millions  of  individuals,  who 
have  been  reclaimed  from  a  state  of  misery  and 
degradation  by  the  beneficent  effects  of  Teeto- 
talism, what  can  we  think  of  those  persons  who 
would  plunge  them  back  again  into  the  vortex  of 
ruin  from  whifch  they  have  been  dragged  ?  We 
know  that  the  heart  becomes  more  hardened,  and 
the  vice  more  inveterate,  after  a  relapse;  —  and 
yet  the  enemies  of  Teetotalism  would  fain  preach 
that  relapse  —  or  at  all  events,  proclaim  the  doc- 
trine which  would  most  effectually  bring  such 
relapse  about.  Does  Teetotalism  do  any  harm  ? 
In  advocating  the  disuse  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
do  Teetotalers  recommend  a  habit  of  a  ques- 
tionable nature  to  supply  the  place  of  a  criminal 
and  demoralizing  indulgence  ?  Do  they  not  urge 
prevention  as  a  better  remedy  for  intemperance 
than  cure  ?  In  what,  then,  do  the  Teetotalers 
?  Where  are  they  wrong  ?  Or  rather, 
can  they  fail  to  be  right  .*  Some  of  the 
opponents  of  this  glorious  doctrine  declaim 
against  the  pledge.  Now  the  pledge  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  principle  of  total  abstinence.  Tee- 
totalism is  the  same,  with  or  without  the  pledge  ; 
only,  the  pledge  is  an  additional  guarantee  that 
the  doctrine  will  be  faithfully  adhered  to.  The 
most  honest  man  will  not  hesitate  to  break  a  mere 
verbal  promise  of  abstinence,  made  probably  to 
his  family,  or  in  answer  to  the  appeals  of  friends; 
—  but  no  good  and  really  upright  man  will  violate 
that  promise  which  he  has  consecrated  with  his 
signature.  And  has  not  man  a  right  to  fence  his 
virtues  round  with  fortifications  as  strong  as  pos- 
sible ?  He  has  not  only  the  right  to  do  so  ;  but 
prudence  recommends  the  measure.  Away,  then, 
with  all  cavils,  against  the  pledge  !  The  oppo- 
nent who  declaims  against  it  as  a  degrading  bond 
or  shackle,  forgets  that  if  he  himself  walked  into 
a  merchant's  counting-house  and  ordered  a  quan- 
tity of  goods  to  be  sent  round  to  his  own 
premises,  the  merchant  would  demand  a  bill  of 
exchange  in  payment  thereof,  and  would  not 
trust  much  to  his  customer's  verbal  promise. 
And  does  it  degrade  a  man  to  affix  his  signature 
to  such  a  document  ?  The  only  degradation  in 
the  case  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  of  an  individual 
refusing  to  sign  the  pledge—  a  circumstance  w  hicb 
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demonstrates  that  he  cannot  repose  the  slightest 
confidence  in  his  own  honour  and  integrity. 


THE  COUSINS. 

IT  was  one  of  those  rich  autumnal  evenings  which, 
whatever  poets  and  travellers  may  say  of  Italian  skies 
and  Campanian  plains,  nowhere  looks  more  lovely,  or 
glows  with  hues  of  such  surpassing  beauty,  ai  in  the 
green  valleys  of  merry  England.  The  golden  rayi  of 
the  last  sunbeam  still  lingered  on  the  side  of  the  distant 
hill,  crowning  it  as  with  a  departing  halo;  and  the 
tinkle  of  the  sheep-bell  came  faintly  on  the  passing 
breeze.  All  was  still  and  serene  :  it  was  an  hour  to 
soothe  the  mind  into  a  delicious  repose ;  but  the  flush- 
ed cheek  and  eager  eye  of  Helen  Conway,  as  she  gated 
from  her  window  upon  the  path  which  led  from  the  ad- 
jacent village  to  her  father's  dwelling,  told  bow  little 
sympathy  her  feelings  had  with  the  quiet  scenes  by 
which  she  was  surrounded. 

"  It  is  very  strange,"  said  she  at  length,  half  tam- 
ing from  the  window  towards  her  cousin  Agnes,  who 
was  titling  also  in  the  recess  of  the  window,—"  it  it 
very  s'.range  that  Cecil  has  not  appeared  before  now : 
be  was  not  wont  to  stay  so  late  ; — and  thir  too  the 
/ait  evening  he  may  see  us  for  a  long  time,"  she  added 
in  a  reproachful  tone. 

"  His  regiment  doei  positively  leave  for  Ireland  to- 
morrow, then  ?"  replied  Agnes,  without  raising  her  eyet 
from  her  book. 

"  It  does — and  he  promised — but,  hush  !  'tis  Juba't 
bark  :  there — he  bounds  over  the  style ;  ah  !  Agnes,  I 
knew  he  would  not  deceive  us !" 

"  Ui !"  echoed  Agnes  emphatically. 

Helen  coloured  slightly  ;  but  the  approach  of  Julia 
and  his  master  put  a  period  to  any  further  remark. 
Meanwhile,  $>ile  the  expected  youth  is  paying  his  re- 
spects to  the  fair  coumn»,  we  will  give  the  reader  a 
short  sketch  of  each. 

-wHelen  Conway  was  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman 
whose  fortune,  if  it  did  not  enable  him  to  launch  ibto 
he  fashionable  extravagances  of  life,  sufficed  to  afford 
him  the  enjoyment  of  most  of  its  elegances.  Left  a 
widower  when  Helen  was  but  ten  jears  of  age,  hi* 
whole  time  had  from  that  period  been  devoted  to  form- 
ing and  improving  her  mind  :  nor  was  the  task  an  un- 
profitable one.  Helen,  with  all  the  quickness  of  wo- 
man, had  much  of  the  reflection  of  the  other  sex  :  it  was 
thus  as  her  dawning  faculties  became  developed,  and 
her  mind  stored  with  valuable  knowledge,  that  the 
gaiety  of  the  light-hearted  girl  prevented  her  from  be- 
coming a  pedant  in  petticoats;  and  while  one  moment 
she  would  surprise  with  the  extent  of  her  information, 
at  the  next  she  would  fascinate  by  her  innocent  and 
almost  childish  vivacity.  In  her  temperament  she  was 
ardent  and  enthusiastic;  but  an  innate  pride  seemed 
like  a  veil  to  conceal  the  warmth  of  those  dangerous 
attributes  of  a  female  heart ;  and  it  wan  only  to  those 
who  shared  her  utmost  confidence  that  Helen  Conway  . 
appeared  as  she  really  was — a  very  woman ;  aud  one, 
too,  the  gentlest  and  most  confiding  of  her  sex.  Her 
cousin  Agnes  was  almost  the  reverse  of  Helen  in  every 
point  of  chancier.  Naturally  selfish  and  designing, 
she  disguised  her  real  disposition  under  the  mask  of 
excessive  candour  and  good  nature.  She  was  what  is 
generally  termed  pretty — that  is,  without  being  a  re- 
gular beauty.  She  had  an  animated  cast  of  counte- 
nance, which  was  very  much  admired.  Helen's  wai  a 
beauty  of  a  higher  and  more  intellectual  order ; — a  pale 
high  brow,  dark  expressive  eyes,  delicately  chiselled 
mouth  and  nose,  and  a  form  whose  height  was  rendered 
more  commanding  by  its  exquisite  symmetry  and  the 
graceful  dignity  of  her  motions. 

A  few  months  before  the  time  we  speak  of,  Helen  had 
met  Cecil  (then  a  subaltern  in  an  infantry  regiment) 
at  a  neighbouring  ball.  Gifted  with  more  intellectual 
acumen  than  many  of  his  cloth,  he  was  not  long  in  dis- 
covering and  selecting  from  the  herd  of  country  belles, 
who  came  armed  for  conquest  to  the  revel,  the  gentle 
and  retiring  Helen. 

After  having  danced  a  qnadrille  with  her,  he  led  her 
to  a  seat  somewhat  apart  from  the  throng.  There,  in 
the  increasing  confidence  of  an  animated  conversation, 
Helen,  by  the  lively  sallies  of  her  wit  and  the  elevated 
dignity  of  her  understanding,  unconsciously  threw  a 
spell  over  her  new  acquaintance,  of  which  he  could 
scarcely  believe  the  reality  until  the  following  morning, 
when- he  found  himself  leisurely  walking  towards  her 
father's  house,  with  as  strong  a  predisposition  to  be 
irretrievably  in  love,  as  *ver  possessed  a  young  gentle- 
man of  susceptible  propensities.  Had  it  happened  that 
Helen  was  insensible  to  the  tender  whitperings  of 
Cecil,  our  tale  might  have  stopped  here — or  rather,  it 
would  never  have  begun  ; — but  she  listened  with  down- 
cast eyes  to  his  protections  of  eternal  fidelity ;  and 
when,  after  an  acquaintance  of  about  two  months,  and 
visits  every  day,  he  imprinted  on  her  fair  hand  a  kiss, 
she  did  not  frown,  nor  withdrew  it  ;  but  sh*  lucked  a* 
interestingly  confuted  as  young'  ladies  under  similar 
circumstances  are  wont  to  do. 

The  atmosphere  of  love  will  not  long  continue  clear  : 
sunshine  ii  ever  succeeded  by  cloods,  and  smiles  by* 
tear*.  •  Cecil'i  regiment,  after  a  few  month*'  siij.mrn.ia 
the  village,  received  orders  to  embark  for  Ireland.  This. 
wa*  •  cruel  blow  to  the  lovers  :  they  felt  a*  if  I  he  fiat  of 
destiny  had  disunited  them  for  ever  j  and  it  wa«  tbetr- 
fore  with  thoughtful  looks  and  swelling  heart* that  they 
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*Mt  previous  to  their  separation  in  Helen's  little  par- 
lour— the  scene  of  many  a  bliuful  recollection  now 
rendered  bitter  by  the  thoughts  of  their  approaching 
misfortune. 

Cecil  had  taken  his  seat  by  the  side  of  Helen  :  one  of 
her  hand*  was  pressed  between  both  of  his.  They  spoke 
but  little ;  and  their  conversation  was  confined  to  low 
and  indistinct  whispers.  Agnes  had  resumed  her  book 
in  the  window  ;  but  her  eye  glanced  incessantly  from 
the  page  towards  the  lovers.  A  restless  movement  of 
her  lips  betrayed  some  internal  emotion  which  she 
could  no  longer  suppress;  and,  flinging  down  the  book 
with  a  pettish  air,  she  suddenly  rose.  Helen,  started 
by  the  fall  of  the  book,  turned  to  discover  the  cause. 

"  It  is  nothing,"  said  Agnes,  laughing,  "  but  an  ex- 
periment of  mine  to  see  if  anything  can  rouse  you  from 
your  lethargy.  Well — if  I  ever  saw  such  a  melancholy, 
moping  pair  !  Do,  Helen,  try  if  a  song  will  reanimate 
Cecil's  penserose  humour." 

Helen,  with  a  faint  smile,  complied,  running  on  the 
keys  of  the  piano-forte  a  few  chords  of  a  plaintive  air, 
which  she  had  learned  from  Cecil.  She  sang  in  a  voice 
naturally  sweet,  but  now  rendered  more  touching  by 
the  emotions  that  struggled  in  her  bosom,  a  few  stanzas 
of  Camoen's  touching  canzonets.  The  subject  was  that 
of  a  forsaken  girl  complaining  of  the  falsehood  of  her 
absent  lover. 

"  Shall  I  too  be  forgotten,  Cecil?"  whispered  Helen 
to  her  lover,  as  he  hung  over  the  chair;  "shall  I  too 
be  forgotten,  and  left  to  sigh  ditties  of  blighted  love  to 
the  pale  moon,  when  you  arc  gone?" 

"  Helen,  this  is  unkind — 'tis  cruel  at  such  a  mo- 
ment !  Oh  !  wherefore  doubt  my  truth,  my  devotion  ?" 
"  Hush  !  I  know  that  man's  affections  are  the  sport 
of  chance.  He  goes  into  the  world  amongst  the  beau- 
tiful and  pay— lie  sees  around  him  bright  eyes  and 
warm  hearts, — the  temptation  is  too  strong  for  his  will , 
—be  forgets  the  once  loved  cheek  that  grows  pale,  and 
the  eye  that  becomes  dim  watching  his  return  : — he  re- 
turns not ;  or  if  be  do,  he  is  cold  and  changed,  his  vows 
•re  forgotten,  he  has  learned  to  love  another  !" 
"  Helen,  Helen  !  what  a  picture  !" 
'"Tis  not  yet  filled  up.  What  becomes  of  the  for- 
saken one  ?  does  the  world  contain  a  balm  for  a  broken 
heart  P  can  the  affections  she  has  garnered  up  for  one 
be  bestowed  upon  another.  No — the  casket  has  been 
robbed  of  its  gem  :  the  light  that  shone  upon  her  ex- 
istence is  quenched, — and  what  remains  for  her  but  to 
die  ?" 

"  Helen,  think  you  that  I  could  ever  prove  untrue  ?" 
"I  think  better  of  your  mind,  Cecil,  than  to  suppose 
that  you  could  contemplate  such  an  act;  but  you  have 
the  same  feelings,  the  same  passions,  the  same  foibles  as 
others  of  your  sex.  Would  you  be  a  phenomenon 
amongst  men  ?" 

Cecil  replied  not ;  and  again  the  conversation  struck 
into  an  indistinct  murmur. 

The  following  morning  the  young  soldier  quitted*  the 
village  of  D  ,  and  Helen  was  left  to  her  own  me- 
ditation, unless  when  relieved  by  the  lively  sallies  of 
her  cousin,  who,  now  become  more  animated  than 
usual,  rallied  her  incessantly  on  her  love-sick  re- 
veries. 

In  a  very  short  time  after  Cecil's  departure,  Helen's 
heart  was  gladdened  by  a  letter  from  him,  in  which  he 
informed  her  he  had  joined  his  regiment  in  Dublin, 
which  he  found  extremely  gay,  but  that  he  could  expe- 
rience no  happiness  while  removed  from  her  who  was 
the  sun  of  his  earthly  felicity. 

:  Long  and  frequent  were  the  consultations  the  cousins 
held  upon  the  epistle.  Helen  saw  Jnly  in  it  the  same 
warm  affectionate  sentiments  which  had  ever  governed 
her  lover's  actions,  while  Agnes  insisted  that  he  had 
already  entered  the  whirl  of  pleasure,  and  had  begun 

to  forget  the  quiet  village  of  D and  all   its  rustic 

associations.  Each  damsel  seemed  satisfied  that  her 
own  interpretation  was  the  true  one  ;  until  the  lapse  of 
•Utumn  and  the  approach  of  winter  brought  no  second 
letter  from  Cecil,  aud  afforded  strong  grounds  for  sus- 
pecting that  the  unfavourable  conjectures  of  Agnes 
were  nearer  the  truth  than  those  of  her  confiding 
cousin. 

Helen  now  seldom  spoke  of  Cecil ;  nor  did  his  silence 
seem  to  affect  her  in  any  manner,  save  by  an  increasing 
love  of  solitary  walks :  in  all  other  respects  she  was 
unaltered  ; — she  played,  sang,  and  entertained  her 
father's  friends  with  her  usual  ease  and  gaiety.  Thus 
it  frequently  is  with  the  human  heart :  to  the  casual 
observer  it  seems  like  the  smooth  and  unruffled  sea; 
bat  few  eyes  can  discover  the  strong  under-current  that 
silently  and  seeretely  tends  towards  one  point,  fretting 
and  chafing  in  its  course  the  channel  that  itself  has 
made.  Helen's  evenings'  walks  were  often  prolonged 
until  the  fading  daylight  had  left  the  world  in  dark- 
.  fleis,  and  the  fast  falling  dew  chilled  her  frame.  Then 
•he  would  return  ;  and,  without  making  any  change  in 
ier  dress,  resume  her  usual  household  avocations. 

It  was  after  one  of  those  protracted  rambles  that  a 
slight  cold,  which  confined  her  to  her  room  for  a  few 
days,  gave  the  first  indications  of  the  secret  ravages 
•which  her  constitution  had  sustained.  When  she  next 
took  her  place  »t  the  family  breakfast  tali  IP,  there  was  a 
frightful  change  •visible  in  her  appearance ;  her 
cheeks  had  become'  hollow  and  colonrles* ;  anil  her 
eyes,  though  they  shone  with  their  usual  brilliancy, 
•were  sunk  in  their  sockets.  Ytt  she  smiled  with  her 
Accustomed  cheerfulness  ;  and  .  when  her  friends  ex- 
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pressed  concern  for  the  delicate  state  of  her  health,  she 
laughed  at  their  fears,  and  said  that  she  intended  to  be 
the  merriest  of  the  village  group  at  their  Christmas 
sports.  Christmas  came ;  but  the  graceful  form  of  He- 
len Conway  was  missing  in  the  merry  dance;  and  her 
light  laugh  and  sweet  voice  were  unheard  in  the  festi- 
val. The  cold  band  of  consumption,  though  arrested 
by  the  skill  of  medicine,  still  clutched  its  victim  with 
tenacious  grasp.  Helen's  constitution  bad  been  excel- 
lent; and  it  was  only  by  slow  degrees  that  the  insidi- 
ous enemy  could  sap  its  foundations ;  and  when  at 
Christmas  she  found  she  was  'still  unable  to  quit  her 
chamber,  she' looked  forward  to  the  fresh  flowers  of 
spring  as  the  heralds  of  the  return  of  the  roses  to  her 
cheeks. 

The  dreary  frowns  of  winter  had  passed  away, 
and  were  succeeded  by  the  changeful  month  of  April — • 
that  fickle  time  when  Nature's  smiles  and  tears  mingle 
as  kindly  as  the  parting  kisses  of  a  venerable  matron 
and  her  gentle  grandchild.  But  Helen  Conway  had  not 
received  that  benefit  from  the  return  of  spring  which 
she  had  anticipated.  Wasting,  wearing  almost  mi- 
perceptibly  away,  the  lamp  ofjlife  now  hardly  flickered  in 
its  socket.  Yet  she  still  retained  that  strength  of  mind 
which  sustained  her  spirit  to  the  last.  She  had  not  for 
months  mentioned  the  name  of  Cecil,  until  one  morn- 
,ing,  while  reclining  upon  a  sofa  supported  by  cushions, 
no  one  being  in  the  room  but  Agues,  she  suddenly 
asked  what  day  of  the  month  it  was. 

"  The  twelfth  of  April,  love,"  replied  her  cousin. 
"  The  twelfth  !"  ejaculated  Helen. 
"  What  is  there  singular  in  this  day  ?" 
"  Nay— little.     Only   I  was  just   thinking  that  this 
very  day,  twelve  months  ago,*did   I   first  see  Cecil  in 
this  room." 

"  Helen,  dear,  you  must  forget  such  subject*,"  said 
Agnes,  hastily. 

"  Forget !  alas,  I  shall  soon  be  where  all  will  be  for- 
gotten !  Yes — 'tis  strange — twelve  months  ago  pre- 
cisely ;  and  the  morning  was  as  bright  and  beautiful 
as  this  !  Agnes,  I  should  like  once  more  to  look  upon 
the  fair  face  of  nature.  I  think  wj|h  your  assistance  I 
could  walk  to  the  window.  I  feel  quite  strong  to-day, 
and  the  sight  of  .the  green  trees  aud  opening  flowers 
would  cheer  me." 

Accordingly,  aided  by  Agnes,  the  poor  invalid  reach- 
ed the  window  :  for  a  few  moments  she  gazed  in  silent 
rapture  upon  the  scene. 

•'  How  beautiful  '."  she  exclaimed  ;  "  how  beautiful 
to  the  exile  seem  the  valleys  of  the  land  he  is  quitting 
for  ever.  What  an  earth  were  this,  did  not  our  way- 
ward  passions  mar  its  fairest  features.  Look,  Agnes,  at 
those  violets  that  nod  their  purple  heads  along  yonder 
bank.  I  almost  fancy  that  I  breathe  their  rich  per- 
fume. They  were  planted  by  Cecil." 

"  Helen,  I  fear  you  will  over-exert  yourself  by 
speaking  too  long,"  said  Agnes. 

"  No,  Agnes— it  does  me  good  :  'twas  the  silent 
worm  that  gnawed  away  my  heart  in  secret." 

As  she  spoke,  a  flush,  deeper  aud  more  sudden  tnan 
the  hectic  of  her  disease,  flooded  her  cheek  and  brow. 

"  Agnes  !  Agnes  !"  she  exclaimed,  almost  breath- 
less,— "  see  that  dog  that  comes  running  along  the 
path  ;  is  it  not  like — it  is — it  is — Juba  !  aud,  merciful 
heaven!  Cecil!"  and  the  agitated  girl  sank  back  in 
her  chair,  almost  fainting. 

"  You  positively  must  not  see  him,  Helen, '\said  her 
cousin  eagerly. 

"Not  see  him,  Agnes!"  replied  the  proud  girl, 
rising  to  her  full  height  without  assistance.  "  Think 
you,  now  that  the  momentary  weakness  of  my  woman's 
heart  is  past,  that  I  shall  shrink  from  a  meeting.  No 
—you  shall  see  how  firmly  I  will  act  !" 

Resuming  her  teat,  she  awaited  with  apparent  calm- 
ness the  approach  of  her  faithless  lover.  The  door 
opened,  and  Cecil  hastily  entered: — he  had  advanced  a 
few  steps,  when,  perceiving  Helen,  he  stopped  as  if  pe- 
trified !  At  length,  rushing  towards  her,  he  flung 
himself  at  her  feet;  and  grasping  one  of  her  thin  wast- 
ed hands,  he  exclaimed  in  a  voice  almost  inarticulate 
with  emotion,  "  Helen,  my  beloved — is  it  thus  we 
meet  ?" 

Helen,  by  a  strong  effort,  retained  sufficient  compo- 
sure to  withdraw  her  hand;  and,  pointing  to  a  «hair, 
said,  in  a  cold  tone,  "  Mr.  Cecil,  pray  be  seated;  the 
time  for  this  trifling  has  long  past!" 

"Pott!  and  why  is  it  past,  Helen  !"  ejaculated  the 
young  man,  in  an  agony  of  despair.  "  Was  it  thus 
we  parted  ?" 

"  Mr.  Cecil,  we  must   change  the  subject!    I  have 

learned  a  lesson,  sir " 

"  But,  one  word,  Helen,  before  I  am  condemned ! 
Why  did  you  not  reply  to  my  numerous  letters  ?" 

"  Sir,  do  you  mean  to  add  duplicity  to  wrong  ?"  de- 
manded Helen. 

"Helen,  I  sptak  the  truth  !  Letter  after  letter  I 
wrote  to  you  without  receiving  a  line  in  reply  ;  till 
maddened  at  your  neglect,  I  received  leave  of  absence, 
and  hurried  over  to  learn  from  your  own  lips  the  cause 
of  it !" 

A  visible  tremor  ran  through  Helen's  frame  ;  and, 
turning  upon  Cecil  a  look  in  which  joy  and  agony 
were  strangely  blended,  she-laid  her  cold  hand  upon 
Us,  and,  speaking  slowly  and  earnestly,  i aid,  "  Cecil, 
as  you  viluc  the  peace  of  a  spirit  which  is  pven  now 
hovering  upon  the.  threshold  of  eternity,  deceue  me 
MtL  it  thiith*  troth  ycwtaU?"  ^ 
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"  It  is — it  is  !"  cried  Cecil ;  and  he  ratified  his,  as* 
sertion  by  an  appeal  to  heaven. 

"  I  never  received  but  one  letter  of  yours  ;  and 
though  I  told'  it  not  to  the  world,  the  thought  of  your 
faithlessness  broke  my  heart.  I  am  dying — dying, 
Cecil  ;  but  I  shall  die  happy  in  the  consciousness  that  I 
am  still  beloved  by  you  !" 

She  leant  her  cheek  upon  her  lover's  shoulder,  ex- 
hausted by  her  emotions,  while  her  fast  dropping  tears 
fell  like  rain  npon  his  bosom.  Fearful  of  agitating  her 
any  farther,  Cecil  bore  her  gently  to  the  window,  where 
the  bright  beams  of  the  mid-day  sun  were  playing; 
through  the  young  green  leaves  of  the  vine  that 
wreathed  round  it. 

"  I  am  better  here,"  said  Helen :  •'  I  will  sit  in  this 
sunshine— I  feel  its  warm  beams  cheering  my  chilled 
heart.  Open  the  window,  dear  Cecil— the  fresh  air 
will  revive  me :  how  sweetly  and  freshly  it  comes  \ 
Cecil,  your  hand — let  me  feel  you  near  me !  Ah  ! 
the  sweet  song  of  those  birds— their  music  will  soon  be 
lost  to  me:  in  the  cold  grave  there  is  no  sweet  music. 
Ah  !  that  pang — Cecil,  don't  go — I  am  happy — how 
happy— let  me '" 

The  gentle  girl's  head  sank— her  bright  eyes  grew 
dim — a  shadow  came  over  her  beautiful  features, — it 
was  DBA  i  ii  ! 

We  dare  not  profane  the  solemn  scene  by  going 
farther  with  the  picture.  A  plain  white  slab  in  the 
village  church-yard  marks  the  resting-place  of  all  that 
is  mortal  of  Helen  Conway.  Cecil,  after  her  decease, 
rejoined  his  regiment,  and  in  the  field  of  glory  won 
those  laurels  which  may  hide,  but  not  heal,  the  wounds 
of  his  seared  heart. 

There  is  but  one  other  circumstance  connected  with 
this  true  tale  worth  recording.  Many  years  after  the. 
events  here  related,  Colone)  Cecil,  now  a  retired  vete- 
ran, received  a  packet  containing  all  the  letters  which 
he  had  written  to  Helen  Conway,  but  which  the  person 
who  now  returned  them,  and  who  was  on  the  bed  of 
death,  acknowledged  to  have  intercepted  from  motives 
of  jealousy  and  envy.  This  wretched  woman  was 
Helen's  cousin,  Agues ! 

J.  S.  C. 


REVIEWS. 

Hittory  of  the  Total  Abstinence  Pledge  Quftliun  ,  Ex- 
plaining the    True    Position  of  the    Britiih   and 
Foreign    Society  for  the  Svppreirion  of  Intempe 
ranee.      By  H.    FKEKMAN.     pp.   32.     London:  J- 
Pasco. 

IT  is  deeply  to  be  deplored  that  the  internal  feuds  and 
discords  of  the  great  Teetotal  Societies  of  the  metro- 
polis should  render  necessary  the  publication  of  such 
pamphleU  as  thfc  one  under  notice.  Mr.  Freeman 
himself  deplores  this  necessity,  berause  be  appends 
to  his  work  some  very  excellent  arguments  for  a  Gene- 
ral Union,  to  which  we  shall  presently  refer.  It  ap] 
pears,  from  this  work,  that  the  following  gentle- 
men were  the  first  who  ever  signed  their  names  to 
a  pledge  of  total  abstinence  in  England: — Messieurs 
Greatiex,  Dickenson,  Broadbelt,  Smith,  J.  Livesey, 
Anderton,  and  King.  The  pledge  here  subscribed 
to,  ran  thus  :— "  We  agree  to  abstain  from  all  li- 
quors of  an  intoxicating  quality,  whether  ale,  por- 
ter, wine,  or  ardent  spirits,  except  as  medicine."  At 
the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Preston  Temperance 
Society,  on  the  26th  of  March,  1833,  the  following 
pledge  was  also  rendered  admissible  : — "We  do  further 
agree  to  abstain,  for  one  year,  from  ale,  porter,  wine, 
ardent  spirits,  and  all  intoxicating  liquor,  except  aa 
medicines,  or  in  a  religious  ordinance.*'  This  clause 
was  abolished  in  the  ensuing  year ;  and  a  new  and 
morelcomprehensive  pledge  was  introduced.  Mr.  John 
Giles  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  of  those 
philanthropists  who  introduced  the  principle  of  Total 
Abstinence,  accompanied  by  a  pledge,  to  public 
notice  in  London;  and  shortly  afterwards  the  seeds 
of  the  Teetotal  Society  were  sown  at  Mr.  Grosjean's 
house  in  the  Quadrant  The  New  British  and  Foreign 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Intemperance  was  esta- 
blished on  the  29th  of  August.  The  following  is  an 
account  of  the  entrance  of  the  Earl  of  Stanhope  into 
the  sphere  of  Teetutalism: — 

"Agreeable  to  his  Lordship's  cnggestion,  a  depu- 
tation from  the  Committee  waited  upon  him  at  the  hour 
appointed,  consisting  of  the  Rev.  J.  Sherman,  Mr. 
Blakely,  the  Treasurer,  and  the  Secretary.  They  were 
received  in  the  most  courteous  manner,  and,  upon  being 
seated,  his  Lordship  asked  for  the  book,  that  he  might 
sign  the  declaration,  and  become  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety: after  signing  his  name,  he  wrote  underneath, 
£5,  annually.  The  interview  lasted  nearly  two  hoars, 
and  was  highly  interesting.  The  committee  would  ac- 
knowledge witV  the  deepest  grairtude  the  hand  that  ha* 
directed  them  to  his  Lordship  at  this  very  important 
juncture  of  the  affairs  of  this  Society,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  benefits  thai  must  neceisarily  reaiilt  to  the 
cause  generally,  from  one  manifesting  snch. decision  of 
character,  but  aa  an  indication  uf  the  pvrifying  princi- 
ples of  the  Society  shortly  pervading  the  whole  of  that 
class  of  whom  his  Lordship  is  »o  distinguished  a  mem- 
ber. If  success  be  any  criterion  of  the  Wessing  of  the 
Moat  High  resting  upon  an  Institution,  this  Society  baa 
it  in  a  most  eminent  degree.  Not  only  in  London,  hut 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  is  intelligence  pouring  in. 
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of  the  most  encouraging  nature,  and  calli  for  abundant 
thanksgiving  from  the  friendf  of  tke  Society,  and  of 
the- human  race." 

The  first  general  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  i o 
Exeter  Hall,  on  the  23rd  of  May,  1837.  The  second 
anniversary  took  place  in  May,  1838.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  1839,  a  Protest  against  the  abolition  of 
•»  hat  is  termed  the  short  pledge,  was  published,  signed 
by  Messieurs  Burtt,  Giles,  Freeman,  and  Ball.  This 
Protest  contained  the  following  article : — 

"  Because  many,  to  whom  total  abstinence  would  be 
an  incalculable  blessing,  are  willing  to  sign  the  Short 
Pledge,  while  they  entertain  a  conscientious  objection 
to  bind  themselves  to  more  restrictive  measures  than  it 
proposes,  and  in  the  absence  of  what  they  deem  a 
suitable  Pledge,  will  sign  no  Pledge  at  all,  thereby 
augmenting  the  danger  of  speedily  relinquishing  their 
intention  to  become  total  abstainers.'' 

The  following  Protest  was  issued  by  Earl  Stanhope, 
relative  to  the  abolition  of  the  short  pledge: — 

"  1  st. — Because  it  would  prevent  every  Member  from 
using  intoxicating  liquors  at  a  beverage  under  medioal 
prescription. 

"  2nd. — Because  it  would  prevent  every  Member 
from  providing  for  a  guest  any  intoxicating  liquors, 
and  would  thus  lead  to  an  unjustifiable  interference  in 
his  conduct  towards  his  friends  or  acquaintances. 

3rd. — Because  it  might  oblige  every  Member  to  dis- 
miss all  his  domestic  servants,  or  labourers,  to  whom  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  allow  intoxicating  liquors,  and 
who  could  not  altogether  abstain  from  them  ;  or  might 
induce  his  servants,  or  labourers,  to  procure  in  public- 
houtei  those  liquors  which  would  be  denied  to  them  at 
home. 

"  4th. — Because  the  injuttice  of  thus  dismissing  such 
servants,  or  labourers,  whatever  might  be  their  length 
of  service,  their  fidelity  and  attachment,  their  moral  or 
intellectual  qualities,  or  their  merits  in  discharging 
their  respective  duties,  would  excite  general  indig- 
nation, and  would  be  most  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
the  Society. 

"5th. — Because  the  proposed  Pledge,  from  its  being 
in  many  cases  quite  inapplicable,  would  curtail  the  in- 
fluence, and  counteract  the  exertions  of  the  Society. 

"  6th. — Because  the  substitution  of  the  proposed 
Pledge,  in  lieu  of  those  which  the  alternative  is  now 
offered  to  those  who  desire  to  become  Members,  would, 
in  my  opinion,  be  a  total  subversion  of  an  established 
and  fundamental  principle  of  the  Society.'' 

The  dismemberment  of  the  Society  is  thus  de- 
scribed : — 

"  After  the  Delegates  had  decided  the  '  Pledge 
question,'  that  body  recommended  not  to  introduce  the 
Pledge  controversy  into  the  meeting  of  members,  to 
which  there  was  a  general  understanding  of  consent. 
Soon  after  six  o'clock  much  excitement  prevailed  in  the 
members'  meeting  which  had  then  gathered.  Mr.  F. 
Grosjean  moved,  and  Mr.  J.  Meredith  seconded,  '  That 
the  American  Pledge  be  henceforth  the  pledge  of  the 
Society.'  After  much  discussion  it  was  proposed  that 
those  who  voted  for  the  two  pledges  (as  agreed  in  the 
Delegates'  Meeting)  should  remove  to  another  room, 
and  those  who  -voted  for  the  American  pledge  alone 
should  remain  in  the  same  room,  each  member  having 
two  cards  for  voting.  When  they  had  separated,  tellers 
were  appointed  to  take  the  cards,  or  votes,  as  the  mem- 
bers passed  a  door.  The  result  was — For  the  two 
pledges,  337 — For  the  American  pledge  alone,  250. 
On  the  following  morning,  contrary  to  general  agree- 
ment, it  was  again,  proposed  to  re-consider  the  decision 
of  yesterday,  on  the  ground  that  some  might  have  ar- 
rived who  were  not  then  present,  to  which  it  was  replied 
that  several  Delegates  had  left  town,  under  an  impres- 
sion that  the  pledge  question  was  entirely  settled  ;  it 
•was,  however,  put  to  the  vote,  and  the  decision  of  the 
previous  day  confirmed;  upon  which,  W.  Janson,  J. 
Meredith,  and  others,  who  had  advocated  the  exclusive 
adoption  of  the  American  pledge,  refused  to  take  any 
further  part  in  the  proceedings,  and  signified  their  in- 
tention to  form  another  Society.  The  Delegates  then 
proceeded  with  the  business,  and  appointed  the  Officers 
and  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year." 

The  party,  that  formed  the  New  British  and  Foreign 
Temperance  Society,  retained  possession  of  the  books, 
funds,  &c.,  of  the  Society  which  was  thus  split  into 
portions  ;  and  the  followers  of  Earl  Stanhope's  view  ol 
the  question  organized  themselves  as  the  British  and 
Foreign  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Intemperance. 
The  following  extract  gives  an  idea  of  the  progress  of 
the  latter  Society  daring  the  yean  1839  and  1840. 

"  Tke  Committee  of  the  british  and  Foreign  Society 

for    tke  Suppression   of   Intemperance   had   bat  little 

funds,  and  supported  the  cause  very  much  at  their  own 

.    expense.     To  the  benevolent  Treasurer  Ihuch  is  due,  for 

the  liberal   manner   In   which   he    answered  ;  the   calls 

so  repeatedly   made.     Mare   than  fifty   Auxiliary   So 

cieties  were  nutted  during  the  year;  much  new  (tronnr 

i  \  WM broken  up,  many   Societies  established,  and  others 

1  assisted.     The  reader  is  referred  to  their  Annual  Report 

The   Society    ie  now   prosperous,   hating  nearly   1OO 

Auxiliaries,   and  in  its    employ    twelve   paid, 

several  gratuitous  agents." 

Mr.  Freeman  has  explained  the  origin  of  the  disunion 
in  the  original  Society  in  a  candid  and  impartial  manner ; 


and  every  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  his  assertions. 
We  shall  now  quote  a  few  of  his  arguments  for  a 
National  Union ;  and  with  that  extract  clow  this  notice 
of  a  work  which  is  highly  creditable  to  its  author's  im- 
partiality and  honesty  :— 

"  The  -division  of  the  Society  causes  a  considerable 
expense,  which  otherwise  might  be  saved.  This  is 
proved  from  the  fact,  that,  in  several  districts,  agents  are 
:mployed,  and  rooms  hired,  by  each  Society,  while  one 
Society  could  more  beneficially  serve  the  cause  in  that 
district,  and  effect  a  saving  of  half  the  cost,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  bad  tendency  of  the  spirit  of  rivalry  m 
any  work  of  true  benevolence. 

"  The  divided  state  of  the  Total  Abstinence  Society  is 
a  powerful  excitement  to  bad  feelings  in  forming  an 
estimate  of  the  motives  and  conduct  of  persons  belong- 
ing to  the  other  section.  The  division  of  the  Parent 
Society  has  led  to  much  discord  in  local  societies,  and 
has  produced  in  them  also,  in  many  Instances,  the 
unhappy  division  into  two  parts,  which  has.-  had  the 
effect  of  injuring  the  general  cause." 

SMchetJrom  Mister  Humphrey's  CToc*.     Number  I. 

Hvo.  pp.  8.  London ;  W.  Brittain. 
THB  Sketches  in  this  publication  are  admirable  ;  but  the 
letter-press,  which  is  intended  te  explain  each  design,  is 
beneath  contempt.  The  artist  is  clever,  and  has  hit  off 
the  character*  of  Master  Humphrey,  Q.uUf»,  and  the  Old 
Grandfather,  in  a  way  which  enables  us  to  recognise  the 
originals,  as  designed  by  Phiz,  in  a  moment.  Indeed, 
ttuilp  is  a  most  successful  sketch  :  Little  Nelly  is  the 
worst ;  her  countenance  wants  that  delicacy  of  expression 
with  which  Phiz  has  invested  it.  The  letter-press  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  work,  and  is  full  of  grammatical  errors, 
as  the  annexed  extract  will  demonstrate : — 

"  Although  not  a  prominent  figure  in  the  work,  only 
used  as  a  vehicle  for  introducing  the  other  characters, 
yet,  in  point  of  beauty  and  originality  of  sentiment,  there 
s  none  superior  to  it;  and  that  while  accompanying  the 
old  man  and  bis  grandchild  in  their  wanderings,  or 
laughing  at  the  witticism  of  Swiveller,  we  revert  to  the 
commencement  of  the  work,  and  long  for  another  tete-a- 
t£te  with  Master  Humphrey." 

We  have  marked  some  words  to  be  printed  in  italic*, 
to  show  how  miserably  ;md  incorrectly  the  second  portion 
of  the  passage  is  endeavoured  to  be  united  to  the  former. 
We  however  sincerely  •recommend  this  work  for  the  sake 
of  the  designs,  which  are  first-rate,  and  have  evidently 
emanated  from  the  pencil  of  a  most  talented  artist. 

The  Mariner*'.  Church  Temperance  Soldier*  and 
Sailor*'  Magazine.  Number  for  March.  London  : 
J.  L.  Meert's,  Wellclose  Square  ;  and  W.  BMttain, 
Paternoster  Row.  ' 

THIS  monthly  magazine,  which  is  sold  at  one  shilling, 
contains  an  immense  amount  of  most  interesting  matter 
relative  to  the  Teetotal  cause.  One  article  in  the  cur. 
rent  number  is  particularly  interesting  ;  and  that  relates 
to  the  condition  of  the  Queen's  Bench  Prison.  It  ap. 
pears  that  Mr.  Chapman,  the  Marshal  of  that  prison,  is 
most  remiss  in  his  duties,  and  does  not  adopt  any  effec- 
tual measures  for  the  prevention  of  the  sale  of  spirits 
within  the  ways,  although  several  statutes  enjoin  him  to 
pay  particular  attention  to  this  object.  Spirits  are  sold 
almost  openly  in  the  Queen's  Bench  Prison ;  and  the 
Marshal,  instead  of  visiting  the  premises  every  day, 
never  enters  the  prison  at  all  save  on  the  first  day  of 
every  month.  He  scarcely  ever  resides  on  the  spot,  as 
required  to  do  by  law  and  by  his  oath,  and  entrusts  the 
principal  part  of  the  management  of  the  prison  to  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Chester.  M.  G.  C.  Smith,  a  well. known 
Teetotaler,  was  confined  in  the  Bench  some  time  ago  ; 
and,  during  that  period  he  exerted  himself  to  spread  the 
principles  of  Testotalism  amongst  the  unfortunate  cap- 
tives ;  but  be  experienced  all  kinds  of  opposition  to  his 
humane  purposes,  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Chapman.  The 
following  letter,  addressed  by  Mr.  Smith  to  Mr.  Chap- 
man, appears  in  the  current  Number  of  the  magazine 
under  notice : — 

"  Yon  know,  Mr.  Chapman,  I  applied  for  permission 
to  have  a  Tent  or  Marquee  erected  on  vacant  ground  for 
a  Temperance  Festival,  as  a  gentleman  offered  to  provide 
the  Tent  and  the  Tea  at  a  fixed  price,  and  we  should  have 
had  a  moral  and  instructive  meeting ;  bnt  this  yon  re- 
fused. I  asked  to  rent  at  seven  shillings  a  week  the 
Brace  public-house  room  for  a  Temperance  Coffee-house 
and  Temperance-Hall,  and  Sergeant  Bray  offered  to  pro- 
vide Tea  and  Coffee ;  but  you  said  I  must  prepare  a  me- 
morial. Mr.  West  was  getting  it  sigufd,  when  some 
unhappy  victims  raged  and. established  a  drinking  FRKK 
AND  EASY  every  Thursday  night,  and  you  did  not  object 
or  want  a  memorial  here.  A  large  bill  was  exhibited, 
with'  '  No  HCMBUG-;'  and  flash  singers  from  without 
were  promised,  and  '  the  choir  vxU  be  taken  by  one  wot 
canrkaunt,'  closed  the  bill.  I  saw  the  sad  effects  of  your 
neglect,  and  the  intemperance  and  irreligioa  arouud  me, 
and  I  established  meeting*  every  Light,  bat  it  was  at  the 
imminent  rfek  of  my  life;  and  while  I  saw  that  for 
months  you  mnW  permit  large  figures  of  '  JACK  SH«P- 
PARD,'  firing  off  a  pistol,  M  he  chalked  OB  the  wall  in 
froat  of  all  the  rooms,  I  expected  from  the  adjuration*  and 
(wearing  of  some,  that  a  pistol  might,  under  the  in- 


fluence of  drink,  be  fired  into  my  room  some  night,  as 
the  knife  and  the  pistol  have  been  so  much  used  without 
the  prison  by  the  victim*  of  intemperance  of  late  yean. 
Your  watchmen  I  generally  found  were  asleep  in  the 
Tap,  and  there  was  no  police  constable  in  the  prison. 

•  You  know,  Mr.  Chapman,  that  at  a,  great  expense  I 
fitted  up  a  room  a*  a  Temperance  Hall  for  Temperance 
Meetings— you  saw  it— I  showed  it  to  you  and  your 
turnkeys,  and  every  .visitor  admired  it  At  length,  Mr. 
:'ol  v  il  Ic ,  your  turnkey,  sent  to  take  it  from  me  ;  I  rer 
used,  and  when  he  seat  .again,  I  wrote  1  would  not  give 
it  up  without  the  Marshal  required  it.  You  wrote  oo 
my  letter  '  I  do.1  I  then  yielded,  and  a  friend  after* 
wards  came  to  our  religious  meeting,  bnt  mistook  the 
room,  opened  that  door,  and  found, a  jovial  drinking 
[tarty  had  succeeded  us  there.  I  complained  loudly  of 
you  and  your  servant  then,  and  I  do  stUL  It  was  for 
the  good  of  the  public,  and  you  had  DO  right  to  take  it 
away,  or  Mr.  Colville  to  demand  it;  bnt,  thus  en- 
couraged, you  know  that  Mr.  Colville  sent  up  to  me  o* 
the  last  Lord's  Day  afternoon  a  turnkey  to  beg  I  would 
not  go  down  to  the  racket-ground  with  the  orphan 
children  of  our  asylum  to  preach,  at  my  life  was  in 
danger." 

If  these  statements  be  true— and  we  see  no  reason  for 
doubting  them — Mr.  Chapman  was  guilty  of  the  most 
anjust  and  imprudent  conduct  in  counteracting  Mr. 
Snhth's  philanthropic  designs.  It  appear*  that  the  Mar- 
sha], ,  on  his  entrance  upon  office,  takes  an  oath,  by 
which  he  binds  himself  to  obey  the  rules  of  the  esta- 
blishment. One  of  those  regulations  is  that  the  Mar- 
shal shall  constantly  reside  wit  bin -the  Rules  of  the 
prison,  or  within  the  prison  itself ;— and  yet  Mr.  Chap- 
man, in  spite  of  this  solema  oath,  is  seldom  to  be  seen 
within  five  miles  of  the  prison!  It  appears  that  the 
Marshal  has  a  direct  interest -in  encouraging  the  con- 
sumption of  beer  in  the  prison,  as  a  portion  of  bis  large 
income  of  three  thousand  six  hundred  per  annum  arise* 
from  a  per  centage  upon  every  butt  of  malt  liquor  which . 
enters  the  premises.  Altogether,  the  internal  govern. 
nient  of  the  Queen's  Bench  Prison  cries  loudly  for  re» 

inatMin  ;  and  now  that  we  have  taken,  up  the  subject, 
we  shall  not  readily  lose  sight  of  it. 


THB  DISSENTING  MINISTER. 

IT  was  on  a  .beautiful  autumn  evening,  as  the  sun 
poured  its  latest  beams  upon  the  placid  river,  that  I 
entered  a  small  chapel,  wherein  were  collected  about  a 
hundred  persons,  listening  to  the  discourse  of  an  aged 
man,  who  stood  upon  an  elevated  platform,  with  the 
book  of  life  in  his  hand.  Mild  and  conciliating  in  hi* 
discourse,  it  was  evident  to  me  that  his  soul  was  im- 
bued with  no  ordinary  devotion  ;  and  that,  though  .his. 
words  were  addressed  to  mortals,  his  meek  and  devout . 
mind  was  elevated  to  the  throne  of  the  Most  High.  I' 
listened  to  his  sermon  with  feelings  which  I  can  hardly 
analyse.  I  own  that  I  entered  the  chapel  without 
thought,  or,  at  any  rate,  without  feelings  of  a  purely 
religious  nature.  It  was  curiosity  alone,  I  fear,  which 
induced  me  to  enter  the  place  of  worship  ;  for  I  had 
imbibed  prejudices  against  the  peculiar  sect  to  which 
the  Dissenting  Minister  belonged.  Thees  prejudice*- 
were  only  to  be  eradicated  by  experience.  He  con- 
cluded his  discourse— so  remarkable  for  its  simplicity 
and  its  earnest  eloquence — and  dismissed  his  congre- 
gation with  the  accustomed  blening.  I  quilled  the 
bouse  of  Ood  with  tbe  rest ;  bnt  a  chord  had  been 
struck  in  my  heart,  which  vibrated  with,  unusual  rxnr*r. 
I  sought  a  sequestered  spot  and  gave  up  my  soul  to. 
meditation. 

Thn  reverend  old  man,  to  whom  I  had  been  listening 
for  the  greater  part  of  an  hour,  was  the  minister  of  a 
sect  which  I  bad  been  led  to  believe  was  characterised 
by  its  affectation  of  sanctity  and  superior  holiness,  but 
which  was  in  reality  rather  remarkable  for  the  vicious- 
ness  of  its  members  than  for  their  virtues.  "  And  is  it 
possible,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  that  such  a  teacher  can 
be  a  hypocrite  ?  No,  1  cannot  think  it  for  an  instant  t 
and  if  he  practises  that  which  he  teaches,  surely  hit 
example  must  go  far  to  meliorate  his  flock."  As  1  thus 
thought,  I  saw  the  Dissenting  Minister  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, and  was  impelled  by  an  irresistible  impulse  to 
accost  him.  "Good  evening,  sir,"  I  said.  He  re- 
turned  my  salutation.  "  I  have  to  thank  yen  for  an. 
excellent  discourse,"  I  continued.  The  old  man 
smiled  gently — "  You  arc  not  one  of  my  followers,  I 
think  7"  "  No,  sir ;  but  were  your  disciples  aH:  like  - 
you,  I  really  think  that  i  should  become  one." 

We  continued  our  conversation  until  it  wa*  nearly 
dark,  and  never  did  I  receive  more  satisfaction  from  the. 
conversation  of  any  .person  that  I  had  ever  before  met 
with,  however  eminent  for  piety  or  talent.  We  parted, 
the  old  man  inviting  me  to  pay  him.  a  vistl  at  his  hum- 
ble dwelling,  which  he  ia«U«ii M  JM*«JS)  .  •  i 

Some   day*  after,  I  was  waJk*»j  in:  tW  direction  of 
the  old  mi  n  iste  r'«  •  cottage  ;   a nd  I   took  ad  van  i**je  •  of 
his  inr itation  to  inquire  if  <h*  were  at  horn*.     I  eras  an-  • 
swered   in  the  affirmative .  by  •*  respectable  oU  wasaaa 
whom  I  found   to   be  hit   housekeeper,  and,  indeed,  hi* 
sole  domestic. .  I  entered.*  neat  room  wh*r*  the  veae-  • 
rable  man  was  seated  drinking  his  chocolate.     He  wel- 
comed me  with  kindness;  and,  ringing  the  bell,  ordered 
another  cup  of  chocolate,  which  I  in  vain  attempted  to 
refuse.      His  learning.  I  found,  to  my  surprise,  to. 
great,  and  his   knowledge  extensive;  bit  there  wa 
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patriarchal  simplicity  about  him  which  I  never  remem- 
Mr  to  have  met  with  before.  He  made  me  acquainted 
with  hit  history.  It  seemed  that  he  was  a  widower, 
and  bad  buried,  several  years  before,  a  beloved  wife  and 
an  only  child.  His  parents  had  been  poor,  but  in  the 
highest  degree  respectable,  and  of  the  same  persuasion 
as  himself.  The  liberality  of  an  uncle  had  enabled  him 
to  follow  the  profession  to  which  his  own  inclinations 
led  him;  and,  at  an  early  age,  he  became  the  minister 
of  the  same  chapel  to  which  he  now  belonged. 

"  I  am  now  seventy-three,"  he  concluded,  "  and  you 
see  that  I  still  retain  my  faculties." 

He  might   have   said,  with  Adam,  in  At  you  LUt 

"  Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty  : 
For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood 
Nor  did  I  with  unbashful  forehead  woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debility. 
Therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter, 
Fickly,  but  kindly ..» 

I  left  the  house  of  the  minister  convinced  that  I 
had  formed  a  wrong  opinion  of  his  sect ;  and  I  hope 
that  my  tendency  to  prejudices  has  been  removed  by 
the  discovery  of  my  mistake.  He  is  dead  now — the 
wise  and  excellent  old  man  !  But  he  is  uuforgotten. 
Children  are  told  of  his  virtues  by  their  parents ;  and 
his  grave  has  been  bedewed  with  many  a  tear  of  affec- 
tion and  sorrow. 

H.  B. 

REPORT    OF    TEETOTAL    NEWS,    PRO- 
GRESS, AND  MEETINGS. 

COUNTRY  NEWS. 

WOOLWICH. 

TEETOTALISM  is  making  rapid  advances  at  this  place. 
We  are  hnppy  to  say  that  every  hour  is  adding  to  the 
number  of  its  disciples.  The  Royal  Artillery  will  soon 
become  altogether  a  Teetotal  regiment.  The  soldiers  of 
this  corps  are  coming  forward  boldly  in  the  good  cause 
— not  so  much  by  the  advice  of  those  who  are  already 
emancipated,  as  by  self-conviction,  caused  by  witnessing 
its  workings  among  those  who  have  long  ago  adopted 
and  benefited  by  the  principle.  There  have  been  two 
meetings  lately,  which  brought  nearly  one  hundred  sig- 
natures, amongst  which  were  the  names  of  many  per- 
sons  of  great  respectability  and  influence.  There  is 
likewise  a  Rechabite  Tent  formed  at  Woolwich;  it  is 
flourishing  beyond  all  expectations. 

WAKEPIELD. 

WE  have  received  the  following  communication  from 
Wakefield,  which  we  hasten  to  publish,  but  on  the  con- 
tents of  which  we  offer  no  comment  for  the  present : — 

11  The  Committee  of  the  Teetotal  Union  having  had 
charges  of  immorality  and  prevarication  laid  against  Mr. 
L.  H.  Leigh,  their  Travelling  Secretary  and  Agent,  have 
(along  with  several  friends  to  the  cause  from  other 
towns)  had  an  investigation  on  the  3rd  instant,  when 
the  Meeting  came  to  the  following  Resolution  : — '  That 
in  the  opinion  of  t kit  Meeting,  the  charget  againit  Mr. 
Leigh,  of  immorality  and  prevarication,  (judginy  front 
the  evidence  produced,)  have  not  been  tatiifactorily  re- 
butted.'  In  consequence  of  this,  the  Committee  feel  it 
their  duty  to  inform  the  friends  of  the  Temperance 
Cause  that  they  have  retained  Mr.  Leigh's  resignation 
of  the  above  offices,  which  he  had  give*ln  to  them  pre- 
vious to  the  investigation,  and  they  have  no  further  re- 
sponsibility respecting  him  or  his  proceedings,  and  are 
sorry  that  they  had  sanctioned  a  man  whose  character 
they  had  been  led  to  believe  was  the  reverse  of  what  is 
now  stated. , 

"  O.  H.  HARRISON, 
"  JOSEPH  COLE." 

As  impartial  journalists,  we  shall  afford  MIL  LEIPH 
an  opportunity  of  publishing  an  explanation,  if  he  have 
any  to  offer,  through  the  medium  of  our  columns. 


from  our  correspondent,  J.  W.,  of  this  place.  He  calb 
our  attensioo  to  the  Forty-Sevenfh  Anniversary  of  the 
Licensed  Victuallers'  Society,  which  took  place  at  the 
London  Tavern,  Bisbopsgate-street,  on  Iht  10th  of 
February.  He  alludes  to  the  numerous  alms-houses, 
&c.,  established  by  this  body,  and  invites  Teetotalers  to 
follow  so  good  an  example  in  this  respect.  He  then 
felicitates  the  cause  of  Teetotalism  upon  another 
triumph,  in  the  establishment  of  the  Life  Insurance 
Company,  in  Moorgate-street,  and  expresses  a  hope 
that  the  institution  will  be  duly  supported.  He  next 
congratulates  the  Teetotal  world  upon  the  immense 
success  Obtained  by  The  Teetotaler  journal,  and  ex- 
presses a  hope  that  it  will  shortly  become  a  stamped 
daily  newspaper,  to  answer  the  demand*  of  the  my- 
riads who  now  throng  beneath  the  banners  of  Tee- 
tolaltm.  


TOWN  NEWS. 


EAST    LONDON    YOUTHS     TEMPERANCE    SOCIETY. 

A  VERY  crowded  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in 
the  School-room,  Hare-street,  Bethnal  Green,  on  Mon- 
day evening,  March  8th.  MR.  J.  H.  WOODLEY  (the 
Treasurer)  presided.  The  meeting  was  ably  addressed 
by  MESSIEURS)  J.  CANNON,  PARKER,  MILLS,  and 
BUTT  (the  Secretary).  This  admirable  association  has 
established  the  progress  of  knowledge  on  the  principles 
of  mutual  instruction.  Much  good  has  been  effected 
in  the  district  to  which  the  operations  of  this  Society 
are  confined. 

THE  "  OOOD  SAMARITAN"  RBCBABITB  TENT. 

THE  members  and  friends  of  this  Tent  intend  to  give  a 
grand  Tea-Festival  at  the  Temperance  Hall,  Adelaide 
Square,  Islington,  on  the  23rd  instant.  Tickets  may 
be  obtained  at  the  Aldertgate-atreet  Chapel,  on  Wed- 
nesday and  Saturday  evenings. 

PITZROY    AM)     NORTH     WEST     LONOON     AUXILIARY. 
TO   THE    N.    B.    AND    V.    TKMPERANCE    SOCIETY. 


CROYDO 


YDON. 

THE  following  resolution  was  passed  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Members  of  the  Croydon  Auxiliary  to  the  British  and 
Foreign  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Intemperance, 
held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Croydon,  February  33rd, 
1841  :— "  That  this  Meeting,  feeling  and  deploring  that 
the  want  of  friendly  co-operation  among  the  Members 
of  the  different  Societies  advocating  the  cause  of  Total 
Abstinence  from  all  Intoxicating  Liquors  presents  a 
serious  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  those  principle*  which 
they  all  advocate,  and  believing  that  an  UNION  of  the 
principal  Societies  having  the  tame  object*  in  view, 
would  not  fail  to  ensure  an  Increased  measure  of  «ur- 
cen,  beg*  respectfully  to  suggest  to  the  several  Com- 
mittev  and  Members  of  those  Societies  the  desirable - 
neis  of  such  an  union ;  and  that  the  Secretary  be  re- 
quested, accordingly,  to  forward  this  Resolution  to  the 
Committees  of  the  Parent  Society  with  which  they  are 
connected,  the  New. British  and  Foreign  Temperance 
Society,  and  the  United  Temperance  Association. 
— — 

IHRBWSBGBY. 

WE  hart  received  a  most  intelligent  and  clever  letter 


ON  Tuesday,  March  2nd,  a  public  meeting  was  held  by 
this  Auxiliary  in  the  school-room,  Grafton-street, 
Fitzroy  Square.  The  REV.  J.  H.  HINTON,  M.A.,  was 
called  to  the  chair.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  MES- 
SIEURS W.  COXWAY,  WILD,  K.NIGHTON  and  BRENB- 
MEAD  < 

On  Wednesday,  March3rd,  Mr.  W.  WILLIS,  the  Pre- 
sident, occupied  the  chair  at  the  same  place,  and  made 
a  most  able  speech. 

Mr.  W.  DONALDSON  explained  the  principles  of 
Teetotalism  in  a  very  clear  and  intelligent  manner, 
and  exhibited  iu  benefits  in  a  most  attractive  light. 

Mr.  R,  HICKS,  surgeon,  explained  the  evil  results  of 
the  use  of  alcoholic  liqnon,  morally  and  physically. 

Mr.  J.  DRAPER  announced  the  intention  of  the 
Auxiliary  to  present  the  Secretary  with  a  silver  medal 
aa  a  token,  of  respect  for  the  services  he  had  rendered 
the  Society. 

Mr.  Bo«t  then  presented  the  medal,  on  which  was 
the  following  inscription : — A  token  of  retptct  to  Mr. 
W.  Conicay.  from  ike  Committee  and  friend*  of  thi* 
Auxiliary  for  Hit  indefatigable  exertiont  in  the  came 
of  Total  Abttinence. 

MR.  CONWAY  returned  thanks  for  the  ho '.our  con- 
ferred upon  him  in  a  very  neat  and  appropriate  speech. 

HOXTON   AND    PINSBURY    YOUTHS'    SOCIETY. 

AN  excellent  meeting  of  this  association  took  place  at 
the  Chapel,  Old-street,  St.  Luke's,  on  the  9th  instant. 
DR.  OXLEY,  M.D.  took  the  chair,  and  made  a  very 
eloquent  speech.  The  audience  wss  then  addressed  by 
MKSSIFHRS  CRIMP,  WESTON.  PHILLIPS  (the  Secre- 
tary,) PALMER,  and  COCKRANE. 

BRITISH    AND    FOREIGN  SOCIETY   Full   THE  SUPPRESSION 
OP    INTKMPXHANCK. 

THE  fifth  great  Annual  Tea-Meeting  of  the  City  anil 
North  London  Auxiliary  is  to  be  held  on  Good-Friday, 
at  the  White  Conduit  House.  The  chair  is  to  be  taken 
by  MR.  J.  S.  BUCKINGHAM;  and  arrangements  have 
been  made  to  accommodate  one  thousand  persons.  The 
entertainment  it  to  commence  at  5  o'clock  precisely  ; 
and  a  public  meeting  will  be  held  afterwards.  It  is 
understood  that  this  Festival  will  l>e  one  of  the  most 
splendid  ever  given  by  any  Teetotal  Society  in  the 
metropolis. 


UNITED    TEMPERANCE    ASSOCIATION. 

THIS  excellent  Society  has  lately  redoubled  its  exertion* 
to  extend  the  circumference  of  it*  beneficial  influence  ; 
and  its  endeavours  have  been  attended  with  success. 
The  meetings  at  the  Chapel,  Aldersg*te-street,  are  now 
always  crowded  to  excess.  On  Wednesday  evening, 
March  10th,  MR.  CRUMP  (the  Registrar)  took  the 
chair,  and  spoke  of  the  diminution  of  crime  in  Ireland. 

MR.  G.  W.  M.  REYNOLDS  toqk  the  objections  of 
Anti-Teetotalers  srriatim,  and  exposed  their  fallacy. 

MR.  BBNITEAD  delivered  the  beat  speech  that  we  ever 
heard  issue  from  the  lips  of  this  gentleman.  He  ob- 
served that,  a*  the  human  understanding  was  liable  to 
error,  we  should  be  especially  caution*  how  we  present 
our  opinions  to  the  public,  with  the  view  of  establishing 
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them  as  the  guides  of  conduct  for  the  use  of  other*. 
This  remark  would  show  (said  Mr.  Benstead)  the  cau- 
tion with  which  Anti-Teetotalers  should  come  forward 
to  propagate  their  opinions ;  but  the  same  observation 
did  not  apply  to  Teetotalum,  because  that  principle  wa* 
an  incontrovertible  truth,  and  it*  excellence  wa*  •elf- 
evident. 

MR.  CORRIE  (of  Chelsea)  made  a  most  eloquent 
speech,  in  which  he  implored  the  working  men  to  take 
example  from  him,  and  give  the  principle  he  advocated 
a  fair  trial. 

MR.  JOHNSON  wound  up  the  business  of  the  evening, 
by  expatiating  very  ably  upon  the  effects  already  pro- 
duced by  Teetotalism  in  the  country,  and  the  results 
which  were  still  to  be  anticipated  from  the  same  doc- 
trine. 

On  Saturday  evening.  March  13th,  the  discussion  was 
renewed  between  MK.  JOHNSON  and  MR.  BALLARD  at 
the  Aldersgate-street  Chapel.  Of  all  the  astounding 
nonsense  it  has  eve*  been  our  misfortune  to  hear,  we 
never  were  before  sickened*  with  the  like  of  Unit  which 
fell  from  the  lips  of  MR.  BALLARD.  He  possesses 
neither  judgment,  nor  common  sense ;  and  even  to 
mention  his  name  for  the  purpose  of  dismissing  him 
with  the  most  unmitigated  contempt,  is  paying  him  a 
compliment  of  which  he  is  utterly  unworthy.  MR. 
JOHNSON  exposed  the  absurdity  of  all  he  said  in  a  very 
admirable  speech  ;  and,  by  mutual  consent,  the  decision 
was  referred  to  the  audience,  of  which  by  far  the  larger 
portion  consisted  of  anti-teetotalers.  Upon  a  show  of 
hands,  however,  only  twenty  appiared  f  Jt  MR.  BAL- 
LARD, and  about  three  hundred  for  MR.  JOHNSON. 
Mr.  Johnson  offered  to  lay  a  sovereign  that  Mr.  Bal- 
lard  could  not  prove  any  one  of  his  assertions  relative  to 
alcohol,  by  chemical  test  ;  but  neither  Mr.  Mallard  nor 
all  hi*  troop  of  admit ers  chose  to  accept  the  propo- 
sition. An  attempt  was  made  to  get  up  a  shout  for 
Mr.  Ballard,  but  the  feeble  effort  only  bore  the  more 
striking  testimony  to  the  disgust  which  was  entertained 
for  the  anti-teetotal  champion  by  even  his  own  party. 

THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTTBE  of  the  United  Tem- 
perance Association  have  decided  that  a  GRAND  TEA 
FESTIVAL  shall  be  held  on  Easter  Monday,  at  MR. 
H.  W.  WESTON'*  Temperance  Hotel,  Hackney.  The 
members  will  meet  at  the  Chapel  in  Aldersgate-street, 
and  repair  in  Procession  to  Hackney,  with  the  Grand 
Banner  and  flags  of  the  Association  and  the  Auxiliaries. 
The  entertainment  will  commence  at  five  o'clock  pre- 
cisely. Tickets,  one  shilling  each,  may  be  procured 
of  Ma.  EMBERSON,  the  Treasurer,  31,  Fore-street, 
City.  Several  of  the  most  popular  Teetotal  advocates 
will  be  present. 

CHKLSEA    AUXILIARY   TO    THE    tNTED   TEMPERANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 

MR.  G.  W.  M.  REYNOLDS  lectured  to  a  crowded  audi- 
ence, on  Monday  evening  March  8.  at  the  Hall,  George- 
street,  Chelsea.  A  Tea-Meeting  was  held  by  this 
Auxiliary,  on  the  17th  instant,  at  Tomlins'  United 
Coffee-House,  George-street.  Chelsea.  Ticket*,  16 
MR.  DOWLINO,  the  Secretary  to  this  Auxiliary,  re- 
quests ns  to  stnte  that  MR.  BALPOUR.who  has  pro- 
claimed that  he  is  a  member  of  the  Society,  is  in  no 
way  connected  with  it. 

LOVE.— True  and  faithful  love  is  a  restless  feeling, 
which  cannot  exist  without  proving  its  existence  b> 
constant  attentions  to  the  object  of  that  love.  The  true 
lover  prefers  the  company  of  his  mistress  to  every  other, 
and  to  him  no  amusement  is  agreeable  in  which  she 
does  not  partake. 

,'  Love  is  not  Love, 

Whichwers  where  it  alteration  find" — 
Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove  ; 

0  no  !  it  is  an  ever  fixed  mark,         '  . 
That  looks  on  tempests  and  is  never  saken. 
It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark. 

Whose  worth's  unknown  although  his  height  be  taken. 
Love's  no  time's  fool,  though  rosy  lips  and  cheeks 
Within  his  bending  sickle's  compass  come  ; 
Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and  weeks, 
But  Wars  it  out  e'en  to  the  edge  of  doom. 
If  this  be  error  and  upon  me  proved, 

1  never  writ  and  no  man  ever  loved. 

ADVANTAGE    or    LITERARY     EMPLOYMENT. — It    i- 
surely  not  the  least  advantage  of  literary  employment, 
that  it  enables  us  to  life  in  a  state  of  blissful  ignoram 
of  our  next-door  neighbour's  fortune,   faith,  and  poll 
tics ;  that  produces  a  state  of  society  which  admits  n 
no  invasion  on  domestic  privacy,  ana  furnishes  us  wit 
arms  against  ennui,  which  supersede  the  necessity  of . 
standing  army  of  elderly  female  moralists  and  domenn 
politicians. 


We  be*  to  call  the  ntUntion  of  the  Reader  to  the 
9th  Number  of  a  aocond  S«ri  em  of  Ilium  trationm,  which  i  • 
Kir.n  grstti*  with  "  THE  TEETOTALER"  of  this  day 

The  Seriel  will  bo  complete  in  Twelve  Illumtratiom 
and  will  bo  continued  for  am  many  consocntivo  wtoks. 


Published  by  GEORGE  HENDERSON.  2,  Old  Bailer.  Lodg*" 
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PICKWICK  MARRIED. 

CHAPTER  X. 

THE    HISTORY   OF    A    MAN    OF   THE    WORLD. 
PART    II. 

MORE    REFLECTIONS     UPON    MEN     OF   THE    WORLD. — 
THE    SUCCESSFUL     PROGRESS    OF    MR.    FERGUSON'S 

LOVE-AFFAIRS.— THE     Fl.IOIIT     FROM      LONDON. 

MR.    FERGUSON     PROCEEDS    TO     TAKE     POSSESSION 
OF    THE    DOMAINS    OF    CAVALCANTI. 

I  xow  began  to  think  that  I  was  indeed  a 
thorough  "  man  of  the  world,"  and  that  I  had 
played  my  cards  with  a  tact  which  justified  the 
assumption.  I  despised  the  "  man  of  the  world" 
of  the  old  school;  and  drew  a  comparison  between 
him  and  myself.  He  is  a  stickler  for  antiquity, 
and  hates  smooth  chins  and  black  beards,  for  their 
greenness  and  folly :— he  is  the  repository  of  all 
the  fragments  of  wisdom  that  are  left  of  ship- 
wrecked ages,  and  which  have  floated  down  upon 
the  stream  of  time:— he  gathers  together  the  bits 
and  ends  of  sayings  which  go  to  make  up  the  tra- 
ditionary lore  of  a  country;  and  this  unbooked 
knowledge  renders  him,  in  his  own  opinion,  sager 
than  a  man  of  much  learning.  But  what  was  I  ? 
A  youngman  who  had  studied  the  world  according 
to  the  rules  which  observation  had  laid  down. 
The  best  test  of  knowledge  of  the  world,  thought 
I,  was  the  use  to  which  it  could  be  turned  ;  and 
certainly  a  person  who  had  so  well  profited  by 
his  experience  as  to  be  on  the  high  road  to  mar- 
riage with  a  Duchess,  was  entitled  to  the  honour- 
able distinction  of  a  "  man  of  the  world." 

Perhaps  you  may  have  seen  a  man  of  the  world 
under  the  shadow  of  a  tavern  sign-post,  dis- 
coursing wisdom  to  the  simple-hearted  villagers. 
He  has  the  infallible  marks  (according  to  English 
notions)  of  a  truly  great  man  legible  in  his  face, 
— bloated  veins  and  an  indented  excrescence  sur- 
mounting his  nose,  and  flaming  like  a  fiery  beacon 
with  the  condensed  heat  of  unnumbered  barrels 
of  all  "  proofs."  His  libations  to  Bacchus  have 
given  a  remarkable  obscurity  to  the  emanations  of 
his  intellect,  as  is  discemable  in  the  astonished 
countenances  of  those  who  stand  around  him,  but 
who  cannot  fathom  the  profundity  of  his  argu- 
ments. A  flippant  attorney  is,  perhaps,  at  his 
side;  and  the  worthy  twain  discuss  national  poli- 
tics, while  the  unsophisticated  lookers-on  stand 
Biute,  admiring  the  prodigious  display  of  genius, 
which  they  cannot  comprehend.  The  village 
magistrate  imbibes  ideas  which  astonish  his  na- 
tural stock  of  well-behaved  ones,  that  never 
strayed  beyond  the  hill-top  in  the  distance,  or 
flew  off  on  a  wild-goose  chase  after  the  phantoms 
of  knowledge.  This  man  of  the  world  lays  down 
his  positions  and  fortifies  them  with  the  maxims 
he  learned  from  his  predecessor,  who  sleeps  in 
the  church-yard.  The  pettifogger  capitulates  to 
his  invincible  adversary,  and  acknowledges  in 
him  one  whose  dogmas  it  were  irreverent  to 
doubt. 

But  casi  this  "  man  of  the  world"  amid  the 
storms,  the  conflicting  circumstances,  and  the  ra- 
pidly successive  occurrences  of  the  busy  world, 
and  he  finds  himself  totally  lost.  He  is  not  there- 
fore the  "  true  man  of  the  world,"  I  thought 
within  myself :  but  I  was ! 

Self-satisfaction  is  a  considerable  auxiliary  to 
success  in  life ;  and  it  was  under  the  influence 
of  sentiments  of  this  species  that  I  prosecuted  my 
love-affair  with  renewed  energy.  Profiting  by 
the  advice  of  the  elderly  lady,  i  filled  whole 
foolscap  sheets  with  the  wise  appeals  of  love,  and 
duly  forwarded  them  to  Mademoiselle  Julie  Tal  - 
man.  The  replies  were  received  with  all  possible 
dispatch;  and  thus  did  several  weeks  pass  away 
in  the  most  blissful  state  of  hqpe  and  antici- 
pation. 

1  mixed  with  but  few  acquaintances,  and  to 


them  I  never  breathed  a  word  of  the  good  fortune 
which  awaited  me.  1,  however,  dropped  from 
time  to  time  sundry  hints  that  I  was  not  long  des- 
tined to  remain  in  a  humble  sphere,  and  that  I 
was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  world  not  to 
know  how  to  carve  out  my  own  fortunes  with 
success.  My  friends  accordingly  entertained  a 
high  opinion  of  me  and  my  abilities ;  and  I  was 
looked  on  as  a  man  of  an  experience  far  beyond 
my  years.  It  had  often  been  argued  that  a  person 
could  not  become  a  "  man  of  the  world"  until 
the  shadows  of  fifty  years  or  so  were  upon  him, 
when  he  had  exhausted  the  fountains  of  his  wild 
blood  and  turned  out  a  sage  and  a  philosopher. 
It  had  been  supposed  that  a  man  must  run  a  long 
and  labyrinthine  gauntkt  nnder  the  scourge  of 
vices,  before  he  could  aspire  to  the  character ; 
and  that  he  might  then  usurp  the  throne  of  wis- 
dom, as  his  shoulders  would  be  then  legitimately 
invested  with  the  purple  of  sin.  The  right  to 
rule  was  thus  imagined  to  be  alone  predicated  on 
a  youth  of  prostitution,  a  manhood  of  degradation, 
and  an  old  age  of  impenitence.  It  therefore 
seemed  as  if  I  were  destined  to  controvert  these 
opinions,  and  to  establish  a  new  school  of  philo- 
sophy relative  to  real  experience  in  the  world. 

My  honour  was  therefore  concerned  in  work- 
ing out  this  adventure  to  a  successful  issue ;  and 
boldly  and  fearlessly  did  I  sit  down  one  fine 
morning  and  indite  a  letter,  imploring  that  my 
happiness  might  be  sealed  by  an  immediate  deci- 
sion. The  reply  was  charming,  and  reciprocal  in 
enthusiastic  anticipation  of  the  joyous  moment 
that  was  to  unite  us.  But  grave  obstacles  seemed 
to  oppose  the  consummation  of  our  wishes.  The 
Duchess  was  watched  by  the  Austrian  ambas- 
sador, and  every  opposition  would  be  thrown  in 
the  way  of  solemnizing  our  union  in  Paris.  We 
were  both  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  mar- 
riage could  be  legally  celebrated  nowhere  in 
France  save  at  the  hotel  of  the  Austrian  ambas- 
sador. My  experience,  however,  suggested  a 
remedy ;  and  that  was  a  visit  to  England,  where 
we  could  be  legally  united  at  Dover,  or  anywhere 
else.  This  suggestion  was  conveyed  to  my  fair 
one ;  and  the  proposition  seemed  to  delight  her. 
A  few  more  interchanges  of  letters  settled  and  di- 
gested the  whole  plan. 

It  was  also  high  time,  for  another  reason,  that 
something  decided  should  be  done ;  for  nearly  all 
my  pecuniary  resources  w«re  exhausted,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  extravagance  of  my  mode  of  living, 
the  dear  rate  at  which  some  of  my  knowledge 
of  the  world  had  been  acquired,  and  the  sumptu- 
ous presents  of  jewellery  which  I  had  made  to 
my  beloved  one,  and  which  she  had  most  gra- 
ciously condescended  to  accept.  I  had,  however, 
still  a  few  hundred  pounds  to  receive  in  England ; 
— but  of  course  all  pecuniary  embarrassments 
would  cease  the  moment  I  !"»"•  -ightful 

and  legal  owner  of  the  roj-"^  .  .  Caval- 

canti. 

It  was  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  a  beau- 
tiful summer's  day  that  I  handed  my  intended 
and  the  elderly  lady  into  a  post-chaise  which  was 
waiting  at  the  Barriere  Saint  Denis,  agreeably  to 
previous  '  arrangement.  The  ladies  arrived  at 
that  spot  in  a  hackney-coach,— their  trunks  and 
bandboxes  were  speedily  shifted, — the  postilions 
cracked  their  whips,— and  away,  away  we  went, 
on  the  joyous  errand  of  love  !• 

"  I  hope  your  Highness  has  adopted  precau- 
tions to  avert  all  unpleasant  suspicions  relative  to 
your  absence,"  said  I,  as  the  carriage  rolled  ra- 


y  dear  Walter,'*  said  she,  with  a  smila  of 
the  most  condescending  amiability,  "  pnfedrop 
all  ceremonious  terms  with  one  who  is  soowjo  be 
your  wife.  I  have  done  everything  that  pnMtnce 
could  suggest  at  home." 

I  seized  her  Cur  hand  in  mine,  and  pressed  it  to 


my  lips.  The  elderly  lady  at  that  moment  pre- 
tended to  see  something  uncommonly  interesting 
out  of  the  window  next  to  her ;  and  I  accordingly 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  imprint  a 
tender  kiss  upon  the  ruby  lips  of  the  lovely 
woman  who  was  so  shortly  to  become  ray  bride. 
We  chatted  most  pleasantly ;  and  to  all  her  nu- 
merous enijuirifs  relative  to  my  estates  and  titles, 
1  made  the  most  satisfactory  replies.  1  saw  that 
she  was  deeply  enamoured  of  me ;  and  1  did  not 
despair  of  easily  obtaining  her  forgiveness  for  the 
little  cheat  1  was  practising  upon  her.  "Be- 
sides," I  argued  with  my. self,  "in  love  and  war, 
everything  is  fair." 

We  tarried  not  longer  upon  the  road  than  was 
necessary  to  obtain  refreshments  and  change 
hones ;  and  on  the  ensuing  evening  we  reached 
Boulogne.  Fortunately  a  steam  packet  was 
about  to  leave  for  London ;  and  we  availed  our- 
selves of  this  opportunity  to  cross  the  channel. 
On  our  arrival  in  the  metropolis,  we  proceeded 
to  a  hotel  at  the  west-end  of  the  town ;  and  1  re- 
paired to  Doctors'  Commons  to  obtain  a  licence. 
My  fair  one  had  desired  me  to  have  her  name  re- 
gistered simply  in  respect  to  her  family  appel- 
lation, and  without  the  addition  of  the  tide  of 
Cavalcanti.  This  reasonable  request  was  com- 
plied with ;  and  to  be  brief— in  as  short  a  time  as 
possible  we  were  married ! 

My  wife  insisted  upon  remaining  a  short  time 
in  England,  and,  to  oblige  her,  I  took  a  magnifi- 
cent residence,  ready  furnished,  at  the  west-end 
of  the  town.  She  now  urged  me  to  assume  my 
proper  title,  Lord  Ferguson,  declaring  that  she 
would  rather  pass  as  Lady  Ferguson  until  she 
had  communicated  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
relative  to  her  marriage.  I  invented  a  thousand 
excuses  to  avoid  complying  with  her  request :  but 
I  soon  found  that  she  visited  the  most  fashionable 
shops  and  "  magazines  of  novelties"  at  the  west- 
end,  and  ordered  home  immense  quantities  of 
articles  of  the  wardrobe,  and  jewellery,  upon  cre- 
dit, and  in  the  name  of  Lady  Ferguson.  I  saw 
that  an  explanation  was  now  necessary,  unless  I 
wished  to  be  sooner  or  later  punished  as  a  swin- 
dler by  those  whom  my  wife  was  thus  innocently 
defrauding ;  tnd  I  trusted  to  her  affection  to  par- 
don me. 

"  My  dearest  creature,"  said  I  to  her  one  day, 
"  I  have  something  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
reveal  to  you.  But  first  let  me  ask — do  you  really 
love  me?" 

"  Most  tenderly,"  she  exclaimed,  flinging  her 
exquisitely  modelled  .arms  around  my  neck,  and 
embracing  me  with  the  most  fervent  affection. 

"  And  you  could  forgive  any  little  error  of 
which  I  might  be  guilty?"  I  continued. 

"  Anything  but  infidelity  to  one  who  loves  you 
so  tenderly,"  was  her  immediate  reply. 

"  I  thought  so — I  was  not  deceived,"  I  ejacu- 
lated, quite  elate  with  joy  at  this  assurance. 
"  Your  charms,  beloved  one,  have  induced  me  to 
practise  adeceitwhichnothingbutthemost  tender 
attachment  on  my  part  could  extenuate :  but,  after 
all,  you  lose  nothing — because  your  own  title  is 
far  more  dignified  than  the  one  which  I  bad  as- 
sumed ;  and  as  to  my  fortune— even  supposing  I 
had  possessed  the  few  paltry  thousands  I  have 
mentioned,  they  are  nothing  in  comparison  with 
the  revenues  of  the  vast  domains  of  Cavalcanti." 

A  deep  pallor  overspread  the  lovely  counte- 
nance of  my  wife,  as  I  thus  suffered  her  to  obtain 
a  glimpse  of  the  true  position  of  my  affairs ;  and 
had  I  not  have  rushed  forward  to  catch,  her  in  my 
arms,  she  would  have  fainted.  I  threw  'nearly  a 
jug  full  of  water  upon  her  fate,  and  thus  suc- 
ceeded in  recovering  htr. 

"  What  was  it  that  I  heard  ?"  she  exclaimed,  as 
ber  eyes  opened  once  more :  "  have  yon  really 
practised  that  deceit  upon  me,  or  was  I  labouring 
under  the  influence  of  a  dreadful  vision  ?" 
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"  Alas !  it  is  too  true,  my  beloved — "  I  began. 
"Your  beloved,  indeed !"  ejaculated  my  wife, 
her  lips  quivering  with  rage  :  "Oh!  vile  man — 
how  could  you  have  thus  found  it  in  your  heart  to 
deceive  me  ?"  and,  as  she  uttered  "these  words,  «he 
buried  her  face  in  the  cushion  of  the  sofa,  and 
gave  vent  to  her  grief. 

My  (great  experience  in  .the  world  li.-ul  taught 
me  that  a  woman's  wrath  witl  subside  when  the 
first  ebullition  of  accompanying  grief  has  pass- 
ed ;  and  I  therefore  resolved  to  allow  my  wife  a 
fair  opportunity  of  tranquillizing  herself.  I  has- 
tened out  of  the  room— ^repaired  to  the  Part  to 
take  a  walk — dined  in  the  evening  with  a  friend — 
and  only  re  turned  home  at  a  very  late  hour. 

I  hurried  to  the  drawing-room,  in  the  anticipa- 
tion of  meeting  with  a  forgiving  smile  upon  the 
li{w  of  my  amiable  wife  j  but  -my  amiable  wile 
was  not  there.  I  sought  for  her  in  the  other 
rooms,  and  found  her  not.  The  elderly  lady  was 
also  missing.  I  rang  for  my  valet,  and  learnt  that 
my  wife  and  her  companion  had  left  the  house, 
with  bag  and  baggage,  about  an  hour  after  1  had 
gone  out  in  the  morning.  All  the  plate.jewellery, 
and  valuables,  which  nad  been  obtained  upon 
credit,  had  departed  with  them ;  and  1  was  left  to 
speculate  upon  this  extraordinary  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  Duchess  of  Cavalcanti ! 

1  then  threw  myself  upon  the  sofa,  and  began 
to  reflect  upon  the  events  that  had  lately  occurred. 
All  my  grand  dreams  of  ambition  seemed  annihi- 
lated by  the  departure  of  my  wife.  I  remembered 
that  she  wan  my  wife — that  1  had  the  certificate 
of  our  marriage  in  my  pocket,  —and  that  all 
civilised  laws  allowed  the  husband  a  certain 
authority  over  her  who  is  only  conventionally  his 
"better  half."  My  course  was  therefore  plain  : 
1  collected  together  all  (he  money  1  could  find 
at  my  disposal,  and  departed  for  Dover— forget- 
ting, in  the  hurry  of  my  proceedings,  to  leave  any 
message  for  the  numerous  tradesmen  who  were 
accustomed  to  present  themselves  every  day  at 
my  house  for  settlement  of  their  accounts.  I  had 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  my  wife  and  her 
elderly  companion  had  proceeded  to  Paris  ;  and 
to  that  city  did  1  accordingly  repair. 

The  moment  I  arrived  in  Paris,  I  hurried  to 
the  Hotel  inhabited  by  the  Duchess  de  Caval- 
canti in  the  Rue  del'Universite'.  The  house  was 
shut  up.  I  addressed  myself  to  a  neighbour,  and 
ascertained  that  the  Duchess  and  all  her  suite, 
occupying  six  carriages,  had  taken  tlieir  depar- 
ture at  an  early  hour  that  very  morning  on  their 
return  to  Germany.  1  was  by  no  means  dis- 
heartened by  this  announcement,  but  determined 
to  follow  my  disobedient  spouse  without  delay.  I 
returned  to  Meurice's,  ordered  a  post -chaise  and 
four  to  be  got  ready  immediately  ;  and,  in  a  short 
time,  was  on  my  way  towards  Lyons. 

How  I  chuckled  at  this  adventure  as  I  rolled 
along.the  road  at  a  rapid  pace.  I  laughed  at  the 
idea  of  the  Duchess  endeavouring  to  cheat  a 
"  man  of  the  world,"  such  as  I  was ;  and,  with  the 
marring  certificate  in  my  pocket,  I  determined 
to  defy  all  the  Duchesses  of  Cavalcanti  and  all 
the  Emperors  of  Austria  in  the  world  to  dissolve 
our  union,  or  prevent  me  from  exercising  the 
rights  and  enjoying  the  privileges  of  a  husband. 

I  found  bv  enquiry  that  I  was  only  about  eight 
honrs'  ride  behind  the  cavalcade  of  the  illustrious 
Duchess ;  but  although  I  remunerated  the  postil- 
ions most  liberally,  I  could  not  succeed  in  di- 
minishing this  distance.  At  length,  I  was  de- 
tained for  upwards  of  six  hours  on  the  road,  for 
want  of  post-horses;  and  on  the  following  day  an 
accident  occurred  to  my  vehicle,  which  placed 
the  interval  of  upwards  of  twenty-four  hours' jour- 
ney between  me  and  the  carriages  of  the  Du- 
chess. On  my  arrival  at  Lyons,  I  found  that  the 
Duchess  and  her  suite  had  passed  a  night  at  the 
Hotel  Royal  in  that  city ;  and  I  wag  so  wearied 
and  exhausted,  that  I  was  compelled  to  do  the 
same. 

To  he  brief,  I  entered  the  domains  of  the 
Duchess  of  Cavalcanti  precisely  twenty-four 
hours  after  her  own  cavalcade.  I  ascertained,  by 
enquiry,  that  the  ducal  residence  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  considerable  town  hearing 
the  name  of  the  estate  itself;  and  that  prepa- 
rations had  been  made  at  the  palace  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  Duchess,  whose  speedy  arrival 
had  been  announced  by  an  avant-couner,  who 
had  ranched  the  place  of  destination  two  days 
previously.  I  accordingly  proceeded  to  the  town 
of  Cavuleanti,  and  took  up  my  abode  at  the  prin- 
cipal hotel,  where  I  recruited  my  strength  with 
several  hoars  of  repose  and  rest. 
^  '  1  learned  Ant  the  Duchess  of  Cavalcanti  in- 


tended to  give  a  grand  entertainment,  consisting 
of  a  banquet  and  masked  ball,  in  the  course  of  a 
day  or  two,  to  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  vici- 
nity. An  ingenious  idea  now  struck  me.  I  re- 
solved to  avail  myself  of  that  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent myself  to  the  Duchess,  and,  under  the  guise 
of  a  mask,  gradually  reveal  myself  to  IIET.  By 
these  meant  I  hoped  to  avoid  any  unneoessary 
scandal  or  exposure.  I  accordingly  remained 
within  the  precincts  of  the  hotel  during  the  day, 
and  at  nig  I  it ,  J  strolled  nl  >*.ut  the  vicinity  of  the 
ducal  abode.  The  grounds  were  all  laid  out  in  a 
beautiful  manner;  but  I  saw  room  for  several 
alterations  and  improvements  after  the  French 
and  English  style,  and  I  resolved  to  carry  them 
into  effect  the  moment  I  .entered  into  possession 
of  tire  property  I  thus  surveyed. 

Pleased  with  the  prospects  of  speedily  arriving 
at  the  acme  of  my  ambition,  I  returned  to  the 
hotel,  and  dreamt  all  night  long  of  tne  existence 
of  peace,  honour,  and  prosperity  which  I  now 
imagined  myself  'destined  to  lead  in  the  domains 
of  Cavalcanti :  on  the  following  day  J  made  pre- 
parations for  the  masked  ball ;  and  at  the  proper 
hour,  attired  as  a  Spanish  cavalier,  with  a  black 
mask  over  my  face,  I  presented  myself  at  the  gate 
of  the  palace. 

"  Your  card  ?"  said  the  porter. 

"  1  have  forgotten  it,"  said  I  j  but  as  I  uttered 
these  words,  I  dropped  a  couple  of  fold  coins  into 
the  hand  of  the  porter,  and  the  bribe  acted  as  a 
charm  to  procure  admittance  into  the  palace. 

I  passed  through  several  noble  halls,  and  at 
length  arrived  in  a  spacious  saloon,  opening 
upon  a  beautiful  lawn,  where  a  number  of  the 
guests  had  already  dispersed  into  separate 
groupes.  The  lawn  communicated  with  the  most 
delicious  gardens  ;  and  on  every  side  were  tables 
covered  with  the  choicest  fruits,  the  most  fra- 
grant flowers,  and  the  most  refreshing  drinks. 
Domestics,  in  gorgeous  liveries,  were  running 
about  in  all  directions,  to  attend  upon  the  guests  ; 
and  a  band  of  music  was  stationed  beneath  a  co- 
lonnade that  shaded  the  windows  of  the  saloon. 
In  a  word,  all  around  me  bore  testimony  to  the 
immense  wealth  and  exquisite  taste  of  the 
Duchess  of  Cavalcanti. 

And  then,  when  I  surveyed  that  splendid  pa- 
lace built  in  the  purest  style  of  Corinthian  archi- 
tecture,— those  KlvMaii  grounds  that  surrounded 
it, — and  the  broad  lands  that  lay  beyond,  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  with  the  towers  and  spires 
of  the  neighbouring  town  varying  the  scene,  my 
heart  leapt  within  me,  for  I  felt  that  1  was  the 
master — the  proprietor — the  legitimate  owner  of 
all  I  saw !  Oh  !  then,  how  did  1  felicitate  myself 
upon  having  devoted  my  time  and  money  to 
obtain  that  knowledge  of  the  world  which  had 
alone  endowed  me  with  a  sufficiency  of  perse- 
verance to  arrive  at  this  climax  of  earthly  happi- 
ness ! 

It  was  rumoured  that  a  trifling  indisposition 
would  prevent  the  Duchess  from  being  present  at 
the  ball,  but  that  she  would  preside  at  the  ban- 
quet which  was  to  take  place  afterwards.  The 
dancing  accordingly  commenced  in  the  saloon, 
and  on  the  lawn  ;  and  a  more  charming  spectacle 
I  had  never  before  and  never  since  have  seen. 
Costumes  of  all  kinds — fancy-dresses — andgarbs, 
either  grotesque,  gay,  or  remarkable  for  their 
simplicity — thronged  around;  and  many  a  beau- 
teous countenance  was  concealed  by  the  invi- 
dious mask.  The  moment  twilight  commenced, 
the  gardens  were  illuminated  with  myriads  of 
lamps  of  all  colours;  and  the  dancing  ceased,  to 
enable  the  guests  to  wander  in  small  parties,  or 
pairs,  amidst  that  fairy  scenery.  1  had  taken  no 
share  in  the  dance  :  my  suspense  was  too  acute, 
and  my  heart  too  elate  with  joy,  .to  allow  me  to 
mingle  with  the  crowd.  I  kept  myself-nlcfof,  and 
wandered  alone  about  the  perfume-breathing 
gardens. 

At  length  the  band  gave  notice  that  the  ban- 
quet was  about  to  commence.  An  immense  sa- 
loon had  been  erected  and  fitted  up  for  the  occa- 
sion at  one  extremity  of  the  garden ;  and  the 
Duchess,  with  her  suite  of  ladies  and  attendants, 
was  now  about  to  issue  from  tht»  palace,  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  banquetting  room.  At  this  inti- 
mation, die  guests  all  crowded  upon  the  lawn, 
and  formed  themselves  into  two  lines  to  welcome 
the  Du.: hess  as  she  passed  between  them.  Every 
mask  was  then  laid  aside  out  of  respect ;  and 
much  amusement  ensued  by  this  revelation  of 
countenances  amoaost  those  who  had  been  pre- 
viosjtjr  acquainted  Suddenly  I  fait  my  am 
touefced,  and  a  well-known  voice  asked  me,  in 
the  Trench  language,  how  I  oame  there.  1 


turned  round,  and  recognised  the  French  gentle- 
man who,  you  will  remember,  urged  me  to 
prosecute  my  suit  with  the  Duchess,  and  whom  1 
had  met  at  Meurice's  in  Paris. 

I  was  about  to  reply  lo  him,  when  At  that  JDO- 
nu-nt  thy  band  struck*]!  a  lively  air,  and  the  pro- 
cession of  ladies  aftvanced  from  the  palace  to- 
wards the  lawn,  la  the  midst  <>f  those  who 
opened  the  cavalcade,  -was  one  remarka'ble  for 
her  extraordinary  beauty  and  the  richness  of  her 
attire. 

"  Who  is  the  lady  that  wears  the  coronet 
jittering  with  diamonds  ?"  said  I  to  my  French 
riend. 

"What!"  he  exclaimed;  "have  you  so  soon 
forgotten  the  fair  face  of  which  you  are  ena- 
moured? or  does  the  blaae  of  light  dazzle  your 
eye*  ?" 

"  Neither,"  said  I,  hastily,  while  my  heart  beat 
with  unusual  -violence:  "but  who  is  the  lady — 
speak — I  am  deeply  anxious  to  know  at  once  !" 

"That  lady,"  returned  ray  friend,  "whose 
majesty  of  beauty  attracts  all  eyes  and  captivates 
all  hearts, — that  lady  is  her  Highness,  the  Du- 
chess of  Cavalcanti !" 

"The  puchess  of  Cavalcanti!"  I  exclaimed: 
"  impossible !" 

"  Nay — your  eyes  might  convince  you  of  the 
fact  without  my  assurance,"  said  the  French 
gentleman;  "and — see — she 'acknowledges  the 
salutations  of  her  guests." 

For  some  minutes  I  was  speechless,  and  knew 
not  what  to  think.  In  the  meantime  the  caval- 
cade passed  on ;  and  suddenly  my  eyes  fell  upon 
a  countenance  which  was  well  impressed  upon 
my  mind.  Not  amongst  the  ladies  of  the  Du- 
chess's household,  but  amongst  the  attendants 
of  those  ladies,  did  I  now  suddenly  recognise  my 
wife. 

"  And  she — who  is  she  ?"  I  demanded  of  my 
friend,  a  cold  perspiration  breaking  out  on  my 
forehead. 

"  The  lady's  maid — the  camerisle — the  sou- 
brettt,or  whatever  you  may  chon.se  to  denominate 
her,  of  her  Highness,"  was  the  immediate  reply. 

"  And  her  name  ?"  said  I,  hastily. 

"  Julie  Talman,"  he  answered. 
.  I  neither  waited  to  hear,  nor  to  see  more.  I 
immediately  comprehended  the  cheat  of  which  I 
had  been  the  victim;  and  I  cursed  such  know- 
jedge  of  the  world  as  I  possessed.  With  preci- 
pitate steps  did  I  quit  the  precincts  of  a  scene 
whose  joyousness  was  far  from  congenial  with 
the  state  of  my  reflections ;  and  when  1  arrived  at 
the  hotel  in  the  neighbouring  town,  I  threw  my- 
self upon  my  bed,  and  gave  way  to  my  infelicitous 
musings. 

All  was  now  revealed  to  me.  Two  of  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Duchess  had  visited  the  Opera,  and 
I  must  needs  take  the  lady's  maid  for  the  mis- 
tress. She  perceived  my  mistake,  took  advan- 
tage of  it,  and  married  me,  because  she  fancied 
she  was  espousing  a  lord  with  an  immense  for- 
tune. Probably  she  entertained  the  same  idea  as 
I  had  nourished — that  my  affection  would  induce 
me  to  pardon  the  cheat.  No  wonder  that  she 
fled  from  London,  with  her  elderly  confederate 
(how  I  abominate  all  elderly  women  f)  when  she 
found  that  she  had  married  a  pauper,  a  literal 
pauper ;  and  she  had  evidently  arrived  in  Paris 
again  in  time  to  set  off  with  her  mistress  on  the 
return  to  the  domains  of  Cavalcanti ! 

I  had  no  anxiety  to  meet  my  wife;  and,  abash- 
ed, humbled,  and  crest-fallen,  I  took  my  depar- 
ture from  the  town  on  the  ensuing  morning.  My 
pecuniary  resources  scarcely  enabled  me  to  reach 
England;  and  on  my  arrival  in  London,  I  was 
thrown  into  a  debtors'  gaol  for  the  debts  con- 
tracted by  my  wife.  I  obtained  my  release  by 
means  of  the  Insolvents'  Court,  and  have  been 
sadly  knocked  about  ever  since.  One  thing  is, 
however,  very  certain,— I  am  now,  but  1  was  not 
then,  entitled  to  the  honourable  distinction  of  a 
Man  of  the  World ! 


Mr.  Welter  entered  the  room  to  lay  the  cloth, 
just  as  Mr.  Ferguson  brought  his  eventful  history 
to  a  conclusion.  Mr.  Pickwick  passed  a  very 
pleasant  afternoon  with  his  new  acquaintance, 
and  decided  upon  taking  the  house,  in  order  that 
he  might  find  an  excuse  for  relieving  Mr.  Fergu- 
son's pecuniary  difficulties.  He  accordingly  sup- 
plied this  gentleman  with  the  necessary  means  to 
satisfy  the  demand  of  the  individuals  who  still 
lurked  abont  the  door ;  and  then  took  leave  ot 
the  "man  of  the  world." 


(To bt  continued  in  our  nutt.) 
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UKINKINU  CUSTOMS. 

No  sooner  does  wine  evil  indulgence  become  appa- 
rently consecrated  by  use  thau  collateral  habit*  and 
customs,  are  introduced  to  render  the  tirst  more  strong  ly 
established.  The  evil  habit  of  driuking  ii  associated 
with  a  variety  of  observances  and  practices  which  sus- 
tain and  (biter  it  with  a  vigour  that  essentially  increases 
the  opposition  against  which  Teetotalism  has  to  contend". 
The  practice  of  drinking  healths  is  one  to  which  we  al. 
lude.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  drink  to  a 
person's  health  in  tbat  liquor  which  is  the  cause  of  all 
ill-health.  "  Good  wine  can  do  no  one  any.  harm,"  s*y 
the  followers  of  the  evil  indulgence.  Alas  !  they  are 
ignorant  that  the  alcohol  or  spirit  is  the  mine  in  good 
or  bad  wine,  and  that,  when  separated  in  the  stomach 
by  the  process  of  digestion,  from  the  other  matters  with 
Which  it  is  combined,  its  influence  is  invariably  the 
same.  The  compounds  mixed  with  the  alcohol  may 
\.try  as  to  quality  ;  but  the  spirit  itself  is  alway*  the 
same— always  hurtful ! 

"  I  drink  to  your  health  and  long  life,"  says  a  friend, 
meaning  to  pay  another  a  compliment;  and  of  course 
the  imagined  or  intended  compliment  is  returned  in  a 
similar  manner.  Is  not  this  the  same  as  saying,  "  I 
pledge  you  in  a  glass  of  poison;  pledge  me  in  that  same 
poison  in  return."  We  admit  that  the  wish  is  sincere  ; 
but  the  manner  of  conveying  it  constitutes  a  direct  and 
fearful  antithesis. 

At  all  public  dinners  it  would  appear  necessary  to 
drink  a  variety  of  toasts,  which  might  as  well  be  drunk 
in  water  or  coffee  as  in  wine — and  which,  in  most  in- 
stances, had  better  be  dispensed  with  altogether.  A 
loyal  subject  cannot  express  his  attachment  to  the 
Queen  without  burning  away  the  coats  of  his  stomach 
with  fiery  liquid,  and  placing  himself  in  a  position  to 
break  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  governed  by  the  very 
sovereign  whom  he  so  ardently  admires.  If  two  friends 
meet  after  a  long  separation,  they  must  pledge  each 
oth,er  in  a  glass  ;  and  so,  by  drinking  to  the  memory  of 
past  times,  they  speedily  forget  all  about  the  present. 
Probably  these  two  same  affectionate  friends,  who  have 
been  so  loving  over  their  cups,  will  terminate  their 
conviviality  by  stripping  off  their  coats  and  "pitching 
into  each  other  ;"  or  else,  if  they  be  in  the  upper  walks 
of  life,  they  will  dispute  about  a  trifle,  and  fight  a 
duel  on  the  following  morning.  When  a  bargain  is  to 
be  concluded,  the  contracting  parties  must  "  net  it,1'  ai 
they  express  themselves  ;  and  the  result  is,  that  those 
who  agreed  very  well  when  they  were  sober  become 
dreadfully  quarrelsome  when  intoxicated.  If  a  man  re- 
ceive any  sudden  good  tidings,  he  mu«t  drink  to  hi*  OWD 
success ;  and  if  he  experience  as  abrupt  an  accession 
of  evil  fortune,  he  then  drinks  to  drive  away  his  car*: 
He  drinks  because  he  is  happy;  and  he  drinks  be- 
cause be  is  miserable  ;  he  blows  hot  and  cold  with  the 
same  mouth. 

"  I  really  feel  so  low  and  depressed,"  »ay»  another, 
"  that  I  must  take  a  glam  of  something  ;"  and  this  one 
drinks  to  create  a  flftw  of  artificial  spirits.  Does  he 
not  know  that,  when  the  effect  of  the  liquor  shall  have 
passed  away,  his  depression  will  be  greater  than  ever  ? 
"  And  I  feel  myself  so  very  happy  and  comfortable  lo- 
day,'*  says  another,  "I  shall  indulge  myself  with  a 
glass."  What  is  the  use  of  adding  excitement  to  ex- 
citement ?  Is  not  the  natural  glow  of  happiness  which 
attends  apon  health  and  competency,  sufficient  to  en- 
sure mortal  felicity  f  Alas  !  for  the  excuses  which 
your  drinkers  find  in  all  the  circumstances  of  rife! 

The  individual  who  is  addicted  to  the  use  of  liquor, 
drinks  because  he  is  <rid— drinks  because  he  is  warm — 
and  drinks  bccaujeMfae  weather  is  so  very  temperate 
and  mild.  When  in  lie  enjoyment  of  the  most  robust 
health,  he  drinks  to*1  do  himself  good."  And  yet  he 
knows  that  strong  drink  ''does  all  the  harm"  which  he 
lees  around  him. 

The  drinking  custom*  of  the  country  are  the  most 
absurd  that  ever  became  established  by  an  habitual  use. 
They  are  a  combination  of  contradictions,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  be  as  universal  in  their  modes  of  application  as 
those  patent  medicines  which  cure  all  diseases.  On  the 
wedding-day,  the  wine  stands  upon  the  table;  and  the 
health  of  the  h»ppy  couple  is  pledged  in  bumpers  of 
champagne.  On  the  day  when  some  beloved  relative 
or  dear  friend  is  conveyed  to  the  tomb,  cake  and  wine 
meet  the  eyes  upon  tie  side-board  in  the  house  ot 
mourning.  Truly  the  use  of  wine  in  one  of  these 
cases,  at  least,  must  be  a  mockery — a  blasphemy— a 
crime  ! 

If  a  master  meets  an  old  servant,  or  an  operative 
who  was  once  in  his  service,  he  thinks  he  cannot  do 
better  than  treat  him  with  something,  to  drink.  If  a 
gentleman  sends  his  friend  a  present  by  his  footman, 
the  friend  gives  the  footman  a  shilling,  and  then  sayi, 
"You  must  have  a  drop  of  something  to  keep  the  cold 
out,  or  to  cheer  yon  on  your  way  home ;  what  shall  it 
be  ?''  When  two  acquaintances  meet  in  the  street,  they 
stand  chattering  for  a  few  minutes,— then  one  begins 
to  get  fidgetty, — and  at  length  the  words,  "Well — 
ain't  we'  going  to  take  a  drop  together  ?"  fall  from  his 
lips.  The  other  regards  this  question  as  a  matter  of 
course,  walks  mechanically  into  the  next  gin-palace, 
and  contents  himself  by  saying  to  hi*  friend  when  they 
reach  the  bar,  "  Well,  what  shall  it  Be  ?"  If  yon  only 
to  a  few  miles  out  of  town  by  a  short  stage-coach,  the 
driver  gets  down  at  every  public  house  he  reaches,  and 
comes  out  of  the  place  again  smacking  his  lip*.  Wet 
or  dry— co Id  or  ho t— day  or  night, — a  ready  e xcuse  can 
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oeunteaaaeea  of  many  drmken  almost  Mem  to  ham 
them  the  questions  "  Well,   what  shall 


always  he  found  br  taking  a   little  drop.     Indeed,  the 
aeuntenaaeea  <  * 
stamped  upou. 
it  be  ?»* 

England  is  a  most  extraordinary  country  for  it* 
drinking  customs.  No  public  meeting  can  be  held-  to 
debate  upon  political  matters,  to  establish  a  joinUstock 
company,  to  consider  a  parochial  measure,  or  to  vote  an 
address,  without  strong  drinks  being  more  or  less  con- 
irerted  with  it.  The  assembly  is  held  at  a  tavern  or 
public  houee;  and  no  ene  departs  without  offering  a 
libation  to-  Bacchus.  The  churchwardens  of  a  parish 
cannot  concert  measures  to  assist  the  starving  poor, 
without  meeting  together  to  dine  and.  drink  first.  A 
person  is  not  even  thought  a  "thorough  gentleman" 
unless  he  can  tell  good  port  wine  '.  A*  if  aay  poison 
could  be  geod  ! 

On  particular  days,  the  paupers  in  workhouses,  and 
the  children  of  national  schools  are  regaUd  with  roast 
beef  and  plum-pudding,  to  which  is  superadded  an 
allowance  of  malt  liquor.  It  would  really  seem  as  if 
the-  us*  of  ali-iiholic  liquors  were  an  essential  condi- 
tion of  human  existence.  Little  children  are  per- 
mitted te  visit  the  parlour  on  a  Sunday,  after  dinner; 
and  then  they  an  reeled  with  a  little  wine.  "Do 
give  the  poor  child  a  drop,"  says  the  mistaken  mo- 
ther to  the  equally  misguided  father;  and  even  in 
infancy  a  relish  for  strong  liquor  is  thus  imparted  to  the 
child.  No  wonder  that  k  becomes  wedded  to  a  ha- 
bit which  has  progressed  with  its  growth,  which  has 
been  strengthened  with  advancing  years,  and  which 
has  received  no  check  to  the  insinuating  powers  of  it* 
'influence. 

If  a  beggar  faint*  for  want,  upon  the  threshold  of  a 
charitable  man's  door,  hot  (pints  and  water  or  wine 
are  given  to  him ;  and  food  becomes  quite  n  secondary 
consideration  with  all  save  the  starving  wretch  himself. 
In  fine,  strong  liquor  is  given  as  a  reward  for  a  service, 
aad  aa  a  medicine  to  the  sick: — it  is  considered  a  remedy 
by  the  wretched,  aad  a  blessing-  by  the  happy  ; — it  is 
osed  to  expel  the  cold,  and  to  moderate  the  heat ; — it  is 
imbibed  to  aid  digestion,  and  to  prevent  food  from  rising 
upon  the  stomach  ; — it  is  considered  accessary  to  the 
strong  and  to  the  weak,  to  the  well-fed  and  the  starv- 
ing, to  the  healthy  and  the  dying,  the  old  man  and  the 
young ;  to  the  labourer,  who  toils  all  day,  and  to  the 
rich  man  who  does  nothing.  Is  not  the  absurdity  of  a 
belief  in  the  virtues  of  strong  liquor,  demonstrated  by 
these  contradictions  ?  Will  any  sensible  man  believe 
that  any  quack  medicine  can  be  an  universal  remedy  ? 
And  yet  this  propertv  seems  to  be  continually  assigned 
to  alcohol.  But  Teetorallsai  will  effectually  dissipate 
this  delusion,  will  expose  the  absurdity  of  the  drinking* 
customs  of  the  country,  and  will  prove  that  alcohol  is  a 
virulent  poison,  which  can  only  be  nsed,  even  as  a  medi- 
cine, in  a  very  few  cases. 


THE  EMPRESS  JOSEPHINE. 
JosBPHtxa  ROSE  TASCHER  DC  LA  PAGIRIE  was  a 
native  of  Martinique;  and,  when  very  young,  proceeded 
to  France  to  marry  the  Viscount  Beauharnais.  Two 
children  were  the  fruit  of  this  union.  The  viscount 
was  beheaded  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  ; 
but  little  did  he  dream  that  his  scaffold  was  destined  to 
be  the  first  step  to  that  throne  on  which  his  widow  was 
fated  to  sit.  Josephine  possessed  an  elegant  mind,  and 
was  endowed  with  great  personal  beautr.  Her  dancing 
is  said  to  have  been  perfect :  and  her  figure  was  mo- 
delled with  the  most  faultless  symmetry.  A  love  of 
flowers,  that  truly  feminine  aspiration,  was,  with  her, 
increased  by  a  perfect  knowledge  of  botany;  and  thus 
were  her  thoughts  led  to  converse  with  heaven  through 
the  sweetest  objects  of  earth. 

A  circumstance,  trifling  in  itself  but  for  after  events, 
deserves  to  be  recorded  here — the  prnphetic  intimation 
of  Josephine,  when  littl*  advanced  beyond  childhood, 
of  her  future  high  destinies.  We  need  not  express  our 
utter  rejection  of  the  supposition  that  the  prophetess 
believed  her  own  prediction.  We  see,  in  the  course  of 
Josephine's  history,  that  her  remembrance  of  it  aided 
to  direct  the  course  of  eveuts  towards  its  fulfilment. 
Still  its  coincidence,  with  a  course  of  events  which 
could  be  so  directed,  remains  a  startling  fact.  An  old 
woman,  vulgarly  called  a  fortune-teller,  prophesied  that 
Josephine  would  "one  day  be  queen  of  Prance. 

Shortly  before  the  execution  of  her  husband,  the 
Viscount  Beauharnais,  Josephine  was  herself  arrested 
by  order  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  conveyed 
to  prison.  One  morning  the  gaoler  entered  the  room, 
which  served  as  a  bed-room  for  herself,  the  Duchess 
d'Aiguillon,  and  two  other  ladies,  saying  that  he  came 
to  take  away  her  flock  bed,  in  order  to  give  it  to  ano- 
ther captive.  "  Haw  give  it  r"  cried  the  Duchess  ;  "  is 
Madame  de  Beauharnais  to  have  a  better?" — "No, 
no,"  replied  the  wretch  ;  "  she  will  not  need  one  ;  she 
m  to  be  takva  to  a  new  lodging,  and  from  thence  to  the 
guillotine."  At  these  word*  all  the  ladies  set  net  a  loud 
lamentation.  Josephine  was,  however,  the  first  to  re- 
cover her  pretence  of  mind  :  she  laughed  and  declared 
'bat  it  was  impossible  that  she  could  die,  a*  it  waa  de- 
stined that  she  should  become  the  queen  of  Prance  I 
Madame  d'AtruiUon,  feeling  herself  ill  from  the  thoughts 
of  her  friend's  approachiag  execution,  drew  towards 
tha  window,  which  Josephine  opened  in  order  to  admit 
•^  air.  At  that  moment,  the  ladies  heard  a  great 
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noise  in  me  corridor;  and  the  formidable  voice  of  the 
turnkeys-  "ho  was  speaking,  to  hi*  dog,  cried  out,  •*  Get 
away,  you  brute  of  a  Robespierre  !"  This  energetic 
phrase  convinced  the  ladie*  that  there  was  nothing  then. 
to  fear — that  Robespierre  had  fallen,  and  that  France 
was  saved.  In  a  few  minute*  they  beheld  their  com- 
panions in  misfortune  burst  into  their  apartment  to  give 
them  the  detail*  of  tbat  grand  event..  It  was  the  9th 
of  Thermidor  !  Josephine's  flock  bed  was  restored  to 
her  ;  and  upon  that  couch  the  passed  the  most  delig 
M  night  of  her  life.  She  fell  asleep,  alter  saying  to 
her  companions,  "  You  see  I  am  net  guillotined— and  I 
shall  yet  be  queen  of  France  !" 

Josephine  married  General  Bonaparte,  who  loved 
her  with  a  species  of  delirium.  Barras  promised  to 
give  him  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy ;  and  on 
that  occasion  Bonaparte)  observed,  "  Thoae  who  now 
patronise  me  will  one  day  seek  my  smiles.  My  sword 
is  by  my  side,  and  with  it  will  I  carve  my  own  read  to 
fortune. "  When  Bonaparte  wrote  from  Italy  to  inform 
hi*  wife  that  be  intended  to  raise  himself  one  day  to 
the  throne  of  France,  she  hastened  to  address  him  a 
letter  imploring  him  not  to  attempt  "  so  rash  an  under- 
taking." She  said — "Kings  will  despise  you.  a*  an 
upstart ;  the  people  will  bate  you  as  a  usurper;  your 
equal*  will  call  you  a  tyrant ;  none  will  comprehend  the 
utility  of  your  elevation  ;  but  all  will  assign  it  to  am- 
bition or  to  pride.'* 

In  a  short  time  the  prediction  made  to  Josephine  in 
her  youth  was  fulfilled.  The  hero  of  a  thousand  fight* 
led  his  beauteous  wife  to  be  crowned  Empress  of  France 
in  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame.  -The  magnificent 
carriage  in  which  he  and  Josephine  were  seated,  ad- 
vanced, attended  by  ten  thousand  horsemen,  the  flower 
of  Gallic  chivalry,  who  defiled  between  double  lines 
of  infantry  selected  from  the  bravest  soldiers,  aad  ex- 
tending about  a  mile  and  a  half,  while  more  than  five 
hundred  thousand  spectators  filled  up  every  space 
whence  a  glance  could  be  obtained.  Alas !  how  cold 'are 
hearts  that  then  beat  high  wilhyhopt !  How  few — how 
very  few  survived  of  those  upon  whom  the  impulse 
wrought  most  stirringly  !  and  from  the  banks  of  the 
Tagus  to  the  streams  of  the  Volga,  how  varied  the 
clime  that  settles  on  their  graves'.  Yet  not  many  year* 
have  passed — the  story  is  contemporary  history-— the 
grand  actor  might  hav«  been  amongst  us  not  an  aged 
man  :  be  the  moral,  therefore,  more  impressively  our* ! 
When  Napoleon  had  placed  the  imperial  diadem  upou 
hi*  own  brow,  be  took  the  crown  which  wa*  destined 
for  Josephine,  and  placed  it  upon  her  head.  The  ap- 
pearance of  Josephine  was  at  this  moment  moit  touch- 
ing. Even  then  she  had  not  forgotten  that  she  was 
once  an  "obscure  woman;"  tears  of  deep  emotion  fell 
from  her  eyes  ;  she  remained  for  a  space  kneeling,  with 
hands  crossed  upon  her  bosom, — then  slowly  and  grace- 
fully rising,  fixed  upon  her  husband  a  look  of  gratitude 
and  tenderness;  Napoleon  returned  the  glance.  It 
was  a  silent  but  conscious  interchange  of  the  hopes,  the) 
promises,  and  the  memories  of  years.  Thus  was  tha 
prophecy  fulfilled, — and  Josephine  became  the  queen- 
nay,  more,  the  empress  of  France  ! 

On  the  3Ulh  of  November,  1809,  the  emperor  and 
empress  dined  together  a*  usual.  Both  were  unhappy 
and  pre-occupied.  Josephine  straggled  with  her  tears, 
which,  in  spile  of  every  effort,  flowed  from  her  eye*. 
She  ottered  not  a  word  during  tbat  sorrowful  meal ;  she 
saw  that  her  sunshine  had  passed  away  I  Diier  ly  after 
coffee.  Napoleon  dismissed  every  one,  and  be  and  Jo- 
sephine remained  alone  together.  Napoleon  rooc,  took 
her  band,  and  placed  it  apnn  bis  heart.  "  Jonepl  ine, 
my  excellent  Josephine,"  said  he,  "  tbou  knoweat  that 
I  have  loved  thee  I  To  thee — to  thee  alone  do  I  owe  the 
only  moment*  of  happiness  which  I  have  enjoyed  in 
this  world.  Josephine,  my  destiny  overmasters  my 
will!  My  dearest  affections  must  be  sacrificed  before 
the  interests  of  France  !" — "  Say  no  more,"  cried  Jo- 
sephine ;  "  I  wa*  prepared  for  this  ;  I  knew  that  the 
day  of  our  separation  was  come ;  but  the  blow  i>  not 
the  less  mortal ;"  Thus  was  it  that  Napoleon  commu- 
nicated to  his  beloved  and  loving  wife — to  whom  be  had 
been  now  wedded  upwards  of  fourteen  years — that  pro- 
ject of  divorce  which  wa*  to  make  way  for  hi*  union  with 
aa  archduchess  of  Austria. 

The  divorce  formally  took  place  in  the  presence  of 
Cambaceres,  prince  and  arch-chancellor  of  the  empire, 
and  the  family  of  the  Bonaparte*.  When  -rbe  emperor 
had  signed  the  document  on  his  pait,  Josephine  spoke  a* 
follows:—"  By  the  permission  of  my  dear  and  august 
consort  I  declare  that,  not  preserving  any  hope  of  hav- 
ing children,  which  hope  would  alone  fulfil  toe  object* 
of  his  policy  and  the  interest*  of  France,  I  am  pleased 
to  afford  him  the  greatest  proof  of  attachment  aad  de- 
votion which  has  ever  been  given  on  earth.  I  possess 
all  from  bis  bounty.  It  wa*  hi*  hand  which  crowned 
me,  and  which  seated  me  on  a  throne ;  and  I  have  re. 
c.iveii  nothing  hut  proofs  of  affeeUon  and  love  from  the 
French  people.  I  think  I  prove  myself  grateful  in 
consenting  to  the  dissolution  of  a  marriage  which  here- 
tofore wa*  aa  obstacle  to  the  welfare  of  France,  by  de- 
priving it  of  the  happiness  of  being  one  day  governed 
by  the  descendant*  of  a  great  man,  raJied  up  by  Pro- 
vidence to  efface  the  evil*  of  a  terrible  revolution,  and 
to  re-establish  the  altar,  the  throne,  and  social  order. 
But  the  dissolution  of  my  marriage  will  ia  no  degree 
change  the  sentiment*  of  my  heart.  The  emperor  will 
ever  find  in  me  hi*  best  friend.  I  knew  how  much  Uu* 
act,  dnaanded  by  potky,  and  h«  in******  rf  *  >*a  M, 
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ture,  hai  affected  my  heart ;  but  both  of  us  exult  in 
the  sacrifice  which  we  make  for  the  good  of  the  coun- 
try." 

Josephine  withdrew  from  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries 
to  Malmaison,  where  the  died  on  the  29th  of  May, 
1814,  five  years  after  the  dissolution  of  her  raariiage 
with  Napoleon. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Daft  Tam'i  last  poetic  effusion  it  much  too  long  for  our  columns  .- 
*  ibartff  «••  would  luit  better. 

We  thank  a  Satford  Teelttalrr  for  hit  kludnett  In  calling  our 
attention  to  the  observation  of  Mr.  Jnttlce  ColerldKe,  during  (fee 
present  AMizes,  "thatnctlufle  cate  hnd  ever  been  brought  before 
lii  in  of  persons  charged  with  the  comtniision  of  offencet,  but  that 
the  lore  of  liquor  had  been  in  >ome  <vay  connected  with  it-" 

If.  W.  S.  is  assured  that  the  Report  never  reached  us.  We  ne- 
ver refute  intertion  to  tuch  articles;  but  on  the  coniraiy,  are 
glad  to  receive  them.  The  Immense  circulation  of  T/ie  Teetotaler 
renden  It  a  most  eligible  organ  fur  thr  publication  of  the  Rrportt 
of  Tetotal  Progres*,  Meetings,  ,\  r.  We  thall  feel  obliged  to  all 
corretpondents  who  will  forward  us  occasional  accouuU  of  their 
local  Societies.  See. 

B.  .P.— Advertisements  are  received  for  the  wrappers  of  Ihe 
MOHTHIY  PARTS  of  The  Teetotaler.  The  uleoftheee  monthly 
parts  alone  exceeds  the  entire  circulation  of  any  other  Teetotal 
journal  published  in  London, 

A  fcrrii-  ol  Articles,  entitled  "Tn E  HISTORY  OF  TXXTOTIL- 
im,"  will  be  shortly  commenced  in  The  Teetotaler. 

THE  TEETOTALER. 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  27,  1841. 

PATRIOTS  are  those  who  set  a  high  example 
of  particular  virtues  which  are  most  needed 
for  their  age ;  and  hence  the  different  hues 
the  character  of  a  patriot  wears  at  different 
times.  Our  idea  of  the  patriot  is  a  very  ex- 
alted one;  for  when  a  great  man  becomes  il- 
lustrious as  a  national  benefactor,  we  gather 
about  him  all  the  virtues  which  are  supposed 
to  embellish  human  nature.  We  think  of  him 
as  gentle  and  merciful,  generous  and  devoted 
— as  living  for  great  ends — and  as  being  en- 
dowed with  enlarged  powers  of  understanding. 
Nothing  disturbs  the  calm  thoughtfulness  of 
his  demeanour ;  and  his  eyes  seem  to  be  look- 
ing far  around  him,  beyond  all  others'  gaze, 
as  if  taking  in  the  knowledge  of  that  future 
which  the  present  is  for  ever  sealing  for  eter- 
nity. To  be  styled  a  patriot  is  a  rare  honour ; 
and  few  men  are  permitted  to  enjoy  this  em- 
balming. When  governments  were  supported 
by  arms,  and  war  was  the  business  of  nations 
— when  conquest  of  territory  was  the  great  ob- 
ject of  kings,  courage  was  glory  j  and  the  ready 
sacrifice  of  life  for  the  public  good  was  sung 
as  the  highest  praise.  History  is  full  of  re- 
markable deeds,  which  give  to  the  patriotism 
of  the  ancients  the  appearance  of  an  impulse 
rather  than  a  principle— of  a  passionate  love, 
rather  than  a  holy  regard.  But  to  love  one's 
country  dearly  is  the  first  step  to  loving  the 
world  well ;  and  as  the  heathen  worship  of 
false  gods  is  the  beginning  of  religion,  so  this 
blind  and  headlong  passion  for  country  is  the 
commencement  of  an  universal  philanthropy. 

Thus  is  it  that  the  modern  patriot  is  the 
philanthropist,  who  feels  that  no  permanent 
good  can  be  produced  for  the  soil  of  his  na- 
tivity which  will  not  benefit  mankind  atj  large. 
He  looks  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  his  own 
advantage  to  the  large  brotherhood  of  nations, 
and  sees  the  bearing  of  every  political  and 
moral  act — for  moralists  are  the  best  patriots 
— upon  the  long  chain  of  human  interests  arouud 
the  globe. 

It  is  this  enlarged  regard  that  renders 
the  patriot  now  infinitely  superior,  in  fact, 
though  less  remarkable  in  individual  acts,  to  the 
patriot  of  the  old  world,  who  looked  upon  his 
country  as  the  point  of  his  benevolence,  and  upon 
the  human  race  without  his  territory,  as  his  na- 
tural enemies.  If,  then,  there  be  this  distinc- 
tion between  the  shades  of  patriotism ;  and  if  pa- 
triotism be  indeed  philanthropy,  who  are  more 
worthy  of  the  appellation  than  the  advocates  of 
Teetotalism?  Teetotalism  is  eminently  patri- 
otic in  its  views.  Its  object  is  the  regeneration 
of  society — the  reformation  of  the  moral  world 
— the  extermination  of  all  the  vices  caused  by 
intemperance.  The  Teetotaler  is  not  selfish,  be- 
cause he  has  no  evil  passions  to  administer  to  in 
inculcating  his  doctrines.  He  is  not  envious,  be- 
cause he  does  .not  seek  to  raise  his  own  glories  on 
the  ruins  of  a  good  system.  He  is  not  jealous, 
because  his  aim  is  something  more  than  mere 
rivalry.  He  is  not  arbitrary,  because  his  only 
weapons  are  sense  and  reason.  He  does  not 
preach  the  theory  of  an  eccentric  imagination, 
because  the  practice  of  his  principle  has  been 
embraced  and  continued  by  millions.  He  is  not 
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exclusive,  because  his  temples  are  open  to  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  Christian  and  the  heathen, 
the  upright  man  and  the  sinner.  His  doctrines 
are  not  calculated  to  produce  evil  results,  be- 
cause their  grand  and  certain  effect  is  the  de- 
crease of  crime.  Surely  such  a  man  possesses 
all  the  qualifications  to  deserve  the  appellation  of 
patriot ! 

Every  mnn  who  embraces  and  advocates  the 
doctrines  of  Teetotalism  is  a  patriot;  for  all, 
whatever  be  their  rank  or  occupations,  who  re- 
gard the  interests  of  their  fellow  creatures,  are 
patriots.  "  To  be  a  man  is  greater  than  to  be  a 
king;"  and  occupation  cannot  take  away  this 
birthright.  Th«  poor  man  who  toils  to  educate 
his  children,  and  the  poor  widow  who  does  mean 
offices  that  she  may  get  money  to  clothe  her  fa- 
therless little  ones,  and  make  them  tidy  enough 
to  go  to  the  Sunday-school,  are  patriots— both  he 
and  she.  May  every  Englishman,  whether  a 
leader  of  armies,  or  a  private  soldier — whether  a 
senator  or  a  tradesman— whether  an  owner  of  the 
soil,  or  a  breaker  of  the  glebe— whether  rich  or 
poor,  embrace  the  doctrine  of  moral  reformation, 
and  he  will  become  a  pafriot.  No  splendid  train 
of  events  is  necessary  to  give  him  this  title: 
no  extensive  butcheries  of  his  kind  are  requisite 
to  form  this  character.  He  may  gain  it  in  the 
honest  discharge  of  a  great  social  duty,  by 
joining  the  phalanx  of  those  whose  serried 
ranks  are  arrayed  against  the  cause  of  human 
crime  and  misery,  and  by  bearing  his  testimony, 
by  the  light  God  has  shed  abroad  in  his  heart,  to 
that  principle  which  he  thinks  to  be  right  and  ex- 
pedient for  his  country. 

We  have,  we  trust,  rightly  defined  true  patri- 
otism ;  and  we  have  shown  who  are  the  true  pa- 
triots of  the  present  day.  We  must  not  be  mis- 
led by  the  snowy  deeds  and  splendid  achieve- 
ment* of  a  confined  and  circumscribed  devotion. 
We  must  not  measure  our  love,  nor  regulate  our 
actions  by  models  that  are  only  admirable  when 
viewed  in  their  connexion  with  the  time  at  which 
they  occurred,  and  with  the  people  of  an  illiterate 
generation.  We  must  recognise  only  those  to  be 
patriots,  whose  good  actions  or  influence  emanate 
from  the  purest  motives  of  philanthropy.  It  is 
when  judged  by  this  standard  that  NAPOLEON 
sinks  in  the  scale  of  greatness  as  a  patriot;  for, 
whatever  advantages  may  have  resulted  to  Eu- 
rope from  the  wars  of  NAPOLEON— from  the 
breaking  up  of  time-honoured  abuses — from  the 
overturning  of  thrones  that  had  become  incrusted 
and  firm  in  the  very  miseries  of  the  human  race, 
— we  must  still  view  them  as  the  accidental  re- 
sults of  his  ambition,  rather  than  the  design  of 
his  conduct.  He  was  like  the  river  that,  swollen 
by  the  mountain  streams,  overflows  its  banks, 
and  bears  desolation  in  its  progress,  but  which 
fattens  the  soil  it  desolates,  covering  the  rocks 
with  verdure,  and  making  the  barren  fields  glad 
in  an  unwonted  harvest. 

But  the  REV.  THEOBALD  MATHEW  is  a  true  pa- 
triot :— 

From  lowest  place  whence  virtuous  things  proceed, 

The  place  is  dignified  by  the  doer's  deed  : 

Where  great  additions  swell,  and'virtue  none, 

It  is  a  dropsied  honour  : — good  alone 

Is  good  without  a  name  :  vileness  is  so 

The  property  ky  which  it  is  should  go, 

Not  by  the  title  ! 

So  said  Shakspeare ;— and  here  we  are  fur- 
nished with  a  correct  definition  of  the  time  and 
place  when  virtuous  deeds  deserve  the  name. 
The  men  who  fought  for  liberty,  and  gained  it, 
possessed  no  new  powers:  they  but  exerted  ener- 
gies that  had  slumbered  in  the  human  mind  for 
ages.  And  it  is  a  set  of  cant  phrases  and  mean- 
ingless forms  that  cause  man  to  put  himself  low 
—not  in  humility,  for  he  is  generally  wicked  and 
grasping  in  his  rags,  but  in  an  habitual  and  in- 
herited abasement,  before  certain  accidental  cir- 
cumstances of  life,  different  from,  but  not  mo- 
rally better  than  his  own.  But  the  modern 
patriot — the  Teetotaler — affects  no  humility, 
because  true  philanthropy  is  a  stranger  to  affec- 
tations of  all  kinds.  We  ere  now  alluded  to  FA- 
THER MATHRW,  and  we  did  so  because  he  is 
deservedly  eminent  in  the  Temperance  Reforma- 
tion. We  were  about  to  say,  that  the  deeds  of 
this  man  flow  from  a  pure  philanthropy,  and  are 
based  upon  that  patriotism  which  is  not  an  acci- 
dental result,  but  which  is  the  settled  design  of 
his  conduct.  The  aims  of  FATHER  MATHEW  are 
, directed  towards  the  extirpation  of  that  standing 
armv  of  drunkards  and  moderate  drinkers  whose 
habits  and  whose  example  are  a  moral  curse  to 
the  world.  He  is  anxious  to  annihilate  that  fatal  in- 


dulgence which  fosters  in  the  community  a  set  of 
men  who  live  upon  excitement,  who  have  almost 
nothing  at  stake  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  feel  little  interest  in  the  moral 
movements  of  the  time,  but  who  rejoice  in  mis- 
chief, dissipation,  debauchery,  and  crime.  The 
advocates  of  Moderation  defend  a  school  which  is 
now. proved  to  be  totally  incompetent  to  prepare 
a  man  for  the  discharge  of  quiet  duties,  and  for 
the  performance  of  those  every-day  pursuits 
which  ought  to  carry  the  world  along  in  the  way 
to  perfection.  The  study  of  ancient  customs  has 
introduced  false  ideas  into  the  minds  of  indivi- 
duals, of  what  they  are  themselves,  and  what  they 
owe  the  world ;  and  the  true  patriotism  of  the 
present  day  endeavours  to  abrogate  those  absurd 
notions.  Those  who  approach  the  advocate  of 
Teetotal  principles,  may  ask  themselves,  "  What 
does  he  require  of  us  ?  What  does  he  say  ?  Will 
he  instruct  or  console  us  ?  or  will  he  cast  us 
down  and  corrupt  us  ?  Shall  we  be  benefitted  by 
his  advice  ?  or  is  his  language  like  the  perfidious 
lyre  which  the  victorious  Persians  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Lydians  whom  they  were  desirous  of 
enervating  ?"  To  all  this  can  Teetotalism  give 
favourable  and  assuring  replies. 

The  time  will  come  when  those  journals  which 
entered  first  into  the  world  of  Teetotal  literature 
will  be  referred  to  as  the  oracles  from  which  is  to 
be  obtained  an  acquaintance  with  those  pa- 
triots who  first  embraced  and  propagated 
the  great  doctrine  of  Teetotalism;  and  the 
names  which  those  journals  record  will  be 
associated  with  the  most  honourable  senti- 
ments and  reminiscences.  With  what  feelings 
of  delight  will  descendants  of  those  whose  patri- 
oiic  views  and  deeds  are  there  recorded,  turn  to 
the  pages  which  describe  the  campaigns  of  their 
sires  and  grandsires  against  the  army  of  the  in- 
temperate .'  It  is  a  glorious  spectacle  to  behold 
the  working  man  laying  aside  the  implements  of 
his  calling,  and  proceeding  to  the  Temperance 
Halls  to  teach  lessons  of  morality  and  virtue 
which  senators  ana  statesmen  might  be  proud  to 
inculcate  ;  and  it  will  be  a  fine  subject  for  the  re- 
flection of  posterity— this  sudden  and  mighty  re- 
formation ! 


THE  MISERIES  OF  FAT. 

As  I  am  the  most  unhappy  man  in  the  world,  I  con- 
clude that  I  must  be  the  mott  bilious,  though  no  one 
would  think  so  to  look  at  me.  Bile  bestows  upon  its 
possessor  a  sentimentally  yellow  skin  aud  thin  hollow 
cheeks  to  match  :  mine  is  of  a  rosy  red,  and  my  cheeks 
— Boreas  might  borrow  them  when  his  own  are  fatigued 
by  bis  trumpet-blowing ;  but  my  mind  is  bilious  enough  ; 
my  soul  swims  in  a  sea  of  sentiment.  I  am  imaginative, 
plaintive,  melancholy,  moonish,  and  much  given  to  love 
and  poetry.  To  suit  such  a  character  a  man  should  be 
tall  and  slender,  have  a  loug,  or  at  least,  an  oval  face, 
black  hair,  a  long  nose,  and  sadly  pensive  eyes.  Alas '. 
I  have  a  face  like  a  Dutch  painter's  angel;  a  nose, 
that,  having  no  length,  honestly  makes  up  the  defici- 
ency in  breadth,  and  literally  stretches  from  ear  to  ear; 
straight  sandy  hair  ;  and  a  pair  of  peering  light  grey 
eyes  that  would  be  a  virtue  in  the  bead  of  a  Chinese. 
Now,  imagine  this  person  joined  to  a  mind  like  mine  ! 
Think  of  such  a  mind  imprisoned  in  this  enormous  mass 
of  fat,  which  I  am  compelled  to  drag  about  with  me,  a 
solid  burthen  !  My  person  is  worthy  of  my  name,  but 
not  of  my  qualifications! 

And  that  name  !  Oh  !  reader — if  you  happen  to  be 
particular  in  patronymics,  you  will  certainly  pity  me— 
for  it  is  not  the  least  of  my  griefs  !  From  my  forefathers 
I  derived  the  graceful  name  of  Bullock,  to  which  my 
godfathers  and  godmothers  (heaven  forgive  them  for  it, 
for  I  never  shall)  had  the  cruelty  to  prefix  the  appella- 
tion of  Nathaniel ! 

But  let  me  recount  my  "  bile,"  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
ii.  I  am  a  country-gentleman,  born  in  Kent,  and  my 
education  complete.  As  soon  as  I  came,  into  my  pro- 
perty, I  began  to  look  around  me  in  search  of  a  wife. 
My  native  village  of  Nutsby  is  not  important  enough  to 
be  marked  upon  the  map  ;  but  it  is  a  very  consequen- 
tial place  for  all  that.  And  decidedly  the  ornament  of 
that  village  was  Mary  Bacon,  the  daughter  of  the  prin- 
cipal farmer.  Her  father  was  a  tough,  thick-headed, 
sententious  old  fellow,  who  knew  everything  better  than 
anybody  else,  even  to  the  spelling  of  your  own  name. 
His  character  was  so  well  known  and  appreciated  by 
young  and  old,  in  the  village,  that  he  was  universally 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  "  Friar  Bacon."  The 
mother  passed  for  a  wit  in  her  way  ;  and  when  my  at- 
tentions to  the  daughter  began  to  be  noticed,  she  ob- 
served that  there  was  not  much  of  a  change  from  Bacon 
to  Bullock.  I  leave  any  body,  who  takes  into  con- 
sideration  my  nervousness  upon  the  subject  of  my 
name,  to  imagine  what  I  must  have  suffered  from  thete 
witticisms  of  this  Rib  of  Bacon  ;  but  Mary  looked  en- 
couragement, and  I  bore  it  all,  even  to  be  called  (by 
anticipation )  "  ion  Bullock"  by  her  precious  mother. 
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Mary  accepted  my  offer ;  and  the  marriage  wat  to  take 
place  some  months  later,  in  tile  autumn,  that,  a*  Friar 
Bacon  laid,  "we  might  havetime  to  become  acquainted 
during  the  lummer,"  the  delicious^  season  of  long  walk* 
and  love-tales ! 

All  went  on  imoothly,  and,  except  in  tome  initancei, 
I  had  no  reaion  to  doubt  the  truth  of  Mary'i  assertion 
of  reciprocal  affection.  Sometimes,  indeed,  a  little 
serious  thought  would  steal  in  to  utaitle  away  my  con- 
fidence ;  for  I  once  or  twire  caught  Mary's  eyes  fixed 
in  earnest  contemplation  of  my  person,  from  whence 
they  would  wander  to  my  face.  There  was  a  look  of 
cunning  in  those  otherwise  mild  eyes,  while  they  were 
occupied  in  making  thin  examination  :  then  that  cun- 
ning look  grew  into  a  smile,  which  travelled  down  to  her 
mouth,  curling  it  with  an  expression  of  derision  which 
was  but  too  apparent  to  me.  I  asked  her  as  gently  ai 
I  could  whether  it  was  my  person  that  filled  her  ima- 
gination, and  inspired  her  with  contempt  foi  me.  "  Oh ! 
Mr.  Bullock,"  said  she,  "  how  can  you  say  anything  so 
unkind  ?" — and  the  almost  wept  at  the  injustice  of  my 
suspicions. 

Things  were  in  this  condition  when  a  London  pro- 
jector— a  speculator,  a  builder — came  down  to  make 
"  improvements"  at  Nutsby.  He  had  calculated  before- 
hand upon  the  support  of  the  squire,  the  folly  of  the 
farmers,  and  the  tender  hearts  of  their  daughters.  He 
•was  a  small,  slender,  sprightly,  puppy-like  looking  fel- 
low, possessing  great  volubility  of  language,  dressed  ex- 
travagantly fashionable,  and  in  peison  and  manners  a 
downright  caricature  of  London  second-rates.  He  had 
projected  such  "  improvements"  at  Nutsby  as  would 
have  obliterated  the  village  under  the  massive  magnifi- 
cence of  his  "  new  square,"  and  its  half  dozen  of  branch- 
ing streets.  With  the  bundle  of  splendour  for  Nutsby, 
to  which  he  had  been  kiud  enough  to  add  a  plan  for 
pulling  down  my  house  to  the  ground,  and  building  it 
up  ai  a  Grecian  temple,  he  had  the  impudence  to  call 
upon  me,  demand  my  patronage,  and,  finding  me  dumb 
with  astonishment,  requested  to  have  my  commands. 
Yes— I  did  give  him  my  commands  : — I  commanded  him 
to  clear  my  house  of  his  person  and  his  schemes. 

I  don't  know  how  it  happened ;  but  this  fellow — this 
Mr.  Percival  Pipkin — grew  intimate  in  the  family  of 
Friar  Bacon.  It  was  spring  ;  and  he  was  of  all  our  tea 
and  walking  parties.  Mary  had  been  taught  to  sing  by 
the  parish-clerk  ;  and  Mr.  Pipkin  grinned  and  screamed 
something,  which  he  told  us  was  singing  Italian,  but 
which  made  all  the  farmers'  dogs  howl,  and  frightened 
the  parrot  into  silence.  Mary  always  took  Mr.  Pipkin's 
arm,  and  walked  on,  when  we  went  into  the  country, 
leaving  me  behind  to  laugh  at  her  mamma's  wit,  or  edify 
by  her  papa's  wisdom,  as  the  case  might  be.  Pipkin, 
who  hated  me  for  yawning  while  he  was  singing  an 
Italian  tcena,  seemed  to  seek  occasions  to  torment  me ; 
but  in  such  a  cautious  manner  that  I  did  not  know  what 
I  had  to  resent.  Mar)  however  did  laugh  sometimes 
Perceival  Pipkin  only  smiled — he  was  afraid  to  do  more; 
but  I  could  have  cut  his  scraggy  throat  for  that  I 

The  summer  months  wore  away  ;  and  the  time  fixed 
for  our  marriage  was  fast  approaching.  Thinking  that 
Mary  would  shortly  be  my  wife,  and  that  then  I  should 
be  at  liberty  to  send  Pipkin  to  pour  forth  his  Italian 
rouladfi  elsewhere,  I  took  care  to  betray  no  jealousy  ol 
his  intimacy  in  the  house,  as  I  knew  I  should  offend  my 
intended  bride.  But  I  could  not  but  remark  that  they 
were  a  great  deal  together  :  there  was  an  intimacy  be- 
tween them  which  I  did  not  share, — secrets  which  were 
always  hidden  from  me.  I  grew  fretful,  nervous,  peevish, 
unhappy.  I  did  not  know  how  to  act,  but  I  grew  dailj 
more  melancholy.  One  evening,  while  walking  out  in 
the  twilight,  I  arrived  at  the  extremity  of  the  village, 
and  seated  myself  upon  the  edge  of  a  dry  well,  which 
being  disused,  had  been  more  than  half  filled  up  to  pre- 
vent accidents,  and  now  served  as  a  gossip  rendezvout  for 
the  young  and  old  of  the  parish.  Looking,  for  want  o 
something  better  to  do,  into  the  well,  I  thought  I  saw 
something  sparkle  amongst  the  rubbish,  which  I  imme 
diately  decided  must  be  a  ring  that  Mary  bad  dropped 
near  this  spot  some  days  before.  I  immediately  sough' 
and  found  I  long  pole,  to  assist  me  to  recover  my  be 
loved's  lost  property,  and  set  to  work  to  hook  it  up ;  bat 
in  straining  too  much,  and  depending  on  my  pule,  on 
which  I  leaned  with  all  my  weight,  which  it  coniiWno1 
bear,  I  broke  it  in  two  ;  and  instead  of  sending  (B*i 
the  hook  to  fetch  up  the  ring,  went  in  myself,  head  ffW 
most,  to  the  bottom  of  the  well.  Had  it  been  in  it 
original  state,  I  must  have  been  killed  ;  but,  aa  it  was 
I  arrived  at  the  bottom  with  no  other  harm  than  som 
cruel  bruises;  though, when  I  recovered  my  senses,  I  be 
lieved,  from  the  impossibility  I  found  to  get  upon  m 
legs,  that  every  bone  in  my  body  was  broken.  "  Hea 
Tens  !"  said  I  ;  "  how  will  it  be  possible  for  any  surgeon 
to  set  these  bone*  through  this  mass  of  flesh  P  The  thini 
is  impossible  !  I  shall  be  disfigured  for  life  1  Mary  wil 
refuse  me,  and  Pipkin  will  rejoice.  Oh !  rather  than  live 
upon  inch  terms,  I  will  let  myself  die  where  I  am  I" 

With  this  resolution,  I  placed  myself  aa  comfortably 
a*  I  could,  In  order  to  die  at  my  leisure ;  for,  believin; 
my  limbs  to  be  all  dislocated,  and  feeling  tired  of  life, 
did  not  attempt  to  call  for  assistance.     I  was  repoiini 
in  this  state  of  morbid  melancholy,  waiting  the  arrival  o 
my   laat  moment*,  when  two  person*  approached  tin 
well,  and  sate  down  apon  the  edge  of  it.     Their  back 
were  turned  to  me ;  but  I  could  perceive  that  they  were 


man  and  a  woman.  Presently  the  man  spoke  <  It 
was  the  voice  of  Pipkin  I 

'  Well,  well,  Mary."  .aid  he,  "  I  did  not  intend  to 
vex  you ;  but  I  was  really  afraid  that  you  more  than 
lalf  liked  that  fellow  Bullock.  I  wish  he  was  at  the 
bottom  of  this  well,  with  all  my  heart." 

Such  was  the  observation  of  Mr.  Percival  Pipkin. 
3ut  Mary's  answer— what  would  that  be  ?  He  went  on 
talking,  and  gave  me  time  to  raise  myself  up,  which  I  did 
not  now  find  impossible,  for  I  was  no  longer  a  dying 
man  !  Oh  !  no — I  was  living  from  head  to  foot — all 
strength !  I  made  incredible  efforts  to  get  upon  my 
eet,  and  climb  a  little  up  the  side.  The  well  was 
very  wide,  and  I  succeeded ;  and  there  I  stood,  my  feet 
edged  in  the  broken  bricks,  my  bands  grasping  them 
ligher  up,  my  soul  in  my  ears,  straining,  stretching, 
striving,  to  catch  the  answer,  of  which  I  shuddered  to 
think  Mary's  soft  voice  and  timid  manners  might  da- 
iri  ve  me.  Alas !  I  needed  not  to  have  taken  so  much 
.rouble.  I  heard  well  enough ;  for,  in  a  voice  which,  in 
my  presence  at  least,  had  never  passed  her  lips  before, 
she  said  aloud,  "  Why,  Percy,  what  a  sop  you  must  be, 
to  think  I  could  like  such  a  monstrous  mass  of  blubber 
as  that.  Pa  and  ma  insist  npon  my  marrying  him — 
and  so  I  must ;  hot  I  hate  him  worse  than  poison  !" 

What,  Mary  !  my   Mary  !  with  looks  as  soft  as  satin 
and  her  voice  of  velvet — could  that  be  really  she  who 
spoke  with  that  vulgar  laugh,  those  coarse  tones,  and 
still  coarser  expressions  1  and  of  whom  had  she  spoken  ? 
)f  the  man  ihe  had  pretended  to  love  !    A  man  of  blub- 
ier!   Me — whom  she  had   declared  she  thought  hand- 
inne  !     Me — whose  fat,   she  said,  became  me,  because 
none  but  good-tempered  men  were  fat!     Oh!   it  was 
monstrous ! 

But  the  conversation  was  going  on  ;  and,  although  I 
lad  heard  enough,  I  eagerly  listened  for  more. 

"Mary,"  said  the  Pipkin,  "don't  be  angry;  and, 
above  all  things,  don't  be  unhappy ;  for  I  shall  stick  to 
you  like  pitch — as  close  as  the  blacking  to  my  boot. 
You  must  manage  to  wheedle  your  hogshead  out  of  a 
sum  of  money,lsomebow  or  another,  and  then  we'll  cut 
off  to  London,  where  we'll  get  married  at  once." 

Here  was  a  plot !  My  money  was  to  pass  into  Pip- 
kin's pocket,  and  I  was  to  pass  for  an  ass !  O  ven. 
geance — I  to  be  treated  thus  '  The  ungrateful  girl  !  I 
— that  had  just  haiardcd  my  neck  for  her  lake  !  I — 
truth  itself, — and  on  that  account  wedged  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  well !  It  was  not  to  be  borne  !  I  had  no 
time  to  lose.  I  continued  to  mount  the  side  of  the  well 
as  I  had  begun,  clinging  cautiously  to  the  bricks,  not 
to  make  them  fall,  and  thus  give  an  alarm  to  the  cul- 
prit. My  body  had  become  light  from  the  furious 
energy  of  my  soul ;  and,  without  a  sound  to  betray  my 
vicinity,  I  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  well,  my  bead  even 
with  the  edge  of  it ;  but  here  another  difficulty  occurred 
— I  could  not  get  over  sufficiently  quick  not  to  be  seen 
by  the  scoundrel,  who  would  infallibly  take  to  flight, 
and  thus  entirely  escape  me  ;  and  I  dared  not  loose  my 
bands  to  seize  him  for  fear  of  falling  back  into  the  well. 
In  the  midst  of  this  hesitation,  I  perceived  they  were 
about  to  separate,  for  Mary  threw  her  arms  about  his 
neck  and  said  "  Good  bye !"  in  a  string  of  kisses  that 
completed  my  frajnzy.  He  was  rising — he  was  going ; 
— what  was  to  be  done  ?  His  coat-tails  were  within 
my  immediate  reach  :  I  stretched  one  hand,  clutched 
hold  of  the  skirt  of  his  garment — he  fell  back — I  deter- 
mined not  to  loose  my  hold — I  could  not  however  tup. 
port  my  enormous  weight  with  one  band — and  so  down 
we  fell  together,  to  the  bottom  of  the  well! 

Oh  !  when  I  got  Mr.  Percival  Pipkiu  down  there,  I 
pommelled  him  to  my  heart's  content ;  I  did  not  allow 
him  the  breathing  space  of  a  moment.  He  hit  hard 
now  and  then  too,  but  my  ponderous  fists  soon  settled 
his  courage ;  and  when  the  villagers,  alarmed  by  Mary's 
screams  and  our  horrible  noise,  came  to  draw  us  up, 
Mr.  Percival  Pipkin  was  a«  much  a  piece  of  "  blubber" 
as  myself.  Oh  !  how  I  rejoiced — till  I  got  home,  and 
then  the  pains  of  my  bruises  began,  and  my  fat  flesh 
suffered  a  martyrdom:  tbeagony  was  cruel, — but  I  had 
•till  consolation — I  was  avenged.  I  had  frightened 
Mary  out  of  her  wits,  and  broken  her  Pipkin  to  pieces. 
This,  however,  was  ray  only  gleam  of  satisfaction. 
Mary — the  gentle,  timid  Mary — went  to  Messieurs 
Screw,  Chisel,  and  File,  the  lawyers,  and  had  an  aclion 
commenced  against  me  for  breach  of  promiie  of  mar 
riage.  I  resisted — I  told  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth — was  disbelieved,  and  saw  all  the  village 
rise  in  arms  against  me.  I  was  pointed  at,  and  pelted 
at :  Friar  Bacon  shook  his  head  and  fist  simultane- 
ously ;  and  Dame  Bacon  said  I  was  a  "  gay  deceiver." 
Mr.  Pipkin  talked  of  Uie  deception  of  the  world,  anc 
of  fat  men  in  particular.  I  was  sinking  into  despair 
when  suddenly  I  found  a  friend  and  ally,  where  I  leasl 
expected,  in  the  person  of  the  village  butcher,  whose 
daughter  I  had  overlooked  for  Miss  Mary  Bacon.  This 
worthy  man  declared  that  he  had  taken  too  much  of  my 
money  not  to  think  me  an  honest  "man,  and  that  he 
would  stand  by  me  to  the  last  He  then  issued  a  pro- 
clamation that  he  was  too  much  my  friend  to  give  ere 
dit,  in  any  way,  to  my  enemies,  and  that  not  one  01 
thoie  who  were  leagued  against  me  should  have  «o 
much  as  a  pound  of  chops  without  the  ready.  This 
threat  was  most  efficacious  :  it  divided  the  chivalry  ol 
Nutsby,  half  of  which  ranged  themselves  beneath  my 
banners.  I  felt  very  grateful  to  the  butcher,  and  his 
wife  soothed  me  into  marriage  with  her  daughter.  Yei 
—I  threw  my  sorrows  at  the  feet  of  Miss  Perkin* ;  anc 

* 


his  event  fortified  the  case  which  Meisieun  Screw  and 
',u.  had  .'already  concocted  against  me.  I  bad  to  pay 
ive  hundred  pounds  damages  to  Mary  Bacon,  received 
all  possible  rhetorical  ridicule  from  her  counsel,  and  a 
severe  admonition  from  the  judge ;  and,  when  this  case 
was  ended,  I  had  UTappear  again  in  court  at  the  rait  of 
Mr.  Percival  Pipkin,  who  sought  damages  for  a  "  most 
irutal,  inhuman,  and  murderous  assault"  upon  his  per- 
son. His  counsel  did'  his  utmost  for  him.  I  was  bad- 
rered  and  laughed  at  by  every  body,  had  three  month*' 
'mprisonment,  an'd  a  thousand  pounds  damages  to  pay 
nto  the  bargain. 

Nor  was  this  the  end  of  my  troubles.  With  the 
money  thus  infamously  acquired,  Pipkin  and  Mary- 
were  married  ;  and  they  set  up  housekeeping  in  a 
.iretty  little  mansion,  called  "  the  Place,"  just  under 
ray  note,  and  laughed  aloud  every  time  that  I  hap- 
pened to  pass  it.  To  this  sum,  Friar  Bacon  added 
another,  which  enabled  Pipkin  to  turn  'squire  and  de- 
clare himself  as  great  a  roan  a*  myself,  "  barring  fat." 
Tbi*  allowed  him  to  commence  his  murderous  "im- 
provements," which,  more  than  all  the  rest,  preyed 
upon  my  heart.  To  increase  ray  anguish,  ray  wife 
;urned  out  to  be  a  regular  terraagaunt,  and  wan  hated 
in  the  village;  but,  being  "'squire  Bullock's  lady  of 
the  Hall,"  she  had  a  large  party  in  her  favour,  when 
she  declared  open  and  interminable  war  against  "  Mr*. 
Pipkin  of  'the  Place.'i"  Nothing  could  be  more  un- 
civil than  this  civil  war  of  the  village  ;  and  weary  of 
disputes,  and  dreading  their  consequence*,  I  deter- 
mined to  escape  them  all  by  the  only  decisive  means 
n  my  power — vis.,  suicide.  The  only  difficulty  in 
his  resource,  was  the  mean* — the  mode.  Hanging 
ny  self  at  the  bed-post  was  quite  out  of  the  question; — 
what  bed-post  would  have  remained  uiicracked  be- 
neath the  weight  •»!'  my  body  ?  and,  a*  for  a  rope,  I 
must  have  had  one  spun  for  me  on  purpose.  Drown- 
ing ?  Oh !  no — It  swells  a  roan  to  horribly — and  I  am 
fat  enough  already.  Poison  1  No— one  is  so  black  and 
iilue  after  it,  the  nose  spread*,  and  mine  is  wide 
enough  already  !  A  pistol!  My  skull  is  very  thick — 
suppose  I  should  mis*  and  only  disfigure  myself  1 
Upon  second  thought*,  I  remembered  that  tuch  an 
event  a*  my  suicide  would  please  the  Perkins's;  and 
to  I  have  resolved  to  live  long  to  vex  them. 

But  1  never  go  to  bed  of  a  night  without  reflecting 
upon  the  miseries  of  human  life  in  general,  and  ray 
own  in  particular :  I  have  been  affronted,  calumniated, 
and  obliged  to  put  ray  life  in  jeopardy;  I  have  been 
forced  to  pay  five!  hundred  pounds  for  a  breach  of  pro- 
mise of  marriage  with  one  who  loved  another,  and  a 
thousand  more,  for  thrashing  a  scoundrel  with  great 
pain  and  difficulty  at  the  bottom  of  a  well.  I  have 
beer/obliged  to  marry  a  terirw gaunt  wife,  and  have  seen 
all  my  native  place  in  arms  against  me, — and  all  this; 
because  I  weigh  four  hundred  weight,  and  have  a  sen- 
timental turn  of  character  I  Fat  men,  let  me  have 
your  sympathy ;  lean  men,  accord  me  your  commise- 
ration 1 


TATTEBSALL'S 

Ar  five  P.  M.,  on  the  first  Monday  that  may  suit  the 
convenience  of  our  reader,  let  him  leek  the  western 
extremity  of  Piccadilly,  and  turning  thence  into  Gros- 
venor  Place,  enter  the  tint  stable-lane  which  there  oc- 
curs. This  might  be  under  more  obligation  to  the  sca> 
vrnger,  it  is  true;  but  it  it  nothing  when  you  are  accus- 
tomed to  it,— or,  as  Scott  sings  in  more  rounded  period, 
"  use  Ussens  marvel."  Towards  the  termination  of  the 
lane,  as  aforesaid,  will  be  descried  a  pair  of  large 
gates,  having  a  door  cut  in  one  of  their  folding  panne's. 
Within  19  an  extensive  court. yard,  having  the  centre 
occupied  by  an  ornamental  tank,  surmounted  by  the 
sculptured  effigy  of  a  fox — no  inappropriate  gpardjan 
of  the  place  !  On  the  right  hand  of  the  entrance  are 
the  offices  and  a  large  range  of  stabling,  of  which,  how- 
ever, far  the  greater  portion  lies  behind  the  principal 
court ;  and  on  the  immediate  left,  is  the  temple  itself. 
This  is  called  the  subscription  room,  and  is  about 
twenty  feet  by  sixteen  :  it  contains  two  tables,  several 
chairs,  pens,  ink,  sundry  slips  of  paper,  and  that  is  all. 
Although  we  live  in  days  when  ultra-liberalism  is  the 
order  of  the  age,  none  can  find  fault  with  the  conditions, 
of  admission  into  this  society,  which  simply  consist  of 
an  annual  payment  of  one  guinea — and  "  no  ques- 
tions asked."  And  this  is  Tattersall's — once  the  scene 
of  petty  dabblings  in  horse-flesh  and  note  the  exchange, 
where,  as  dealers  and  chapmen,  the  aristocratic  mem- 
bers of  the  West  emulate  in  industry  and  artifice  the 
turbaned  Turks  of  the  East. 

It  is  early,  perhaps,  when  the  viiitor  arrives — and 
the  scene  is  sombre  to  the  death.  Here  is  nothing  that  • 
may  prompt  excitement  in  the  shape  of  wine,  feasting, 
or  beauty — and  so  much  the  better  :  yet  presently  will 
the  viiitor  behold  thousands  jiopardied  as  so  much 
dross,  and  fortunes  hazarded  as  if  they  were  a  reproach 
and  an  encumbrance.  Can  the  thirst  of  gain — mere 
base,  sheer,  common  profit — sordid  concupiscence  of 
pounds  and  pence — associate  at  a  lepron*  and  unholy 
ihrine  the  proudest  and  ihe  noble,t  born  of  our  land 
with  the  scum  and  offal  of  it*  foulest  rascality — the  very 
Cains  of  its  social  system  ? 

The  room  is  now  crowded  to  suffocation.  An  indi- 
vidual, somewhat  inclined  to  stoutness,  is  seated  at  the 
centre  table,  while  lords  and  common*  stand  anxiously 
grouped  around  him.  In  costume  he  i*  a  sloven  ;  in 
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appearance,  be  is  sickly  and  unhealthy.  And  this  ia 
Crockford — the  arch-priest  of  the  fane,  to  whom  men 
biiug  precious  oblation*,  that  he  may  make  offerings  to 
the  golden  calf. 

Tbe  rise  and  progress  of  this  extraordinary  man's 
fortunes  may  be  traced  to  one  lucky  bit,  followed  up  by 
persevering  induttrit  and  intuitive  tact.  Of  his  singu- 
lar powers  of  calculation,  his  science  in  tbe  algebra  of 
betting  and  contrasting  odds,  we  believe  nothing. 
Constant  practice  and  study,  no  doubt,  have  made 
Iniu  adroit  at  comprehending  their  combinations. 
N  "iv,  just  as  any  huckster  pronounces  off-hand  the 
value  of  an  ounce  of  muscovado  at  so  much  per  pound 
— this  is  the  mystery  of  his  arithmetic.  While  in  a 
«mall  way  of  business — as  u  second  hand  fishmonger  at 
Temble-bar,  aud  dabbler  in  shilling  English  hazard  at 
a  low  house  in  King's  Place — it  is  generally  under- 
stood that  by  some  accident  he  was  induced  or  per- 
suailed  to  take  very  long  odds  against  an  outsider  for 
one  of  the  Great  Stakes.  The  horse  won  ;  and  this 
not  only  served  to  help  his  treasury,  but  to  bring  him 
before  betting  men  as  a  fellow  of  some  gumption. 
%  Shortly  after  this,  be  became  the  part  proprietor  of  a 
'  gambling-bouse,  No.  5,  King-street,  St.  James's.  In 
consequence  of  heavy  losses  at  this  house,  the  unhappy 
Captain  Davies  committed  those  extensive  forgeries 
for  which  be  was  apprehended  aud  lodged  in  tbe  Gilt- 
gpur-street  Compter.  It  was  mainly  owing  to  tbe 
exertions  of  Crockford,  that  this  wretched  man  was 
enabled  to  escape  from  his  place  of  confinement,  aud, 
after  ti  series  of  hair-breadth  hazards,  finally  to  evade 
an  ignominious  death.  Whether  policy  or  huma- 
liity  dictated  this  step,  it  had  the  effect  of  bringing 
Crockford  more  prominently  forward  ;  and  to  be  known 
is  the  one  thing  needful  in  the  profession  he  had 
adopted.  He  was  now  on  the  high  road  to  prosperity. 
Fortune,  who,  on  the  outset,  began  oy  throwing  good 
luck  into  the  scales,  has  stood  to  him  unflinchingly  ever 
since  he  became  a  gambler  ;  and  though  we  doubt  his 
being  the  Croisus  that  public  report  would  make  him, 
«e  are  perfectly  conscious  that  be  has  made  a  great 
deal. 

At  Tattersall's  also  was  once  seen  Jnhn  Gully,  who, 
from  being  taken  out  of  a  prison  to  fight  Grogson  at 
Six  Mile  Bottom,  became  a  Member  of  Parliament. 
Mr.  Gully  bears  the  best  reputation  in  the  neighbour- 
hood in  which  he  is  known  ;  and  all  who  have  dealings 
of  honour  with  him  speak  to  his  observance  of 
them.  "  Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it 
tbe  fellow."  The  lucky  adventure  that  enabled  him  to 
fight  Gregson,  was  the  grain  of  mustard  seed  whence 
sprung  bis  noble  fortune.  But,  like  Crockford,  the 
Midas  band  of  luck  seemed  ever  to  point  the  path  of 
profit — or  hew  it  for  him.  Soon  after  his  battle,  he 
became  an  agent  for  some  individuals  who  were  ex- 
pelled the  betting-rooms;  of  the  Turf.  These  indivi- 
duals were  the  aiders  and  abettors  of  the  unfortunate 
Dawson  who  was  executed  for  poisoning  several  of  Lord 
Foley's  horses,  by  putting  poison  into  the  watering 
troughs  on  Newmarket  Heath.  The  agency  which 
Gully  thus  obtained  placed  within  his  reach  many 
sources  of  information  upon  the  principles  of  tbe  Turf  ; 
and  he  became  evidently  a  profitable  investment  as  a 
commission.  His  progress  towards  fortune  was  now  a 
flight.  A  sporting  lodge  and  a  racing  establishment  at 
Newmarket — thousands  given,  and  tens  of  thousands 
offered,  for  horses,  all  followed  like  the  incidents  of  a 
fairy  tale.  Thus,  in  some  dozen  or  fifteen  years,  he 
who  with  his  band  had  floored  the  champion  of  one 
ring,  in  another  by  bis  hand  won  all  before  him,  and, 
albeit  no  logician,  upset  the  most  rooted  dogma  of  the 
scbools;  fnr  what  becomes  of  the  maxim  ''  nothing  be- 
gets nothing"  in  presence  of  one  who,  from  leu  than 
nothing,  constructed  something  to  the  tune  of  one  hun- 
dred aud  eighty  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

Bad  as  the  proceedings  sometimes  are  upon  the  Turf 
— and  always  immoral  as  is  their  tendency — we  will 
admit  that  tbe  Turf  affords  not  such  instances  of  a  re- 
volting nature  as  unhappily  distinguished  the  Hells 
and  Club-Houses  of  the  West  End  of  London.  While 
the  gaming-table  has  its  dishonoured  and  polluted 
among  the  living  nobles  of  the  land  ,  while  memory 
chronicles  the  foul  dealings  of  a  dark  conspiracy  and 
an  outraged  hospitality,  whose  blasting  exposure  not 
even  England's  prime  minister  could  tilence  or  avert  ; 
while,  but  as  yesterday,  it  has  driven  forth  to  a  base  and 
infamous  exile  one  of  the  scions  of  the  peerage ; 
the  Turf  had  witnessed,  a  few  brief  months  before,  one 
wlin,  having  jeopardied  his  good  name,  terminated, 
with  the  possibility  of  reproach,  the  capability  of 
knowing  its  existence.  Need  we  say  that  we  here 
allude  to  Berkely  Craven  ? 

Passing  strange  as  truth  has  been  declared  by  one 
who  knew,  better  than  most  men,  the  scenes  of  party- 
coloured  life,  on  no  spot  of  civilised  earth  does  it 
stand  forth,  out-heroding  the  wildest  fictions,  as  at  T.it- 
ttrsall's.  Mankind  has  been  exhibited  as  evincing 
,  stoical  endurance  under  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to 

(,  iave  one,— "'Keep  your  hands  out  of  its  breeches' 
pockets."  But  observe  it  at  Tattersall's  with  its  pouch 
unbuttoned,  the  precious  freight  ready  to  leap  into  the 
palm  of  the  first  hungry  villain  that  will  clutch  it. 
Of  the  flood  of  cBitane,  swindling,  and  scoundrelism, 
whereby,  during,  the  last  ten  years,  the  Turf  has  been  so 
oflet)  dev'astat4*j,  the* springs  may  be  shown  as  readily 
.  *x  as,  would  be  a'  clonoless  noonday  sun.  A  difference 
may  exist  as  to  the  tributary  streams,  but  of  the  fountain 
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during  the  year,  upon  application  to  the  first  groom- 
boy  he  may  accost,  shall  be  pointed  out  to  him  the 
morels  of  etery  racing  robbery  tor  the  last  dozen, 
years,  meditated  or  jK-rpetralcd,  without  the  leiut  re- 
luctance or  emotion,  except  indeed  at  the  ignorance 
which  the  enquiry  would  betray. 

There  i«  an  unaccountable  fatuity  by  which  men  of 
suppoied  common  tense  expose  lhem»elYea  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  being  victimised  by  knaves,  as  well  known  to 
the  sporting  circles  as  ever  was  Jonathan  Wild  to  the 
runners  of  Bow-street  That  cheating  at  lior»e-racing 
has  been  practised  by  persona  in  a  far  different  condi- 
tion of  life  to  the  professional  Ley,  ia  too  notorious  to 
be  insisted  on  here.  But  the  anomaly  is  that  the  Ley 
can  cheat,  or  try  to  cheat,  at  often  ai  he  pleases,  and 
return  to  the  charge  again  as  if  nothing  had  ever  hap- 
pened. He  shall  openly  plunder  nineteen  men  ;  and, 
while  rifling  them,  the  twentieth  shall  offer  himself  fora 
victim.  If  it  be  requisite,  in  the  ordinary  business  of 
life,  guarded  as  it  is  by  legislative  enactments,  and  en- 
tered upon  and  pursued  with  the  mind  collected  and 
circumspect,  that  those,  with  whom  we  deal,  should 
possess  characters  for  probity  and  uprightness,  how  in- 
finitely more  essential  is  it  that  they,  among-whom  the 
thoughtless  are  thrown,  and  in  whose  honour  to  much 
confidence  is  placed,  should  be  of  unequivocal  faith  and 
unsullied  reputation.  Yet  the  precise  opposite  of  this 
is  the  every -day  practice  in  sporting  life.  Of  the  great 
landowners,  for  instance,  who  assemble  at  Tatlersall's, 
is  there  one  who  would  accept  a  tenant  (however  he 
might  show  himself  able  to  stock  bis  land,  and  enter 
upon  his  farm  like  a  man  of  substance)  without  a  refe- 
rence as  to  character  and  general  repute  ?  and  of  these, 
is  there  one  who,  if  it  suited  bin  book,  would  hesitate 
to  traffic  with  the  blackest  /,«;  that  ever  waddled  into 
the  subscription-room  ?  How  inexplicable  U  it  that, 
wbile  the  very  air  of  the  stable  has  the  reputation  of 
making  men  more  cunning  aud  acute  tban  their  fel- 
lows, the  Turf  holds  uut  advantages  to  the  cheat,  to  be 
found  in  no  other  human  occupation  Many  men  of 
straw  turn  at  Tattersall's  their  tens  of  thousands  with- 
out as  much  coined  money  in  possession  as  would  pay 
toll  for  walking  over  Waterloo  Bridge.  There  the 
/.'./»•  never  lack  gold  in  their  pockets,  so  long  as  they 
have  brass  in  their  faces. 

More  than  half  a  century  ago,  some  chance  of 
fashion  gave  Hyde  Park  Corner  the  stamp  current  of  a 
sporting  place  of  meeting.  Wbile  the  whole  economy 
of  business  and  pleasure  has  since  been  revolutionized 
— while  the  conveniences  and  pleasure*  of  life  have 
advanced  with  every  year,  there  they  appear  to  hjjre 
come  to  a  "  dead  lock,"  as  Byron  rails  it.  And  what 
has  been  the  consequence  ?  That  which  always  results 
in  the  social  scheme — that  where  there  is  no  progress, 
there  is  a  retrogression.  Fifty  years  ago  the  men  now 
seen  at  Tattersall's  would  not  have  been  tolerated 
among  gentlemen,  though  the  habits  of  society  were 
infinitely  more  loose  tban  they  are  now.  But  of  all  (he 
various  institutions  founded  in  reference  to  particular 
tendencies  none  is  more  deserving  toe  name  of  a  Metro- 
politan Saturnalia  than  Tatlersall's '. 


THE  BIOGRAPHY  OF  A  BELL. 

HEARKEN  to  our  neighbour  with  the  iron  tongue '. 
While  I  sit  musing  over  my  sheet  of  foolscap,  he 
emphatically  tells  the  hour,  in  tones  loud  enough  for 
all  the  town  to  hear,  though  doubtless  intended  only  as 
a  gentle  hint  to  myself,  that  I  may  begin  bis  biography 
before  tbe  evening  shall  be  farther  wasted.  Unques- 
tionably, a  personage  in  such  an  elevated  position,  and 
making  so  great  a  noise  in  the  world,  has  a  fair  claim 
to  tbe  services  of  a  biographer.  He  is  the  representa- 
tive and  most  illustrious  member  of  that  innumerable 
class,  whose  characteristic  feature  is  the  tongue,  and 
whose  sole  business,  to  clamour  for  the  public  mind. 
And,  for  his  history,  let  not  the  reader  apprehend  an 
empty  repetition  of  ding-dong-bell.  He  has  been  the 
passive  hero  of  wonderful  vicssitudes,  with  which  I 
bare  change  to  become  acquainted  possibly  from  bis 
own  mouth  ;  while  the  careless  multitude  supposed  him 
to  be  talking  merely  of  tbe  time  of  day,  or  calling  them 
to  dinner  or  to  church,  or  bidding  drowsy  people  go 
bedward,  or  the  dead  to  their  graves.  Many  a  revolu- 
tion has  it  been  bis  fate  to  go  through,  and  invariably 
with  a  prodigious  uproar.  And  whether  or  no  he  has 
told  me  his  reminiscences,  this  at  least  is  true,  that  the 
more  I  study  his  deep-toned  language,  the  more  sense, 
and  sentiment,  and  soul,  do  I  discover  in  it. 

This  bell — for  we  may  as  well  drop  our  quaint  per- 
sonification— is  o'  antique  French  manufacture,  and 
the  symbol  of  the  crois  betokens  that  it  was  meant  to 
be  suspended  in  tbe  belfry  of  a  Romish  place  of  wor- 
ship. The  old  people  hereabout  have  a  tradition,  tbat 
a 'considerable  part  of  trie  metal  was  supplied  by  a  brass 
cannon  captured  in  one  of  the  victories  of  Frantic  I. 
ovei  the  Spaniards,  and  that  a  Bourbon  princess  threw 
her  golden  crucifix  into  the  molten  mass.  It  is  said, 
likewise,  that  a  bishop  baptized  and  blessed  tbe  bell, 
and  prayed  that  a  heavenly  influence  might  mingle  with 
its  tones.  When  all  due  ceremonies  bad  been  perform- 
ed, th»  French  King  bestowed  the  gift— than  which 
none  could  resound  his  beneficence  more  loudly — ou 
Henry  VIII.  of  England.  So  the  bell — our  self-same 
bell,  whose  familiar  voice  we  may  h«ar  at  all  hours,  in 


the  streets — this  very  bell  sent  forth  its  first-born  ac- 
cents from  the  lower  of  a  village  in  a  part  of  England 
which  it  would  serve  no  purpose  now  to  particularize. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  village  was  situate  near  a  deep 
swamp,  or  morass,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  dark  and 
gloomy  forest.  Every  echo  of  this  forest  was  awakened 
when  the  bell  vibrated  in  the  village-steeple  ;  and  there 
it  might  have  hung  till  now,  performing  the  same  duty 
and  producing  the  same  effects,  had  not  the  hand  of  the 
warrior  been  fated  to  turn  the  tide  of  its  destinies. 
Loudly  bowever  rang  that  bell  when  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada was  dispersed  by  England's  small  but  gallant 
fleet,  or  when  the  streets  of  the  distant  capital  echoed 
with  rejoicings  for  the  coronation  of  a  new  sovereign. 
And  the  solemn  forest  was  saddened  with  a  melancholy 
knell  as  often  as  the  turf  was  disturbed  in  the  church- 
yard to  make  way  for  the  coffin  of  some  village  patri- 
arch! 

When  tbe  civil  wars  broke  out  in  the  time  of  Charles 
I.,  the  village  was  garrisoned  by  a  portion  of  the  royal- 
ists. The  follow  ere  of  Cromwell  sacked  the  place  ;  and 
the  assemblage  of  peaceful  houses  was  swept  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  by  the  devastating  flames  which 
marked  the  passage  of  the  conquerors.  Master  Lawson, 
one  of  the  Puritan  ministers,  was  anxious  to  have  tbe 
bell  for  liii  church  in  tbe  adjacent  town.  So  Master 
Lawsoa  and  half  a  score  of  his  townsmen  took  down  the 
bell,  suspended  it,  on  a  pole,  and  bore  it  away  on  their 
sturdy  shoulders.  As  they  traversed  the  midnight 
forest,  staggering  under  their  heavy  burden,  the  tongue 
of  the  bell  gave  many  a  tremendous  stroke— clang, 
clang,  clang  ! — a  most  doleful  sound,  as  if  it  were 
tolling  for  the  ruin  of  tbe  village.  Little  dreamed 
Master  Lawsou  and  his  townsmen  that  it  was  their  own 
funeral  knell.  Another  party  of  royalists  had  beard 
tin-  report  of  musketry,  and  seen  the  blaze  of  the 
village,  aud  now  were  on  the  track  of  the  puritans, 
summoned  to  vengeance  by  the  bell's  dismal  murmurs. 
In  the  midst  of  a  deep  swauip,  they  made  a  sudden  on- 
set on  the  retreating  foe.  Good  Master  Lawson  battled 
stoutly,  but  bad  his  skull  cloven  by  a  battle-axe,  and 
sank  into  the  depths  of  the  morass,  with  the  ponderous 
hell  above  him.  And,  for  many  a  year  thereafter,  our 
hero's  voice  was  beard  no  more  on  earth,  neither  at  the 
hour  of  worship,  nor  at  festivals  nor  funerals. 

And  is  he  still  buried  in  that  unknonn  grave? 
Scarcely  so,  dear  reader.  Hark!  How  plainly  we 
hear  him  at  this  moment,  the  spokesman  of  Time,  pro- 
claiming that  it  is  ,nine  o'clock  at  night!  We  may 
therefore  safely  conclude,  that  some  happy  chance  has 
restored  him  to  upper  air. 

But  there  lay  the  bell,  for  many  bilent  years  ;  and 
the  wonder  is.  that  he  did  not  lie  silent  there  a  century, 
or  perhaps  a  dozen  centuries,  till  the  world  should  have 
forgotten  not  only  his  voice,  but  tbe  voices  of  the  whole 
brotherhood  of  bells.  How  would  the  first  accent  of 
bis  iron  tongue  have  startled  his  resurrectionists  !  But 
be  was  not  fated  to  be  a  subject  of  discussion  among 
the  antiquaries  of  far  posterity.  In  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam III.,  some  men  were  employed  to  drain  that 
identical  swamp  in  which  the  bell  was  buried.  Plung- 
ing down  a  stake,  one  of  these  drainers  felt  it  graze 
against  some  hard,  smooth  substance.  He  called  his 
comrades,  and,  by  their  united  efforts,  the  top  of  tbe  bell 
was  raised  to  the  surface,  a  rope  made  fast  to  it,  and 
tnence  passed  over  the  horizontal  branch  of  a  tree. 
Heave-ofa  I  up  they  hoisted  their  prize,  dripping  with 
moisture,  and  festooned  with  verdant  water-moss.  As 
the  base  of  the  bell  emerged  from  the  swamp,  the 
drainers  perceived  that  a  skeleton  was  clinging  with  its 
bony  fingers  to  the  clapper,  but  immediately  relaxing 
its  nerveless  grasp,  tank  back  into  tbe  stagnant  water. 
Tbe  bell  then  gave  forth  a  sullen  clang.  No  wonder 
tbat  he  was  in  baste  to  speak,  alter  holding  his  tongue 
for  such  a  length  of  time  !  The  drainers  shoved  the 
bell  to-and-fro,  thus  ringing  a  loud  and  heavy  peal, 
which  echoed  widely  around,  and  reached  the  ears  of 
a  party  of  soldiers  returning  from  Scotland,  where  they 
had  been  engaged  in  aiding  Campbell  of  Gleulyon  ia 
the  massacre  of  Glencoe.  The  soldiers  paused  on  their 
march;  a  feeling  of  religion,  mingled  with  home-temier- 
ness,  overpowered  their  rude  hearts;  each  seemed  to 
hear  the  clangour  of  thejold  church  -bell,  which  had  been 
familiar  to  him  from  infancy,  aud  had  tolled  at  the 
funerals  of  all  bis  forefathers.  By  what  magic  had  tbat 
holy  sound  strayed  thither,  and  become  audible  amid 
tbe  clash  of  arms,  the  loud  crashing  of  the  artillery  over 
the  rough  path,  and  the  melancholy  roar  of  the  wind 
among  the  bonghs ! 

The  draiuers  conveyed  our  friend  to  the  nearest 
town,  and  put  him  up  at  auction.  He  was  suspended, 
for  the  nonce,  by  a  block  and  tackle,  and  being  swung 
backward  and  forward,  gave  such  loud  and  clear  testi- 
mony to  his  own  merits,  that  the  auctioneer  bad  no  need 
to  say  a  word.  The  highest  bidder  was  a  rich  old 
gentleman,  who  piously  bestowed  the  bell  on  tbe  church 
where  he  had  been  a  worshipper  for  half  a  century. 
The  good  man  had  his  reward.  By  a  strfenge  coinci- 
dence, tbe  very  first  duty  of  the  sexton,  after  tbe  bell 
bad  Keen  hoisted  into  tbe  belfry,  was  to  011  the  funeral 
knell  of  tbe  donor.  Soon,  however,  those  doleful 
echoes  were  drowned  by  a  triumphant  peal  for  tbe 
victory  of  the  Boyne. 

Ever  since  tbat  period,  our  hero  has  occupied  tbe 
.-ame  elevated  station,  and  has  put  in  bit  word  on  all 
nutters  of  publk  importance,  civil,  military,  or  reli- 
gious. On  tbe  Sabbaths  of  olden,  time,  tke  summons  of 
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the  bell  wa»  obeyed  by  a  pictureique  «nd  varied  throng  ; 
Htatrly  gentlemen  ill  purple  velvet  costs,  embroidered 
waistceats,  white  wigs,  a«d  gold-laced  hats,  ttepping 
with  grave  courtesy  beside  ladies  in  flowered  satrn 
gowns,  and  hoop-petticoats  of  majestic  circumference  ; 
while  behind  followed  a  liveried  slave  or  boudimau, 
bearing  the  psalm-book  and  a  stool  for  his  mistress's 
feet.  The  commonalty,  clad  in  homely  garb,  gave  pre- 
cedence to  their  betters  at  ths  door  of  the  church,  as  if 
admitting  that  there  were  distinctions  between  them, 
even  in  the  sight  of  God.  Yet,  as  their  coffins  -were 
bo  rue  one  after  another  through  the  street,  the  bell  has 
tolled  a  requiem  for  all  alike.  What  mattered  it,  whe- 
ther or  no  there  was  a  silver  scutcheon  on  the  coflin- 
lid?  "Open  thy  bosom,  Mother  Earth!"  Thus  spake 
the  bell.  "  Another  of  thy  children  is  coming  to  his 
long  rest.  Take  him  to  thy  bosom,  and  let  him  slum- 
ber in  peace."  Thus  spake  the  bell,  and  Mother  Earth 
received  her  child.  With  the  self-same  tones  will  the 
present  generation  be  ushered  Lu  the  embraces  of  their 
mother ;  and  Mother  Earth  will  still  receive  her  chil- 
dren. Is  not  thy  tongue  a  weary,  mournful  talker  of 
three  centuries  ?  Oh,  funeral  bell !  wilt  thou]  never  be 
shattered  with  thine  own  melancholy  strokes?  Yea; 
and  a  trumpet-call  shall  amuse  the  sleepers,  whom  thy 
heavy  clang  could  awake  no  more ! 

Again — again,  thy  voice,  reminding  me  that  I  am 
wasting  the  "  midnight  oil."  lu  my  lonely  fantasy,  I 
can  scarce  believe  that  other  mortals  have  caught  the 
sound,  or  that  it  vibrates  elsewhere  than  in  my  secret 
soul.  But  to  many  hast  thou  spoken.  Anxious  men 
have  heard  thee  on  theirsleepless  pillows,  and  bethought 
themselves  anew  of  to-morrow's  care.  In  a  brief  in- 
terval of  wakefulness,  the  sons  of  toil  have  heard  tbee, 
and  say,  "  1«  so  much  of  our  quiet  slumber  spent?  —is 
the  morning  so  near  at  hand  ?"  Crime  has  heard  thee, 
and  mutters  "  Now  is  the  very  hour  I"  Despair  an- 
swers thee,  "Thus  much  of  this  weary  Kfeisgone!" 
The  young  mother,  on  her  bed  of  pain  and  ecstacy,  has 
counted  thy  echoing  strokes,  and  dates  from  them  her 
first-burn';,  share  of  life  and  immortality.  Thine  accents 
have  fallen  faintly  on  the  car  of  the  dying  man,  and 
warned  him  that,  ere  thou  speakest  again,  his  spirit 
shall  have  passed  whither  no  voice  of  time  can  ever 
reach.  Alas  tor  the  departing  traveller,  if  thy  voice — 
the  voice  of  fleeting  time— have  taught  him  no  lessons 
for  Eternity ! 


NOTES  ON  HUMAN  CHARACTER. 
THERE  are  some  persons  who  go  through  the  world, 
and  look  'with  a  jaundiced  eye  at  everything  around 
them.  Regarding  themselves  ae  ill-used  men,  while  in 
fact  they  have  only  ill-used  themselves  by  their  extra- 
ordinary self-e«tee<n,  they  consider  all  men  as  united 
in  conspiracy  against  them,  and  have  scarcely  a  good 
word  for  any  one  but  themselves.  We  believe  that  it 
was  this  extraordinary  self-esteem  that  plunged  Barry 
anil  llaydon  into  penury  and  want;  and  we  know  no 
other  probable  termination  to  the  life  of  a  literary  man 
thus  constituted. 

Machravel  has  a  most  detestable  maxim,—"  Slay 
your  enemy,  or  caress  him."  Such  artifice  is,  however, 
nothing  more  than  the  presumed  strength  of  incapable 
men  ;  for  it  is  the  surest  way  to  be  ourselves  deceived, 
to  fancy  ourselves  more  cunning  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

Men  often  affect  to  disdain  when  their  own  feeling  is 
fear.  Metellus  ridiculed  Sertorius,  and  called  him 
"  fugitive"  and  "outlaw;" — yet  be  offered  for  the  head 
of  this  fugitive  and  outlaw  no  less  than  one  hundred 
talents  of  silver,  and  twenty  thousand  acres  of  land. 

Elizabeth  threw  the  blame  of  the  execution  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  on  Lord  Burleigb,  and  that  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scotland,  on  her  Secretary  Dawson.  Nothing 
indeed  is  so  convenient  to  a  tyrant,  whether  male  or 
female,  as  to  have  a  scapegoat. 

Some  men  are  more  courageous  against  tongues  than 
they  arc  against  swords  ;  others  more  so  against  swords 
than  tongues.  When  Edward  VI.  was  constrained,  by 
the  repeated  importunities  of  his  ministers,  to  consent 
to  the  martyrdom  of  Joan  of  Kent  for  entertaining 
some  point  of  doctrine  not  esteemed  orthodox,  the  king 
said  tn  Craniner,  "  I  submit,  my  lord  of  Canterbury,  to 
sign  this  warrant ;  but  if  there  be  any  wrong,  the  blame 
must  fall  upon  your  Grace's  head;" — and  the  tears 
rolled  down  his  cheeks  as  he  spoke.  Thin  was  beauti- 
fully said,  since  Edward  was  a  mere  boy;  but  it  would 
not  have  been  beautifully  said,  if  Edward  had  been  a 
man.  He  would  then  have  laid  commands  upon  the 
Archbishop  never  to  enter  the  council-chambers  again. 

When  virtue  flourishes  and  sails  prosperously  before 
the  wind,  most  men  are  envious  of  it.  The  skip  en- 
.  counters  a  gale,  which  increase!  into  a  storm.  It  is 
blown  from  north  to  south,  from  east  to  west,  at  the 
caprice  of  the  hurricane.  It  loses  its  pilot,  and  lastly 
Hi  redder  :  no  bne  flies  to  its  assistance.  It  is  seen  to 
sink  deeper  aid  deeper  every  minute.  At  last  the 
waters  rise  over  the  deck,  a  whirlpool  i*  beheld  in  the 
ocean,  and  a  mast  only  remains,  like  a  spire,  to  tell  the 
takjrf  wMafortaae.  All,  then,  bewail  the  severity  of 
*••  st»ia»,  ••*!  blame  their  associates  for  not  affording  a 
hand  to  ««ve  thr  devoted  vessel. 

Wnlpolc  and  Johnson  are  very  severe  npm  Lori 
ChetttrielsL  The  Utter  preoooaced  him  •  lord 
amongst  win,  and  inwuted  that  his  totters  tMgbt  tbe 
•serai*  of  *  strumpet,  and  tbe  manners  of  •  dancing- 


nimter.  Walpole  declare!  of  ha  udmmutUation  in 
Ireland,  that  it  was  so  popular,  that  BOthmg  wa»  to 
mucii  cried  up  as  ins  integrity.  Whereas,  "  he  would 
bate  laughed  at  any  one,"  sayi  Walpole,  "  who  raally 
had  any  contideuce  in  aii  morality."  Thomson,  how- 
ever, udarns  him  with  every  virtue,  and  celebrate*  him 
as  having  been 

"Theiretwdton,  ornament,  and  JUT  I 
OfpoJitaadUfc." 

A«d  yet,  what  was  H»«  extent  of  his  policy  and  com- 
prehension ? — To  guard  himself,  aud  to  keep  himself 
perpetually  on  the  watch  to  profit  fay  the  passions  and 
errors  of  others.  He  courted  the  mistrew  of  his  mas- 
ter, was  ambitions  of  distinction,  and  yet  acqaired  no 
adrance  in  the  peerage,  nor  any  great  accession  to  his 
private  fortune,  Chesterfield  was  specious,  plausible, 
and  penetrating  :  with  conversation  not  only  brilliant, 
but  frequently  solid.  His  action,  we  are  told,  was 
dignified,  and  his  eloquence  mellifluent — yet  occasion- 
ally deficient  in  argument,  at  times  indicating  a  plau- 
sible and  empty  elegaace,  like  double-distilled  lavender 
water — but  he  had  not  that  pre-eminence  of  art  that 
could  prompt  him  to  enlist  manner*  and  conduct  on 
the  true  side  of  virtue. 

Men  may  expect  justice  and  liberality  in  the  con- 
struction of  an  enemy,  and  they  will  find  them — that 
is,  in  five  persons  out  of  fifty  thousand.  An  evil  oc- 
curs. It  is  caused  by  some  one;  or  perhaps  twenty 
persons  have  occasioned  it.  All  these  twenty  will  re- 
semble each  other  in  this, — that  they  will  endeavour 
with  the  greatest  industry  to  throw  the  blame  off  their 
own  shoulders ;  and  to  get  it  off,  they  will  hurl  it  upon 
any  one,  even  on  a  man  in  no  way  concerned.  "  Come, 
unfortunate  women,"  said  Marie  Antoinette,  when  at 
the  convent  of  the  Feuillants, — "  come  and  see  one 
slili  more  miserable  than  yourselves,  since  she  has  been 
the  cause  of  all  your  misfortunes.  We  are  ruined ;  we 
have  arrived  at  that  point  to  which  they  have  be«n 
leading  us  for  these  three  years  through  all  possible 
outrages.  We  shall  fall  in  this  dreadful  revolution ; 
and  many  others  will  perish  after  us.  All  have  contri- 
buted to  our  downt'al.  The  reformers  have  urged  it 
like  mad  people ;  and  others,  through  ambition,  for 
their  own  interest ;  fox  the  wildest  Jacobin  seeks  wealth 
and  distinction ;  aud  the  mob  is  eager  for  plunder. 
There  is  not  one  lover  of  his  country  amongst  this  in- 
famous horde  ; — the  emigrant  party  have  their  intrigues 
and  schemes; — foreigners  seek  to  profit  by  the  dissen- 
sions of  Frauce  ; — every  one  has  had  a  share  in  our 
misfortunes'."  This  is  all  true — but  not  all  that  is 
true.  Her  majesty  forgot  the  hand  the  kiug,  and  even 
herself  had  in  the  fatal  work,  by  being  uulaithful  to 
the  constitution  his  majesty  had  sworn  to  respect.  Had 
he  regarded  his  oath,  all  perhaps  had  been  well. 

When  men  fail  in  their  attempts,  every  one  is  to 
blame  rather  than  themselves.  Fortune  or  friends  are 
their  general  scapegoats  ;  and  on  these  are  their 
ignorances,  vices,  and  crimes  universally  laid. 

Some  men  begin  the  world  iu  distrust,  and  finish  in 
confidence ;  others  begin  in  confidence,  and  finish  in 
distrust.  These  opposite  results  arise  from  the  persons 
with  whom  the  two  parties  have  been  fated  to  contend, 
to  mingle  with,  and  to  live  with.  Necker  admired  tbe 
genius  and  eloquence  of  Mirabeau  ;  but  he  refused  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  a  man  whose  private  charac- 
ter had  made  him  conspicuously  notorious.  And  yit 
in  Mirabeau  the  king  might  have  enjoyed  a  servant — 
tbe  violent  aristocrats  have  found  a  balance— the  demo- 
crats a  muffle — the  limited  monarchists  a  shield,  a 
sword,  and  a  truncheon  ;  Marat  would  have  died,  per- 
haps, in  exile;  and  Robespierre,  Roland,  Loui  XVI., 
Marie  Antoinette,  and  hundreds  of  others  calmly  in 
their  beds !  One  day  Marie  Antoinette  told  Madam 
Campan  that  Doumourier  had  declared  he  had  drawn 
tbe  bonnet  rouye  over  his  head;  bat  that  he  neither  was 
nor  could  be  a  Jacobin  ;  and  that,  while  speaking,  he 
seized  her  hand,  exclaiming,  or  he  saluted  it  with  trans- 
port, "  Suffer  yourself  to  be  saved  !"  Her  majesty 
trusted  him  whec  be  could  have  made  no  point  of 
deceiving  her,  and  distrnsted  him  at  a  time  when,  of 
all  others  iu  his  life,  perhaps,  he  was  most  to  be 
trusted. 


REVIEWS. 

Fermenifd  Wine.  By  the  REV.  J.  STARKB,  Minister  of 
Cartsdyke,  Greenoek.  I0mo.  pp.  12.  Qreenock  : 
A.  M'lver. 

THIS  work  ?m»aates  from  the  pen  of  another  preacher 
of  the  Gospel,  who  has  entered  upon  the  warfare  against 
TeetotalMn.  It  is  intended  as  a  reply  to  Mr.  Gilmnur's 
very  clever  work  entitled  "  Sacramental  Wines,"  of 
which  we  SUIT*  lately  spoke  in  high  terms  in  the  Re- 
view-department ef  The  Teetotaler.  Mr.  Starke  com- 
meneea  by  observing  "  that  the  clergy  had  never  hitherto 
imagined  that  there  was  any  impropriety  in  employing 
fermented  wiaes  in  the  dispensation  of  the  Lords'  Sap- 
per." B«t  now  that  Mr.  Starke  has  that  impropriety 
demonstrated  to  him,  he  mast  submit  to  be  enlightened. 
Oar  asteentors  far  centuries  believed  that  the  earth  wai 
flat,  and  that  Ae  run  moved  rrm nd  it ;  bat  of  kite  years 
the  admission  of  the  truths  preached  by  Galileo  has  be- 
ronie  a  necessity.  Mr.  Starke  labours  to  prove  a  f»ct 
which  Mr.  Gitaww  admits — riz.,-  that  fermented  wine 
was  in  use  amongst  the  ancient  Hebrews.  We  know 


that  it  was  ;  or  else  drunkenness  could  not  have  existed. 
But  Mr.  Stnrkc  does  not  prove  that  unfcrmentcd  wme 
was  never  used.  After  all,  the  question  is  thus  easily 
settled  with  a  word  : — There  were  two  kinds  of  wines 
then  ID  use,  the  fermented  and  the  unfermented  :  which 
did  the  Saviour  choose  for  tbe  lord's  Sapper  ?  Common 
seme  dictates  the  reply — that  of  two  kinds,  oue  good 
and  one  evil  (one  uuintoxicatiug  and  the  other  intoxi- 
cating), Christ  selected  the  former.  Mr.  Starke  is  a 
most  illiberal  writer:  he  makes  the  following  state, 
meat : — "  There  is  no  wonder  that  Mr.  G.  denounces 
tbe  use  of  wine.  He  has  himself  been  forbidden  by 
medical  men  to  use  it — his  health  requiring  this ;  and  it 
i*  but  natural  that  he  should  have  a  prejudice  against  it. 
But  he  should  not  forget,  that  what  is  prejudicial  to  At* 
health  may  not  be  so  to  the  hearth  of  others/' 

This  remark  by  Mr.  Starke  is  unworthy  a  man — As- 
graceful  to  a  Christian — and  injurious  to  his  character. 
What  right  has  he  to  assume  that  Mr.  Gilmour  is  a 
Teetotaler  from  compulsion  ?  The  assertion  is  illiberal 
in  the  extreme,  and  quite  destroys  all  confidence  in  tbe 
integrity  of  Mr.  Starke's  views  in  putting  forth  the 
pamphlet  under  notice.  Mr.  Starke  is  also  a  very  igno- 
raut  man  :  the  notes  of  interrogation,  which  be  has) 
placed  in  the  midst  of  his  allusions  to  alcohol,  in  the 
but  page  of  his  book,  prove  that  he  is  totally  unac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  that  spirit,  and  the  means) 
by  which  it  is  created  and  procured.  In  fact,  the  whole 
work  is  written  with  a  bitterness,  a  malignity,  and  a 
spite  which  ill-become  any  one,  bat  which  are  particu- 
larly revolting  when  allowed  to  peep  forth  from  beneath 
the  surplice.  Mr.  Gilmour  will  do  well  not  to  answer 
so  scurrilous,  illiberal,  and  un-christian  a  production. 

The  Cure  of  Spttal  Complaints,  on  the  Plan  of  the 
late  Dr.  Harrison.  BY  J.  D.  PARKS.  12mo.  pp. 
24.  London  :  W.  Brittain. 

THE  author  of  this  work  was  himself  cored  by  Dr.  Har- 
rison. He  details  the  process  in  a  manner  which  testi- 
fies to  the  truth  of  his  statement,  and  adduces  other 
instances  of  remarkable  cures  effected  by  the  same  phy- 
sician with  unexceptionable  success.  Dr.  Harrison  is 
at  issue  with  all  the  faculty  respecting  the  origin  of  tbe 
back  giving  way.  The  faculty,  finding  a  defection  in  the 
mnscles,  consider  the  complaint  commences  here :  Dr. 
Harrison  considers  that  the  complaint  arises^frora  the 
ligaments  which  hold  the  bones  in  their  proper  places, 
becoming  weakened,  sometimes  constitutionally,  and 
sometimes  through  an  over-stretching  by  exertion  of 
some  kind  greater  than  the  body  can  bear.  This  is  a 
most  extraordinary  publication,  and  should  be  perused 
by  all  who  suffer  from  diseases  of  the  spine; 

Teetotal  StetcAet,  Pro  and  Con.     Part  II.     London  : 

Ackermann  and  Co. 

THRSC  zincographic  sketches  are  good-natured  delinea- 
tions of  Teetotalisra  aud  its  opposite.  There  are  four 
drawings  in  each  Part.  The  first  represents  a  mas,  iu 
a  most  appalling  state  of  intoxication,  at  the  door  of  a 
gin-shop :  the  policemen  are  dragging  him  away  co  the 
station-house,  and  this  is  tbe  hero  "  who  wonders  why 
policemen  and  Teetotalers  won't  let  him  be  happy  his 
own  way."  The  other  designs  are  of  the  same  species 
— spirited  and  good-humoured. 

REPORT    OF    TEETOTAL    NEWS,    PRO- 
GRESS, AND  MEETINGS. 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

CANADA. 

IN  the  district  of  Quebec  (he  cause  of  Teetolalicm  bss 
lately  progressed  with  remarkable  rapidity.  The  num- 
bers of  those,  who  have  pledged  themselves  to  to- 
tal abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  liquors,  amount  to 
upwards  of  eight  thousand.  The  Catholic  ministers  of 
Quebec,  and  those  of  nine  of  the  adjacent  parishes, 
have  succeeded  in  forming  Teetotal  Associations,  to 
which  all  the  communicants  of  those  parish**  belong. 
The  Protestant  Society  of  Quebec,  which  has  now 
existed  for  some  lime,  includes  about  two  thousand 
staunch  members. 

FRANCE. 

ON  Sunday  evening,  March  14th,  a  number  of  French 
gentlemen  assembled  together  at  the  Hotel  Mirabenu, 
Rue  de  la  Paix,  Paris,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
best  means  of  founding  in  the  French  capital  a  Society 
to  advocate  the  cause  of  total  abstinence  from  all 
intoxicating  liquors.  Tbe  MARO.UIS  DE  SAINT  Caoix 
stated  that  he  had  corresponded  with  MR.  O.  W.  M. 
REYNOLDS,  of  London,  upon  tbe  subject;  and  that 
this  gentleman  had  supplied  him  with  information  suf- 
ficient to  enable  the  design  to  be  immediately  entered 
upon.  The  gentlemen  present  the*  formed  themselves 
into  a  Committee  to  carry  the  proposed  plan  into  exe- 
cution, and  to  found,  without  delay,  a  journal  to  aid 
the  progress  of  the  enterprise.  It  was  unanimously 
resolved  that  all  the  best  articles,  which  havi  appeared 
in  Tkt  Teetottltr  upon  the  Temperance  sinestion, 
should  be  translated  into  French  ana  published  in  the 
projected  journal.  Three  thousand  four  hundred  francs 
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(£136.  sterling)  were    subscribed  by  the  Committee 
upon  the  ipot  to  defray  immediate  expenses. 

— o— 
COUNTRY  NEWS. 

IRELAND. 

SAINT  Patrick's  Day  was  celebrated  throughout  Ire- 
land by  Teetotal  processions,  instead  of  bacchanalian 
exhibitions.  In  Dublin  the  Teetotal  Societies  marched 
through  the  stieets  in  grand  cavalcade,  making  a  for- 
midable display  of  their  numbers,  decked  with  scarfs, 
and  favours,  and  accompanied  by  banners.  The  vari- 
ous officers  of  the  Societies  wore  magnificent  scarfs  and 
silver  medals.  Each  Society,  which  joined  in  the  pro- 
cession, was  preceded  by  a  band.  The  shamrock  was 
not  the  least  becoming  ornament  in  requisition  :  nu- 
merous Roman  Catholic  Priests  were  conspicuous  in 
the  cavalcade.  The  morning  was  wet  and  dark  ;  but 
the  day  brightened  up  and  proved  more  favourable  to 
this  grand  national  exhibition.  From  the  nature  of 
the  articles  used  in  the  banners,  rosettes,  ribands,  and 
other  decorations,  it  was  evident  that  a  preference  was 
given  to  stuffs  and  silks  of  Irish  manufacture.  Very 
few  spectators  were  induced  to  visit  the  Castle-yard  on 
this  occasion  to  see  the  guard  relieved,  the  universal 
object  of  attraction  and  the  scene  of  rendezvous  being 
the  Phoenix  Park,  where  the  Teetotalers  assembled  by 
thousands  to  commence  the  procession.  SIR  KDWAED 
BLAEINY  rode,  attended  by  his  staff,  at  the  head  of  the 
cavalcade,  which  proceeded  to  the  Castle  to  compli- 
ment the  Lord  Lieutenant  Many  of  the  shops  were 
closed,  and  business  was  at  a  complete  stand-still,  every 
body  being  anxious  to  join  in,  or  get  a  sight  of  the 
procession  of  Teetotalers.  In  the  evening  the  streets 
of  Dublin  presented  a  widely  different  aspect  from  thnt 
of  former  years,  cases  of  intoxication  being  very  few 
and  far-between.  Indeed,  the  good  faith  of  the  Irish 
Teetotalers  has  now  stood  the  most  severe  tests  that 
can  be  applied  to  it;  and  long  will  Ireland  rejoice  at 
the  regeneration  of  her  SODS  through  the  medium  of 
Teetotalutm ! 

GREENOCE. 

THKRK  are  five  thousand  Teetotalers  in  this  place; 
three  male,  and  one  female  Rechabite  Tents  have  also 
been  some  time  established.  The  principle  of  Tee- 
totalism  seem*  to  have  produced  the  nio-t  happy  results 
in  Greenock,  and  is  duly  appreciated  by  those  who 
have  embraced  it. 

M  AUK  KT- HAKIKWOUI.il. 

ON  Wednesday,  March  24th,  MR.  HIGGINBOTTPM,  the 
eminent  surgeon  of  Nottingham,  delivered  i  lecture 
on  the  physiological  effects  of  alcohol,  and  illustrated 
by  experiments,  diagrams,  Sec.,  in  the  Town  Hall. 
Mr.  Higginbottom  'described  the  nature  of  intoxicating 
drinks,  the  injury  sustained  by  various  organs  of  the 
body,  when  they  are  taken  as  a  beverage,  and  the  dan- 
ger connected  with  their  popular  use  as  a  medicine. 
The  South  Midland  Temperance  Society  is  doing  a 
world  of  good,  and,  by  confining  its  efforts  to  the 
spread  of  pure  Teetotalism,  unmixed  with  other  opi- 
nions, is  rapidly  overcoming  ail  obstacles.  Its  mem- 
bers are  united  in  the  bonds  of  friendship,  and  steer 
clear  of  all  petty  jealousies,  intestine  feuds,  and  do- 
mestic bickerings. 

MANCHESTER. 

ON  Friday  evening,  March  12th,  the  Manchester  Dis- 
trict Temperance  Society  opened  its  twenty-ninth 
Branch  in  Gun-street.  The  meeting  was  most  ably 
addressed  by  MR.  SCOTT  ;  and  eighteen  of  the  most 
intemperate  characters  in  Manchester  signed  the  pledge. 
The  Catholic  Association,  to  the  number  of  three  thou- 
sand staunch  Teetolalers,  marched  in  procession  through 
the  principal  streets  of  Manchester  on  the  12th  ultimo. 
The  Teetotal  Sick  Club  also  went  in  procession  ;  and 
iU  members  are  very  few.  The  Sick  Club,  which  is 
connected  with  the  public-houses,  is  however  very 
numerous.  This  facts  speaka'  volumes  in  favour  of 
Teetotalism,  and  proves  that  the  principle  is  intimately 
connected  with  health  ;  whereas  even  (he  most  mode- 
rate use  of  intoxicating  liquor  furnishes  these  Sick 
Clubs  with  numerous  members.  Teetotalism  is  making 
rapid  strides  in  Manchester. 

THE  ARMY. 

IN  the  few  regiments  to  which  Teetotalism  has  been  in- 
troduced, the  beneficial  effects  of  the  principle  have 
become  too  apparent  not  to  strike  the  attention  of  those 
officers  who  entertain  the  slightest  attachment  towards 
the  service.  We  have  red  ived  several  very  able  and 
really  clever  letters  from  soldiers  in  the  regiments 
above  alluded  to,  those  letters  containing  ample  testi- 
mony to  the  advantages  reaped  by  their  respective  corps 
from  the  new  principle.  One  able  correspondent,  who 
signs  himself  A  Soldier  and  'a  Sfamck  Ttttolaler  makes 
the  following  jndidoas  observations: — "  All  order  anc 
discipline  are  set  at  defiance  by  those  who  indulge  in 
intoxicating  liquors.  Is  it  not  a  disgrace  to  the  English 
nation  to  know  that  its  army  cannot  be  entrusted  with 
those  side-arms  which  are  at  once  the  badge  of  the  mi' 
litary  profession,  and  the  defence  of  the  country  on  the 


day  of  danger  ?  How  is  it  that  the  armies  of  other 
nations  are  not  thus  disgraced  .'  The  answer  is  easy. 
Because  the  English  army  is  a  prey  to  the  vice  of  intem- 
perance; and  the  soldier,  who,  when  sober,  is  formi- 
dable only  to  his  enemies,  becomes,  when  intoxicated,  an 
infuriate  monster.  Flogging  and  imprisonment  have  in 
vain  been  practised,  to  endeavour  to  suppress  the  vice  ; 
and  rewards  have  been  held  out  to  the  sober.  But  all 
these  efforts  have  as  yet  been  unavailing ;  and  Tee. 
totalism  has  alone  supplied  a  remedy  for  the  evil.  Oh  t 
if  we  were  only  allowed  to  establish  Total  Abstinence 
Societies  ia  all  the  regiments,  and  to  extend  the  bless- 
ings of  Teetotalism  to  the  whole  army,  how  satisfactory 
would  be  the  results  !"  We  cordially  agree  with  these 
very  admirable  observations,  and  sincerely  hope  that 
those  regiments  which  are  as  yet  strangers  to  the  prA- 
tiee  of  the  new  doctrine,  will  imitate  those  brave  and 
philanthropic  men  who,  in  some  corps,  have  advocated 
the  principle  with  success,  in  spite  of  all  opposition. 

— o — 
TOWN  NEWS. 


UNITBD 


KINGDOM    TOTAL   ABSTINENCE 
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ON  Monday  evening,  March  15th,  a  meeting  was  held 
at  the  Cambrian  Chapel,  Rotherhithe,  for  the  purpose 
of  explaining  the  objects  of  this  Association.  MR. 
ROBERT  WARNER  took  the  chair. 

MR.  THKODORE   COMPTON,  the  Secretary,  detailed 
the  principal  features  of  the  Institution  in  a  most  able 
manner.     He  enumerated  the    benefits    to   be    secured 
to  its  members,   and  the  advantages  peculiar  to  itself — 
advantages  which  no  other  Life  Assurance  Company  in 
London  could  exhibit.  It  is  a  Widows'  and  Orphans'fund, 
established  upon  the  only  possible  safe  and  durable  basis. 
Its  advantages  over  other  societies  consist  in  the    con- 
nexion of  its  rules  with  the  principles  of  Teeotalism.    If 
Teetotalism',be  sound,  it  is  evident  that  those, who  do  not 
drink  at  all,  will,  on  the  average,    live  longer  than  the 
moderate  drinkers  or  the  intemperate.     The  institution 
can  therefore  effect  assurances  upon  more  advantageous 
grounds  than   other   societies,  because  the  surplus,  or 
profits  (which  belong  exclusively  to  the  members)  will 
be  so  much  the   greater.     Again,  in  other  associations, 
an  individual  forfeits  his  policy,  if  he  do  not  pay  up  the 
annual    premium.     But   in   the  Total    Abstinence  Life 
Association  this  is  not  the  case.     Wherever  no  risk  has 
been  incurred,  the  whole  of  the  money  paid  (and,  in  cer- 
tain instances  compound  interest  thereupon)  will  be   re- 
turned to  the  member.     Weekly  payments  will  be  more- 
over taken   by  the   Society  ;  and   thus  its  benefits   are 
within  the  reach  of  all  who  can  spare  three-pence  or  six- 
pence per  week. 

THE  REV.  W.   R.  BAKER,  in   a  most  able  and  inte- 
resting speech,    enforced  the   claisss  of   the   Institution 
ipoa  the  notice  of  Teetotalers,  and  illustrated,  by  nu- 
merous examples,  the  benefits  secured  to  its  members. 
MR.  GREIG,  with    his  accustomed    eloquence,    con- 
rasted  the  prospect   of  a    comfortable  and   honourable 
ndependence  with  the  fate  of  a  destitute  family,  whose 
>nly  perspective  was   the    workhouse !     Hs   expatiated 
upon  the  duty   incumbent  on  all  real  Christians  to  pro 
vide   for  the  future  welfare  of  their  wives  and  children, 
and  to  avail   themselves  of  such  advantages  as   those 
>reseoted  by   the  Institution   the  objects  of  which   the 
meeting  had  assembled  to  hear  explained. 

The  following  Resolution  was  then  passed : — "Thai 
this  meeting,  approving  of  the  principles  and  objects  of 
the  United  Kingdom  Total  Abstinence  Life  Asso- 
ciation, would  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  attention 
and  support  of  all  Teetotalers." 


UNITED    TEMPERANCE    ASSOCIATION. 

ON  Wednesday  evening,  March  17tb,  MR.  G.  W.  M. 
REYNOLDS  took  the  chair  at  the  Chapel,  Aldersgate- 
street,  which  was  most  densely  crowded. 

MR.  PALMER  (of  Hackney)  stated  that  he  had  been 
addicted  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  for  upwards 
of  thirty  years,  and  during  that  time  he  was  invariably 
impoverished  and  wretched.  Since  be  had  embraced 
the  Teetotal  principle,  his  condition  had  experienced  an 
extraordinary  change  for  the  better  both  in  respect  to 
pocket  and  to  character. 

MR.  PECK  made  a  most  entertaining  and  instructive 
speech,  and  stated  that  in  several  gentlemen's  and 
noblemen's  houses  at  the  West-end,  the  domestics  had 
embraced  the  Teetotal  principle,  receiving,  by  solici- 
tation, money  instead  of  malt  liquor. 

Ma,  BENSTEAD  drew  a  forcible  contrast  between  the 
moderate-drinker  and  the  Teetotaler,  ascribing  mental, 
moral,  and  pecuniary  superiority  to  the  latter.  He 
said,  that  it  was  useless  to  refer  to  drunkards,  because 
their  condition  told  a  tale  the  truth  of  which  was  too 
evident ! 

MR.  G.  W.  M.  REYNOLDS  showed  the  national  effects 
of  dissipation  (of  which  intemperance  ia  a  considerable 
ingredient),  as  evidenced  by  the  ruins  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  empires,  the  decline  of  Ot  oman  dominion,  and 
the  downfal  of  .many  of  those  thrones  which  had  ruled 
the  universe. 

MR.  CRUMP  closed  the  meeting  with  an  earnest  ap- 
peal to  those  present  to  sign  the  pledge,  if  they  had  not 
already  done  to. 


\ 


On  Saturday  evening,  March  loth,  the  meeting  at  the 
Aldersgate-street  Chapel  was  again  well  attended,  ia 
spite  of  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather.  Mr.  G. 
W.  M.  REYNOLDS  was  railed  to  the  chair.  After  a 
very  able  prefatory  address  from  MR.  CRUMP,  the  audi- 
ence was  edified  and  amused  by  the  speech  of  an  Irish 
Teetotaler, 

MR.  ELLIS,  who  gave  a  most  interesting  account  of 
.he  progress  of  the  principle  in  his  native  island.  When 
le  alluded  to  the  REV.  MR.  MATHEW,  one  grand  and 
general  burst  of  applause  welcomed  the  name  of  that 
treat  man.  Mr.  Ellis  detailed  several  interesting  anec- 
lotea  relative  to  the  enthusiasm  with  which  FATHER 
II  ATHEW  is  greeted  on  his  entrance  into  any  city,  town, 
or  village  of  Ireland,  and  the  anxiety  of  the  multitudea 
a  receive  the  pledge  at  his  hands.  Every  Teetotal 
Society  in  Ireland  has  a  reading  room  and  library. 

MR.  J.H.  DONALDSON  gave  an  interesting  account  of 
the  various  attempts  made  in  the  metropolis  by  various 
philanthropic  institutions  to  reclaim  the  daughters  of 
:rime  ;  and  he  showed  that  in  all  cases,  where  fearful 
re  apses  have  taken  place,  the  abhorrent  system  of 
compelling  the  unfortunate  inmates  of  those  institutions 
to  drink  malt  liquors,  when  employed  in  the  iaundery. 
has  been  the  cause  of  the  evil.  Mr.  DonaldsSn  men- 
tioned a  case  in  which  a  charitable  Quakeress  visited 
one  of  those  asylums,  and  expounded  the  doctrines  of 
Teetotalism  to  the  inmates,  who  all  expressed  them- 
selves desirous  of  embracing  the  principle.  The  lady 
accordingly  applied  to  the  matron  upon  the  subject ; 
but  the  matron  declared  that  the  regulations  of  the 
institution  compelled  her  to  supply  malt  liquors  to  the 
females  under  her  charge.  Mr.  Donaldson  observed 
that  it  was  no  wonder  if  those  unfortunate  girls  became 
abandoned  drunkards,  and  returned  to  their  old  habits 
•f  life,  when  they  left  those  asylums.  He  concluded 
a  most  admirable  speech  by  calling  upon  all  present  to 
aid  in  the  grand  aim  of  effecting  an  Union  amongst  the 
Teetotalers  of  the  metropolis. 

MR.  POWELL  expatiated  upon  the  numerous  enjoy- 
ments with  which  the  Teetotaler  was  acquainted,  and 
which  were  absolutely  unknown  to  the  moderate 
drinker  or  the  drunkard.  The  meeting  then  sepa- 
rated. 

THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  of  the  United  Tem- 
perance Association  has  determined  upon  giving  a 
BALL  on  Easter  Monday,  after  the  Tea  Festival,  at  the 
Temperance  Hotel,  Hackney.  The  publication  of  this 
announcement,  by  means  of  posting  bills  throughout 
the  metropolis,  has  given  delight  to  the  majority  of 
Teetotalers,  who  do  uot  consider  a  little  dancing  to 
good  music  in  any  other  light  than  as  an  innocent 
means  of  diversion.  Early  applications  for  ticket! 
should  be  made  to  MR.  EMBEKSON,  31,  Fore-street, 
City,  as  only  a  limited  number  have  been  issued,  and 
none  will  be  issued  after  the  8th  of  April  The  pro- 
cession will  leave  AUlersgate-Ureet  at  three  o'clock 
precisely. 


ROYAL    kTANOARD    TEMPERANCE    HALL. 

ON  Monday  evening  last,  this  Hall   was  crowded   to 
excess  by  the  friends  of  Ma.  GAT,  the  unflinching  ad- 
vocate of  Teetotalism,  who  has  been  discharged  from  a 
lucrative  post  in  consequence  of  his  adherence  to  that 
principle.    The  meeting  was  accordingly  held  for  his 
benefit     On  Tuesday  evening,  the   Working  Man's 
Teetotal  Society  occupied  the  Hall,  and  MR.  SARVENT 
lelivered  an  admirable  lecture  upon  Natural  History, 
n   aid   of  the  Clerkenwell  and   Pentonville  Youths' 
lutual  Instruction  Society. 

VESTMINSTER    AUXILIARY    TO    THE    NEW    BRITISH     AND 
FOREIGN    TEMPERANCE    SOCIETY. 

THIS  Society  has  taken  the  Theatre,  in  the  Broadway, 
Westminster,  upon  a  lease  for  twenty-one  years,  and 
ia.s  fitted  it  up  as  a  Temperance  Hall,  at  considerable 
expense.  On  Monday  evening,  the  15th  instant,  a  good 
meeting  was  held  there,  and  MR.  H.  W.  WESTON  was 
unanimously  called  to  the  chair.  MR.  WESTON  ex- 
patiated upon  the  great  moral  changes  brought  about 
!)y  Teetotalism,  and  rejoiced  that  the  theatres  were  be- 
ing converted  into  places  of  temperance  advocacy. 
He  was  followed,  with  considerable  effect,  by  MESSRS. 
GOLALD,  GAY,  LP.ARY,  and  LARNER.  We  felicitate 
the  enterprising  individuals  who  have  taken  this  thea- 
tre, upon  their  spirited  and  generous  conduct;  and 
shall  always  be  glad  to  record  their  proceedings. 


CHINESE  PROVERBS. — In  company  set  a  guard  upon 
yonr  tongue  :  in  solitude  upon  your  heart. — The  most 
ignorant  have  knowledge  enough  to  discover  the  faults 
of  others :  the  most  clear-sighted  are  blind  to  their  own. 

W.  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Reader  to  th.  lOth 
Number  of  a  second  Serin  of  niumtrntion*,  which  U 
given  gratis  with  "THE  TEETOTALER"  of  this  day. 

The  Series  will  be  complete  in  Twolr* HlostratiosM, 
and  will  be  continued  for  u  many  conaecuttre  week.. 


Published  by  OEORGK  HENDERSON,  2.  Old  Bailey,  LWgite 
Hill;  and  told  bv  W.  STRANGE,  Paternoster  Row;  D.  C»»t»- 
bell  Glasgow  i  HaebcafcCo.,  DoMlai  »»d  »u  Books*!***. 
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PICKWICK  MARRIED. 
CHAFfER  XI. 

BY  TBIS  CHAPTER  THE  READER  WILL  KIND  THAT 
•WE  ARE  FULLY  JUSTIFIED  IN  HAVING  SELECTED 
THE  TITLE  OF  •'  PICKWICK  MARRIED"  »OR  THESE 
MEMOIRS. 

THE  happy  day  dawned !  At  an  early  hour  the 
abode  of  Mr.  Snodgrass  in  Halfmoon-street,  Pic- 
cadilly, was  a  scene  of  bustle  and  confusion. 
Mr.  Samuel  Weller  had  risen  very  early,  and  had 
bestowed  an  extra  polish  upon'  his  master's 
shoes  ;  Mr.  Snodgrass  was  in  a  highly  poetic 
and  sentimental  humour — at  least,  so  he  said,  al- 
though there  was  certainly  nothing  sentimental 
in  the  cuff  upon  the  head  which  lie  bestowed 
upon  his  son  for  drawing  a  remarkable  caricature 
of  Mr.  Pickwick  upon  a  slate ;  and  Mr.  Pick- 
wick himself  was  in  a  peculiar  state  of  nervous 
excitement  which  left  him  in  a  pleasing  condition 
of  doubt  whether  he  was  most  inclined  to  laugh 
or  to  cry.  By  the  aid  of  Sam,  he  attired  himself 
in  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  manufactured  for  the  oc- 
casion ;  and  he  stuck  a  nosegay,  about  as  large 
altogether  as  a  moderate-sized  cabbage,  into  his 
button-hole.  At  the  moment  when  he  descended 
the  stairs,  and  reached  the  hall,  old  Mr.- Weller 
was  admitted  at  the  front  door,  he  having  been 
invited  by  his  amiable  son  to  witness  the  cere- 
mony. The  old  gentleman  was  embellished  with 
all  the  glories  of  new  tops  and  cords ;  and 
the  left  breast  of  his  coat  was  adorned  with  an 
immense  white  favour. 

"  Veil,"  said  old  Mr.  Weller,  as  he  grasped  Mr. 
Pickwick's  hand,  "  here  you  are  at  last,  on  the 
high  road  to  marriage ; — you've  past  the  last 
'pike,  and  are  just  comin'  into  the  town  for 
vich  you  vos  booked.  I'm  wery  glad  o'  von 
thing,  that  it  isn't  a  vidder  whose  name  is  down 
in  the  vay-bill." 

"I  know  that  you  are  no  friend  to  widows,1' 
said  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  a  smile. 

"I  should  rayther  think  not,"  returned  old 
Weller,  with  a  sly  wink  ;  "they're  so  exceedin' 
deep  and  artful— always  a  shyin'  and  kickin'  and 
boltin' ;  there's  no  keepin'  them  vithin  the 
traces  ;  and  as  for  the  bit,  they  don't  care  a  rap 
about  that,  howsomever  that  they  have  got  plen- 
ty o'  jaw." 

Old  <Mr.  Weller  laughed  at  his  own  facetious- 
ness  until  he  nearly  became  black  in  the  face ; 
and  Mr.  Pickwick  desired  him  to  find  his  way 
into  the  kitchen,  where  Sam  would  welcome  him 
to  breakfast.  In  the  course  of  a  short  time  Mr. 
Tuptnan  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winkle  made  their 
appearance ;  and  on  all  sides  were  happy  faces 
and  new"  clothes. 

Just  as  the  party  were  sitting  down  to  partake 
of  a  slight  refreshment  before  the  arrival  of  the 
carriages,  which  were  ordered  for  eight  o'clock, 
a  tremendous  double  knock  was  heard  at  the 
front  door  :  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  voice  in  the 
passage  thus  expostulated  with  Mr.  Samuel  Wel- 
ler :— 

"  No  intrusion— old  friend  of  Pickwick's— pre- 
caution quite  necessary  on  your  part  though- 
sure  of  being  welcome — saw  the  announcement 
— fashionable  intelligence — Morning  Post — came 
on  purpose — wouldn't  mis%  it — not  for  worlds  !" 

The  door  of  the  parlour  was  now  thrown  wide 
open,  and  in  walked  a  tall  thin  man,  about  five- 
and-thirty  years  of  age,  tolerably  well  dressed, 
and  whom  Mr.  Weller  announced  with  a  smile, 
as  Mr.  Alfred  Jingle,  of  No-hall,  Nowhere. 

f"  Mr.  Jingle,  I  declare !"  ejaculated  Mr.  Pick- 
wick ;  and  these  appellations  were  echoed  by 
each  of  his  friends  ;  while  shakes  of  the  hand, 
and  nods  of  the  head  became  the  order  of  the 
five  ensuing  minutes. 

"  Hope  I  don't  intrude  ?"  said  Jingle,  flinging 
himself  into  a  chair  and  his  hat  on  the  sofa ; 


"but  saw  the  news — fashionable  paper— mar- 
riage in  high  life— Samuel  Pickwick,  Esquire- 
shortly  lead— hymeneal  altar — lovely  daughter 
— wealthy  merchant — day  fixed — sixth  of  March 
—this  is  "it !" 

"  And  I  am  very  happy  to  see  you,  too,"  said 
Mr.  Pickwick,  who  perfectly  well  understood  the 
meaning  of  all  that  was  thus  conveyed  to  his 
ears  in  the  abrupt  and  jerking  sentences  which 
characterised  the  new  visitor's  conversation. 

"Was  sure  of  being  welcome— said  so— never 
forget  Pickwick — great  kindness — indelibly  fixed 
— memory.  You're  looking  well— uncommonly 
— so'dfTupman — so's  Snodgrass — so's  Winkle. 
Delighted  to  meet  you  all  again — glad  of  such 
occasion — happy  to  make  one — very  !" 

"  And  pray  what  have  you  done  with  yourself 
since  I  saw  you  last  ?"  asked  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Ah!"  returned  Jingle,  with  a  shake  of  the 
head,  "seen  a  great  deal — tossed  about — all 
over  the  world — America  first — backwoods — 
taken  prisoner — red  Indians — tied  to  a  stake — 
head  nearly  chopped  off — scalping  knife  ready*- 
horrible  !  'Daughter  of  Indian  chief — fell  in  love 
— tender  passion — sighed  heavily— so  did  I. 
Chief  interfered — life  saved — married  the  daugh- 
ter— she  hopped  the  twig — I  cut  my  stick." 

"Oh  !  so  she  died  and  you  ran  away  from  the 
red  Indians  ?"  said  Mr.  Pickwick  :  "  I  under- 
stand .'  And  what  did  you  do  then  ?" 

"  Went  to  Bost*n — saw  the  famous  nuisance — 
fat  man — so  fat,  see  nobody  but  him — if  you 
want  to  see  a  friend,  you  must  go  out  of  the  town. 
Went  to  Vermont — saw  another  strange  man 
there — this  man  so  thin  only  one  person  can  see 
him  at  a  time.  Quite  true— wouldn't  deceive  you 
— extraordinary — very  !" 

"  America  is  a  very  singular  country,  is  it 
not  ? "  enquired  Mr.  Winkle,  who  was  thoroughly 
amazed  at  these  anecdotes. 

"Right. (here — once  in  your  life— friend  Win- 
kle. Splendid  country — nature  magnificent — all 
on  grand  scale !  Mountains  so  high — get  up  to 

the  top — attraction  of  the  earth  ceases fly  up 

to  the  moon  if  you  didn't  hold  tight  by  the  trees. 
Rivers  very  wide— once  in  the  middle— think 
you're  out  at  sea — can't  see  land— either  side. 
All  correct — would  not  exaggerate — not  for 
worlds." 

"  And  the  seas  and  rivers  of  America  are  full 
of  immense  monsters,  are  they  not?  asked  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

"Sea-serpents—miles  long — twine  round  the 
ships — swallow  the  men— as  you  would  pills. 
Tell  you  little  anecdote — once  walking  on  sea- 
shore— unfrequented  place— saw  something  ex- 
tending out  to  sea— thought  it  was  a  pier— began 
to  walk  upon  it — proceeded  for  a  mile — pier  sud- 
denly gave  way — no  more  pier  than  you  are — 
great  sea-serpent.  Was  nearly  drowned—ser- 
pent caught  me  by  the  tail — dashed  me  back  to 
land  again— upwards  of  a  mile.  Fell  upon  some 
moss — only  a  few  bruises— polite  serpent — kind 
act — very !" 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  more  of 
these  anecdotes  Mr.  Jingle  would  have  narrated 
to  the  party  assembled,  had  not  Mr.  Weller 
made  his  appearance  and  announced  the  arrival 
of  the  vehicles  at  the  door. 

"Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Sir,"  answered  the  functionary. 

"Ton  have  got  those  nosegays  of  artificial- 
flowers  which  I  purchased  yesterday  ?" 

Mr.  Weller  nodded  an  affirmative. 

"  Have  one  placed  between  the  ears  of  every 
horse,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick  ;  "  and,  Sam  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir."  said  Mr.  Weller. 

« If  you  have  any  left " 

"There  will  be  just  half  left,  sir." 

"Well— tie  a  nosegay  to  every  horse's  tail," 
returned  Mr.  Pickwick/  with  that  tone  of  deci- 


sion which  characterised  him  in  all  the  difficult 
or  important  circumstances  of  life ;  "  I  am  deter- 
mined to  create  a  sensation  on  this  occasion." 

"Wery  good,  sir,"  said  Sam,  with  a  sly  laugh, 
as  he  departed  to  execute  these  orders. 

"Nosegays  to  tails— fine  idea,  that— charming 
novelty — get  into  papers — set  a  fashion — nothing 
like  it,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Jingle.  "  Marriages  in 
America — very  singular — go  by  railroads — rail- 
roads movable — one  end  put  at  your  door — other 
terminus  at  church  door — parson  comes  in  bal- 
loon— and  bride  and  bridemaids  in  sledges — im- 
posing sight — grand  cavalcade— brilliant  pro- 
cession— very." 

Mr.  Samuel  Weller  now  returned  to  the  room 
to  state  that  he  had  ventured  to  transgress  his 
master's  commands  relative  to  the  adornment  of 
the  horses'  tails,  and  that  he  had  distributed  the 
artificial  flowers  about  the  different  parts  of  the 
harness  of  those  animals  whose  docility  would 
have  been  threatened  by  the  other  arrangement. 
There  were  two  carriages ;  and  in  them  did  the 
whole  party  proceed  to  Wood-street,  Cheapside, 
where  they  arrived  just  as  Bow  Church  pro- 
claimed the  hour  of  nine. 

We  shall  not  dwell  upon  that  portion  of  our 
narrative  which  refers  to  the  union  of  M'-  Pick- 
wick and  Miss  Teresina  Sago.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  the  ceremony  took  place  with  all  due  solem- 
nity ;  and  that,  on  the  return  of  the  bridal  parly 
from  the  church,  a  most  magnificent  repast  was 
served  up  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Sago.  AD  war  ' 
lence  and  gloom  until  the  moment  when  the  U..j 
rose  from  the  table  to  retire  for  the  purpose  of 
assuming  her  travelling  garb;  and  the  usual 
speechifying  commenced. 

Mr.  Pickwick  hemmed  three  times,  and  then 
suddenly  started  upon  his  legs  with  the  velocity 
of  one  of  those  toys  which  children  denominate 
Jack  in  the  Box.  Mr.  Pickwick  said-  that  this 
was  the  happiest  moment  in  his  life,  and  that  he 
could  have  wished  that  it  had  taken  place  some 
thirty  years  previously.  Mrs.  Sago  here  ren- 
tured  to  suggest  to  him,  amid  her  sobs,  that  Te- 
resina was  not  born  at  that  distant  date  ;  and. the 
worthy  lady  took  that  opportunity  of  assuring 
the  company  that  she  herself  was  only  forty  years 
of  age,  and  that  Teresina  could  not  possibly  have 
been  born  at  the  time  alluded  to.  Mr.  Pick- 
wick in  endeavouring  to  explain,  involved  him- 
sejf  in  such  a  mystification,  that  everjf'iforjl  he 
said,  so  far  from  being  an  explanation,  required 
one;  and  he  accordingly  sate  down,  as  his  best 
resource. 

Mr.  Jingle  now  rose  and  addressed  the  assem- 
bled ladies  and  gentlemen  as  follows :  — 

"On  my  legs — purpose  of  congratulating — 
friend  Pickwick— hippy  marriage— lovely  gin — 
ornament  to  his  household— companion  of  his 
domestic  bliss — soothe  his  pillow— nurse  children 
—if  any.  American  wives— patterns  of  domes- 
tic simplicity — angels  upon  earth— tears  for  dis 
tress — smiles  foiyoy — always  affectionate — ready 
to  please — make  puddings — dnrn  stockings.  I 
myself  was  married— Indian  chiefs  daughter — 
lovely  creature — black  eyes— white  teeth — splen- 
did ornaments — rings  in  her  nose — shells  tied  to 
her  toes.  Poor  creature — loved  Ber  tenderly — 
kicked  the  bucket— couldn't  save  her— wept  a 
bucket-full.  But  English  wives— best  of  all— so 
domestic — not  above  any  duty— will  make  the 
puddings  and  dam  the  stockings." 

Mr.  Jingle  sate  down  nmids  the  most  enthu- 
siastic applause ;  and  his  affecting  and  truly 
impressive  address  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of 
all  present.  When  he  allnded,  in  those  affec- 
tionate terms,  to  his  Indian  wife,  whose  death  he 
metaphorically  described  by  the  simile  of  the 
bucket,  Mrs.  Sago  could  not  contain  the  parox- 
ysms of  her  grief.  Altogether,  it  was  a  most 
touching  display  of  eloquence. 
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A  young  gentleman  about  twelve  years  of 
age,  and  who  was  nephew  to  Mr.  Sago,  now 
requested  permission  to  be  allowed  to  make  a 
few  observations  on  so  important  an  occasion. 
Permission  was  immediately  accorded;  and  the 
young  gentleman  addressed  himself  to  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, HI  the  ensuing  terms  : — 

"  Thir,  in  ri  thing  oo  the  prethent  occalhion,  I 
feel  my  bothom  thwelling  with  those  pecooliar 
emothions  which  gwate  men  have  all  felt  on 
gwate  occathions.  Thir,  when  I  look  abroad 
into  that  animated  nature  tho  beautifully  de- 
sthwibed  by  the  immortal  Goldthmith,  1  behold 
all  kweated"  beings  endowed  with  various  bleth- 
ings.  In  kweation,  both  young  and  old  have 
their  pecooliar  joys.  The  fisheth — the  therpenth 
— the  rhinotheroth — the  wabbit — all — all,  I  pwe- 
sumc,  have  their  specific  degwees  of  felicity. 
Hath  not  man,  then,  the  wight  to  consult  with 
his  own  feelingth  in  the  motht  delikwate  awange- 
ment  of  exithtence  ?  Thir,  thothiety  hath  much 
to  learn,  ath  well  ath  to  imitate,  before  mankind 
can  be  rethtored  to  ith  owiginal  wights.  I  we- 
peat  onth  more,  it  ith  time  that  all  tathes  be  left 
unbiathed,  and  that  all  odioth  awithtocwatic  ob- 
therwances  and  thackles  with  rethpeth  to  the 
tenther  pathion  were  abolithcd." 

This  speaker,  after  enchaining  his  auditory  for 
the  space  of  twenty  minutes  with  the  soundest 
views,  expressed  in  the  most  thrilling  words, 
sate  down  amid  a  tremendous  knocking  of  knives 
and  knuckles  upon  the  table.  But  sik-nce  was  no 
sooner  restored,  than  Mr.  Jingle  observed,  with 
the  peculiar  ease  of  manner  and  freedom  of 
style  which  so  eminently  characterised  him, 
"  Good  speech — meaning  plain — no  ambiguity — 
•well  delivered — conned  before  hand  ;— great  pity 
—little  gentleman — suffers  complaint — common 
in  youth— called  the  linuth,— go  awav,  though- 
little  older." 

All  eyes  were  now  turned  towards  Mr.  Snod- 
grass, who,  it  was  known,  had  prepared  a  poetic 
address  for  the  occasion,  and  who  had  been  sit- 
ting for  some  time  in  a  very  fidgeity  manner  upon 
his  chair.  With  a  countenance  as  red  as  a  full- 
blown peony,  and  with  his  right  handimpressively 
and  impassionately  placed  upon  his  left  breast, 
above  the  heart,  did  the  poet-laureate  of  the 
Pickwickians  rise  gracefully  from  his  chair,  and 
commence  the  following  beautiful  oration  : — 

The  Imppiest  day  of  mortal's  life 
Is  that  OD  which,  obedient 

To  nature's  decrees,  he  takes  a  wife. — 
A  measure  quite  expedient ! 

All  nature  obeys  all  nature's  law*, 
Because 

Whatever  is  perfect,  us  all  must  see, 

With  its  own  perfections  roust  agree, — 

'Tis  simple  as  simple  rult  of  three! 
Straws 

Are  borne  on  the  breast  of  the  terrible  blast, 

Which  makes  the  world  sUnd  all  aghast, 
\Viiu-h  wakes  the  deep 
From  its  quiet  sleep, 

And  shivers  the  towering  mast ! 

The  castles  are  overthrown, 
With  churches  hoary  grown, 
And  all  over  the  town 
Houses  come  tumbling  down  ; 

The  breaking,  shaking,  dashing,  smash- 
ing blast 

AH  thing*  to  earth  will  cast ; 
And  all  things  brittle  must  be  broken, 
By  the  same  token  ! 
But  hearts  that  are  together  twined 
Outlive  disaster's  tempMt-wind. 

Ah!  well-a-day!  when  I  have  done  my  do,  and  said 

my  say, 
Penned  my  last  penning,   and  my   last  speech 

spoken, 

1,  too,  shall  be  cast  oat,  contemned,  and  broken ! 
And,  like  a  pipe  of  clay, 

Whose  day  is  done, 

(Poor  blighted,  banuh'd,  brittle  broken  one  1) 
My  fire  of  life  will  be  pat  oat — the  vapour, 
Life's  smoke,  extinguished  like  a  taper ! 
O  soul,  less  palpable  than  air,  th'  ideal 
Hath  naught  so  slight  as  thou,  nor  yet  as  real : 
The  smallest  mite  that  microscopic  power 
E'er  gave  a  being,  is  a  mighty  tower, 

0  reason's  wonder,  when  com  pared  with  thee, 
And  Egypt's  pyramid  the  slightest  flower 
Blooming  and  dying  all  within  an  hoar, 
Enduring  essence,  when  compared  with  thee ! 

Pickwick,  my  friend !  to  thee  I  turn — 
What  indescribable  emotions  barn, 

What  feelings  in  my  bo*om  itttle— 
As  strange  as  those  we  *Mght  expect  to  find 
Lurking  within  the  poof 'dog's  mind 

When  to  bis  tail  tome  boy*  have  Ued  a  kettle  I 
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Just  at  this  moment  the  bride  returned  to  the 
room,  accompanied  by  the  ladies  who  had  offi- 
ciated as  bridesmaids  ;  and  Mr.  Snodgrass,  to  his 
great  annoyance,  was  compelled  to  terminate 
thus  abruptly  the  splendid  irregular  ode  which 
he  had  composed  for  the  solemn  occasion,  and  of 
which  he  had  as  yet  only  recited  about  a  tenth 
part.  Indeed,  he  nas  subsequently  declared,  that 
he  was  just  getting  into  the  affecting  and  deeply 
pathetic  part  of  it,  when  he  was  thus  cruelly  in- 
terrupted ;  and,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  last 
stanza,  there  is  every  reason  to  btjieve  that, 
like  Mr.  Jingle's  speech,  the  ode  would  have 
shortly  drawn  tears  from  all  present.  We  regard 
the  simile  drawn  from  the  dog  in  a  piteons  situa- 
tion, as  one  of  the  finest  efforts  of  poetical  concep- 
tion ;  and  regret  that  we  are  not  able  tp  transfer 
the  remainder  of  the  poem  to  our  pages.  And  we 
have  no  doubt  that  the  reader  shares  our  regret, 
in  this  instance. 

And  now  came  tears,  and  kisses,  and  shaking  of 
hands,  and  smiles,  and  congratulations,  and  an 
expression  of  a -thousand  conflicting  feelings  and 
passions.  Miss  Amelia  Sago  threw  herself  into  her 
sister's  arms,  and  'declared  that  she  would  not 
part  with  her;  and  Mr.  Jingle  precipitated  him- 
self, when  no  one  was  looking,  upon  the  cake 
and  fruit,  and  vowed  that  he  would  not  part  with 
them.  Mr.  Snodgrass  thought  it  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  display  his  poetic  sentimentality  by 
getting  up  a  bit  of  a  whimper  on  his  own  ac- 
count ;  and  his  wife  told  him  not  to  maki  a  fool 
of  himself  in  a  manner  quite  shocking  to  true 
pathos.  Mr.  Tupman  rushed  forward  to  extract 
Miss  Amelia  from  her  sister's  arms,  in  order  that 
he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  whispering  a 
tender  word  in  his  own  behalf  in  the  ears  of  the 
former ;  and  he  was  rewarded  for  his  courtesy 
and  trouble  by  having  his  coat  slit  up  the  back 
as  far  as  the  collar,  by  the  young  gentleman  who 
lisped,  and  who  fancied  that  Mr.  Tupman  medi- 
tated some  assault  upon  Miss  Amelia  Sago.  Mr. 
Wiokle  was  engaged  in  wringing  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Pickwick,  and  old  Mr.  Sago  WHS  ringing  the 
bell  for  the  attendance  of  Sam.  In  fact,  it  was, 
as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  a  scene  of  bustle  and 
confusion.  At  length  Mr.  Pickwick  succeeded 
in  rescuing  his  cbridc  from  the  hands  of  her  rela- 
tives, and  bore  her  off  in  triumph  to  the  carriage 
that  was  waiting  in  the  street.  The  happy  cou- 
ple entered  the  vehicle,  Sam  shut  the  door,  and 
mounted  the  dicky ;  and  the  carriage  rolled  away 
from  the  door,  followed  by  the  nods  and  winks  of 
old  Weller  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Wottle,  who  were 
standing  on  the  threshold  of  the  warehouse- 
entrance  to  witness  the  departure. 

As  soon  as  the  happy  couple  had  left  Wood- 
street  for  the  bridegroom's  villa  at  Dulwich,  the 
guests  began  to  take  their  leave  ;  and  Mr.  Jingle 
accepted  an  invitation  from  Mr.  Snodgrass  to 
dine  with  him  in  the  evening,  to  meet  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Winkle  and  Mr.  Tupman. 

(To  be  continued  In  our  nut.) 


THE  WINE  QUESTION. 

So  much  has  been  said  by  Anti-Teetotalers  of  the  au- 
thority afforded  by  the  Bible  for  the  use  of  moderate 
drinking,  that  in  a  work  like  The  Teetotaler,  which  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  complete  Cyclopedia  of  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  principle  of  total  abstinence  from  in- 
toxicating liquors,  the  reader  will  naturally  expect  to 
find  our  sentiments  upon  that  head  duly  recorded.  We 
must  beg  our  readers  to  remember  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Bible  is  historical,  and  that  It  never  was 
the  divine  intention  that  the  whole  work  should  serve  as 
the  guide  for  the  lives  of  nations  and  individuals,  until 
the  end  of  the  World.  For  Instance,  the  laws  of  Moses 
were  only  enacted  for  temporary  purposes,  and  not  with 
a  view  of  perpetual  preservation.  The  Mosaic  principles 
of  retaliation—"  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth" — would  not  bear  application  to  civilised  times  ; 
and  the  laws  which  permitted  the  Israelites  to  deal  in 
slaves,  would  not  find  supporters  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era.  Laws  of  this  description  were 
doubtless  eligible  at  the  time  they  were  made,  and  pro- 
per in  respect  to  the  people  on  whom  their  influence  waa 
to  operate  ;  but  those  laws  would  no  more  apply  to  the 
wants,  interests,  knowledge,  acquirements,  pursuits, 
refinements,  and  dispositions  of  the  existing  race  of 
civilised  beings  than  our  own  laws  will  suffice  for  those 
who  may  live  two  or  three  thousands  years  hence.  Thus 
it  is  evident  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Bible  is 
simply  historical ;  and  that,  while  we  preserve  its  divine 
portions,  we  are  not  compelled  to  follow  those  l«*s  or 
dictates  which  belong  to  it*  narrative  compartments. 
This  reasoning  would  at  once  meet  the  arguments  of  the 
Anti-Teetotaler,  even  supposing  that  the  Bible  did  af- 
ford any  sanction  of  the  moderate  use  of  intoxicating 
liotwr*.. 


But  we  maintain  that  the  Scripture  nowhere  gives 
such  sanction.  The  Anti-Teetotaler  may  peruse  the 
sacred  writings  from  Genesis  to  Malachi,  and  fiom  Ma- 
thew  to  the  Revelations,  and  he  will  nowhere  find  a 
direct  permission  accorded  to  «w,  even  in  the  most  mo- 
derate degree,  fermented  liquen.  Indeed,  aD  the  in- 
stances which  are  recorded  of  holy  mea  and  reverend  pa- 
triarchs suffering  themselves  tofce  begviled  by  Ike  fasci- 
nating; influence  of  wine,  are  evidently  preserved  in  the 
sacred  volume  as  examples  to  warn  us  against  the  adop- 
tion of  a  similar  course.  The  failiigs  of  Noah  and  Lot 
in  this  respect  are  related  with  sorrow  ;  and  the  evil  re- 
sults which  attended  upon  their  delinquency  form  the 
morals  of  the  incidents,  and  establish  the  examples  which 
we  are  to  avoid. 

When  Adam  and  Eve  were  placed  in  the  garden  of 
TiMen — a  garden  which  teemed  with  every  luxury  in  the 
shape  of  inviting  fruits, — they  were  enjoined  to  eat  of 
that  wholesome  food  ;  but  we  are  not  informed  that  the 
pleasures  of  that  terrestrial  Eden  were  to  be  enhanced  by 
perverting  the  purposes  of  a  beneficent  Providence,  and 
subjecting  those  delicious  fruits  to  processes  which  would 
supply  a  liquor  that  would  impair  the  taste  for  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  garden  iu  their  natural  state.  But  through 
that  garden  there  ran  pure  and  limpid  rivers ;  and  the 
association  of  fruits  and  water  was  natural  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  amiable 'simplicity,  health,  and  inno- 
cence in  which  our  first  parents  were  originally  destined 
to  exist.  If  ever  the  deity  had  intended  man  to  avail 
himself  of  that  change  which  is  effected  in  the  principle* 
of  fruits  by  the  process  of  decomposition,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain alcoholic  liquor,  doubtless  such  intention  would  have 
been  revealed  to  our  first  parents  at  a  time  when  their 
food  consisted  of  fruits  and  naught  beside.  The  omni- 
potent architect  of  earth  and  heaven  never  intended  man 
to  use  alcohol  as  a  general  beverage ;  and  this  assertion, 
appears  the  more  reasonable  from  the  mere  fact  of  the 
non-existence  of  the  spirit  in  a  natural  and  in  an  easily- 
accessible  state.  But  the  process  of  obtaining  pure 
alcohol  can  only  be  known  to  the  more  civilised  portion 
of  the  human  race  :  because  distillation  is  necessary  to 
evoke  the  alcohol  when  it  is  formed  by  the  process  of 
fermentation.  If,  then,  the  deity  had  intended  it  to  be 
used  by  mankind,  his  wisdom  and  power  would  have  re- 
moved those  difficulties  with  which  its  elimination  is 
fenced  around. 

In  Leviticus  the  priests  were  expressly  commanded  not 
to  "  drink  wine,  nor  strong  drink,"  when  they  went 
"  into  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,"  lest  they 
should  die.  Kow  if  an  inspired  writer  forbade  the  use  of 
wine  on  a  particular  occasion,  we  have  indisputable  au- 
thority that  the  moderate  use  of  wine  on  that  occasion 
was  improper.  Granting,  then,  that  wine  was  an  im- 
proper beverage  in  one  instance,  prudence  would  recom- 
mend abstinence  from  it  on  other  occasions  ;  and  Moses 
would  probably  have  recommended  such  abstinence  had 
the  habits  of  those  for  whom  he  legislated,  required  such 
an  enactment. 

The  Scripture  abounds  with  examples  and  injunction* 
against  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  Solomon,  the 
wise  King  of  Israel,  declared  that  "  wine  was  a  mocker," 
and  that  "  strong  drink  is  raging  ;"  and  he  also  knew 
that  tre  liquor  which  he  condemned,  might  be  occa- 
sionally valued  as,  a  medicine  ;  for  he  says  also,  "  Give 
strong  drink  to  him  that  his  ready  to  perish."  Solomon 
thus  utters  a  denunciation  against  the  use  of  strong  li- 
quor, which  denunciation  is  universal  save  in  respect  to 
the  application  of  the  strong  liquor  to  restore  animation 
In  certain  cases,  such  as  drowning,  &c.  Paul  also  re- 
commends wine  to  Timothy  a*  a  medicine.  But  if  alco- 
holic liquor  were  imbibed  as  an  usual  beverage,  It  would 
be  useless  as  a  medicine.  The  principal  effect*  expected 
from  medicine  are  the  changes  they  produce  in  the  sys- 
tem. If  a  man  contracted  the  habit  of  drinking  antimo- 
nial  wine  every  day,  it  would  cease  to  be  valuable  as  a 
medicine  in  respect  to  him,  because  it  would  not  pro- 
duce the  desirable  charge  which  would  lead  to  renovated 
health.  It  is  not  therefore  to  persons  whose  health  is 
unimpaired  that  strong  drink  should  be  given  because 
they  are  "  ready  to  perish." 

It  is  to  be  presumed  ttjaithe  wine  which  Moses  com. 
n.anded  to  be  offered  up  as>  drink-offering  was  the  ua- 
fermenteH  juice  of  the  grape,  expressed  at  the  moment, 
according  to  general  usage ;  because  Moses  would  not 
have  recommended  fermented  wine  to  be  offered  to  the 
Lord,  since  he  had  commanded  the  priests  to  abstain 
from  it  themselves.  Such  a  contradiction  would  have 
been  at  variance,  not  only  with  common  decency,  but 
also  with  his  sacred  character.  The  wine  which  "  Noah 
awoke  from,"  and  that  which  "  Melehiaidek  brought 
forth"  were  evidently  different.  In -the  Psalms,  the  wine 
which  "  maketh  mighty  Ban  to  shout,"  aad  that  "  which 
make tb.  glad  the  heart  of  man,"  are  also  different  kinds. 
The  One  which  is  spoken  of  in  covert  terms  of  disappro- 
bation is  fermented ;  and  the  other,  which  U  reverenti- 
ally alluded  to,  is  the  unfermented  wine.  In  Isaiah,  we 
find  these  sentences, — "Come,  bay  wine  and  milk;" — 
"  Them  that  are  overcome  with  wine."  The  Untwine, 
which  is  mentioned,  is  evidently  a  wholesome,  unin- 
toxicating,  mild  beverage,  and  is  justly  coupled  with 
milk  :  the  other  it  the  fermented,  or  intoxicating  wine. 
When  Jeremiah  speaks  of  "  gathered  wine  and  summer 
fruits,"  his  meaning  is  obvious  ;  bnt  when  he  says,  "  I 
an  like  a  drunken  man ,  aad  like  a  man  whoa  wine  hath 
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overcome, *  he  alludes  to  a  very  different  species  of  wine, 
and  one  which  he  would  not  connect  with  wholesome  and 
refreshing  fruits.  Hundreds  of  similar  instances  might 
be  quoted,  to  show  that  two  kinds  of  wine  are  spoken  of 
in  the  Bible,  and  that  this  fact  will  account  for  the  dif- 
ferent ways  in  which  those  allusions  are  made. 

It  being  thus  evident  that  the  fermented  and  unfer- 
inriitnl  wines  were  both  used  by  the  Hebrews,  no  difficulty 
remains  in  deciding  the  point  at  issue  relative  to  the  Mi- 
racle at  Caua  ;  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  rank  blasphemy 
to  imagine  that  the  Saviour  of  Mankind  would  have 
formed  the  fermented,  or  intosicating  wine,  against 
which  the  denunciations  of  inspired  writers  had  been 
levelled.  Those  writers  derived  their  inspirations  from 
the  same  divine  source  as  the  Saviour  did  his  being ; 
and  the  Saviour  came  into  the  world  to  do  the  will  of 
toe  same  providence  whose  servants  those  inspired  writers 
were.  The  Christian,  who  asserts  that  Christ  made 
alcoholic  wine  at  Cana,  puts  the  Saviour  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  moral  maxims  formerly  inculcated  by 
the  deity  through  the  medium  of  his  servants  ;  and 
places  the  morality  of  that  same  Saviour  beneath  the 
morality  of  Solomon,  who  denounced  fermented  wine. 
This  is  a  blasphemy  of  which  no  Christian  would  wish  to 
be  guilty  ;  and,  as  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
water  was  converted  into  alcoholic  wine,  but  a  sufficient 
araouut  of  evidence  to  demonstrate  the  contrary,  we  can- 
not  imagine  that  any  honourable  reasoner  will  sacrifice 
his  religions  integrity  for  the  sake  of  obstinately  assert- 
ing an  argument  totally  devoid  of  foundation. 

It  has  been  observed  by  many,  "  Why  did  not  Christ 
him-clf  preach  against  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  ?" 
The  reply  is  ready.  The  Saviour  came  into  the  world  to 
reform  mankind  generally,  and  not  to  preach  against  a 
few  individual  vices, — for  we  must  recollect  that  intem- 
perance was  of  rare  occurrence  amongst  the  Jews  of  that 
period.  Christ  preached  an  universal  morality,  in  which 
abstinence  was  necessarily  included,  although  probably 
not  specifically  mentioned  ;  and  no  one  will  venture  to 
contend  that  so  fertile  a  cause  of  misery,  crime,  and  po- 
verty as  intemperance  has  lately  proved,  would  have 
been  omitted  from  the  grand  and  comprehensive  design 
of  the  Christian  reformation.  The  individual,  who  would 
urge  against  us  that  Christ  did  not  specially  denounce 
the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor,  may  as  well  suppose  him- 
self justified  in  committing  any  crime  which  the  Saviour 
<iid  not  mention  by  name.  Such  a  system  of  reasoning 
would  be  absurd  ;  and  therefore  we  are  justified  in  as- 
serting that  a  total  abstinence  from  the  most  fruitful 
spring  of  crime  and  misery,  fully  enters  into  and  forms 
a  portion  of  that  moral  course  of  conduct  which  ean  alone 
entitle  an  individual  to  the  denomination  of  a  true 
Christian. 

In  a  word,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  call  in  question  the 
honesty  and  sincerity  of  those  who  would  prevent  and 
distort  certain  texts  of  the  Bible  into  arguments  to  sup- 
port a  demoralizing  and  debasing  habit, — a  habit  that 
has  proved  (he  greatest  enemy  with  which  human  nature 
has  had  to  contend, — a  habit  whose  influence  has  de- 
stroyed both  souls  and  bodies,  and  whose  pestilential 
breath  has  withered  up  the  flowers  of  youth  and  beauty 
on  every  side, — a  habit,  in  a  word,  which  has  provoked 
wan,  encouraged  strife,  spre'ad  disease,  fostered  crime, 
and  associated  itself  with  the  most  hideous  poverty  and 
nameless  vices  !  Next  to  Christianity  itself,  Teetotalism 
is  the  most  salutary  doctrine  that  was  ever  introduced 
to  mankind  ;  and  by  means  of  the  latter  will  the  human 
race  be  enabled  duly  and  fully  to  appreciate  and  adhere 
to  the  divine  precepts  of  the  former. 

EDMUND  KEAN. 

THB  biography  of  this  talented  actor  forms  an  era  in 
the  histrionic  art,  and  affords  an  example  of  an  indivi- 
dual, who,  from  the  moment  that  he  became  celebrated, 
was  also  the  dupe  of  every  low  companion  and  the  victim 
of  every  sensual  passion.  In  a  social  point  of  view  his 
very  success  destroyed  his  fitness  for  society  ;  and  his 
fine  feelings  and  splendid  talents  were  top  often  obscured 
by  the  hideous  vice  of  intemperance.  -, 

He  was  born  in  1/87,  and  his  father  was  a  tailor  in 
•very  humble  circumstances.  He  was  seat  to  a  day- 
school  in  London  by  Miss  Tidswell,  a  popular  actress. 
A  Miss  Carey  claimed  him  as  soon  as  he  was  old  enough 
to  be  of  any  use  to  her  ;  and  he  accompanied  her  in  her 
journeys  from  house  to  house,  as  a  vender  of  perfumery. 
by  which  occupation  she  filled  up  the  intervals  of  time 
between  oae  strolling  engagement  and  another.  The 
boy  was  remarkable  for  his  beauty,  and  it  would  seem, 
too,  for  his  readiness  and  mischief ;  and  even  at  the  Un- 
der age  of  eight,  be  was  passionately  addicted  to  wine 
and  raw  spirits — a  predilection  which  was  rather  en- 
couraged than  checked  by  his  mother  and  those  into 
whose  society  be  was  thrown.  He  first  played,  when  a 
mere  child,  as  one  of  the  spirits  in  Macbtth  ;  and  even 
at  that  time  he  was  a  favourite  in  the  green-room,  in 
consequence 'of  the  manner  in  which  he  recited  passages 
of  well-known  tragedies.  On  these  occasions  he  was 
rewarded  by  a  glass  of  wine  by  the  manager,  or  a  sip  oat 
of  the  actors'  porter-mag  or  gin-bottle  ;  and  thm,  on  all 
occasions,  was  the  pernicious  taste  he  had  imbibed  so 
«»rly,  fostered  and  strengthened. 

For  some  time  he  became  aa  incense-bear*r  in  the 
choir  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Chapel.  When  about  ten 
years  of  age  he  is  described  as  "  a  slim  pale  boy,  very 


poorly- clad,  ragged,  with  dirty  hands,  face  washed,  deli- 
cate skin,  brilliant  eyes,  superb  bead  of  curled  and  out- 
ted  hair,  and  a  piece  of  a  hat  in  his  hand."  He  now  ob- 
tained the  favour  of  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarke,  before  whom 
he  used  to  perform  scenes  from  Kichard  the  Third, 
Hamlet,  and  Speed  the  Plough.  He  was  provided  with 
a  little  bell,  which  he  rang  when  tks  imaginary  music 
was  to  begin,  a  hat  and  feather,  a  sword,  and  white 
gloves.  He  however  ran  away  from  the  dwelling  of  Mrs. 
Clarke  in  Guilford-street,  in  consequence  of  being 
slighted  by  some  friends  who  visited  the  boose,  and  pro- 
rreileJ  to  Bristol  with  the  view  of  embarking  for  Ame- 
rica ;  but  no  captain  of  a  vessel  would  receive  bus  on 
board,  as  he  was  so  little  and  apparently  so  weak.  He 
accordingly  begged  bis  way  hack  again  to  London,  sleep, 
ing  in  out-houses,  and  enduring  all  sorts  of  fatigue  and 
distress  by  the  way. 

After  having  experienced  vicissitudes  of  ail  discriptions, 
during  a  provincial  career  upon  the  stage  which  was 
characterised  by  dread  intervals  of  appalling  misery  and 
want,  Kean  made  his  first  appearance  upon  the  metro- 
politan boards  as  a  first-rate  performer  in  February, 
1814.  From  this  time  forth  till  the  moment  when  the 
managers  of  Drury-Lane  theatre,  marvelling  at  the 
treasure  which  had  fallen  into  their  bunds,  "  followed 
him  up  to  bis  dressing-room  with  oranges  and  negus," 
the  current  of  his  fortunes  turned.  Success  followed 
success,  homage  and  gifts  were  showered  upon  him,  more 
than  he  could  gather.  In  his  second  character,  Richard 
the  Third,  be  confirmed  the  reputation  to  which  he  ap- 
peared to  the  astonished  town  to  have  leaped,  as  it  were, 
with  one  single  bound. 

For  nineteen  years  did  Kean  pursue  his  extraordinary 
career  ;  and  during  that  period,  did  the  insidious  habit 
he  had%contracted  in  his  youth  obtain  a  firmer  hold 
upon  him.  He  originally  possessed  an  excellent  consti- 
tution, which,  had  it  not  been  impaired  by  excesses, 
would  in  all  probability  have  enabled  him  to  prop  the 
drama  in  its  decadence  for  years  to  come.  But  his  dra- 
matic career  closed  prematurely  and  unexpectedly  under 
circumstances  as  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the 
drama  as  they  were  painfully  affecting  to  all  who  wit- 
nessed the  extraordinary  scene.  In  person  Kean  was 
scarcely  of  the  middle  height,  and  was  accordingly  defi- 
cient in  the  dignity  of  deportment  requisite  for  certain 
characters,  as  that  of  the  noble  Roman,  Coriolanus.  His 
features,  though  not  sufficiently  regular  as  to  be  trrmed 
handsome,  were  capable  of  almost  illimitable  expression  : 
his  eyes  played  as  it  were,  with  the  passions  in  the  very 
spirit  of  mastery ;  bis  voice,  in  the  under-tones, 
"  boomed  with  melancholy  music,"  and  in  sudden  tran- 
sitions abounded  with  fine  m  teor-like  effect ;  and  al- 
though, as  we  have  said,  he  was  not  of  dignified  stature,' 
he  walked  the  stage  with  ease  and  self-possession,  at- 
tainable only  by  true  genius. 

Mr.  Kean  died  at  Richmond  in  1833,  and  his  end 
forms  a  strong  moral  lesson  to  those  who  step  from  com- 
parative indigence  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  popular 
fame  and  temporary  prosperity.  Although  much  of  the 
heartless,  reckless  profligacy,  which  marred  the  better 
nature  of  Kean,  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  evil  in- 
fluences of  his  unloved  infancy  and  neglected  boyhood  ; 
still  we  cannot  on  that  account  acquit  him  of  all  blame 
for  having  pursued  a  career  of  dissipation  and  vice  which 
the  philanthropist  trembles  to  contemplate.  When  under 
the  influence  of  liquor,  he  appeared  to  go  out  of  himself, 
and  to  be  possessed  by  a  frenzied  demon.  Thus  was  it 
that  his  life  becomes  almost  too  morally  degraded  for 
warning,  and  seems  to  be  unredeemed  by  one  holy  affec- 
tion, one  kindly  feeling,  one  really  generous  act,  or  one 
single  social  duty  fulfilled  I  Never,  probably,  was  there 
so  striking  an  illustration  of  the  consequences  of  the 
neglect  of  moral  culture,  concurring  with  the  destitution 
of  domestic  charities  in  childhood,  and  rendered  ten  fold 
more  destructive  in  its  effects  by  the  evil  habit  which 
increased  with  his  years,  kept  pace  with  bis  career,  and 
became  more  deeply  seated  as  he  advanced  towards  his 
close. 

When  Kean  was  under  the  effects  of  liquor,  he  fre- 
quently behaved  in  a  most  brutal  manner  to  bis  unhap- 
py wife,  during  their  provincial  career ;  and  on  one 
occasion,  after  having  performed  the  pan  of  a  monkey, 
be  swore  he  would  remain  all  nigbt  in  his  theatrical  at- 
tire of  skins,  OD  purpose  to  vex  bis  wife.  He  compelled 
the  poor  creature  to  sleep  upon  the  floor,  while  be  oc- 
cupied the  bed.  He  was  invariably  fond  of  low  com- 
pany, and  frequently  played  pranks  with  his  profligate 
associates  that  were  eminently  disgraceful  to  a  married 
man.  At  every  town  at  which  he  arrived,  in  his  pro- 
vincial journeys,  he  commenced  a  bill  at  the  public- 
house  ;  and,  if  bis  expectations  were  not  realised  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view  at  that  town,  he  would  rise  very 
early  some  morning,  and  disappear  without  thinking  of 
the  debts  he  left  behind.  His  wild  way  of  life  was  a 
constant  bar  to  his  exertions  ;— difficulties  constantly 
pressed  upon  him ;  and  he  encountered  all  the  usual 
improvident  players'  difficulties.  On  one  occasion,  to 
extreme  was  the  misery  to  which  Kean  and  his  family 
were  reduced,  that  he  actually  offered  at  York  to  mint 
lor  aMUier ;  bat  the  officer,  to  whom  he  presented 
nut  admit  him.  More  than  a  hundred 
he  returned  home  intoxicated  from  the 
theatre-,  after  having  expended  all  the  money  he  bad 
received  with  his  riotous  companions,  did  his  wife  kneel 
down  by  the  tide  of  her  bed,  in  which  hec  two  haef- 


famished  children  lay,  and  pray  that  they  and  herself 
migkt  be  released  from  their  sufferings.  On  one  oe- 
caaion  he  proceeded  to  Guernsey,  and  desired  his  wife) 
to  fallow  him  with  the  children-  When  she  landed} 
she  was  accosted  by  him,  with — "  My  dear  SS-ry,  what 
do  you  think  ?  I  can  get  brandy  here  for  eiguteeu- 
pence  a  bottle  ?  I  drink  it  instead  of  beer .'  Wuo 
would  not  live  in  Guernsey  ?"  The  cheap  brandy  pro- 
duced its  natural  effects:  wbile  in  the  island,  Keao, 
committed  a  thousand  extravagances  and  acts  of  pro- 
fligacy which  we  should  blush  to  record ;  and  he  and 
his  family  returned  in  a  starving  state  to  Exeter,  he 
having  squandered  all  the  little  savings  his  wife  had 
collected  during  the  interval  of  their  temporary  separa- 
tion previous  to  hat  joining  him  in  Guernsey.  On  all 
occasions— whether  happy  or  miserable— -did  K.eaa 
drink  furiously  and  deep;  and  thus  was  his  mind  in- 
ured to  every  act  of  profligacy,  cruelty,  and  harshness, 
for  which  his  biographer  can  discover  no  adequate 
means  of  extenuation. 


POETRY. 

ON  a  former  occasion  we  devoted  an  article  to  the 
subject  of  Vertifttation ;  and  we  then  stated  that  all 
that  was  written  in  a  certain  measured  or  metrical 
style,  was  not  Poetry.  We  shall  therefore  now  endes* 
vour  to  ascertain  in  what  true  Poetry  really  consists. 

When  man  was  banished  from  the  garden  of  Eden, 
he  received  the  dread  sentence  that  the  ground  should 
be  cursed  for  his  sake,  and  that  in  sorrow  should  be 
eat  of  it  all  the  days  of  his  life.  We  are  all  aware  that 
this  language,  however  true  in  its  general  application, 
is  not  to  be  understood  in  a  literal  and  exclusive  sense. 
Man  was  told  that  the  earth  should  bring  forth  thorn* 
and  thistles ;  but  it  also  produces  flowers  to  delight, 
and  fruits  to  nourish  him.  Tbe  infinite  Being  baa 
said  that  the  days  of  our  life  shall  be  marked  with 
sorrow,  and  they  are  ;  but  the  afflictions  to  which  w« 
are  subject  are  attended  with  blessed  antidotes  :  moral 
sources  of  enjoyment  are  given  us,  as  fruits  and 
flowers  for  the  soul,  and  the  teachings  of  interests,  a» 
well  as  the  impulses  of  gratitude,  should  lead  us  to 
consider  with  attention  those  gifts  which  enlarge  the 
capacities  of  the  spirit,  and  C..11  forth  tlie  affections  of 
the  heart.  And  such  a  gift  is  Poetry. 

If  it  be  asked,  "  What  ia  poetry  P"  we  must  confess 
ourselves  unable  to  afford  a  minute  definition ;  for, 
like  the  unearthly  visitants  which  the  fears  of  super- 
stition have  occasionally  summoned  to  the  world,  she- 
fascinates  the  senses,  but  eludes  the  grasp  of  the  be- 
holder, and  stands  before  him,  visible,  powerful,  yet 
impalpable.  The  various  occupations  and  pursuits  of 
life  may  be  explained  with  clearness  and  accuracy,  for 
they  have  been  created  and  divided  by  man;  b«t 
poetry  is  above,  and  not  of  man.  and  he  cannot,  by 
any  array  of  words,  set  forth  its  subtlety,  iU  pecu- 
liarities, its  perfection,  its  loveliness,  and  its  universal 
power.  Can  the  painter  place  the  arched  rainbow,  or 
the  glittering  dew-drop  on  the  canvass?  Can  tb» 
sculptor  invest  his  image  with  a  soul  f  Can  the  sym- 
pathies that  mysteriously  connect  us,  the  unfledged 
thoughts  that  rush  tumnltuously  through  the  biain,  b* 
subjected  to  the  process  of  analysis,  and  the  power  at 
demonstration  P 

It  seems  equally  impossible  to  define  poetry.  W« 
may  pile  word  upon  word,  and  sentence  upon  sen- 
tence, to  attain  the  object,  but  the  result  of  our  labours, 
like  that  of  the  builders  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  will  be 
discomfiture  and  confusion  ;  and  poetry  will  still  exfat, 
defying  the  power  of  language,  and  soaring  above  the 
reach  of  description.  It  may  naturally  be  inquired, 
then,  "  Cannot  poetry  be  defined  P  Do  we  know  of 
what  we  speak,  when  we  allude  to  it  f" 

We  do  ;  for  many  of  ils  rieniniioiu,  to  a*  certain 
extent,  are  correct :  they  tell  us  what  poetry  is,  in  » 
peculiar  aspect,  but  fail  to  give  us  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive views.  We  may  safely  assume  the  position, 
that  poetry  always  arldresees  itself  either  to  the  imagi- 
nation, or  the  feelings,  or  to  both. 

The  poet  of  nature  is  pre-eminent— not  the  one  wb» 
"  bodies  forth  the  forms  of  things  unknown,"  but  b* 
who  takes  known  and  familiar  subjects,  and  preeenk* 
1  them  to  the  eye  with  such  beauty,  delicacy,  and  force, 
'  that  we  view  them  in  a  new  light,  and  connect  them 
with  delightful  associations.  It  »  the  province  of 
poetry,  by  some  bemutifuJ  though!,  some  apt  compa- 
rison, some  fine  illustration,  some  well-woven  fiction, 
or  eloqnent  exclamation,  to  «x  on  the  memory  the 
subject  of  which  she  speaks  ;  and  if  it  be  one  connected 
with  the  cause  of  truth,  if  it  be  a  correct  sentiment,  or 
amoral  or  religious  precept,  poetry  makes  it  sink 
deeper  into  (he  heart,  and  take  a  stronger  bold  on  the- 
feelings.  Thus  we  hare  often  heard  that  it  is  right  tr> 
love  our  enemies,  but  the  bard  adds,  »  like  a  sandal 
tree  that  sheds  perfume  on  the  axe  that  fells  tt." 

The  mechanical  part  of  poetry  «•  »  wefnl  sakject  for 
the  poet  himself,  but  it  u  only  a  medium,  and  not  a 
necessary  one,  for  the  conveyance  of  ideas,  since 
poelry  may  be  expremed  in  what  ie  called  prose  ; 
its  peculiar  eloquence  need  not  of  necessity  be  c 
mnnicated  to  the  world  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
versification.  • 

Bui  although  poetry  »•  not  unavoidably  dependent 
upon  arbitrary  rurea,  it  •  nc,t  to  be  denied,  that  H  • 
w,  in  to  general  acceu^t.on  ;  and  U  »  perfectly 
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natural  that  it  should  be-  the  laws  which  govern  poetry 
are  evidently  useful  in  their  operation  ;  they  tend  to 
preserve  a  general  harmony  or  expression,  which  is 
itself  a  part  of  poetry;  for  those  passages  in  prose 
works  which  are  classed  with  the  productions  of  the 
muse,  certainly  possess  this  melodious  flow  ;  and  to 
the  position  assumed  with  regard  to  the  meaning  of 
poetry,  we  may  add,  that  it  is  connected  with  har- 
mony of  exp^sion.  Here,  then,  we  see  the  utility  of 
the  restrictions  by  which  the  poet  chooses  to  be  bound, 
and  perceive  that  the  laws  of  poetry  facilitate  its  com- 
position, and  maintain  its  distinctiveness. 

There  is  a  mysterious  relationship  between  poetry 
and  music  :  there  is  melody  in  the  reading  of  poetry  ; 
and  the  feelings  aroused  by  the  breathings  of  music, 
are  kindred  to  those  which  poetry  excites  ;  and  when 
they  unite  their  peculiar  attractions,  the  combined 
(pell  opens  a  new  source  of  enchantment,  enthralling 
alike  the  senses  and  ihe  soul.  But  poetry  may  well 
hold  a  higher  place  in  our  estimation  than  music. 
Unlike  the  latter,  it  can  distinctly  relate  the  facts  of 
history,  and  the  fancies  of  fiction,  and  can  summon  to 
our  view  figures  and  scenes,  with  a  truth  and  vividness 
defying  the  skill  of  the  limner.  The  faculty  of  oom- 
posing  poetry  is  a  gift  peculiar  to  a  few  ;  but  the  power 
of  appreciating  it,  is  open  to  all.  We  can  all  love  and 
admire  it,  because  it  addresses  the  common  feelings  of 
humanity  :  it  can  affect,  arouse,  inspire,  delight,  and 
improve  us  all. 

However  powerful  the  influence  of  education,  it  can 
never  make  a  poet :  we  may  feel  the  want  of  one,  and 
look  anxiously  for  the  appearance  of  some  Homer,  or 
Shakspeare,  or  Milton  ;  but  no  means  within  the  power 
of  man  can  Inn,;  him  forth,  if  the  spirit  is  want 
ing:  and  perhaps,  at  ihe  same  time,  independent  of 
factitious  aid,  and  ignorant  of  those  who  are  will- 
ing to  exert  it,  a  poet  may  arise  to  "  wake  and 
warm  the  world,"  and  exist  in  the  sympathies  and  af- 
fections of  its  inhabitants,  as  long  as  that  world  shall 
last. 

We  know  there  are  many  who,  influenced  hy  some 
prejudice,  or  ignorant  of  their  own  capabilities  of  en- 
joyment, will  think,  and  perhaps  say,  that  pottry  has 
no  charms  for  Uiem ;  and  who,  guided  by  the  ope. 
ration  of  an  ill-formed  opinion,  studiously  close  their 
eyes  to  its  fascinating  and  permanent  attractions.  Vfe 
ask  but  of  such,  that  before  they  finally  abjure  poetry, 
they  place  themselves  in  a  situation  to  feel  its  in- 
fluence: they  would  not  fail  soon  to  acknowledge 
that  they  had  despised  only  because  they  had  neglect- 
ed it;  they  would  exclaim,  with  a  voice  of  exul- 
tation ;  "  We  have  discovered  an  ever-living  fountain 
of  crystal  waters,  where  aagels  might  wash,  and  be 
purer." 

The  canvass  fritters  into  shreds,  and  the  column 
moulders  into  ruin;  the  voice  of  music  is  mute,  and 
the  beautiful  expression  of  sculpture  i.»  a  black  and 
a  gloomy  \oU;  the  right  hand  of  the  mechanut 
forgets  its  cunning,  and  the  arm  of  the  warrior  be- 
comes powerless  in  the  grave;  but  the  lyre  qf  the 
poet  ttill  fit/rale*.  Ages  listen  to  his  song  and  honour 
it;  and  while  the  pencil  of  Appelles,  and  the  chisel 
of  Phidias,  and  the  sword  of  Caetar,  and  the  engine 
of  Archimedes,  live  only  in  the  breath  of  tradition,  or 
on  the  page  of  history,  or  in  some  perishable  and  im- 
perfect fragment,  the  pen  of  Homer,  of  Virgil,  or  of 
Shakspeaie,  is  an  instrument  of  power  as  mighty  and 
magical,  as  when  first  the  gifted  finger  of  the  poet 
gra-prd  it.  Is  poetry  then— the  sweet  comforter  of 
the  mind  diseased— the  elastic  chain  wherewith  ages 
put,  present,  and  future  are  bound— the  mighty  and 
•magical  power  swaying  the  hearts  and  moulding  the 
actions  of  men — a  "  mere  superfluity  and  ornament?" 
No,  no:  it  is  not:  and  the  yodng  poet  who  made  the 
assertion,  undervalued  the  gift  of  which  he  was  a  pos- 
sessor ;  and  we  conceive  that  no  full  and  correct  expo- 
•ition  can  be  made  of  the  benefits  of  poetry,  without 
treating  it  as  practical,  in  its  final  tendencies. 

Poetry  can  adapt  herself  to  all  age*.  She  can  weave 
a  simple  ballad  for  childhood,  or  a  fervent  song  for  the 
youth  ripening  into  manhood  :  she  has  her  pictures  of 
iiresule  happiness,  and  domestic  comfort,  for  the  pa- 
rent, and  her  voice  has  a  tone  for  the  ear  of  the  aged. 
-She  can  adapt  herself  toall  conditions;  slit  has  her  sim- 
ple and  affecting  narratives,  for  the  poor  and  the  hum- 
ble; she  has  a  trumpet. voice  for  the  soldier,  and  a  most 
refined  spee/fi  for  the  scholar.  She  will  be  our  com- 
panion at  all  tunes,  and  in  all  seasons ;  «he  will  give 
•n  additional  test  to  prosperity  ;  and  when  the  season 
of  adversity  shall  arrive,  she  will  comfort  the  wounded 
spirit,  and  bind  up  the  broken  heart. 
)  Miriam  and  Moses,  the  first  author*,  were  poets ; 
and  their  song  of  thanksgiving,  on  passing  the  Red 
Sea,  has  been  styled  at  once  the  most  ancient  monu- 
ment, and  a  master-piece  of  poetic  composition;  and 
before  the  invention  of  letters,  the  religion,  the  laws 
and  the  history  of  the  different  nations  were  handed 
down  to  posterity  through  the  medium  of  poetry. 
Sculpture  and  painting  are  the  fruits  of  long  expe- 
rience and  unwearied  ctre  ;  and  they  have  been  gra- 
. dually  improved  from  the  rudest  imitations  of  nature 
to  their  present  slate-;  hut  poeiry  dates  her  mortal 
exuteiK-e  with  the  birth  of  mankind  ;  aid  although  the 
poet  may  employ  hie  gift  (or  unworthy  purposes, 
It  is  still  an  emanation  from  the  i>eity.  And  the 
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most  groundless  and  anomalous  objections  urged 
against  poetry,  are  those  which  proceed  from  religious 
men.  One  great  objection,  on  the  part  of  such  men,  is 
the  perversion  of  poetry  to  improper  uses.  As  well  • 
mi. -.lit  tliey  tell  the  patriot  not  to  draw  the  sword 
in  behalf  of  his  country,  because  it  is  the  weapon  of 
the  oppressor ;  as  well  might  they  cast  away  the  Book 
of  Life,  because  its  meaning  is  distorted  by  fools  and 
fanatics.  Poetry  is  most  grand,  when- connected  with 
religious  subjects;  and  in  her  purest  and  most  sublime 
personification,  she  does  not,  like  Ajax,  defy  the 
lightuing  and  the  God  who  made  it,  but  like  the  ethe- 
real beings  around  the  throne  of  heaven,  she  veils  her 
burning  eyes  with  her  resplendent  wings,  when  in  the 
solemn  presence  of  the  Almighty.  He  who  ba«  no 
love  for  poetry,  may  lay  to  heart  the  precepts  of  the 
Bible  ;  but  there  is  a  light  upon  the  pages  of  that  book 
which  he  sees  not ;  there  is  a  harmony  in  its  language 
which  he  hears  not;  for  there  is  a  vein  of  poetry,  pure, 
simple,  and  sublime,  running  through  the  whole  sacred 
volume. 

No  Christian  will  pretend  to  doubt,  that  the  lan- 
guage ol  the  Bible  is  the  very  language  best  calculated 
to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended , 
neither  will  any  Christian  deny,  that  it  is  intended  for 
the  perusal  of  man,  in  all  ages,  countries,  and  condi- 
tions ;  and  if  the  language  of  this  book  is  poetry,  it  na- 
turally follows  that  the  most  useful  instructions  and 
sublime  truths  should  really  exert  the  greatest  influ- 
ence on  mankind,  when  communicated  to  the  world 
through  this  fascinating  medium. 

Take  from  us   the  lielief  in  a  future  existence,  and 
Poetry  is  shorn  of  her  beams  ;  but  let  her  discuss  thos 
subjects  connected  with  our  immortal  destiny,  and  she 
assumes  an    appearance  of  inexpressible  glor*  ;  she 
strips   us  for  a  time  of  our  earthly  garments,  That  we 
may  follow  her  to  the  pure  river  of  life,  and  like  the 
epentant  tear  which  the  Peri  conveyed  to  the  angel, 
emoves   Ibe  crystal   bar   which   binds   the   gates   of 
(undue. 

Are  tenderness,   or  sublimity,  or   simplicity  of  ex- 
pression,  elements  of  poetry  P    They  are  all  in    the 
iible.     Dots  poetry   imply  the  invention  of  fictions? 
k  at  the  parables.     Must  it  embrace  comparisons 
and    figures?     Behold    them   in   the  Book   of  books. 
Poetry  is  the  appropriate   handmaid  of  Religion  ; 
and   says    Wolfe  ;  "  the   homage  of  Voltaire   to  the 
muse's  piety  remains  a  bright  memorial  of  her  alle- 
ance  to   Christianity."     When   the   powers  of  hell 
seemed  fur  a  time  to   prevail,    and  his  principles  had 
riven  a  shock  to  the  faith  of  Europe,  the  daring  blas- 
phemer ventured  to  approach  the  dramatic  muse;  but 
10  inspiration  would  she  vouchsafe  to  dignify  the  sen- 
iments  of  impiety.     He  found  that  no  impassioned 
emotion  could  be  roused — no  tragic  interest  excited — 
no  generous  and  lofty  feeling  culled  into  action,  where 
hose  dark  and  chilling  <eelings  pervade.     He  complied 
with  the  only  terms  upon  which  the  muse  would  im- 
part her  favours;  and  the  tragedies  of  Voltaire  display  • 
;A  the  loveliness  of  Christianity,  bolow  indeed  what  a 
"lirisiian   would   feel,  but  almost   beyond   what   1111- 
jelieving  genius  could  conceive.     Such  was  the  vic- 
tory of  poetry,  when  she  arrested  the  apostate,  while 
marching  onward  to  the  desolation  of  mankind  ;  when 
he  champion  of  modern  philosophy  fell  down  before  the 
altar  she  had  raised,  and  breathed  forth  the  incense  of 
an  infidel's  adoration!     When  he  came,  like  the  dis- 
obedient  prophet,  that  he  might  curse  the  people  of 
God,  and  behold,  "  he  blessed  them  altogether." 

We  are  well  assured  that  poetry,  although  some- 
times seen  in  connection  with  error,  even  as  the  sons  of 
God  held  companionship  with  the  daughters  of  men,  is 
one  of  the  choicest  blessings  bequeathed  to  this  imper- 
fect world.  She  is  not  the  offspring  of  human  inven- 
tion ;  for  unlike  those  arts  and  sciences  which  were 
given  to  man  in  an  elementary  state,  she  sprang, 
Minerva-like,  into  existence,  perfect  in  her  proportions, 
mature  in  her  strength,  and  gorgeous  in  her  panoply. 
'Ihe  Christian  can  trace  her  divine  origin  with  the  t :. 
most  certainty,  and  behold  with  an  unclouded  vision, 
that  she  is  born  of  God,  and  baptised  with  inspiration. 
She  invests  all  things  with  an  extrinsic  glory  ;  she  dif- 
fuses a  new  light  upon  the  face  of  nature  ;  she  weans  us 
from  the  rule  of  our  passions,  and  the  dominion  of  our 
lusts,  and  reveals  the  golden  ladder  that  leads  from 
earth  to  heaven. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  will  lake  (be  very  6rst  opportunity  to  comply  with  our  pro- 
mise to  our  Harin-u-y  Cl>rre»poude ut. 

We  deeply  rri'irt  Mjat  ttvrr.il  Report*  of  Importance  (especi- 
ally tliotc  of  the  WoriUir  Man's  Atuciatlon  and  the  ChH.ra 
Auxiliary  to  the  United  Tenpenuicc  A>I<H  laiiim,  urri\r,l  |uo  late 
Isst  week  for  inirrtl.  n.  We  canuol  uluayt  guarantee,  the  I  mint - 
ihuie  insertion  ol  Keporti  sen!  on  Monday. 

A  uriiilrmaii  hu  favoured  us  wit'i  «ouie  remarks  open  tbe  con- 
cludlu <  obiervalloiif  in  our  late  essay  upon  Socialism.  We  will 
emhody  our  answer  ||  an  article  to  be  entitled  "Hii  i  j.m 
AID  M  Him."  Ami  which  we  will  vrry  iliortly  puliliili. 

We  ill. ink  jt  SutHcrihrr  for  hii  very  clever  and  judicloM  letter 
relative  to  Sir  Wallrr  Scott.    The  snpietiloni  are  valuable  i  and 
the  romp.ri.on  between  Scott  and  Victor  Hugoably  drawn.    The 
writer  U  correct  In  bis  delineations  o(  melodrama  and 
We  must  ho*  ever  b*f  so  fur  lo  differ  from  him  a*  la 
••  Notrt  Dtmt  It  faru."  U  equal  to  anything  Scott  e 

Will  K   21.  favour  the  Editor  »itba  callat  Ul.prlv.i 
No.  »,  SuDolk  Place,  Hackney  Road,  any  1  ut«Uy  ere.. 

We  understand  ilut  Ike  Star  Temperance  Day-Coach  U  to  run 
between  Hart't  Hotel,  AMenfate.  street,  London,  and  Hath  and 
BrUlol.  Every  tiling  will  IK  ua  lUc  Icttotal  lysMi  SOMi-and 
to  oisch  Kit  teller  I 
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WE  understand  that  it  is  a  mutter  of  debate  among 
the  Committees  of  the  metropolitan  Teetotal  So- 
cieties, whether  the  PROCESSION  of  the  friends 
and  votaries  of  the  great  principle  through  th& 
thoroughfares  of  London  is  to  take  place  on 
Whit-Monday,  or  not.  We  are  surprised  that  this 
subject  should  exist  as  a  matter  of  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  any  sincere  Teetotalers.  If  there  be  no 
PROCESSION  this  year,  the  enemies  of  the  cause 
will  declare  that  Teetotalism  is  upon  the  wane, 
and  that  its  advocates  dare  not  exhibit  their 
numbers.  The  enemy  is  yet  powerful,  and  we 
must  be  cautious  how  we  allow  him  to  recover 
any  of  the  dominion  we  have  wrested  from  his 
grasp.  The  PHOCBSSIOX  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  well-being  of  the  Teetotal  cause ;  and  we- 
know  that  the  great  majority  of  the  metropolitan 
Teetotalers  are  in  favour  of  it.  The  Irish  were 
not  ashamed  to  display  their  numbers  upon  Saint 
Patrick's  day  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  false  and  in- 
famous assertions  of  one  or  two  grossly  preju- 
diced political  journals,  the  cavalcade  in  Dublin 
on  that  occasion  was  immense.  The  English 
Teetotalers  have  already  been  outstripped  by  the 
Irish  in  the  zeal  with  which  the  cause  is  embraced, 
and  sustained :  let  not  the  latter  manifest  this 
superiority  of  enthusiasm  in  an  instance  where 
the  very  honour  of  Teetotalism  is  concerned. 

We  confidently  hope  that  the*  Members  of  the 
United  Temperance  Association  will  insist  upon 
the  PROCESSION,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned ; 
and  we  call  upon  the  Committee  of  this  influ- 
ential and  truly  liberal  Society  to  carry  out  a 
measure  which,  we  repeat,  is  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  welfare  of  the  cause.  The  moral 
effect  of  such  a  vast  cavalcade  of  orderly,  well- 
attired,  and  happy  individuals,  must  be  evidently 
beneficial.  A  cause  invariably  gains  by  the  dis- 
play  of  its  numbers,,  inasmuch  as  the  public  is 
enabled  to  judge  of  the  value  of  the  principle  by 
the  myriads  who  give  it  the  sanction  of  their 
example.  The  first  expenses  are  moreover  in- 
curred;—the  banners  and  flags  are  purchased? 
and  the  Committees  may  establish  such  regu- 
lations relative  to  the  issue  of  tickets  for  seats  in 
the  vehicles,  as  will  prevent  the  risk  of  too  elabo- 
rate an  expenditure.  And,  even  if  the  PROCKSSIOV 
were  attended  with  a  little  loss  (and  it  need  not 
be),  let  the  Associations,  which  might  sustain  it, 
console  themselves  with  the  consciousness  of  hav- 
ing produced  most  beneficial  effects. 

«  e  will  answer  for  it  that  the  Metropolitan 
Roman  Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Association 
will  be  glad  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Societies 
in  Dublin,  and  exhibit  its  strength  upon  Whit- 
Monday.  The  Youths'  Teetotal  Societies  would 
doubtless  re-echo  our  cry  of  "  THB  PROCESSION  ! 
THE  PROCESSION  !"— and  the  suburban  Auxiliaries 
and  Branches  will  be  pleased  to  avail  themselves 
of  an  opportunity  of  personally  communicating 
with  the  members  of  their  parent  Societies.  Our 
friends  in  the  country  will  regret  that  there 
should  have  occurred  amongst  their  brethren  in 
London  the  slightest  doubt  relative  to  this  im- 
portant measure;  and  again  do  we  therefore  call 
upon  the  members  of  the  metropolitan  Associa- 
tions to  insist  upon  their  Committees  organizing 
the  PROCESSION  for  the  ensuing  Whit-Monday. 

Last  year  the  Procession  was  mentioned  in 
most  of  the  leading  London  journals,  and  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  were  led  to  reflect  upon  the 
principle  of  Teetotalism  from  the  simple  fact  of 
beholding  the  display  of  its  votaries.  It  was  ob- 
served that  all  the  Teetotalers  were  well  clad, 
and  that  their  looks  denoted  contentment  and 
happiness.  As  this  appearance  was  the  result  of 
the  salutary  doctrine  which  they  had  embraced, 
the  consciences  of  the  moderate  drinkers  and  the 
drunkards  who  surveyed  the  procession,  must 
have  experienced  certain  qualms  which. led  to 
reflection,  and  reflection  paved  the  way  for  re- 
formation. Some  of  the  Teetotalers  last  year 
were  stated  to  present  rather  a  sickly  appear- 
ance : — this  circumstance,  if  it  were  true,  may 
have  originated  in  the  fact  that  they  had  only 
lately  been  reclaimed  from  a  habit  that  was  hur- 
rying them  to  their  graves.  But  the  lives  of 
those,  v  ho  had  so  prudently  stopped  in  the  midst 
of  that  p  ecipitate  career  towards  premature  des- 
truction, «  ere  worth  a  far  longer  purchase  than 
those  of  the  bloated  publicans  who  crowded  at 
the  door*  of  their  iniquitous  dens.  At  the  cele- 
brated battle  of  Saint  Go thard,  where  the  great 
Montecuculi  defeated  the  Grand  Vizier,  Ahmed- 
Kaprilu-Pacha,  the  Austrian*  at  first  gave  way  ; 
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but  a  corps  of  French  auxiliaries  came  to  their 
assistance.  The  French  troops  were  clad  in  the 
garb  of  the  seventeenth  century,  with  long  laced 
coats,  powdered  hair,  and  frills  around  their 
necks.  "  What  young  girls  are  these  ?"  exclaim- 
ed the  Grand  Vizier,  who  imagined  that  the  vic- 
tory was  his  own.  But  the  young  girls  of  whom 
he  "spoke,  precipitated  themselves  with  such  ir- 
resistible fury  upon  the  Moslem  ranks,  that  the 


THE  COWARD. 

CHAPTER  I.  I 

Two  ladies,  Mated  at  a  table  in  a  saloon  of  the  Roe 
Laroche-foucanld,  were  surrounded  by  a  number  of  gen- 
tlemen, and  engaged  in  animated  conversation.  One 
of  the  ladies  was  named  Madame  de  Nerville,  the  other, 
her  daughter,  was  named  Marie.  Marie  was  naturally 
pale  :  she  had  light  hair ;  large,  swimming  blue  eyes, 
shaded  by  long,  dark  lashes,  and  full,  strongly -marked 


crescent  soon  grew  pale  beneath  the  glories  of  the  j  eyelids,  indicated  one  of  those  derated,  thoughtful 


. 


cross,  and  the  fortune  of  the  day  declared  itself  in 
favour  of  the  warriors  with  the  effeminate  aspect. 
Thus  may  it  happen  that  a  few  of  the  Teetotalers 
•will  wear  a  delicate  appearance  ;  but  let  them  be 
placed  in  competition  with  the  votaries  of  Bac- 
chus, either  in  the  harvest  field  or  the  manufac- 
tory, and  we  need  not  speculate  who  will  per- 
form the  greater  amount  of  work  in  the  shortest 
time. 

The  assemblage  of  a  vast  concourse  of  healthy 
and  happy  individuals  is  one  deligh*6il  to  con- 
template.   We  love  the  world  and  the  things  j 
thereof.     We    love   our    fellow-creatures.    We  j 
love,  admire,  reverence,  and  even  adore  them,  ; 
according  to  the  form  in  which   they  present  ' 
themselves  to  us.    We  like  to  see  them  in  their 
moments  of  leisure  and  recreation,  in  their  hours 
of  labour  and  business.    There  is  instruction  to 
be  gained  from  the  study  of  them  when  their  pas- 
sions are    aroused  and    their    peculiarities  are 
developed — when   deep   emotions    shake   their 
frames,  and  their    good  or    evil    qualities  are 
brought   out— when  pleasure  lulls  them,  when 
suffering  wrings  them,  when  joy  lights  up  and 
hope  beams  upon  their  faces,  and  when  despair 
chills,  and  they  are  hand  in  hand  with  misery 
and  want.    One  of  the  chief  pleasures  of  the  ob- 
serving man  is,  at  the  close   of  day,  to  go  forth 
into    the  street,  and    meet  and  mingle  in  the 
crowds  that  throng  it,  on  their  thousand  various- 
pursuits  of  business  and  pleasure;   to  be  with 
them,  and  yet  not  of -them — to  see,  and  yet  net 
be  seen— to' observe,'  andyetnotbe  observed — to 
know  and  comprehend,  and  yet  not  be  known 
or  comprehended.     It  is   thus  that   multitudes 
have  their  morals  as  they  pass  along :  and  surely 
no  concourse  can  spread  morals  more  edifying, 
afford  an  example  more  salutary,  or  excite  a 
chain  of  ideas  more  beneficial,  than  the  caval- 
cade of  those  who  'have  achieved  the  greatest 
of  conquests— a  victory    over  their  own    incli- 
nations!   Let  the  Teetotal  public  be  well  assured 
that  a  grand  opportunity  of  doing  good  will  be 
neglected— wilfully  neglected,  if  the  PROCESSION 
do  not  take  place  on  Whit-Monday ;  and  that  the  j 
CQiise  will  suffer  in  more  ways  than  one.     It  will  ' 
lose  a  favourable  occasion  of  adding  numbers  to 
its  rank  ;  and  it  will  afford  scope  to  the  enemy  to 
rejoice  at  an  apparent  weakness  which  does  not 
however  really  exist. 

It  is  moreover  necessary  that  the  PROCESSION 
should  take  place,  in  order  to  bring  the  Teetotal- 
ers together.  There  has  been  so  much  disagree- 
ment brought  aboat  bv  contentions  relative  to 
pledges,  and  by  a  most  improper  spirit  of  rivalry, 
that  it  is  time  for  the  Teetotalers  to  meet  in  order 
to  familiarize  them  with  the  idea  of  a  general 
UNION  !  The  provinces  are  anxiously  watching 
the  Metropolitan  Societies,  and  would  gladly  es- 
tablish London  as  the  general  centre  of  one  grand 
UNION-  In  the  country,  those  Associations  are 
the  most  successful,  which  consist  of  an  Union  of 
several  Districts,  and  which  have  one  common 
interest  supported  in  many  places  and  directions. 
Some  of  the  Teetotalers  in  the  metropolis  de- 
monstrate a  littleness  and  narrowness  of  mind 
relative  to  this  subject,  which  surprises  us.  Such 
men  are  enemies  to  the  cause,  and  effect  an  im- 
mensity of  mischief.  But  the  majority  of  the 
Teetotalers  hail  a  prospect  of  Union  with  glee, 
as  the  only  chance  of  divesting  the  principle  of 
total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  liquors  of 
the  religious  and  political  circumstances  with 
which  a  few  misguided,  though  probably  well- 
nieaningi  but  certainly  prejudiced  men  have  as- 
sociated it.  At  all  events,  opportunities  of  dis- 
cussing the  topic  of  Union  will  be  afforded  on 
Whit-Monday,  if  the  PROCESSION  take  place ;  and 
that  it  will  take  place  we  confidently  hope,  trust- 
ing, as  we  do,  to  the  sterling  good  sense  of  those, 
whose  intellects  are  now  no  longer  clouded  by 
the  vapours  and  fumes  of  strong  drink,  to  carry 
out  a  measure  which  is  calculated  to  effect  so 
much  good.  For  onr  parts,  we  believe  that  the 
good  cause,  which  is  now  progressing  well,  would 
snffer  materially  by  the  suppression  of  the  Whit- 

Monday  demonstration. 
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souls,  which  burn  and  glow  in  secret.  Just  then  her 
usual  paleness  had  left  her,  her  eyes  dilated  and  sparkled, 
and  her  voice  was  deep  and  broken,  u  though  she  was 
much  moved. 

"  How,  M.  Lascour,"  said  she,  "  did  the  man  re- 
ceive a  blow  ?" 

"  Yes,  miss,  some  time  ago,  at  the  Pavilion  d'Erme- 
uonville." 

"  And  did  not  return  it?" 

"  He  did  not." 

"  And  has  not  demanded  satisfaction  of  the  aggres- 
sor?" 


"  He  would  be  more  likely  to  beg  his  pardon  I" 
"  And  what  is  the  wretch's  name,  to  that,  in  case 
I  ever  meet  him,  I  may  show  him  plainly  that  I  despise 
him  :" 

"  His  name ! — it  will  be  difficult  to  ascertain  it ;  for 
probably  no   one  witnessed  the  circumstance  but  the 
friend  who  mentioned  it  to  me,  and  yon  would  do  wrong 
in  despising  him — be  may  be  a  very  fine  man." 
"  What !  he,  the  coward  !" 

"  Coward  !  coward !  that  is  your  great  argument*  Is 
it  the  man's  fault  ?  Courage  is  a  matter  of  nerve  ;  we 
cannot  command  resolution  any  more  than  wa  can  ap- 
petite. *Thus  Captain  Dervi£re,  with  whom  yon  are 
well  acquainted,  mentioned  to  me,  the  other  day,  the 
case  of  a  young  man  who,  having  been  grossly  insulted, 
came  on  the  ground  three  times  and  fainted  away 
three  times,  when  he  came  to  lay  hand  on  his  sword. 
Would  yon  despise  this  man  ?  Can  we  controul  our 
swooning  ?  He  is  perhaps  of  very  delicate  sentiment, 
and  very  pure  in  soul,  only  his  organs  are  weak  ; 
find  fault  with  his  limbs,  therefore,  not  with  his  feel- 
ings." 

"  Very  well,"  replied  Marie,  «'  I  say,  for  my  part, 
that  where  there  is  no  courage  there  is  no  honour.  Let 
a  man  be  an  assassin,  a  deserter,  nay,  even  a  traitor, 
love  can  pardon  it  all ;  an  assassination  is  but  a  crime, 
treason  perhaps  no  more  than  hatred,  and  hatred  and 
crime  may  both  proceed  from  a  great  soul.  But  a 
coward!  oh,  the  very  name  sickens  mo — and  were  the 
man  yon  saw  insulted  there  at  my  feet,  beautiful  as  an 
angel,  noble  as  a  king,  with  a  revenue  of  a  million,  I 
would  not  marry  him  were  I  but  the  servant-maid  of  an 
inn." 

As  she  was  saying  this,  a  young  man  who  was  lean- 
Ing  on  a  fotnolf  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  discussion,  let  an  album  fall. 
Marie  turned  at  the  noise,  and  her  eyes  assumed  an 
indescribably  sweet  and  tender  expression,  as  he  rose 
and  approached  the  young  man. 

Savigny,  my  friend,"  said  she,  in  a  whisper, 
"  come  along — why  do  you  remain  alone  in  this  distant 
corner  ?  Do  not  yon  approve  of  what  I  have  said  ?" 

At  these  words,  uttered  with  captivating  grace  and 
submission,  Marie's  betrothed  turned  toward  her,  dis- 
closing mild  and  noble,  but  somewhat  disturbed  fea- 
tures. 

4  Excuse  me,  Marie,"  said  he,  "  I  was  looking  at 
this  sketch  of  Roquelan  in  your  album,  and  did  not  hear 
yon." 

"  Ah  t  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  said  she,  "  you  are  to 
pure  and  noble-minded,  you  would  have  been  pleased 
with  the  sentiments  1  expressed." 

"  Marie,"  raid  Savigny,  in  an  agitated  voice,  and 
showing  her  the  alburn,  "  pray  look  at  this  head  of  an 
old  woman — how  expressive  !  how  true  to  nature !  It 
reminds  me  cf  my  poor  grandmother,  who  loved  me  so 
much." 

"  Ah  !  my  friend,"  said  Marie,  "  I  see  a  tear  standing 
in  your  eye — hide  it,  pray,  or  I  must  weep  too.  My 
Savigny,  how  tender-hearted  yon  are!" 

Meanwhile  the  discussion  was  going  on  at  the  table 
at  which  Madame  de  NerviUe  was  seated. 

"  No,"  said  Lasconr,  "  I  don't  set  much  value  on 
courage,  and  yet  if  I  have  a  son  who  is  like  myself, 
I  will  tell  him,  '  Never  submit  to  an  insult.'  " 

"  Well,  for  my  part,"  said  Madame  de  Nervflk, 
"  if  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  a  son,  and  he  had 
received  what  you  call  an  insult,  I  would  beseech  him 
on  my  knees  not  to  fight  What  difference  does  it 
make  to  me  whether  my  son  is  a  coward  or  not? 
What  I  want  is  to  have  him  live.  I  am  BO  Spartan. 
I  will  not  tell  my  son,  '  Return  with  your  shield,  or 
upon  it.'  I  would  say  to  him,  •  Do  not  go  at  all.'  " 

"  Neither  would  I  fight,  madam,"  said  Laaeour,  "  if 
I  were  year  son  ;  for  if  I  were  your  son,  I  would  have 
twenty  thousand  a  year — if  I  were  your  too,  I  should 
need  no  one's  good  offices — if  I  were  your  son,  I  would 
have  hones,  a  good  table,  a  thousand  pleaiurri,  and  I 
would  not  be  fool  enough  to  risk  my  happy  life  against 
that  of  a  wretch  who  h*s  nothing  else  to  lose." 
-••  But,  mr,"  rejoined  Marie,  quickly,  ••  suppose  (hat 


wretch  should  offer  jou  an  insult !" 

"  I  would  understand  it  as  •  compliment." 
'  And  if  be  gave  you  a  blow  ?" 
'  I  would  walk  off  to  avoid  a  second." 
'  But  the  dishonour  1" 
'  Which?" 

'  You  love  yourself  very  much,  then  ?" 
4  Very  much,  miss.  Besides,  why  do  people  fight 
except  from  self-love  ?  Bullies  fight  because  they  value 
their  reputation — I  would  not  fight  because  I  value  my 
boues.  Self-love  against  self-love — mine  is  the  most 
reasonable  of  the  two.  For  after  all,  where  is  this  ho- 
nour lodged  ?  You  say,  his  honour  has  received  a  fatal 
blow — yet  people  live  a  hundred  years  after  such  a  mor- 
tal wound.  But  a  blow  with  a  cudgel — oh  !  that  I 
should  feel  very  deeply,  and  that's  the  reason  why  I 
am  not  anxious  to  get  a  shot  with  a  pistol,  inasmuch 
as  that  is  still  more  painful." 

"  But,  sir,  what  would  your  conscience  say  ?" 
"  My  conscience  ?  it  would  be  dumb  if  I  were  rich !" 
"  And  then  the  men  who  would  insult,  the  women  who 
would  despise  you  1"  r  • 

"  But,  miss,  nobody  is  despised  now-a-davs.  Yon 
are  a  coward — who  knows  the  fact  ?— two  individuals) 
out  of  a  hundred,  or  ten  in  a  thousand.  And  do  yon 
think  that  it  would  prevent  those  ten  individuals  from 
drinking  my  champagne,  accepting  my  money,  and  call- 
ing me  '  my  dear  friend  ?'  They  would  abuse  me  in 
private,  but  what  is  that  to  me  I  I  would  know  nothing 
of  it,  and  even  if  I  should,  I  repeat,  what  is  that  to  me  1 
I  would  rise — I  would  go  and  look  in  the  glass—ami 
when  I  found  my  complexion  clear,  my  eye  bright, 
my  lip  ruddy — when  I  felt  in  my  writing-desk  and 
found  some  bank-notes  in  it— when  I  looked  around 
w,  and  saw  splendid  hangings  and  elegant  furniture,  I 
ouUl  say  to  myself,  '•  Upon  my  word,  I  did  very  wisely 
in  retaining  all  this.'  I  would  soon  forget  all  they  could 
say  of  me.  I  mount  my  bay,  and  take  my  Greek 
greyhound  with  me ;  when  I  reached  the  park,  all  the 
pretty  women  I  knew  would  stretch  their  necks  out  of 
their  carriages  to  salute  me.  and  I  would  be  happy,  be 
envied  and  honoured.  And  yet,  spite  of  all  I  have  said, 
if  I,  Alfred  Ijascoar,  was  insulted  to-morrow,  I  would 
fight  in  a  moment." 
"  How  so,  sir  ?" 

"  Oh,  because  with  me,  Lasconr,  the  case  is  very 
different '.  I  must  be  a  man  of  honour ;  I  need  it  fair 
my  support.  I  am  the  ostensible  editor  of  a  newspaper; 
I  must  be  brave.  Only  consider  that  I  am  employed 
to  be  courageous  for  all  my  anonymous  coadjutors  ;  I 
am  the  shield  of  their  wit,  or  folly,  as  the  case  may 
be ;  courage,  with  me,  means  champagne,  truffles,  and 
a  pheasant  a  la  royale,  and  I  am  very  fond  of  phea- 
sants and  champagne,  therefore  I  must  needs  be  very 
courageous.  But  could  I  find  money  any  where  else 
than  in  my  pen,  I  would  be  willing  to  be  a  coward, 
and  to  let  the  whole  world  know  I  was  one;  I  would 
have  the  word  coward  engraved  on  my  cards  as  my 
title,  and  1  would  not  be  the  less  liked ;  and  I  would 
wear  mustaches,  and  I  would  find  people  who  would 
tell  me  it  was  a  great  pity  I  was  not  In  the  army  ;  and 
I  would  make  a  gaUery  of  the  miniatures  that  the  la- 
dies would  send  me." 

"  No,  sir,"  answered  Marie ;  "  no  woman  of  honour 
would  love  such  a  man.  A  lover  is  a  protector,  a» 
well  as  a  husband.  What,  suppose  I  loved  a  mam, 
took  his  arm,  and  went  out  with  him,  and  he  was  to  let 
the  first  puppy  that  choose  insult  me,  and  I  must  reflect 
that  the  man  who  pretended  to  love  me  would  yield  me 
up  to  the  first  threat  made  him !  If  I  fall  in  the  water, 
he  will  let  me  drown  ;  if  I  am  in  a  fire,  he  will  let  ma 
burn  up  ;  if  I  fall  into  the  hands  of  villains,  he  will  let 
me  be  dishonoured.  A  coward,  air,  is  a  man  who 
knows  neither  love,  pity,  nor  friendship  ;  a  coward  can 
never  be  a  husband,  a  ion,  or  a  father,  far  he  could 
not  protect  his  wife,  his  mother,  or  his  daughter.  AIM! 
can  a  woman  love  such  a  man  ? — oh,  never,  never  I" 

••  It  is  singular,"  said  Madame  de  Nenille,  "Sa- 
vigny  has  gone,  without  saying  a  word  to  us." 


CHAPTER IL 

THE  next  day,  Savigny  was  seated  at  hone,  in  a  sad 
and  melancholy  mood,  when  he  heard  a  voice,  which  he 
recognised  at  once,  ask  the  servant  if  be  was  within ; 
and  in  a  few  moments  the  door  opened,  and  M.  Las- 
cour  was  announced.  Lascour  entered  with  an  ease 
which  bordered  on  familiarity  ;  and  after  Savigny  had, 
with  ceremonious  politeness,  requested  him  to  be 
seated,  began  as  follows : — 

"  Sir,  I  have  had  the  honour  of  meeting  you  at 
Madame  Nerville's,  and  I  now  come  to  do  you  *  ser- 
vice." 

"  What,  pray  ?"  *• 

"  Sir,  you  are  a  coward. " 

••  Sir,  you  shall  make  me  atonement  for  this  insult, 
and  I  will  prove  to  you "  <• 

•  •  Don't  get  vexed.  I  entreat  yon ;  for  you  an  not 
angry— only  afraid,  that's  alL     But   I  «d  not 
to  insult  yon ;  therefore,  spare  yourself  a  display  of 
courage  which  does  not  asaaivi  me. .  I 
and  tell  yon,  you  art  •  coward." 

"  Sir  I" 

"Altew  •»•»»< 

••  No,  sir,  nor  will  1  i 

.        ' 
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"  What  a   man !   when   I   tell  you  that- 1  did  not 

come " 

"  Such  an  insult  in  my  own  house !" 

"  Listen  to  me,  do:  I   am  as  great  a  poltroon  as 

you — a  greater  one — a  thousand  times  greater.    Be  cool, 

and  let  us  talk  over  our  business  quietly,  and  like  men 

of  sense.     I    will  not  repeat   that    you  are  a   coward, 

since  that  word  wounds  your  feelings,  but  will  tell  you 

that  you  are  not  a  brave  man.   Neither  am  I,  ag  I  have 

already  given    you   to   understand — and   that  is  what 

brings  me  here.     You  don't  understand,  I  suppose?!^ 

"  Not  in  the  least,  sir." 

"  I  presume  so ;  but  have  patience  a  moment.  Do 
you  recollect  thaf,  a  few  days  since,  you  were  break- 
fasting at  the  Pavilliond'Ermenonville,  in  the  Bois  de 

Boulogne,  and  that  a  man  with  mustaches " 

At  these  words  Savigny  turned  pale,  and  said  in  a 
hoarse  voice,  covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  "  Pray, 
pray,  spare  me  1" 

"  Be  not  alarmed,  sir,"  replied  Laiconr,  with  his 
usual  sang-froid,  "  1  will  not  recal  to  your  mind  the 
degrading  insult  you  have  received,  for  I  have  come  as 
a  friend :  all  that  I  want  you  to  understand  is,  that  I 
saw  you  insulted,  and  saw  you  pocket  the  insult.  You 
cannot  conceive  the  object  of  my  visit  yet,  I  con- 
clude?" 
"  No,  sir." 

"  I  will  proceed.  You  are  speaking  with  Madame 
de  Nerville  about  marrying  her  daughter.  The  young 
lady  is  beautiful,  has  a  dowry  of  half  a  million,  and 
everything  is  nearly  arranged.  But  yesterday,  after 
yon  went  away,  I  told  the  family  that  you  were  the 
person  insulted  in  the  Pavilion  d'Ermenonville  ;  and  the 
young  lady  declared  o|>enly  that  she  would  never  marry 
a  dishonoured  man.  The  opportunity  is  a  fine  one,  the 
fortune  large,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  lose  it ;  it  is 
therefore  absolutely  necessary  for  you  to  have  a  brilliant 
affair  of  honour,  which  may  retrieve  your  reputation, 
but  without  exposing  you  to  any  danger — you  under- 
stand— without  eiposing  you  to  any  danger — and  I  now 
arrive  at  the  object  of  my  visit." 

Here  La»conr  paused  for  a  moment.  Monsieur  Sa- 
\  inuy  listened,  immovable,  with  his  eyes  nailed  on  the 
ground,  as  though  choked  with  emotion,  except  that 
now  and  then  a  big  tear  rolled  down  his  cheek.  And 
LMOOUT,  balancing  himself  carelessly  on  his  chair, 
•watched  his  unfortunate  patient  with  an  ironical  smile. 
He  resumed  : — 

"  I  too  need  an  act  of  courage  which  will  make  a 
noise,  and  for  this  reason  : — I  am  an  editor,  as  you 
know.  To  live  by  that  business,  we  must  be  piquant : 
to  be  piquant,  we  must  sink  the  truth,  in  a  measure  ; 
we  must  use  personalities  and  scandal ;  but  I  am  afraid 
of  those  who  will  take  offence  at  this.  I  want  a  brilliant 
duel  as  a  shield,  sheltered  behind  which,  I  can  attack 
all  my  demi-coorageous  acquaintance,  who,  if  I  had 
never  fought,  would  come  to  demand  satisfaction  from 
me;  and  whan  they  know  I  have  been  out  onre,  will 
pretend  not  to  hate  seen  the  offensive  article.  When 
I  law  you  receive  that  insult  at  the  Pavilion  d'Erme- 
nonville, it  occurred  to  me,  at  first,  to  follow  you  every- 
where, to  seize  the  first  opportunity  to  insult  you  pub- 
licly, and  to  build  up  a  reputation  for  courage  on  your 
cowardice.  But,  I  know  not  why,  I  esteem  yon,  spite 
of  that  insult.  I  watched  your  conduct  in  that  unfor- 
tunate dispute,  and  yon  are  a  man  of  honour:  you 
were  angry  at  yourself ;  you  did  all  that  you  could  to 
fight,  and  it  wa*  your  nature  only  that  refused.  1  am 
gore  that  you  have  wept  many  a  night  when  yon  thought 
on  that  outrage ;  therefore,  I  at  once  gave  up  my  plan 
of  insulting  you,  and  have  discovered  a  means  which  re- 
conciles everything,  which  retrieves  your  reputation, 
establishes  mine,  brings  about  your  marriage,  and  as- 
sures my  position  in  society  ;  it  is  this  : — " 

Monsieur  Savigny,  who  had  not  spoken  for  a  quart- 
er of  an  hour,  and  sat  like  a  criminal  before  the  inqui- 
sition, rallied  his  trembling  limbs,  and  by  a  painful 
effort  raised  his  head  abruptly,  approached  Lascour, 
and  said — 

"  Sir,  I  understand  and  despise  you;  leave  the 
house  I" 

Lascour  smiled,  and  answered,  in  no  way  disconcert- 
ed, "  If  it  was  not  for  my  interest  as  well  as  for  yours 
to  remaia,  I  would  not  stay  a  minute  longer;  but  I  have 
need  of  you  as  well  as  you  of  me,  and  I  will  dc  you  a 
service  in  spite  of  yourself." 

>    "  Sir,"  said  Savignyi  with  dignity,  yet  embarrassed, 
•"  yon  have  heard." 

"  Listen  to  me,"  answered  Lascour.  "  I  ask  your 
pardon  for  mentioning  JWadame  de  Nerville's  fortune  to 
yon  just  now.  I  know,  (hat  you  are  above  all  interested 
views,  but  this  is  w,J»|jjP  binds  you  to  me ;  you  are  in 
love,  passionately  in  love  with  Mademoiselle  de  Ner- 
ville— have  you  courage  enough  to  resign  her  volun- 
tarily?" 

"  Yes',  it  if  better  to  resign  her  than  win  her  by  a 
truft/' 

But  retort  that  you  not  only  lose  her,  but  remain 
ired  in  her  eyes;  that  she  will  always  see  the 
of  iwffsl*  on  your  cheek,  and  will  neter  meet  you 
lout  saying  to  herself,  '  there  is  a  man  who  ha  re- 
ceived a  blow  1'" 

"  Oh,  'tis  »he  torture  of  hell !"  said  Savigny,  and  the 
iweat  poured  off  Us  forehead. 


"  Say 'but  a  word,  and  that  torture  is  at  an  end." 

"  But  after  all,"  said  the  young  man  in  despair, 
"  what  do  you  intend  to  do  ?" 

"  Listen.  Go  to  the  opera  this  evening,  place  yourself 
in  the  front  seat  in  the  balcony,  on  the  left ;  I  will  come 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  you,  in  the  middle  of  the 
piece  ;  I  enter,  you  approach  me,  asking  me  by  what 
right  I  presume  to  slander  you  ;  I  answer  you  rudely, 
you  call  me  an  impertinent  scoundrel ;  I  grow  angry, 
you  lay  hands  on  me,  the  spectators  rise  and  surround 
us,  and  when  a  good  many  people  are  collected,  I  call 
you  by  name  that  all  may  know  it  is  you,  and  we  make 
an  appointment  for  the  next  morning." 

"Never,  never!"  said  poor  Savigny,  panting  for 
breath. 

"  You  do  not  love  Mademoiselle  de  Nerville,  then  .'" 

"  Not  love  her !  heavens  !  not  love  her  1"  said  he, 
striking  his  forehead. 

"  Well,  let  me  go  on,  then.  The  next  day,  that  is 
to-morrow,  we  go  on  the  ground." 

"  I  tell  you  I  will  not  go,"  answered  Savigny,  with 
fury,  "  no,  I  will  not  go !  Do  you  know  that  what 
you  propose  would  be  the  eternal  torment  of  my  life  ! 
What !  obtain  the  greatest  blessing  of  the  world  ;  the 
esteem  of  my  fellow-men,  by  fraud  !  Owe  the  respect 
I  enjoy  only  to  a  stratagem,  my  friends  to  a  trick  !  to 
reflect,  in  the  midst  of  love's  purest  endearments,  that 
I  am  stealing  them — to  see  myself  looked  up  to  as  a 
man  of  honour,  and  to  feel  that  I  am  the  most  vile  and 
degraded  of  created  beings.  No,  sir,  no  1  since  I  am  a 
coward,  I  will  pass  for  one,  but  I  will  not  steal  a  cha- 
racter for  courage  ;  I  will  not  go." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Lascour,  coolly,  "  very  well.  I'll 
go  and  tell  Mademoiselle  de  Nerville."  -v^ 

"  For  mercy's  sake,  do  not  name  that  name,!'  cried 
Savigny.  "What  shall  I  do — what  agony — ah,  you 
are  my  evil  genius,  Lascour.  Marie — dishonour — the 
world — my  conscience — my  head  is  wandering — oh 
heavens !  if  I  have  thirty  years  more  to  live,  take 
away  five-and-twenty  and  give  me  courage  !" 

"  I  offer  it  to  you  without  expense ;  why  do  you  not 
except  it  ?" 

"  Shall  I  have  been  the  less  insulted  ?" 

"  I  alone  saw  the  insult  offered  you,  I  alone 'make  it 
known  ;  you  attack  me  as  having  slandered  you,  and  all 
U  blotted  out.  Listen  to  me,  and  let  me  finish.  We 
go  on  the  ground  to-morrow  morning ;  we  place  our- 
selves at  twenty  paces — no,  at  fifteen,  it  is  more  in 
form.  The  pistols  are  loaded  ;  we  fire,  at  the  same 
time,  six  inches  too  high,  you  understand  me  ?  six  in- 
ches too  high.  After  the  first  fire,  the  seconds  will 
declare  that  the  laws  of  honour  are  satisfied.  But  you, 
for  I  yield  up  all  the  glory  to  you,  you  declare  that  the 
atonement  is  not  sufficient,  otherwise  it  would  look  like 

duel  between  two  deputies.  They  load ;  we  fire, 
without  touching  either ;  they  load  a  third  time  ;  we 
miss  again ;  then  the  seconds  interpose  forcibly  ;  you 
yield,  at  the  same  time  declaring,  that,  if  you  were  in 
my  place,  you  would  not  be  satisfied.  However,-  we 
are  reconciled,  we  shake  bands,  I  am  a  brave  man,  you 
are  a  hero,  your  reputation  is  re-established,  you  marry 
Mademoiselle  de  Nerville,  and  I  announce  it  in  my 
paper.  What  do  yon  say  to  my  plan  .'" 

Savigny  did  not  answer  ;  bis  hand  twisted  convul- 
sively in  his  hair,  he  seemed  devoured  by  one  of  those 
internal  conflicts  which  exhaust  ten  years  of  our  life  in 
an  hour  ;  his  knees  shook,  and  his  contracted  lips  show- 
ed his  teeth  firmly  set.  He  remained  in  this  situa- 
tion before  Lascour  five  minutes,  who  alarmed  himself 
at  the  sight  of  this  silent,  motionless  agony,  forgot  his 
selfishness,  was  silent,  and  almost  turned  pale.'  All  at 
once  Savigny  removed  his  hand,  rose,  said  to  Lascour 
in  a  hoarse  voice,  "This  evening,  at  the  opera  1"  and 
fled  into  his  chamber. 

CHAPTER  III. 

At  eleven  next  morning  the  following  scene  wns  en- 
acted in  the  Carri^res  Montmartre  behind  a  wall ;  an 
open  pistol-case  lay  on  the  ground,  and  two  men,  fif- 
teen paces  apart,  had  their  weapons  still  in  their  hands. 
Then  one  of  the  seconds,  stepping  between  them,  said 
with  a  resolute  air,  "  Gentlemen,  six  shots  have  been 
fired ;  it  is  enough  for  your  honour,  and  too  much, 
perhaps,  for  our  consciences  :  the  duel  must  cease,  or  I 
leave  the  ground."  M.  Lascour  approached  Savigny, 
and  requested  him  to  give  him  his  hand. 

"  I  have  no  right  to  refuse  you,  sir,"  said  Savigny, 
and  gave  it  to  him. 

"  Now.  gentlemen,"  said  Lascour,  addressing  the 
seconds,  "  before  we  part,  I  will  ask  you  to    sign  a  de- 
claration that  M.  Savigny  and  myself  have  acted  like 
men  of  honour." 

The  seconds  sat  down  on  a  grassy  bank,  and  wrote 
hastily, {in  pencil : 

"  A  meeting  took  place  at  Montmartre,  this  morning, 
between  M.  Savigny  and  M.  Lascour,  principal  editor 

of  the .     Three  shots  were  exchanged  on  each 

side,  and  we  declare  on  our  honour  that  the  two  com- 
batants proved  themselves  men  of  courge. 

[Signed]     "  DILAUNAT,     DERCOURT,     I.F.NOIR, 
MORTAL." 

This  document  being  finished,  M.  de  Launay,  one 
of  Lasconr'ft  seconds,  drew  near  Savigny,  and  said, 

"  Sir,  I  earnestly  desire  that  our  acquaintance,  began 
under  such  unpleasunt  circumstance*,  will  not  end  here  ; 


your  honourable  and  spirited  behaviour  to-day  ensures 
you  my  friendship  for  ever.  If  you  will  vouchsafe 
me  yours  in  return,  I  shall  be  proud  of  it,  as  that  of 
one  of  the  most  honourable  men  of  my  acquaintance." 

Savigny  bowed. 

"Allow  me,  gentlemen,"  said  Lascoorr  approach, 
ing  and  taking  Savigny  on  one  side,  "  allow  me  to  say  a 
single  word  to  one  who  was,  a  moment  since,  my  antago- 
nist, and  who  I  trust  is  now  my  friend.  Well !  what 
is  the  matter  with  you  ? — you  seem  quite  anxious,  and 
yet  our  plan  has  succeeded  beyond  my  hopes.  Do  you. 
know  that  I  was  afraid  for  a  moment,  at  your  first  fire. 
If  you  had  taken  aim  and  shot  me !" 

Savigny  made  an  indignant  gesture. 

"  It  would  have  been  an  original  idea,  at  all  events, 
my  dear  fellow.  Luckily,  everything  went  off  as  well 
as  could  be.  Here  is  our  seconds'  declaration  ;  I  will 
take  it  to  all  the  papers  ;  it  will  be  printed  this  evening, 
known  by  all  parties  to-morrow,  at  the  end  of  a  week 
we  shall  have  two  hundred  friends  more,  and  in  a  monh's 
time  we  shall  not  be  able  to  accept  half  the  invitations 
that  will  pour  in  upon  us  at  the  Rocker  de  Cancale. 
Meantime,  let  us  go  to  breakfast.  What  say  you,  gen- 
tlemen ?—  suppose  we  adjourn  to  the  Pavillion  d'Er- 
menon — "  but  seeing  Savigny  turn  pale  at  the  name, 
he  added,  hastily,  "  no,  1  am  wrong,  to  Gillet's." 

"  Gentlemen,  excuse  me  for  not  joining  you,"  said 
Savigny,  "I  feel  somewhat  unwell."  And  he  got  into 
his  cabriolet  alone,  and  drove  off  rapidly. 

"What  a  strange  fellow!  how  cool!"  cried  De- 
launay,  as  he  went  away.  "  Do  you  know,  my  dear 
Lascour,  you  have  had  a  lucky  escape  with  such  an 
antagonist !" 

CHAPTER  IV. 
IT  is  noon.  A  young  girl  in  her  morning-dress  :  her 
hair  in  disorder  and  her  eyes  swollen  with  weeping, 
*oes  incessantly  from  the  door  to  the  window  of  the  sa- 
K" in ;  leans  as  far  as  she  can  out  of  the  balcony ; 
stretches  her  neck  out  of  the  window,  watching  the  en- 
trance of  the  street  with  fixed  gaze  :  removes  the  locks 
which  shade  her  forehead  to  see  the  clearer,  and  then 
throws  herself  on  a  seat  again,  sobbing  and  concealing 
her  face  in  her  hands. 

"  He  is  dead  !  he  is  dead  !   I  am  sure  he  is  dead  "* 

"  My  daughter  ;  my  dear  daughter,  do  not  give  your- 
self up  to  despair  in  this  way." 

"  And  I,  who  suspected  him  of  cowardice  ;  I,  who 
could  think  that  he  had  tamely  let  himself  be  insulted, 
when  at  the  same  time " 

"  He  will  return  my  daughter  ;  he  win  return." 

"  Oh,  if  he  returns  !  I  will  beg  him  to  forgive  me  ; 
I  will  throw  myself  at  his  feet  :  he  will  forgive  me  ;  I 
will  repeat  so  often  and  so  tenderly  that' I  love  him, 
that  he  will  forgive  me.  But  he  will  not  return  !  and 
heaven  punishes  me  for  having  dared  to  suspect  the 
noblest  of  men.  He  is  dead  !  I  shall  never  see  him, 
again!  Savigny,  Savigny,  oh,  heavens!" 

All  at  once,  a  slight  noise  was  heard  in  the  adjoining; 
room.  "  'TU  he  !"  cried  the  young  girl,  and  hurried 
to  the  door.  Savigny  entered  in  fact,  very  pale,  and  let 
himself  drop  on  the  first  seat  he  could  find.  "  You  are 
not  wounded,  are  you  ?"  cried  she  :  "  no,  no,  you  are 
not — oh,  what  happiness  !  It  is  he,  mother,  look,  it 
is  he  ;  how  I  weep  !  but  these  are  no  painful  tears ; 
I  would  be  glad  to  shed  such  always.  Dear  Savigny  I 
how  kind  heaven  has  been  to  us.  But  pray,  speak  to 
me,  say  one  word  ;  one  single  word  ;  I  want  to  hear 
your  voice  ;  say  only  Marie,  and  I  will  understand  it. 
What,  still  silent  ?  Oh,  I  know  you  have  heard  of 
what  I  said,  and  are  displeased  with  me.  Oh,  forgive 
me,  my  friend  ;  I  have  been  sufficiently  punished  for  it : 
I  have  suffered  so  much.  If  you  were  told  that  your 
Marie  had  disgraced  herself,  yon  would  die  with  grief; 
would  y<ou  not  ?  Well,  then,  judge  of  my  sufferings, 
when  a  man  assured  me  he  bad  seen  Savigny  put  up 
with  an  insult;  my  brave,  my  pure,  my  noble-minded 
Savigny  ;  I  ought  not  to  have  believed  him,  and  yet 
he  swore  to  me  that  he  had  seen  it ;  and  then  it  is  your 
fault  too  if  I  am  too  nice  on  the  point  of  honour. 
Why  did  you  reveal  to  me  all  the  treasures  of  your 
generous  and  lofty  spirit  ?  A  drop  of  water  stains  the 
snow.  Ah,  forgive  me  ;  forgive  me  ?  What,  you  do 
not  answer ;  you  turn  your  head  aside — this  is  cruel 
in  you — I  entreat  yon,  look  on  Marie,  who  is  stretching 
out  her  hands  to  you ;  you  will  not  refuse  me,  and 
theu,  you  know  I  am  of  the  noble  family  of  Nerville; 
that  family  in  which  there  never  was  a  coward,  and  I 
thought  I  should  have  died  when  I  reflected  that  he 
whom  I  loved  had  been  insulted. "  But  how  could  I  be- 
lieve it — it  was  a  crime  in  me — an  unpardonable  crime. 
Tell  me  how  I  must  ask  your  pardon,  and  I  will  do 
so.  But  look  at  me — look  at  your  Marie,  for  if  you 
do.  yon  will  not  have  the  heart  to  be  so  angry.  Oh, 
what  happiness  1  your  hand  clasps  in  mine,  your  eyes 
melt  with  tenderness ;  I  recognise  Savigny's  features, 
when  he  tells  me  '  I  love  you  1'  Oh,  mother,  mother* 
let  me  kiss  him" — and  without  waiting;  for  her  smiling; 
mother's  consent,  she  threw  herself  in  her  betrothed'* 
arms,  kissed  him  tenderly,  and  hid  her  face  in  his  bor 
som.  M.  Savigny  embraced  her  affectionately  :  kissed 
her  fair  locks ;  let  a  tear  fall  on  her  neck,  and  said 
'  dear  Marie;"  then  he  disengaged  himself  from  hqr 
arms,  and  went  away,  saying,  "  I  shall  return." 

An  hour  afterwards,  Madame  de  NervUk  received 
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n  letter  from  Savigny,  stained  with  blood.  .  He  hac 
just  shot  himself.  Poor  Marie  ! 

CHAPTER  V. 

"  JOSEPH,  bring  me  my  chocolate  and  the  papers,' 
said  M.  Lascour,  from  his  alcove.  "  Ah,  here  is  the 
paper.  Let  me  read  my  own  glory.  Capital  1 

"  '  Yesterday  a  rencontre  took  place,  etc.' 

"  Very  well,  aha !  Savigny's  name  again  !  what  can 
that  be  ?" 

"  '  Yesterday,  about  two  o'clock,  M.  Savigny  blew 
out  his  brains  at  his  own  residence.  The  motive  ol 
this  horrid  action  is  unknown.  M.  Savigny  was  on  the 
point  of  connecting  himself  with  one  of  the  first  families 
of  the  metropolis.' 

"  Savigny !  I  must  be  dreaming — it  is  not  possi- 
ble— Savigny— yes,  it  is  he,  sure  enough;  he  was  on 
the  point  of  connecting  himself — there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  it.  What  a  riddle  !  such  courage  1  This  is'  a  very 
meagre  article.  Something  might  have  been  made  out 
of  the  close  connexion  between  his  duel  and  his  sui- 
cide ;  something  fine  might  have  been  said  about  the 
stern  intrepidity  of  that  man,  who  had  risked  his  life 
three  times  that  morning  already, and  yet  dared  to  put 
an  end  to  it  an  hour  afterwards,  not  fearing  death  after 
having  stood  so  near  it !  and  this  strangely  brave  man, 
fought  with  me  ;  and  I  with  him  !  It  does  me  credit ; 
I  will  touch  the  article  up.  But  what  could  have  been 
the  reason  ?  I  cannot  imagine.  He  must  have  been 
beside  himself.  With  such  a  wild  head  he  might  have 
revealed  our  secret,  if  he  had  not  destroyed  himself. 
Joseph,  bring  me  my  chocolate  !" 


REVIEWS. 

TV  Chintte  at  they  Are.     BY  G.  TRABESCANT  LAY. 

1  vol.  8vo.  pp.  342.  London  :  W.  BaH  and  Co.. 
THIS  volume  affords  the  reader  an  insight  into  ihe  mo- 
ral, social,  and  literary  character  of  the  Chinese:  it 
moreover  gives  a  new  analysis  of  the  language,  and 
succinct  views  of  the  principal  arts  and  sciences.  It 
emanates  from  the  pen  of  the  Naturalist  in  Beechy's 
Expedition  ;  and  the  author  is  moreover  a  mac  of  a 
very  religious  turn  of  mind.  We  are  therefore  astonish- 
ed to  find  him  advocating  the  side  of  the  English  go- 
vernment, in  its  diabolical  attempt  to  compel  the  Chi- 
nese to  receive  a  poisonous  and  deleterious  drug,  to 
foster  a  demoralizing  indulgence.  The  author  advises 
the  Chinese  to  allow  the  import  of  opium,  and  he  says 
in  the  same  breadth  that  "  Christianity,  with  the  Bible 
in  her  hand,  will  come  to  her  aid"  at  the  same  time. 
Yes — and  Christianity  would  be  received  with  suspicion 
when  taught  by  the  same  lips  which  recommend  the  use 
of  opium.  What  have  the  English  done  in  other  parts 
of  the  world?  They  have  sent  missionaries,  with  the 
Bible  in  their  hands,  to  savages  ;  and  those  mission- 
aries introduced  intoxicating  draughts  to  those  savages 
simultaneously  with  the  waters  from  the  fountain  of 
eternal  hope.  Thus  was  it  that  the  latter  were  received 
with  suspicion,  in  consequence  of  the  ravages  committed 
by  the  former: — in  other  words,  the  savages  looked 
with  disgust  upon  men  who  taught  them  to  be  intem- 
perate and  the  self-denying  principle  of  Christianity 
at  the  came  time.  If  the  Chinese  authorities  consider 
that  opium  is  injurious  to  the  nation,  England  has  no 
right  to  insist  upon  its  free  introduction  into  their 
country  : — what  should  we  think  if  France  said  to  us, 
"  You  shall  admit  my  wines,  whether  you  like  them  or 
Dot  ?"  But  this  author  would  inculcate  a  precious  doc- 
trine, when  he  coolly  informs  us  that  "  when  a  legis- 
lator begins  to  make  laws  about  morality,  he  encroaches 
upon  the  rights  of  the  governed,"  and  that  he  becomes 
a  pest  to  society.  -What  does  this  author  mean  ?  Are 
not  all  laws  more  or  less  intended  to  preserve  morality? 
and  must  legislators  think  only  of  enacting  statutes  iu 
order  to  see  "  that  every  subject  has  his  own  ?"  Of  a 
verity,  we  are  here  favoured  with  a  strange  doctrine. 
We  are  however  still  more  astonished  a  little  farther 
on,  where  this  lover  of  the  gospel— this  religious  man 
writes  as  follows  : — "  Mother  Church  legislated  against 
Heresy,  and  became  herself  the  sink  of  everything  that 
is  filthy  and  abominable  in  false  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice." But  let  us  leave  the  author  to  his  own  opinions, 
abandon*  the  prejudiced  portions  of  his  work,  and  cull 
a  few  extracts  from  the  narrative  or  discursive  parts  : — 

"  In  China,  the  spendthrift,  the  man  of  lewd  habits, 
the  drunkard,  and  a  large  assortment  of  bad  characters, 
slide  into  the  opium-smoker :  hence  the  drug  seems  to 
be  chargeable  with  all  the  vices  of  the  country.  Opium, 
doubtless,  has  her  victims  in  persons  who,  but  for  her 
fascinating  lures,  might  have  escaped  their  ruin  ;  but 
in  the  great  majority  of  instances  she  .only  adds  one 
stain  more  to  a  character  already  polluted." 

And  if  there  be  these  occasional  instances  of  ruin, 
effected  through  the  medium  of  opium,  there  is  suffici- 
ent reason  to  discourage  its  use.  But  this  author 
would  not  banish  a  cause  oftmisery  or  crime,  unless  its 
•Sects  were  universal !  Let  us  hear  him  again  : — 

.  "  Many  us*  it  in  moderation,  and  are  sufficiently 
masters  of  themselves  to  keep  on  the  right  side  of  sla- 
very. But  it  is  a  subtle  and  traitorous  inmate  ;  and  no 
one  who  has  once  felt  the  ezbilirating  (fleets  of  it,  is 
•are  that  he  will  not  one  day  fall  a  prey  to  its  delusions. 
This  great  metropolis  has  a  choice  of  degraded  sights, 


but  nothing  that. I  ever  see  reminds  me  of  an  opium 
eater." 

The  moderation-principle  is  here  admitted  to  be  as 
dangerous  in  respect  to  opium  as  it  is  in  regard  to 
drinking  :  if  there  were  no  opium  used,  thete  would  be 
no  moderate  user  thereof;  and  if  there  were  no  mode- 
rate user,  there  would  be  no  intemperate  one.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  drinking.  But  let  us  see  the 
author's  description  of  the  opium-eater  :— 

"  His  lank  and  shrivelled  limbs,  tottering  gait,  sal- 
low visage,  feeble  voice,  and  the  death-boding  glance 
of  his  eye,  are  so  superlative  in  their  degree,  and  n 
closely  blended  in  their  union,  that  they  at  once  be- 
speak him  to  be  the  most  forlorn  creature  that  treads 
upon  the  ground." 

The  author  abominates  the  use  of  opium,  and  yet  he 
recommends  the  free  admission  of  it  into  the  country. 
Does  he  suppose  that  he  would  cure  intemperance  in 
England  by  taking  off  the  duties  on  French  brandy, 
and  on  all  alcoholic  liquors  ?  Such  reasoning  is  pre- 
posterous. He  however  recommends  the  establishment 
of  Temperance  Societies  in  Chiaa,  and  expresses  him- 
self favourable  to  the  principle.  The  following  extract 
is  not  very  favourable  to  Chinese  morality  : —  « 

"  A  Chinese  in  licentious  in  the  general  turn  of  his 
ideas,  and  makes  a  public  display  of  those  forbidden 
pleasures  which  in  many  countries  are  somewhat  screen- 
ed amidst  the  shades  of  retirement.  The  floating  abodes 
for  ladies  of  pleasure  are  generally  of  the  gayest  kind, 
and  are  consequently  the  first  thing  to  attract  the  tra- 
veller's attention  as  he  draws  near  the  provincial 
city  of  Canton.  These  unfortunate  women  seldom  pa- 
rade the  streets,  except  when  they  form  a  part  of  some 
public  procession;  so  that  here  we  have  something  like 
a  regard  to  what  is  outwardly  decent  and  fitting.  It  is 
a  rare  thing  to  see  a  man  intoxicated  abroad  in  the 
streets,  as  the  time  of  jollity  comes  after  the  business 
of  the  day,  as  the  sequel  to  the  meal.  By  this  means 
the  outward  graces  of  good  order  are  preserved  in  the 
streets  at  night;  and  the  evils  of  excess,  when  they  oc- 
cur, are  not  a  little  softened  and  subdued.  If  two  men 
are  seen  walking  hand-in-hand,  it  is  ten  to  one  that 
they  are  both  flushed  with  drink  : — as  they  draw  near, 
the  face  dyed  with  a  deep  red,  and  the  eyes  gorged  with 
blood  in  their  superficial  vessels  and  set  fast  in  their 
sockets,  demonstrate  that  the  persons  have  taken  more 
than  their  usual  allowance  of  strong  drink  Redness 
of  eyes,  as  a  sign  of  intoxication,  is  very  conspicuous  in 
the  Chinese,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Solomon  amongst 
the  Jews." 

The  poor  appear  to  be  well  off  in  China — much 
better  off  indeed  in  that  heathen,  barbarian  land,  than 
they  are  in  civilised  England— in  England,  the  land  of 
Bibles,  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  vaunted  liberty  !  The 
author  of  the  work  under  notice,  says  : — 

"  When  the  Corn-laws,  and  every  enactment  that 
has  sprung  out  of  the  same  stingy,  short-sighted  policy, 
shall  be  repealed,  and  foreigners  allowed  to  sell  us  their 
proftce  freely,  the  welfare  of  our  poor  will  increase 
with  their  numbers.  They  owe  their  present  unfortu- 
nate predicament  to  .legislation ;  and  they  will  com- 
mence a  new  era  in  their  happiness  when  the  uu- 
statesmanlike  practice  of  taking  from  one  part  of  the 
community  and  giving  to  another,  shall  be  forgotten, 
In  China,  the  lawyers  make  traps  for  the  rich ;  but  they 
leave  the  poor  alone.  If  a  man  be  poor,  says  the  Shiny 
)  11,  he  must  not  be  proud  and  presuming  on  that  ac- 
count. Strange  caution  !  yet  not  unreasonable  in  a 
country  where  the  lower  orders  are  permitted  to  fruc- 
tify, thrive,  and  expand,  (fee  from  all  legislative  im- 
pediment." 

We  shall  conclude  this  notice  with  an  extract  which 
will  recal  to  mind  the  case  of  Hoo  Loo,  who  died  in 
consequence  of  an  operation,  in  this  country,  some  years 
since : — 

"  Persons  in  the  southern  parts  are  subject  to  tu- 
mours of  great  size  and  variety.  Many  of  these  un- 
sightly appendages,  which  had  attained  an  enormous 
magnitude,  were  removed  in  the  Ophthalmic  Institution 
at  Canton;  and  yet  we  seldom  walk  without  meeting  with 
some  uncouth  enlargement  on  the  face,  neck,  or  head 
of  natives.  One  perhaps  hangs  pendulous  from  the  ear  : 
another  forms  a  grotesque  addition  to  the  general  phy- 
siogmony  by  shooting  out  laterally  from  under  the 
chin  :  and  a  third  springs  up  like  a  secondary  head,  as 
if  in  mockery  of  that  which  gave  it  birth.  I  have  teen 
one  about  the  size  of  a  walnut  sprouting  from  the  gum, 
and  overhanging  the  front  teeth.  From  their  frequency, 
I  think  we  may  say  that  they  are  in  some  measure  ende- 
mic, or  are  occasioned  by  something  in  the  way  of  diet, 
air,  or  water,  that  belongs  to  the  spot  Thee  air  is  w  hoi- 
some  and  the  water  sweet  andinnocuoas; — we  are  there- 
fore led  to  seek  the  cause  in  their  diet:  jhis,  though'salu- 
tary  and  nutritious,  is  eaten  with  an  abundance  of  mois- 
ture, and  with  hnt  a  very  little  salt,  by  the  poorer 
sort,  among  whom  these  tumours  chiefly  abound.  The 
rich,  who  can  afford  it,  put  salt  to  theirdishes,  to  ren- 
der them  palatable ;  but  not  so  the  poor." 


THE  AIR. 

THE  air,  or  atmosphere  in  which  we  live  and  breathe, 
is  a  thin,  invisible,  and  elastic  fluid.  It  is  material 
and  as  such  must  possess  weight,  and  act  with  a  certain 
determinate  pressure  on  all  those  bodies  which  are  im- 
mersed in  it.  Various  conjectures  have  been  formed 


with  respect  to  the  height  of  the  atmosphere,  and,  as 
we  know  to  a  certainty  the  relative  weight  of  a  column 
of  the  atmosphere  by  the  height  to  which  its  prestSM 
will  raise  water  or  mercury  in  an  empty  tube,  so  different 
calculations  have  been  founded  on  those  data,  to  aecrr- 
tain  its  extent  as  well  as  its  density  at  different  heiykts. 
If  the  air  of  our  atmosphere  were  indeed  everywhere  of 
an  uniform  density,  the  problem  would  be  very  easily 
solved.     We  should  in  that  case   have  nothing  more  to 
do  than  to  find  out  the  proportions  between  the  height 
of  a  short  pillar  of  air,  and  a  small  pillar  of  water,  of 
equal  weight;    and  having  compared   the    proportion 
which  the  height  these  bear  to  each  other  in  the   small, 
the  same  propoition  would  be  certain   to  hold  good  in 
the  great,  between  a  pillar  of  water  thirty  two  feet  high, 
and  a  pillar  of  air  that  reaches  to  the  top  of  the  atmos- 
phere, the  height  of  which  we  wish  to  know.     Thus,  for 
instacce,  we  find  a  certain  weight  of  water  reaches  one 
incMMgh,  and  a  similar  weight  of  air  reaches  seventy- 
t«MBet  high  : — this,  then,  is  the  proportion  two  such 
pillars  bear  to  each  other  in  the  small  scale.     Now,  if 
one  inch  of  water  be  equal  to  seventy  two  feet  of  air,  to 
how  much  air  will  thirty  two  feet  of  water  be  equal  t 
By  the  common  rule  of  propoition  we  readily  find  that 
thirty-two  feet,  or  384  inches,  of  water  will  be  equal  to 
331,776  inches,  which  makes  something  more  than  five 
miles,  which  would  be  the   height  of  the  atmosphere, 
were  its  density  everywhere  the  same  as  at  the  earth, 
where  seventy-two  feet  of  air  are  equal  to  one  inch  of 
water.     But  this  is   not   really   the  case,  for  the  air's 
density  is  not  everywhere  the  same,  but  decreases  as 
.the  pressure  tipon  it  decreases  ;  so  that  the  air  becomes 
lighter  and  lighter,  the  higher  we  ascend  ;  and,  at  the 
upper  part   of  the  atmosphere,   where  the  pressure  is 
scarcely  anything  at  all,  the  air,  dilating  in  proportion, 
muni  be  expanded  to  a  very  great  extent ;  and  therefore 
the  height  of  the  atmosphere  must  be  much  gieaUr 
than  has  appeared  by  the  last  calculation,  in  which  its 
density  was  supposed  to  be  everywhere  as  great  as  at 
the  surface  of  the  earth.     In  order,  therefore,  to  deter* 
mine  the  height  of  the  atmo-rihere  more  exactly,  geo- 
metricians have  endeavoured   to  determine  the  density 
of  the  air  at  different  distances  from  the  earth. 

In  proof  of  the  great  diminution  in  the  elasticity  of 
the  air  as  we  ascend  from  the  earth's  surface,  it  may  be 
enough  to  state  that  if  the  common  balloon  were  filled 
on  ascending  from  the  earth,  the  gas  would  l>urst*JtK  ' 
silken  envelop  long  ere  it  had  attained  (he  ordinary 
elevation  of  those  flying  vehicles.  One  of  the  mode* 
of  ascertaining  by  direct  experiment  the  diminished 
density,  consists  in  filling  a  flask  with  air  at  a  given 
altitude,  and  then  closing  the  aperture  till  the  experi- 
mentor  arrives  at  the  cartn's  surface.  The  aperture  is 
afterwards  opened  under  water,  and  the  difference  be- 
tween the  air  above  and  below  is  indicated  by  the 
quantity  of  water  which  enters.  A  cubic  inch  of  such 
air  as  we  breathe,  wc.nl  I  be  so  much  rarefied  at  the  al- 
titude of  500  miles,  that  it  would  fill  a  sphere  equal  in 
diameter  to  the  orbit  of  Saturn. 

The  light  of  the  suu  is  visible  before  its  body  ;  and 
the  sun  itself  appears  come  minutes  sooner  above  the 
horizon  thau  it  apparently  ought  to  do  from  astronomi- 
cal calculations.  Twilight  is  seen  long  before  the  sun 
appears,  and  that  at  a  time  when  it  is  teen  several  de- 
grees lower  than  the  horizon.  There  is,  then,  in  this 
case,  something  which  deceives  our  sight ;  for  we  can- 
not suppose  the  sun  to  be  so  irregular  in  its  motions  as 
to  vary  every  morning  ;  for  this  would  disturb  the  regu- 
larity of  nature.  The  deception  actually  exists  in  the 
atmosphere  :  by  looking  through  this  dense  transparent 
substance,  every  celestial  object  that  lies  beyond  it  is 
seemingly  raised  up,  in  a  way  similar  to  the  appear- 
ance of  a  piece  of  money  in  a  bason  filled  with  watar. 
Hence  it  Is  plain  that,  if  the  atmosphere  were  away, 
the  sun's'light  would  not  be  brought  to  view  so  Ions;  in 
the  morning  before  the  sun  iUelf  actually  appears.  The 
sun  itself  without  the  atmosphere  would  appear  one  en- 
tire blaze  of  light  the  uuUnt  it  rose,  and  leave  us  in 
toial  darkness  the  moment  of  its  setting.  The  length 
of  the  twilight,  therefore,  is  in  proportion  to  the  height 
of  the  atmosphere  ;  or  let  us  invert  this,  and  say  that 
the  height  sf  the  atmosphere  is  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  the  twilight  :  it  is  generally  found,  by  this 
means,  to  be  about  forty-fire  miles  high,  so  that  it  was 
icnce  concluded  either  that  that  was  the  actual  limit  of 
:he  atmosphere,  or  that  it  must  be  of  an  extreme  rarity 
at  that  height. 

(To  hf  conlinnrcl  In  our  next.) 
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REPORT    OF    TEETOTAL    NEWS, 
GRESS,  AND  MEETINGS. 


PRO- 


COUNTRY  NEWS. 

DUNDEE. 

ON  Monday,  March  32nd,  the  funeral  rites  were  per- 
rormed  to  the  wife  of  CAPTAIN  ROBERT  MANN,  of  the 
Dundee  and  London  trading  schooner  Courier,  by  the 
Rechabitei  of  Dundee,  of  whose  society  she  was  a  lead- 
.ng  member.  From  the  circumstance  of  its  being  the 
irst  funeral  .in  Dundee  at  which  females  marched 
a  procession  to  the  resting-place,  an  extraordinary 
excitement  prevailed ;  and  one  would  have,  inagined 
that  it  was  some  great  public  meeting  that  was  about 
to  take  place.  The  crowd  was  densely  planted  alonp  tie 
various  streets  leading  to  the  cemetary.  After  deposi- 
ting the  remains  in  the  grave,  hymns  were  sung.  About 
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two  hundred  persons  accompanied  the  funeral  to  the 
burving.ground,  of  whom  a  hundred  and  fifty  were  Kc- 
chabitcs,  and  the  remnimlcr  were  frieodi  or  relatives. 
They  were  arrauged  four  deep,  two  females  leaning  be- 
twixt the  arms  of  two  men.  The  males  had  a  white 
intin  sash  over  their  shoulders,  and  the  females  were  at- 
tired in  black,  with  black  bonnets,  sashes,  and  "  weep- 
ers." Altogether  the  sight  was  most  interesting  and 
imposing. 

SHREWSBURY. 

ON  the  18th  of  March,  a  Teetotal  Society  was  founded 
at  Hopton,  a  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Shrewsbury ;  on 
which  occasion  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the 
Society  be  named  the  Hoptou  Total  Abstinence  Asso- 
ciation, and  that  MR.  T.  CORPIELD  (of  Berwick  House) 
be  the  President,  MR.  J.  PRICE  (of  Ratt  Bridge  Ruy- 
ton)  Treasurer,  and  MR.  J.  C.  CHAMBERS  (of  Holden 
Wood  Cottage)  Secretary.  "  This  appointment."  says 
our  esteemed  Shrewsbury  Correspondent,  "  could  not 
have  fallen  upon  more  active  or  zealous  individuals  in 
the  cause  of  Teetotalism." 

DEWSBURY. 

ON  Saint  Patrick's  day,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Temperance  Hotel  ;  and  a  most  respectable  audience  of 
Teetotalers  and  Rechahites  assembled,  many  of  whom 
were  natives  of  the  sister  island,  which  may  now  be 
truly  denominated  the  "  land  of  temperhnce."  MR.  T. 
TODD  presided  over  this  meeting,  which  was  also  ad- 
dressed by  MESSIKKS  WARD,  WORFOLK;  CRABTHF.E, 
and  SHELDRAKE.  The  Rechabite  Tent,  lately  openrd 
at  Dewsbury,  is  flourishing  in  a  most  satisfactory  man- 
ner, and  contains  numerous  staunch  members.  We 
shall  always  be  pleased  to  insert  the  notices  forwarded 
to  us  by  our  correspondent  of  this  place. 
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BARNSLIY. 

•  cause  of  Tertotalism  progresses  so'  well  in  the 
icinity  of  this  place,  that  Societies  have  been  formed 
•t  Burton,  Silkston,  and  Ardsley  ;  and  the  members 
of  these  fraternities  have  determined  to  become  Auxili- 
aries to  the  Wakefield  Union.  A  new  committee  is  to 
be  formed  for  the  Barnsley  Association.  MR.  WARD 
delivered  a  lecture  at  this  place  on  Wednesday  evening, 
March  34th,  to  a  repectable  audience. 

SHEFFIELD. 

THE  Teetotalers  of  Sheffield  are  active  in  the  cause 
Since  MR.  JOHN  HOCKING*  visited  this  important  town 
the  principle  has  received  a  considerable  impulse,  ant 
hundreds  have  been  added  to  the  Society.  The  meet- 
ings are  all  well  attended.  We  wish  our  Sheffielc 
correspondent  would  favour  us  with  more  frequent  com 
munications. 

GREAT    MARLOW. 

ON  Wednesday  evening,  March  24th,  Ma.  MURPHY 
delivered  an  impressive  lecture  at  this  place.  A  Tem- 
perance Hotel  is  established  in  West  Street.  MR 
HKNRY  STAI.WOOII,  lately  of  the  United  Temperance 
Association,  is  the  Treasurer  to  the  Marlow  Society. 

BRISTOL. 

AT  the  commencement  of  the  month  of  January  of  thi 
year,  the  "  Good  Samaritan"  Tent,  number  350  of  the 
Independent  order  of  Kechabites,  was  opened  at  Bristol 
by  MESSIEURS  TRIPOS,  BRISTOW,  NORTH,  and  Wis 
DEN,  the    District  Officers  of  Bath.      On  Wednesday 
•March.  24th,  another  Tent  was  oprne  I  in  the  Bodmin 
ster  district.     The  Teetotal  Society  of  Bristol  boasts  o 
thirteen  thousand  members  ;   and  eight  or  nine  meetings 
are  held  every  week.     It  is  however  to  be  regretted  thai 
their  meetings  are  not  held  in  large  and   commodiou 
buildine*.    |  MR.  WHITTAKIR,  the  agent  of  the   Nen 
British  and  Foreign  Temperance  Society,  has  lately  been 
at  Bristol ;  and  so  has  MR.   PARSONS,  the  author  o 
that  excellent  work    Anti- Racrhiix  ,•    these   gentlemen 
have  done  much  good.     A  Female  Rechabites'  Tent  i 
about  to  be  opened  at  Bristol.     We  hope  that  our  cor 
respondent,  who   fevoured   us   with   this   information 
will  oblige  us  with  communications  as  often  as  conve 
nirut. 


TOWN  NEWS. 

WORKING-MAN'S  TEETOTAL  SOCIETY 
ON  Monday,  the  8th  of  March,  a  new  meeting  of  thi 
Society  was  opened  at  the  Temperance  Rooms,  Blac 
Horse  Yard,  Gray's  Inn  Lane.  MR.  BOOTH,  the  Trea 
surer,  presided  ;  and  most  effective  addresses  were  de 
llvered  by  MESSIKDRS  HOPKINSON,  BSTTS,  BAYLIS 
WOODWARD  and  BUTEUX.  On  the  following  Monday 
MR.  SPARKS  occupied  the  chair,  and  the  meeting  wa 
addressed  by  MESSRS.  ANDERSON,  AARON  BARNES 
•irrcHlN,  and  various  other  able  speakers  There  ap 
pears  every  prospect  of  great  success  following  the  ex 
ertioqaof  the  advocates  in  the  densely  populated  neigh 
bourhood  to  which  their  labours  ara  now  directed 
Oa  the  19th  of  March,  the  meeting  at  Honduras  Stree 
was  presided  over  by  MR.  HOPKINSON;  and  amongi 
Che  various  sneakers  were  MESSRS.  <Boorb,  EAST 
POWELL,  CONN  ELL,  CRUMP  tod  BATLIB,  The  elo 


oent  and  effective  details  given  by  Mr.  Connell  of  the 
nisrry  he  had  brought  npon  himself  by  intemperance, 
nd    the    happiness    he  had   subsequently    experienced 
hrough  Teetotalism,  produced  a  powerful  feeling  on  the 
minds  of  the  audience  ;  and  the  convincing  and  argu- 
mentative address  delivered  by  Mr.  Powell  will  doubt- 
ess  be  long  remembered.     The  leading  members  of  the 
lerkenwell  and  Pentonville  Youth's  Teetotal  Associa- 
ion  have  assisted  at  the  above  assemblies  in  chaunting 
he   hymns  at   the  opening  and  close  of  the  meetings. 
At  the  last  committee  meeting  of  the  Working  Man's 
Society  it  was  decided  that   the  Eastern  Railway  and 
he  Islington  Societies  should  be  received  in  connexion 
with  it.     Meetings  are  accordingly  now  held  on  Monday 
evening,  in  Black  Horse  Yard,  Gray's  Inn  Lane;  Tues- 
day  at    Dennis's,   Jerusalem     Passage,    Clerkenwell  ; 
Wednesday,  South  Street,  New  North  Road,  Islington  ; 
ThuAday,  Widegate  Street,  Bishopgate  Street ;  Friday, 
Honduras  Street,  Old  Street  ;  and  Saturday,  at   Den- 
nis's again.     This  is  decidedly  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing Societies  in  London  ;  and  we  shall  always  be  glad  to 
report  its  proceedings. 

CHELSEA    AUXILIARY    TO    THE    UNITED   TKHPEKANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 

EXCELLENT  meetings  are  held  by  this  Auxiliary  every 
Tuesday  and  Friday  night,  at  50,  George-street,  Chel- 
sea. On  Friday,  the  19th  of  March,  the  audience  was 
most  ably  addressed  by  MKSSIKURS  BROWN,  FAHMILO, 
O'LKAKY,  TARNPT,  BASSKTT,  AKMKR,  BLAIK,  BAK- 
RINOTON,  and  KILPATIIICK.  There  is  a  Youths'  So- 
ciety  established  in  Chelsea,  in  connexion  with  this 
Auxiliary. 

NORTH    LONDON    AUXILIARY  TO    THE    NEW    BRITISH 
AND    POREIBN    TKMPERANCK    SOCIETY. 

A  FESTIVAL  and  concert,  with  dissolving  views,  are  to 
take  place  at  the  Milton  Institution,  Milton  street. 
Fore  street,  on  Good  Friday,  April  elh.  The  festival 
will  commence  at  half  past  four,  and  the  Concert  at 
seven. 

UNITED    TEMPFR4NCE    ASSOCIATION. 

In  consequence  of  the  lease  of  the  Aldersgate-street 
Chapel  being  a  matter  of  dispute  between  several  par- 
ties, the  doors  of  this  establishment  are  closed  for  the 
present.  The  executive  committee  of  the  United 
Temperance  Association  accordingly  determined  to 
take  the  Milton  Institute,  Milton-street,  Fore-street, 
City,  for  weekly  meetings,  to  be  held  every  Monday 
evening,  to  commence  at  a  quarter  to  eight  o'clock 
precisely.  This  Association  has  now  taken  a  stand 
which  places  it  upon  a  level  with  any  other  Teetotal 
Society  in  (he  metropolis  ;  and  sincerely  do  we  con- 
gratulate the  spirited  members  of  its  committee  upon 
the  important  step  they  have  taken  in  this  instance. 
The  Milton  Institute  is  twice  as  large  as  the  Alders- 
gale-street  Chapel,  nnd  will  hold  nearly  two  thousand 
persons:  il  is.  moreover,  in  a  neighbourhood  where  the 
chastening  hand  of  Teetotalism  is  much  required.  The 
last  meeting  held  by  this  Association  at  the  Chapel 
took  place  on  Wednesday,  March  24th  ; — on  Thurs- 
day morning,  the  Chapel  wai  closed,  in  consequence 
of  the  litigation  above  alluded  lo;  and  on  Fridaj 
evening  the  executive  committee  met  and  decided 
upon  taking  the  Milton  Institution.  No  time  was  thus 
lost ;  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  this  spirited  proceed 
ing  will  meet  with  adequate  support.  We  are  author 
ised  to  state  that  advocates  of  .-ill  Societies  will  he  wel 
come  at  the  Milton  Institute  on  Monday  evenings  ;  anc 
that  a  system  of  reciprocal  interchange  of  advocates 
will  be  gladly  adopted  by  the  United  Temperance  As 
sociation.  It  is  resolved  by  the  committee  of  this  So 
ciety  that  Teetotalism  sKall  he  advocated  in  its  pure 
and  abstract  state  on  the  Milton  Institution  platform 
and  on  no  pretence  nor  occasion  connected  with 
either  sectarian  principles  of  religion  or  party  po 
litical  doctrines.  Members  may  sign  any  pledge,  so 
long  as  the  condition  be  one  of  total  abstinence  from 
all  intoxicating  liquors.  The  committee  solicits  dona 
tions  from  the  philanthropic,  in  aid  of  the  cause,  am 
will  acknowledge  them  through  the  columns  of  The 
Teetotaler,  and  in  its  armual  Reports.  Such  donation 
should  be  addressed  to  MR.  EMUKRSON,  the  Treasurer 
31,  Fore-street. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  United  Temperance  Associ 
tion  at  the  Milton  Institution  was  held  on  Monday 
evening,  March  29th.  The  great  banner  was  suspendec 
above  the  chair,  and  the  Union -Jacks  were  hung 
around  the  spacious  hall.  At  a  quarter  to  eight  the 
place  was  crowded  to  excess  ;  and  the  audience  wai 
most  respectable.  Indeed,  the  whole  scene  wascalcu 
lated  to  charm  the  hearts  of  all  the  friends  of  the  cause 
and  especially  those  of  the  United  Temperance  Asso 
elation.  Had  DR.  OXLEY  and  MR.  J.  W.  GREEN  (o 
silver-spoon  notoriety)  been  there,  they  would  neve 
have  forgotten  this  triumph  on  the  part  of  a  Soviet; 
whose  interests  they  on  all  occasions  go  out  of  th 
way  to  declare  publicly  that  they  have  especially  a 
heart. 

MR.  BENSTKAD,  upon  taking  the  chair,  gave  aeon 
cise  history  of  the   origin,  progress,  and  plans  of  the 
United  Temperance  Association.      He    said    it    wa 
formed  to  suit  all  classes,  and  to  admit  the  votaries  o 
til  pledges.     Its  constitution  bad,  moreover,  au  espe 


ial  view  to  the  union  of  all  Teetotal  Societies.  The 
inly  test  of  membership  is  total  abstinence  ;  and  of 
his  rule  the  Society  is  rigid  in  the  enforcement.  It 
idmits  of  no  excuses — no  pleas  of  ill  health  for  devi- 
ating from  the  principle.  He  had  also  great  pleasure 
n  staling  that  this  Association  had  no  paid  advocates  ; 
and  that  all  who  exerted  themselves  in  its  behalf,  were 
lisinterested.  The  audience  would  therefore  have  more 
confidence  in  what  such  advocates  might  say  to  those 
>resent.  He  concluded  a  most  able  oration  with 
in  energetic  eulogium  upon  the  principles  of 
JNION  ! 

MH.  CRUMP,  the  Registrar,  said  that  the  last  time 
he  was  at  this  Institution  was  when  it  was  a  theatre ; 
and  he  was  then  drinking  gin  with  a  dramatic  author. 
That  was,  of  course,  before  he  became  a  Teetotaler ;  and 
le  would  take  very  good  care  that  he  would  never  drink 
any  more  of  that  soul-destroying  poison.  He  regretted 
hat  the  progress  of  Tee'otalism  was  not  so  rapid  in 
London  as  it  was  in  the  provinces  :  but  the  United 
Temperance  Association  was  now  determined  to  exert 
itself  with  renewed  energy.  He  was  himself  happy  in 
consequence  of  being  a  Teetotaler,  and  wished  to  im- 
part that  felicity  by  explaining  the  means  of  acquiring 
it.  He  would  appeal  to  his  wife  whether  he  had  not 
been  a  better  husband  since  he  had  joined  the  Society — 
and  to  hi*  eight  children  whether  he  had  not  been  a 
better  father.  In  course  of  time  the  Teetotalers  will 
build  alms-houses  for  their  poor  and  aged.  He  wound 
up  his  excellent  speech  with  some  able \bservatioris 
upon  the  necessity  of  UNION.  J 

Mn.  EUWIN  P.  HOOD  was  rejoiced  to  hear  from 
the  chairman  that  the  advocates  of  this  Society  were 
not  paid.  This  circumstance  was  alone  calculated  to 
enable  the  Society  to  take  the  highest  stand  in  the  me- 
tropolis. The  principles  of  total  abstinence  were  open 
to  and  within  the  reach  of  all.  The  greatest  spirits  of 
past  ages  had  succumbed  to  thereirib'e  influence  of  in- 
toxicating drinks.  Especially  would  he  allude  to 
Sheridan,  who  had  once  been  connected  with  the  pre- 
sent place  of  meeting,  when  it  was  a  theatre.  There 
is  no  danger  like  that  associated  with  the  fascinating 
powers  of  strong  drink.  Virtue  and  happiness  with- 
ered beneath  its  pestilential  breath  ;  and  all  that  is 
bright,  beautiful,  intellectual,  and  glorious,  faded  and 
drooped  into  the  dust  before  its  whirlwind-sway.  Mn. 
HOOD  also  wound  up  bis  eloquent  speech  with  the 
praises  of  UNION.  , 

THE  REV.  MR.  BABBAGI  said  that  the  aim  of  the 
Teetotalers  was  to  make  the  people  happy.  "  Let 
tin-in  laugh  who  win," — and  surely  the  Teetotalers  are 
the  gainers  by  the  system.  The  Publicans  made  men 
wretched  and  miserable;  and  their  liquors  destroyed 
health  and  undermined  wealth.  Teetotalism  is  the 
only  salutary  measure  to  reclaim  the  drunkard,  and 
arrest  the  moderate  drinker  on  bis  career  to  ruin.  He 
related  a  most  affecting  anecdote  of  the  miseries  of  a 
family,  which  was  brought  from  a  wealthy  and  exalted 
station  to  one  of  the  most  abject  misery,  by  means  of 
strong  drink.  Teetotalism  had  done  immense  good  in 
Wales,  where  there  were  now  upwards  of  200000 
staunch  Teetotalers.  The  Rev.  ge  itleman  also  sang  the 
praises  of  UNION  ! 

THE  REV.  MH.  FAULKNER,  of  the  British  and  Fo- 
reign Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Intemperance, 
felt  great  pleasure  in  addressing  the  audience  on  that 
occasion.  He  bad  lately  bad  an  opportunity  of  wit. 
nessing  the  progress  of  the  cause  in  Norfolk  and  its 
environs,  and  during  his  sojourn  in  that  district  had 
himself  received  900  signatures.  Of  these  200  were 
those  of  reclaimed  drunkards.  Great  obstacles  were 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  cause  by  the  obstinacy  of  the 
sticklers  for  moderate  drinking.  But  if  by  the  mode- 
rate use  of  liquors,  one  individual  tied  gradually  been 
led  on  to  become  a  drunkard,  the  fallacy  and  delusion 
of  the  Moderation  system  became  apparent.  There 
wai  a  time  when  the  advocates  for  the  abolition  of  sla- 
very wore  laughed  at,  and  treated  asVisionary  theorists  ;  "' 
but  now  much  had  been  done  to  effect  their  entire  object, 
and  all  Britain  raised  a  cry  of  execration  against  the 
system  of  slavery.  The  cry  of  the  murdered  African  had 
gone  up  to  heaven ;  and  God  had  heard  it.  The  cry  of' 
the  dying  drunkard  echoed  to  the  same  eternal  realms, 
and  the  same  Almighty  power  had  heard  it.  Tee- 
totalism was  now  doing  the  same  for  the  slave  of 
strong  drinks,  as  the  abolitionists  had  done  for  the 
African. 

Mr.  G.  W.  M.  REYNOLDS  expatiated  upon  the  bene- 
fits to  be  received  from  the  Teetotal  principle,  and  de- 
nounced  the  Moderation-doctrine  as  irrational  and  ab- 
surd. 

The  chairman  then  announced  that  the  meetings 
would  be  held  at  that  place  every  Monday  evening  at 
a  quarter  to  eight  o'clock,  and  that  tkert  would  bt 
no  charge  Jar  a/lminian. 

VT*  b*g  to  call  th«  attention  of  th«  R«*d«r  to  the  llth 
Number  of  a  second  Series  of  Illnstrntions,  which  Is 
given  gratis  with  "  THE  TEETOTALEB"  of  this  day. 

Th*  Series  will  be  compUto  in  Twelve  IlluitraUoM, 
and  will  be  continued  for  U  many  consecutive  week*. 

PnblUhed  by  GEOROK  HENDERSON,  2,  Old  Bailer,  Lodfitt 
JI  il  I ;  «nd  told  by  W.  STKANQE,  P.ternotte r  Bow,  D.  ftijnp- 
•  bill  Glasgow  ,  M;iclien  &  Co.,  Dublin  ;    and  all  Bookseller*. 
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PICKWICK  MARRIED. 
CHAPTER  XII. 

IN    WHICH    MR.    SNODGBAS8     AMUSES     HI9     FRIENDS 
WITH    CERTAIN     EXTRACTS     KRIIM     A    1IIBHI.Y    IN 

FLUBNTIAL    JOURNAL;    AND    THR   HEADER  WIL'L 

ALSO    r.K    REGALED   WITH   AN    EXTRAORDINARY 

ADVENTURE,  IN  WHICH    MR.  TUPMAN  AND  MR. 

ALFRED  JINGLE  WERE  THE  HEROES. 
LORD  BROUGHAM  has  very  justly  defined  true 
greatness  to  consist  in  being  in  advance  clone's 
time  ;  and  the  poets  and  philosophers  who  have 
found  most  favour  with  the  world,  are  those  who 
have  been  mindful  of  this  plain  truth.  We  should 
all  leatfe  the  things  which  are  behind,  and  reach 
forward  to  those  which  are  before.  Perhaps  the 
reason  why  Milton  was  so  little  appreciated  in  his 
time  was  to  be  found  in  the  choice  of  his  subject, 
as  he  very  coolly  went  all  the  way  back  to  the 
days  of  the  antediluvian!.  With  such  a  melan- 
choly instance  of  misapplied  genius  before  his 
eyes,  Mr.  Alfred  Jingle  imagined  that  it  would 
have  been  little  less  than  intellectual  suicide  to 
have  adopted  the  views  and  followed  the  pursuits 
of  the  present  day :  he  accordingly  devoted  him- 
self to  those  gigantic  proceedings  which  natu- 
rally furnished  for  his  discourse  an  elevation 
of  ideas  that  was  often  mistaken  for  exaggeration, 
and  not  unfrequently  designated  by  certain  envi- 
ous and  jealous  individuals  as  "  deliberate  lies." 

All  this  is  preparatory  to  saying  that  Mr.  Jin- 
gle astonished  »he  folks,  whom  he  met  at  the  ta- 
ble of  Mr.  Snodgrass,  with  the  very  remarkable 
incidents  he  related,  especially  in  connexion  with 
bis  American  travels. 

"Well,  that  certainly  is  very  extraordinary !" 
ejaculated  Mr.  Snodgrass,  at  the  termination  of 
one  of  the  aforesaid  anecdotes.  "  But  are  the 
Americans  good  poets  ?" 

"Good  poets!"  cried  Jingle,— "reajly  wonder 
— man  like  you — great  endowments — vast  ac- 
quirements—ask the  question.  American  poets 
— nothing  like  'em — write  by  steam — railroad 
pace— out-and-outers.  Go  to  New  York— see 
manufactory — poems  of  all  kinds — steam-engine 
— thousand  horse-power—turns  "era  out— sixty  a 
day— all  epics — ten  cantos — each  canto  thousand 
lines.  Poets  starving — manufactory  ruin  'em  all 
— no  exception— cruel— very !" 

"  Do  you  really  mean  to  say  that  poems  are 
BOW  made  by  steam  in  the  United  States?"  de- 
manded the  astonished  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

"Honour  bright — wouldn't  humbug — not  for 
thousands — ready  cash." 

"  And  pray  are  the  American  ladies  very  beau, 
tiful  ?"  enquired  Mr.  Tupman. 

"  Philadelphia— finest  girls — can't  keep  eyes 
off  'em,"  answered  Mr.  Jingle.  )"  Splendid 
figures— waist  so  thin — high  wind — cuts  'em  in 
halves— right  in  the  middle— bnst  falls  one  way — 
legs  another.  Very  modest  too — no  giggling — 
can't  say— bo  to  goose." 

"The  Americans  are  very  great  sportsmen,  I 
believe— are  they  noH  ?"  asked  Mr.  Winkle. 

"  Nothing  like  them — regular  Nimrods-^:api- 
tal  sporting  too— not  like  ours— we  shoot  birds— 
they  hunt  Kangaroos.  One  day — American  gen- 
tleman— friend  of  mine — fell  in  the  midst — Kan- 
garoo army — taken  prisoner— King  of  the  Kan- 
garoos— very  -kiifl — gave  him  daughter — Miss 
Kangaroo — in  marriage.  Soon  got  tired — Kan- 
garoo life— ran  away — came  back — told  the  story. 
One  thing  odd  though — partner's  money— thirty 
thousand  dollars — in  his  pocket — when  he  first 
set  out  When  he  came  back— hadn't  a  doit- 
left  it  all— Kangaroos.  Became  bankrupt — got 
certificate— ever  after  rich  man." 

"  Wonderful !"  cried  Mr.  Snodgrass.  "  But  I 
hare  a  little  boy,  Mr.  Jingle,  who  is  himself  a 
prodigy  j  and  so  J  can  very  well  believe  all  that 
you  have  told  me." 


"  Ah !  American  boys— very  forward — come 
into  the  world— A.  B*.  C.— tip  of  their  tongue;— 
read  Latin— three  years  '-old— Greek,  five— He- 
brew, seven— Chinese,  nine— Hottentot,  eleven — 
unknown  tongues  at  thirteen.  Wonderful- 
very  !" 

"  My  boy  is  not  so  clever  as  all  that,"\>bserved 
Mr.  Snodgrass ;  "  but  he  is  very  talented.  You 
must  know  that  at  the  Charter-House  they  have 
started  a  magazine  called  The  Carthusian ;  and  so 
Mr.  Wackem,  the  master  of  the  school  to  which 
my  little  Augustus  goes,  has  started  At*  magazine. 
It  is  edited  by  an  association  of  infants,  and  ma- 
nifests the  most  unflinching  courage  in  contend- 
ing for  their  rights.  Here  is  the  first  number." 

Mr.  Snodgrass  dragged  a  small  pamphlet  from 
his  pocket,  and  requested  Mr.  Jingle  to  observe 
the  beauty  of  the  typography,  the  blackness  of 
the  ink,  and  the  admirable  texture  of  the  paper. 

"  It  is  really  very  well  got  up,"  continued  the 
enraptured  Mr.  Snodgrass,  "  and  is  highly  cre- 
ditable to  Mr.  Wackem  and  the  editors.  My  son, 
Mr.  Jingle,"  added  Mr.  Snodgrass,  speaking  as  if 
that  were  one  of  the  proudest  moments  of  his  life, 
"  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Board." 

It  is  extremely  distressing  to  be  compelled  to 
relate,  at  this  period,  that  Mr.  Jingle  burst  out  in- 
to a  very  loud  fit  of  laughter,  as  Mr.  Snodgrass 
gravely  and  solemnly  delivered  himself  of  the 
preceding  observations ;  and  that  even  Mr.  Tup- 
man and  Mr.  Winkle  joined  in  the  mirth  of  the 
former  gentleman. 

"  WeU — you  may  laugh,"  cried  Mr.  Snodgrass  j 
"but  I  will  just  enable  you  to  judge  for  yourselves. 
Here  are  articles  of  all  kinds— political — moral — 
social — commercial  —  scientific — and  historical. 
The  Tirst  paper  is  on  the  Treachery  of  the  Whig*, 
and  is  written  by  Master  Simcox,  a  yontfe  of  se- 
ven :  the  next  is  on  Trade,  and  emanates  from 
the  pen  of  my  son.  Stay— I  will  read  you  Vpiece 
of  that  as  a  specimen." 

Mr.  Snodgrass  accordingly  commenced,  in  a 
tone  of  befitting  solemnity  and  with  due  emphasis 
on  the  most  interesting  passages,  the  following 
article: — 

"  Trade,  during  the  paat  week,  has  been  un- 
usually dull.  Shop-keepers  make  great  com- 
plaints of  a  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  some 
articles  which  are  usually,  at  this  season,  in  great 
request.  A  dealer  in  marbles  states  that  since 
the  last  holidays,  his  sales  have  fallen  off  one 
third,  and  that  the  market  is  literally  glutted  with 
alley  taws  and  commoneys.  Ginger-bread  nuts 
are,  however,  in  some  request,  and  we  have  heard 
of  one  house  doing  business  with  a  new  stock  at 
the  rate  of  twelve  a  penny.  Hard-bake  is  freely 
offered  in  lots  of  half  an  ounce,  and  holders  appear 
extremely  desirous  of  sales.  Hard-boiled  eggs 
remain  as  they  were ;  but  ginger-beer  is  decidedly 
lively.  Lollipops  and  bulls'-eyes  are  firm  at 
quotations ;  but  sugar-candy  has  experienced  a 
still  further  decline.  An  ancient  lady,  who  keeps 
a  portable  warehouse  under  an  arch,  effected  a 
considerable  sale  yesterday  afternoon  of  pepper- 
mint lozenges;  but  the  terms  have  not  yet  trans- 
pired. The  penny-pie  market  is  brisk,  and  the 
dealers  speak  confidently.  As  the  holidays  are 
approaching,  we1  may  confidently  look  for  a  re- 
turn of  former  prices ;  and  as  the  quarterly  allow- 
ance to  boys  under  twelve  years  will  then  become 
due,  a  considerable  amount  of  pennies  will  be 
thrown  into  circulation,  which  cannot  but  have  a 
favourable  influence  on  the  dealers  in  tin-trum- 
pets— a  branch  of  industry  which,  we  are  sorry 
to  learn,  is  labouring  under  deep  depression^ 

"  Admirable  !"  ejaculated  Mr.  Tupmnn.as  Mr. 
Snodgrass  terminated  this  comprehensive  and  li- 
beral view  of  the  condition  of  commeroafend  ma- 
nufacture. 

"Here  is  a  piece  of  news  headed  Ancient 
Sport*,"  continued  Mr.  Snodgraw;  "and  this 


also  emanates  from  the  pen  of  my  son.  I  will  read 
it  to  you : — 

"  We  are  always  happy  to  remark  anything 
like  a  return  to  the  simple  habits  and  tastes  of  our 
ancestors ;  for  although  we  are  strenuous  advo- 
cates for  improvement,  it  must  be  nevertheless 
allowed  that  our  forefathers  excelled  jn  certain 
rural  and  innocent  diversions,  in  which  we  of  the 
present  age  are  miserably  deficient.     Consider- 
able excitement  was  yesterday  occasioned  in  the 
play-ground  (and  no  small  amusement  was  the 
result)  by  a  revival  of  the  ancient  custom  and 
manly  exercise  of  jumping  in  sacks.    The. per- 
formers were  two  dark  gentlemen,  vulgarly  de- 
nominated sweeps ;  and  they  went  through  their 
task  with  peculiar  gracefulness  of  evolution  and 
agility  of  limb.    We  are  however  bound,  as  im- 
partial journalists,  to  declare  that  the  attempt  o 
one  to  dance  a  fandango  in  his  sack,  was  a  failure. 
Taglioni  would  not  have  feared  a  rival  in*  this 
instance.    The  two  gentlemen  were  liberally  re- 
warded by  the  spectators ;  and  as  soon  as  they, 
bad  issued  from  their  sacks,  they  explored  Mr. 
Wackem's    kitchen-chimney,  and  chanted   an 
Italian  scena  on  the  top.     Altogether:  the  enter- 
tainments were  of  a  character  to  make  a  lasting 
impression  upon  those  present ;  and  we  hope  that 
the  good  old  games  of  our  ancestors— such  as 
climbing  a  greasy  pole  for  a  leg  of  mutton— run- 
ning after  a  pig  with  a  soaped  tail— donkey- 
racing— and  eating  treacle-biscuits,  w<ll  be  re- 
vived." 

"  Better  and  better .'"  said  Mr.  Tupman,  rub- 
bing his  hands  together  with  ineffable  delight. 
"  Really,  your  boy  is  quite  a  prodigy,  Snod- 
grass." 

"  Wonderful  fellow — second  Addison— quite  a 
Steele— Johnson  in  jacket  and  trousers — giant- 
dwarf,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Jingle,  who  just  woke  up 
from  a  nap  into  which  he  had  fallen  as  Mr.lBnod- 
grass  commenced' the  first  article  from  ft'ackem't 
Infant's  Afiscellany. 

"  I.  must  just  read  you  one  more  paper, "  said 
the  delighted  Mr.  Snodgrass  :  "  it  will  show  you 
with  what  unflinching  courage  and  firmness  the* 
boys  at  Wackem's  school  insist  upon  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  just  rights  and  privileges." 

As  no  one  offered  any  objection— (because  Mr. 
Jingle  composed  himself  to  take  another  nap, 
and  neither  Mr.  Tupman  nor  Mr.  Winkle  would 
have  wished  to  annoy  their  friend)— Mr.  Snod- 
grass read  the  following  memorable  article  from 
the  journal  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  wfaicn, 
the  reader  will  admit,  was  an  ornament  to  the 
press  of  this  great  and  enlightened  nation  :— 

"  A  deputation  of  boys  waited  upon  the  master 
last  evening,  to  demand  satisfaction  for  an  affront 
put  upon  a  child  by  the  name  of  Tommy  Big- 
zins,   by  the  under  teacher,  Mr.  Sopht  Soap. 
The  facts  of  the  case  are  these,  as  we  gather 
from  the  chairman  of  the  deputation : — as  Master 
Tommy  Biggins  was  making  a  scientific  expe- 
riment in  respect  to  a  circle  (or,  id  other  worthy 
trundling  a  hoop)  in  the  play-ground,  in  the  quiet 
enjoyment  of  his  rights  and  pnvileges  as  a  Briton, 
tie  chanced  to  run  against  the  legs  of  Mr.  Sopht 
Soap,  doing,  however,  no  other  damage  than  spat- 
ering  this  gentleman  all  over  with  mud ;  and  for 
this  trifling  offence,  Mr.  Sopbt  Soap  had  the  un- 
paralleled audacity  to  poll  the  (boy's  ears.    As 
ioon  as  the  matter  became  known,  a  tremendous 
excitement  was  the  consequence :  a  meeting  waa 
called;   the   most  enthusiastic   speeches  were 
made ;  and  several  very  severe  resolutions  were 
mssed  without  a  dissenting  voice.    A  committee 
ras  immediately  appointed,  to  wait  upon  Mr. 
Wackem,  and  demand  the  instant  removal  of  the 
offender.    One  of  the  committee  was  Mr.  Sopht 

tp's  youngest  brother,  and  he  was  loud  in 
his  denunciations  against  his  relation,  although 
only  four  yean  old.  We  have  not  yet  heard 
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the  nature  of  Mr.  Wat-kern's  reply ;  but  as  soon 
as  it  is  received,  a  supplement  will  be  issued  from 
our  *ffice.  We  are  glad  to  have  this  opportunity 
of  recording:  our  determination  to  support  our 
privileges,  This  same  Mr.  Sopht  Soap  lately 
submitted  a  plan  to  Mr.  Wacl^em  for  dividing  th? 
play-ground  into  .two  parts,  for  the  big  and  tin; 
little  boys :  but  ,we  fearl  es.sly  set  our  face  against 
the  measure.  The  integrity  of  the  play-ground 
must  be  preserved:  its  dismemberment  would 
lead  to  the  most  disastrous  results.  We  live  in 
stormy  times ;  and  should  guard  against  all  im- 
proper innovations.  The  minds  of  the  school- 
boys are  very  unsettled  in  consequence  of  these 
circumstances,  and  some  Survey  their  brethren 
with  distrust.  These  are  the  times  which  try 
boys'  souls.  We  shall  keep  a  constant  eye  upon 
the  affair  of  the  play-ground ;  as,  should  such  a 
measure  be  carried  into  effect,  there  is  no  saying 
where  such  despotic  invasions  of  our  rights  wifl 
•top." 

"  Ah — well— that's  all— thank  heavens— boy's 
journal — precious    stupid — makes  one    sleepy." 
"  What  did  you  say,  my  dear  sir  ?"  enquired 
Mr.  Snodgrass,  with  considerable  hesitation. 

"  Oh  !  beg  pardon— merely  dreaming— that  is 
—pleasant  reverie  —  interesting  subject — boys' 
articles — wide  awake — uncommon." 

And  Mr.  Jingle  yawned  fearfully  half  a  dozen 
times,  as  he  delivered  himself  of  these  obser- 
vations. 

"  Come,"  said  Mr.  Snodgrass,  "  I  will  read  you 
something  which  will  really  please  you.  This 
paragraph  occurs  in  the  notices  to  Corrtspond- 
•nts  .-— 

"  An  opinion  appears  to  be  current  in  society, 
that  the  editor  of  a  newspaper  is  bound  to  print 
fcll  the  communications  that  he  may  receive  on 
any  subject,  whether  the  sentiments  that  they 
contain  be  congenial  with  his  own,  or  not :  but 
such  is  not  the  view  that  we  take  of  the  matter. 
Although  we  live  in  an  age  when  a  man  has  a  right 
to  do  wrong,  so  free  is  human  will,  yet  we  are  not 
so  far  advanced  in  freedom,  that  any  one  can  be 
compelled  to  do  wrong  to  himself,  to  oblige  ano- 
ther. That  day  may  arrive ;  but  it  has  not  yet.  We 
wish  that  these  remarks  may  be  considered  by 
the  writers  of  poetry,  of  all  kinds,  as  intended  ex- 
pressly for  them  ;  and,  in  an  especial  manner,  for 
the  translators  of  German  doggrel.  These  latter 
writers  seem  to  think  that  as  the  art  of  printing 
ia  of  German  origin,  the  whole  force  of  the  press 
should  be  devoted  to  villanous  translations  of  in- 
comprehensible verses  out  of  that  language.  We 
have  now  on  hand  several  large  drawers  full  of 
Germanic  verses,  besides  an  innumerable  number 
of  essays  on  the  genius  of  Goethe.  The  worst  of 
it  is  that  all  these  things  are  written  by  the 
youngest  children,  whose  time  and  talents  might 
be  devoted  to  better  purposes.  From  the  above 
remark  Philo  Novalis ;  A.  B.  C.,  and  a  score  of 
others,  will  learn  the  reason  why  their  effusions 
have  not  been  printed  in  our  columns." 
"  A  very  manly  notice  !"  said  Mr.  Tupman. 
"  Very— when  we  recollect  that  it  was  written 
by  Augustus,  who  is  »ot  quite  eight  yet,"  cried 
Mr.  Snodgrass. 

In  such  a  manner  as  this  did  the  time  pass 
away ;  and  at  oa&jfefet  nine  o'clock  a  coach  came 
to  fetch  Mr.  and  MM.  "Winkle.  Mr.  Tupman 
then  rose  to  depart,  and  Mr.  Jingle  followed 
his  example. 

*  Where  do  you  h«ng  out  ?"  demanded  Jingle. 
"  Hatchet's,  Piccadilly,"  was  the  reply. 
"  All  in  my  way — walk  with  you — keep  you 
company — see  you  safe — come  along." 

The  two  gentlemen  bade  adieu  to  Mr.  and  Mr«. 
Snodgrass,  and  commenced  their  walk. 

"  Lovely  night — quite  poetical— silvery  moon 
— flickering  stars — solemn  silence — and  all  that. 
Smoke  a  cigar  P" 

"  With  pleasure,"  returned  Mr.  Tupman ;  "but 
where  shall  we  get  a  light  P" 

_ "  Dear  fellow— man  of  the  world— always  pro- 
vided—three things — necessary  to  existence — ci- 
vilized country." 

".  And  what  are  those  three  essentials  to  life  ?" 
demanded  Mr.  Tupman. 

"  Lucifer  box— bill-stamp— card  casje.  All  the 
cards — different  namee-ydifferent  addresses." 

"  And  what  is  the  bill-stamp  for  P"  enquired 
Mr.  Tupman,  as  he  lighted  his  cigar  by  one  of  his 
companion's  matches. 

"Oh!  always  useful  — meet  friend  — friend 
good  fellow — would  lend  you  money— hasn't  any 
convenient— can  give  you  acceptance  though." 

"  And  the  cards  with  the  various  address- 
es ?"  asked  MrjTupman. 


"What — man  like  you— not  wide  awake — really 
thought— friend  Tupman— up  to  snuff.  Gay  fel- 
low— fond  of  the  girls — make  appointments — got 
cards— all  sorts— ready  at  haf  d.  Well— what's 
to  be  donc-^quito  e|trly-*not  teByet-^jo.10  Adel- 
phi— time  for  laist  piece  ?" 

Mr.  Tupman  assented  to  this  proposal;  and1 
Mr.  Jingle  hailed  a  cab,  into  which  he  and  his- 
companion  stepped.  They  continued  to  smoke 
their  cigars  inside  the  vehicle,  much  to  the  an- 
noyance of  the  driver,  who  however  remonstrated 
in  vain ;  for  all  the  reply  he  obtained  from  Mr. 
Jingle  was  the  following : — 

"  Ought  to  know— much  better— interfere— 
gentlemen, — cut'along — sayanother  word — punch 
your  head.  Touch  him  up— lame  horse — got  no 
raw— snail's  pace.  All  cabmen— sad  scoundrels 
— very." 

In  process  of  time  the  two  gentlemen  ar- 
rived at  the  Adelphi,  and  Mr.  Jingle  sauntered 
into  the  hall,  leaving  his  friend  (doubtless  in  a 
fit  of  absence  of  mind)  to  settle  with  the  cab- 
man. The  same  mental  abstraction  will  also 
account  for  the  fact  of  Jingle's  not  offering  to 
pay  for  his  admission,  and  assigning  that  task 
to  the  very  accommodating  Mr.  Tupman.  They 
obtained  excellent  seats  in  the  stage-boxes, 
Mr.  Jingle  having  declared  that  he  never  went 
anywhere  else.  > 

Both  the  gentlemen  gazed  first  around  the 
semicircle,  which  was  adorned  with  all  kinds 
of  countenances  and  all  manners  of  garbs.  Youth 
and  age — beauty  and  wrinkles— natural  joy  and 
Forced  mirth,  were  all  apparent  there.  An  old 
dowager,  with  her  immense  turban,  her  fan, 
and  her  low  gown,  displaying  a  disgusting  ex- 
uberance of  bosom, — and  a  modest  girl,  with  her 
hair  adorned  only  by  a  single  rose,  and  with  her 
frock  concealing  although  describing  the  con- 
tours of  her  form,  were  seated  in  the  box  opposite 
to  the  two  gentlemen.  Alas  !  consumption,  like 
a  worm  in  the  bud,  feeds  on  the  damask  cheek  of 
that  beauteous  girl.  And  yet  she  knows  it  not. 
Light-hearted  she  frequents  the  place  of  mer- 
riment, and  enters  enthusiastically  into  the  spirit 
of  the  performance.  But  she  will  pass  away 
as  doth  a  leaf,  in  autumn,  or  with  the  milder 
breath  of  spring.  Her  companions  will  lament 
her ;  and  they  will  pluck  the  garland  of  the 
May-queen  to  pieces,  to  scatter  it.  upon  the 
grave. 

These  thoughts  are  sadly  out  of  place ;  but 
grim  death  will  be  thrusting  his  visage  every- 
where ;  and  there  are  goblins  in  every  theatre, 
masquerade,  and  ball.  Close  behind  those'two 
lading  stood  a  dandy,  in  the  shape  of  a  merchant's 
clerk — his  legs  apart,  and  forming  an  isosceles 
triangle  with  the  ground.  He  wore  straps  half  a 
yard  long,  his  trousers  being  that  much  too 
short,  and  a  very  vulgar  brooch  in  the  false 
bosom  over  his  shirt.  His  guard-chain  dangled 
in  festoons  about  his  waistcoat.  He  really 
thought  every  body  was  looking  at  him ;  and  he 
shook  his  head  from  time  to  time,  and  allowed 
certain  expressions  to  escape  his  lips,  as  if  in- 
voluntarily, in  order  to  impress  his  neighbours 
with  an  idea  that  he  was  a  good  judge  of  thea- 
tricals, and  found  the  present  piece  execrable. 

Down  in  the  pit,  sate  an  old  man,  holding  a 
beautiful  little  boy,  about  four  years  old,  upon 
his  knee,  and  kindly  answering  all  his  questions. 
Close  by  him  was  an  unfortunate  young  man,  as 
thin  as  grim  death — the  victim  of  a  tape-worm; 
and  yet  he  would  laugh  and  shake  his  lean  sides. 
Thus  wise  men  and  fools— the  handsome  and 
the  ugly — the  proud  and  the  unassuming,  were 
mingled  in  that  epitome  of  the  world.  Amidst 
the  brightest  reminiscences  of  childhood  are 
those  when  the  theatre  was  visited  for  the  first 
time  ;  when  the  green  curtain  was  down,  and  the 
tardy  musicians  crept  one  by  one  from  some  sub- 
terraneous place  into  the  orchestra ;  and  at  last 
the  overture  was  finished,  and  the  bell  rang,  and 
the  foot  lights  were  raised  up  to  burst  upon  the 
scene  of  enchantment  I  But  the  reminiscences  of 
childhood  remain,  while  its  joyous  realities  dis- 
appear for  ever;  and  those  longing — lingering 
looks,  which  are  thrown  towards  the  past,  are 
often  all  that  poor  suffering  mortals  possess  to 
soothe  the  present .' 

When  Mr.  Tupman  and  Mr.  Jingle  had  satis- 
fied their  curiosity  by  gazing  around  the  crowded 
theatre,  they  condescended  to  cast  a  glance  to- 
wards the  stage.  / 

"  Wejl— upon  my  word — this  is  very  odd— very 
odd !"  ejaculated  Mr.  Tupman  to  his  friend,  as  he 
examined  the  proceedings  of  the  performers) 
"  one  would  ready  think  that  the  actor  who  stands 


by  the  table  there,  was  our  mutual  friend  Pick- 
wick." 

"  By  jingo— not  far  out— meant  for  him— there 
he  is — walking  likeness — gaiters — shorts — bald 
'head— spectacles — admirable  hitvorasjrJ0 

"  I  really  begin  to  imagine  that  the  perform- 
ance more  or  less  relates  to,  Pickwick,"  said  Mr. 
Tupman ;  and  his  doubts  were  now  speedily- 
cleared  up  by  the  entrance  upon  th»  stage  of  an 
actor  whose  part  was  to  personate  Mr.  Samuel 
Weller. 

Mr.  Tupman  was  perfectly  astonished — Mr» 
Jingle  was  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight.  The  play 
proceeded :  its  plot  related  to  a  love  affair  in 
which  Mr.  Pickwick  was  supposed  to  have  been 
involved  by  means  of  a  letter ;  and  in  due  time, 
Mr.  Winkle,  Mr.  Snodgrass,  and  Mr.  Weller  se- 
nior were  all  introduced — or  rather  their  repre- 
sentations were — into  the  business  of  the  plot. 
Mr.  Tupman  was  uncertain  what  to  do — the  boxes- 
clapped,  the  pit  roared— and  the  gallery  stamped 
enough  to  pull  the  whole  house  down.  The  dj» 
lemmas,  into  which  Mr.  Pickwick  was  represent- 
ed to  have  fallen,  elicited  universal  applause ; 
and  the  actors  performed  their  parts,  and  hit  ofT 
the  characters  assigned  to  them,  to  perfection. 
The  flush  of  anger  suffused  itself  upon  the  coun- 
tenance of  Mr.  Tupman;  and  Jingle  saw  that  it 
would  require  but  little  to  induce  him  to  interrupt 
the  whole  performance. 

At  this  moment  a  person  appeared  at  the  door 
of  the  box  and  enquired  if  the  gentlemen  wasted 
a  play-bHl.  Mr.  Tupman  greedily  availed  him- 
self of  this  opportunity  of  clearing  up  all  doubts  ; 
and  he  instantaneously  purchased  a  bill.  Passing 
over  all  the  attractive  announcements  of  the  com- 
mencement, he  looked  towards  the  foot  of  the 
bill ;  and  there  he  saw  the  words—"  THE  PIOK- 
WICKIANS  :  a  Farce  :  to  be  supported  by  the  whole 
itrength  of  the  company." 

"I'll  strength  them,"  muttered  Mr.  Tupman 
between  his  teeth ;  and,  hearing  his  own  name 
mentioned  upon  the  stage  at  this  moment,  he 
cast  his  eyes  in  that  direction.  There  did  he 
behold  himself— his  own  counterpart— personi- 
fied by  a  great,  fat,  stout,  vulgar,  red-cheeked 
fellow,  who  was  dressed  in  the  very  fashion  so 
long  adopted  by  the  original  character ! 

This  was  quite  enough  for  Mr.  Tupman }  or, 
if  it  had  not  been  sufficient  to  provoke  his  wrath, 
the  enthusiastic  applause  of  pit,  boxes,  and  gal- 
lery,  would  have  supplied  any  deficiency  of  in- 
citement to  immediate  vengeance.  Mr.  Tupman 
started  from  his  seat,  clambered  upon  the  front 
of  the  box,  lowered  himself  down  with  as  much 
prudence  as  possible,  and  at  length  tumbled 
heavily  upon  the  stage.  He  however  fell  in  a 
sitting  posture,  and  did  not  greatly  hurt  himself. 
To  rise  upon  his  legs — to  rush  forward — to  seize 
the  actor,  who  was  personifying  himself— and  to 
commence  pommelling  him  with  all1  his  might 
and  main,— these  were  all  the  work  of  a  minute 
with  Mr.  Tupman. 

"  My  eyes,  here's  a  go !"  shouted  a  voice  in 
the  gallery. 

"Ivonder  vether  this  here  is  any  part  o'  the 
performances,"  cried  another.  "  If  so,  that  there 
new  comer  plays  his  part  wery  nateral." 

"  Cut  along— keep  moving— at  him  again — 
brave  fellow,  Tupman — never  say  die— peg  away 
— that's  it!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Jingle,  who  enjoyed 
the  scene  more  than  any  one  present.,  "Go  it 
again — all  fair  play — got  his  head  in  Chancery — 
hit  him  hard — ain't  got  no  friends— capital  lark 
— famous !" 

In  tht  meantime  the  whole  theatre  was  in 
confusion.  Ladies  shrieked — gentleman  laughed 
—and  blackguards  shouted.  The  orange-peels 
and  nuts  showered  in  volleys  upon  the  stage? 
and  Mr.  Tupman  continued  to  inflict  personal 
chastisement  upon  the  offending  actor,  without 
relaxation,  and  without  mercy.  At  first  the  other 
actors  were  too  much  astonished  to  interfere,  or 
to  know  what  course  to  adopt; — but,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  moments,  they  hastened  to  the 
assistance  of  their  comrade.  The  battle  now 
became  general :  peruques  flew  about  in  all  di- 
rections—and the  volleys  of  missiles  from  the 
galleries  added  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the 
scene.  At  length  Jingle  perceived  that  his  friend 
was  likely  to  come  off  second  best ;  he  accord- 
ingly leapt  nimbly  upon  the  stage,  and  hurried  to 
his  assistance.  < 

Mr.  Jingle  speedily  forced  a  passage  through 
the  crowd  of  performers,  and  laid  hold  of  Mr. 
Tupman  by  die  coat-tails.  In  this  way  he  pulled 
him  from  the  stage,  behind  the  scenes,  himself 
stepping  backwards  the  whole  time,  to  facilitate 
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the  manoeuvre.  Thu*  was  Mr.  Tupman  effecting 
•a  retreat,  and  yet  skirmishing  with  his  enemies 
the  whole  time.  Suddenly  Jingle  fell  backwards 
down  a  narrow  flight  of  stairs,  against  which  he 
bad  retrograded;  and  Mr.  Tupman  fell  upon  him. 
They  scrambled  up  in  a  moment,  and  found  that 
they  had  forced  open  a  little  door,  which  afforded 
them  a  means  of  egress  by  the  back  of  the  theatre. 
Not  an  instant  was  to  be  lost:  Jingle  suspected 
that  the  police  was  already  after  them,  for  the 
disturbance  thus  created;  and  he  accordingly 
urged  his  companion  to  escape  at  once.  Tnis 
Advice  was  fortunately  well  received  by  Mr.  Tup- 
man,  whose  indignation  had  somewhat  subsided 
beneath  the  weight  of  sundry  huge  fists ;  and  he 
-and  Jingle  succeeded  in  accomplishing  a  safe, 
though  rapid  retreat  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
Adelphi-Theatre. 

(To  be  Continued  in  our  nc.t-t.) 


GLEANINGS  FOR  TEETOTALERS. 

MK.  BKAUMONT,  the  author  of  an  Ktvay  upon  the  Na. 
turf  of  Alcoholic  Drinks,  says  that  spirits  act  pecu- 
liarly "  by  injuring  the  digestive  organs  :  it  is  main- 
tained by  an  eminent  physiologist,  that  they  are 
Always  hurtful  to  the  inner  coat  of  the  stomach,  even 
though  there  may  be  no  sensible  indications  experi- 
enced at  the  time.  By  their  anti-septic  and  astrin- 
gent  properties,  they  retard  and  damage  the  digestive 
functions.  Their  stimulating  quality  is  highly  preju- 
dicial to  the  brain  and  nervous  system ;  and  it  is  the 
spirit-drinker  who  is  especially  liable  to  the  delirium 
tremens,  or  the  drunkard's  mania."  The  slightest 
•quantity  of  strong  drink  is  unnecessary  and  useless ; 
*nd  if  people  will  not  follow  the  directions  of  medical 
men  to  preserve  health,  how  can  they  have  any  confi- 
dence in  them  when  they  are  ill  P  The  author  just 
•quoted  says,  "Wine*  are  productive  of  a  class  of  symp- 
toms which,  though  similar  in  some  respects,  differ  in 
others ;  and  this  may  arise  from  their  more  compound 
•character.  Thai,  if  ardent  spirits  have  the  property 
«rf  producing  structural  diseases  ofthe  stomach,  as  in- 
flammation, thickening,  ulcerstion,  8tc.,  the  vinous 
drinks  are  more  frequently  productive  of  functional 
•derangement  in  this  organ."  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle 
has  declared  that  long  continued  and  watchful  obser- 
vation has  induced  him  to  conclude  that  the  acid  qua- 
lities of  fermented  wines  are  decidedly  hurtful..  Wines 
injure  also  by  their  stimulating  property,  and  like  con- 
centrated spirits,  produce  an  undue  excitement  of  the 
tieart  and  circulating  system.  Mr.  Beaumont  says 
that  "  popular  opinion  is  immensely  in  favour  of  home 
4>rewed  beer  ;  and  it  is  a  strange  and  startling  heresy 
in  the  ears  of  John  Bull  to  denounce  and  defame  the 
•character  of  John  Barley-corn ;  and  yet,  notwith- 
standing the  prevailing  opinions  and  the  general  prac- 
tices of  all  orders  of  society,  it  cannot  be  concealed 
that  even  the  moderate  use  of  malt  liquor  has  proved 
injurious  to  many,  whilst  an  inordinate  indulgence  in 
this  beverage  has  brought  thousand*  to  an  untimely 
grave !" 

The  consequences  of  the  odious  vice  of  intemperance 
are  not  only  perceived  in  the  domestic  circle,  but  also 
in  the  felicity  and  prosperity  of  nations.  Social  and 
political  order  has  no  guarantees  in  a  country  whose 
inhabitant*  are  »  prey  to  habits  which  pervert  all  the 
sympathies  of  human  nature,  throw  a  cloud  over  all 
the  charities  and  amenities  of  life,  and  change  the  na- 
turally pacific  disposition  into  that  of  the  madman 
and  rfeckless  destroyer.  Obstinate  individuals  may 
•declaim  against  Teetotalism  as  a  doctrine  which  re- 
quires the  drunkard  and  moderate  drinker  to  abandon 
the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  altogether  and  sud- 
denly: but  would  those  same  reasoners  assert  that  an 
individual  who  has  long  lain  in  the  impure  air  of  a 
noisome  dungeon,  must  only  be  removed  from  it  by 
degrees,  or  that  a  man  who  has  fallen  into  the  fire  or 
water  should  lie  there  a  little  while  on  account  of  the 
danger  of  removing  him  suddenly  ?  Is  it  possible  to 
•hake  off  a  dangerous  habit  with  too  much  abruptness 
or  with  too  little  preparation  P  Mr.  Robert  Barker, 
the  surgeon  of  Bedford,  says, — "  In  the  event  of  dis- 
•ease  being  induced  by  the  sudden  relinquishment  o 
the  stimulant,  it  will  be  much  better  for  theindividua 
that  it  should  be  combated  by  the  medical  practitioner, 
than  that  the  use  of  the  stimulus  should  be  peneverec 
in.  It  may  be  a  source  of  some  pleasure  to  the  re- 
claimed drunkard  to  know  that  the  fluid,  water,  to 
•which  he  restricts  himself,  has  been  much  extolled  ai 
a  medicinal  agent."  'Dr.  Saunders  also  puts  the  fol 
lowing  observations  upon  record: — "  A  more  decided!; 
beneficial  use  of  water  as  a  medicine  is  in  relieving 
those  deranged.  |>nctiQns  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
and  biliary  orrap,  occasioned  by  the  most  freqnen 

fall  causes  ordisease,  especially  with  men  of  mid 
e  age,  and  in  easy  circumstances,  a  long  and  ha 
bitnal  indulgence-  in  high  food,  strong  drink,  and  al 
luxuries  of  the  table."  Van  Swieten,  in  his  celebrate) 
•commentaries  upon  the  aphorisms  of  Boerhaave,  says 
— "  When  plethorie  persons  -eat  and  drink  too  plenti 
fully,  especially  of  spirituous  liquors,  they  are.  ex 
posed  to  very  great  danger.  Thus  we  see  after  plenti 
fil  tatting,  the  guests  have  thei/ faces  become  flushed 
turgid,  and  their  eyes  red,  nay  very  frequently  they 


mm  becomr  tlrrpy  and  srfsyid.—  This   i«   th«  season 
why  so  many    persons  who  live   inteinperately    fall 
lown  apoplectic,  in  the  midst  of  their  festivities."    It 
is,  moreover,  well  known  that  seven  cases  ont  of  ten 
the  malt-liquor  drunkards  expire  of  apoplexy  or 
islsy.    The  following  remarkable  account  of  the  liver 
>f   Cook,   the  celebrated  actor,  will  doubtless  make 
n  impression  upon  the   reader  who  is  in  the  habit 
f  regarding  such  .statements  with  either  levity  or  in- 
redulity  : — Doctor  Hosack  opened  his  body  and  found 
hat  the  liver  hardly  attained  iU  usual  dimensions,  was 
astonishingly    hard,   and  its  texture  so  dense   as  to 
make  considerable  resistance  to  the  knife.    The  blood- 
essels,  which  in  a  healthy  condition  are  extremely 
numerous  and  large,  were  in  this  case  neatly  oblite- 
rated, evincing  that  the  natural  circulation  through 
he  liver  had    long  since  ceased  ;  and  tubercles  were 
ound  throughout  the  whole  substance  of  the  organ. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  transferring  to  our  columns 
he  following  hideous  picture  of  the  condition  of  the 
ntemperate — a  description  which  Mr.  Barker,  whose 
work  we  have  before  quoted,  has  drawn — and  notover- 
Irawn: — "By  the  habitual,  excessive  use  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  the  whole  system  shortly  bears  marks 
of  debility  and  decay.    The  voluntary  muscles  lone 
some  of  their  power,  and  cease  to  act  so  readily  un- 
ler  the  contronl  of  the  will ;  and  hence  all  the  move- 
ments become  awkward.     The  body  appears  tottering 
and  infirm,  and  the  step  loses  its  elasticity  and  vigour. 
The  muscles,  and  especially   those  of  the  face  and 
ips,  are  often  affected  with  a  convulsive   twitching, 
which  produces  the  involuntary  winking  of  the  eye, 
and  quivering  of  the   Itp,   so  characteristic  of  the  in- 
eraperale.     The  extremities  are  at  length  seized  with 
i  tremor,  which  is  severer  after  a  recovery  from  a  fit 
of  intoxication.    The  lips  lose  their  significant  ex- 
cession,  and  become  sensual ;     the  complexion  as- 
umes  a  sallow,  leaden  hue,  or  is  changed  to  an  un- 
lealthy  fiery  redness,  and  is  .covered  with  red  streaks 
ind  blotches,  which  are   frequently  the  surest  indica- 
ions  of  organic    change   within  the  abdomen.     The 
•ye  becomes  watery,  tender  and  inflamed,  lacks  its  in- 
elligence    and    lustre,  and   its    lids  are  frequently 
csdematous.     These    appearances,  with  a   puffed  and 
>loated  appearance  of  the  whole   body,  which  is  fre- 
quently observed,  and  a  dry  feverish  skin,  seldom  fail 
o  distinguish  the  habitual   drunkard.    These  effects 
'hich  are  external,  and  obvious  to  every  one,  are  only 
.he  riynalt  which  nature  hold*  out,  and  teavet  in  token 
of  internal  diitreu.     At  the  time   the  drunkard  has 
been    pouring   down  his  oft-repeated  draughts,   and 
making  merry  over  his  cup,  diseases  have  been  making 
insidious  progress  within." 

Tbe  habit  of  indulging  in  intoxicating  liquors  is  an 
acquired  practice  and  not  a  natural  propensity.  The  first 
time  children  taste  wine  or  spirits,  they  do  not  like  them, 
but  request  to  be  allowed  to  have  the  sweet  wine  and  the 
spirits  and  water  with  sugar.  This  fact  proves  that  the 
Caste  does  not  naturally  relish  alcoholic  liquors  ;  and  the 
most  unreasonable  will  be  compelled  to  admit,  that,  if 
nature's  habits  be  good,  it  is  absurd — nay  wicked  to 
change  or  pervert  them  into  evil  ones.  "Were  we  to 
continue  to  increase  the  use  of  these  poisons,"  says 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Parsons,  in  Anti-tlacehui ;  "  for  another 
century  at  the  rate  that  we  have  done  for  the  last  hun- 
dred years,  the  chief  shops  arcongst  ns  would  be  gin- 
shops  and  apothecaries'  shops  ;  and  the  chief  employ- 
meats  those  of  the  doctor,  the  undertaker,  and  the 
sexton ;  and  poor-houses,  hospitals,  lunatic  asylums, 
prisons,  hulks,  and  grave-yards  would  be  multiplied  and 
enlarged  beyond-  any  present  calculation.  Thank  God 
total  abstinence  has  already  cheeked  the  destroying 
fiend,  and  is  about  to  step  between  the  living 
and  the  dead,  that  the  plague  may  be  stayed  !"  Sir 
John  Floyer  says,  that  water  drinkers  are  tem- 
perate in  their  actions,  prudent  and  ingenious.  They 
live  safe  from  the  diseases  which  affect  the  head, 
such  as  apoplexies,  palsies,  pains,  blindness,  deafness, 
convulsions,  and  madness;  water  resists  putrefaction, 
and  cools  burning  beat.  Dr.  Mainwaring,  in  his  Me- 
thod and  Meant  of  Enjoying  Health,  says, — "  Water 
is  the  most  wholesome  drink,  the  most  suitable  for  hu- 
man nature,  answering  all  the  purposes  of  common 
drinks  :  it  is  a  drink  that  is  a  rule  to  itself,  and  requires 
little  caution  in  the  use  of  it,  since  none  will  be  tempted  to 
drink  more  of  it  than  he  needs.  In  the  primitive  ages 
of  the  world,  water-drinker*  were  the  longest  livers  by 
hundreds  of  yean,  and  were  not  so  often  sick  and  com- 
plaining as  we  are." 

The  Rev.  W.  R.  Baker,  in  his  Curtr  of  lirHarn,  ob- 
serves, — "  It  is  well  known  that  the  habits  of  drunken 
parents  have  a  powerful  influence  on  the  physical  nature 
of  their  children,  causing  them  to  be  brought  into  ex- 
istence with  aa  unhealthy  brain,  and,  consequently,  with 
a  defective  intellect.  To  attempt,  then,  the  conversion 
of  drunkards  themselves,  while  they  are  allowed  the  use 
of  intoxicating  liquors,  is,  in  most  eases,  as  irrationa 
as  it  would  be  for  a  physician  to  endtavowr  to  eorrec< 
the  hallucinations  of  a  madman  by  the  employment  o 
logic,  rather  than  by  the  use  of  medicines  calculated  to 
restore  health  to  the  disorderered  brain.  *  •  •  In. 
temperance  is  a  civil  evil :  it  is  an  offence  against  the 
good  order  of  society.  It  undermines  the  foundation 
of  national  prosperity,  and  may  therefore  be  remedied 
by  measures  which,  if  lawful  in  themselves,  bear  DO  im 


llattnasMp,  to  thu  SSOfsl  afBOSntl  not  to  u>e 
sanctifying  doctrines  of  the  gospel."     In  saethst  part  of 
this  excellent  Essay,   Mr.  Baker  says,— "About  half 
a  million  stertiag  may  be  regarded  as  the  son  actually 
expended  iu  the  support  of  those  benevolent  i 
which  have  won  for  Britain  laurels  infinitely  I 
cious  than  her  Nel»ou«   and  Wellingtons   *ver  gaiaed  : 
but   in   contrast   with   this    exhibition    of  her    charity 
stands  the  sad  memorial  of  her  foUy  and  guilt— the  yet 
uncoD  Indicted  statement  that  she  devotes  fifty  """rmi 
ter  annum  to  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  poverty,  dis- 
ease,  and  crime  ;    and  fifty  millions  store  that  the  tesa- 
terate  portion  of  her  population  may  be  indulged  in  the 
[ratification   of  aa  unnatural  and  dangerous  appetite.'' 
Surely  the  reader  will  acknowledge   the  superiority  of 
TeetotaUsm,  evea  as  a  safe  and  precautionary  measure, 
over  the  habit  of  using  intoxicating  liquors,— surely  he 
will  admit   that  the  testimonies  here  brought  forward 
are  not  to  be  regarded  with  indifference  or  levity  ! 


PASSAGE  FROM  A  MILITARY  JOURNAL,   ff< 

IN  a  reference  to  my  journal  of  the  31st  of  September, 
.813,  I  find  a  passage  which  details  an  attack  upon  a 
Spanish  convent ;  and  as  the  circumstances  under  which, 
we  were  enabled  to  drive  the  French  out  of  the  position 
may  doubtless  prove  entertaining,  I  place  them  at  the 
disposal  of  the  editor  of  The  Teetotaler. 

At  day-break  our  trumpets  broke  upon  our  slumbers, 
f  slumbers,  indeed,  we  were  enjoying,  with  the  accus- 
:omed  '•  boot  and  saddle."  A  few  minutes  served  us  all, 
.  make  no  doubt,  for  donning  our  garments,  accoutre- 
ments, and  arms  ;  and,  in  two  more,  each  man  was  at 
his  horse's  side,  ready  at  the  word  to  Spring  into  the 
.addle. 

"Mount!"  was  the  word;  and,  at  the  order,  with 
scabbards  and  sabres  clattering,  we  placed  foot  in 
stirrup,  and  were  instantly  on  horseback. 

"  Captain  J ,"  said  our  Major,  "  follow  up  Cap- 
tain E :  yours  is  the  second  troop.'' 

The  requisite  order  was  immediately  given  to  toe 
men,  who,  wheeling  round,  cantered  after  the  leading 
troop. 

"  Do  we  wait  for  our  supporters,  major  ?"  said  I,  as 
!  reined  in  my  curvetting  Bucephalus.  "  Where  are  the 
light  bobs  and  artillery  ?" 

"Ahead — some  distance  now  upon  their  way;  bat 
we  shall  soon  overtake  them.  Yon  are  aware  the  forcing 
of  this  building  will  fall  principally  to  their  account. 
We  are  to  cover  their  tanks,  protect  their  advance,  and 
if  necessary,  cover  their  retreat.  If  requisite,  we  shall 
also  assist  in  storming  all  defences  we  may  meet 
with,  cut  off  all  stragglers,  and,  if  taken,  spread  oar- 
selves  around  the  building.  We  must  part :  the  last 
troop  is  now  wheeling  into  marching  order." 

"  Very  good,"  said  I,  freeing  the  reins,  and  letting 
my  courser  prance  over  the  ground. 

Our  way,  for  some  time,  lay  through  a  straggling 
woody  ground,  sloping  off  sometimes,  and  sometimes 
rising  abruptly.  Tbe  morning  promised  to  be  fine ;  and 
the  sweet  'fresh  air,  impregnated  with  the  clear  and 
sparkling  dew  of  the  very  early  hour,  was  both  invigo- 
rating and  exhilirating.  J  ust  as  we  emerged  from  some 
groups  of  cork  trees,  the  sun  shot  redly  up  over  a 
line  of  distant  mountains,  and  began  to  shed  a  pale  lus- 
tre through  the  trunks  of  the  trees  over  the  verdant  sur- 
face of  the  ground. 

We  had  ridden  two  or  three  miles,  when  we  disco- 
vered, some  distance  before  us,  the  four  companies  of 
infantry,  with  the  two  pieces  of  artillery  in  their  flank, 
halting  for  us  to  come  op.  They  were  drawn  up  la  open 
column,  and  carried  their  knapsacks.  The  artillery-men, 
were  quietly  sested  on  the  gim  carriages  and  tumbrils, 
and  were  patiently  awaiting  the  approaching  addition  to 
their  not  very  formidable  force.  In  a  few  minutes  We 
had  affected  a  junction,  and  our  major  cantered  forward 
to  receive  the  next  commands  of  the  officer  entrusted 
with  the  direction  of  the  service. 

"  Major,  well  met !"  said  he.  "  The  convent  i>  not 
more  thsn  a  league  before  ns.  We  must  now  commence 
our  dispositions  for  attack.  Do  yon  advance  with  your 
three  troops,  and  clear  the  ground  of  advanced  parties 
and  stragglers,  if  you  should  meet  any.  The  infantry 
shall,  in  the  meantime,  advance  in  column,  headed  by 
the  artillery.  When  we  get  near  the  object  of  our  at- 
tack, the  artillery  shall  file  off  to  the  right,  and  com- 
mence a  fire  on]  the  building,  while  our  bayoneteers 
push  boldly  forward  and  endeavour  to  carry  the  place  by 
storm.  When  yon  have  beat  the  ground  before  as,  ga- 
ther your  skirmishers  together,  sad  close  into  oar 
rear.  For  further  movements  I  will  give  farther 
orders. 

Our  commanding  officer  came  back  without  aa  an- 
swer, and  gave  the  word,  "  Form  into  open  order  f  For- 
ward— march  1"  The  clatter  of  our  hoofs  was  the  im- 
mediate answer  to  the  mandate.  The  three  gallant 
hussar  troops  whisked  swiftly  by  the  square  of  intatry, 
and  were,  in  a  few  minutes,  a  hundred  yards  in  advance 
of  the  whole  body. 

We  continued,  at  a  rapid  pace,  to  sweep  oa  for  sort* 
time.  At  length,  taking  the  word  from  4t Officer  hk 
command,  the  leading  troop  pranced  off  in  »in»i»hing 
order,  and,  dispersing  themselves  over  the  grouid,  gal- 
loped hither  and  thither,  though  still  in  a  forward  diree- 
tion.  Major  B galloped  up  to  my  sHe.  ' 
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you  observe,"  said  he,  "  a  decent  looking  old  man,  In  the 
peasant's  usual  garb,  by  the  side  of  Colonel  ..  , 

when  I  joined  him  to  ask  further  directions." 

"  I  did  not,"  returned  I.  "I  was  in  the  rear  of  the 
first  company  of  infantry.  Besides,  my  men  stood  so 
close  before  me  that  I  could  only  see  those  on  horse- 
back ;  and  this  man  that  you  are  speaking  of,  1  presume^ 
was  on  foot." 

"  He  was,"  said  B .     "Poor  fellow!    he  has 

lost  his  daughter.  She  has  been  carried  off  by  a  villain 
of  a  French  officer,  and  is  now  with  him  in  the  convent 
we  are  going  to  attack.  Four  days  since,  the  village  to 
which  the  old  man  belongs  was  entered  by  a  regiment  of 
French  infantry  :  they  plundered  the,  inhabitants  of  all 
they  thought  worthy  of  carrying  away  ;  and,  among  the 
rest,  marched  off  with  the  old  man's  daughter — an  only 
child — not  more  than  sixteen — and,  as  her  father  says, 
a  miracle  of  beauty.  Do  you  feel  knight- errant  enough 
to  attempt  the  rescue  of  this  damsel  in  distress  ?  I  con- 
fess I  feel  inclined  myself  to  lend  a  helping  hand.  The 
old  man  is  inconsolable,  as  may  naturally  be  expected. 
He  left  his  village,  and  betook  himself  to  head  quarters, 
hearing  that  an  ataack  was  meditated  upon  the  building 
to  which  his  daughter  had  been  conveyed.  The  colonel 
has  promised  to  do  all  he  can  towards  the  recovery  of  his 
daughter." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  I. 

"  Disperse  your  troops,  captain,  and  beat  the  ground 
as  if  you  expected  to  meet  a  power  of  game.  Here 
comes  the  infantry!" 

He  galloped  off,  and  I  followed  bis  example,  together 
with  my  troop  of  hussars. 

On  a  uear  approach,  the  nature  of  the  building  became 
apparent.  It  was  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  square,  with 
old  Gothic  turrets  at  the  angles,  rising  in  several  stories, 
with  battlemented  parapets,  partisans,  and  little  watch- 
towers.  Each  tower  and  turret  was  crowned  with  a 
cone-shaped  tiled  roof,  and  adorned  with  brass  crosses. 
Slips  of  windows  studded  these  roofs  ;  and  the  ancient 
grey  walls  were  variegated  with  loop-holes.  The  walls 
were  high,  and  supported  by  a  number  of  buttresses  of 
various  sizes  and  appearances.  In  the  centre  was  an 
advanced  tower,  furnished  with  as  many  oddly  con- 
structed appurtenances  as  other  parts  of  the  erection. 
A  pair  of  huge  gates  led  under  this  tower,  strongly  de- 
fended with  iron  work,  and  now  blocked  up  with  gabions. 
We  could  see  that  the  walls  were  profusely  pierced  for 
musketry,  and  that  several  light  pieces  of  artillery  were 
mounted  on  them.  How  many  were  planted  on  other 
parts  of  the  position  we  had  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing. 

But  what  tended  to  render  the  building  a  stronger 
situation,  was  a  deep— though  not  sudden  descent  on  one 
side  of  the  ground,  and  i.  proportionable  rise  upon  that 
of  the  enemy.  This  ditch  had  undoubtedly  once  been 
supplied  with  water  :  but,  to  judge  from  appearances,  it 
had  been  dry  for  some  time.  Under  any  circumstances 
it  was  *an  awkward  feature,  since  the  enemy  could  have 
all  the  advantage  of  firing  upon  us  with  impunity, 
while  we  were  descending  one  side  and  mounting  the 
other.  One  consolation  was,  that  the  edge  of  a  wood 
drew  so  close  to  the  convent  on  the  right  that  some 
shelter  could  be  offered  from  their  fire. 

The  skirmishers  had  now  beat  nearly  up  to  the 
edge  of  this  declivity,  but  had  met  no  obstacle  save 
those  presented  by  the  ground.  But  we  were  not 
permitted  to  career  with  impunity  much  longer  before 
the  bristling  walls.  Some  musket-shots  were  fired, 
which  were  the  prelude  to  a  more  regular  discharge. 
All  we  could  do  was  to  return  the  defiance  with  our 
pistols. 

The  infantry  was  now  coming  up  at  a  quick  step,  in 
column.  I  saw  the  two  pieces  of  artillery' rattled  up  to 
the  wood  on  the  right,  and  the  artillery-men  leap  from 
the  guns  and  tumbrils.  The  words  to  "  draw  up," 
"  halt,"  and  "  unlimber,"  sent  the  horses  and  drivers 
cantering  to  the  rear ;  and  in  a  moment  the  sponges 
were  unfastened  and  handed  over,  and  the  company  of 
each  gun  in  their  appropriate  places.  The  order  was 
now  quickly  given  for  our  three  troops  to  close  together, 
and  betake  themselves,  "for  the  present,  to  the  rear  of 
the  infantry.  So  said,  so  done.  All  the  hussars  dis- 
persed about,  cantered  their  chargers  once  more  in  rank, 
mad  drew  up  behind  the  infantry,  who  were  now  filing  off 
Into  a  line.  While  this  last  operation  was  being  per- 
formed, the  first  report  of  our  artillery  broke  on  the  noise 
of  the  hoofs  and  the  tramp  of  the  soldiers'  feet.  It  was 
responded  to  by  the  dropping  fire  of  the  first  company, 
which  was  just  opening. 

Nor  were  they  silent  on  'he  other  side.  A  simultane- 
ous discharge  of  musketry  rattled  along  the  face  of 
the  building,  and  the  cloud  of  smoke,  which  was  its 
consequence,  came  driving  and  rolling  full  in  our  faces. 
Directly  after,  I  beard  the  reports  of  some  pieces  of 
cannon  boom  out  of  the  smoke  ;  and  these  were  quickly 
succeeded  by  the  vivacious  rattle  of  successive  fire, — 
now  swel'ing  now  sinking, — now  ringing  with  impe- 
tuosity, and  then  dropping  into  separated  shots.  I 
looked  out  to  see  the  effects  of  this  discharge.  Some 
branches  were.  Byiog  from  their  stems, — leaves  were 
*catteriD|p-and,  in  one  or  two  instances,  full  la  the 
rolling  smoke,  I  coold  see  the  figures  of  our  infantry 
tumbling  heavily  to  the  ground.  So  much  for  oar 
reception. 


The  smoke  cleared  a  little  away ;  and  the  eddies 
began  to  course  swiftly  through  the  wood  on  our 
right.  The  artillery  were  still  busily  employed.  I 
could  see  the  running  up  with  the  charges,  thrusting 
them  into  the  pieces,  brelling  the  sponges,  ramming 
in  the  loadings,  momentarily  withdrawing  from  before 
the  guus,  bringing  down  the  fatal  port-fire,  firing, 
sponging  again  in  a  second,  and  reloading.  Our  two 
six-pounders  were  certainly  doing  full  execution  ;  and 
I  was  surprised  at  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
able  to  keep  up  their  fire.  The  greater  part  of  the 
infantry  was  now  ordered  to  repair  to  the  cover  of 
the  trees  ;  and  in  obedience  to  this  command  the  soldiers 
forming  that  detachment  soon  wheeled  off,  and  began  a 
desultory  fire  on  the  windows,  loopholes,  and  parapets/ 
and  wherever  they  could  see  a  chance  of  their  shots 
taking  effect. 

A  strong  fire  of  musketry  now  commenced  upon  our 
left.  We  soon  found  that  the  ground  on  the  right  of  the 
convent  was  occupied  with  a  strong  body  of  grenadiers, 
who,  if  their  fire  was  successful,  plainly  intended  to 
charge  our  left  and  drive  it  from  the  cover  of  the  trees. 
Our  course  was  plain,  and  quickly  adopted.  According 
to  order,  all  our  hussars  threw  themselves  into  a  co- 
lumn, and,  wheeling  rapidly  round  the  infantry,  dashed 
into  the  smoke  that  was  rolling  between  our  line  of 
musketeers  and  that  of  the  enemy.  The  rattle  of  the 
small  arms  kept  gloriously  on,  varied  at  intervals  with 
the  bangs  of  the  artillery.  Sabres  were  flashing  around 
me,  feathers  streaming,  accoutrements  clattering,  and 
hoofs  ringing.  Oh !  the  excitement  of  a  charge  I  Horse 
mij  horsemen  sweeping  on  either  side  in  all  the  pomp  of 
military  pride ;  plumes,  pellises,  sabretashes,  scabbards, 
embroidery,  shakoes  flitting  through  the  smoke,  glit- 
tering of  steel,  snorting  of  plunging  chargers,  the  roll  of 
the  distant  conflict,  the  thunder  of  distant  cannon,  clouds 
of  snowy  smoke,  whiz  of  shot,  and  tumble  of  tough  and 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS.  , 


NOTICE.— With  tkenext  Number  (43)  wiH  be  con» 
eluded  VOLUME  I.  of  "  The  Teetotaler."  With 
Number  43  will  be  given  away  a  beautiful  Plate, 
containing  two  Steel  Engravings,  illuttrating  "  The 
Drunkard'*  Progreit,"  and  toterve  a»  FRONTISPIECE 
to  Volume  I.  In'the  courte  of  a  few  days  will  be 
published,  Price  Ttvo-Pence,  the  Title-Page,  Table 
of  Contents,  and  Preface,  to  Volume  I.  All  who  in- 
tend to  bind  their  Volume  should  procure  this  Sup- 
plement. 

Number  44  will  commence  Volume  II. ;  and  with  the 
new  Volume  will  begin  a  Series  of  Plates,  entirely 
in  a  new  style,  and  far  more  costly  and  attractive 
than  the  lithographic  designs  previously  given.  The 
new  Volume  will  also  contain  \several  new  literary 
features  of  attraction. 

We  have  received  *  very  augrv  letter  f  cm  Area*,  calling  us  to 
an  account  for  our  article  upon  Enmnd  Kean.  We  can  only  refer 
him  to  Barry  Cornwall's  "  Life  of  Kean"  for  corroboralion  of  all 
we  Haled.  We  have  no  idea  of  spari  ug*!rm»n  ou  account  of  hi>  ta- 
lenls;  mid  we  think  that  Arfftu,  ufter  a  reference  to  Barry  Corn- 
wall, will  agree  with  us  relative  to  the  character  of  Ke^n. 

"  To  the  Chrittian"  ii  very  well  written,  but  is  not  suited  to  our 
columns.  We  slmllbe  however  glud  to  receive  other  contributions 
from  it*  author. 

The  Editor  would  be  glad  to  see  the  writer  of  the  letter  which 
was  delivered  at  the  Milton  Institution  on  Monday  week,  and 
which  is  signed  A  Wording  Man. 
The  letter  from  Kenditl  shall  be  attended  to. 
The  description  of  the  concluding  Plates  of  the  present  series  of 
pictorial  illustrations  will  be  given  in  our  ne»t. 
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splintered  branch.  There  is  a,  fierce  and  intense  delight 
in  such  a  scene  as  this  that  carries  away  all  its  horror, 
and  stirs  up  the  soul  till  it  transforms  us  into  heroes. 
The  French  retreated  in  good  order  towards  the  rear  of 
the  convent. 

In  twenty  minutes  more  we  were  close  upon  the  build- 
ing. I  looked  back,  but  could  see  nothing  of  the  decli- 
vity, and  only  a  file  of  grim  faces  black  with  the  smoke, 
and  darting  hasty  glances  on  the  walls  above,  the  ar- 
rowy track  of  the  balls  and  the  falling  forms  of  their 
bviug  comrades.  Our  musketeers  were  pressing  through 
with  the  most  glorious  alacrity.  The  fusilade  was  still 
kept  hard  up  upon  the  walls,  and  many  bodies  were 
tumbling  down,  pierced  with  balls,  or  struck  with  the 
flying  bricks  and  tiles.  The  British  artillery  now  ceased 
their  fire,  through  the  fear  of  injuring  their  own  men 
under  the  walls,  and  storming  through  tie  breach.  The 
engineers  came  up  nnd  assailed  the  gates  ;  and  ended  by 
blowing  them  up.  The  infantry  swept  through  bayonets 
fixed,  and  in  full  cry.  The  hussars  were  now  up  both 
with  the  breach  and  gates,  and,  dispersing  themselves 
about,  so  as  to  see«re  the  entrances,  cut  down  a  few 
stragglers  who  were  under  the  walls,  and  firing  new 
and  then  upon  the  storming  party. 

The  moment  we  forced  the  building,  the  first  line  of 
defences  was  abandoned  by  the  enemy,  who  betook  them- 
selves to  the  rear  of  the  convent,  in  hopes  by  keeping  up 
a  fire  on  us  to  effect  a  safe  retreat;  and,  to  do  them 
justice,  the  brave  fellows  fought  like  heroes.  But  they 
could  net  prevent  the  position  falling  into  our  hands. 

After  an  interval  of  half  an  hour,  the  firing  dropped 
off  into  scattered  and  retiring  shots. 

"  Where  is  the  poor  peasant's  daughter  ?  "demanded 

Major  B .  "THave  you  rescued  the  poor  girl  and 

given  her  up  to  her  father  :" 

"  The  first  is  done ;  but  the  second  is  to  do,"  said  I. 
"  I  have  brought  the  damsel  along  with  me." 

The  old  man  came  up  at  this  instant,  having  heard  of 
our  success.  The  moment  his  daughter  descried  him, 
she  ran  forwards  and  fell  on  her  knees,  weeping :  the 
tears  of  sire  and  daughter  mingled  together ;  and  the 
scene,  with  the  stern  soldiery  looking  on  in  silence,  made 
up  a  picture  which  would  not  have  beeu  unworthy  the 
perpetration  of  an  artist.  The  scene  was  certainly  af- 
fecting. 

My  expectations  had  been  greatly  surpassed :  she  was 
really  and  truly  beautiful.  Her  complexion  was  brilli- 
antly fair ;  her  hair  long,  silken,  and  dark  as  a  raven  ; 
her  eyes  large,  brilliant,  and  as  black  as  jet,  shaded  by 
long  lashes  of  the  same  hue ;  and  her  figure  that  of  a 
sylph  or  fairy.  After  having  for  some  time  given  way 
to  the  Impulses  of  affection,  father  and  daughter  prepared 
to  depart.  A  bow  to  the  circle  of  officers  from  the  sire, 
and  a  general  courtesy  with  downcast  eyes  from  the 
daughter,  were  the  signals  that  they  were  upon  the 
move.  It  was  with  considerable  regret  that  we  followed 
them  with  oar  eyes  as  they  slowly  retired  from  the  vici- 
nity of  the  convent. 

After  mastering  the  men,  we  found  that  there  were 
terrible  blanks  in  the  ranks.  We  returned  to  the  con- 
vent, where  quarters  klad  been  assigned  us  ;  and  during 
the  remainder  of  the  day  I  devoted  many  a  thought  to 
the  Spanish  damsel. 

H.  J. 


• 
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ALL    great  reformations    and    useful    changes, 
either  in  politics  or  morals,   emanate  from  the 
poorer  classes.     William  Tell,  the  hero  of  Swit- 
zerland, was  of  humble  origin,  and  tilled  his  own 
land  in  the  canton  of  Urii     Hofer,  the  patriot  of 
the  Tyrol,  was  a  peasant;  and  a  statue  is  now 
erected  to  his  memory  amid  the  beloved  moun- 
tains in  which  he  was  born,  and  which  he  de- 
fended with  his  gallant  arm.     The  father    of 
Martin  Luther  was  a  poor  miner;  and  the  son, 
who  was  destined  to  spread  the  tenets  of  the  Re- 
formation by  attacking  a  church  that  had  success- 
fully opposed  the  encroachments  of  the  mightiest 
sovereigns  "in  Europe,  and  ultimately  to  work  a 
change  next  in  importance  to  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  itself,  commenced  his  career  as  a 
humble  mendicant.    The  founders  of  Teetotalism 
were  also  of  humble  origm  :  the  working  classes 
of  the  British  Islands  are  the  architects  who  have 
raised  a  colossus  to  which  all  eyes  are  turned 
either  in  admiration  or  in  wonder.    The  Univer- 
sities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  endowed  though 
they  be  with  vast  wealth  in  order  to  encourage 
all  useful  and  profitable  study,  conceived  not  so    . 
salutary    a    principle.     The    legislature,    from 
which  should  flow  those  springs  that  are  calcu- 
lated to  wash  away  the  vices  and  miseries  of  the 
nation,   propagated  not  so   efficient  a  doctrine. 
The  Learned  Societies  and    Institutions  of  the 
Kingdom  imagined  not  so  admirable  a  principle. 
The  evils  of  Intemperance  were  admitted  on  all 
sides  :  the  members  of  the  Universities  lamented 
the  degraded  condition  of  the  country  in  their 
sermons; — the  Legislature  established  fines  and 
correctional  penalties  to  repress  the  vice  j— and 
the  Learned  Societies  amused  themselves  with 
calculating  the  statistics  of  crime,  poverty,  and 
misery,  brought  about  by  the  same  cause.    But 
neither  of  these  adopted  or  conceived  a  measure 
which  was  alone  calculated  to  meet  the  evil  uni- 
versally admitted. 

Whence  then  did  the  reformation  proceed  ?  If 
it  did  not  emanate  from  the  holy,  the  rich,  the 
learned,  and  the  powerful,  from  whom  did  it 
come  ?  From  those  who  pretended  not  to  pos- 
sess the  refinements  of  an  elegant  education,  but 
who  were  contented  with  the  simple  manifesto-  • 
tion  of  the  plain,  Wund  sense  which  the  concep- 
tion of  the  system  of  Teetotalism  evinced.  This 
reformation  originated  with  the  working  classes  j 
and,  in  order  to  make  the  triumph  complete,  it 
was  self-reformation  that  set  so  high  and  glongus 
an  example.  The  founders  of  Teetotalism  did 
not  preach  a  doctrine  which  they  did  not  em- 
brace :  they  reformed  them«fces,  and  men, 
strengthened  in  their  opinions  try  their  own  «*- 
perience,  they  began  to  reform  their  fellow-crea- 
tures. They  thought  of  Teetotalism,  and  they 
tried  it;  they  perceived  its  excellence,  and  they 
adhered  to  it ;  they  were  not  selfish,  and  thev 
imparted  it.  They  have  set  ar  example  which 
peers,  sages,  and  divines  may  be  proud  to  imitate. 
They  have  successfully  combatted  againit  preiu- 
I  dice  and  habit :  they  have  cart  down  time-hc- 
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nonred  customs ;  they  have  trampled  underfoot 
usages  which  their  ancestors  had  handed  down 
to  them.  They  found  that  the  excellence  of  the 
cause  made  them  eloquent ;  and  the  art  i/.an,  the 
mechanic,  and  the  labourer  were  suddenly  vested 
with  capacities  to  overcome  the  sophism  of  the 
learned,  the  mystification  of  the  practised  speaker, 
and  the  plausible  assertions  of  the  educated. 
Boldly  did  they  grapple  with  all  difficulties :  the 
good  cause  made  them  strong ;  and  all  opposition 
gave  way  before  them.  Such  was  the  origin  of 
Teetotalism ! 

And  now  let  us  glance  around  us.  Theatres 
are  converted  into  Temperance  Halls ; —  the 
wretched  are  made  happy  —  the  naked  are 
clothed — the  hungry  are  fed — the  diseased  are 
cured — the  insane  are  restored  to  the  use  of  their 
intellects; — society  is  changed — useful  institu- 
tions are  springing  up  on  every  side — the  work- 
ing man  is  an  ornament  to  society,  as  well  as  an 
important  member  of  it ; — the  causes  of  crime, 
distress,  premature  death,  and  a  thousand  ills,  are 
rapidly  disappearing  from  the  face  of  the 
country  ; — the  temples  of  the  ALMIGHTY  are  well 
attended— rthe  streets  are  comparatively  purged 
of  sickening,  revolting,  and  demoralizing  sights ; 
— and  all  these  grand  effects  have  sprung  from 
that  glorious  moral  reformation  which  the  work- 
ing classes  have  alone  effected.  Should  not  a 
nation's  thanks — a  country's  gratitude  be  bestow- 
ed upon  those  who  have  accomplished  such 
mighty  results,  and  introduced  so  beneficial  a 
change  in  our  moral  atmosphere  ?  Teetotalism 
has  raised  myriads  from  the  rags  and  filth  to 
which  Intemperance  had  conducted  them, — has 
placed  many  a  bright  intellect  and  naturally  good 
genius  on  the  road  to  honour  and  to  fortune, — 
has  conquered  the  turbulent  passions  of  many  a 
misdirected  mind, — and  has  made  the  hearts  of 
wives  and  children  leap  for  jey,  by  restoring  to 
them  husbands  and  fathers.  It  has"  taught  thou- 
sands to  peruse  that  volume  whose  contents 
soothed  even  Bacon,  the  great  confidant  of  nature, 
fraught  with  all  the  leaning  of  the  past,  and  al- 
most prescient  of  the  future,  yet  too  wise  not  to 
know  his  weakness,  and  too  philosophic  not  to 
feel  his  ignorance, — it  has  enabled  hundreds  to 
comprehend  the  speculations  of  Newton,  whose 
star-like  spirit  shot  athwart  the  darkness  of  the 
sphere,  too  soon  to  re-ascend  to  the  home  of  his 
nativity, — and  it  has  prepared  the  intellects  of  all  to 
follow  the  reasoning  of  Locke,  whose  pure  philo- 
sophy only  taught  him  to,  adore  its  source,  whose 
warm  love  of  genuine  liberty  was  never  chilled 
into  rebellion  with  its  author.  Yes— Teetotalism 
improves  alike  the  moral  and  the  intellectual  con- 
dition of  its  votaries,  and  evokes  into  action  those 
powers  of  thought  which  the  humbly-born  pos- 
sess in  unison  with  the  proudly-descended.  Fi'r- 
tus  est  sola  nobilitas,—"  viitue  is  the  only  nobi- 
lity ;"  and  they  are  Nature's  superior  offspring 
who  adhere  the  most  faithfully  to  Nature's  whole- 
some laws ! 

History  records  many  noble  instances  of  devo- 
tion to  country.  What  sublimer  spectacle  can 
be  pointed  out  than  the  self-immolation  of  the 
Roman  senate,  at  the  irruption  of  the  Gauls  into 
their  city  ?  All  brave  means  had  been  tried,  and 
had  failed ;  seated  in  their  ivory  chairs,  each  one 
a  throne,  clothed  in  their  robes  of  state,  adorned 
with  the  badges  of  honourable  deeds,  they  await- 
ed their  fate  with  unshrinking  fortitude.  Their 
beards  swept  their  breasts,  and  majesty  sat  upon 
their  brows.  In  them  Rome  perished ;  and  wnen 
the  impious  Gaul  plucked  one  of  them  by  the 
beard,  an  indignity  was  offered  which  could  not 
be  atoned  for  by  the  death  of  the  barbarian. 
Contention  would  have  been  disgrace :  they 
themselves  atoned  for  all  indignities,  and  conse- 
crated the  ruin  of  their  country  by  the  devotion 
of  their  sacrifice.  What  pillaging  of  temples, 
what  mutilating  of  shrines,  what  desecrating  ol 
altars,  can  compare  with  this  sacrilege  towards 
such  estimable  patriots  ?_  In  early  times  it  was 
deemed  "  good  for  A  man  to  die  fighting  for  his 
country,  and  falling  in  the  front  of  the  battle. 
Incited  by  their  poets,  urged  by  the  examples  of 
their  fathers  and  the  lessons  of  their  mothers, 
death  on  the  battle-field  was  embraced  as  a  pri- 
vilege. Decius,  arrayed  in  his  pofitificial  robes, 
rode  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  and  .ell,  fight- 
ing, a  sacrifice  for  his  country.  The  tide  of  bat- 
tle waa  turned  in  favour  of  the  Roman  arms ; 
this  was  esteemed  an  offering  to  the  gods ;  and, 
like  prayer,  the  offering  begat  the  blessing.  The 
act  was  a  patriotic  one— why  call  it  a  supersti- 
.  tion  ?  Brutus  "  slew  his  best  lover  for  the  good 
of  Borne."  This  act  would  honour  any  time .' 


Thousands  of  other  examples  of  ancient  patriot- 
ism may  be  quoted :  we  nave  however  alluded  to 
sufficient  for  our  present  purpose.  We  are 
anxious  to  remind  our  readers  of  the  disinterested 
conduct  of  those  who  loved  their  country  in  days 
of  yore,  and  to  ask  whether  in  modern  times  we 
shall  suffer  the  same  noble  feelings  to  slumber 
in  inactivity.  Will  none  now  sacrifice  his  friend 
to  Rome  ?  Yes— the  true  patriot  of  these  days — 
he,  who  seeks  to  reform  his  fellow-countrymen 
by  means  of  his  own  example  of  self-denial — is 
worthy  of  occupying  a  nich  in  the  temple  dedi- 
cated to  Patriotism.  The  working  classes  have 
manifested  a  true  and  sincere  love  for  their 
country,  and  have  embraced  and  taught  a  princi- 
ple which  alone  can  regenerate  the  inhabitants  of 
ihese  islands. 

Those,  who  cannot  help  the  Teetotalers  with 
their  oral  advocacy,  may  aid  them  with  their 
purse ;  and  those,  whose  pecuniary  means  are 
circumscribed,  can  afford  the  cause  the  assistance 
of  their  example.  There  is  scarcely  an  indi- 
vidual who  has  not  some  relative  or  friend  that 
will  be  materially  benefitted  by  the  doctrines  of 
Teetotalism.  The  vice  of  intemperance  -is  so 
general,  that  every  family  exhibits  at  least  one 
instance  of  its  demoralizing  and  degrading  ten- 
dency. Hence  is  it  the  botmden  duty  of  all  to 
patronise  a  doctrine  which  will  serve  to  reclaim 
a  brother,' a  relative,  or  a  friend.  Or,  if  there  be 
an  individual  who  is  so  isolated  in  the  world  that 
he  has  neither  relatives  nor  friends,  at  least  he 
cannot  close  his  eyes  to  the  condition  of  his 
neighbours.  If  he  glance  around  him,  he  will 
behold  thousands  beggared,  cast  down,  and  ruined 
by  the  influence  of  strong  liquor.  Surely  his 
sympathies — all  isolated  though  he  be— must  ex- 
tend to  that  human  family  of  which  no  one  will 
dispute  his  membership.  There  is,  consequently, 
no  living  creature  in  the  British  empire  whom 
the  principles  of  Teetotalism  will  not  benefit 
either  in  a  direct  or  in  a  remote  degree.  It  is  a 
doctrine  in  which  all  are  really  interested,  how- 
ever they  may  close  their  eyes  to  their  immediate 
or  distant  connexion  with  it.  It  therefore  de- 
serves the  support  of  the  wise,  the  rich,  the  learn- 
ed, and  the  powerful,  as  well  as  the  countenance 
of  the  humble,  the  poor,  the  simple-hearted,  and 
the  unpretending. 

Behold  the  condition  of  those  families  into 
whose  bosom  the  principle  has  been  received, 
and  where  it  is  now  nourished  with  enthusiastic 
attachment.  Teetotalism  is  the  poor  man's  trea- 
sure— the  philosopher's  stone,  which  supplies 
him  with  a  competency — the*  elixir  of  life,  which 
retains  him  in  health— the  alchemical  discovery, 
which  constitutes  happiness  as  perfect  as  men  in 
this  world  can  know.  The  humble  cottage  is  the 
scene  of  joy  and  contentment:  happy  children 
play  around  the  door,  to  welcome  their  father 
home  from,  his  daily  toils  ;  and  the  thrifty  house- 
wife prepares  the  substantial  meal  within.  That 
cottage— which  once  was  dark,  gloomy,  and  al- 
most denuded  of  the  necessaries  of  life — is  now 
the  peasant's  palace,  and  possesses  charms  which 
regal  splendour  cannot  comprehend.  Oh!  that 
the  deluded  drunkard  would  but  take  notice  of 
the  results  of  the  great  moral  movement  that 
agitates  around  him,— oh !  that  he  would  cast 
off  the  chains  which  link  him,  like  a  galley-slave, 
with  Misery — a  companion  from  whom  he  can 
only  separate  by  means  of  the  Temperance  re- 
formation !  Are  the  pangs  of  an  evil  conscience, 
the  aspect  of  a  wife's  tears,  and  the  cries  of  chil- 
dren clamouring  for  bread,— are  these  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  a  contented  mind,  ,the  smiling  counte- 
nance of  an  affectionatehel  p-mate,  and  the  healthy 
looks  of  amiable  little  beings,  who  receive  their 
adequate  supply  of  wholesome  food  ?  Can  hours 
of  noisy  dissipation  at  the  public-house  compen- 
sate for  all  the  hideous  and  appalling  misery 
which  exists  at  home?  Does  man  prefer  the 
fawning  landlord's  smile  to  that  of  his  tender 
wife  ?  and  will  he  rob  his  innocent  offspring  of 
their  bread  fn  order  to  secure  the  fulsome  ap- 
plause of  pot-house  companions  ?  The  drunkard 
is  a  fool  to  himself  and  a  ruffian  to  his  family  : 
the  Teetotaler  is  the  being  calculated  to  justify 
the  maxim  of  Pope — "  An  honest  man 's  the  no- 
blest work  of  God .'"  The  drunkard  feels  his 
shame,  and  knows  that  he  is  pointed  at  even  by 
those  who  affect  to  be  his  admirers  and  friend : 
the  very  landlord  himself  abuses  him  behind  his 
back.  But  the  Teetotalet  goes  forth,  with  head 
erect,  to  his  ttaily  avocations,  looks  all  whom  he 
meets  in  the  fkce,  and  walks  with  the  satisfaction 
of  a  man  who  knows  that  he  is  a  good  husband, 
a  good  father,  and  a  worthy  and  useful  member 


of  society.  The  drunkard  if  a  blot  in  the  sphere 
of  human  existence :  the  Teetotaler  is  a  proof  of 
the  high  state  of  intellectual  and  moral  supe 
riority  to  which  rational  man  may  aspire.  The- 
drunkard  is  a  loathsome  object— either  emaciated 
or  bloated— presenting  a  living  spectacle  of  ac- 
cumulated disease  and  corruption  to  the  eye— 
pestilental  in  breath  and  in  moral  example — idi- 
otic in  discourse,  and  liable  to  terrible  ebulli- 
tions of  passion— and  shuddering  each  time  he 
passes  the  workhouse,  the  hospital,  or  the  spot 
where  the  gibbet  is  usually  erected  on  the  occa- 
sions of  public  executions,  because  in  one  of  these 
he  beholds  the  termination  of  his  own  infanroRk' 
career.  But  the  Teetotaler  is  endowed  with  the 
glow  and  hues  of  health  consistent  with  the 
wholesome  principle  he  adopts;  he  is  even  and 
placid  in  his  temper,  and  free  from  sudden  bursts* 
of  furious  emotions ;  he  trembles  not,  when  he 
beholds  the  dwellings  of  misery  and  crime,  be-  ' 
cause  they  point  at  no  moral  in  his  own  per- 
spective history ;  and  he  performs  all  his  avo- 
cations with  ease  and  profit  to  himself,  and  .to 
the  satisfaction  of  those  with  whom  he  is  con- 
nected. 


ELLEN    MAXWELL. 

.*    TALK. 

"  I  say  Jem,  do  you  see  that  queer  light  to  windward  ?" 
asked  the  boatswain's  mate  of  the  Thunderer  of  a 
brother  seaman. 

"  Yen,  I  spied  it  out  a  minute  ago  ;  I  can't  make  it 
out,  t'aint  the  flying  Dutchman,  is  it,  d'ye  think  ?" 

"  It's  just  as  like  the  flying  Dutchman  as  them  yoa 
fore  baulyards  is  to  that  capstan  bar,  I've  a  notion." 

"  Jem  Harris,  lend  a  hand  to  cut  these  ropes," 
sung  out  the  officer  of  the  wati-li. 

"  Ay,  ay;"  and  away  went  Jem. 

The  night  bad  closed  in,  calm,  quiet,  and  cool;  the 
sailor's  friend, )the  young  bright  moon,  was  smiling  on 
the  still  ocean,  as  if  she  loved  to  look  upon  her  beauty 
in  the  splendid  mirror;  and  the  soft  mild  refreshing 
breeze  played  with  the  sails  like  a  happy  child :  the 
vessel  was  gliding  through  the  waters  as  gently  and  as 
steadily  as  if  some  invisible  power  towed  her  beneath, 
and  the  song  of  the  helmsman  floated  through  the  clear 
elements  and  seemed  to  cheer  her  on  her  way.  Close 
up  to  the  side  stood  Jack  Bennet  looking  at  the  strange 
light  which  appeared  to  windward ;  sometimes  the 
glow  was  high  and  of  a  bright  colour,  then  it  sank  and 
changed  to  a  deep-livid  red,  but  it  was  10  far  dis. 
tant  on  the  horizon's  ex tremest  verge,  that  he  could  not 
determine  what  it  was.  Just  as  be  turned  to  seek  some 
officer  and  tell  him  of  the  appearance,  the  look-out  man 
sang  out — 

"  Ship  on  fire  to  windward  !" 

The  words  echoed  through  and  through  the  vessel; 
up  from  his  cabin  came  the  captain  followed  by  hit 
officers,  and  in  an  instant  every  glass  was  pointed  in 
the  direction  of  the  light. 

"  I  don't  think  it's  a  ship,"  said  Captain  Leslie; 
"  here,  Morton,  take  my  glass,  and  run  up  to.the  mast- 
head and  see  what  it  is." 

Fast  up  the  ropes,  as  if  gifted  with  wings,  went  the 
young  seaman. 

"  It  it  a  ship,  sir ;"  and  as  he  spoke,  the  boom  of  a 
gun  came  faint])-  to  their  ears. 

"Answer  the  signal!  all  hands  to  set  the  sails! 
Quick,  quick,  my  lads!" 

The  Thunderer,  although  a  merchant-ship,  was  a  fast 
sailer.and  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  she  waa  rushing 
through  the  waves  on  her  errand  of  mercy ;  still  rapid 
as  was  her  course,  it  was  not  swift  enough  for  her 
crew's  wishes  ;  guns  came  quicker  and  quicker  from 
the  blazing  vessel,  and  they  longed  to  be  with  her. 

"  Shorten  sail  now,  and  lower  the  boats." 

"  Ay,  ay,  fir';"  and  the  men  cheered  their  order. 

"  Mr.  Howard,  take  the  command  of  the  long  boat, 
and  let  Morton  go  with  yoa;  he'll  be  of  service  if  there 
is  anything  to  do."  • 

"  Thank  your  honour,"  said  Morton,  touching  hi* 
hat. 

"  Now,  lads,  bear  a-hand,"  and  following  the  officer, 
the  men  jumped  into  the  boat 

"  Give  way,  give  way,  my  men,"  shouted  Howard, 
who  stood  a-bead ;  almost  flat  to  their  oars  laid  the  men, 
and  the  boat  seemed  to  fly,  but  as  the  shrieks  and  gun* 
came  to  their  ears,  the  men  pulled  like  furies ;  a  groan, 
but  not  of  pain,  from  one  of  the  rowers  immediately 
behind  him  startled  Howard ;  he  turned,  it  was  from 
Morton. 

"  Gently,  gently,  Morton  ;  you'll  do  yourself  a  mis. 
chief." 

"  No,  no,  sir,  but  those  screams  !  shall  we  ever  reach 
them  •  The  boat  seems  to  stand  still !  there !  there, 
again !"  and  aa  the  wild  shrieks  passed  them,  he  bent 
lower  to  the  oar. 

"  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us  '.  look  at  the  flames,  look 
Morton,  look,"  said  the  man  next  him. 

"  I  dare  not;  is  the  sea  lead  that  we  make  no  way  ?" 

They  were  nearing  the  vessel  last,  and  the  eta 
red  with  the  intent*  glow.     The  Thunderer  w«*  i  " 
easy  sail    to    receive  those   whom   the  boats 
save,   but  the  freshening     wild  now  blew  the 
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so  fiu  and  wide,  »°d  the  danger  of  ber  blowing  up  wn 
so  great,  that  Captain  Leslie  dared  not  risk  bin  (hip  too 

"*  Shout,  shout,  my  lad*,  that  they  may  know  we  are 


A  loud   hurra   that  shook  the  boat  the  men  gave, 
and  it  wai  answered  by  a  cheer  from  the  burning  ship. 

"  One  inure  pull  and  altogether." 
.  Mortuu  dashed  past  his  officer,  climbed  up  the  fore. 
chains,.  ami  in  au  instant  was  upon  the  quarter-deck  ; 
the  sight  was  awful:  sailors,  killed  by  the  fall  of  the 
burning  masts,  lay  everywhere  around  ;  embers,  ashes, 
blaring  wood  mingled  with  the  senseless  forms  that 


covered  the  deck.  The  boats  were  quickly  filled  with 
those  whom  wounds,  smoke,  and  terror  had  not  bereft 
of  their  tenses,  and  with  their  living  freight  the  boats 
put  off.  When  they  retarned,  the  flames  burnt  (if 
possible)  more  intensely,  and  the  heat  was  suffocating. 
Morton,  like  one  girted  with  supernatural  power  was 
evtrywhere.  At  but  the  officer  called  out,  "  Quick, 
•y  men,  to  the  boat*,  we  must  stay  no  longer ;  the  ves- 
sel will  blow  up  directly,  we  have  saved  all  those  who 
are  sensible  '." 

"  Morton,  where's  Morton  ?"  shouted  one  of  the 
boat's  crew,  as  they  put  off. 

"Morton,  Morton,  Morton!" — the  calls  were  un- 
answered. 

"  He  must    have    fallen  overboard!" 
The  crackling  timber  warned  the  lieutenant  of  im- 
pending danger. 

'«,  Heavens  forbid  !  give  way,  ,jny  lads,  or  we  shall  not 
get  out' {of  the  way  before  she  blows  up  '." 

Harry  Morton  had  forced  and  crept  his  way  through 
the  burning  mast*  and  fragments  of  rigging  down 
again  to  the  cabins.  All  were  deserted,  and  he  jwas 
returning  when  a  sound  of  low  sighs  stopped  him ; 
they  evidently  came  from  one  of  the  ladies'  cabins. 
He  darted  to  the  spot,  forced  open  the  door,  and 
entered.  On  the  bed  lay  an  elderly  female,  dead ;  and 
kneeling  by  her,  was  a  young  lady,  whose  hair  was 
hanging  dishevelled  ;  her  dress  was  burnt  and  torn  ; 
and  her  tearless  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  body  with  an 
agoniiing  expression.  Morton  went  gently  up  to  her. 
"  Come  with  me,  pray  come,"  he  said  in  a  subdued 
trice. 

"Will  you  take  her  too?"  she  murmured  ;"  I  know 
she  is  dead,  but  I  will  not  leave  her." 
"  I  cannot;  but  I  will  save  you  ?" 
"No,  no,  I  cannot  leave  ber,  dear,  dear  aunt'."  and 
•hi  rose  and  wept  passionately  upon  the  corpse.     Mor- 
ton let    her  do  so  as  long  as  he  dared,  and  then  whis- 
pered, 

"  Tour  aunt  is  dead,  you  cannot  recal  her  by 
staying  here  ;  if  she  were  alive,  her  first  wish  would  be 

that  you  should  save  yourself " 

"You  are  right,"  she  sobbed,  raising  herself;  "  I 
will  go!"  She  weU  half  way  to  the  door,  then  turned 
and  flung  herself  upon  the  body,  crying,  "  I  cannot 
leave  her— go,  go,  save  yourself.  I  will  stay  here ; 
God  bless  you,  sir,  go,  go  !" 

"  And  leave  you  here  ?  Never!  If  you  remain,  so 
•Oil." 

"  No,  no  :  wherefore  should  you  perish  ?    Go  ! " 

41  While  you  stay  here,  I  will  not  stir,  though  I  well 
know  five  minutes  longer  i-  certain  death." 

•'  Are  you  so  firm  ?"  she  asked,  as  she  slowly  rose 
and  gazed  upon  his  face  ;  "  then  I  will  not  be  a  mur 
dere«s !  Come,  come ;"  and  she  caught  his  hand  say- 
jag,  "  take  me  now,  now." 

lie    wound  his  arm  around   her,    and   crawled   and 
cMlthrough  the  smoke  and  timber  back  to  the  deck. 
Be  KfS  her  against  the  capstan  and  rushed  to  the  side 
.~lae  if -the   boats  were  gone — they  met  not  his  eyes  ! 
fc  heart  stood  still — he  turned  to  look  at  the  faint- 
fijg  girl,   and  shuddered  for  her  fate :  no  thought  was 
•wasted  upon  himself  1 

"  What's  to  be  done  ?"  he  involuntarily  exclaimed. 
"What   more   has  happened?"   she  'asked,   rising 
from  the  deck. 

"  Nothing,  nothing— do  not  be  frightened." 
:,«» I  see— I  am  not  frightened— the  boats  are  gone — 
t'^W,  all  chance  is  over!"  and  she  smiled  and  laid  her 
hand  upon  his  arm. 
•    "  No,  no — I  can  swim ;  come,  dear  lady,  come  !" 

u  Brave,   generous  man,  no ;  singly  you  may   save 
yvw  life  ;  I  have  perilled  it   enough  already.  "  Go,  if 
'  yen  would  give  me  peace  I" 

He  Mixed  her  hand ;  "  Off— off !     It  is  in  vain,  I  will 
'  Hot  RO  with  you—  go,  go,   do  you  not  hear  the  flames 
crackling,  they  will  reach  the  powder  room— do  not 
Bake  me  a  murderess !" 

"  Dan  you  hold  this  rope  steady  for  me  to  slide 
down  by  f"  said  he,  pointing  to  one  which  he  had  just 
fastened  to  the  capstan  and  thrown  over  the  bow  of  the 
•hip. 

"  Yet,  yes,  make  haste  !"  and  she  bent  to  it. 
"  Forgive  me  !"  and  he  caught  her  round  the  waist, 
and  holding  her  tightly,   grasped   the  rope    and  slid 
down.     Once  in  the  water  he  bore  her*  up  with  one 
arm  and  swam  with  the  other.     "  Hold  fast  for  your 
lift,"  he  said  as  be  struggled  through  the  waves. 
t-.^  ••  I  will,  I  will,  but  it  is  vain ;  yon  cannot  support 

my  Weight  much  longer,  and  you  will  die  too!" 

"  Don't  be  so  downhearted,  my  lass — ma'am— I  beg 
your  pardon— I  meant  no  offence——" 

"  I  have  taken  none ;  you  are  brave,— I  am  helpless : 
you  hare  saved  me,  aud  we  are  more  than  equal." 


"  God  bless  you,"  said  Morton,  fervently;  and  as  the 
words  bad  left  his  lips,  a  crash,  an  explotion,  that 
seemed  to  rend  the  very  sky  and  sea,  told  that  the  de- 
voted ship  bad  blown  up— -huge  fragments  of  timber 
twept  through  the  air,  and  clove  the  waters  to  a  fearful 
depth.  Morton  grasped  the  shrinking  girl  closer,  as  if 
that  could  save  her,  and  she  wound  her  arm  round  him, 
and  tried  to  pray. 

"  God  protect  us  !"  he  exclaimed,  as  a  blackened 
mass  of  wood  groaned  in  the  darkened  sky,  and  opened 
the  sea  i,n  a  frightful  abyss  about  ten  yards  to  their 
right.  Splash,  splash,  all  round  came  pieces  of  the 
i  wreck  ;  and  in  spite  of  his  gallant  heart,  Morton  cower- 


• 


ed  as  they  fell  before  and  behind  him.  At  a  distance 
he  saw  his  own  dear  ship  and  the  guiding  lights  that  were 
hung  out  as  beacons  to  any  who  might  have  been  roused 
from  stupor  by  the  concussion,  and  thrown  upon  the 
ocean.  "  Cbeerly,  dheerly,"  cried  Morton,  as  the  de- 
structive shower  ceased,  "  the  worst  is  over  now  !" 

She  did  not  reply :  she  was  stupified  with  fear  ;  and 
ber  long,  full  dress,  now  thoroughly  wetted,  clung  a 
dead  weight  to  him,  aud  terribly  impeded  his  action. 
They  had  been  now  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
the  water,  the  arm  that  bore  her)  up  was  perfectly 
benumbed,  they  were  still  at  a  tremendous  distance 
fium  the  ship,  and  be  was  already  wearied  aud  exhaust- 
ed. 

"  You  are  sinking,  fainting,  and  I  am  the  cause 
of  it !  for  God's  sake  let  me  go,  you  cannot  save  me,  it 
is  impossible  1" 

"  Never,  while  I  have  life  !  God  will  not  desert  so 
innocent  a  being  as  you  are ;  you  will  be  my  protector, 
not  my  hindrance;"  aud  again  the  gallant  fellow  strug- 
gled with  the  waves ;  the  wind  had  freshened — the  sea, 
though  it  did  not  run  high,  yet  weakened  and  retarded 
poor  Morton  still  more.  His  nerveless  arm  fell  slower 
and  slower,  and  she  who  hitherto  required  consolation, 
now  strove  to  give  it. 

"  How  very  far  you  have  brought  me  ;  we  shall  be 
saved ;  see  how  much  nearer  we  are  ;  do  not  despair." 

"  I  do  not,"  he  gasped ;  "  but  I  can  swim  no  more  ;" 
and  he  vainly  tried. 

"  My  brave,  kind,  kind  friend !  and  I  have  killed 
you !" 

"  No,  no,"  he  exclaimed  with  a  desperate  effort, 
"  you  have  not,  dear  lady.  "  The  thip  !  the  ship — com- 
rades ! — forgive  me.  I  can't  go  on  ;"  in  another  mo- 
ment his  senseless  body  floated  on  the  ocean. 

The  middle  watch  had  just  begun  ;  and  the  sea,  far 
and  wide,  looked  as  still  and  quiet  as  if  unconscious  of 
the  fearful  gulf  it  had  been  to  many  a  wretched  being ; 
but  the  moon  no  longer  shone  as  brightly  as  before  : 
thick  white  fleecy  clouds  scudded  faster  and  faster 
across  her  disk  ;  and  the  wind  had  become  cold. 

"  What  a  bad  job  this  has  been  to-night;  howj'ever 
it's  a  blessed  marcy  as  there's  so  many  of  the  poor  things 
saved  ;  my  dear  eyes,  what  a  sight  the  blowing  up  of 
that  'ere  ship  was,  I  never  seed  anything  so  terrible 
like  in  my  life." 

"  Ay,  it  was  a  tarnation  fire  to  be  sure,  but  they 
blight  all  ha'  gone  to  Davy  Jones's  locker  if  it  hand  n't 
ha'  been  for  poor  Harry  Morton.  How  he  did  pull  at 
them  oars;  'twarnt  like  a  man's  grip,  poor  fellow, 
I'd  no  fancy  it  was  his  last  tug  !" 

"  He  was  the  boldest  hand, and  merriest  heart  in  this 
here  craft,  though  he  was  so  lamed  spoken  sometimes. 
What  a  rare* favourite  be  was  with  the  officers,  surely  ! 
Hark  !  what's  that  ?" 

Both  the  men  bent  eagerly  over  the  vessel's  side,  and 
everv  now  and  then,  a  faint,  struggling  cry,  seemed  to 
rise  from  the  waters  close  by,  but  the  moon's  light  was 
so  dim  and  irregular  that  they  could  see  nothing.  t| 

"  What's  the  matter,  my  men  ?"  asked  the  officer 
of  the  watch. 

"  Something  like  a  signal  of  distress  overboard,  your 
honour;  but  the  light's  so  confounded  skulking,  I  can't 
see." 

"  There  !  there !  don't  you  hear  it  ?"  cried  the  other 
as  the  wail  was  repeated. 

"  Ay,  ay,  lights  out  directly,  lower  a  boat,  somebody 
from  the  wreck,"  sang  out  Mr.  Forrest. 

As  is  always  the  case  in  a  well-disciplined  ship,  the 
orders  were  scarcely  given  than  executed,  and,  with  lan- 
terns fixed  to  poles  (he  boat  was  out  and  searching  all 
round  ;  but  the  cry  was  still,  and  the  men  had  no  guide. 
"  It  must  have  been  fancy,"  said  Mr.  Howard,  as 
the  boat  swept  round  for  the  fourth  time.  Just  then  a 
shout  from  the  ship  reached  their  ears ;  a  sailor  stand- 
ing aft  had  heard  something  grate  by  the  ship's  side  ; 
he  looked  down  ;  it  was  an  immense  piece  of  timber, 
and  something  white  clinging  to  it. 
"  Body  alongside  1"  ' 

In  a  moment  three  men  jumped  overboard,  and  lights 

were  let  down  to  assist  them ;  as  they  disengaged  the 

body,  a  cry  burst  simultaneously  from  all — 

"  It's  Morton  and  a  woman  !" 

'•  Alive  ?"  asked  Captain  Leslie,  anxiously. 

"  Can't  say  I — gently,  lift  him  gently '."  and  Morton 

and  the  lady  were  hauled  on  deck  as  tenderly  as  if  the 

rough  hands  were  women's,  and  the  tarred  ropes,  silk  ; 

his  arm  was  round  her  still,  and  it  was  difficult  to  re* 

lease  it     As  Morton  was   raised  to  be  carried  below, 

the  surgeon  exclaimed,-*1  Good  heaven,  he's  wounded  ; 

and  terribly ;  look  here  !"  and  he  pointed  to  his  back. 

The  jacket  and    shirt  were  cnt  completely    through, 

and  the  flesh  beneath  frightfully  opened  from  shoulder 

to  waist,  aud  jagged  pieces   of  wood  were   sticking  in 


the  wound.  It  appeared  that  when  he  jumped  from 
the  wreck  with  the  lady,  that  a  piece  of  the  mast,  splin- 
tered lengthwise  caught  him  below  the  arm,  and  tear. 
ing  upwards,  left  this  dreadful  wound.  The  agony  was 
intense ;  but  the  brave  heart  never  gave  a  groan  to 
tell  it,  but  struggled  and  buffeted  on,  though  every 
movement  of  the  arm,  for  it  was  the  onettt  swam  with, 
gave  a  pang  of  suffering  so  excessive,  that  as  the  wavea 
dashed,  though  gently,  on  bis  back,  the  splinters 
swayed  to  aud  fro  in  the  gash,  till  he  fainted  with  the 
pain,  but  not  before,  with  a  last  effort,  he  had  caught 
hold  of  a  rope  hanging  to  a  monstrout  piece  of  wood 
that  floated  by,  and,  twining  it  round  his  body  and 
that  of  the  lady,  trusted  to  Providence  to  guide  it  to 
his  ship. 

After  two  hours  incessant  exertion  he  was  recovered ; 
his  first  words  were,  "  Where  is  the  lady  ?" 

"  Safe  below." 

"  God  be  thanked,  and  thank  you  all." 

In  a  week  he  was  allowed  to  come  upon  deck  lor  a 
short  time,  and  every  officer  from  the  captain  to  the 
middies  vied  with  each  other  in  paying  him  attention. 
He  was  a  singularly  handsome  young  man,  with  sun- 
burnt cheek  and  splendid  hazel  eyes.  His  appear- 
ance was  that  of  extreme  muscular  power,  but  there 
was  blended  with  it  more  than  a  common  grace  and 
elegance,  and  even  the  dark  ringlets,  that  sailor-fashion 
hung  at  the  side  of  his  face,  were  beautiful.  Not  a 
stranger  crossed  the  white  deckr  of  the  Thunderer, 
without  gazing  long  and  earnestly  at  Harry  Morton. 
His  was  the  quickest  hand  to  reef  the  sails,  the  nim- 
blest foot  to  mount  the  rigging,  the  boldest  heart,  and 
dauntless  spirit  at  the  guns,  the  cheeriest  voice  to  eeho 
orders  in  the  storm,  the  gentlest  touch  to  tend  the 
sick,  and  the  best  disciplined  seaman  to  his  of- 
ficer. Twice  at  his  life's  hazard  he  had  saved  hit 
captain's,  and  when  he  made  his  first  appearance  upon 
deck,  Leslie  went  forward  aud  greeted  him  with  a 
father's  welcome  to  his  son. 

••  I  ought  to  have  been  the  first,  Captain  Leslie," 
said  a  young  lady  coming  forward  :  "  my  brave  pre- 
server !"  she  would  have  taken  his  hand,  but  his 
glaied  hat  was  off;  and  as  she  met  the  full  glance  of 
those  magnificent  eyes,  her  extended  arm  fell  nerve- 
lessly by  her  side,  and  a  deep  quick  blush  rushed  to 
her  .face. 

"  It  was  one  of  the  proudest  days  of  my  life,  madam, 
and  not  the  first  time  I've  thanked  God  he  made  me  a 
sailor." 

She  looked  up,  there  was  something  in  the  words  and 
manner  beyond  a  common  seaman  ;  yet,  there  he  was 
clad  in  the  checked  shirt  and  coarse  blue  jacket  of  the 
crew.  Could  there  be  a  mystery  ? — no,  for  he  gloried 
in  hit  calling,  and  Captain  Leslie  had  told  her  that 
Harry  had  been  with  him  from  boyhood,  and  always 
the  same  bold,  frank  creature  ;  he  was  then  superior  in 
words  and  deeds  to  all  around  him. 

In  two  months  the  Thunderer  arrived  at  Madras ; 
and  Ellen  Maxwell  (who  had  been  proceeding  thither 
to  join  her  father,  who  was  the  commander  of  the 
British  forces  there)  was  set  ashore. 

(To  be  Concluded  in  our  next.) 

RICHARD  BRINSLEY  SHERIDAN. 

THE  fatal  effects  of  the  terrible  vice  of  intemperance 
cannot  be  better  developed  to  the  public,  than  by  re- 
cording flie  biographies  of  those  who  have  principally 
suffered  from  so  fertile  a  cause  of  degradation  and 
misery.  The,  subject  of  this  memoir  was  one  of  thoee 
whose  prospects  were  ultimately  blighted  by  the  course  r 
of  dissipation  winch  was  too  greedily  and  systemati- 
cally pursued ;  and  no  (peculation  can  determine  to 
what  eminence  Sheridan  might  have  risen,  had  he  not 
lent  too  ready  an  ear  to  the  fascinating  whisper  of  dis- 
sipation, and  extended  too  eager  a  hand  to  the  genius 
of  intemperance. 

Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  was  born  in  Dublin,  in 
the  year  1751.  He  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Sheridan, 
who  was  well  known  as  an  actor  and  as  a  lecturer  upon 
oratory.  His  mother  was  distinguished  for  her  beauty 
and  literary  acquirements,  and  was  the  authoress  of 
several  popular  works.  Richard  •was  sent  to  Harrow, 
at  the  age  of  eleven  ;  and  even  at  tuat  early  period 
did  he  exhibit  that  wildness  of  disposition  and  attach- 
ment to  wine  which  paved  the  way  for  his  eventual 
downfal.  At  that  age,  Richard  was  careless  about  bis 
own  interests— always  witty,  facetious,  and  enter- 
taining— and  often  so  indolent  that  he  seemed  actually 
to  have  lost,  rather  than  to  have  suspended,  his  powers 
of  action.  He  frequented  the  principal  taverns  at  Har- 
row, and  expended  nearly  all  his  pocket-money  in 
gratifying  his  favourite  passion — an  indulgence  in 
wine.  When  he  arrived  at  a  proper  age,  he  entered 
himself  at  a  student  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  sup- 
ported himself  by  bis  literary  occupations,  still,  how- 
ever, frequenting  taverns  and  scenes  of  dissipation,  and 
indulging  largely  and  frequently  in  all  the  excesses  of 
London  dissipation  and  intemperance. 

At  an  early  age,  be  bad  manifested  a  peculiar  af- 
fection for  the  stage,  and  was  a  constant  visitor  of  the 
theatre*,  at  which  resorts  he  encountered  individuals 
aad  formed  acquaintances  that  were  far  from  being 
calculated  to  hsad  him  into  a  correct  sober  path  of  life. 
It  via  on  the  stage  be  first  saw  and  beard  Elisa  Lind- 
ley,  at  an  oratorio  t  and  he  immediately  fell  in  love 
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with  her.  Aboutihe  MUM  period  hi*  drunken  brawls 
led  him  to  fight  two  duett  with  a  Mr.  Mathews— one 
at  a  tavern,  111  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden  ;  nml 
the  other  at  Kingsdown.  near  Bath.  Shortly  after 
these,  occurrences  be  espoused  the  object  of  his  affec- 
tions, without  having  the  means  of  ensuring  a  meal 
from  one  day  to  another.  He  obstinately  refused  to 
allow  hi*  wife  to  return  to  the  stage ;  and  he  still  main- 
tained an  expensive  establishment  in  Orchard-street, 
Porbnan  Square. 

He  determined  to  exert  his  literary  acquirements  to 
obtain  a  livelihood  for  himself  and  his  young  wife ;  and 
be  aspired  to  the  dramatic  art  of  composition.  He  ac- 
cordingly produced  The  Rival*,  which  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  hi*  future  eminence  in  this  line  of  literature. 
Saint  Patrick'i  Day  followed  this  piece,  and  gratified 
the  galleries  amazingly.  The  Comic  Opera  of  The 
Duenna  was  produced  in  1776  ;  and  his  reputation 
reached  the  summit  of  dramatic  fame:— still  his  fortune 
had  experienced  but  little  increase.  Gay,  dissipated, 
and  hospitable  to  excess,  his  table  was  open  to  all  who 
were  ready — and  those  were  many — to  sponge  upon 
him.  His  intemperate  habits  were  a  considerable  draw- 
back  to  his  pecuniary  progress ;  inasmuch  as  his  literary 
labours  were  only  pursued  at  long  intervals,  and  for 
short  periods  at  a  time.  He  however  contrived  to  ob- 
tain a  share  in  Drury-lane  theatre,  and  The  Trip  to 
Scarborough  and  The  School  for  Scandal  filled  the 
boose  and  the  treasury. 

IB  the  year  17SO,  Sheridan  was  returned  for  Staf- 
ford; and  he  contrived  with  much  difficulty  to  borrow 
the  money  to  cover  his  electioneering  expenses.  All 
the  proceeds  of  his  plays  had  been  waited  in  dissipa- 
tion and  riotous  living.  In  1782  he  became  Under- 
secretary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  under  his  friend 
5fcr.  Fox;  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  appointed 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury.  It  is  not  however  our  in- 
tention to  follow  Mr.  Sheridan  in  his  political  career: 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  was  the  warm  and  staunch 
friend  of  liberty — that,  as  to  his  political  conduct,  no 
man  in  England  was  ever  less  impeachable  than  be — 
that  he  defended  the  French  Revolution  against  Ed- 
mund  Burke — that  he  aided  in  bringing  the  infamous 
Warren  Hastings  to  an  account — and  that  he  put  on 
record  this  memorable  opinion, — "  It  is  in  'the  nature 
of  Kings  to  love  despotism,  and  in  the  constitution  of 
standing  armies  to  obey  Kings." 

The  charms  of  Sheridan's  conversation  were  accom- 
panied with  a  sort  of  witchery  that  enchanted  all  his 
companions,  and  generally  prolonged  the  debauchery 
of  the  festive  board  until  broad -day-light.  He  was  a 
constant  companion  of  the  voluptuary  the  Prince  Re- 
gent, and  not  only  visited  Carlton  House,  but  also  en- 
tertained his  Royal  Highness  on  several  occasions  at 
his  own  residence.  He  indulged  in  all  the  dissipation 
to  which  that  prince  was  himself  so  deeply  attached  ; 
and  involved  himself  in  pecuniary  difficulties  to  return 
the  hospitality  (so  called)  that  he  received  from  others. 
His  intemperate  habits  now  became  almost  proverbial ; 
and  it  was  generally  supposed  that  his  moat  celebrated 
witticisms  emanated  from  his  lips  at  those  times  when 
his  brain  was  influenced  by  strong  liquor.  For  in- 
stance,— when  he  suddenly  received  the  news  that 
Drury-lane  theatre  was  on  fire,  he  proceeded  to  the 
•pot ;  hot  before  he  began  to  take  I  bought  of  the  plans 
to  be  adopted  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  devouring 
element,' he  entered  a  public-bouse  opposite  the  the- 
atre and  ordered  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water.  A  friend 
reproached  him  for  his  apparent  apathy.  "  Well,"  ex- 
claimed, Sheridan,  "it  is  a  devilish  hard  thirtg  that  a 
nan  can't  drink  a  glass  in  peace  by  bis  own  fire- 
aide  I" 

On  another  occasion,  Sheridan  was  retaining  home 
from  a  party,  In  a  dreadful  state  of  intoxication,  and 
be  fell  down  the  area  of  a  house  near  his  own  resi- 
dence. A  watchman  appeared,  and  asked  him  who  he 
was,  accompanying  the  demand  by  an  endeavour  to 
raise  him  from  his  unpleasant  and  disgraceful  posture. 
«•  What  am  I  f"  stammered  Sheridan.—"  Yes,"  said  the 
watchman ;  "  what  are  yon  P" — "  Why,  a  member  of 
Parliament,  to  be  sure,"  was  the  answer. — "  And  pray 
who  are  you  then  P"  asked  the  watchman,  now  using 
very  rough  means  to  drive  Sheridan  up  the  slept  of  the 
area. — "  Oh !  you  trill  by  farce,  Will  you  ?"  drawled 
Sheridan,  in  the  drunkard's  half  unintelligible  lan- 
guage, and  alluding  to  the  violence  with  which  the 
watchman  endeavoured  to  drag  him  up  the  steps). — 
"  What,  Wilberfbrce  in  this  state  !"  shouted  the  watch- 
man ;  and  on  the  following  day  all  London  rang  with 
the  rumour  that  the  famous  advocate  for  the  abolition 
of  [the  slave-trade  had  been  picked  up  drunk  in  an 
area.  Sheridan  enjoyed  the  joke,  and  did  not  clear  up 
the  mystery  until  it  had  been  well  circulated. 

It  is  however  painful  to  record  this  prostration  of  a 
fine  intellect,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  altars  of  the  God  of 
'Wine.  The  splendid  genius  of  Sheridan  was  calculated 
to  place  him  in  a  situation  in  which  he  would  have 
conferred  real  and  permanent  good  upon  his  fellow- 
countrymen  ;  but  the  weakness  of  the  man,  in  respect 
to  one  dread  failing,  proved  his  rain.  Let  not  those, 
who  are  opposed  to  the  reforming  doctrines  of  Tee- 
totalism,  declare  that  these  pictures  are  overdrawn; 
and  that  intemperance  alone  never  works  such  a  com- 


plication of  evil  results.    Does  not  dissipation  rain  in- ,.  „  „ , .  —  . _ 

dividuals  and  empires— person*   and  nations-single    birth  of  Christ,  and  300  yeaw  before  the  time  of  J 


people, 'and  myriads  of  men  ?  And  of  what  doe*  dissipa- 
tion consist  P  is  not  intemperance  its  principal  ingredi- 
ent P  and  does  not  the  love  of  wine  lead  its  votary  on 
to  all  kinds  of  excess,  and  all  species  of  debauchery  P 
Intemperance  prepares  the  way  for  gambling — and 
gambling  leads  to  meanness — and  meanness  is  follow- 
ed by  dishonesty— and  the  next  step  is  crime  I 

Intemperance  was  the  ruin  of  Sheridan — both  men. 
tally  and  bodily.  To  such  an  extent  did  he  become 
the  prey  of  strong  liquors,  that  when  he  was  thrown 
out  of  Westminster  and  returned  for  Ilchester,  his  in- 
tellects were  already  more  or  less  impaired.  He  no 
longer  distinguished  himself  by  the  ardonr  of  his  at- 
tacks, (he  brillancy  of  his  replies,  the  pertinacity  and 
promptness  of  his  questions.  In  short,  he  now  seldom 
attended  the  House,  and  was  usually  found  in  the 
haunts  of  dissipation  and  debauchery. 

The  first  Mrs.  Sheridan  having  died  of  a  decline  in 
the  year  1792,  the  subject  of  this  memoir  espoused  a 
Miss  Ogle  two  or  three  years  afterwards:  and  by  this 
second  marriage  he  acquired  some  property.  Dissipa- 
tion, however,  soon  undermined  this  regeneration  of 
his  fortunes;  debts  and  difficulties  pressed  upon  him  in 
all  directions ;  and  the  greater  portion  of  his  property 
was  seized  by  his  creditors.  At  length  as  bad  be4% 
long  expected  by  all  around  him,  disease  began  to 
threaten  his  life.  Intemperance  bad  completely  sap- 
ped the  foundation  of  a  strong  constitution,  and  para- 
lysed all  his  physical  powers  and  energies.  At  this 
critical  and  alarming  period,  he  was  attended  by  Dr. 
Bail  lie  and  Dr.  Baines  ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  attributed 
to  their  firmness  alone  that  the  myrmidons  of  the  law 
did  not  seize  upon  his  body,  as  they  had  done  upon  his 
effects-  The  dissipation  of  forty  winters  had  alone 
spared  his  memory  ;  and  this  was  powerful  almost  to 
the  very  last.  Sheridan  was  inteired  in  Westminster 
Abbey ;  and  his  funeral  obsequies  were  attended  by 
many  persons  of  senatorial  rank,  headed  by  one  of  the 
royal  dukes. 

Had  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  pursued  a  sober  and 
prudent  course  of  life,  he  might  have  risen  to  the 
highest  office*  of  the  state,  and  acquired  an  immense 
fortune  :  hut  he  followed  the  wrong  path — he  pursued 
a  career  of  debauchery  and  dissipation  which  termi- 
nated in  utter  ruin;  and  the  overwhelming  torrent  of 
intemperance  swept  away  all  the  mighty  fabrics  of 
glory,  renown,  and  wealth  which  his  talents  built  up 

REVIEWS. 

The  Rechabitet.  A  Sermon.  By  the  R«v.  W.  Moa- 
OAN,  B.  D.  Incumbent  of  Christ  Church,  Bradford. 
Bradford  :  Priestly  and  Co. 

THIS  admirable  discourse,  which  is  now  printed,  was 
preached  in  Chiist  Chnrch,  in  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  on 
Christmas  Day,  1840.  The  reverend  author  is  himsell 
a  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Rechabites,  and 
belongs  to  the  "  Good  Intent"  Tent,  Number  30.  The 
following  extract  is  taken  from  the  notice  prefixed  to 
the  sermon : — 

"  The  Author  of  this  Sermon,  in  the  early  part  of  his 
Ministry,  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago,  witnessed  with 
great  pain  the  effects  of  Benefit  Clubs  holding  their 
meetings  in  Public  Houses.    The  advantages  of  these 
excellent  Institutions  were  frustrated  by  the  habits  o 
Intemperance  to  which  such  practices  naturally,  am 
almost  inevitably,  led  them.  To  remove  these  evils,  be 
in  connexion  with  the  other  Clergy,  formed,  In  1809,  a 
'  Friendly  Society,'  holding  its  Meetingsin  the  Vestry 
of  the  Parish  Chnrch  of  Wellington,  Salop,  in  none  o 
which  were   any  intoxicating   drinks  allowed.    Thi 
Society  was  laUly,  and  no  doubt  is  still,  in  a  flonrisbinj 
condition.     But  it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  such  tnbe 
societies  did  not  become  general  until  the  happy  system 
of  Tfftntalitm  was  so  generally  adopted.    The  mem 
bers  therefore   of   Entire  Abstinence  Societies   ver; 
justly  considered  it  their  duty  to  form  themselves  int 
a  Society  for  the  support  of  each  other  in  distress  ani 
sickness,   without  running  Into  the  danger  of  beioi 
entangled  again  with  the  galling  yoke  of  the  Drunk 
ard's  bondage,  and  with  a  view  of  saving  their  hard 
wrought  earnings  from  being  spent  on  useless  and  per 
nicious  Drinks.'" 

The  ensuing  extract  gives  an  account  of  the  Recha- 
bites of  ancient  time,  whose  doctrines  are  revived  wit 
so  much  benefit  and  effect  in  modern  days: — 

"  They  were  descended  from  the  Kenites,  that 
from  Jethro,  the  father-in-law  of  Moses,  who  wa 
Midianite,  and  so  not  naturally,  but  spiritually,  of  th 
seed  of  Abraham,  being  of  the  same  faith  as  Prose 
lytei. 

"  Herein  they  were  emblems  and  types  of  the  Gen 
tile  Chnrch,  even  of  all  Believers  in  Christ,  the  adopte 
children  of  Abraham,  whom  therefore  St.  Paul  call 
'  the  wild  olive  tree,  grafted  into  the  true.'  Rom. 
17-  Of  the  Keuitee  we  read  in  Judges  i.  II.  that 
'  they  went  up  out  of  the  city  of  Palm  Trees,  with  th 
children  of  Judab,  into  the  wilderness  of  Judah.'  W 
find  them  separated  from  the  Amalekites  in  the  time  o 
Saul.  1.  Sam.  xiii.  6.  One  family  of  these  Kenites  bat 
their  denomination  from  Rechitb,  whose  son  was  Jona 
dab,  remarkable  for  his  wisdom  and  piety.  He  flooiish- 
ed  in  the  days  of  Jehu,  Marly  900  years  before  the 


miah.  These  Reebabites  were 
fnsion  aad  judgment*  of  the 


ta  all  the, 
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to  age,  according  to  the  promise  of  God  in  this  <]hajlMsf 
Great  numbers  of  them  lived  in  the  time  of  oar  Sa- 
viour ;  they  were  the  chief  hearer*  and  follower*  of 
Christ;  and  they  were  the  first  and  readiest  embrace™ 
cf  hii  tjCrtpel.    They  were  then  called  by  way  of  dis- 
nction  the  poor,  and  also  the  good.     The  R*v.  fir. 
Ifolff,  a  converted  Jew,  a  Clergy  man  of  the  church  of 
England,  now  I  i  vine  in  this  county,  found  their  de- 
scendant* near  Mecca,  and  they  gave  this  account  of 
lemsel  ve«  to  him  : — '  we  drink  no  wine,  aad  plant  no 
ineyard,  and  sow  no  seed,  and  live  in  tents,  ae  Jo 
ab  our  father  commanded  us.     Hobab  was  our  1 
oo.    Come  to  as  and  yon  will  find  600,000  in  number; 

d  yon  will  thus  see  the  prophecy  fulfilled, 
AMI  taith  the  Lord,  ike  God  of  Itrarl,  Jonadai,  the 
f  Kechab,  thall  not  matt  a  mat  toitand  before  mtjur* 

>>•  * 


The  following  passage  is  a  powerful  appeal  from  a 
launch  observer  of  the  doctrines  of  total  abstinence  to 
ae  drunkards  and  the  drunkard-makers: —  • 

•'  How  invaluable  is  such  an  example !  How  i 
nd  irresistibly  does  it  prove  that  for  the  sake 
•reater  good  even  a  lawful  gratification  may  be  den 
Ve  are  continually  told  by  our  opponents,  that  enti 
bstinence  from  all  intoxicating  drinks  is  not  CMS. 
manded  us,  and  that  we  may  drink  them  in  moderation, 
Why  should  Jonadab  say,  '  Drink  no  wine  P1    Did  be 
not  see  that  the  'prohibition  wa*  witt  and  good?    Did 
hey  not  consider  it  so  P    Did  not  God  appro**  of  it  .* 
Why,  then,  do  many  among  as  condemn  total  sb- 
stainers  from  such  drinks  P    One  should  suppose  that 
he  Scripture  bad  commanded  their  me.  by  such  re- 
>eated  attacks  on  our  principles.    Oar  Parents,  or  oar 
Superiors  have  happily  and  providentially  discovered 
hat  the  Total  Abstinence  pledge  has  produced  a  glo- 
ui  Reformation  among  us,  which  Moderation  could 
never  produce;   we  therefore,  like  these  Kechabites, 
say,  '  Thus  have  we  obeyed  the  voice  of  Jonadab  iha 
son  of  Bechab  our  Father,  in  all  that  he  bath  charged 
us,  to  drink  no  wine,  all  our  days,  we,  oar  wives,  oar 
sons,  nor  our  daughters.'    We  follow  their  good  ex- 
ample ;  and  by  our  example,  we  are  determined,  by 
he  help  of  God,  to  recommend  the  same  practice  to 
others.  Is  not  this  effort,  at  least,  blameless  P    Is  it  not 
mghly  useful  for  preserving  the  young  and  unwary 
from  drunkenness,  and  in  reclaiming  the  miserable 
drunkard  from  the  error  of  his  ways  ?" 

We  shall  conclude  this  notice  of  a  moat  excellent 
discourse  with  an  extract  calculated  to  explain  the 
utility  Of  the  Society  of  Rechabites,  whose  principle  i* 
the  same  as  that  of  the  ancient  Rechabites  t— 

"The  members  of  this  Institution  propose  to  them. 
selves  all  the  advantages  of  other  benevolent  aad  friendly 
Societies,  and  avoiding  the  dangers  to  which  such  So- 
cieties are  exposed  by  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks.  It 
is  not  necessary  for  as  to  repeat  the  many  evils  of  In- 
temperance. Remove  these  evils,  aad  also  the  tempta- 
tions to  them,  aad  you  art  in  a  fit  condition  tor  improve- 
ment in  health,  in  resources,  in  good  of  every  kind.  Ths 
'  Laws  aad  Regulations'  of  this  order  are  founded  OB  the 
sound  Basis  of  Reason,  Religion,  and  Experience.  Aa4 
it  is  pleasing  to  observe  that  the  plan,  daring  the  last 
five  years,  has  so  far  commended  itself  to  the  judgmes* 
of  the  public,  that  there  are  at  this  time  probably  no  less 
than  300  different  Teats,  In  the  several  districts  of  the 
kingdom.  Supposing  each  tent  to  contain  fifty  members* 
we  shall  then  have  a  total  amount  of  fiftrrn  thouttnd 
persons  wko  are  sober,  industrious,  kind,  aad  friendly ; 
engaged  to  support  themselves,  their  families,  aad  each 
other  '  in  sorrow,  need,  sickness,  or  aay  oner  adver- 
sity.'  In  proportion  as  such  members  increase,  f  lisas, 
poverty,  and  degradation  decrease.  Poor  rates  will  be 
lessened';  education  KOI  advance ;  honesty  will  prevail  t 
industry  will  be  rewarded;  religion  will  flourish.  la 
short,  as  Intemperance  is  the  source  of  so  many  evils,  so 
such  Institutions  as  these  will  be  of  iaealcalaMe  gpsd, 
by  laying  the  axs  to  toe  root  of  those  evils,  aad  by  foe- 
teriog  the  growth  of  what  adorns  the  human  character 
and  enlarges  the  boundaries  and  efficiency  of  the  Chris- 
tian Chorch." 

We  am  delighted  with  this  opportunity  of  recording 
our  sentiments  relative  to  the  Society  of  tUchaUte*  I  we 
believe  that  there  are  several  fraternities  or  unions  of 
this  order  ;  bat  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  them  all 
excellent,  in  respect  to  the  principle  upon  which  they  are 
based.  We  shall  always  be  delighted  to  record  the  aro- 
gress  of  the  Reehabite  Societies  la  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom  ;  aad,  as  -*re  consider  that  aa  organ  nf  Trittntnlissn 
should  be  sW  the  vehicle  of  Rechabitism,  we  shall 
henceforth  pay  more  attention  to  the  latter  subject  thaa 
we  have  hitherto  done.  The  sermon,  -which  we  have 
just  noticed,  is  a  credit  to  its  author,  aad  a  vejs*maxae- 
qni jition  to  sacred  literature. 


REPORT    OP    TEETOTAL    NEWS,   PRO- 
GRESS,  AND  MEETINGS. 

THE   rROCKftSION. 

Oca  Leading  Article  of  last  week,  relative  to  the  PRO- 
exssioit,  has  been  responded  toby  a  host  of  letters  from 
town  and  country  correrpondents,  all  Urea  •cash  ojf 


. 


THE    TEETOTALER, 


ing  the  necessity  .of  the   measure.     Our  Manchester 
"Corree,  ancient,  ME.   WILLIAMS,  the   Secretary   of  the 
.    District  Society,  writes  to  us  as  follows  :  — 

"  If  I  cair  spare  time  from  business,  I  shall  be  with 
you  in  London,  for  your  Annual  Procession.  1  fnp- 
poee  you  trill  insert  the  time  of  its  taking  place  io  your 
valuable  periodical."  .  , 

MR.  DISAPEK,  the  Secretary  of  the  Fitiroy  a««LNurth 
West  London  Auxiliary  to  the  N.  B.  and  !•'.  Temper- 
M'ce  Society,  addresses  us  in  the  following  manner  :— 
•  "  In  reading'your  valuable  journal  of  the  3rd  instant, 
I  was  greatly  pleated  to  find  that  the  Leading  Article 
was  deroted  to  the  necesiity  of  the  Procession  on  Whit- 
Monday;  as  I  had  just  before  been  reading  with  some 
surprise  the  objections  raised  against  it  in  two  other 
Temperance  publications.  If  tbei  i  be  no  Procession, 
we  give  our  opponents  an  opportunity  of  stating  that 
our  cause  is  on  the  decline,  and  (hat  we  dare  not  show 
our  .numbers.  I  trust  that  the  proper  demonstration 
will  take  place  on  the  usual  day  ;  and  we  shall  shake 
the  soul-destroying  traffic  to  its  foundation.  For  this 
purpose,  let  every  sincere  Teetotaler  echo  the  cry  of 
the  '  PROCESSION  !''  that  we  may  convince  our  oppo- 
nents that  the  little  spark;  has  now  kindled  iuto  a 
great  flame  !" 

.  A  most  influential  member  of  the  Teetotal  world, 
who  does  not  with  his  name  now  to  appear,  has  written 
to  us  a  long  letter  on  the  subject,  and  from  which  we 
quote  the  following  :  — 

"  The  Teetotalen  of  London  and  the  suburbs  are 
most  anxious  for  the  Procession  ;  and  it  is  preposter- 
ous to  think  of  disappointing  them.  I  should  not  ob- 

J  set  to  a  Gala,  as  elsewhere  suggested,  at  some  Park  ; 
at  it  would  be  shameful  to  allow  one  or  two  Societies 
to  profit  by  tbe  pecuniary  returns  thereof,  as  on  the 
•ccasion  of  the  Dyrham  expedition.  Neither  should  a 
few  men  in  power  pretend  to  controul  tbe  wishes  of  the 
great  majority^  of  Teetotalers.  lam  delighted  to  see 
that  there  is  sonje  chance  of  the  United  Temperance 
Association  taking  up  this  affair  in  a  spirited  manner. 
Be  assured  that  if  any  one  Society  will  set  the  exam- 
vie,  the  masses  of  the  Teetotalers  will  gladly  follow  it. 
It  is  ridiculout  to  talk  of  the  expense  of  a  Procession, 
and  recommend  a  Gala  as  a  substitute.  Will  not  the 
•ame  expenditure  be  incurred  by  the  latter,  as  by  the 
former  ?  But  if  the  L»ndon  Teetotalers  have  neither, 
they  will  be  far  behind  their  Irish  brethren  in  Ireland 
aud  in  all  the  great  towns,  where  Processions  took 
place  on  Saint  Patrick's  Day,  The  publicans  will 
moreover  rejoice,  and  declare  that  the  cause  is  nearly 
extinguished.  Sorely,  matters  can  be  so  arranged  as 
(n  prevent  the  Committees  of  the  various  Societies  from 
berqj?  involved  in  debt  Tickets  fdr  the  carriages  can 
be  issued  a  sufficient  length  of  time  before  to  ascertain 
how  many  vehicles  are  to  be  provided;  and  I  do  not  see 
why  any  more  expenses  should  be  incurred  by  a  Pro- 
cession than  by  a  Tea-Meeting.  Former  experience, 
Which,  I  admit,  has  been  dearly  purchased  by  the  Com- 
mittees, will  enable  them  to  '  order  these  things  better  ' 
in  future.  At  al'  events,  do  not  let  us  give  tbe  publi- 
cans an  opportunity  of  triumphing  over  us  ;  and  if  the 
Teetotalers  cannot  afford  to  ride  in  procession,  then  let 
them  uwifc;  but  let  them  display  (heir  numbers  some 
fcow  or  another  on  the  ensuing  Whit-Monday  !" 

Another  letter  contains  the  following  remarks. 
which  we  also  submit  to  our  readers  :— 

"  In  the  name  of  common  sense,  what  are  the  Lon- 
4oa  Teetot»)«rs  about  ?  Will  they  be  in  all  things  be- 
hind the  Teetotalers  of  Ireland  and  of  tbe  English 
provinces  ?  Where  is  the  enthusiasm—  where  is  the 
srdonr  which  ought  to  rharacteriie  them?  If  they 
abandon  the  idee,  of  the  Procession,  they  will  manifest 
a  luke-warmneu  in  the  cause  which  will  be  really 
dwreaiiag!" 

THE  CHARTIST  TEETOTAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 
TUB  friends  of  Teetotalism  generally  will  be  pleased  to 
bear  of  the  progress  of  the  cause  in  toy  direction  ;  tnd 
under  the  influence  of  any  sect  or  party.  It  appears 
that  the  Chartist  Teetotal  Associations  are  flourish- 
ing in  London,  aud  in  many  of  the  great  provincial 
cities  and  manufacturing  towns.  Several  Christian 
ministers  hive  joined  their  ranks;  and  many  very 
influejl'jsl  penons  at  Hull,  Sheffield,  Oldham,  .Chester 
Manchester,  Manningham,  Northampton,  Pres 
L'  a-under-Lyne,  Ketter  ing,  Leicester,  fee., 
"  the  example.  Ilk.  H  KSRT  VINCRNT  has 
en  lecturing,  with  considerable  success  at 
ptun,  {Lettering,  and  Leicester,  and  has  en- 
oHed  numerous  converts  beneath  the  banners  of  Tee  to  - 
The  following  is  the  pledge  of  these  Associa- 
tions :—  ''' 

^LA,  B.,  voluntarily  pledge  myself  to  abstain  from 
if  all  intoxicating  drinks  :  that   I  will  neither 
jnyself,  nor  offer  them  toothers;  and  that  I 
IT  in  my  power  to  discourage  their  use.  And 
I  further  pledge  myself  to  use  all  lawful  and  constitu- 
tional means  to,  cause  the  People's  Charter  to  become 
fee  lew  «tSthe  !*•••" 

It  ail  interfering  with,  or  even  alluding  to 
itical  tenets  of  these  Societies,  we  consider  it 
slaty."  to  record  the  progress  of  Teetotalism 
Jj'tjsf        «d  under  all  influence*,  without  reference 
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IRBLAND. 

THK  cause  of  Teetotalism  is  progressing  with  astonish  - 
ng  rapidity  in  Ireland.  The  REV.  MR.  MATHEW  is 
unwearied  in  his  exertions  to  regenerate  his  fellow- 
countrymen.  There  are  now,  but  few  cases  of  relapse; 
and  those  instances  are  followed  by  a  return  to  the 
principle,  with  deep  and  bitter  regret  for  the  backsliding. 
Numerous  Tea-Festivals  followed  Saint  Patrick's  Day 
in  Dublin,  Cork,  ftc. ;  and  several  are  still  in  contem- 
plation, especially  with  a  view  of  encouraging  Irish 
manufactures  Crime  has  diminished  in  a  most  extra- 
ordinary degree  in  Ireland  ;  and  there  are  now  many 
large  and  populous  towns  without  a  single  public -ho  use 
in  them. 

BJRtttARD    CASTLE. 

THAT  admirable  Temperance  periodical,  the  Border  He- 
rald, published  by  Mr.  Hudson  Scott  at  Carlisle,  con- 
taiae  th,e  following  paragraph,  which  has  been  commu- 
nicated to  the  columns  of  that  journal  by  the  Secretary 
of  tbe  Barnard  Castle  Teetotal  Society  :— 

«We  have  been  favoured  with  a  visit  from  MR.  F.  R. 
is,  of  Burmondtop  Hall,  Leeds.  Our  object  in 
bringiag  Mr.  Lees  was  to  discuss  the  subject  of  Total 
Abstinence  with  the  RKV.  \V.  S.  L.  PRATMAN,  inde- 
pendent Minister,  who  has  lately  advanced  topics  from 
bis  pulpit,  and  in  a  printed  circular,  inimical  to  our 
cause,  to  the  effect  that  wine  and.  strong  drinks  are  com. 
manded  and  recommended  by  God  for  the  use  of  man. 
The  reverend  gentleman  having  been  waited  on,  declined 
a  discussion  ;  MR.  LCKS,  however,  delivered  three,  lec- 
tures in  the  Union  Hall,  to  prove  that  teetotalism  b  iu 
accordance  with  divine  revelation,  and  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  benefit  mankind  physically,  morally,  and  spiri- 
tually, which  he  did  in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to 
himself,  and  satisfactorily  to  crowded  audiences.  Tbe 
cause  is  steadily  advancing  in  this  town  and  neighbour- 
hood. We  number  upwards  of  SOO  members,  amongst 
whom  are  fifty-one  reclaimed  characters,  many  of  whom 
are  joined  to  Christian  churches." 

CARLULB. 

TBETOTALISM  is  progressing  favourably  in  Carlisle  and 
its  environs.  A  grand  festival  lately  took  place  at  tbe 
Recbabite  Teat  Room,  Castle-street,  for  tbe  purpose  of 
affording  the  friends  of  MR.  KICHAKD  DLNCAN,  a  staunch 
Teetotaler  of  Carlisle,  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their 
admiration  of  bis  conduct  in  the  cause,  previous  to  his 
departure  for  America.  Mft.  H.  Lowes,  publisher  and 
bookseller,  presided ;  and  several  effective  and  animated 
speeches  were  delivered.  "  After  a  neat  speech  from 
the  chairman,"  says  tie  Border  Herald,  "  the  meeting 
separated,  both  delighted  and  dteply  affected  at  parting 
wltR  so  worthy  a  member  of  the  Teetotal  Society." 
Would  such  scenes  as  these  take  place  in  the  sphere  of 
the  drinting  world  ? 

MANCHESTER. 

THF.  Secretary  of  the  Manchester  District  Temperance 
Society  requests  «•  to  correct  an  error  or  two  which 
crept  into  our  Report,  under  the  head  of  Manchester,  in 
our  Number  of  March  37th.  The  Procession  took  place 
upon  ths  17th  of  March  (Saint  Patrick's  Day),  and  not 
oa  the  UUT  We  should  also  have  stated  that  "the 
sick  Clubs  were  not  so  numerous  as  they  used  to  be, 
and  that  the  Procession  of  Teetotalers  was  larger  than 
on  any  previous  Saint  Patrick's  Day." 

On  Friday  evening,  April  26lh,  MR.  RALPH  HOL- 
KER  delivered  a  lecture  in  the  Temperance  Meeting 
Room  of  the  Peter-street  Branch,  which  was  well  filled. 
Many  signatures  were  received.  MR.  QCORGE  Lo- 
ir AX  continued  his  lectures  upou  his  "  twenty-one  rea- 
sons for  becoming  a  Teetotal)  r,"  at  the  meeting-room 
of  the  Tabernacle  Branch.  The  Independent  Order 
of  RecbebitM  is  weekly  adding  to  its  members.  In 
the  Rules  of  the  Manchester  District'  Temperance 
Society,  we  find  the  fallowing  paragraph  :— 

"  That  while  a  distinct  and  unequivocal  avowal  be 

iade  of  the  establishment  of  this  Society  on  Christian 
principles, 
be  strict! v 

0 
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.,      MT1ROY    AUXILIART    TO    TKS   NEW    BRITISH    AND 
*>'>  •  •  FOREIGN   TEMPERANCE   SOCIETT. 

THIS  spirited  Society  is  now  actively  employed  in 
raiting  subscriptions  for  a  new  banner  and  union- 
jacks,  and  for  the  purpose  of  hiring  a  tend  for  the 
Procession  on  Whit-Monday. 
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;ples,  sectarian  theology  and  party  politics  shall 
icily  avoided  in  all  its  meetings  and  discussions.1' 


KINGDOM    TOTAL    ABSTINENCE    LIFE 
ASSOCIATION. 

ON*  Monday  evening  last,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Temperance  Hall  (late  the  Theatre),  Broadway,  West 
minster,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  object  and 
principles  of  this   Insurance  Company.     On  Tuesday, 

Ihe  13th  instant,   a  meeting,  for  a  similar  purpose,  will 
be  held  at  the  School-room,  Stratford. 


KENT  WARD    BBRMUNDBKT    BRANCH. 

A  MEETING  was  held  on  Sunday  morning,  March  98th, 
at  the  Working  Man's  Chapel,  Dockhead,  MR.  LICAS 
in  tbe  chair.  The  meeting  was  most  ably  addressed  by 
his  gentleman,  and  by  MESSIEURS  SNEAD,  GI.OVER, 
MCCARTHY,  &c.  These  assemblies  will  take  place 
every  Sunday  morning,  at  the  same  place  ;  and  MB. 
DAVIS,  the  Secretary,  informs  us  Bat  Teetotal  advo- 
cates of  all  Societies  will  be  welcome.  When  Mr. 
Davis  last  communicated  with  us,  this  Branch  only  con- 
sisted of  900  members  :  at  that  period  the  Branch  was 
divided ; — it  is  now  however  united,  and  consisUof  two 
thousand  members,  who  are  all  stauuch  to  the  principle, 
and  active  in  its  interests. 

UNITED    TEMPERANCE    ASSOCIATION. 

THE  EXECUTIKB  COMMITTER  of  this  Society  has  been 
compelled  to  alter  its  arrangements  with  regard  to  the 
TEA-FESTIVAL  on  Easter  Monday.  This  Festival  will 
take  place  at  the  MILTON-STREET  INSTITUTION,  at 
five  o'clock  precisely,  on  Easter  Monday.  Cards  of  Ad- 
mission, one  shilling  each,  may  be  obtained  of  MR.  EH- 
BfcRSON,  the  Treasurer,  31,  Fore-street,  City. 

Tbe  Executive  Committee  of  the  United  Temperance 
Association  meets  ever  alternate  Friday  evening,  at 
eight  o'oclock,  at  Hart's  Temperance  Hotel,  Aldersgate-  . 
"  treet.  The  members  of  this  Committee  are  Messieurs 
Emberson,  Pocknell,  Crump,  Benstead,  Kalmier,  John- 
son, Clark,  G.  W.  M.  Reynolds,  Baylls,  Trounce,  Knlpe, 
Sims,  Glennie,  (irimshaw,  Parkins,  Betts,  Farmilo,  and 
Dowling.  On  Monday  evening  last,  the  meeting  of  this 
Society  took  place  at  the  Milton -street  Institution. 

MR.  G.  W.  M.  REYNOLDS  took  the  chair,  and  detailed 
the  adulterations  practised  by  the  brewers  and  publican! 
In  respect  to  their  beer. 

MR.  BENSTBD  said  that  strong  drink  was  absolutely 
unnecessary  for  man,  as  it  neither  gave  him  vigour  to 
perform  his  manual  labour,  nor  energy  in  tbe  pursuit  of 
ais  intellectual  avocations.  The  Pledge  is  a  voluntary 
obligation,  which  Teetotalers  impose  upon  themselves  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  .vows  of  marriage  or  baptism  are 
taken  ;  and  it  is  no  more' a  symbol  or  condition  of  slavery 
than  either  of  those  religious  ordinances.  The  Pledge 
is  a  crutch  by  which  the  frail  in  resolution  may  support 
themselves;  and  if  it  be  really  an  emblem  of  slavery, 
then  (said  Mr.  Benstead)  is  such  slavery  the  moat  en- 
viable condition  of  existence. 

MR.  M  HE  observed  that  he  had  not  much  pity  for  the 
drunkard  ;  but  be  decidedly  pitied  tbe  poor  wife  and  fa- 
mished children,  who  were  the  principal  sufferers  by  bU 
depravity.  .The  degradation  of  the  working  classes  had 
been  effected  by  strong  drink ;  and  Teetotalism  could 
alone  elevate  them  again  to  their  proper  level.  The 
"  double  stout"  makes  the  brewer  stout,  and  the  publi- 
can stout,  and  their  wives  and  children  stout;  but  it 
makes  the  deluded  drunkard  very — very  thin  I  Io  most 
great  moral  reformation*,  some  sacrifices  are  required ; 
— but  could  total  abstinence  from  certain  poisons  be 
deemed  a  sacrifice ! 

MR.  W.  DONALDSON  said  that  he  had  been  six  years 
a  Teetotaler,  had  tried  both  sides  of  tbe  question,  and 
was  enabled  to  give  his  experience  la  favour  of  the 
principle  of  total  abstinence.  The  testimony  of  aB  who 
have  tried  it,  is  favourable  to  the  principle ;  and  even 
those  who  relapse  acknowledge  its  efficacy. 

MR.  HART  said  that  the  previous  speakers  ted  given 
strong  drink  such  a  bad  character,  be  hoped  that  if  the 
said  strong  drink  were  a  friend  of  any  one  then  present, 
the  acquaintance  wonid  be  cut  as  speedily  aa  possible. 
One  of  the  principal  excuses  for  not  becoming  a  Tee- 
totaler, was  because  one's  companions  would  ridicule  the 
act.  But  will  not  a  man  consent  to  a  little  ridicule  when 
he  knows  that  he  is  performing  a  good  action  ? 

MR.  POWELL  said  that  he.  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Hart 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  he  had  derived  from 
the  principle  of  Teetotalism. 

MR.  BATHS  said  that  he  had  beheld  the  advantages 
of  Teetotalism  in  public  and  in  private,  and  especially 
in  the  home  of  the  poor  man. 

MR.  PECK  observed  that  Teetotalism  was  now  looked 
upon  with  a  more  attentive  and  favourable  glance  in 
the  higher  circles  than  it  was  wont  to  be. 

MR.  BIDDLB  detailed  the  .personal  benefits  he  had 
derived  from  the  principle  of  Teetotalism. 

MR.  CHIMP  said  that  much  as  be  wished  to  see  the 
upper  classes  teetotaliied,  his  sympathies  were  more 
especially  enlisted  in  favour  of  the  working  men,  who 
had  so  long  been  degraded  and  debased  by  the  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors.  Mr.  C.-ump  then  expatiated  upon 
the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  the  cause  of" 
Teetotalism  by  a  general  Union,  and  said  that  there 
were  several  great  Societies  now  in  the  metropolis,  of 
which  one  of  the  principal  was  the  United  Temperance 
Association,  *.'.'• 

METROPOLITAN   RAMAN    CATHOLIC   TOTAL    ABSTINENCE 
ASSOCIATION. 

THIS  flourishing  society  will  hold  •  grand  meeting  at    . 
Stratford  on  Tuesday  next  to  form  an  Auxiliary  at  that 
place.     We  shall  jfivt  farther  details  next  week. 
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PICKWICK  MARRIED. 
CHAPTER  XIII.  /. 

THE  AWB-INSPIRINO  NAHRAT1VK  Or  A  TRIAL  FOB. 
MURDER  IS  COMMENCED  BY.,  MK.  Wtl-LER  IN 
THIS  CHAPTER.— SINGULAR  INTERRUPTION  OF 
THE  TALE. — THE  USE  OF  FIGURES  IS  POETRY  IS 
NOW  FAMILIARLY  EXPLAINED  FOR,  THE  FIRST 
TIME.  •  / 

MR.  SAMUEL  WELLHR  was  s.eated»fclOne,  in  the 
kitchen  of  his  master's  *illa  af  Dulwich.  It 
was  ten  o'clock  in -the  evening— or  at  night 
(whichever  the  gentle  reader  my  please  to  de- 
nominate the  hour)  j— Mr.  anil  Mrs.  Pickwick 
had  retired  to  rest  j  Mrs.  Sami/el  "Welter  and  the 
Ihtle  ones  had  also  ascended  w  their  boudoir  j  andj 
old  Mr.  Weller,  who  was  at  tlrat  moment  his  son'*' 
grest  at  the  villa,  was  snorifg  manfully  in  a  teaT^ 
bed  which  had  been  fitted  «p  for  him  in  the  back 
kitchen. 

It  was,  then,  ten  o'clock  at  night.  Sam  had 
about  an  hour  previously  commenced  th4  perusal 
of  a  volume  containing  many  marvellous  tales  of 
ghosts,  extraordinary  occurrences,  remarkable 
coincidences,  &c.;  and  so  intent 'was  lie  upon 
thes»  soul-sttrring  narratives,  that  he  heard  not 
the/  clock  strike:  neither  did  the  nasal  melody 
ed  by  Ins  father  ir.  the  back  kitchen  make 
impression  upon'hjnv,  •  The  narrative  which 
ie  houi  of  teiywa^ocpeciallv  occupying  Mr. 
Jer'a,  dtt*"- '.'JK,  waasove^y  absorbing  in  its 
>rwe  shall  not  hesitate^?  lay  it  before 
,»».  readers.  It  is  supposed  to  be  related  by  an 
individual  who  was  present  at  th«  scene  which 
he  describes :—  • 

"  The  iay  "W  the  trial  dawned.  The  evidence 
_tiy.et0  the  murder  was  altogether  of  acircum- 
lantial  character;  but  the  prejudice  against  the 
isoner  was  extremely "  strong ;  and  no  one 
lOubted  that  a  conviction  would  be  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  trial.  I  arrived  in  the  court  just  as 
the  proceedings  had  commenced.  It  was  a  dark 
and  tempestuous  day ;  and  the  height  of  the 
buildings  which  surrounded  the  court-house  ad- 
ded to  the  gloominess  of  the  scene.  The  prisoner 
w^s  ushered  in,  and  placed  in  the  dock.  There 
was  a  serenity  in  the  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance that  at  once  prepossessed  naejn  His  favour.  I 
had  learned  from  my  experience  that  tftie  counte- 
nance was  indeed  the  mirror  of  the  heart ;  and 
that  it  is-hard  for  the  face\o  assume  a  virtue,  if 
the  soul  hath  it  not ;  and  I  saw  at  once,  from  the 
calmness  of  the  accused,  the  cool  and  collected 
gaze  with  which  he  returned  the  scowls  and 
frowns  of  the  multitude,  that  there  was  a  consci- 
ousness of  innocence.  The  accused  was  arraign- 
ed ;  and  the  trial  proceeded. 

"  The  evidence  disclosed  that  the  deceased  and 
the  prisoner  had  been  drinking  together,  and  had 
quarrelled ;  that  the  prisoner  had  struck  the  de- 
ceased; that  he  had  sworn  he  would  be  the  death 
of  him;  that,  through  the  intercession  of  the  by- 
standers, a  patched-up  reconciliation  had  taken 
place,  willingly  on  the  part  of  the  deceased,  dog- 
gedly on  that  of  the  accused ;  that  the  deceased 
bad  started  to  go  home  by  his  usual  route,  and 
that  the  prisoner  had  immediately  followed  him, 
although  his  home  was  in  a  contrary  direction  ; 
that  sounds  of 'strife  were  heard  very  shortly 
after;  that  the  deceased  had  never  again  been 
heard  of;  that  suspicion  having  fallen  upon  the 
prisoner,  his  steps  on  the  night  in  Question  had 
been  traced ;  that  marks  of  a  struggle  had  beea 
{bund  upon  the  earth,  and  drops  of  coagulated 
blood;  and  that  the  accused, having  been- asked 
to  account  for  the  deceased,  Denied,  that  he"  had 
ever  seen  him  after  the  moment  that  he  left,  on 
the  night  alluded  to.  The prevront  quarrel— the 
threat— the  evident  unwillingness  of  the  accused 
to  become  reconciled  to  the  deceased;  the  fact 
that  he  followed  him— the  noise  of  the  conflict 


supposed  to  have  subsequently  taken  place — and 
the  indications  of  strife  and  blood-shed  that  the 
path  afforded,  joined  to  (lie  sudden  disappearance 
of  the  deceased,  all  combined  to  fTx  the  crime  of 
murder  upon  the  prisoner.  No  importance  was 
riven  to  the  fact  that  the  body  had  not  been 
Pound,  as  a  deep  and  rapid  river  flowed  immedi- 
ately by  the  spot,  and  wended  its  way  to  the 
ocean ; — and  into  the  river  the  body  was  suppos- 
ed to  have  been  thrown. 

"  Such  was  the  case  for  the  prosecution ;  and  it 
increased  the  excitement  against  the  unfortunate 
individual  at  the  bar.  But  ne  still  retained  the 
pffcanmi'c  of  perfect  calmness ;  and  his  counsel 
proceeded  to  address  the  jury  in  his  defence.  He 
said  that  all  the  matters  that  had  been  testified 
to,  were  doubtless  true,  but  that  they  gave  no 
evidence  of  the  prisoner's  guilt ;  that  it  was  true 
he  had  quarrelled  with  John  Grimes,  the  indivi- 
vidual  whom  he  was  alleged  to  have  murdered, 
and  that  he  had  stmck  him ;  that  the  threat  he 
made  was  Iwt  the  idle  declaration  of  a  man  who 
was  excited  by  liquor ;  that  he  had  become  recon- 
ciled to  him  unwillingly,  because  he  bad  no  faith 
in  his  overtures ;  that  he  bad  followed  Grimes 
that  night,  because  he  had  business  with  a  neigh- 
bour in  the  direction  of  Grimes's  house;  but  that 
Grimes  having  walked  faster  than  himself,  he  had 
lost  sight  of  him  immediately,  and  had  not  seen 
him  again  that  night. 

"  While  the  counsel  for  the  defence  was  speak- 
ing, it  was  evident  to  me  that,  although  his  argu- 
ments had  their  weight  upon  the  judge,  they  had 
none  up»n  the  jurors  or  oy-standers.    The  jury 
had  especially  made  uji  their  mind  to  the  prisoner's 
guilt,  and  were  determined  that  his  life  should  be 
taken.      The  counsel  for  the  prisoner  called  wit- 
nesses to  character,  and  the  neighbour  to  prove 
that  he  had  business  with  him  on  the  night  in  ques- 
tion; and  then  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  rose 
to  deliver  the  rejoinder.  He  dwelt  with  bitter  and 
burning  eloquence  upon  the  crime  of  murder ; — 
he  spoke  of  the  cool  and  deliberate  manner  of  the 
prisoner,  and  reproached  him  as  one  who,  like  a 
cannibal,  could  glut  over  the  mangiM  remains 
of  his  victim :  he  dwelt  with  great  minuteness, 
clearness,  and  ingenuity,  upon  the  train  of  cir- 
cumstances '  which  could  not  lie ;'  and  he  threw 
a  web  of  guilt  around  the  prisoner  that  no  one 
doubted  v.  ould  involve  him  in'destruction.    But 
still  the  prisoner  quailed  not.    The  judge  sum- 
med up  the  case  to  the  jury,  narrating  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  unfolding  the  law :  he  admitted 
that  the  facts*  were  very  strong  against  the  ac- 
cused, but  that  one  material  link  was  wanting; — 
it  had  not  betn  proved  that  (irimet  teat  dead ! 
He  concluded  by  admonishing  them  that  they 
should  not  convict  unless  they  had  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  that  fact.    But  the  caution  was  thrown 
away  upon  the  excited  feelings  of  the  jury.    The 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  had  so  worked  upon 
them  by  his  clamour  for  a  conviction — his  anxiety 
to  prove  the  prisoner  guilty — his  torturings,  his 
wnthings,  his  almost  prayers  to  aw  •  jplish  that 
end,— that  a  prnindicfe  was  excited    .gainst  the 
unhappy  indivfc^Bfcthe   dock,  and   neither 
reason  nor  justice  coureQiush  it.  The  Jury,  with- 
out retiring,  delivered  a  verdict  of  Guilty;  and 
the  judge  was  about  to  put  on  the  black  cap,  when 
the  prisoner  spoke  as  follows: — 'I  ask  permission 
of  the  court  to  call  a  witness  who,  I  think,  will  re- 
lieve me  "of  this  diabolical  charge ;  who  will, prove 
that  ray  hands  are  not  red  with  blood ;  who  will 
shew  the  impropriety  and  danger  of  a  conviction 
upon  circumstantial  evidence ;  in  short,  who  will 
satisfactorily  convince  the  malign  ant  and  demon- 
like  heart  of  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  that 
I  am  innocent  of  this  crime.' 

"The  judge  asked  the  counsel  for  the  prose- 
cution if  he  had  any  objection  to  the  production 
of  this  witness.  '  None,'  replied  the  counsel 


with  a  bitter  sneer ;  '  but  if  he  wishes  to  convince 
me,  and  to  save  his  neck  from  the  gallows,  he 
had  better  produce  John  Grimes  himself.'1—'  That 
is  precisely  the  witness  I  intend  to  introduce,' 
said  the  prisoner  Very  coolly ;  ami,  plevatirrg  bis 
voice,  he  cried,  '  JOHN  GRIMBS  !*/  j'  '"-v. 

"  This  proceeding  created  great  excitement. 
Some  of  the  by-standers  laughed  aloud:  other* 
heaped  bitter  execrations  upon  the  prisoner ;  and 
the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  sneeringly  asked 
him  '  if  he  would  have  John  Grimes  called 

ain  ?'  The  judge  was  now  evidently  fait  • 
changing  his  favourable  opinion  of  the  prisoner, 
who,  he  thought,  was  using  an  unpardonable 
frivolity  with  the  court.  I -turned  towards  the 
prisoner,  and  was  amazed  at  the  terrific  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  his  countenance.  Its 
placidity  ami  composure  were  gone :  it  was  co- 
vered with  livid  spots,  and  immense  drops  of  per- 
spiration were  rolling  rapidly  from  his  brow  ;— 
the  eyes  gleamed  with  an  unnatural  brightness, 
and  the  hair  stood  up  with  that  unerring  indica- 
tion of  great  bodily  fear  or  mental  horror. 

"  '  Call  him  again— in  God's  name !'  shouted 
he,  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

"  The  crier  of  the  court  repeated  the  call.  At 
that  moment  the  storm,  which  had  been  slumber 
ing  for  a  short  time,  burst  forth  with  tenfold  vir 
lence.  The  rain  beat  furiously  upon  the^«ky='  < 
lights ;— the  wind  howled  and  moaned*like  a 
damned  spirit ;  and  several  of  the  tiles  fell  from 
the  roofs  of  the  adjacent  buildings  into  the  street, 
with  a  tremendous  crash,  startling  the  already 
excited  inmates  of  the  tribunal.  It  was  an  awful 
scene  without ;  it  was  a  still  more  awful  one  with- 
in. The  unearthly  appearance  of  tije  prisoner—- 
the sudden  and  awful  change  that  bad  taken 
place  in  him — his  solemn  adjuration — and  his 
earnest  manner,— all  had  deeply  affected  the 
spectators;  and  many  looked  as  if  they  really 
expected  to  see  the  murdered  man  rise  at  the 
invocation.  Ali  were  agitated — save  the  impla- 
cable counsel  for  the  prosecution,  who  sate  scowl- 
ing at  the  accused,  with  a  look  of  triumph  and 
fiendish  exultation  upon  his  countenance.  The 
judge  rallied  himself,  and  put  on  the  black  cap, 
preparatory  to  pronouncing  the  awful  sentence* 
of  death  upon  the  prisoner ;  and  already  had  he 
begun  his  solemn  address,  when  suddenly  an  in- 
dividual rose,  no  one  knew  from  precisely  which 
spot,  and  striding  to  the  witness'  box,  and  throw- 
ing off  a  huge  cloak  which  enveloped  his  form, 
disclosed  to  the  horror-stricken  and  amazed 
crowd,  the  pale  and  wasted  features  of  JOHX 
GRIMKC! 

"  The  effect  was  electrical.  The  judge  turned 
ghastly  pale;  and  several  of  the  by-standers 
rushed  out  into  the  storm.  The  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  fainted.  At  last  order  was  in  some 
measure  restored.  Grimes  proceeded  to  say  that, 
oil  the  night '  of  the  supposed  murder,  he  bad 
gone  but  a  short  distance  when  he  was  accosted 
by  an  individual ;  and  just  at  thafnjoment— " 

And  jus  tat  this  moment— .just  as  Mr.  Samuel 
Weller  was  arriving  at  the  most  pithy  part  of  this 
narrative,  of  death,  blood-shed,  and  torture — he 
happened  to  raise  bis  head — a  strange  noise  bad 
aroused  hir  from  his  application  to  the  book — 
and,  to  his  horror  and  alarm,  a  dreadful  fprm 
stalked  slowly  and  majestically  into  the  kitchen ! 

Mr.  ftmnel  Weller  started  from  his  chair — 
and  at  that-  moment  the  clock  struck  eleven. 
The  candle  had  riot  been  snuffed  for  some,  time, 
and  the  light  it  threw  around  was  most  gloomy 
and  dull.  It  was  really  an  awful  monlent— and 
still  the  strange  figure  drew  nearer  and  nearer. 
It  is  impossible  to  Bay  how. Mr.  .Samuel  Weller 
would  nave  acted,. had  not  a  closer  inspection 
of  the  mysteriom  figure  somewiutt  allayed  hi* 
fears. 
•  ''VeU,rm  Mowed  if  thia  here  inidnifbiwuilos 
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isn't come  to  call  u 
latedSam.    "Butvbi 

"  That  wos  the  obacrwalp&%&!&ivel>.vi"h  WOR 
made  by  the  ovcrwtr*s  Wife  ven  her  husband 
come  hojjieupber  artar<i  vestry  dinner.'-'  .  «~ 

"  And  wot  are  yojEft-do'in*  at  this  here  time 
it,  gr-ttin'  i-p  siSv/lkrn'  about  Uke  a  som- 

veyeti  the  jolly  red  countenance  of  his  resp'ected ' 
father  developing  itself  amidst  the  ample  folds  of 
an  immense  blanket. 

."Itell  'eewot  it  is,  Snmivel,"  said 'the  old 
gentleman,  seating  hiniatdl'  iqinu  fuchair  near  the 
kitchen-fire,    which  Vas  'burning    cheerfully; 
",1'ie  bitt  a.-dreamiii'  of  a  tidy  young  'ooaoaa, .of 
about  forty-two  year  o'age,  as  I've  fell  in  with 
lately,  and  as  is  w«t>y  likely,  Sammy,  to  make 
... .      your  old  father  change  his  intentions  with  re- 
speck  to  perpetiwal  silly-busy." 
"  Silly-busy  !  wot's  that  ?"  demanded  Sam. 
?'  Awqidance  o'  the  marriage  state,  Samivel," 
replied  his  father.     •    • 

.<J^A'5i-celibaey.!"'.cried  Sam:  "J  understand 
..fca'w'l*   But  WKy  should  that  there  hidea  make 
yo»*-.get  out ,o'  your  bed,  and  go  prowlin'  about 
the  house  like  a  old  ghost?" 

£J  don't  know'  4iow  it  wos,  Sammy,"  answered 
tbe  old  gentleman;  "but  [  avoke  up  wery  sud- 
den,  and  bethought  me  o'  do  in'  as  a  great  many 
of  them  fellers  that  are  called  poets  .does,  sich  is 
committin'  my  refleckshuns  lo  paper.  I  sees  a 
light  in  tbe  kiiehen,  I  gets  up,  1  throws  this  here 
flannel  horse-cloth.ahput  my  old  carcase,  and  I've 
jist  brought  a  bit  o'.  paper  along  wittt<me  to  draw 
up  a  sort  o' poetic  valentine." 

""Wbv  R  old  goblin  it  "is !"  cried  Sara. 
V  '  ,,  *^Now,  don't  talk  nonsense,  Samivel, ''  said  the 
^  X>ld  .gentleman  :  "  but  jist  take  and  write  down 
gre,  -wot  ^  shall  te.lt'  'ee.  The  later  the  hour,  the 
that  more  sentimental  the  bisnes.s,  as  the  bousr- 
AMOI  breaker  said  ven  he  got  in  ,at  the  old  lady's 
Beasvioder." 

g«.  tl  "  And  who  is  tills  here  flame  o' ypur'n?"  de- 
»  «  landed  Sam,  eyeing  his  father  wijb  a  comical 
^^ijiression  of  countenance,  while  iae_»ld  gentle- 
"  m  himself  sate  solemnly  wrapped  up  in  the 
Swket. 
•We«er  do  you  mind,  Samivel,"  was  the  reply : 

h*  nirV»r  a  VirlrW— that's  von  thinir !" 


The  above  lines  wei>  followed  by  t  thpi-H  which 
detailed,  in  awnilar  sfain,  the  attachment  of  the 
sender  tattte^Ber<\jvo»/  and,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Sa- 
muel Weller(  Mhd  fcrofr^ht  the  composition  \o  a 
fmifch,  h»  fMEokfl£l*Wa»;._r,  and  read  it  to  him.. 
Tli*  old  gentlemfqj^c  however  .so  drowsy^  that 
he  could  not  be  iniltictd  ,o  comprehend  the  mean- 
ing of  the.  effusion ;  and  lite  second  reading  was 
accordingly  postponed un<l  the  following  aay.  " 

(To  be  coDtloned  iHoorceit.)  . 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  INEBRIETY. 
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'        DEVKLOl'ID 


IN    TBS    LIFE    OF   A 

1'LA  I  E  IX.—  llehold  our  hero  eulisted  in  the  Spanish 
Legioii  !  He  is  not  tp.be  recognised  in  that  dashing 
ofli««r  who,  sword  in  hand,  is  leading  on  his  squadron 
to  the  conflict  :  hut  he  is  to  be  seen  OB  the  left  flank, 
in  a  line  with  the  other  privates  of  the  corps.  Strange 
vicissitudes  has  this  young  man  seen  1  Released  from 
the  Debtors'  Prison  br.means  of  the  Insolvents'  Court, 
he  •foundvh>msey  penniless.  He  turned  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left—  he  looked1  before  and  behind  bin  —  and 
be  saw  no  aveuue  of  escape  from  the  pinching  piTerty 
whbh  had  overtaken  him.  He  applied  to  his  friends 
whThad  sworn  to  "  stick  by  him  till  death  ;"  and  so  far 
from  coming  even  close  enough  to  him  to  stand  the  re- 
motest chance  of  there  bsing  any  sticking  in  the  matter, 


had  supported  all'  the' fury,  o; 
and  ha4  fiSoght  foremost  in  tfce 
army ;  and  yet  they  were  even  denied  the  price  01 
limbs  which  they  had  lost  in  the  service  of  the  nug/ 
ful  foreigners.  At  length  our  hero  is  driven  to  desj. 
tion  >,  for  once  ,he  hss  failed,  to  obtsjin  his  usual  supply 
intoxicating  liqnor  ; — he  .visits  tbe  office — no  satisfac- 
tory tidings  yet, — aid,  in  atnomsnt  of  despair,  he  dashes 
to  the  grojiftd  the  bottle  which  b*  had  repaired  to  that 
place,  as  a  last  hope,  to  seek  the  means  to  fill. 
.  PLATE  XI.— The  fragments  *of  the  bottle  lying 
•pbn  the  ground,  opened  a  new  current  of  ideas  in  hi* 
mind.  He  suddenly  began  to  think  that  all  hit  miseries 
had  originated  in  bis  attachment  to  that  bottle.  He 
cast  a  retrospective  glance  over  his  life,  and  he  reajfly 
traard  all  the  various'  episodes  of  misfortune,  whisk 
characterized  it,  to  his  habits  of  dissipation  and  intem- 
perance. He  had  heard  something  about  Ttettrtalirtn  ; 
and  he  remembered  that  he  had  often  laughed  at  and. 
ridiculed  tbe  idea.  He  now  began  to  give  it  his  sober 
and  serious  'consideration.  He  reflected  that  so  long  as 
be  drank  moderately  he  was  in  danger ;  but  that  were  he 
to  abstain  altogether,  he  should  be  safe.  All  good  feel, 
ings  were  not  destroyed  in  his  mind ;  arid  he  resolved 
that  evening  to  repair  to  some  place  of  Teetotal  meet' 
ing,  and  heat  the  arguments  advanced  in  favour  of  the 
system.  He  felt  satisfied  with  this  resolution:  and  as 
he  walked  along  the  streets,  he  met  a  friend  who  ad- 
jvanced  him  a  snail  loan.  It  seemed  that 'Providence 


h, 


airrH  a  vidder— that's  von  thing !' 

i  ottered  these  words,  old  Mr.  Weller  pro- 
duced a  piece  of  paper  which  he  had  hitherto 
held  beneath'  his  blanket ;  and  requested  his  son 
i  «nact  the  part  of  his  secretary.  Sam  was  wil- 
Bg  to  oblige  the  old  gentleman  and  to  divert 
imself,  notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the 
hour ;  and  he  accordingly  prorured  pen  and  ink 
to  commence  his  ta.sk.  On  close  inspection.,  he 
found  that  the  paper  was  ruled  as  if  for  account^, 
viz.,  across  with  blue  lines,  and  rectangularly  near 
the  outer  "edge  with  red  for  the  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence. 

"Wery  good!"  cried  Sam,  as  he  noticed  this 
circumstance  to  his  lather ;  "  I've  often  heerd 
it  said  that  figuret  is  allowed  in  poetry ;  andtjow 
I'm  blowed  if  I  don't  understand  how  to  Intro* 
duce  'em.  It  never  struck  me  afore." 

So,  instead  of  being  in  bed  by  twelve,  Mr.  Sa- 
muel Weller  sate  down  to  court  the  Nine :  his 
father  fell  into  the  idea  of  using  .figures  in  the 
projected  effusion;  but  as  he  shortly  4jell  into  a 
nap  also,  and  then  nearly  into  the  fire-piece,  Snra 
was  left  almost  undisturbed  to  compose  the  fol- 
lowing verses,  which  we  have  rescued  from  the 
ambiguous  condition  of  orthography  and  mean- 
ing in  which  they  were  left  by  their  author ;  and 
which  we  arc  now  enabled  to  present  to  our  rea- 
ders  in  an  intelligible  form  :— 

Thou  can*'t  not  hqpe,  O  nymph,  divies, 

That  I  should  e>«r  court  tbe        ....  Q 

Or  that  when  pawion's  glow  U  done, 

My  heart  can  svef  love  but 1 

\f  h"fl  from  hope's  ftoirsr  exhal«s. the  dew, 
Then  Love's  false  smile  deserts  as       .     . 
Then  Fancy's  light  begHt».to  flee, 
And  life  is  robbed  of  all  th«  ...     .     .     . 

And  Sorrow,  sail,  b«r  tears  mast  pour      • 
O'er  cheeks  where  roses  bloomed  fit  ,     . 


Yes— life's  *  sc*tM  all  dim  a*  Styx ; 
Its  joys  are  dear  at  tbrte  andr>.     .    ,     , 
Its  NMares  fly  so  wicltly  MJU*, 

^W,W»«««*ljf**pU  ™     .   -, 
Oh  '  for  the  dreuns  that  may  4arn«« 
tn  we  shall  corn*  to   .     ,      .     . 

»  bras*»  n»  mote  is  filled  with  *«wt«n 
•*s    .     . 


they  eluded  him  as  if  he  were  a  peripatetic  pestilence, 
Like  the  associates  of  Noureddm,  in  the  story  of  the 
"  Fair  Persian"  in  the  "  Arabian  Tales,"  be  found 
himself  avoided  by  all  those  whom  he  had  once  made 
welcome  to  the  abode  of  his  wealth.  The  same  blast 
which  hurls  down  the  fabric  of  mortal  fortunes,  chills 
also  the  heart  of  friendship.  Beduced  to  despair  — 
unable  to  dig,  and  to  beg  ashamed—  he  seized  the  first 
opportunity  of  obtaining  bread  that  presented  itself. 
He  enlisted  in  the  Spanish  Legion,  and  embarked  for  a 
foreign  land,  to  fight  the  battles  of  a  sovereign  whom 
he  eared  nothing  about,  against  a  Pretender  the  merits 
of  whose  case  he  did  not  understand.  He  was  now  ex- 
posed to  the  most  dreadful  hardships,—  compelled  to  en- 
dure the  most  fatiguing  marches,  and  to  eat  provisions 
which  hunger  alone  on  many  occasions  urged  him  to 
touc,h,—  mid  glad  when,  bivouacking  in  the  midst  of 
some  desert  place,  or  deep  forest,  he  could  obtain  a 
ration  of  some  meat  cut  from  some  miserable  bullock 
not  half  an  hour  killed,  and  yet  warm  and  quivering. 
The  Chapelgorris,  or*  Guerillas,  employed  in-  the  Queen's 
service,  invariably  obtained  the  J>est  quarters  and  the 
Choice  of  provisions  ;  and  thmmKrable  foreigners,  who 
;ave  their  experience,  their  dneiplioe.  and  their  energies 
to  the  Queen's  cause,  were  treated  */itu  every  indignity 
by  their  .Spanish  comrades.  At  times  our  heru  was 
exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of  the  battle-  field  ;  and  on, 
uiany  occasions  did  be  dare  peril"  more  alarming  than 
even  the  aspect  of  tbe  enemy,  to  obtain  a  supply  of  that 
liquor,  the  taste  for  which  still  pertinaciously  controlled 
alt  hU  actions.  At  length  he  was  compelled  from  a 
severe  wound  in  his  left  arm  to  retire,  from  the  active 
business  of  the  Legion;  and  he  shortly  afterwards 
embraced  an  opportunity  of  retaining  to  England.  He 
arrived  in  tbe  metropolis  without  a  futhing  in  bis 
pocket,  and  without  a  friend  to  apply  to  in  the  hour  of 
us  deep  distress^, 

JvCstUl  does  the  fatal  propensity,  which  has 
brought  about  his  ruin,  pursue  him.  On  his  arrival  in 
London,  he  sought  the  office  where  the  arrears  of  pay 
were  to  be  Bellied,  and  he  was  told  that  no  instructions 
had  yet  been  rectiyed.  Although  famishing  with  hunger, 
he  made  away  with  some  article  of  apparel  to  procure 
drink.  '  He  didT  not  as  yet  know  that  Ihu  same  strong 
drink  had  ruined  Gnu,  as  it  rui&ed  and  still  ruins  millions 
of  others.  It  would  be  impossible  to  say  how  he  sub- 
sisted for  some  weeks.  Penury  and  want  were  bis  con- 
stant companions:  misery  and  disttena  haunted  him 
!ike  spectres  ;  he  saw  everything  through  the  moUum  of 
his  own  misfortunes.  He  looked  with  a  jaundiced  eye 
upon  the  prosperity  of  the  wealthy,  aad  did  not  reflect 
upon  the  probable  origin  aad  cause  of  the  fortune  which 
he  envied.  He  sought  to  drown  -his  cares  in  strong 
drink  ;  and  so  loaf  as  be  could  obUin  a  sufficient  supply 
of  that,  he  abandoned  all  ideas  of  Averting  himself  to 
obtain  a  livelihood.  And  BOW  behold  him  —  a  mendi- 
caut  in  the  strekts-)  not  knowing  when  he  rose  in  the 
morning,  where  he  was  to  sleep  at  night  ;  aad  a*  often 
slumbering  beneath  the  dry  arches  of  Waterloo  Bridge 
at  elsewhere,—  always  starving  ;.  and  yet  always  con- 
triving to  obtain  his  fill  of  strong  liquor.  It  is  really 
astonishing  how  the  intemperate  cajt  find  means  to  pan- 
der to  their  depraved  taste,  at  times  when  they  can  not 
procure  bread  :  but  it  U  nevertheless  a  fact  that  they 
io  so  contrive.  Each  day  did  our  hero  repair  to  the 
office  where  the  arrears  were  to  be  paid  ;  and  each  daj 
did  h«  depart,  without  having  bis  just  claims  satisfied. 
JU/t,  on  each  occasion,  was  there  a  crowd  of  miserable, 
womnded,  starving  wretches,  like  himself—  eolleotM 
MUad  tbe  doors  of  the  same  office—  and  compelled  to 
anpish  of  dtaappointitunt.  And  in  the 
tscii  ••Jfanra,  they  sseSMd  not  to 
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absolutely  smiled  .upon  his  good  design  ;  and  he  procured 
a  wholesome  meal,  -at  which  he  drank  water  t  He  now 
returned  a  blessing  to  Heaven  for  that  meal »  and  this 
was  the  first  time  h«  had  ever  done  so.  A  seasathrn  of 
contentment  and  happiness  cheered  him;  and)  he  felt 
that  his  long  drooping  courage  was  reviving  .within 
In  the  evening  be  proceeded  to  an  asMlkhty* 
ro^m  where  a  popular  Teetotal  advocate  was  lecturing. 
Tbe  arguments  he  heard  confirmed  him  in  his  good  rsti 
lutions  :  wisdom  seemed  to  dictate  every  word  which 
fell  upon  the  ears  of  our  hero — a  film  fell  from  his 
eyes — he  saw,  and  he  believed.  One  circumstance  par- 
ticularly struck  him : — he  could  easily  recognise  the 
Teetotalers  who  were  present,  because  he  had  only  to 
separate  the  cleanly,  respectable,  ani  well-dad  portion 
of  the  audience  from  thr  miserable,'  dirty,  and1  rspged 
beings  who  thronged  near  the  door.  Many  of  those 
Teetotalers  bad  oaie  been  equally  dirty  and  ragge^  as 
the  idlers  nt  the  entrance  :  out,  when  they  abandoked 


the  ways  of  Intemperance,  th*T   soon  found  themse 
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well-dressed  and   aoxions  co  appear  respectable,     fop. 

hero  no  longer  hesitated  :— -h* 

ly  appended  his  name  to Iftfplcugc- u*WMx  "* 

the  mole..         y  •*-*  ^^iSj 

PLATE  Xlt— A«i  he  was  not  deceived,  nor 
pointed  ; — for  Providence  indeed  «'ttiled  upon  him  :  and, 
as  if  to  afford  him  another  chance  of  doing  well  in  this 
world,  tliat  same  aft-wise  and-  mercifufyrovidence  agaip 
placed  a  fortune  at  his  command.     lie  received  a  legacy 
from    some  rich   relative  ;  and,  guided  •}   his   former 
bitter  experience,  was  enabled  to  turn  tm»  bum  to  r  /  * 
good  account.     He  persisted  in  his  career  of  total  absti- '* 
nence    from  the   fertile  cause  of  evil,   and  found   tiMt 
sobriety  was  the  architect  of  fortune-,  as  intemperance 
was  their  demon's  her  : — he  espoused  a  lovely  girl,  whoss- 
love  he  won  by  his  exemplary  conduct ;— -and  we  now 
beheld  him  and  his  beauteous  bride  sitting  contentedly  - 
in  each  other's  society,  penning  The  Teetotaler  journal,  r 


OF  WORDS  AND  LANGUAGE. 


A  word  is  a  sound,  of  which  no  part  of  itself  is  signi- 
ficant ;  bat  a.  sentence  has  ail  its  parts  significant. 
Brutes  do  not  possess  speech  in  to  high  a  degree  u 
man,  and  yet  they  seem  to  possess  it  in  some  degree,  but, 
that  only  in  respect  to  their  passions :  for  instance,  a  . 
hen  has  a  particular  note  to  call  her  chickens  together ; 
•  dog  has  a  particular  sound  to  express  his  anger  by,  u 
barking,  and  another  and  different  one  to  express  paim 
by,  as  yelling.  The  eause  why  brutes  do  not  posses* 
speech  in  so  high  a  degree  as  man  U  owing  in  son* 
measure  to  man's  having  the  power  of  making  articulate 
sounds.  Bnt  it  is  not  altogether  owing  to  that,  for 
there  are  many  bird*  that  may  be  taught  to  make  arti- 
culate sound,  distinct  enough.  Now,  language  consists 
chiefly  of  general  names,  the  ideas  of  which  ace  get 
by  abstraction,  which  faculty  brutes  do  not  posseu,  and 
therefore  cannot  use  general  names  with  propriety ;  and 
this  .is  seen  by  experiment  ;  for  instance— if  yoa  yet  a 
parrot,  yon  may  teach  it  proper  names,  such  *s  Toot, 
William,  tut.,  bat  can  never  get  it  to  use  general 
names,  such  as  man,  hone,  cow,  Jse.  piopcr'.y,  which  U 
the  chief  reason  why  brutes  do  not  possess  langnsy:  is 
so  high  a  degree  as  man. 

Words  are  not  the  names  of  things,  but  the  signs  of 
our  ideas.  The  word  gold,  when  written  or  when  ut- 
tered, dots  net,  as  some  people  i»»»*rine,  de*ote  th« 
substance  itself,  bat  the  idea  i*  the  speaker's  mind, 
which  differs  in  different  persons,  though  the  4ubst»oee 
itself  tesaaioc  the  same.  A  person  shows  you  «  pie«« 
of  monev.  which  you  call  a  mmnifn ;  but  •MtfMsjBW 
not  the  name  of  the  piece  of  money  ;  it  is  the  I 
give  to  the  idea  you  have  of  thatniece  of  < 
if  two  persons  were  to  see  that^kece  of 
would  both  call  it  a.  sovereign.  Bsls 
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ing  the  necessity  of  the  measure.  Our  Manchester 
Correspondent,  M"R.  WILLIAMS,  the  Secretary  of  the 
District  Society,  writes  to  us  as  follows  : — 

"  If  I  can  spare  time  from  business,  I  shall  he  with 
you  in  London,  for  your  Annual  Procession.  1  sup- 
pose you  will  insert  the  time  of  its  taking  place  iji  your 
valuable  periodical."  - 

Mit.  DiiAPKK,  the  Secretary  of  tin-  Fitzroy  and  North 
West  London  Auxiliary  to  the  \.  li.  and  F.  Temper- 
ance Society,  addresses  us  in  the  following  manner  : — 

11  In  reading' your  valuab'p  journal  o('  the  3rd  instant, 
I  was  greatly  pleased  to  find  that  the  Leading  Article 
was  devoted  to  the  necesiity  of  the  Procession  on  Whit- 
Monday;  as  I  had  just  before  been  rending  with  some 
surprise  the  objections  raised  against  it  in  two  other 
Temperance^-  publications.  "  If  there  be  no  Procession, 
we  give  our  opponents  an  opportunity  of  stating  that 
our  cause  is  on  the  decline,  and  that  we  dare  no».  show 
our  nAimb0M.  I  trust  that  the*  proper  demonstration 
will  take  place  on  the  n-nal  day  ;  and  we  shall  shake 
the  soul-destroying  traffic  to  its  foundation.  For  this 
purpose,  let  every  sincere  Teetotaler  echo  the  cry  of 
the  '  PJIOI  tssioN  !'  that  we  may  cunvincfe  our  oppo- 
nents tli  ic  tlie  little  spark  has  now  kindled  into  a 
great  flame  !" 

A  most  influential  member  of  the  Teetotal  world, 
who  does  not  with  his  name  now  to  appear,  has  written 
to  U"  a,  long  letter  on  the  subject,  and  from  which  we 
rjuote  the  following  : — 

"The-  Teetotalers  of  London  and  the  suburbs  are 
most  anxious  fur  the  Procession ;  and  it  is  preposter- 
ous to  think  of  disappointing  them.  I  should  not  ob- 
ject to  a  Gala,  as  elsewhere  suggested,  at  some  l*iirk  ; 
but  it  would  be  shameful  to  allow  one  or  two  Societies 
to  profit  by  the  pecuniary  returns  thereof,  as  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Dyrhain  expedition.  Neither  should  a 
few  men  in  power  pretend  to  controul  the  wishes  of  the 
great  majority  of  Teetotalers.  I  ;im  delighted  to  see 
that  there  is  some  chance  of  the  I'nited  Temperance 
Association  taking  up  this  atTair  in  a  spirited  manner. 
Be  assured  that  if  any  one  Society  will  set  the  e.xam- 

rle,  the  masses  of  the  Teetotalers  will  gladly  follow  it. 
t  is  ridiculous  to  talk  of  the  expense  of  a  Procession, 
and  recommend  a  Gala  ;\*  a  substitute.  Will  r.pt  the 
same  expenditure  be  incurred  by.ihe  latter,  as  Cy  the 
former?  But  if  the  London  Teetotalers  have  rreither, 
they  will  be  far  behind  their  Irish  "brethren  in  Ireland 
and  in  all  the  great  town*,  where  Processions  took 
place  on  Saint  Patrick's  Day.  The  publicans  will 
moreover  rejoice,  and  declare  that  the  cause  is  nearly 
extinguished.  Surely,  matters  can  be  so  arranged  as 
to  prevent  the  Committees  of  the  various  Societies  from 
lieing  involved  in  debt.  Tickets  for  the  carriers  can 
be  issued  a  sufficient  length  of  time  before  to  ascertain 
Jio\v  many  vehicles  arc  to  be  provided  ;  ami  I  do  not  see 
why  any  more  expenses  should  be  incurred  by  a  Pro- 
cession than  by  a  Tea-Meeting.  Former  experience, 
which,  I  admit,  has  been  dearly  purchased  by  the  Com- 
mittees, will  enable  them  to  '  order  these  things  better  * 
in  future.  At  all  events,  do  not  let  us  give  the  publi- 
cans an  opportunity  of  triumphing  over  us  ;  and  if  the 
Teetotalers  cannot  afford  to  ride  in  proces-ion.  then  let 
them  u-alk ;  but  let  them  display  their  numbeis^otue 
how  or  another  on  the  ensuing  Whit- Monday  !" 

Another  letter  contains  the  following  remark', 
which  we  also  submit  to  our  readers  :— 

"  In  the  name  of  common  sense,  what  are  the  Lon- 
don Teetotalers  about  ?  Will  they  be  in  all  things  be- 
hind the  Teetotalers  of  Ireland  ami  of  the  EnglNh 
provinces?  Where  is  the  enthusiasm — where  is  the 
ardour  which  ought  to  characterise  them?  A(  they 
abandon  the  idea  of  the  Procession,  they,  will  manifest 
a  luke-wartnnejp  in  the  cause  which*  will  be  really 
distressing !" 

THE  CHARTIST  TEETOTAL.  ASSOCIATIONS. 

THE  friends  of  Teetotalism  generally  will  be  pleased  to 
hear  of  the  progress  of  the  cadise  in  any  direction  ;  and 
under  the  influence  of  any  sect -or  party.  Itjappears 
tha't  the  Chartist  Teetotal  Associations  are"~rlourish- 
ing  in  London,  and  in  many  of  the  great  provincial 
•  cities  and  manufacturing  towns.  Several  Christian 
ministers  have  joined  their  ranks;  and  many  very 
inllinnti.il  persons  at  Hull,  Sheffield,  Oldham,  Chester- 
Held,  Manchester,  M.innin^h.im,  Northampton,  Pres- 
ton, Ashton-under-Lyne,  Kettering,  Leicester,  &c., 
have  followed  Uie  example.  MR.  HI.NUY  VINCIINT  has 
litely-  bi-en  lecturing,  with  considerable  success  at 
Northampton,  IKetterinjj,  and  Leicester,  and  has  en- 
rolled rtuiiieroui -converts  beneath  the  banners  of  Tceto 
talism.'  The  fallowing  is  the  pledge  of  these  Associa- 
tions :  — 

"  I,  A.  B.,  voluntarily  pledge  myself  to  abstain  from 
the  use  of  all  intoxicating  drinks  :  that  I  will  neither 
use  them  myself!  nor  offer  them  to  others  ;  and  that  I 
will  do  all  in  my:  power  to  discourage  their  usj.  And 
I  further  pledge  myself  to  use  all  lawful  and  constitu- 
tional means  to  cpuse  the  People's  Charter  to  become 
thV  law  of  the  land." 

jyTthout  at  all  interfering  with,  or  even  alluding  to 
tm^Bftitical  tenet-,  of  these  Societies,  we  consider  it 
to  ^^niir  dutV  to  record  the  progress  of  Teetotalism 
in  all  places  ayd  under  all  influences,  without  reference 
io  parties  or  fraternities. 

"  ~~°~ 


COUNTRY   NEWS. 

IRELAND. 

TIIK  cause  of  Teetotalism  is  progressing  with  astonish- 
ing rapidity  in  Ireland.  The  Rtv.  Mi..  M  \im.w  i- 
unwearicd  in  his  exertions  to  regenerate  his  fellow- 
countrymen.  There  are  now  but  few  cases  of  relapse: 
and'  those  instances  are  followed  by  u  return  to  the 
principle,  with  deep  and  bitter  rrjjret  tor  the  backsliding. 
Numerous  Tea-Festivals  followed  S.iint  Patrick's  Day 

in  Dublin,  Cork,  &c. ;  and  several  ate  still  in  contem- 
plation, especially  with  a  view  of  encouraging  Irith 
manufactures  Crime  has  diminished  in  a  most  extra- 
ordinary decree  in  Ireland  ;  and  there  are  now  many 

l.u  _-e  and  populous  towns  without  a  single  public-house 
in  them. 


IIARNARI)    CASTLE. 


THAT  admirable  Temperance  periodical,  thr  TlorJfr  He- 
raid,  published  by  Mr.  Hudson  Srott  nt  Carlisle,  con- 
tains the  following  paragraph,  which  has  been  commu- 
nicated to  the  columns  of  that  journal  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Hariiard  C'astle  Teetotal  Society  :  — 

"  \Ve  have  been  favoured  with  a  visit  from  MR.  F.  U. 
LKKS,  of  Uurmondtop  Hall,  Leeds.  Our  object  in 
bringing  Mr.  Lees  was  to  discuss  the  subject  of  Total 
Abstinence  with  the  KKV.  W.  S.  L.  PRATMAN,  inde- 
pendent Minister,  who  has  lately  advanced  topics  from 
bis  pulpit,  and  in  a  printed  circular,  inimical  to  our 
cruise,  to  the  effect  that  wine  and  strong  drinks  arc  com- 
innniled  and  recommended  by  (iod  for  the  use  of  man. 
The  reverend  gentleman  biuinir  been  wailed  on,  declined 
a  dis>cussi<ui  ;  Mil.  Ltr.s.  however,  delivered  three  lec- 
tures ia  the  Union  Hall,  to  prove  that  teetotalism  is  in 
accordance  with  divine  revelation,  and  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  benefit  mankind  physically,  morally,  and  spiri- 
tually, which  he  did  in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to 
himself,  and  satisfactorily  to  crowded  audiences.  The 
cause  is  steadily  advancing  in  this  town  and  neighbour- 
hood. \Ve  number  upwards  of  500  members,  amongst 
whom  are  fifty-one  reclaimed  characters,  many  of  whom 
are  joined  to  Christian  churches." 


i     \  Kl    l 


KENT    WARD    BERHOND»KT     BRANCH. 

A  MkF.i  INI.  was  held  on  Sunday  morning,  March  28th, 
at  the  Working  Man'*  Chapel,  Dockhead,  MB.  LICAS 
in  the  chair.  ThtTfiu'ctin;;  was  most  ably  addressed  by 
this  gentleman,  aud  by  MKSSIKVR-  SXKAD,  GI.OVER, 
MC  \RTHY,  &c.  Those  assemblies  will  take  place 
every  Sund.iy  morning,  at  the  same  place  ;  and  MR. 
DAMS,  the  Secretary,  informs  us  that  Teetotal  advo. 

cates  of  all  Societies  will  be  welcome.  When  Mr. 
Davis  last  communicated  with  us,  this  Branch  only  cou- 
.«i-ted  of  UOO  members  :  at  that  period  the  Branch  was 
divided  ; — it  i«  i  ow  however  united,  and  consistsof  two 
thousand  members,  who  are  all  staunch  to  the  principle, 
aud  active  1U  its  interests. 


TKF.TOTALISM  is  progressing  favourably  in  Carlisle  nml 
its  environs.  A  grand  festival  lately  took  place  at  the 
Kcchabite  Tent  Room,  Castle-street,  for  the  purpose  of 
affordingthe  friends  of  MK.  RICH  \i:i>  I)  ><  A\.  n  staunch 
Tcctotalerof  Carlisle,  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their 
admiration  of  his  conduct  in  the  cause,  previous  to  his 
departure  for  America.  Mil.  II.  LOWI.N,  publisher  and 
bookseller,  presided  ;  ami  several  effective  mid  animated 
speeches  were  delivered.  "  After  a  neat  spccck  from 
the  chairman."  says  the  Kurilcr  llrnilil,  "  the  meeting 
separated,  both  delighted  and  deeply  Affected  at  parting: 
with  so  worthy  a  member  of  the  Teetotal  Society." 
i  Would  such  scenes  as  these  ta!;c  place  in  the  sphere  of 
the  drinking  world  ? 

MANCHESTER. 

TIIK  Secretary  of  the  Manchester  District  Temperance 
Society  requests  us  to  correct  an  error  or  two  which 
crept  into  our  Report,  under  the  head  of  Alanrhcxfer,  in 
our  Number  of  March  27th.  The  Procession  took  place 
upon  the  17th  of  March  (Saint  Patrick's  .Day),  and  not 
on  the  12th.  We  should  also  have  sta-.ed  that  "  the 
sick  Clubs  were  not  so  numerous  as  they  used  to  be, 
and  that  the  Procession  of  Teetotalers  was  larger  than 
on  any  previous  Saint  Patrick's  Day." 

On  Friday  evening,  April  26th,  Mi;.  RALPH  IIoi.- 
KKU  delivered  a  lecture  in  the  Temperance  Meeting 
Room  ot'lhe  Peter-street  Branch,  which  was  weU  filled. 
Many  signatures  were  received.  Mi:.  ti  KO  m;  B— >Ljj/r 
yt\\  continued  his  lectures  upon  his  "twenty-one  rea- 
sons for  becoming  a  Teetotaler,"  at  the  meeting- room 
of  the  Tabernacle  Branch.  The  Independent  Order 
of  Rechabites  is  weekly  adding  to  its  members.  In 
the  Rules  of  the  Manchester,  District  Temperance 
Society,  we  find  the  following  paragraph  :— 

"  That  while  a   distinct   and  unequivocal  avowal  be 

made  of  the  establishment  of  this  Society  on  Christian 

principles,    sectarian   theology   and   party  politics  shall 

be  strictly  avoided  in  all  its  meetings  and  ui>cussiuns.'' 

— o — 

TOWN  NEWS. 


FITZKOY     AUXILIARY     Til    TIIK    NKW    IIUITISII     AND 

i'oi:n<;\  i  KMTKHAM  T:  SOCIETY. 
Tin*  spirited  Society  is  now  actiy'ely  employed  in 
raising  subscriptions  for  a  new  banner  and  union- 
jacks,  and  for  the  purpose  of  hiring  \a..  band  for  the 
Procession  on  Whit-  Monday. 

« 

INITLD    KINGDOM    TOTAL    AltSTINENCK    LIFE 


ON  Monday  evening  last,  a  meeting  was  held  at.  the 
Temperance  Hall  (late  the  Theatre).  Broadway,  West- 
minster, for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  object  and 
principles  of  this  Insurance  Company.  On  Tuesday, 
the  Mth  instant,  a  meeting,  for  a  similar  purpose,  will 
be  held  at  the  School-room,  Stratford. 


VNITED    TEMPERANCE    ASSOCIATION. 

THE  EXECI;TIVK  COMMII  r*fc  of  this  Society  has  been 
compelled  to  alter  ite  arrangements  with  regard  to  the 
TE  V-FK-TIVAI.  on  Faster  Monday.  This  Festival  will 
take  place  at  the  MILTOX-STREKT  INSTITUTION,  at 
five  o'clock  precisely,  on  Ka«ter  Monday.  Cards  of  Ad- 
mission, one  shilling  each,  may  be  obtained  of  MR.  EM- 
iikusoN.  the  Treasurer,  31,  Fore-street.  City. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  United  Temperance 
Association  meets  ever  alternate  Friday  evening,  at 
right  o'oclock,  at  Hart's  Temperance  Hotel,  Aldersgate- 
Street.  The  members  of  this  Committee  are  Messieurs 
Eraberson,  Pocknell,  Crump,  Bcnstead,  Kalmier,  John- 
son, Clark,  G.  W.  M.  Reynolds,  Baylis,  Trounce,  Knipe, 
•Sims,  Glcnnie.  (irimshaw,  Parkins,  Belts,  Farmilo,  and 
Mowlir.cr.  On  Monday  evening  last,  the  meeting  of  this 
Society  took  place  nt  the  Milton -street  Institution. 

MR.  G.  W.  M.  Ri.TNiii.ns  took  the  chair,  and  detailed 
the  adulterations  practised  by  the  brewers  and  publicans 
in  respect  to  their  beer. 

MR.  lir  \~n  ii  snid  that  strong  drink  was  absolutely 
ur.necrssary  for  man,  as  it  neither  gave  Kim  vigour  to 
perform  his  manual  labour,  nor  energy  in  lac  pursuit  of 
his  intellectual  avocations.  'I  lie  Pledge  is  a  voluntary 
obligation!,  which  Teetotalers  impose  upon  themselves  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  vows  of  marriage  or  baptism  are 
taken  ;  and  it  is  no  more  a  synbol  or  condition  of  slavery 
than  either  of  those  religious  ordinances.  .  The  Pledge 
is  a  crutch  by  which  the  frail  in  resolution  may  support 
themselves;  and  if  it  be  really  an  emblem  of  slavery, 
then  (said  Mr.  Benstead)  is  such  slavery  the  most  en- 
viable  condition  of  existence. 

Mil.  MKI;  observed  that  he  hail  not  much  pity  for  the 
drunkard  ;  but  he  decidedly  pitied  the  poor  wife  and  fa- 
mished children,  who  were  the  principal  sufferers  by  bis 
depravity.  The  degradation  of  the  working  classes  had 
been  effected  by  strong  drink ;  and  Teetotalism  could 
alone  elevate  them  again  to  their  proper  level.  The 
"  double  stout"  makes  the  brewer  stout,  and  the  publi- 
can stout,  and  their  .wires  and  children  stout:  but  it 
makes  th;  deluded  drunkard  very — very  thia  !  In  most 
great  moral  reformations,  some  sacrifices,  are  required  ; 
—but  could  total  abstinence  from  certain  poisons  be 
deemed  a  sacrifice ! 

MR.  \V.  DONALDSON  said  that  he  had  been  six  years 
a  Teetotaler,  had  tried  both  sides  of  the  question,  aud 
was  enabled  to  give  his  experience  in  favour  of  the 
principle  of  total  abstinence.  The  testimony  of  all  who 
have  tried  it,  is  favourable  to  the  principle  ;  and  even  ' 
those  who  relapse  acknowledge  its  efficacy. 

MR.  HAIIT  sai.l  that  the  previous  speakers  had  given 
stromg  drink  .such  a  bad  character,  be  hoped  that  if  the 
said  strong  drink  were  a  friend  of  any  one  then  present, 
the  acquaintance  would  be  cut  as  speedily  as  possible. 
One  of  the  principal  excuses  for  not  becoming  a  Tee- 
totaler, was  because  one's  companions  would  ridicule  the 
act.  But  will  not  a  man  consent  to  a  little  ridicule  when 
he  knows  that  he  is  performing  a  good  action? 
-^'Mu.  POWELL  said  that  be  wa»  indebted  to  Mr.  Hart 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  ble»sin»s  he  had  derived  from 
the  principle  of  Tcclotalisin. 

MK.  BaYi.is  said  thai  be  had  beheld  the  advantages 
of  Tcfctotalism  in  public  and  in  private,  and  especially 
111  the  home  of  the  poor  man. 

Mu.  PKCK  observed  that  IVetolalism  was  now  looked 
upon  with  a  more  attentive  aud  favourable  glance  in 
the  higher  circles  than  it  was  wont  to  be. 

MM.  Piiiiui.E  detailed  the  personal  benefits  he  had 
derived  from  the  principle  of  Teetotalism. 

MH.  Cm  MV  saia  that  much  as  he  wished  to  see  the 
upper  classes  toetot.ilized,  his  sympathies  were  more 
especially  Unlisted  in  favour  of  the  working  -men,  who 
had  so  long  been  degraded  and  debased  by  \he  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors.  Mr.  Crump  thVu  expatiated  upon 
the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  the  cause  of 
Teetotalism  by  a  general  I'nioft,  and  said  that  there 
were  several  great  Societies  now  in  the  metropolis,  of 
which  one  of  the  principal  was  the  United  Temperance 
Association. 


METUOI'Ol'lTAN    KUMAN    <ATHOI.lt    TOTAL    AIISTINKNCE 
.  ASSOCIATION. 

Tins  flourkhing  society  will  hold  a  grand  meeting  at 
Stratford  on  Tuesday  next  to  form  an  Auxiliary  at  that 
place.  We  <shall  give  further  details  next  week. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE    AWE-INSPIRING    NARRATIVE     OF    A    TRIAL    FOR 
MURDER      IS     COMMENCED     BY     MR.      WELLER      IN 

THIS      CHAPTER. SINGULAR       INTERRUPTION       OF 

THE  TALE. — THE  USE  OF  FIGURES  IN  POBTRT  IS 
NOW  FAMILIARLY  EXPLAINED  FOR  THE  FIRST 
TIME. 

MR.  SAMUEL  WELLHR  was  seated,  alone,  in  the 
kitchen  of  his  master's  villa  at  Dulwich.  It 
was  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening, — or  at  night 
(whichever  the  gentle  reader  may  please  to  de- 
nominate the  hour) ; — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pickwick 
had  retired  to  rest ;  Mrs.  Samuel  Weller  and  the 
little  ones  had  also  ascended  to  their  boudoir;  and 
old  Mr.  Weller,  who  was  at  that  moment  his  son's 
guest  at  the  villa,  was  snoring  manfully  in  a  tent- 
bed  which  had  been  fitted  up  for  him  in  the  back 
kitchen.  • 

tt  was,  then,  ten  o'clock  at  night.  Sana  had 
ut  an  hour  previously  commenced  the  perusal 
of  a  volume  containing  many  marvellous  tales  of 
ghosts,  extraordinary  occurrences,  remarkable 
coincidences,  &-c.;  and  so  intent  was  he  upon 
these  soul-stirring  narratives,  that  he  heard  not 
the  clock  strike:  neither  did  the  nasal  melody 
created  by  his  lather  in  the  back  kitchen  make 
any  impression  upon  him.  The  "narrative  which 
at  the  hour  often  was  especially  occupying  Mr. 
Welle.r's  attention,  was  so  very  absorbing  in  its 
interest,  that  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  lay  it  before 
our  readers.  It  is  supposed  to  be  related  by  an 
individual  who  was  present  at  the  scene  which 
lie  describes : — 

"The  day  of  the  trial  dawned.  The  evidence 
relative  to  the  murder  was  altogether  of  a  circum- 
stantial character;  but  the  prejudice  against  the 
prisoner  was  extremely  strong ;  and  no  one 
doubted  that  a  conviction  would  be  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  trial.  I  arrived  in  the  court  just  as 
the  proceedings  had  commenced.  It  was  a  dark 
and  tempestuous  day ;  and  the  height  of  the 
buildings  which  surrounded  the  court-house  ad- 
ded to  the  gloominess  of  the  scene.  The  prisoner 
was  ushered  in,  and  placed  in  the  dock.  There 
was  a  serenity  in  the  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance thatat  once  prepossessed  me  in  his  favour.  I 
had  learned  from  my  experience  that  the  counte- 
nance was  indeed  the  mirror  of  the. heart ;  and 
that  it  is  hard  for  the  face  to  assume  a  virtue,  if 
the  soul  hath  it  not;  and  I  saw  at  once,  from  the 
calmness  of  the  accused,  the  cool  and  collected 
gaze  with  which  he  returned  the  scowls  and 
frowns  of  the  multitude,  that  there  wes  a  consci- 
ousness of  innocence.  The  accused  was  arraign- 
ed ;  and  the  trial  proceeded. 

"The  evidence  disclosed  that  the  deceased  and 
the  prisoner  1iad  been  drinking  together,  and  had 
quarrelled  ;  that  the  prisoner  had  struck  the  de- 
ceased; that  he  had  sworn  he  would  be  the  death 
of  him  ;  that,  through  the  intercession  of  the  by- 
standers, a  patched-up  reconciliation  had  taken 
place,  willingly  on  the  part  of  the  deceased,  dog- 
gedly on  that  of  the  accused  ;  that  the  deceased 
liad  started  to  go  homo  by  his  usual  route,  and 
that  the  prisoner  had  immediately  followed  him, 
although  A/*  home  was  in  a  contrary  direction  ; 
that  sounds  of  strife  were  heard  very  shortly 
after;  that*  the  deceased  had  never  again  been 
heard  of;  that  suspicion  having  fallen  upon  the 
prisoner,  his  steps  on  the  night  in  question  h;id 
been  traced;  that  marks  of  a  struggle  had  been 
found  upon  the  earth,  and  drops  of  coagulated 
blood;  and  that  the  accused,  having  been  asked 
to  account  for  the  deceased,  denied  that  he  had 
ever  seen  him  after  the  moment  that  he  left,  on 
the  night  alluded  to.  The  previous  quarrel — the 
threat— the  evident  unwillingness  of  the  accused 
to  become  reconciled  to  the  deceased;  the  fact 
that  he  followed  him— the  noise  of  the  conflict 


supposecftrnave  subsequently  taken  place— and 
the  indications  of  strife  and  blood-shed  that  the 
path  afforded,  joined  to  the  sudden  disappearance 
of  the  deceased,  all  combined  to  fix  the  crime  of 
murder  upon  the  prisoner.  No  importance  was 
given  to  the  fact  that  the  body  had  not  been 
Found,  as  a  deep  and  rapid  river  flowed  immedi- 
ately by  the  spot,  and  wended  its  way  to  the 
ocean ; — and  into  the  river  the  body  was  suppos- 
ed to  have  been  thrown. 

"  Such  was  the  case  for  the  prosecution  ;  and  it 
increased  the  excitement  against  the  unfortuna'e 
individual  at  the  bar.  13ut  he  still  retained  the 
appearance  of  perfect  calmness ;  and  his  counsel 
proceeded  to  address  the  jury  in  his  defence.  He 
said  that  all  the  matters  that  had  been  testified 
toj  were  doubtless  true,  but  that  they  gave  no 
evidence  of  the  prisoner's  guilt ;  that  it  was  true 
he  had  quarrelled  with  John  Grimes,  the  indivi- 
vidual  whom  he  was  alleged  to  have  murdered, 
and  that  he  had  struck  him  ;  that  the  threat  he 
made  was  but  the  idle  declaration  of  a  man  \\ho 
was  excited  by  liquor;  that  he  had  become  recj>n- 
ciled  to  him  unwillingly,  because  he  had  no  faith 
in  his  overtures;  that  he  had  followed  Grimes* 
that  night,  because  he  had  business  with  a  neigh- 
bour in  the  direction  of  Grimes's  house;. but  that 
Grimes  having  walked  faster  than  himself,  he  had 
lost  sight  of  him  immediately,  and  had  not  seen 
him  again  that  night.  * 

"While  the  counsel  for  the  defence  was  speak- 
ing, it  was  evident  to  me  that,  although  his  argu- 
ments had  their  weight  upon  the  judge,  they  had 
none  upon  the  jurors  or  by-standers.  The  jury 
hadespecially  madeup  their  mind  tothe  prisoner's 
guilt,  and  were  determined  that  his  life  should  be 
taken.  The  counsel  for  the  prisoner  called  wit- 
nesses to  character,  and  the  neighbour  to  prove 
that  he  had  busine.-.swith  him  on  the  night  in  ques- 
tion; and  then  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  rose 
to  deliver  the  rejoinder.  He  dwelt  with  bitter  and 
burning  eloquence  upon  the  crime  of  murder  ;  — 
he  spoke  of  the  cool  and  deliberate  manner  of  the 
prisoner,  an, 1  reproached  him  as  one  who,  like  a 
cannibal,  could  glut  over  the  mangled  remains 
of  his  victim  :  he  dwelt  with  great  minuteness, 
clearness,  and  ingenuity,  upon  the  train  of  cir- 
cumstances '  which  could  not  lie ;'  and  he  threw 
a  web  of  guilt  around  the  prisoner  that  no  one 
doubted  v.  oukl  involve  him  in  destruction,  lint 
still  the  prisoner  quailed  not.  The  judge  sim- 
nied  up  the  case  to  the  jury,  narrating  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  unfolding  the  law  :  he  admitted 
that  the  facts  were  very  strong  against  the  ac- 
cused, but  that  one  material  link  was  wanting ,  — 
//  had  not  been  proved  that  firimvs  was  dead ! 
He  concluded  by  admonishing  them  that  they 
should  not  convict  unless  they  had  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  that  fact.  But  the  caution  was  thrown 
away  upon  the  excited  feelings  of  the  jury.  The 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  had  so  worked  upon 
them  by  his  clamour  for  a  conviction — his  anxiety 
to  prove  the  prisoner  guilty — his  torturings,  his 
writhings,  his  almost  prayers  to  accomplish  that 
fend,— that  a  prejudice  was  excited  against  the 
unhappy  individual  in  the  d  >ck,  and  neither 
reason  nor  justice  could  hush  it.^'he  jury,  with- 
out retiring-,  delivered  a  vcrdiJ&df  Ciuilty;  and 
tlu  judge  was  about  to  put  on  the  black  cap,  when 
the  prisoner  spoke  us  follows: — 'I  a>k  permission 
of  the  court  to  call  a  witness  who,  1  think,  will  re- 
lieve me  of  this  diabolical  charge  ;  who  will  prove 
that  my  hands  are  not  red  with  blood  ;  who  will 
shew  the  impropriety  and  danger  of  a  conviction" 
upon  circumstantial  evidence;  in  short,  who  will 
«  atisfactorily  convince  the  malignant  and  demon- 
like  heart  of  flu;  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  that 
I  am  innocent  of  this  crime." 

"The  judge  asked  the  counsel  for  the  prose- 
cution if  ho  had  any  objection,  to  the  production 
of  this  witness.  '  None,'  replied  the  counsel 
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with  a  bitter  sneer ;  '  but  if  he  wishes  to  convince 
me,  and  to  save  his  neck  from  the  gallows,  he 
had  better  produce  John  Grimes  himself!' — '  That 
is  precisely  the  witness  I  intend  to  introduce,' 
said  the  prisoner  very  coolly ;  and,  elevating  his 
voice,  he  cried,  '  JOHN  GRIMES  !' 

"  This  proceeding  created  great  excitement. 
Some  of  the  by-standers  laughed  aloud:  others 
heaped  bitter  execrations  upon  the  prisoner ;  and 
the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  sneeringly  asked 
him  '  if  he  would  have  Johif  Grimes  called 
again?'  The  judge  was  now  evidently  fast 
changing  his  favourable  opinion  of  the  prisoner, 
who,  he  thought,  was  using  an  unpardonable 
frivolity  with  the  court.  I  turned  towards  the 
prisoner,  and  was  amazed  at  the  terrific  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  his  countenance.  Its 
placidity  and  composure  were  gone  :  it  was  co- 
vered with  livid  spots,  and  immense  drops  of  per- 
sj'iration  were  rolling  rapidly  from  his  brow; — 
the  eyes  gleamed  with  an  unnatural  brightness, 
and  the  hair  stood  up  with  that  unerring  indica- 
tion of  great  bodily  fear  or  mental  horror. 

"  '  Call  him  again — in  God's  name  !'  shouted 
he,  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

,  "  The  crier  of  the  court  repeated  the  call.  At 
thtit  moment  the  storm,  which  had  been  slumber- 
ing for  a  short  time,  burst  forth  with  tenfold  vio- 
k'nce.  The  rain  beat  furiously  upon  the  sky- 
lights;— the  wind  howled  and  moaned  like  a 
damned  spirit ;  and  several  of  the  tiles  fell  from 
the  roofs  of  the  adjacent  buildings  into  the  street, 
with  a  tremendous  crash,  startling  the  already 
excited  inmates  of  the  tribunal.  It  was  an  awful 
scene  without;  it  was  a  still  more  awful  one  with- 
in. The  unearthly  appearance  of  the  prisoner — 
the  sudden  and  awful  change  that  had  taken 
place  in  him — his  solemn  adjuration — a«d  his 
earnest  manner, — all  had  deeply  affected  the 
spectators;  and  many  looked  as  if  they  really 
expected  to  see  the  murdered  man  rise  at  the 
invocation.  All  were  agitated — save  the  impla- 
cable counsel  for  the  prosecution,  \vho  sate  scowl- 
.iug  at  the  accused,  with  a  look  of  triumph  and 
fiendish  exultation  upon  his  countenance.  The 
judge  rallied  himself,  and  put  on  the  black  cap, 
preparatory  to  pronouncing  the  awful  sentence 
of  dejith  upon  the  prisoner;  and  already  had  he 
begun  his  solemn  address,  when  suddenly  an  in- 
dividual rose,  no  one  knew  frojn  precisely  which 
sj>ot,  and  striding  to  the  witnessVbqx,  and  throw- 
ing off  a  huge  cloak  which  enveloped  his  form, 
disclosed  to  the  horror-stricken  and  amazed 
crow1.,  the  pale  and  wasted—features  pf  JOH.V 
(•RIMES  .' 

"  The  effect  was  electrical.  The  judge  turned 
ghas'ly  pale;  and  several  of  the  by-standers 
rushed  out  into  the  storm.  The  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  fainted.  At  last  order  was  in  some 
measure  restored.  Grimes  proceeded  to  say  that, 
on  the  night  of  the  supposed  ;hiurder,  he  had 
gone  but  a  short  distance  when  he  was  accosted 
by  an  individual;  and  just  at  that  moment " 

And  just  at  this  moment — just  as  Mr.  Samuel 

Weller  was  arriving  at  the  most  pithy  part  of  this 

1  narrative  of  death,  blood-shed,  and  torture — he 

happened  to  raise  his  head — a  strange  noise  had 

i  aroused  him  from  his  application  to  the  book — 

and,  to   his  horror  and  alarm,  a  dreadful  form 

,  stalked  slowly  and  majestically  into  the  kitchen  I 

Mr.  Samuvl  Wellej  started  from  his  chair — 

'  and  at  that  moment    the    clock  struck  eleven. 

The  candle  had  not  been  snuffed  for  some  lime, 

j  andthe  light  it  threw  around  was  most  gloomy 

and  dull.     It  was  really  an  awful  moment — and 

i  still  the  strange  figure  drew  nearer  and  nearer. 

i  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  Mr.  Samuel  Weller 

|  would    have  acted,  had  not  a  closer  inspection 

'  of  the  mysterious  figure  somewhat  allayed  his 

fears. 

"  Yell,  I'm  blowed  if  this  here  midnight  wisitor 
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isn't  come  to  call  upon  me  inn  blenkit!"  ejacu- 
lated Sam.     "  But  venders  '11  never  cease- " 

"  That  wos  the  observation, 'Snmivel,  vich  wos 
made  by  the  overseer's  wife  ven  her  husband 
come  home  sober  arter  a  we«try  dinner." 

"And  wot  are  you  a-doin"  at  this  here  time 
o'night,  gettin'  up  and  valkin'  about  like  a  som- 
nan'bulisk  ?"  cried  Sam,  with  a  smirt,  as  he  sur- 
veyed the  jolly  red  countenance  of  his  respected 
father  developing  itself  amidst  the  ample  folds  oC 
an  immense  blanket. 

"  I  tell  'ee  wot  it  is,  Si  rr.ivel,"  said  ;the  old 
gentleman,  seating  himself  upon  a  chair  near  the 
kitchen-fire,  which  was  burning  cheerfully  ; 
"  I've  bin  a-dreamin'of  a  tidy  young  '-otjniaii,  of 
nbout  forty-two  year  o'age,  as  I've  fell  in  with 
lately,  and  as  is  very  likely,  Sammy,  to  make 
your  old  f.  .ther  change  his  in'entioas  willi  re- 
speck  to  pi.pethval  silly-busy." 
i  "  Silly-busy  !  wot's  that  •"'  demanded  Sam. 
\  "  Awoidan^e  o'  the  marriage  state,  Samivc!," 
replied  his  father. 

"  Ab — celibacy!"  cried  Sam  :  "I  understand 
now!  Utit  jt*hy  should- that  there  hidea  nnk^ 
you  get  out  o'  your  bed,  and  go  provvlin'  about 
the  house  like  a  old  ghost'.'" 

"I  don't  know  howlt  wos,  Sammy,"  answered  , 
the  old  gontleman;  "but  I  avokc  up  wcry  sud- 
den, and  bethought  me  •&'  doin'  as  a  great  many 
of  them  fellers  that  are  called  poets  does,  sic'.i  is 
commiltin'  my  rcfk-ckahuns  to  paper.  I  sees  a 
light  in  the  kitchen,  I  gets  up,  I  throws  this  here 
flannel  horsecloth  about  niy  old  carcase,  and  I've 
jist  brought  a  bit  o'  paper  along  with  me  to  draw 
up  a  sort  o'  poetic  walentine." 

"  Wo<  a  old  goblin  it  is !"  cried  Sam. 
"Npxv,  donl  talk  nonsense,  Samivcl,"  said  the 
old  gentleman :  "  hut  jist  take  and  write  down 
wot  1  shall  tell  'ec.  The  later  tlie  hour,  the 
more  sentimental  the  bisne.ss,  as  the  house- 
breaker  said  ven  he  got  in  at  the  old  lady's 
vinclcr." 

"  And  who  is  this  here  flame  o'  your'n  ?"   de- 
manded S;iin,  eyeing  hid  father  with  a  comical' 
expression  of  countenance,  while,  the  old  geritk--. 
ma»  himself  sate   solemnly   wrapped  »p  io  the 
blanket. 

"  Never  do  you  mind,  Samivel,"  was  the, reply  : 
"she  ain't  nvklder— that's  von  thing!",.  " 

As  he  uttered  these  words,  old.  Mr.  W-efler  pro- 
duced a  piece  of  paper  which  he  had  -hitherto 
/bt^d  beneath  his  blanket;  and  requested  his  son 
to  efnreWluJ-part  of  li-is  secretary.  /Sam  was  wiU 
ling  to  oblige  the  bid  gentleman  and  to.  divert 
himself,  notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the 
hour ;  and  he  accordingly  procured  pen  and  ink 
to  commence  his  tnWk.  On  close  inspection,  he1 
found  th.it  flip 'paper  'was  ruled  as  if  for  account-;, 
viz.,  across  with  blue  lines,  and  reetangulnrlv  near 
the  outer  edge  with  red  fur  the  pounds,  shillings 
and  pence. 

"Wcry  good!"  cried  Sam,  as  he  noticed  this 
circumstance  to  his  father;  "I've  often  hecrd 
it  said  i\\:\tji<rures  is  allowed  in  poetry  ;  and  now 
I'm  blowed  if  I  don't  understand  how  to  intro- 
duce 'cm.  It  never  struck  me  afore." 

So,  instead  of  being  in  bed  by  twelve,  Mr.  Sa- 
niii^l  Wcllcr  sate  down  to  court  the  i\inc  :  his 
futn^Kfcll  into  the  idea  of  using  figures  in  the 
projected  effusion;  but  as  he  shortly  fell  into  a 
nap  also,  and  then  nearly,  into  the  firc-plaee,  Sam 
was  left  almost  undisturbed  to  compose  the  fol- 
lowing verses,  which  we  have  rescued  from  the 
ambiguous  condition  of  orthography  ,vul  mean- 
ing in  which  they  were  left  by  jheir  author  ;  and 
which  we  arc  now  enabled  to  present  to  our  rea- 
ders in  an  intelligible  form  :— 

Thou  cm:.'t  not  hope,  O  nymph  divine, 
That  I  should  ever  court  the         ... 
Or  tli.it  when  passion's  glow  i*  June, 
My  h»art  can  ever  love  but  .     .     .     . 
When  from  hope'*  flower  exhales  the  liew, 
Then  Love's  false  smile  desert*  us 

Tli.'n   r.i-n-\  N  light  begins  t  •  floe, 

And  life  is  robbed  of  all  the     ..... 
And  S  -rrow,  gad,  her  tear*  rnu«t  pour 
OVr  checks  where  roses  bloomed  be  . 


The  above  lines  were  followed  by  others  which 
detailed,  in  a  similar  strain,  the  attachment  of  the 
sender  to  the  receiver;  and,  as  soon  ;is  Mr.  Sa- 
muel Weller  had  brgfight  the  composition  to  a 
finish,  he  awoke  his  father,  and  read  it  to  him. 

i  The  old  gentleman  was  however  so  drowsy,  that 
ho  could  not  be  induced  to  comprehend  the  mean- 
ing of  the  efluMon ;  and  the  second  reading  w;.s 

;  accordingly  postponed  until  the  following  day. 
(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


Yes — life's  a  scene  all  dim  as  Styx  ; 
Its  joys  arc  dear  at  three  and     .     .    .     . 
Its  r<ii>turrii  fly  so  quickly  hence, 

They're  scarcely  cheap  at 

Oh  !  for  the  dreums  that  may  survive 

When  we  shall  come  to 

The  breast  no  more  is  tilled  with  heaven 

When  yearn  it  number* 

And  yields  it  np  to  manhood'*  fail- 
About  the  age  of     ...... 

Finds  the  world  cold,  and  dim,  and  dirtv 
Ere  the  heart  »  annual  count  ii 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  INEBRIETY. 

PI  \  I.I.OI-KI)     IX    THE    LIFE    OK    A    (,     M  I  I  M  \  N  . 
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PLA  I  E   IX. — Behold  our  hero  enlisted  in  the  Spanish 
Legion!    .He  is  not  to  be   recognised  in   that   dashing 
officer  who,  sword  in  hand,  is  leading  on   his  squadron 
to  the  conflict  :   but  he  is  to   be   seen  on  the  lelt  flank, 
in  a  line  with  the  other  privates  of  the  "corps.     Strange 
virNsitudes  hu«  thU  young  man  seen  !     Released  from 
the  Debtors'  I'rison  by  means  of  the  Insolvents'  Court, 
he    found    hunst-lf  pinniless.      He  turned    to  the  right 
an.!  to.  the  It  ft — he  looked  before  and   behind   him — and 
he  saw  no  avenue  of  escape  from  the   pinching   poverty 
which  had  overtaken  him.      He  applied  to  his   friends 
who  had  sworn  to  "  stick  by  him  till  death ;"  and  so  far 
from  coming  even  close  enouirh  to  him  to  stand  the  re- 
motest i  'iiit.ro  of  there  being  any  sticking  in  the  matter, 
tliry.  eluded  him  as   if  he  were  a  peripatetic  pestilence. 
Like  the-  associates  of  Noureddiu,  in  the    story  of  the 
"Fair    Persian"  in  the  "  Arabian'  Tales,"    he   found 
Irim-elf  avoided  1iy   all   those  whom   he    hud  oii--e "made 
welcome  to  the  abode  'of  his  wealth.     The  same  blast 
.W^iclt  hurls  down   the   fabric  of  mortal   fortunes,  chills 
also  the   h  art   of  friendship.      Reduced    to  despair — 
unable  to  dig,   and    tc  beg  ..--hrmu-d — he  seized  the  i'.rst' 
opportunity  of    obtaining    bread -that  presented  iuelf. 
lie  -enlisted  in  the  Sp-inish  Legion,  and  embarked  for  a 
(oreigu   land,  tp  fitciit  the  batljes  of  *  sorereign  whom 
he  cared  nothing  about,  against  a  Pretender   the  merit* 
of  whose  cn«e  he  did  not  understand.      He  was  now  ex- 
posed to  the  most  dreadful  hardships, —compelled  to  en- 
duref  the   most   fatiguing    marches,  and  to  eat  provision* 
which  *Luin$er  alone  (in  many  occasions  urged   him  to 
touch; — anil   glad'  when,    bivouacking-  iu    the    tui.-t    of 
sn'mfe  desert  place,   or  deep  forest,   he  could  obtain  n 
ration  of  some  incut  cut  from  some   mi*i-r;iMi-   bullock 
aot  halt  an  hour   killed,'  and   yet  warm   and  qttive'rihi;. 
The  Cnapeliiorris,  or  Guerillas,  employed  in  the  Queen's 
service,    inv,in;.!ily  obuined  the    belt   quarters   uad  the 
choice  of  provisions ;  and  the  u.i-  -ruble  foreigners, -who 
gave  their  experience,  their  di-c-plinr,  and  their  energies 
•to  the  Queen's  calise,  were  treated  \vith_every  iii.lig.iity 
by  their  Spanish   comr  des.     At  times  our  hero   wus 
exposed  to  all  the    dangers  .of  the  buttle- field  ;   nnd    on. 
'many  occasions  did  lie  dare  peril*  more  lUnni.iiij  than 
even  the  aspect  of  the  r nrtiiy.  to  obtain  a  supply  of  that 
liquor,  the  taste  for  .which  still  pertinaciously  cunrrnllcd 
all   hi-*  action*.     At  length*  tc  vras   compelled  from   a 
severe  wound   in    his    left  arm   tc»  retire /rou>  the  active 
business  of    the   Lt::jon';    and    lie     shortly   afterw  irds 
embraced. an  opportunit)  of  returning  to  E.izUuJ.      lie 
arriveJ^n   the    uietrunoli-i    withiut   a   f;«rtl.inir     in     his 
pocl^T,  and  without  u  trieud  to,  a;'i,ly  to  iu  the  hour  cf 
iiijj^K-ep  distros. 

1'LATE  X.— Still  does  the  fatal  propensity,  which  has 
brought  about  his  ruin,  pursue  him.  On  his  arrival  iu 
London,  he  sonu-'at  the  office  wh.-r<:  the  arrears  of  pay 
were  to  be  scttii-J,  nnd  he  was  to!-l  th:.t  no  iustruetioin 
hud  yi-t  bt-eii  rcciived.  A'.lhnug'a  ftuiusli.iit'  «itli  hunccr, 
he  made  away  with  some  article  of  iip;>arel  to  procure 
drink.  He  did  not  as  yet  know  that  thu  same  strong 
drink  had  ruined  him,  as  it  ruined  nnd  still  n.ins  miliiMis 
of  other*.  It  would  be  impossible  to  say  how  he  sub- 
silted  forsoi-.ic  week*.  1'eaury  and  want  were  his  con- 
st ml  re. 111,111;:, MI,  :  |,,j,0-y  il!l(|  distr,.,  haunted  him 
like  spectres  ;  he  sftw  evrrything  through  the  medium  of 
I  it  own  misfortunes.  I  Iu  looked  with  a  j.-iundiced  eye 
UIKIU  the  prosperity  of  the  wealthy,  and  did  not  retlect 
ii[-im  the  prubab.'e  origin  and  cause  of  the  fortune  which 
he  envied.  He  sought  to  drown  his  cares  in  strong 
drink  ;  and  so  long  as  he  could  obt  .in  a  sulHcient  supply 
of  that,  be  abandoned  ..11  ideas  of  exerting  himself  to 
obtain  a  livelihood.  Add  now  bthold  him — a  mendi- 
cant iu  the  streets  f  not  knouii,_'  wlien  he  rose  iu  the 
morning,  wine  he  \v.:»  to  »lcq>  at  uigbt  ;  nnd  as  often 
sliiinht  rinir  beoeath  the  dry  ttrrhe*  of  Waterloo  Bridge 
as  elscvk here,— always  starving;  and  yet  always  con- 
triving to  obtain  his  Ail  of  stum-  liquor.  It  is  really 
astonishing  how  the  mtrmt  crate  can  find  means  to  pan- 
der to  their  depraved  f  <!,  at  times  when  they  cannot 
procure  bread  :  but  It  iu  nevertheless  n  fact  that  they 
• '  •  so  contrive.  Eitch  day  did  oar  hero  repair  to  the 
orKee  where  the  arrears  were  to  be  paid  ;  and  each  day 
did  he  (kpart,  without  having  his  just  claims  satisfied. 
And,  on  each  ocouion,  was  there  a  crowd  of  miserable, 
wounded,  starving  wretches,  like  himself — collected 
round  the  doors  of  the  same  office — and  compelled  to 
endure  the  same  anguish  of  disappointment.  And  in  the 
ti.  .trrtd  remnants  uf  their  uniforms,  they  seemed  not  to 
">e  Christians  in  a  Christian  land  :  they  rather  resembled 
the  outcasts  of  earth,  dressed  in  some  degrading  garb 
which  their  misery  haU  already  worn  to  lags.  But  they 


had  supported  all  the  fury  of  the  Pretender's  forces, 
nnd  had  fought  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  the  Queen's 
army  ;  and  yet  they  were  even  denied  the  price  of  the 
limbs  which  they  had  lostfin  the  service  of  the  ungrate- 
ful foreigners.  At  length  our  hero  is  driven  to  despera- 
tion ;  for  once  he  has  failed  to  obtain  his  usual  supply  of 
intoxicating  liquor  ; — he  visits  the  office — no  satisfac- 
tory tidings  yet, — and,  in  a  moment  of  despair,  bedashes 
to  the  ground  the  bottle  which  he  had  repaired  to  that 
place,  as  a  last  hope,  to  seek, the  means  to  fill. 

i'l.  VI  !•.    XL— The  fragments  of    the   bottle   lying 
Upon  the  ground,  opened  a  new  current  of  ideas  in  his 
mind.      He  suddenly  began  to  think  that  all  his  miseries 
had  originated  iu  his  attachment   to  that   bottle.     He 
cast  a  retrospective  glance  over  his  life,  and  he  readily 
traced  all    the  various  episodes  of   misfortune,    which 
characterized  it,  to  his  hnbits  of  dissipation  and  intern- 
perance.      He  had  heard   something  about  Teetotalism  ; 
nnd    her remembered  that  he  hud  often  laughed  at  ami 
ridiculed  the  idea.     He  now  began  to  give  it  his  sober 
and  serious  consideration.     He  reflected  that  so  long  as 
he  dr.-uik  moderately  he  was  in  danger  ;  but  that  were  be 
to  abstain  altogether,  he  should  be  safe.     All  good  feel- 
ings were  not  destroyed  in  his  mind;  and   he   resolved 
that  evening:  to 'repair   to  some  place  of  Teetotal  meet- 
ing, and  hear  the  arguments  advanced  in  favour  of  the 
system.     He  felt  satisfied  with  this  resolution  :  and  as 
he  walked  along  the  sjtreets,   he   met  a  friend   who  ad- 
vanced him  a  small  loan.     It  seemed' .that   Providence 
absolutely  smiled  upon  his  good  design  ;  an.j  he  procured 
a  wholesome  -meal — at  which  he  drank  water !     He  now 
returned  n  blessing  to  Heaven  for  that  meal  ;  and  this 
was  the.<fiist  time  he  had  ever  done  so.     A  sensation  of  • 
contentment  and  happiness   cheered  him ;  and   he  felt 
t'iat     bis"    long    dtoopiug  courage    was  reviving  within 
him.      In  the  evenii.g  he  proceeded   to  an  assembly- 
room  where  a  popular  Teetotal  advocate  was  lecturing. 
The  argum.:.it s  he  heard  confirmed  him  in  his  good  reso- 
lutions :  'wisdom   seemed  to  'dictate   every   vtord    which- 
fell  upon  the  cars  of  onr  hero — a  film   fell  fYom  his 
eyes — he  saw,  and  he  believed.     One  circumstance  par- 
ticularly   struck  ^.him: — he  could  easily  recoirnise  the 
Te»tntaler«  who  were  present,  because  he  had  only  to 
.separate  the  cleanly,  rrspcctable.-.and  well-clad   portion 

of  the  audience  from  thf  miserable,  dirty,  nnd   rapged 

beiogs-.who  thronged  Yiear  t'ue  door.,-  Many  of  those 
Teetotalers  h:id  once  been  ec;u»lly  dirty  and  rapccd  a4 
the  idlers  at  the  entrance;  but,  when  they  abandoned 
tU«  ways  of-  intemperance,  they  soon  found  themselves 
u.  ll-iire?->e>l  and  anxious  to  appear  respectable.  Our 
hero  no^oii.-rer  hesitated  : — he  seized  the  pen,  and  glad- 
\y  appended  his  name  to  the  pledge-book  which  lay  upon 
tlu  table. 

PLATE  XII. — And  he  was  "not  deceived,  nor  Uisap-  ' 
pointed  ; — for  Provfdeuce  indeed  smiled  upon'him  :  aud, 
as  if  to  nffb.-d  him  another  chance  of  doing  well  in  this 
v.  Hi  1.1,  that  same-all-wise  nnd  merciful  Pruvid.'nce  again 
placed  a  fortune  at  his  command.  -He  received  a  legacy 
from  •  some,  rich  relative  ;  and,  gufdcd  by  his  former 
bj'ter  exprricnce,"  was  enuhletl  to  turn  this  sum  to  a 
go  .id-account..  He  persisted  iu  his  career  of  total  absti- 
nence from  the  fertile  cause  of  evil,  and  found  that 
subiiety  was  the  architect  of  fortunes,  as  intemperance 
was  their  demolislKr  :— he  espouseda  lovely  girl,  whose 
l,)ve  he  won  by  his  exemplary  conduct; — and  we  now 
I. i-iii. hi  him  and  hi-  beauteous  bride  sitting  contentedly 
in  each  other's  society,  persuing  The  Tec/otalfr  journal. 

OF  WORDS  AND  LANGUAGE. 

A  ir'trd  i*  a  sound,  of  which  co  part  of  itself  is  signi- 
ficant ;  but  a  sentence  has  all  its  parts  significant. 
Brutes  do  not  possess  speech  in  so  high  a  degree  as 
ma::,  and  yet  they  seem  to  possess  it  in  some  degree,  but 
that  only  in  respect  to  their  passions  :  for  instance,  a 
hen  has  'a  particular  note  to  call,  her  chickens  together  ; 
a  >.  >_'  has  a  particular  sound  t  >  express  bis  anger  by,  as 
harking,  and  another  and  different  one  to  express  pain 
by.  as  yelliug.  The  cause  why  brutes  do  not  possess 
speech  in  so  high  a  degree  *as  man  is  owing  in  some 
measure  to  man's  having  the  power  of  making  articulate 
souuds.  li  it  it  is  not  altogether  owing  to  that,  for 
tin  are  many  birds  that  may  b«-  taught  to  make  arti- 
culate sounds  distinct  enough.  Now,  language  consists 
duel!}-  of  general  names,  the  ideas  of  which  are  got 
by  abstraction,  which  faculty  brutes  do  not  possess,  and 
therefore  cannot  use  general  names  with  propriety  ;  and 
this  is  sern  by  experiment ;  for  instance—if  you  (ret  a 

parrot,  you   may    trach  it  proper    uames,    such  as  Tom, 

WUlitiw    iV.,  but  can  never   pit   it  to   u$e  general 

nniiKM,  »uch  as  man,  hortr,  COT,  flic,  properly,  which  is 
the  chief  reason  why  brutes  do  not  possess  fcnguage  in 
so  high  a  degree  as  man.  I 

Words  are  not  the  names  of  things,  but  flic  signs  of 
onr  ideas.  The  word  yiild,  when  written  or  when  ut- 
tered, does  not,  as  some  people  imagine,  denote  the 
substance  itself,  but  the  idea  in  the  speaker's  mind, 
which  differs  in  different  persons,  though  the  substance 
itself  remains  the  same.  A  person  shows  you  a  piece 
of  money,  wbicb  you  call  a  tovcreiyn  ,-  but  torereiyn  is 
not  the  name  of  the  piece  of  money  ;  it  is  the  name  you 
give  to  the  idea  you  have  of  that  piece  of  money.  Thus, 
if  two  persons  were  to  see  that  piece  of  money,  they 
would  both  call  it  a  sovereign.  But  one  person  would 
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leave  out. of  his  idea  some  property  really  existing  in  the 
object,  such  as  malleability,  solubility*in  nitromuriatic 
acid,  Sec,;  aud  another  would  take  into  his  idea  some 
properties  not  existing  in  the  object,  as,  for  instance,  its 
power  of  attraction  by  the  magnet.  For  which  collect- 
tion  of  ideas,  then,  would  the  word  sovereign  stand  ? 
Certainly  for  neither  of  them  ;  but  for  the  different  ideas  I 
of  the  two  persons. 

In  order  to  prove  still  further  that  words  are  the  ex- 
planations of  our  ideas,  and   not  the  names  of  things,  ] 
and  that  the  same  word  often  stands  for  different  ideas  ] 
in  the  minds  of  the  different  speakeip,  we  may  observe 
the   three  following   definitions  of  gold: — I.  A  child's 
^dea  of  gold   is  something   bright  and   yellow  ;  1 1.  The 
peasant's    idea,    a   bright  yellow  metal ;    and    III.  Toe 
chemist's,  a  bright,   yellow,  malleable,  soluble,  ponder- 
ous metal,  &c. 

People,  in  their  disputes,  often  seem  to  agree,  when  in 
reality  they  differ  as  much  as  possible.  For  instance,  a 
Papist  and  a  Protestant  may  dispute  about  the  Church. 
The  Papist  says  that  the  Church  has  the  power  of  or- 
daining rites  and  ceremonies.  The  Protestant  assents 
to  it.  Heie  they  seem  to  agree  ;  but  in  fact  they  differ  ; 
for  by  Church,  the  Papist  means  the  church  at  Home 
with  the  Pope  at  the  head  of  it ;  and  the  Protestant 
means  that  each  church,  or  religious  sect  of  peopk,  has 
the  power  to  ordain  rites  and  ceremonies  for  itself. 

People  seem  to  differ,  when  in  fact  they  agree.  For 
instance,  a  Methodist  and  a  sober  Protestant  may  dis- 
pute about  Jheir  religion.  The  Methodist  says  that 
faith  alone  is  sufficient  to  salvation  :  the  Protestant 
denies  the  assertion,  declaring  that  we  are  saved  by 
faith  and  works.  Here  they  seem  to  differ,  when  they 
in  reality  agree;  for  the  Methodist-  means  by  Faith  the 
practical  persuasion  of  a  tl.ing,  which  produces  a  corre- 
sponding behaviour  in  our  .  actions,  and  consequently 
means  by  Faith  what  the  Protestant  means  by  Faith 
and  Workit.  The  Protestant  understood  by  faith  the 
bare  simple  assent  to  the  truth  of  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion, •which  alone  is  not  sufficient. 

From  the  above  "examples  we  may  infer  that  thing- 
may  be  expressed  by  different  names,  and  yet  have  the 
same  meaning.  Thus,  the  same  kind  of  behaviour  is  by 

one  called  frugality,  and  by  another  coretomnest,  which 
are  d'ffcrrnt  name^,  an'd  yet  express  the  same  behaviour. 
Again,  thimrs  may  be  expressed  by  the  same  name,  and 
yet  be  essentially  different ;  for  instance,  Punt  means  a 
piece  of  wood  in  the  ground,  a  letter-carrier,  a  situation, 
fiec.  People  frequently  reckon  things  the  same,  merely 
•because  they  go  by  the  same  name;  or  consider  them 
different,  because  they  go  by  different  names ;  whereas 
there  is  no  more  reason  for  calling  cold  lead  and  hot  lead 
the  same  thing,  and  ice  and  water  different  things,  but 
only  in  the  one  instance^they  go  by  the  same  name,  and 
in  the  other  by  different  names. 

The  knowledge  of  names  is  frequently  taken  for  the 
knowledge  «f  things.  Thus,  if  a  person  asks  a  botanist 
the  name  of  a  plant,  and  he  tells  him,  then  the  person 
says  hr  knows  it ;  and  when  he  sees  a  plant  of  the  same 
kind  ajrain,  he  says  he  shall  know  it.  Yet  he  knows 
not  more  of  its  properties  than  he  did  before  ;  he  only 
knows  its  name  :  and  yet  he  says  find  thinks  he  knows 
the  plant.  Apain,  a  person  asks  another,  why  there  arc 
no  venomous  animals  in  some  countries  ?  The  other 
tells  him  because  there  are  some  nnti-veuomous  qua- 
lities in  the  earth.  He  goes  away  satisfied,  and  gays 
that  he  now  knows  why  there  are  no  venomous  animals 
in  some  countries  ;  yet  he  only  knows  a  certain  property 
in  the  soil. 

Names,  in  process  of  time,  lose  or  change  their  pri- 
mitive signification.  Thus  Knave  signified  once  "  an 
industrious  servant;"  and  Saint  Paul,  in  old  trans- 
lations of  the  New  Testament,  is  called  "  the  Knave  of 
Jesns  Christ."  Villain  signified  "  a  copyhold  tenant ;" 
tlanif,n  "woman  Of  distinction;"  ballad,  an  "epic 

poem,"  &c. 

Abstract  terms  are  not  predicable  one  of  another, 
because  they  are  each  distinct : — a  man  is  an  animal ; 
but  it  would  be  non«ense  to  say  humanity  'is  anima/ity. 
In  the  English  laneuage,  contrary  expressions  some- 
times excite  the  same  ideas  ; — for  instance,  a  xhameful 
and  a  »hmnrles»  fellow  ;  a  famous  aud  an  infamous  ras- 
cal, &.C. 

The  imperfection  of  language  is  owing  to  several 
causes.  For  instance,  when  people  are  discoursing  about 
honour,  faith,  sacrilege,  grace,  church,  charity,  &c., 
mistakes  may  occur,  because  the  meaning  of  these  words 
may  not  be  held  the  same  in  the  mind  of  each  person. 
The  mode  of  speech  is  made  up  of  several  simple  ideas  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  hearer  will  insert  some  pro- 
perty or  properties  which  the  speaker  does  not  take  into 
hu  idea,  or  leave  out  some  which  the  speaker  does  take 
in  his  meaning.  When  a  person  wants  to  convey  an 
idea  to  another,  the  word  he  makes  use  of  should  excite 
exactly  the  same  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  which  it 
stands  for  in  his  own  mind.  Rut  in  such  words  as  those 
quoted  above,  it  frequently  happens  otherwise,  and  fre- 
quent mistakes  and  misconceptions  are  the  consequences. 
In  tome  cases  there  are  visible  standards  to  adjust  the 
meaning  of  words  by  :  thus,  if  two  peasons  were  dis- 
puting about  the  metals  bismuth  and  zinc,  should  one 
say  he  does  not  know  what  bismuth  and  zinc  are,  the 
other  directly  pull*  some  oat  of  bis. pocket,  which  action 
immediately  settle!  tht  dispuU.  But  when  personi  are 


disputing  about  glory,  charity,  &c.,  the  argument  could 
not  be  settled  by   pulling  either  glory  or  charity  out 
of  the  pocket:  therelbre  it  is  evident  that  there  is  no 
visible  standard  always  to  adjust  the  meaning  of  words. 
Many  words  are  used  without  any  ideas  at  all.   Thus, 
if  you  ask  a  man   the  reason  of  his  unexpected  promo- 
tion  in  his  profession,    he  will  perhaps  say  that  it  was 
good  luck  ;  or  if  a  person  be  asked  why  the  trees  bud  in 
spring-time,   he    will   probably   reply   that  it   is  their 
nature.     But  if  we  were  to  ask  either  of  those  persons 
what  they  mean  by  luck  and  nature,  they  would  not  be  ' 
able  to  explain  themselves,    for  they   have  no   settled  j 
meaning  in  their   minds  annexed  to  these  ideas.     The  ! 
reason  of   this   abuse  of  language  is  because  we   learn  : 
words  like  parrots,  without  ideas.     If  we  were  to   learn  . 
ideas  before  we  learned  their  names,    it  would  then  be  ] 
impossible  we  should  have  words  without  ideas  to  them,  | 
which  would  be  a  prevention  to  one  species  of  abuse  of 
language. 

Another  imperfection  in  language  arises  from  the 
unsteady  application  of  words,  by  persons  using  them 
sometimes  in  one  sense,  and  sometimes  in  another  ; — for  | 
instance,  a  clergyman^  in  his  sermon  uses  the  word  j 
Repentance  in  two  distinct  ways, — I.  As  "  a  concern  j 
for  past  offences  ;"  and  II.  as  "an  amendment  of  future  | 
life."  There  is  another  reason  for  the  abuse  of  Ian-  I 
"usge,  and  this  is  the  supposition  that  words  have  evi-  | 
dent  meanings,  and  therefore  not  denning  them.  This 
vjsry  often  causes  mistakes  ;  for,  though  a  *ord  be  very 
common,  and  a  person  would  think  it  a  rudeness  to  he 
asked  for  a  definition  of  it,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
ibe  word,  never  being  snlficiently  understood,  stands  for 
different  ideas  in  the  estimation  of  different  persons. 
Two  physicians  were  once  disputing  whether  there  was 
any  liquor  in  the  nerves.  The  dispute  ran  high,  till  a 
third  person  asked  one  of  the  disputants  what  he  meant 
by  liquor  iu  that  instance  ?  The  physician  was  surprised, 
anil  thought  there  was  no  need  of  a  definition  of  so  com- 
mon a  word.  The  other  physician,  who  was  a  cool  deli- 
berate inan,  explained  what  he  meant  by  it ;  and  when 
they  had  both  defined  it,  it  appeared  that  they  had  very 
different  ideas  of  it,  and  that  the  whole  of  their  dispute 
had  been  about  the  word  Liquor,  which  they  thought 
not  worth  while  disputing  about.  Again,  two  persons 
may  dispute  whether  a  plant  has  life,  or  not ;  but  they 
do  not  think  that  the  word  Life  needs  any  explanation ; 
and  so  they  go  on  wrangling  and  disputing  without 
coming  any  nearer  to  the  point.  Amongst  naturalists  it 
is  a  dispute  whether  a  caterpillar  in  its  state  of  insen- 
sibility, when  it  is  changing  from  a  caterpillar  to  a 
butterfly,  is  alive  or  dead ;  but  the  argument  entirely 
depends  upon  the  definition  given  to  the  word  Life, 
concerning  which  they  never  trouble  themselves. 

Another  dangerous  abuse  of  language  exists  in  taking 
words  for  things  ;  that  is,  supposing  the  things  actually 
exist  merely  because  we  hear  their  names.  In  Hydro- 
statics everything  is  accounted  for  by  Nature's  abhor- 
rence of  a  racwtm ;  in  Electricity  we  hear  of  the  electric 
effluvia .-  in  Magnetism,  of  the  magnetic  medium,  Sue. ; 
aod  so,  by  fiequently  hearing  of  these  things,  some 
people  are  apt  to  imagine  that  they  "really  exist,  when 
they  have  no  other  reason  for  thinking  so  but  merely 
hearing  the  names.  Thus",  again  ;  in  Botany  everything 
is  accounted  for  by  the  vegetative  soul.  In  medical 
etiology,  diseases  me  accounted  for  by  the  words  irri- 
tation, spaxm,  contayion,  metustanis,  &c.  ;  and  for  al'. 
these  we  have  no  clear  ideas  ;  iu  the  same  way  aj  thou- 
sands read  Hiygainn  and  Selah  in  the  Psalms,  without 
having  any  ideas  in  their  minds  annexed  to  those  words. 
When  people  are  talking  in  a  language  we  do  not 
understand,  they  always  seem  to  speak  quick,  although 
the  language  be  very  slow  in  reality,  such  as  German  or 
High  Dutch.  The  reason  of  this  is  because,  in  a  lan- 
guage which  we  understand,  every  word,  or  at  least 
every  cluster  of  words,  excites  an  idea  in  our  mind ; 
and  thus,  the  better  we  understand  a  language,  the 
faster  our  ideas  are  excited.  Therefore,  in  a  language 
we  understand,  w?  have  more  ideas  excited  than  in  one 
we  do  not.  Aud  time  appears  long  or  short  according 
as  there  are  more  or  less  ideas  remcmtfred  to  succeed  in 
our  minds.  Therefore  time  appears^nort,  when  a  per- 
son speaks  an  unknown  language  ;Jnit  a  person  seeming 
to  speak  quickly,  is  only  his  serai  rip  a  short  time  in 
speaking.  Where  the  channels  of  our  ideas  are  worn 
quite  smooth  hy  constant  use  and  rapid  excitement,  the 
current  is  often  too  impetuous  for  the  mind  to  follow 
it  : — there  are  English  persons  who  understand  what 
they  read  in  Latin  or  French  better  than  in  English 
(their  mother  ton-rue),  because  it  requires  some  degree 
of  thought  and  time  merely  to  construe  the  language. 

To  those  who  are  accustomed  to  public  speaking, 
especially  upon  argumentative  subjects,  and  those  in 
which  a  great  deal  depends  upon  correct  definitions,  we 
recommend  the  .study  of  the  preceding  observations, 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  convey  in  the  most  simple 
and  intelligible  manner  possible. 


THE  AIR. 
[Concluded  from  page  327.] 

IN  every  part  of  the  earth  there  is  a  certain  elevation 

in  the  atmosphere,  different  according  to  the  proximity 

to    th«   equator,  at  which  .the  thermometer  never  risei 

above  the  freezing  point, — and  this  limit  ii  called  the 


level  of  perpetual  congelation.  It  appears,  therefore 
that  the  same  low  temperature  may  be  met  with  at  the 
equator  as  at  the  polos,  t>y  rising  to  find  it;  aud  we  seo 
why  the  snow-capped  mountains  are  not  the  tenants 
only  of  high  northern  And  southern  latitudes.  It  is  this 
truth  which  renders  manv  parts  of  the  tropical  regions 
of  the  earth  not  only  toleoible  abodes,  but  as  suitable  as 
any  on  earth. 

No  surprise  need  be  exp.-essed  that  the-  wind,  or  air, 
blowing  down  from  a  snow-capped  mountain  should  be 
warm  or  temperate.  The  truth  is,  there  is  just  as  much 
heat  combined  with  an  ounce  of  air  on  the  mountain 
top,  as  in  the  valley  ;  but  above,  the  heat  is  diffused 
through  a  space  perhaps  twice  as  great  as  when  below, 
aud  therefore  is  less  sensible.  It  may  be  the  same  air 
which  sweeps  over  a  warm  plain  at  the  tide  of  a  moun- 
tain, which  then  rises  and  freezes  water  on  the  summit, 
and  which  in  an  hour  after,  or  less,  is  again  foun,d 
among  the  flowers  of  another  valley,  as  a  gentle  and 
warm  breeze. 

The  animal  body  is  made  up  of  solids  and  fluids,  and 
the  atmospheric  pressure  affect*  it  accordingly.  One 
ha«  difficulty  at  first  in  believing  that  a  man's  body- 
should  be  bearing  a  pressure  of  fifteen  pounds  on  every 
square  inch  of  its  surface,  while  he  remains  altogether 
insensible  to  the  influence  :  'but  such  is  the  fact.  Re- 
flection discovers  that  his  not  feeling  the  fluid  pressure, 
is  owing  to  its  being  perfectly  uniform  all  around.  If 
a  pressure  of  the  same  kind  be  even  many  times  greater, 
such,  for  instance,  as  fishes  bear  in  deep  water,  or  as  a 
ijlan  supports  in  a  diving-bell,  it  must  equally  pass  un- 
noticed. Fishes  are  at  their  ease  in  a  depth  of  water 
where  the  pressure  around  will  instantly  break  or  burst 
inwards  almost  the  strongest  empty  vessel  that  can  be 
sent  down  ;  and  men  walk  on  earth  without  discovering 
a  heavy  atmosphere  about  them,  which,  however,  will 
instantly  crush  together  the  sides  of  a  thick  iron  boiler, 
left  for  a  moment  without  the  counteracting  internal 
support  of  steam  or  air. 

The  fluid  pressure  on  animal  bodies,  thus  unperceived 
under  ordinary  circumstances  may  be  rendered  in- 
stantly sensible  by  a  little  artificial  arrangement.  In 
water,  for  instance,  an  open  tube  partially  immersed, 
becomes  full  to  the  level  of  the  water  around  it,  and  the 

water  contained  in  it  is  supported  by  what  it  immedi- 
ately below  its  mouth  :  now.  a  flat  fi'bh  resting  closely 
against  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  would  evidently  be  bear- 
ing on  its  back  the  whole  of  this  weight — perhnps  100 
pounds  ;  but  the  fish  would  not  thereby  be  pushed  away, 
nor  would  it  even  feel  its  burthen,  because  the  upward 
pressure  of  the  water  immediately  under  it  would  just 
counterbalance,  while  the  lateral  pressure  around  would 
prevent  any  crushing  effect  of  the  mere  upward  aud 
downward  forces.  But  if,  while  the  fish  continued  in 
tbe  supposed  situation,  the  100  pounds  of  water  were 
iffU-d  from  off  its  back  hy  a  piston  in  the  tube,  the  op- 
posite upward  pressure  of  KX)  pounds  would  at  once 
crush  its  body  into  the  tube,  and  destroy  it.  At  a  less 
depth,  or  with  a  smaller  tube,  the  effect  might  n"t  he 
fatal ;  but  there  would  be  a  bulging  or  swelling  of  tto 
substance  of  the  fish  into  the  mouth  of  the  tube.  la 
air,  and  in  the  human  body,  a  perfectly  analogous  case 
is  exhibited.  A  man,  withou*  pain  or  peculiar  sensa- 
tion, lays  his  band  closely  on  the  mouth  of  a  vessel 
containing  air;  but  the  instant  that  the  air  ie  withdrawn 
from  within  the  vessel,  the  then  unrcsistcd  pressure  of 
the  air  on  the  outside  fixes  the  hand  upon  the  vj^pfl's 
mouth,  causes  the  flesh  to  swell  or  bulge  into  it,  and 
makes  the  blood  ooze  from  every  crack  or  puncture  in. 
the  skin. 

These  last  lines  closely  describe  the  surgical  ope- 
ration of  cupping,  the  essential  circumstances  of  which 
are  the  application  of  a  cup  or  glass  with  the  smooth 
blunt  lip  to  the  skin  of  any  part,  and  the  extraction,  by 
a  syringe  or  other  means,  of  a  portion  of  the  air  from 
within  the  cup.  The  human  mouth  applied  upon  a 
part  becomes  a  small  cupping  machine,  aud  formerly, 
in  cases  of  poisoned  wounds,  was  used  as  such.  It 
may  be  proper  to  add  that  the  timely  application  of  a 
cupping-glass  prevents  the  spread  of  contagion  either 
in  rases  of  poison  or  hydrophobia. 

The  power  of  flies  and  other  insects  to  walk  on  ceil- 
ings and  surfaces  presented  downwards,  or  upon  smooth, 
panes  of  glass  in  an  upright  position,  is  said  to  depend 
on  the  formation  of  their  feet.  This  is  such  that  they 
act  as  suckers,  excluding  the  air  between  them  and  the 
ceiling  on  which  they  are  walking,  aud  the]  atmo- 
spheric pressure  keeps  the  animal  in  its  position.  In 

the  same  manner  the  hydrostatic    pressure   attache! 

fishes  to  rocks  ;    and  that  giant   of   the  vasty  deep,  the 

walrus,  supports  itself  by  a  sort  of  air-pump  apparatus 

on  its  feet.  v 

The  atmosphere  may  be  considered  an  univeral  sol- 
vent ;  and,  though  itself  inodorous,  it  is  the  medium 
of  all  smells,  and,  dissolving  the  different  odours  of 
fluvia,  is  charged  with  all  the  emanations  of  the  va- 
rious substances  it  sweeps.  Amongst  the  principal 
cause*  of  some  of  the  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere  is 
electricity,  to  which  may  be  principally  attributed  the 
lightning,  the  aurora-  borealis,  and  the  other  igneous 
meteors.  Heat  it  another  cause  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  air,  and  raises  and  suspends  evaporated  waters 
invisibly  in  the  atmosphere,  until  some  niore  powerful 
attraction  dissolves  the  union,  and  the  deserted  mois- 
ture, exposed  to  Tiew,  fails  again  to  the  earth  in  the 
varioui  forms  of  clouds,  mitt,  dew,  snow,  hail,  sleet, 
and  hoar-frost.  Heat  it  also  the  cause  of  those  aerml 
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currents  familiarly  termed  irindt,  and  which  arc  caused 
by  the  dilation  or  contraction  of  the  air. 

The  air  it  out  an  element  :  it  is    merely  an    exhala- 
tion.    It   doe«  not  exist  of  itself,  but  iprings  from  llic  | 
earth    and  water: — consequently    it   cannot    be  deno- 
minated an  clement. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tin  Darniley  Teetotal  Focielv  Mioiild  ?ttat>li»h  a  V.-itin.-  Com- 
mittee, local  I  upon  the  Members,  an. I  collect  oue  penny  Iruin 

The  »i»h  of  H.  I..     Bristol    xli.ill  («<•  compliril  with. 
I  In-  Anniitiiitiiiittt  Lfllrr  'from  tlir  Uueen'i  llcnch  Prhnn  lt>  » 
Minister;  i»  not  tuitulilr  to  our  coliiiiuiii,  or  it  uliuulil  In-  IIIM-MI  .1. 

We  h.ive  lienrd  uf  the  rouiluci  of  .1  I  riiip'-r.inc.r  ('onVe-lion»e 
kerper  relative  to  Mr.  Gay,  .unl  itiull  riK.mn-  farther  into  the 
matter. 

Mr.  Aiingnyr  SydrrvsM  roniinenee  hi»  Spring  lour  in  a  frw 
day*.  He  pioceedtf  lirat  to  JIulL,  «  licre  all  Irlli  r»  -In  n  .1  l>e  ,ul- 
ilrii-m-il  to  him  by  provincial  Secretaries,  at  llic  IVnipeniuce  Col- 
fee-  house.  t 

It  in  the  Intention  of  the  Kni-ron  uf  "  TIIK  TFFTOTALER"  to 
vl»il  in  the  course  uf  (his  uprini;  ami  funiiiirr,  the  principal  rilii-> 
and  town*  ol  Knifland  in  which  l;trirc  leelolul  Societies  areotah- 
lithed.  He  "ill  visit  one  city  or  town  every  M  n-k,  rriitnun. 
after  each  visit  t»  London,  to  conduct  tbe  i<mni.il.  i'nvali- ;m 
Kwrrt  Jiave  already  been  relumed  tiithe  Serretune*  of  the  ff vi-ral 
provincial  societies,  who  have  invited  the  I.M  imi  lu  tlie  »cene  ol 
tii'  ir  Ubours. 

The  next   Number  commences   Volume  II;  and   it-it  A 
'    that  Volume  vill  bryin  a  Strriex  of  Steel  Engravhiyt, 

executed  in  the  first  ntylc  of  the  nrt,  and  calculated 
to  please  all  Clausen,      dice  yMr  order*  early. 
The  Supplementary  Number,  containing  the  Index,  Title 

and  Preface  to  Volume  I,  may  be  procured,  Price  'id. 
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SATURDAY,  APRIL  17th,  1341. 

A  REFERENCE  to  the  proceedings  in  the  Court  of 
Excise  will  convince  our  Readers  that  the  adul- 
teration of  spirits,  wine,  and  beer,  is  practised  by 
all  the  venders  of  those  liquors,  without  any  ex- 
ception. Several  publicans  have  admitted  not 
only  that  adulteration  is  a  general  rule,  but  that 
it  is  also  a  necessity  to  which  even  the  honest 
landlord  must 'submit,  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
tent of  competition  and  rivalry  whiuh  exists  in 
.the  trade,  and  in  order  to  derive  an  adequate 
^amount  of  profit  from  the  retail  of  articles  which 
are  origiAlly  charged  by  the  wholesale  seller  at' 
a  heavy  price.  It  is  therefore  hopeless  to  expect 
that  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  there  will 
be  found  one  public-house  which  does  not  deal  in 
adulterated  liquors.  The  existence  of  such  an 
establishment  is  an  impossibility,  in  respect  to  the 

present  order  of  things ;  and  the  most  honest 

Jiublican,  as  well  as  the  most  rascally,  is  compel- 
ed  to  adopt  the  usual  processes  to  substitute  an 

artificial  compound  for  the  genuine  liquor,  at   a 

reduced  price. 

If  it  be  urged  that  beer  can  be  made  without 
such  deleterious  admixtures  as  cocculus  indicus, 
headings,  lime,  opium,  Bohemian  rosemary,  \-c., 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  reply  that  the  absence  of 
these  articles  would  produce  an  entirely  different 
beverage — ditferetit  in  flavour",  different  in  ap- 
pearance, and  different  in  its  effects.  The  liquor 
would  than  cease  to  be  that  which  is  denominated 
beer;  and  the  more  really  wholesome  it  was 
made  (if  alcoholic  liquor  could  ever  be  entitled 
to  the  epithet)  the  less  palatable  would  it  become. 
The  intoxicating  qualities  of  beer  are  to  be  as- 
cribed as  much  to  the  drugs  used  in  its  manufac- 
ture, as  to  the  alcohol  which  it  contains  ;  and  the 
cause  of  some  beer  being  more  "  heady"  than 
another  species,  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  the 
amount  of  such  drugs  used  in"  the  brewing  of 
each.  Alcohol,  in  its  essence,  is  the  same  in  beer 
as  in  wine,  or  ardent  spirits  ;  and  yet  beer  stupi- 
fies,  whereas  wine  and  spirits  produce  a  mad- 
dening species  of  intoxication.  The  influence  of 
beer  is  somniferous;  that  of  wine  and  spirits 
exhilirating  and  active.  This  difference  arises 
from  the  fact,  that  the  beer  is  elaborately  adulte- 
rated with  poisonous  drugs  and  mineral  substan- 
ces, which  produce  those  stupifyingand  brutaliz- 
ing effects  upon  the  frame;  and  in  wine  and  spirits 
the  true  and  usual  influence  of  alcohol  is  recog- 
nised. \Verenothingofan  intoxicating  quality 
but  malt  used  in  the  manufacture  of  beer,  the 
brewer  would  be  compelled  to  treble  the  price 
of  the  liquor  ;  and  thus  is  it  shown  that  the  work 
of  adulteration  is  one  to  which  the  most  honest 
venders,  whether  wholesale  or  retail,  of  the 
beverage  are  obliged  to  submit. 

Were  theart  of  brewing  one  of  simplicity,  where 
would  exist  the  necessity  for  the  multitudes  of 
Brewers'  (Juides,  and  other  publications  which 
teach  the  infernal  scheme  ofadulteration.  Human 
ingenuity  seems  to  have  been  racked  to  its  utmost 
extent  to  discover  the  means  of  lessening  the 
expense*  attendant  upon  brewing,  by  substituting 


all  the  noxious  drugs  and  substances  which  can 
be  thought  of  for  those  ingredients  that  arc 
usually  supposed  to  form  the  essence  of  malt  li- 
quors. Even  those  Guides  which  are  intended 
for  the  domestic  economy  of  private  families,  and 
which  set  many  a  housewife  brewing  instead  of 
mending  her  husbands'  and  children's  clothes, 
recommend  the  use  of  capsicum,  cocculus  in- 
dicus, salt  of  Tartar,  slaked  lime,  copperas,  alum, 
ginger,  Leghorn  juice,  and  other  deleterious,  if 
nut  poisonoii^,  ingredients.  Whcnihrsu  receipts 
for  brewing  are  coolly  and  quietly  recommended 
to  private  families,  the  reader  will  feel  convinced 
that  our  former  assertion  is  correct,  and  that 
"  beer  would  not  be  beer"  unless  those  schemes' 
and  plans  were  adhered  to. 

The  necessity  of  the  artifices  of  adulteration  in 
re<pect  to  malt  liquors  may  be  explained  in  a 
few  words.  The  alcohol  is  produced  by  the  sugar 
obtained  from  the  malt :  but  the  brewer,  as  before 
stated,  cannot  afford  to  use  malt  in  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  produce  enough  alcohol  to  strengthen 
his  beer ; — he  accordingly  supplies  the  deficiency 
by  means  of  pungent  or  powerful  ingredients, 
Mich  as  cassia-buds,  capsicum,  ginger,  vitriol,  and 
Bohemian  rosemary.  The  two  last  mentioned 
articles  are  deadly  poisons.  Then,  again,  'the 
brewer  cannot  afford  an  adequate  supply  of  hops 
to  produce  the  bitter  tiste  which  is  deemed  one 
of  the  essential  qualifications  of  malt  liquor  :  but 
he  finds  a  substitute  for  hops  in  wormwood,  aloes, 
gentian,  bitter  oranges,  and  other  articles  calcu- 
lated to  afford  an  artificial  bitter  to  the  liquor. 
These  articles,  which  are  only  used  medicinially 
by  prudent  persons,  operate  in  a  most  destructive 
manner  upon  the  membranes  of  the  stomach,  and 
ruin  the  digestive  powers.  The  liquor,  at  this 
stage,  is  thin  and  poor,  in  consequence  of  the  ab- 
sence «rf  malt  sugar;  -and  the  brewer  now  uses 
treacle,  liquorice,  and  decoction  of  flax-seed,  to 
thicken  it.  The  liquor  is  however  light  in  colour, 
and  requires  to  be  made  dark  and  almost  black. 
Tobacco-juice  or  other  poisonous  colouring-mat- 
ter is  now  introduced.  It  is  thus  thickened  and 
tinged  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  brewer:  but 
it  is  still  in  an  imperfect  condition  ; — it  must  be 
made  almost  transparent.  The  object  is  effected 
by  means  of  oil  of  vitriol — a  deadly  and  quick 
poison.  The  liquor  is.  now  nearly  prepared  for 
barrelling  ;  but  the  brewer  still  adds  a  few  articles 
to  complete  the  peculiarity  of  taste  which  the 

lir  venire  must  possess  to  suit  the  consumer. 

\\  lien  poured  into  the  barrel,  it  is  dull  and  vapid  ; 

and   headings,    compounded    of  copperas  and 

al  :m,  must  In- employed  to  infuse  into  this  in- 
fernal concoction  the  slightest  sign  of  vitality. 
.Such  is  the  process  adopted  by  every  brewer, 
\\hcther  honest  or  otherwise;  and  habit  has 
rendered  the  manufacturers  of  malt  liquors  and 
the  writers  of  the  Guides  so  accustomed  to  the 
process,  that  the  infamy  of  the  system  ceases  to 
be  recognised  or  thought  of.  Familiarity  with 
any  particular  plan  or  mode  of  procedure,  will 
speedily  lessen  the  admiration  of  the  excellence 
or  abhorrence  of  the  turpitude  attached  to  it ;  and 
thus  is  it  that  the  brewers  now  adopt  the  scheme 
of  adulteration  as  "  a  matter  of  course,"  \\ithout 
ever  taking  the  trouble  to  examine  the  principles 
of  that  adulteration. 

So  much  for  the  manufacture  of  beer!  We 
fancy  that  we  already  hear  our  readers  exclaim- 
ing that  they  will  never  drink  another  drop  of 
such  a  diabolical  compound,  and  expressing  their 
regret  that  a  drop  of  it  should  have  ever  passed 
their  lips  at  all.  And  surely  enough  has  been 
already  done  with  the  malt  liquor  in  the  brewery, 
without  subjecting  it  to  any  farther  inflictions. 
Stay— gentle  reader  :  there  is  much  more  yet  to 
explain;  and  the  worst  is  probably  yet  untold ! 
We  have  hitherto  only  described  the,  adulteration 
effected  by  the  brewers:  we  now  come  to  the 
period  when  the  malt  liquor  is  delivered  in  the 
cellars  of  the  publicans. 

The  brewer  sells  his  beer  to  the  publican  at  a 
price  which  would  leave  the  latter  no  profit  at  all, 
and,  on  the  contrary,  entail  upon  him  a  consider- 
able loss,  were  he  to  retail  it  in  an  honest  manner, 
— that  is,  at  the  current  prices,  and  without  adul- 
teration. The  publican  must  however  live — mu  t 
support  his  family — must  pay  his  rent — and  must 
sustai^  jrtl  the  rivalry  of  competition.  It  is  also 
necessary,  to  suit  the  present  order  of  things,  that 
he  should  embellish  his  establishment  in  a  most 
costly  and  expensive  style,  and  conduct  its  do- 
mes'ic  arrangements  upon  a  scale  of  considerable 
liberality.  To  enable  him  to  do  all  this,  he  must 
necessarily  derive  immense  profits  from  the  sale 
of  his  liquors.  He  is  therefore  imperatively  urged 


to  adopt  some  method  to  increase  the  quantity  of 
his  beer,  and  to  change  its  quality  by  artificial 
means.  If  he  would  lone  by  retailing  a  butt  of 
beer  honestly, — and  if  he  would  only  obtain  a 
small  profit  by  converting  that  butt  into  two, — he 
must  devise  a  scheme  to  make  it  fulfil  the  duties 
of  three.  And  he  docs  so.  In  the  first  place  he 
deluges  the  beer  with  a  requisite  quantity  of  co- 
loured water ;  and  the  result  is,  that  the  com- 
pound is'vapid  and  flat,  andjin  a  state  of  "disease," 
rendering  it  totally  unfit  to  drink.  Its  pungency 
— its  thickness — its  taste  must  be  restored ;  and 
artificial  means  must  be  employed  to  render  it 
palatable,  and  to  give  it,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
appearance  it  had  when  it  first  came  from  the 
brewers.  The  want  of  alcohol  must  be  supplied 
i— the  wrffft  of  sugar  must  be  supplied — the  want 
of  bitterness  must  be  supplied — the  want  of  alum 
must  be  supplied :  then,  the  muddiness  must  yield 
to  transparency — the  vapid  condition  must  be 
remedied — an  appearance  of  age  must  be  given 
to  it — it  must  be  made  astingent — and  a  froth 
must  be  raised.  Here  is  a  catalogue  of  remedies 
to  be  effected,  and  wants  to  be  supplied ;  and  yet 
all  these  aims  arc  accomplished  by  the  skilful 
adulterator.  The  same  means  adopted  by  the 
brewer,  are  had  recourse  to  by  the  publican  ;— 
the  same  poisons  are  again  called  into  use; — the 
same  drugs  are  administered  to  the  liquor  with 
an  unsparing  hand.  Oil  of  vitirol,  henbane,  Bo- 
hemian rosemary,  alum,  liquorice  juice,  cocculus 
indicus,  salt,  salt  of  tartar,  extract  of  poppies, 
black  extract,  and  other  diabolical  concoctions, 
decoctions,  or  natural  products  arc  liberally  dis- 
pensed in  this  second  and  more  complete  adulte- 
ration of  the  malt  liquor.  The  cocculus  indicus 
is  a  substitute  for  the  malt  and  hops,  and  arrests 
the  progress  of  fermentation,  which,  if  not  thus 
checked,  would  run  into  the  acetous  and  then  into 
the  putrefactive  state.  Cocculus  indicus  is  a 
berry  ;  and  so  extraordinary  is  its  intoxicating 
power,  that  in  India  it  is  used  by  fishermen  and 
anglers,  who  cast  it  upon  the  water  to  intoxicate 
the  finny  inhabitants  of  the  river,  and  render  them 
an  easy  prey  to  those  who  seek  them.  The  Bo- 
hemian Rosemary,  to  which  we  have  ere  now 
alluded,  is  a  herb  which,  in  the  smallest  quantity, 
will  produce  a  delirious  and  maddening  species 
of  intoxication,  calculated  to  overthrow  the  em- 
pire of  reason  for  ever,  and  produce  an  excite- 
ment which  would  prove  more  fatal  to  the  consti- 
tution than  years  of  uninterrupted  debauchery 

and  intemperance.  Ulack  extract  is  the  concen- 
trated essence  of  the  cocculus  indicus ;  the  juice 

of  tobacco  is  as  f.itnl  as  the  poison  of  a  viper  ;  the 

powerful  narcotic  and  emaciating  efiects  uf  opium 
and  henbane  arc  well  known  ;  copperas  is  also  a 
poison  ;  and  yet  all  these  are  the  principal  ingre- 
dients used  by  both  brewer  and  publican  in  the 
manufacture  and  adulteration  of  their  malt  li* 
quors ! 

The  profession  of  "  beer-doctor"  and  "  brewers' 
druggist"  is  practised,  said  Cobbetf,  as  oj  enly  as 
that  of  "  bug-man"  and  "  rat-killer  ;"  and  when 
we  consider  that  these  individuals  arc  employed 
by  the  whole  fraternity  of  beer-manufacturers 
and  beer-sellers,  we  are  justified  in  entertaining 
a  suspicion  that  numerous  other  and  probablv  far. 
more  poisonous  and  deleterious  drugs  than  those 
which  we  have  enumerated,  are  used  in  the  pro- 
fesses which  require  such  agency.  It  is  terrible 
rojcon  template  a  picture,  which,  so  far  from  being 
ov^r-dmwn,  is  not,  probably,  sufficiently  highly 
coloured.  Let  our  readers  only  exercise  their 
common  sense,  and  judge  for  themselves  the 
amount  of  injury  that  must  be  sustained  by  the 
frames  of  those  who  partake  of  such  detestable 
poisons. 

It  is  customary  to  denominate  that  beer  the 
best,  which  is  the  strongest.  Now  the  strongest 
beer  contains  the  greatest  amount  of  poisons; 
and  many  publicans  have  been  vile  enough  to 
supcradd  to  the  ingredients  already  detailed,  that 
fiery  liquid  called  "  spirit  of  Maranta,"  in  order 
to  produce  an  extra  "strong  beer."  It  by  no 
means  follows,  cither,  that  the  strongest  beer 
contains  the  greatest  quantity  of  nutriment : — no 
beer  contains  one  hundredth  part  as  much  nutri- 
ment as  vulgar  error  arid  deliberate  misrepresen- 
tation have  asserted;  and,  as  the  amount  of  spirit 
in  the  beer  is  totally  unconnected  with  the  quan- 
tity of  nutriment,  it  is  evident  that  those  malt  li- 
quors, which  arc  called  "strong,"  arc  by  no 
means  the  most  nourishing.  The  amount  of  nu- 
triment in  any  fluid  is  to  be  decided  by  the  pro- 
portion of  solid  substance  to  which  that  fluid  can 
be  reduced,  since  it  is  only  this  solid  substance 
which  can  supply  the  waste  perpetually  going  on 
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in  the  human  frame,  and  minister  to  the  cravings 
of  nature.  A  gallon  of  beer  is  therefore  only 
nutritious  to  the  amount  of  the  solid  substance  to 
which  it  can  be  reduced,  or  to  which  it  is  equiva- 
lent; and  experience  has  proved,  that  there  is 

•    more  sustenance  in  a  penny  loaf  than  in  a  gallon 
of  any  malt  liquor  ever  manufactured. 

It  is  preposterous  to  imagine  that  beer  may  be 
drunk  with  comparative  impunity,  and  that  wine 
and  ardent  spirits  should  be  rejected.  Many  ad- 
vocates of  the  Moderation  principle  acknowledge 
the  efficacy  of  abstinence  from  wine  and  spirits, 
but  declaim  against  "depriving  the  poor  mart  of 
his  beer."  Now,  if  we  mu«ldrir.k  something  in 
the  shape  of  intoxicating  liquor,  beer  should  be 
the  very  last  which  we  ought  to  choose.  When 
intoxicating  liquor  arrives  in  the  .stomach,  the 
process  of  digestion  separates  trie  alcohol  frohv 
the  other  Hinds  or  compounds;  and  the  alcohol 
of  one  intoxicating  liquor  is  precisely  the  same 
as  the  alcohol  in  another.  The  spirit  is  the  same 
— it  is  only  the  compounds  or  admixtures  which 
were  different.  The  alcohol,  then,  of  beer  effects 
the  same  injury  and  produces  the  same  effects  as 
the  alcohol  of  wine  or  spirits ;  and  in  addition  to 
its  alcohol,  beer  possesses  a  dozen  other  poison- 
ous and  destructive  qualities  which  we  have  pre- 
viously described.  It  is  therefore  useless  to  sup- 
pose that  because  the  alcohol  of  beer  goes  into  the 
stomach  shrouded  and  enveloped  in  so  many  other 
compounds,  it  is  robbed  of  any  portion  of  its  per- 
nicious effects :  the  moment  that  combination  of 
ingredients,  which  .is  denominated  beer,  is  sub- 
jected to  the  powerful  influence  of  the  g;vstric 
juices,  the  alcohol  is  separated  ;  and  that  alcohol 
produces  the  same  results  as  if  it  had  been  drunk 
in  a  pure,  or  raw  state  ! 

If  an  individual  wish  to  take  a  wine-glass  full 
of  brandy,  for  instance,  .diluted  with  water,  it 
matters  not  whether  he  drink  that  quantity  of 
brandy  in  a  tumbler  full  or  only  half-full  of 
water  :  the  shape  or  the  guise  in  which  he  takes 
the  spirit,  does  not  alter  the  effects  produced  by 
that  amount  of  spirit  when  it  arrives  in  the  sto- 
mach ; — that  amount  is  still  the  same,  whether  in 
a  large  or  a  small  quantity  of  water;  and  that 

••spirit  is  speedily  separated  from  the  water  by 
the  operation  of  the  g.'istric  juices.  This  expla- 
nation will  convince  our  readers  that  no  disguise 
—no  admixture — no  modification  will  succeed 
in  comhaliing.  or  diminishing  the  pernicious  ef- 
fects of  alcohol,  it  is  therefore  ridiculous  to 

delude  one's  self  with   the   idea  that  there    are 

ways  and  means  of  (lriiikin«,'  alcoholic  liquor* 

•without   prejudice  ;   arid  that  a  compromise   may 

bc  benefieiaflf  effected  by  deluding  the.alcobol, 

or  spirit,  with  water.  The  stomach  kno-.vs  no 
such  compromise— recognises  no  such  means  of 
evasion:  its  laws  are  immutable— its  operations 
ever  the  same; — its  use  is  to  separate  the  ingre- 
dients of  compounds,  and  dispose  of  each  in  "va- 
rious parts  of  the  human  frame,  according  to  the 
plan  laid  down  by  the  Gnat  First  Cause;  and 
thus  is  it,  that  the  smallest  drop  of  alcohol,  how- 
ever imbibed,  will  be  seixed  upon  by  the  gastric 
juice — drawn  from  its  concealment,  even  though 
it  be  enveloped  in  the  folds  of  a  gallon  of  water 
—and  placed  in  a  separate  and  distinct  division 
of  the  human  frame,  there  to  work  out  its  destroy- 
ing aims  with  as  much  success  and  facility  as 'if 
it  had  been  taken  in  a  pure  and  unmixed"  state 
into  the  .stomach  ! 

Ue<  r  will  not  nourish  a  healthy  man,  because 
there  is  little  or  no  nourishment  in  it;  it  will  not 
quench  the  thirst  of  a  thirsty  man,  because  it  will 
create  fresh  titint  in  a  very  short  time — and  this 
is  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  id]  alcoholic  beve- 
rages, as  common  experience  has  shown  and  still 
shows  beyond  all  possibility  of  contradiction ; 
and  beer  will  not  sustain  the"  strength  of  the  in- 
valid, because  it  is  devoid  of  nutritious  power-,  is 
exciting,  and  thus  accelerates  the  waste  of  the 
human  frame,  and  is  a  poison  which  will  under- 
mine, the  constitutions  of  the  most  robust,  much 
more  the  shattered  health  of  the  sickly.  Be.  r  is 
not  useful  to  mothers  suckling,  because  it  creates 
anunnatiiralabiimlar.ee  of  milk  ;  and  t'  is  milk  is 
^not  only  poor  and  thin,  biU  is  also  impregnated 
with  alcohol  and  witli  poisons,  which  arc  thus 
transfused  into  the  system  of  the  frail  and  deli- 
cate babe.  Ueer  is  not  a  necessary  concomitant 
to  our  meals,  because  hunger  is  tile  best  sat.ce, 
and  thirst  can  be  quenched  by  water  :  no  one, 
moreover,  thinks  of  taking  beer  with  his  break- 
fast, but  contents  himself  with  tea  or  coffee,  ami 
yet  makes  a  hearty  meal  ;  and  thus  is  it  shown 
that  beer  is  not  necessary  for  dinner  or  supper. 
McJical  men  have  recommended  malt  1 


to  their  patients,  in  many  cases,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  they  .'ire  nourishing  and  strengthening. 
Those  medical  men,  who  have  given  themselves 
the  trouble  to  investigate  the  nature  of  malt  li- 
quors, or  who  have  had  that  nature  explained  to 
them,  have  been  shocked  at  the  delusion  under 
which  they  were  labouring,  and  have  immedi- 
ately abandoned  the  system  of  recommending 
compounds  which  are  calculated  rather  to  cause 
or  provoke  a  continuation  of  ill-health  than  to 
act  as  a  remedy.  It  is  only  necessary  to  destroy 
the  delusion,  hi  order  to  promote  Jibstinence  from 
malt  liquors.  Our  opponents  may  r.sk  how  it 
is  possible  that  nfedical  men  could  have  so 
long  clung  to  such  an  egregious  error  ?  We  will 
reply,  that  medical  men  are  fallible  as  well  as 
other  mortals,  and  that  "no  system  undergoes 
such  important  and  frequent  changes,  as  the 
course  of  medical  practice.  One  single  case  will 
illustrate  this  fact.  When  Lady  Montague  in- 
troduced the  plan  of  inoculation  for  the  small- 
pox into  England,  all  the  njedical  men  denounced 
it  as  something  much  worse  than  an  absurdity  : 
— they  pronounced  it  a  crime.  In  process  of  time 
opinions  changed;  and  inoculation  was  almost 
universally  adopted.  The  system,  however,  again 
changed.  Vaccination  was  introduced;  and  now 
medical  men  again  denounce  inoculation  as 
dangerous  and  impracticable  as  a  general  sys- 
tem. Within  the  last  few  years,  a  law  has  been 
enacted  to  forbid  inoculation,  and  establish  the 
system  of  vaccination; — and  all  this  iu  conse- 
quence of  the  changes  which  took  place  in  medi- 
cal opinion!  We  therefore  see  that  medical  men 
are  as  liable  to  dtikrsion  and  to  erroneous  notions 
as  other  individuals;  and  one  of  those  delusions 
was*he  idea  that  malt  liquors  were  useful  or  be- 
neficial to  the  hunlan  frame.  That  delusion  isnow 
rapidly  dissipating;  and  medical  testimony  turns 
in  favour  of  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating 
liquors. 


ELL  EX    MA  \\VELL. 

A     T.AI.K. 

v'  t('oiirlmlril  from  page  .134.) 

Ellen  M  ix-.vcll  had  not  seen  either  her  parents  or 
her  limther  Miiceslte  was  six  years  old;  she  had  been 
!rlt  in  England  'uivlT  the  charge  of  her  maternal 
aunts,  who  thought  the  shy,  heantiful  child  was  not 
iikely  to  find  much  care  and  attention  from  her  haughty 
|i;ir"iits,  w-ho  lavished  all  the  little  feeling  pride  and 

fashion  had  loft  upon  their  heir.    The  eldest  of  these 

aunts   was  ilead,    ami   Sir    Robert  and  I.ady    Maxwell 

having  heard  nmrh  from  English  arrivals  of  the  beauty 

uii'l  jjr;ife  »f  their  hiilf-forjfotten  child,  wrote  to  beg  she 

mijjht  come  to  them,  accompanied  by  her  protectress. 

Vv'ith    a  heavy  heart  L.'1'ly    Mowbray    had  consented  to' 

Ipave  her  country;  nut  she  was  a  widow  ;  had  no  tii?s, 
save  local  ones  to  kffep  her  there,  and  she  dreaded  to 
send  her  b.-autifnl. Ellen  undefended  to  hcT  heartless 
t'.nuilv.  She  accordingly  determined  to  accept  their 
formal  invitation  and  accompany  her  niece.  Her  fate 
was  irv'ul  :  <ilunn  had  killed  her  before  the  ship  blew 
up.  hut  her  body  found  its  grave  in  the  blue  ocean. 

Once  before  tin-  Thunderer  left  the  port,  Ellen  saw 
yuinjj  Morton.  Many  and  earnest  had  been  the  en- 
treaties  -he  had  made  to  see  her  brave  preserver,  and 
after  a  long  time  ber  haughty  father  consented. 

Morton  came,  accompanied  by  Captain  Leslie.  Ellen 
was  nlone  .when  they  were  announced,  and  both 
thought  as  she  advanced  tLuincet  them,  that  her  exqui- 
site beauty  had  never  been  #qualled. 

"  I  am  so  gliid  to  see  you,"  she  said.  "  Captain 
Leslie,  this  is  very  kind  of  you,"  and  she  shook  the  ve- 
teran's hand.  After  somet'me  she  said,  "  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  see  you  ajjain  before  you  sail :  may  I,"  ami 
she  turned  to  Morton,  "  venture  to  ask  you  to  take 
ch;ir£e  of  this  packet  of  letters  for  me  to  be  put  into 
the  post  when  you  reach  dear,  dear  happy  England  ; 
they  are  to  old  friends,  and  I  dare  not — I  mean  I — " 
>he  stopped :  Lei-lie  looked  at  her ;  he  knew  enough  by- 
report  of  Sir  Hubert  Maxwell's  stern  pride  to  guess 
that  the  gentle -girl  was  wretched:  and  he  was  right. 
Slie  daivd  not  write  openly  to  her  childhood's  friends  ; 
she  bad  been  forbidden  to  hold  intercourse  with  them. 

'•  Thank  you  for  the  trust:  depend  upon  their  being 
s;if.'ly  delivered,  Miss  Maxwell;  and  if  you  can  think 
of  any  oilier  thing  I  cau  do,  pray,  pray  give  me  your 

"  I'u  ...k  you,  thank  you  a  thousand  times  ;  but  I 
have  nothing  e!s°  to  do,  except  this;"  and  sbc  brought 
a  pare"!  from  an  inner  room  :  "  it  is  a  present  to  the 
crew  of  your  noble  vessel;  it  is  the  English  fUg!  I 
have  worked  at  it  day  and  iii'hr  fo'linish  it,  and  now  I 
beg  you  to  present  it  to  them  with  my  gratitude  and  re- 
spect ;  tell  them  I  have  not  forgotten  their  kindness  and 
•renlleness  to  me  when  I  was  ill,  and  a  burtben  on  their 
provisions  and  accommodation  ;  hid  them  remember 
Ellen  Maxwell,  and  if  ever  money  or  her  aid  can  serve 
them,  let  them  command  her  utmost  power.  To  yog, 
Morton,  I  dare  offer  no  reward  :  you  saved  my  life  in 
1':  ;.-litful  peril,  und  no  offering  that  I  can  tender  can 


pay  the  debt : — I  only  ask  one  thing.  When  your  ship, 
sails,  may  these  colours  be  flying  over  her  stern ;  and 
let  all  know  that  your  hand  has  placed  them  there." 

They  parted  ;  and  back  to  his  ship  in  moody  silence 
went  Harry  Morton.  Two  days  alter,  as  Lady  Mar- 
well  and  Ellen,  with  a  large  pary,  were  on  the  shore; 
they  saw  the  Thunderer  setting  sail  and  getting  under 
weigh.  All  hands  were  busy  on  board. 

"  What  a  splendid  ship  !"  said  one  of  the  party. 
As  he  spoke,-  the  vessel  moved  majestically  from  her 
moorings. 

•'  Good  heaven,"  cried  another ;  "  look  at  that  man  ! 
what  has  he  gJt  ?" 

Ellen  lookei-and  saw  Harry  Morton  climbing  up 
the  mizen  shrouas,  with  her  flag  in  his  hand  ;  he  fas- 
tened it  to  its  placeandjwaved  his  hat.  The  whole  ship's 
crew  and  officers  were  on  deck ;  and  as  he  gave  the 
signal,  three  distinct  cheers  came  upon  the  air,  and  the 
name  of  Ellen  Maxwell  echoed  in  each. 

"  How  is  this,  miss  ?"  asked  her  ladyship  ;  "  how 
dare  those  low  wretches  presume  to  name  you  ?" 

"  I  gave  them  that  flag,  madam ;  and  it  is  hoisted 
to-day  for  the  tirst  time;  their  parting  cheer  I  did  not 
expect,  nor  deserve  ;  but  1  am  very  grateful  to  them, 
fot  it.  There  is  not  a  man  nn  board  that  gallant  ves- 
sel tv  whom  I  am  not  indebted  ;  and  most  of  all  to  him 
who  ha«  placed  those  colours  in  their  pro-d  elevation." 

EllenXspoke  firmly;  and,  enraged  as  Lady  Maxwell 
was,  she  Was  too  politic  to  produce  a  scene. 

Sir  Robert  and  Lady  Maxwo^  had  two  idols  which 
they  devoutly  worshipped — rank  and  wealth  ;  and  to  the 
possessor  of  these  advantages,  though  a  man  of  brutal 
mind  and  displeasing  person,  they  wished  to  sacrifice 
.their  child.  Lord  Marshcroft  was  five  and  forty,  loose 
in  piinciple,  and  excessively  proud.  He  was  the  colo- 
nel of  a  cavalrv  regiment,  and  his  harsh,  relentless 
nature,  found  ample  scope  in  torturing  and  oppressing- 
the  wretched  natives.  Such  was  the  man  poor  Ellen 
was  to  wed,  to  the  last  she  held  out,  but  she  had  rt*> 
friends  near  her,  no  support,  and  at  last  she  con- 
sented, but  not  without  a  desperate  hope  that  some- 
thing might  occur  to  save  her. 

Ellen  had  now  been  three  years  in  India,  and  her 
affianced  husband  became  more  fervent  than  ever  for 
their  marriage;  but  more  than  ever  the  poor  girl 
shrank  from  the  union  ;  for  tales  of  his  brutality  were 
rife  at  Madras.  At  last  the  day  was  .fixed.  They  were 
to  be  married  at  Lord  Marshcroft's  splendid  bungalow, 
where  Ellen,  her  parents  and  friends,  arrived  tyo  days 
previous  to  the  one  appointed. 

Ellen  was  frightened  at  the  sullen  looks  and  signifi- 
cant smiles  of  ail  around.  That  there  was  some  pro- 
ject in  agitation  she  was  convinced;  and  that  the 
household  servants  were  concerned  in  the  plot  she  vrus 
also  certain.  Even^Sjr  Robert,  stern  and  proud  as  he 
was,  noticed  it  to  his  lordship. 

"Oh!"  he  cried,  '  if  they  mean  mischief,  I'll  hang 

up  a  few  of  them  on    books,  fur    the  niuscjuctoa  to  J>lay 

with.-"* 

"Great  God  !"   said   poor   Kllen,  as   she  rushed  from 

the  room;  "  is  this  monster  to  be  my  husband?    Oh, 

never,  never !" 

Shrieks  and  screams  the  next,  day  proclaimed  that 
his  throat  had  been  executed.  Ellen  hid  her  he^d  in 
the  cushions  of  the  sofa,  and  tried,  with  convulsive 
efforts,  to  shut  out  the  horrid  cries.  Still  with  demon 
force  they  pierced  the  down,  and  she  heard  them 
more  pileously.  At  last  she  started  up,  and  was 
rushing  out  of  the  room,  when  a  slave  entered  with  a 
letter  ju=t  arrived  by  express  from  Madras.  She  had 
uot  half  perused  it  when  in  rushed  a  poor  aged  woman 
and  her  daughter. 

"  Save  us,  save  us  !"  they  cried,  as  they  threw  them- 
selves  on  their  knees  and  clung  wildly  round  her. 

"I  will,  I  will,"  said  Ellen.  "What  is  the  mat- 
ter? Do  not  fear." 

"Oh,  save  us,  save  us!"  they  shrieked  again,  cling- 
ing closer  to  her  as  the  doors  opened,  and  two  slave 
drivers  entered. 

"  I  will,"  said  Ellen,  advancing  with  dignity  to  the 
men.  "  What  is  your  busings  here  ?" 

"We  want  those  two  natives  who  have  escaped; 
but,  by  Heaven,  they  shall  smart  for  this  ;"  and  com- 
ing forward  to  seize  themj  they  flourished  their  whips, 
while  the  poor  wretches  crouched  on  the  ground. 

"  Back,  ruffians  !"  exclaimed  Ellen  ;  "these  are  my 
apartments,  these  women  have  taken  refuge  here,  and 
they  are  safe  !  touch  them  at  your  peril.  Ipyour  mas- 
ter has  authorised  this  presumption,  tell  him,  from  me, 
it  will  not  be  suffered  :  if  he  has  not,  you  shall  bitterly 
repent  it;  this  brutality  and  intrusion  shall  be  amply- 
punished.  No  reply — but  instantly  quit  the  room.'' 

Confused  and  alarmed,  the  mrn  withdrew. 

"  Thank  God!"  exclaimed  Ellen.  "  Now,  my  poor 
people,  what  can  I  do  for  -yau-^  Long  was  the  con- 
ference between  them,  and  when  it  was  over,  Ellen 
wrote  a  long  letter  and  sent  it  off  by  express  to  Ma- 
dras— then  leaving  the  women  locked  up  in  ber  room, 
she  went  to  her  father,  who  was  with  Lord  Mar- 
shcroft. 

''  My  lord,"  she  said,  "  since  I  have  been  here  I  hare 
been  made  wretched  by  the  misery  of  all  around  me  ; 
my  very  apartments  have  not  been  sacred  from  your 
brutal  followers.  I  have  been  maddened  by  the  screams 
of  agony,  frightened  by  your  own  language,  and  in- 

*A   fact. 
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suited  T>y  your  own  ferocity.  You  have  been  twice  re- 
fused by  me,  and  only  now  accepted  to  frue  myself  from  , 
cruel  persecution.  Hear  me,  my  lord,  if  these  toitured 
slaves  are  not  instantly  released,  I  will  suffer  death  It- 
fore  my  hand  takes  yours  at'Uod's  altar.  I  have  al- 
ready taken  means  effectually  to  protect  the  wretched 
natives  you  so  recklessly  murder,  by  apprizing  the  Eng- 
lish government  of  the  savage  rule  you  hold.  I  am  a 
weak  woman,  my  lord,  but  a  firm  one  ;"  and,  bowing 
with  lofty  dignity,  she  (pitted  the  astonished  pair. 

The  chapel  was  LV^liantly  lighted  :  the  Clergyman 
was  there,  and  he  waited  for  Lord  Marshcrot't  and 
Ellen.  At  last  they  came.  Ellen  cast  an  almost 
frenzied  look  around  as  the  ceremony  went  on,  and 
once  she  murmured,  "They  will  not  come!"  Ju»t  as 
Lord  Marshcrcjft  was  about  to  place  the  ring  on  her 
finger,  the  slaves  without  the  building  gave  a  loud 
shoui,  and  rushing  in  with  gleaming  knives  fell  upon 
the  bridegroom. 

"  Oh,  do  not  kill  him,  for  mercy's  sake — for  my 
sake  !"  shrieked  Ellen,  as  she  threw  herself  in  her  pity 
before  him,  -and  they  Ml  back. 

As  she  knelt  there  in  her  spotless  bridal  robes  before 
that  dark  and  ferocious  man,  she  looked  like  a  pleading 
angel. 

•'  Hurrah,  hurrah  !"  shnutcd  a  multitude  of  voices. 
Ellen's  head  turned  giddily  round.  "  Hurrah,  hur- 
rah '."  and  with  these  words,  in  rushed  a  body  of  Eng- 
lish seamen,  and  Ellen  saw  but  one.  She  rose  and 
staggered,  and  faintly  said,  "  Morton  !  " 

•"Miss  Maxwell— Kllen  ! — my  Kllen  !" — and  she 
fell  into  his  arms. 

Sir  Robert  came  angrily  forward,  and  aimed  a  blow 
at  Harry  Morton.  Ellen  caught  it. 

"Shame,  shame,"  my  lather ;  "would  you  strike 
your  daughter's  preserver?", 

"  Base-low  born  wretch  !"  he  exclaimed.- 

"Father— 'no,  Sir  Uobert  Maxwell,  hear  me  !  When 
a  child  you  left  me  to  the  care  of  others,  neglected  aud 
forgotten.     After  long,   long   years  of  absence,  during 
which  you  never  even   wrote  to  know   whether  I  wen- 
alive  or  dead,  you  called  me  home.      I  came — you  for- 
bade all  intercourse  with  those  who  lov  jd  and  cherished 
your  deserted  child ;  and,  against  my  will — my  prayers,  I 
you  tried  to  force   me    to    a    marriage    with    a  rufti.iu. 
Only  that   my  life    is    stubborn,    you    had  long  .  sinew 
deprived    me    of    it   by   misery.     You     have    neither  | 
loved,  nor  reared,  nor  protected  me.     What  duty  do  I 
owe  you  ?     None.      I  am  free — I  am  of  age—  thus  1  use 
my  liberty.     Morton  then,  there  is  my  hand — we  have 
loved  each  other  long.     I  am   not  portionless — I    shall 
be  no  burthen  to  you— for  I  have  ample  means." 

"  Hold,  or  my  curse — " 

"  (live  it — it  will  not  injure  me,"  returned  .Ellen, 
calmly. 

"  Vile  girl !"  ejaculated  Sir  Uobert. 

"  Proudly  I  confess,  I  am  no  child  of  yours  !  I 
learned  yesterday,  tor  the  first  time,  that  I  am  an  or- 
phan. Your  child  has  long  been  dead,  and  1  am  tin- 
only  child  of  Lady  Mowbray's  deceased  husband.  Ah  ! 
dear,  dear  aunt,  I  little  knew  she  was  my  mother-in- 
Jaw.  Sir  Uobert  Maxwell,  your  rule  over  me  is  past. 
If  you  doubt  my  assertion,  1  have  papers  that  will  am- 
ply satisfy  jou  that  I  am  the  heiress  of  a  prouder  house 
and  fortune  than  yours>'' 

"And  will  .you  bestow  this    peerless    hand    on    me  ? 
"  Dearest  Ellen,  I  am  far  beneath  you,  although  now  the 
captain  of  the '  ship   in  which  I  was    but   lately  a  com- 
mon sailor.1' 

41  But  a  brave  one." 

"  Our  ship  sails  to-morrow,  dearest  Ellen.  Shall  she 
bear  you  back  to  England  ?" 

Ellen  glanced  round,  and  placed  her  hand  in  that  of 
Harry  Morton.  He  pressed  it  passionately  to  his  lips 
and  led  her  np  to  the  altar;  then  while  his  comrades 
circled  round  them,  she  knelt,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
rose  the  bride  of  the  sea-captain. 


MERRY  ENGLAND! 

"  MF.HKY  England  '."     Such  is  the  denomination  given 
to  this  country  'by  old  poets;  anil  even  mouern  writers 
frequently   adirpt  the   phrase.     But — heavens  !  what  a 
mockery  is  it !     Can  England  bo  merry  while  the  most 
hideous  poverty  is -the  lot  of  half  her  population  ;   while 
her  workhouses  are  crowded  with  miserable  beings,  who 
must  for  ever  resign  all  hope  or  idea  of  again  enjoying 
the  comforts  of  "  home  ;''  while   the  stn-ets  are  tilled 
with    loathsome    wretches,    clad   in    filthy    rags,    which 
nevertheless  barely   cover  them— shivering    with    the 
cold,    or   fainting    beneath    the    intolerable    heat — and 
spurned  from  the  doors  not  only  of  the  rich,  but  also  of 
the  very  officers  appointed  to  relieve  distress  ;  while  the 
poor  mother,  maddened  with  the  idea  of  her  own  desti- 
tution  and   houseless  condition,  presses  her  -famishing 
child    to  her  breast,  which    yields  no   milk,  and  then 
rushes  in  desperation  to  consign  the  innocent  being  to 
the  waters  of  the  nearest  stream ;  while  the   wretched 
father  stifles  his  children  that  he  may  hush  for 
their  throats  the  cry  of  "  Bread  !     Bread  !     Bread  !"— 
that  vain  and  useless  cry,  to  which  he  cannot  respond  ; 
while  hundreds  of  thousands  know  not  when  they  rise 
in  the  morning,  how  they  shall  obtain  food  throughout 
the  day  ;   while  young  children,    innocent   babes,  and 
prattling  infants  bear  upon  their  countenances  and  ex- 
hibit in  their   attenuated  frames  all  the  traces  of  tht» 
dread  and  agonizing  pangs  of  a  constant  gnawing — 


craving — never  satisfied  hunger  ;  and  while  hundreds 
ure  literally  dyidg  around  us  of  starvation  and  absolute 
want. 

"  Merry  England  '."  Who  re-echoes  the  cry.  Not 
the  individual  who  surveys  the  dread  effects  of  crime  in 
this  uuilty  and  blood-stainod  land;  not  the  uuhappy 
youth  who  is  dragged  from  family,  kindred,  ran-nts-, 
and  home,  and  sent  to  the  distant  colonies,  there  to  toil 
in  chains  ,'or  the.  remainder  of  his  existence,  or  during 
the  brightest  and  best  portion  of  that  little  span  ;  n  t 
the  shoeless  urcliin  who,  never  liavmg  had  aught  save 
an  evil  example  in  his  parents  before  him,  was  taught 
to  steal  from  the  moment  of  his  birth,  and  who  is  now 
serving  a  portion  of  his  criminal  apprenticeship  at  the 
tread-mill ;  not  th<-  fashionable  gentleman,  upon  his 
trial  on  a  charge  of  forgery  ;  nut  the  tradesman  whose 
long-honoured  name  must  at  length  figure  ic  the  (>'<i- 
st-tte;  not  the  clerk,  detected  in  plundering  the  em. 
ployer  wfV)  plated  illimitable  confidence  in  him  ;  and 
not  the  wretched  malefactor  who  lies  in  the  condemned 
cell,  while-  the  din  of  the  hammi  rs  preparing  his  scaf- 
fold are  ringing  in  his  ears,  and  while  the  gc.ry  s,>cc  tre 
of  a  murdered  victim  st.uids  by  his  side,  and  reminds 
him  of  the  eternal  tortures  of  which  his  earthly  paugs 
arc>hut  a  foretaste  ! 

"  Merry  England  !"  What  a  hideous  blasphemy  is 
it  to  exalt  the  voice  in  such  a  strain,  so  long  as  the 
bowlings  of  the  maniacs  echo  through  the  vast  asylums 
of  the  insane  ;  so  long  as  the  brightest  ornament  which 
(Joel  has  bestowed  upon  man  — intellect — is  disfigured 
and  misused  ;  so  loiij;  as  the  groaning*,  the  iiupreca- 
tioii*,  the  anathemas,  the  curses,  and  the  ravings  of  the 
mad  di.stuib  the  silence  of  the  night,  and  mingle  u.  h 
the  hum  of  the  busy  day;  so  1'iiig  as  the.-  symmetry  of 
the  human  form  is  distorted  in  horrible  writhin;;*  and 
convulsions;  and  so  long  as  the-  human  eye  glares  fear- 
fully with  maniac  and  unearthly  expression  ! 

"  .Merry  England  !"  Oh  !  it  must  be  in  deiision 
that  this  phrase  is  circulated  fmrn  lip  to  lip,  or  that  it 
remains  upon  the  written  page  !  Why— it  is  drowned 
in  sighs  as  it  issues  from  the!  mouth,  ami  is  moistened 
with  trars  as  the  ink  traces  it  upon  the  paper !  Its 
falsehood  is  proclaimed  by  the  funeral  processions  of 
those  who  arc-  hurried  to  premature  graves  ;  by  the  hor- 
rible diseases  tli.it  carry  multitudes  to  the  hospital  and 
the  charitable  asylums  for  the  invalid  ;  by  the  emaciate  i 
frames  of  men,  women,  and  children  ;  by  the  It  ad<  u 
eyes — the  tottering  steps — the  shaking  limbs — the  h;i^- 
jjard  counti-naucc-s  the  feverish  brows-  -the  parched 
lips — the  dry  and  furred  tongue-  -the  hot  and  pestilen- 
tial breath— and  the  tremulous  voice  of  myriads  of  hu- 
man  beings,  by  the  appopl»*xy  -the  pal-y  -the  deli- 
rium trcnienj — the  enlarged  liver — the  ossified  heart — 
the  impaired  digestion — the  yellow  jaundice— the  can- 
cerous stomach  -and  the  dropsy  ;  by  the  broken  limbs 
— the  fearful  accidents-  and  the  gushing  wounds;  and 
by  the  heieditary  maladies,  which  are  handed  down 
from  father  to  son. 

"  Merry  England  !"  What  !  is  England  joyous, 
then,  when  the  shops  of  the  pawnbroker  thrive  royally 
upon  the  immense  "interest  wrung  from  the  very  vitals 
of  the  poor;  when  the-  gaols,  the  hospitals,  and  work- 
houses ure  more  numerous  than  the  churches  ;  when  the 
hulks  arc  swarming  with  convicts  pent  up  in  frightful 
flouting  dungeons,  amidst  a  fu-tid  atmosphere  ;  when 
the  streets  throng  with  unfortunate  girls,  who  ask  to  be 
redeemed  from  an  appalling  traflic,  but  who  see  no 
avenue  of  escape  from  their  loathsome  calling;  when 
the  voice  of  starvation,  the  voice  of  crime,  the  voice  of 
madness,  and  the  voice  of  disease,  echo  up  to  Heaven, 
and  form  a  chorus  such  as  could  scarcely  be  expected  to 
meet  the  ears  beyond  the  precincts  of  hell;  when  strife, 
agitation,  danger,  vjolenco,  and  alarm  prevail  ;  and 
when  the  tears  of  the  fatherless,  the  widow,  and  the 
outcast,  moisten  the  earth  ! 

"  Merry  England!"  Oh!  no — no-  the  phrase  is  a 
mockery  a  derision-— a  blasphemy •  —  an  absurdity — a 
delusion  !  While  all  the  dread  scourges  ere  now  enu- 
merated ulllirt  the  land,  it  is  the  conduct  of  a  madman 
or  of  a  wicked  one  to  say  that  the  country  is  happy.  Is 
it  not  making  himself  "  merry"  at  a  prostrate  nation's 
expense,  to  apply  the  epithet  to  her  ?  Rather  let  us 
say  "wretched — oppressed — enslaved  ---miserable — de- 
graded— demoralized — criminal — blood-stained  —  hap- 
les .  Kngland  !" 

But  what  is  the  came  of  those  dread  and  awe.intpir- 
ing  results?  what  is  it  that  has  rendered  a  joyous  epi- 
thet an  absurdity — a  crime,  when  applied  to  England  ? 
The  answer  is  ready!  STONG  DIMNK  !  It  is 'stroiii; 
drink  that  has  filled  those  gaols — those  hulks — those 
asylums  for  the  wretched,  the  diseased,  and  the  insane, 
•of  which  we  have  spoken.  It  is  strong  drink  that  has 
called  forth  sighs  and  tears — shortened  oxistenc  c — per- 
petuated family  diseases — and  fostered  maladies  of  all 
species  and  kinds.  It  is  strong  drink  that  has  placed 
the  criminal  in  the  condemned  cell,  and  reduced  the 
hapless  girl  to  barter  her  charms  lor  bread.  It  ID  strong 
drink  that  has  robbed  the  churdh  of  its  votaries,  and 
i  re  pa  red  them  for. present  miserjland  eternal  torment, 
t  is  strong  drink,  in  a  word,  whiclTltcirStrewed  the  laud 
with  old  rags  and  bleaching  bones! 

And  yet  the  poets  and  the  novelists  write  of-H^merrT 
England!'  Oh!  it  is  merry — it  is*  merry/in  deeik  to 
witness  the  malefactor  expiring  updtn  they  gibbets—to 
catch  the  dying  cry  of  the  wretch  who  *ipttcs  through 
want — to  behold  the  loveliest  of  England's  daughters 
degraded  to  the  dust — to  see  nothing  but  misery, 


misery,  misery,  around,  above,  and  below  !  If  these 
be  joyous  scenes,  then,  of  n  surety,  is  England  merry 
indeed  ;  if  man  can  dance  to  the  music  of  that  dying 
cry,  he  may  dance  long  and(  heartily — for  the  wail 
never  ceases,  being  constantly  taken  up  by  a  neir  vic- 
tim ;  if  poverty  excite  felicitous  sensations  within  him, 
heaven  knows  he  need  nt-ver  be  tad  ;  if  crime  bring 
smile*  to  his  lips,  his  countenance  need  never  wear  a 
melancholy  a-prc  t ;  and  if  he  can  slake  his  thirst  in  the 
heart-wrung  tears  of  human  agony,  he  need  never  stcfp 
out  of  his  way  to  look  for  a  fountain  or  a  spring.  In 
this  light,  England  is  indeed  merry;  for  the  observer  of 
''inr.an  nature,  as  he  walks  through  the  crowded  streets, 
is  jostled  and  hemmed  in  by  all  the  gauut  and  hideout 
forms  that  bear  the  denominations  and  wear  the  cha- 
racteristics of  Crime — Poverty — Disease — Madness — 
and  Sorrow  ! 

"  Merry  England!"  These  words  may  nlonc  be  in- 
scribed upon  the  banners  of  Tectotalism,  and  can  alono 
be  uttered  whru  the  task  of  the  Teetotalers  in  complet- 
ed. Even  to  the  happiness  of  the  Teetotalers  is  the 
misery  of  their  .felluw-i  untr\me:i  a  drawback.  But 
the  tune  tluill  come-  and  that  tiu.e  is  not  now  far  dis- 
tant— when  the  aspect  of  the  country  shall  be  changed, 
when  the  countenances  of  Albion's  sons  shall  wear  a 
smiling  expression,  and  when,  through  the  philau'hro- 
pic  itid  generous  agency  of  Tcelotalisin,  it  will  not  be 
either  absurd  or  improp'-i  to  spcik  of  this  regenerated 
nation  by  the  name  of  '"Merry  England  !" 

REVIEWS. 

The  (irauitiiar  nf  the  Engli.i/i  Lvt/nir/p  liiily  titadc 
Ea»y  mill  Ami'may  liy  lite  Inn  :iti',u  nf  Tlirtr  //»</»- 
di-fil  Mifri-n,'ilf  J'/  six  (if  tyrteA.  By  GKORGE 
Mi  mi  .  London  :  J.  Cleave. 

Tut  work  before  u«  develops  an  entirely  novel  and 
delightful  mode  of  teaching  grammar.  It  is  adapted 
for  tlie  u.-e  of  schools  or  private  families,  and  of  adults 
whose  knowledge  of  grammar  maybe  defective  :  these- 
may  speedily  bccum£  self-instructed,  with  the  aid  of 
ll.n  admirable  work,  which  is  a'ike  creditable  to 
author  and  publisher.  We  may  moreover  observe 
that  the  author  was  formerly  Editor  of  the  Sun  news- 
paper, and  therefore  presents  additional  guarantees  for 
his  competency  to  undertake  the  fnsk  i>f  instruction, 
betides  the  reputation  he  has  acquired  by  his  "Illu- 
minated Temple  of  Letters."  Mr.  Cleave,  the  pub- 
lisher, whose  aims  are  universally  devoted  to  loruaid 
the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  his  fellow-countrymen, 
lias  brought  out  tins  work  in  it  liberal  manner,  and 
therefore  may  expect  a  large  sale.  In  the  Preface  to 
the  "  Grammar,"  the  author  says: — 

"  In  developing  my  method,  I  have  aimed,  in  tne 
first  place,  at  enabling  my  pupils  to  acquire,  by  the 
shortest  road  possible,  a  clear,  intelligible,  and  distinct 
perception  of  the  nature  and  uses  of  the  different  parts 
of  speech.  *  *  In  smoothing  and  making  plain  the 
course  for  my  youthful  followers,  I  have  aimed  at 
leaving  not  a  single  cart-load  of  the  rubi A*\\  which  I 
found  upon  the  ground.  In  i;.-irrj  m:;  out  my  purpose, 
I  not  only  employ  the  plainest  and  most  familiar  lan- 
puii^e  (discarding  jUllhought  of  displaying  my  own 
knowledge  of  tecmaicalilies  and  subtleties  which  are 
unintelligible  to  the pupils,  and  the  very  mention  of 
which,  therefore,  could  have  no  tendency  but  tli/it  of 
filling  them  with  discouragement  and  dismay)  ;  but  I 
avail  myself  of  the  use  of  Sensible  Signs  and  Uepre. 
•filiations,  and  of  moveable  pieces  of  the  Parts  of 
Speech  and  even  of  Colours,  in  order  to  facilitate  or 
rather  to  form  the  illustrations." 

It  is  here  necessary  to  observe,  that  joined  with  the 
volume  itself,  is  a  box,  or  recess,  containing  a  number 
of  sir.tril  cards,  with  the  "sensible  signs  and  represen- 
tations" printed  upon  them.    This  compartment  is  so 
fixed  in  the  volume  itself,  thnt,  when  closed  with  the 
clasps,  the  existence  of  such  a  recess  is  not  perceived. 
The   whole  is   very  neatly  arranged.     By  means  of 
Ihese  curd",  the  author,  "  instead  of  abstract  rules   re- 
specting the  weirds  and  the  laws  by  which  the  words  are 
governed,  shows  his  Pupils  the  Parts  of  Speech  them- 
selves,  and    the  yrcunnatical  lairs  actually    trorA'iny 
upon  and  amongst  the  parts  of  speech,   sensibly  mov- 
ing, and  changing,  and  controlling  the  latter,  in  the 
most  simple  and  intelligible  manner,  before  the  eyes 
of  the  delighted,  the  attentive,  and  the  rapidly  im- 
proving learners,  who  thus  rapidly  obtain  the  very  sttb- 
atancc  of  the  grammatical  knowledge  with  which  it  is 
sought  to  imbue  them.1'     The  system  is  really  exces- 
sively ingenious,  and  will  doubtless  be  almost  univer- 
sally adopted  in  puftTTry  schools,  as  soon  as  the  exist- 
ence of  the  work  which  teaches  it  shall  be  uuly  made 
known.     The   invention    is   calculated  to   upset   the 
ancient  and  laborious  method  of  teaching,  and  to  sub- 
stitute a  new,  simple,  easy,  and  amusing  plan   in  its 
place.      The    great   success   of  the   scheme    will    be 
realized  by  the  circumstance  of  the  author  having  com- 
bined amusement  with  instruction  : — the  method   is 
itself  as  diverting  as  a  puzzle  or  a  moveable  map  ;  and 
thus  the  great  art  of  enlisting  the  interest  of  the  pupil 
in  the  object  of  his  study,  is  here  fully  worked  out. 
We  will  endeavour  to  explain  the  mode  of  procedure. 
The  master  places  before   him  cards  expressing  the 
words  An  Ajijjle  .•  a  little  farther  off  he  places  other 
catds  expressing  A  Pear.     He  then  tells  Ins  pupilj 
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that  he  will  join  those  phrases — or  rather  the  apple 
and  the  pear  together.  A  card,  with  the  word  And 
upon  it,  is  "ow  placed  between  those  phrases ;  and  the 
use  of  (lie  conjunction  is  thus  practically  explained,*— 
it  being  "  a  grammatical  joint  or  hinge  used  for  joining 
or  connecting  different  sentence*  or  partsoi^ynteuces.'' 
All  this  explanation  is  given  and^worked  tyit  in  an 
easy  and  familiar  style,  which  puts  to  slmme  the  old 
grammars  that  are  so  over-laden  with  technicalities 
•which  the  masters  themselves  do  nut  ulwuys  compre- 
hend. 

Mr.  Mudie  has  devoted  particular  attention  to  gram- 
mar, and  has  coniidered  the  subject  in  all  its  lights 
and  bearings.  He  places  upon  record  the  following 
observations,  which,  as  he  remarks,  will  startle  many, 
but  the  truth  of  which  we  immediately  recognised: — 

"  All  the  words  in  a  Dictionary  are  in  reality  Nouns 
while  they  remain  in  the  Dictionary.  It  is  only  when 
they  come  to  l*e  employed  in  the  structure  of  sentences, 
that,  by  what  we  may  call  .1  sort  of  grammatical 
alchymy  or  transmutation,  they  become  imbued  with 
nud  acquire  one  or  other  of  the  different  properties  and 
powers  of  the  various  p;irts  of  speech.  Even  then  they 
never  lose  their  essential  character  and  quality  of 
Nouns  as  becomes  evident  at  the  moment  that  they 
are  separately  namad  and  considered,  or  tint  they  are 
employed  as  nouns  in  the  construction  of  a  sentence." 

This  fact  simplifies  the  teaching  of  language,  inas- 
much, as  the  author  observes,  "  the  science  ufGramm.tr 
is  thus  ascertained  to  regard  a  single  element,  subject 
to  only  a  small  nuni!>er  of  modified' ions."  The  theory 
thui  advanced  is  worthy  the  attention  of  all  g.aiu- 
marians. 

We  are  awafe  that  TItc  TS&Stmler  enjoys  a  consi- 
derable circulation  anvmg  t  schoolmasters  and  others 
who  are  connected  with  the  education  of  youth.  This 
patronage  it  has  acquired  in  consequence  of  the  vast 
amount  of  usiful  information  its  columns  always  con- 
tain, the  pure  morality  its  pages  inculcate,  and  its 
attention  to  subjects  and  books  relating  to  domestic 
and  national  education.  We  therefore  feel  that  we 
should  be  particularly  cautious  how  we  recommend 
to  this  portion  of  our  patrons  any  work  connected  with 
the  all-important  kiiSject  of  education  -especially 
elementary  instruction  :  but  so  convinced  are  we  of 
the  excellence  of  the  volume  now  before  us,  that  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  advice  all  tutors,  school-masters,  ami 
parents  to  avail  themselves  of  BO  un  xceptionable  and 
so  successful  a  means  of  familiarising  children  with 
the  rudiments  of  gran: mar — that  is,  of  language.  A 
clown  in  a  few  weeks  may  be  taught  to  speak  correctly 
by  the  aid  of  Mr.  .Mu.l.e'a  Grammar,  and  to  compre- 
hend the  precise  meaning  and  utility  of  the  words 
Which  he  uses. 

Those  fathers  of  families,  who  have  succeeded  in 
weaning  themselves  away  from  the  use  of  alcoholic 
liquors,' ami  who  have  emb.uced  the  salutary  doctrine 
of  Teetotalism,  wil!  now  begin  to  think  of  bestowing 
upon  their  children  ti.nt  education  which  probably 
they  themselves  received  not  at  their  outset  in  life. 
Education  is  the  fertile  parent  of  many  virtues,  as 
ignorance  is  the  origin  of  ir  :ny  crimes.  E  lucation  is 
moreover  essentially  connected  with  human  happiness; 
and  the  only  way  of  glorifying  God  through  hi*  works, 
is  to  learn  how  to  comprehend  them.  But  in  early 
youth,  much  valuable  time  has  hitherto  been  lost  in 
potiug  over  the  mystifications  of  Grammars  long. in 
use;  and  truly  indebted  should  society  consider  itself 
to  huii  w!io  simpl.lits  those  first  steps  to  education. 
It. is  with  these  impressions  in  our  nihd,  that  we  ran 
conscientiously  recommend  the  work  which  Mr.  Mudie 
has  now  issued  to  the  public. 

ORIENTAL  FRAGMENTS.  No.  VII. 

[  BY    JAMES    SILK    r.  i  <  M  M.  a  A  M  . 

To  resume  the  journal  of  our  route.  After  having  tra- 
velled all  liie  morning  in  the  bed  of  the  ancient  canal, 
but  without  being  able  to  discover  a'  vestige  of  anything 
like  masonary,  or  indication  of  the  sluices  by  which  its 
valors  were  said  to  have  been  regulated,  we  bad  lost  at 
noon,  all  traces  of  its  course,  though  we  coutinuedNpur 
direction  still  northerly,  inclining  two  or  three  poiiKs 
to  the  west,  until  we  gaiucd  the  site  of  the  Bitter  Lakes\ 
as  they  were  called  by  the  ancients,  and  named  the  Suit 
iMarshes,  in  more  modern  maps.  We  traversed  in 
every  direction,  the  desert,  for  a  diameter  often  miles, 
having  fleet  trotting  dromedaries  beneath  us,  without 
finding  the  least  portion  of  water,  although  it  had  evi- 
dently been  the  receptacle  of  an  extensive  lake,  and  has 
its  bed  at  this  moment  below  the  level  of  the  sea  at  Suez. 
The  soil  here  differs  from  all  around  it.  On  leaving  the 
last  traces  of  the  canal,,  we  had  entered  upon  a  loose 
shifting  sand  ;  here  we  found  a  firm  clay  mixed  wi:b 
gravel,  and  though  perfectly  dry,  it:  surface  was  inerust- 
ed  over  with  a  strong  salt. 

On  leaving  the  site  of  those  now  evaporated  lakes,  we 
entered  upon  a  loose  and  shifting  sand  again,  like  that 
•which  Pliny  describes  when  speaking  of  the  roads  from 
Pelusiuin  across  the  sands  of  the  desert,  in  which  he 
says,  unless  there  be  reeds  stuck  in  the  ground,  to  point 
out  the  line  of  directiou,  the  way  could  not  be  found, 
because  the  wind  blows  up  the  sand  and  covers  the  foot- 
Steps. 

The  morning  was  delightful,  on  our  setting  out,  and 


promised  us  a  fine  day  ;  but  the  light  air  from  the  south 
had  increased  to  a  gale.     The  sun  became  obscure  ;  and 
getting  every  hour  into  a  looser  sand,  it  flew  around  us 
in  such  whirlwinds,  with  the   sudden  .gusts   that    blew, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  proceed.  We  halted,  therefore,  j 
for  an  hour,  an.l  sheltered  ourselves  under  the  lee  of  our  > 
camels,  who  were  themselves  so  terrilied  as    to   need 
fastening  by  th,:  kuees,  and  uttered,  in  their  moaning?, 
but  a  melanc  huly  symphony. 

I  know  not  whether  it  was  the  novelty  of  the  situa- 
tion that  gave  it  additional  horror,  or  whether  tiie  habit 
of  magnifying  evils  to  which  we  are  unaccustomed  had 
increased  "its  effects;  but  certain  it  is,  that  C'.'ty  gales  of 
wind  at  sea  appeared  to  me  more  easy  to  be  encounter- 
ed than  one  among  those  sands.  It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  desolation  more  complete.  We  could  see 
neither  earth,  nor  sun,  uor  sky.  The  plain  at  U-n 
paces  distant  was  absolutely  imperceptible:  our  ani- 
mals, as  well  as  ourselves,  were  so  covered  with  the 
sand  as  to  render  breathing  difficult.  They  hid  their 
faces  in  the  ground,  ami  we  eould  only  uncover  our  o«i: 
for  a  moment,  to  behold  this  chaos  of  mill-day  darkness, 
and  wait  impatiently  for  its  abatement.  Alexander's 
journey  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Aimnon,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  Persian  armies  of  Cambyses  in  the  Ly- 
biau  Desert,  rose  to  my  recollection,  with  new  impres- 
sions made  by  the  horror  of  the  scene  before  me;  while 
Addison's  admirable  lines,'*  which  I  also  remembered 
with  peculiar  force  on  this  occasion,  seemed  to  pus^ebs 
as  much  truth  as  beauty  : 

'So  wlicrc  onrtviilt*  Vwaliln  wv.stef  extend, 
Siitlilrn  tlic  iin]K>tuuns  hurt  ic  ni'-s  dr^r<-nd  ; 
AViiccI  tliroui>li  tlie  air,  in  circlini;  cildirs  p  ay, 
Tear  up  tfic  samls-,  an<l  swrcp  aliolc  plains  a«ay: 
Tlic  helpless  traveller,  v.itii  wild  siirpr.se, 
Se.i-s  the  dry  tlrserl  all  anniiiJ  him  nw. 
And  smothered  in  the  .lasly  wliirhriuii  dies.' 

The  few  hours  we  remained  in  this  situation  were 
passed  in  unbroken  silence.  Every  one  was  occupied 
iu  his  o-.vji  reflections,  as  if  the  reign  of  terror  forbade 
communication. 

The  fury  of  the  desert  gale  spent  itself,  liko  the 
storms  of  ocean,  in  sudden  lulls  and  squalls  ;  but  it  was 
not  until  the  third  or  fourth  interval,  that  our  fears  were 
sufficiently  conquered  to  address  each  other;  nor  shall 
I  socu  lo>e  the  recollection  of  the  impressive  manner  iu 
which  that  was  done.  '  Allah  kcrecm  !'  '  God  is  mer- 
ciful !'  exclaimed  the  poor  Bedouin,  although  habit  liaii 
familiarized  him  with  these  resistless  blasts.  •  Allah 
kereem  !'  repeated  the  Egyptians,  with  terrified  •solem- 
nity ;  and  both  my  servant  and  myself,  as  if  by  instinct, 
joined  in  the  general  exclamation.  The  bold  imagery 
of  the  eastern  poets,  dcscribim?  the  Deity  as  avenging  in 
his  auger,  and  terrible  iu  his  wrath,  riding  upon  tin- 
wings  of  the  whirlwind,  and  breathing  his  fuiy  in  the 
storm,  must  have  been  inspired  by  scenes  like  these. 

It  was  now  past  *un-sjMfr  and  neither  of  U-;  had  yet 
broken  our  fast  for  th^uay.  Even  the  consoling  pipe 
could  not  be  lighted  in  the  hurricane,  and  it  was  in  vain 
to  think  of  rpiniinm<!  in  our  present  station,  xvlr.le  the 
hope  of  finding  some  busii  for  shelter  remained.  We 
remounted  our  camels,  therefore,  and  departed.  The 
young;  moon  afforded  us  only  a  faint  lijrht,  and  all  traces 
of  the  common  road  were  completely  obliterated.  The 
st.'.rs  were  not  even  visible  through  so  disturbed  an  at- 
mosphere, and  my  compass  was  our  only  guide.  The 
Arabs  knew  a  spot,  near  Sheick  Amedi<i,  where  banks 
and  trees  were  to  be  found  ;  and  confiding  in  my  direc- 
tion for  the  course  thither,  we  resumed  our  journey. 

Alter  a  silent  ride  of  five  tedious,  hours,  this  garden 
of  repose  appeared  in  siyht ;  and,  bleak  and  barren  as 
it  was,  in  truth,  fatigue  and  apprehension  gave  it  the 
charms  of  Ivlen.  Here  we  alighted,  fed  our  weary  ani- 
mals, and  like  sailors  escaped  from  shipwreck,  rejoiced 
in  that  delightful  consciousness  of  security,  which  is 
known  only  in  thejsafety  that  succeeds  danger. 


known  only  n    the  saiety  tna 
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REPORT    OF'  TEETOTAL    NEWS,    PRO- 
GRESS, AND  MEETINGS. 

COUNTRY  NEWS. 

IRELAND. 

THE  RKV.  Mit.  MATHLW    has  addressed   a   letter  to  a 
gentleman    in    the   county  of   Galway,  expressing  his 
\jeep  regret  tint  "  the  illustrious  Archbishop  of  Tua:n, 
I  wiio    is    so    anxinus    to  promote  the  prosperity  of  his 
1  country,  should  suffer  himself  to  be  prejudiced  against 
the  Tot5t  Abstinence  Society."     It  appears  that  during 
the  lat\  Temperance  tour,  the  Archbishop  forbade  the 
administration    of    the    pledge    in    the    archdiocese  of 
Tuam.     fye   Archbishop  is   urged   by  most  unworthy 
motives   thus   to    interfere    with   the    patriot    who  has 
regeiTated  his  country,  his  Grace  bein-r  desirous  of 
estab    shing   a    Temperance    system    of   his   own    and 
driving  a   handsome  trade  by  the  sale  of  medals,  &c. 
i  PATH  it  MATMKW  had  moreover  very  properly  refused 
to    subscribe    to    the  monastic  schools  set  up   by   Dit. 
M'H.u.E    in    opposition    to  those   established   by  the 
National  Board  of  Education. 


SCOTLAND. 

THE  Scottish  Temperance  Herald,  an  excellent  provin- 
cial periodical,  contains  the  following  information  :  — 

"  MR.  Jons  A.  COLLINS,  the   talented  anti-slavery 
delegate  from  America,  has  been  residing  in  the  neigh- 


bourhood of  Glasgow  for  the  last  few  weeks,  during 
which  time  he  has  delivered  several  most  eloquent  and 
heart-stirring  addresses  on  total  abstinence  iu  Glasgow, 
which  could  not  fail  of  doing  good.  Mi:.  WH.  CuticK- 
SHANK,  late  of  Dundee,  aud  who,  ten  years  ago,  was  so 
popular  while  an  advocate  of  the  old  temperance 
(moderation)  society,  has  been  labouring  for  the  last 
six  or  seven  weeks  as  an  agent  of  the"  Western  Scottish 
Temperance  Union,  in  Glasgow  aud  the  surrounding 
country.  Tno  tirst  soiree  of  the  Glasgow  Highland 
Total  Abstinence  Society  was  held  in  SprueM's  Court 
Chapel,  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  '2'2uu  March,  MR. 
DONALD  MACINTVIIU  in  the  chair.  After  tei  a  portion 
of  that  delightful  sacred  song,  the  23;d  Psalm,  was 
sur.g  iu  Gaelic  b\  the  whole  company  standing.  Seve- 
ral excellent  addresses,  both  iu  Gaelic  fcud  English, 
illustrative  of  the  evils  of  iutempcraucr,  were  delivered 
in  the  course  of  the  evening,  aud  at  intervals  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  fruits:,  &e.  were  handed  round  by  the 
active  stewards.  After  prayer,  the  large  assembly 
broke  up  about  VI  o'clock,  all  seemingly  Well  pleased 
with  the  entertainment  of  the  evening.  Our  friends  in 
Aberdeen  are  prosecuting  the  work  with  much  zeal, 
and  considerable  success.  They  appear  to  be  well- 
snpported  by  several  influential  men.  At  Castle 
D..ug]as  the  chariot  of  tcototalism,  which,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  conceive,  is,  under  Heaven's  sanction,  destined 
to  be  of  essential  service  iu  crushing  to  inanition,  in  its 
magniiic'jut  career,  the  demon  of  intemperance,  is 
rolling  modestly,  steadily,  yet  with  beautiful  rapidity, 
towards  the  goal  of  our  wishes."  The  Teetotal  Society 
of  Castle  Douglas  now  consists  of  eight  hundred 
staunch  members.  At  Maxwelton-ol-Kilbrii'.e  a  publi- 
can offered  to  give  up  his  license  upon  receiving  a  sum 
of  monev  from  the  Teetotal  Society  of  that  place. 

LEICESTER. 

Oi  R  esteemed  friend,  the  Ti-mperance •  Xlttsenger,  re- 
ports favourably  of  the  South  Midland  Association. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  persons  have  signed  the  pledge 
at  Leicester  during  the  past  three  months;  aud  amongst 
these  are  many  respectable  tradesmen.  The  Leicester 
meetings  are  held  on  Monday  and  Saturday  evenings. 
On  Saturday  evening,  select  pieces  upon  philosophy, 
history,  chemistry,  ice.  are  read,  anii  questions  "pro- 
posi'd  and  answered,  and  practical  experiments  made 
!  in  cuL-uiistry,  fee.,  interspersed  with  singing  and  music. 

NOTTINGHAM. 

THE  TVm/wr/inre  Mcssenyvr  for  April  informs  ns  that  a 
splendid  Festival  was  to  take  place   at  Nottingham  at 
La-ter,  and  a  U.'zaar  was  to  be  opened  ui  aid   of  the 
i  t'uuds  of  the  Society. 

Hll>DLi:sFIELI>. 

THE  Annual  Conference  of  the  British  Association  is 
to  be  held  at  lluudertfield,  iu  July,  wheu  a  Bazaar  will 
be  opened. 

LOl  HllnltoCGH. 

THE  T<!m}«rancf  Mcnenyer  for  April  contains  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  : — 

"The  cause  at  this  important  town  is  on  the  advance. 
Our  friends  are  active  and  persevering  ;  and  their 
numbers  increase.  There  are  three  societies  in  tl>« 
town: — the  one  established  on  general  principles,  the 
Catholic,  and  the  Caartist.  Tnc  Independent  Minister 
is  a  teetotaler  of  long  standing,  and  has  recently  come 
out  to  the  aid  of  oar  friends." 

RAKNSLEY. 

ON  Tuesday  evening,  April  Cth,  the  meeting  at  this 
place  was  addressed  by  two  commercial  travellers,  ouc 
of  whom  stated  that  tiiere  were  now  abouf  thirty  Tee- 
total travellers  "on  the  toad"  within  his  own  know- 
ledge. Mr.  LIM-BK  gave  a  phrenological  lecture 
towards  the  close  of  the  business  ol  the  evening. 

gHKEWSBl  RY. 

Is  our  last  Report  umier  .this  head,  several  grievous 
crrois  crept  into  our  statements,  which  we  will  now  cor- 
rect. MK.  Jo»ti'H  CHAMBERS  EDWAKDS  is  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  II»pton  Teetotal  Society;  and  liatt  Bridge 
should  have  been  printed  I'tait  Bridge.  We  aie  happy 
!  to  state  'that  Teetotalism  still  makes  its  way  succe»s- 
fulJy  at 'Shrewsbury. 

BURY    (LANCASHIRE.) 

SEVERAL  popular  advocates  have  lately  visited  tkis 
place, — such  as  MK.  LIVESEY  (of  Preston),  Mk.  Ross 
(of  Manchester),  MK.  BIKCH,  the  KKV.  W.  KOAF  (of 
Wigan),  &c.  \Ve  regret  to  state  that  the  richer 
clashes  do  not  demonstrate  any  favour  towards  the 
cause  at  Bury  ;  but  they  will  speedily  be  compelled  to 
yield  to  the'  moral  agitation  which  must  eventually 
crown  the  principle  of  Teetotalism  with  success. 
There  are  a  tlioutand  staunch  members  at  Bury.  We 
hope  to  hear  more  frequently  from  our  Bury  corre- 
spondent. 

ALRESFORD. 

MB.  J.  S.  Ci  ZNER  has  lately  delivered  a  lecture  at 
Northington,  in  Hampshire.  He  writes  from  Aires- 
ford  to  state  that  the  cause  is  progressing  well  in  that 
town  and  its  vicinity,  and  that  tue  Abject  of  pledge* 
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alone  impedes  the  more  rapid  career  of  Teetotalism  to- 
ward* the  goal  of  perfect  success.  MR.  CIPHER'S 
lectures  are  illustrated  by  diagrams,  &c. 

WINDSOR. 

ON  Thursday  evening  there  was  a  grand  meeting  nUhe 
Teetotaler*  of  Windsor  at  the  Town  Hall.  Nearly 
four  hundred  guests  sate  down  to  an  excellent  Tea, 
MR.  WALKDBN,  of  Pinner  Park,  in  the  chair.  Nu- 
merous addresses  were  delivered  by  London  advocates, 
in  the  evening. 


NORTH     LONDON 


TOWN  NEWS. 

AUXILIARY     TO     TUP. 


FOUEIGN        SOCIETY 
I.\EMF£KANCK. 


roil      THE        •OPTUUIOll        "' 


THE  great  annual  Tea  Meeting  of  this  Auxiliary  took 
place  on  Good  Friday  at  White  Conduit  House,  MR.  J. 
S.  Hi  i  KIM. MAM  in  the  chair.  Eight  hundred  persons 
sate  down  to  an  excellent  repast,  after  which  the  meet- 
ing was  most  effectually  addressed  by  the  Chairman 
and  by  MKSSIEUHS  Sn.M  H  (of  Southampton),  MAO. 
CURDY,  &c.,  DR.  TOWNSKND  (of  OHIO),  ths  KEY. 
DR.  ANDREWS,  the  Kkv.  ('.  STOVKL,  DR.  OM.EV,  &c. 
MR.  GitEkN  read  the  Annual  Report,  from  which,  it  ap- 
pears that  this  powerful  Auxiliary  consist*  of  £li  r>  •• 
thousand  members. 

.     NORTH    LONDON    AUX1LI4RY    TO    THE    NEW     nl.lll-li 

AND  FOREIGN  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY. 
A  TEA-FKSTIVAI.   and  Concert   were   held  by   this  So- 
dety  at  the  Milton  Institution  on   Good  Friday.     The 
Festival  was  well  attended  ;  and  the  Concert  attracted 
a  large  audience  afterwards. 

FITZROY     AND  NORTH  WEST   LONDON  AUXILIARY  TO  THE 
NEW   BUITUH    AND   POItEIGN   TEMPEHANCB   SOCIETY. 

A  FESTIVAL  and  meeting  were  held  by  this  Auxiliary 
on  Good  Friday,  at  Lawsou's  Assembly  Rooms,  Gowef- 
atreet,  New  Koad.  Two  hundred  and  thirty  persons 
•ate  down  to  Tea.  The  meeting  wa<  must  ably  ad- 
dressed by  Mi.ssiki  ]{•>  MILLER,  CIHUIE  (of  Chelsea), 
K.  HICKS  (the  surgeon).  Ritv.  J.  H.  HI.NTON,  MBE, 
GKOUKAN,  KNIGHTON,  DAVIS,  DRAPER,  MANN,  WILD, 
and  CO.NWAY. 


WOIIKING    MAN'S    TEETOTAL    SOCIETY.' 

AT  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  this  admirable  So. 
ciety,  Ap\il  12th.  MK.  HOPKINSON  in  the  chair,  it  was 
moved  by  MK..  THOMPSON,  seconded  by  Mu.  BATEI  x, 
and  carriea  unanimously,  that  "  the  most  sincere 
thanks  of  toe  Society  aro  due  and  be  hereby  given  to 
the  Editor /of  The  Teetotaler  for  his  kindness  in  fre- 
quently inserting  notices  of  the  Society's  progress  in 
his  columns,  and  for  the  great  interest  he  invariably 
exhibits  in  its  welfare."  Resolved  also,  that  "  a  copy 
of  the  foregoing  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Editor 
of  The  TrvtjtalitT,  signed  by  the  Secretary,  ip  the  name 
of  tbe  Committee."  These  Resolutions  were  signed  by 
Mr.  It.  P.  RATHER,  and  duly  forwarded  to  Mr.  G.  W.  M. 
REYNOLUS,  who  takes  this  opportunity  of  acknowledg- 
ing his  gratitude  to  the  Working  Man's  Teetotal  So- 
iiety  for  the  honour  it  has  'done  him,  and  of  assuring 
its  members  that  the  columns  of  Tl><-  Tettntaler  arc  al- 
ways open  to  th«  Reports  of  tli2  progressot  so  excellent 
iuid  .influential  an  Association. 

CLERKKNWELL    AND    PENTONVILLK    YOUTHS* 

TEKTOTAL    HOCIKTY. 

MK.  W.  SAUVENT,  Director  and  Le.*turer-of  the  Tee- 
total Instructive  Institute,  will  deliver  a  lecture  on 
Thursday  evening,  April  '2'2nd,  at  Kagle.  Court  Chapel, 
St.  John's  Lane,  \VestStnithlield,  on  Natural  History, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Clcrkenwell  Youth's  Society.  On 
Thursday,  April  2'Jth,  a  member's  meeting  of  this  So- 
ciety will  take  place  at  the  same  Chapel. 

CHELSEA    AUXILIARY    TO    THE    NATIOXAB* 
UNITED    TEMPERANCE    ASSOCIATION 

ON  Tuesday,  April  Gth,  an  excellent  meeting  was  hold 
by  this  Auxiliary  at  its  Hall,  ol>,  George-strect,  Chel- 
sea, Mu.  FAKMILO  in  the  chair.  This  gentleman  was 
followed,  in  able  addresses,  by  MKSSIKIKS  DOWI.INC, 
HUNT,  ROGERS,  &c.  On  Good  Friday,  the  Chelsea 
Auxiliary  had  a  grand  Breakfast,  which  was  well  at- 
tended. 

XAST  LONDON  AUXILIARY  TO  THE  B.  AND  F.  SO- 
CIETY FOR  THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  INTKM  I'KHANCK. 
THE  Second  Anniversary  Festival  and  Ten-Meeting  of 
this  Auxiliary  took  place  at  the  Mariners'  Church, 
"Well-Clos;-  Square,  on  Easter  Monday.  Mit.  I)i  NN 
presided;  Mu.  CIKRII:  (of  Chelsea)  ;nid  several  other 
popular  advocates  addressed  the  meetiu". 

NATIONAL    UNITED    TEMPERANCE    ASSOCIATION. 

IMPRESSED  with  the  necessity  of  forming  a  Grand 
-National  Union  of  the  Tuetotale'rs,  tbe  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  tho  United  Temperance  Association  has  pre- 
fixed the  proper  and  expressive  epithet,  connected  with 
this  view,  to  the  name  of  the  Society.  I|  is  to  be  hoped 
that  country  Associations  will  respond  to  this  first  step 
towards  a  National  Union,  and  that  those  Committees, 
tlut_ approve  of  the  design,  will  communicate 


ideas  upon  the  subject  to  tbe  Secretary,  Mr.  POCK  NELL, 
Cursitor-strect,  Chancery  Lane.  Those  Teetotalers  in 
London,  who  have  courage  and  spirit  enough  to  think 
and  act  for  themselves,  are  sincerely  requested  to  en- 
rol themselves  beneath  the  banners  of  the  National 
United  Temperance  Association.  A)l  pledges  are 
allowed  by  this  Society,  so  long  at  the  principle  be  that 
of  entire  abstinence  from  ail  intoxicating  liijuors  ;  and 
the  most  influential  of  those  individuals,  who  may  come 
forward  to  aid  iu  the  design  of  establishing  a  National 
I  'mini ,  will  be  proposed  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. We  may  again  observe"  that  the  Milton-street  In- 
stitution,the  largest  and  most  important  place  of  meeting 
nuiTisii  AM'  in  the  metropolis,  is  thrown  open  every  Monday  evening 
by  the  National  United  Temperance  Association,  for 
public  advocacy  of  the  principles  of  Teetotalism,  admis- 
sion free.  This  place  of  assembly  is-beautifuiiy  lilted  up  : 
the  chair  is  elevated  to  a  considerable  height  upon  the 
platform;  and  the  speakers  ascend  a  tribune  or  pu). 
pit,  iu  front  of  the  platform.  The  house  forms  a  com. 
plete  semicircle,  and  is  disposed  in  ;  it,  boxes,  and  gal. 
lery,  like  a  theatre.  Advocates  from  tbe  country,  vi- 
siting London,  will  be  welcomed  upon  tbe  platform  of 
this  Institution. 

The  Grand  Annual  Tea-Festival  of  this  Association 
took  place  at  the  Milton  Institution,  on  Monday  even- 
ing  la»t.  The  pit  of  the  Institution  was  tilted  up  for 
the  purpose ;  and  at  half-past  live  o'clock  i  numerous  and 
most  respectable  company  sate  down  to  an  excellent 
repast,  supplied  by  the  United  Temperance  Coffee- 
house in  the  same  street.  Mu.  EMIIEKSUN  (the  Trea- 
surer), MR.  PIKKNBI.I.  (the  Secretary),  and  Mu. 
CHIMP  (the  Registrar),  superintended  the  arrange- 
menU  of  the  Festival  ;  and  great  credit  is  due  to  these 
gentlemen  for  the  manner  iu  which  those  arraugciuents 
were  conducted. 

After  the  Festival,  tho  doors  wr>re  thrown  open,  and 
a  public  meeting  was  held.  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  (i. 
W.  M.  REYNOLDS,  MR.  CRUMP  took  the  chair,  and  ex- 
plained the  objects  of  the  National  United  Temperance 
Association  in  a  manner  which  carried  convicti  >n  to  ull 
of  the  necessity  of  Union  amongst  the  Teetotalers. 

Ma.  JOHNSON  -aid  that  no  principle,  which  had  ever 
yet  been  disseminated,  had  done  so  much  good  as 
Teetotalism.  It  wn.«  the  duty  of  all  to  live  not  for 
themseves  only,  b^ut  for  each  otlr.-r,  and  to  leave  t'n« 
world  better  than  they  found  it. 

MR.  SMITH  (of  Stratford)  recommended  the  perusal 
of  the  Temperance,  publications  to  those  who  were  not  us 
yet  acquainted  With  tho  nature  and  benefits  of  the 
principle.  [ 

MR.  MINCAYH  SYDEK  said  that  the  pifieacy  of  total 
abstitrapri'  was  nju  longer  a  matter  of  doubt  or  theory, 
as  experience  hud  tested  the  doctrine  in  all  conditions 
and  .all  climes,  and  found  that  alcoholic  liquors  \M-re 
both  injurious  and  unnecessary.  Mr.  Sv<ier  •  .nd  that 
he  had  been  requested  by  many  Teetotal  Societies  to 
join  them;  but  he  now  preferred  publicly  counei  ting 
himself  with  the  National  United  Temperance  Asso- 
ciation, whose  pledge-books  he  -n.nild  •..-,,  th  it  even- 
ing. He  then  expatiated  upon  the  n«cp&«ity  of  Union. 

MR.  HAIUI  \I.K  said  that  the  advocates  of  this  So. 
ciety  were  remunerated  for  their  services  in  the  cau<e 
by  the  beneficial  effects  which  they  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing amonf  >i  their  fellow-countrymen. 

MK.  GIBUS  (the  Editor  of  the  Ai/lfiliury  \cir$) 
stated  that  he  was  a  Teetotaler  t>r  two  reasons-  lirMly, 
to  benefit  himself;  ami,  secondly,  to  giveth"  ai  i  o  fins 
example  to  the  progress  of  so  good  a  cau>e. 

On  Monday  evening,  April  1'Jth,  the  MKMI;:.HV 
MKI.IIM,  of  the  National  United  Teni|ieiance  A--M- 
ciation  will  take  place  at  the  Milton  Institution,  at 
seven  o'clock  precisely,  for  the  purpose  of  renewing 
cards,  Sic.  It  is  particularly  requested  tli.it  all  men- 
bers  will  atieml.  The  public  meeting  \\.'[  co:n  nence 
.it  ei-  .ii  precisely,  as  usual. 

FABLES. 

TlIK    PliOP   OF    WATER,   THE    nilOoK,    TIIK     RIVt.II.    A  M> 

THK  OCEAN. — A  drop  of  water,  thai  t-parkled  like  a 
jewel  ill  the  sun,  once  fell  from  the  clouds,  into  a  littje 
mountain-stream,  and,  ere  it  lost  its  identity,  exclaimed, 
in  all  the  anguish  of-dis.solution,  "Alas  !  what  a  catas- 
trophe—  I  am  swallowed  up  in  immensity."  The  little 
stream  laughed,  as  it  leaped  down  the  mountain  side,  ut 
fhe  lamentation  of  such  an  in>i<.'nificant  thing  as  a 
drop  of  water,  aud,  vain  of  its  consequence,  continued 
brawling  its  crystal  way,  in  all  tbe  pride  of  conscious 
superiority,  until,  at  length,  with  a  sudden  plunge,  it 
fell  headlong  into  a  mighty  river,  ind,  like  the  drop  of 
i  water,  -was  lost  in  a  moment,  crying  out,  iu  its  last 
^agonies,  "  Oh,  fate  !  who  would  have  thought  it  brook 
of  my  size  could  be  swallowed  so  easily  ?"  TUP  river 
murmured  its  coutrmpt  for  the  little  foofisb  stream,  and 
continued  its  course,  gathering  strength  and  pride, 
breaking  through  mountains,  tearing  the  rocks  lr<>ui 
their  seats,  and  coursing,  in  a  thousand  graceful 
meanders,  through  flowery  meadows,  until  it  found  its 
way  to  tho  vast  and  melancholy  ocean,  in  whose  bound- 
Jess  waste  it  lost  its  being,  like-  the  drop  of  water,  and 
"the  little  mountain-stream.  "Is  it  possible?"  ex- 
claimed the  mighty  river,  "  that  I  have  been  thus  col- 
lect n£  tribute  from  half  a  world,  only  to  become 
nothing  at  last  ?" 

'Tis    thus  with  thpp,  oh  man  !     Thou  beginnp?t  in 
ice,  like  the  drop  of  water;  thou  become*!  a 


laughing,  leaping,  brawling  thing,  like  the  brook;  thou 
waxest  proud  and  gceat,  like  tbe  mighty  river;  and  ere 
thou  canst  say,  in  the  vanity  of  thy  heart,  "  What  an 
illustrious  mortal  am  I,"  thou  art  lost  in  eternity. 

THE  MOLE-HILL  AND  THE  MOUNTAIN. — A  towering 
mountain  reared  its  head  to  the  skies,  on  one  side  of  a 
wide  and  decpvilley. ;  on  the  other  a  little  mole-bill 
lay  busking  in  the  sun.  As  it  contemplated  the  distant 
mountain,  shooting  its  snow-capeti  brow  into  the  regions 
of  boundless  space,  far  above  the  clouds,  and  beheld  the 
giMed  glories  of  its  distant  summit,  the  mole-hill 
became  discontented  and  unhappy.  It  contrasted  its 
own  insignificance  with  the  awful  and  majestic  outlines 
of  its  mighty  neighbour ;  it  wished  a  thousand  times  it 
could  rui.M-  its  head  above  the  clouds;  it  sighed  at  the 
thought  that  it  could  never  become  a  mountain,  and 
impeached  the  justice  of  the  gods,  for  having  made  it 
only  a  mole-hill,  to  be  trodden  upon  by  man,  and 
crawled  ov?r  by  the  most  contemptible  insects.  In 
»iiort,  it  pined  it  it  into  wretchedness,  and  sacrificed 
all  the  comforts  uf  its  own  liUteuctsi  to  the  desire  of 
becoming  great. 

As  it  one  day  lay  gazing  upwaid  at  the  di-tant  object 
of  its  envy,  a  storm  suddenly  gathered  around  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain  ;  the  lightnings  leaped  with  forked 
tongues,  tbe  thunder  rolled,  the  tempest  lashed  its 
lofty  sides,  and  tbe  torrents  poured  down,  tearing  their 
way,  and  ploughing  deep  ravines  iu  their  course, 
while  all  beneath  remained  perfectly  quiet,  and  the 
little  mole-hill  lay  basking  in  tbe  sunbeams  of  a  sum- 
mer morning.  Scarcely  had  the  storm  passed  away, 
wheu  the  earth  began  to  rock  aud  treii,l>le,  as  with  an 
ague;  a  rumbling  and  appalling  nois*  raged  in  the 
bowels  of  the  mountain,  which  suddenly  burst, throwing 
volumes  of  smoke,  and  showers  uf  fire  into  the  peaceful 
skies,  that  turned  from  blue  to  glowing  re  i.  Rivers 
of  burning  lava  gushed  out  from  its  tides,  coursing 
their  way  towards  the  valley,  and  scathing  ihe  verdure 
and  the  wo.jds  into  black  smoking  ruins.  In  a  few 
hours  the  majestic  mountain  seemed  as  k  were  disem- 
bowelled, and,  having  nothing  to  sustain  it,  fell  in,  with 
a  crash  that  shin>k  the  sui rounding  woild.  and  hid  the 
ambient  skies  in  a  chaos  of  dust  ami  a».hes.  The  mole- 
hill hail  ull  this  lime  remained  quiet  .m-1  sale  in  its 
lowly  retreat,  :ind  when  tbe  obscuiity  had  become  dissi- 
I'.iti-ii,  and  ii  beheld  the  ijre.it  object  of  its  envy  crum- 
bled into  a  mass  of  smoking  ruins,  it  became  all  of  a 
sudden  the  happiest  of  mole-bills.  "  Body  o'  me  !" 
it  cried,  "but  it  is  a  great  blessing  to  belittle.  Oh, 
terra  !  I  thank  the*  that  thou  didst  not  make  me  a 
mountain  '" 

TIIK  RKVK.VOE  OF  TIIK  BEASTS.— One  day  a  num- 
ber oi  aoioinls  that  had  been  highly  aggrieved  by  the 
tyranny  and  injustice  of  man,  resolved  to  petition  Jupiter 
for  satisfaction.  "  Oh,  Jupiter  !"  exclaimed  the  camel, 
"  revenge  me  on  this  indolent  tyrant,  who,  instead  of 
carrying  his  own  burthens,  claps  them  on  my  back,  and 
drives  me  into  the  desert,  where  I  travel  whole  days 
without  a  drop  of  water."  "Oh.  Jupiter!"  cried  a 
great  fat  green  turtle,  "  revenge  me  on  this  glutton,  who 
ki'l napes  me  while  I  am  sleeping  in  the  sun — starves  me 
for  weeks  on  board  of  a  ship,  and  eats  me  afterward, 
though  he  cives  me  nothing  to  cat."  "Oh,  Jupiter!'' 
tquenked  tbe  piir,  "  he  stuffs  me  first,  rind  ti.eu  stuffs 
bim«rlf  with  uie  afterward;"  and,  "Oh,  Jupiter!" 
brayed  tbr  ass,  "  he  loads  me  with  panniers  of  liquor 
anil  delicious  fruit*,  nnd  (rives  me  nothing  but  water  and 
thistles  :_J  beseech  thee  to  revenge  us  ! '  "  liehold," 
answered  Jupiter,  "  thou  art  revenged  already  I  Dost 
thou  see  that  turbaned  wretch  ybnJer,  chewing  opium, 
and  dozini;  awny  a  miserable  existence  ?  And  dost  thou 
see  yomler  Christian,  in  his  nightgown  and  clippers, 
taking  doses  of  physic  and  making  wry  faces  !  And  dost 
tiiou  see  th.ii  wretch,  reeling  ulung,  with  his  blood-red 
fare  and  carbm»fT<?JK.no»e  ?  The  one  is  a  martyr  to  in- 
dolence ;  be  i-,  tfTyvjIctiin,  oh,  humpbacked  camel;  be  is 
rtii]>ing  tbe  fruits  o  making  thce  bear  bis  burthens,  in- 
sti-ail  of  carrying  th  ?in  himself.  The  physic  taking  mor- 
tal is  pajing  the  fc  rfeit  of  your  wrong*,  oh,  pig,  aud 
turtle  I  And  the  reeling  wretch  is  securing  to  himself  a 
life  of  guilt,  mi«rry  ind  disgrace,  by  means  of  the  liquor 
thou  carrit-t  on  tj/y  bnck,  oh,  roost  unreasonable  don- 
key !  Go  thy  ways  in  quiet,  for  again  I  say  thou  art 
amply  revenged."  The  petitioners  departed,  but  the 
camel,  biim:  a  quadruped  of  great  gravity,  aud  somewhat 
of  a  philosopher,  could  not  help  thinking  to  himself, 
neither  be  nor  the  rest-of  tbe  beasts  were  much  the  better 
for  'this  species  of  vengeance.  It  is  thus  with  mau. 
He  per.-timles  him*e!t°  that  revenge  will  redress  his 
wrongs  and  assuage  bis  sorrows,  and  when  be  hugs  it 
to  bis  heart,  finds  only  tbe  faugs  of  tbe  serpent  distilling 
M.  nonr  into  bis  wound*. 


.  —  The  delights  of  temperance  are  so 
very  obvious,  that  men  are  often  pufzled  to  discover  the 
cause  of  that  t'car.ul  infatuation  by  which  many  are 
tempted  into  its  opposite.  The  vigour,  the  elasticity, 
the  sweet  tranquillity  of  soul,  which  the  U-mperate 
alone  know  and  leel,  cannot  surely  be  equalled  by  any 
enjoyments  that  excess  affords. 
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